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PREFACE. 


The  plan  and  outlines  of  the  foHowing  work  were  idcetohed,  and  a  considerable 
portion <tfit  composed,  about  eighteen  years  ago.  ItwaB  advertised,  as  preparing 
lor  the  press,  in  1835,  ii^n  the  author  pubiisbed  the  first  editicm  of !'  The 
Chrstian  Philosopher ;"  but  various  other  engagements  prevented  ito  appear- 
ance at  that  period.  The  Introduction  and  tlie  first  two  sections  were  pubbshed 
in  a  respectabke  quarterly  journal  in  the  year  1816 ;  but  they  are  now  consider- 
ably mod^Bed  and  enlarged.  This  circumstance  will  account  for  the  date  o\ 
some  of  the  illustrative  facts  to  which  reference  is  made  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Tohime,  and  in  several  portions  of  the  Appendix. 

Had  the  present  work  been  published  at  any  of  the  periods  now  referred  to, 
the  subject  it  discusses,  and  some  of  the  iQustrations,  would  have  |)re8ented  a 
more  novel  aspect  than  they  can  lay  claim  to  at  the  present  time,  when  the 
diffivion  of  knowledge  has  become  an  object  of  ^neral  attention.  The  autlior, 
however,  is  not  aware  that  any  work  embracing  so  fuD  an  illustration  of  the 
same  tofncs  has  yet  made  its  appearance;  and  is,  therefore,  disposed  to  indulge 
the  hope,  that,  in  conjunction  with  the  present  movements  of  socie^^  it  may, 
in  some  degree,  tend  to  stimulate  those  exertions  which  are  now  makmg  for  the 
mdioratkm  and  mental  improvement  of  mankind.  Independently  of  the  general 
bearing  c^the  &ctB  and  illu8tratk)ns  on  the  several  topics  they  are  intended  to 
ehicidate,  the  author  trusts  that  not  a  few  fi*agments  of  useful  Imowledfie  will  be 
found  incorporated  in  the  following  pages,  calculated  to  entertain  and  instruct 
the  genmd  reader. 

In  the  numerous  iUustrations  brought  forward  in  this  volume,  it  was  fi>und 
inmossible  altogether  to  avoid  a  recurrence  to  certain  &cts  which  the  author 
bad  partially  adverted  to  in  some  of  his  former  publications,  without  interrupt- 
ing the  train  of  thought,  and  rendering  his  illustrations  partial  and  incomplete. 
But,  where  the  same  facts  are  introduced,  they  are  generally  brought  forward 
lo  elucidate  a  diffisrent  topk^.  Anyv  statements  or  descriptions  <^  this  kind, 
however,  which  may  have  toe  appearance  of  repetitk)n,  could  all  be  comprised 
within  the  compass  of  three  or  r^ur  pages. 

The  general  mbiect  of  the  present  work  will  be  prosecuted  in  another  vplumei 
to  be  entitled  ^^ifot  Mental  Illuminatbn  of  Mankind,  or  an  inqoirv  into  the 
flMsos  by  which  a  genersl  difl^isioQ  of  knowledge  may  be  promoted."    Tins 
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ir  ,  FBEFACI. 

-work  win  onbraoe— along  unth  a  peat  Tariety  of  other  topiot— an  examina- 
tioDof  the  present  system  of  education,  showing  iti  futili^  and  inefficiency,  and 
iBustrating  the  principles  and  details  of  an  efficient  intellectual  system,  capable 
of  uni?eraal  application ;  together  with  a  variety  of  suggestions  in  relation  to 
the  physical,  moral,  and  inteUectual  improvement  of  society. 

To  his  numerous  correspondents  who  have  been  inmiiring  after  ite  woiic, 
^  Jfie  Scenery  of  the  Heanem  Ditphyed,  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  doctrine 
ofAPheraMtyqfWortdBj*'  which  was  announced  at  page  88  of  the  ^  Philosophy 
of  a  Future  State," — the  author  begs  remectfully  to  s&te,  that,  if  health  permit, 
he  intends  to  {mweed,  without  delay,  to  ue  conation  of  that  work,  as  soon  as 
the  volume  announced  above  is  ready  (or  the  press.  It  will  form  a  vdume  of 
iConsideraUe  size,  and  will  be  iUnstrated  with  a  great  number  of  engravings, 
many  of  which  ml  be  original 
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GENERAL  DIFFUSION  OF  KNOWLEDGE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Wbxv  we  take  a  restrospectiye  view  of  the 
Mate  of  mankind  during  the  agee  that  are  past, 
it  presents,  oo  the  whole,  a  melanch<^y  scene 
cl*  intellectual  darkness.  Although  in  every 
«ge  men  have  possessed  all  the  mental  faculties 
thej  DOW  or  ever  will  enjoy,  yet  those  noble 
powers  seem  either  to  have  lain  in  a  great  mea- 
sure dormant,  or,  when  roused  into  action,  to 
have  been  employed  chiefly  in  malignant  and 
destructive  operations.  Hence  the  events 
wUch  the  page  of  history  records  chiefly  pre- 
■em  to  our  view  the  most  revolting  scenes  of 
war,  rapine,  and  devastation,  as  if  the  earth  had 
been  created  merely  to  serve  as  a  theatre  for 
nuachieff  and  its  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  destruction  and  misery  to  all  around 
ttiem.  Such,  however,  are  the  natural  omse- 
quences  of  the  reign  of  Ignorance  over  the 
human  miiuj.  For  the  active  pewers  of  man 
necessarily  follow  the  dictates  of  his  undeis 
standing,  and  when  the  intellectual  faculties  are 
not  directed  to  the  pursuit  and  the  contempla- 
tion of  ndUe  add  benevolent  objects,  they  will 
Host  frequently  be  employed  in  devising  and 
executing  schemes  subversive  of  human  happi* 
nes^tod  iraprovemenL 

Amidst  the  darkness  which,  in  ancient  times, 
•0  long  overspread  the  world,  some  rays  of  in- 
teHecnJuU  light  appeared  in  Palestine,  in  Egypt, 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires ;  but  its 
influence  on  the  nations  around  was  extremely 
feeMe,  and,  like  a  few  tapers  in  a  dark  night, 
serve4  liule  more  than  to  render  the.  surround- 
ing darkness  visible.  The  light  of  science 
which  then  shone  was,  however,  doomed  to  be 
speedily  extinguished.  About  the  fifh  century 
ef  the  Christian  era,  numerous  hordes  of  bar- 
barians from  the  northern  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  the  north-western  parts  of  Asia, 
overrao  the  western  part  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, at  that  time  the  principal  seat  of  know- 
Isdge ;  and.  in  their  progress,  overturned  and 
•IsMst  anihilated  every  monument  of  science 
iad  art  wttieh  then  existed.  Wherever  they 
ttarcbad,  thmr  route  was  marked  with  devast*- 


tioa  and  with  Mood.  They  made  no  distinctioii 
between  what  was  sacred  and  what  was  pro- 
fane— what  was  barbarous  and  what  was  re- 
fined. Amidst  the  din  of  war,  the  burning  of 
cities,  the  desolation  of  provinces,  the  convul- 
sion of  nations,  the  ruin  of  empires,  and  the 
slaughter  of  mUIioM,  the  voice  of  reason  and 
of  religion  was  scarcely  heard ;  science  was 
aband<med ;  useful  knowledge  was  set  at  naught ; 
every  benevolent  feeling  and  every  moral  prin- 
ciple was  trampled  under  foot.  The  earth 
seemed  little  else  than  one  great  field  oC  battle ; 
and  its  inhabitants,  instead  of  cultivating  the 
peaceful  arts  and  sciences,  and  walking  hand  in 
hand  to  a  blessed  immortality,  assumed  the 
character  of  demons,  and  gavAvent  to  the  most 
fiend-like  and  ferocious  passions,  till  they  ap- 
peared almost  on  the  brink  of  total  extermina- 
tion. 

For  nearly  the  space  of  a  thousand  years 
posterior  to  that  period,  and  prior  to  the  Re- 
formation, a  long  night  of  ignorance  overspread 
the  nations  of  Eufofpe,  and  the  adjacent  regions 
of  Asia,  during  which  the  progress  of  literature 
and  science,  of  religion  and  morality,  seems  to 
have  been  almost  at  a  stand ;  scarcely  a  vestige 
remaining  of  the  eflTorts  of  the  human  mind, 
dtuing  all  ^at  period,  worthy  of  the  attention  or 
the  imitation  of  succeeding  ages.  The  debas- 
ing superstitions  of  the  Romish  church,  the 
hoarding  of  relics,  the  erection  of  monasteries 
and  nunneries,  the  pilgrimages  to  the  tombs  of 
martyrs  and  other  holy  places,  the  mummeries 
which  were  introduced  into  the  services  of  reli- 
gion, the  wild  and  romantic  expeditions  of  cru- 
saders, the  tyranny  and  ambition  of  popes  and 
princes,  and  the  wars  and  insurrections  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  usurped  the  place  of  every  r^ 
tional  pursuit,  and  completely  enslaved  the 
minds  of  men.  So  great  was  the  ignorance 
which  then  prevailed,  that  persons  of  the  most 
distinguished  rank  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Even  many  of  the  clergy  did  not  understand  the 
breviary,  or  book  of  common  prayer,  which  they 
were  daily  accustomed  to  recite,  and  some  of 
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fhem  could  scarcely  read  it*  The  records  of 
past  transactions  were  in  a  great  measure  lost, 
and  legendary  tales  and  fabulous  histories,  to 
telebrate  exploits  which  were  never  perfbrnwd, 
rrer%  substituted  in  place  of  the  authenticated 
history  of  uMUikind.  The  learning  which  then 
proyailed,  tinder  the  name  of  philosophy  and  of 
fcholastic  theology,  consisted  chiefly  in  vain 
disquisitions  and  reasonings  about  abstract 
truths,  and  incomprehensible  mysteries,  and  in 
attempts  to  decide  questions  and  points  of  theo- 
logy, which  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  human 
mind,  and  which  its  limited  faculties  are  unable 
to  resohre.  Sophisms,  fidsehoods,  and  bold  as^ 
severations  were  held  forth  as  demonstrations ; 
a  pompous  display  of  worda  was  substituted  in 
the  place  of  ihmgM ;  eloquence  consisted  in 
tague  and  fittile  declamations ;  and  true  phik^> 
Mphy  was  lost  amidst  the  mazea  of  wild  and 
extravagant  theories  and  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties. The  sciences,  such  as  they  were,  were  . 
all  taught  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  all  books  in 
relation  to  them  were  written  in  that  language ; 
the  knowledge  of  them  was  therefore  necessarily 
confined  to  the  cirde  of  the  learned,  and  it  would 
kave  been  considered  as  a  degiradation  of  the 
subject,  to  have  treated  of  it  in  any  of  the  mo- 
dem languages  which  then  prevailed.  The 
gates  of  the  temple  of  knowledge  were  ooose- 
quently  shut  against  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  it  was  never  once  surmised  that  they 
had  any  right  to  explore  its  treasures.  **  Dur- 
JDg  this  period,**  says  Dr.  Robertson,  **  the  hu- 
man mind,  neglected,  uncultivated,  and  de- 
pressed, continued  in  the  most  profound  igno- 
rance. Europe,  during  (bur  centuries,  pro- 
duced few  authors  who  merit  to  be  read,  either 
en  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  composition, 
er  the  justness  and  novelty  of  their  sentiments. 
There  are  few  inventions,  useful  or  ornamental 
io  society,  of  which  that  long  period  can  bovst." 
And,  if  those  of  the  highest  ranks,  and  in  the 
fnost  eminent  stations  in  society,  were  so  defi- 
cient in  knowledge,  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
iaust  have  been  sunk  into  a  state  of  ignorance 
degrading  to  human  nature. 

About  the  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  afler 
the  dark  ages  of  monkish  superstition  and  i^no- 
lance,  the  moral  and  mtellectual  state  oflhe 
inhabitants  of  Europe  began  to  experience  a 

•As  an  evfdefioe  of 'the  extresM  Ignonmoe  ot 
those  Umes,  It  roar  be  stated,  that  many  charters 
granted  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank  are  pre- 
served, fjrom  which  It  appears  that  they  could  not 
subserlbe  their  name.  It  was  umlal  for  persons  who 
coukl  not  write,  to  make  the  tign  of  the.  eroee.  In 
conflrmatlon  of  a  charier.  Several  or  these  remain, 
Irhere  kings  and  pers<m8  of  inreat  eminence  sAx 
eignumcructetmmuifroprtaproigtwnakmeltlenr 
rum,  "the  sign  of  the  cross  made  by  our  own  hand, 
on  account  of  our  Icnoranoe  of  letters.*'  Prom  this 
circumstance  Is  derived  the  practice  of  making  a  x 
when  signing  a  deed.  In  the  ease  of  those  whocan- 
iot  subscrlt)e  their  names^  Bet  RebaitMn's  Chaxtos 
T4  iod  AppettUz,  No.  L  ^ 


change  auspicious  of  better  times  and  of  amor* 
enlightened  era.  The  diminution  of  the  Papal 
power  and  influence,  the  spirit  of  civil  and  reli« 
gious  liberty  which  then  burst  forth,  the  eree 
tion  of  new  seminaries^f  education,  the  disoo» 
very  of  the  mariners  compass,  the  invention  of 
the  art  of  printing,  the  labours  of  Lord  Bacon 
in  pointing  out  the  true  method  cf  philosophis- 
ing, and  die  subsequent  discoveries  of  Gsiileo, 
Kepler,  Boyle,  and  Newton,  in  the  physical  sci- 
enoes,~gave  a  new  and  favourable  impulse  to 
the  minds  <^  men,  and  prepared  the  way  for  a 
more  extensive  COTomunicatitm  of  useful  know^ 
ledge  to  persons  of  every  rank.  From  this 
period  knowledge  began  to  be  gradually  difllbsed 
among  most  of  the  European  nations ;  but  its 
progress  was  slow,  and  its  influence  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  higher  circles  of  society,  and  to 
person*  conndcted  with  the  learned  praTessiooi, 
till  after  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
About  this  time  there  began  to  issue  from  the 
fRreas  many  popular  worlis  on  Natural  and  Civil 
History,  Geography,  Astronomy,  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy,  «iivested  of  the  pedantiy  of 
former  times,  and  of  the  technicalities  of  sci- 
ence, which,  along  with  periodical  works  that 
were  then  beginning  to  extend  their  influence, 
conveyed  to  ue  minds  of  the  mechanic  and  tba 
artixan  various  firagment^  of  uselbl  knowledge. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  era  of  the  French 
Revohition,  that  the  stream  of  knowledge  began 
to  flow  with  an  accelerated  progress,  and  to 
shed  its  influence  more  extensively  on  the  mid- 
dling and  the  lower  orders  of  society.  Though 
we  cannot  look  back,  without  feelings  of  regret, 
and  even  of  horror,  at  the  revolting  scenes  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  accompanied  that 
poUtical  convulsion,  yet,  amidst  all  its  evils,  it 
was  productive  of  many  important  and  beneficial 
results.  It  tended  to  undermine  that  system  of 
superstition  and  tyranny  by  which  most  of  tho 
European  nations  had  been  so  long  enslaved; 
it  roiued  millions,  from,  among  the  mass  of  the 
people,  to  assert  those  rights  and  privileges,  to 
which  they  are  efititled  as  rational  beings,  and 
which  had  been  withheld  from  them  by  the 
strong  hand  of  power ;  it  stimulated  them  to  io- 
vestigations  into  every  department  connected 
with  the  rights  and  the  happiness  of  man,  and 
it  excited  a  spirit  of  inquiry  mto  every  subject 
of  contemplation  which  can  improve  or  adooi 
the  human  mind,  which,  we  trust,  will  never  ba 
extinguished,  till  the  light  of  useful  knowled^ 
shall  extend  its  influence  over  all  the  inhabit^ 
ants  of  the  earth. 

Striking,  however,  as  the  coatrafst  is,  between 
the  state  of  knowledge  in  the  present  and  in 
former  ages,  much  still  remains  to  be  accon- 
plished,  till  the  great  body  of  mankind  be  sti- 
mulated to  the  prosecution  of  intellectual  ac- 
quirements. Though  a  considerable  portion  of 
ntkMwl  iolbnnation  baa  of  late  years  beoi  di»* 
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a  yariety  of  isdiTiduals  ia 
of  locMtj,  jet,  among  the 
ureal  Dujortty  of  the  popalation  in  every  coun- 
try, a  degree  of  ignorance  still  preyailB,  de- 
gradliiig  to  the  ruik  of  intellectual  natures. 
With  respect  to  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabit- 
•ito  of  the  world,  k  may  still  be  jaid  with  pro- 
priety, thai  "darkness  covers  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people."  The  greater  part 
«f  the  eoatinent  of  America,  the  extensive  plains 
of  Africa,  the  va^  regions  <^  Siberia,  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  the  Turkish  empire — the  immense 
Ismiories  of  New  Holland,  Sumatra,  Borneo, 
tad  the  Burman  empire,  the  numerous  islands 
which  are  sectored  throughout  the  Indian  and 
tike  Pacific  oceans,  with  many  dther  extensive 
legioiBS  inhabited  by  human  beings — still  lie 
wUlun  the  confines  of  mental  darkness.  On  the 
■Dmeroos'  tribes  which  people  those  immense 
legions  of  our  globe,  neither  the  light  of  science 
■or  of  revelaUon  has  yet  shed  its  benign  iuflu- 
SBce ;  and  their  minds,  debased  by  superstition, 
idcrfatry,  and  every  malignant  passion,  and  eiv 
slaved  by  the  cunning  artifices  of  priests,  an^ 
Iha  granny  of  cruel  despots,  present  a  picture 
•f  tnunaa  nature  in  its  lowest  stage  of  degrada- 
tioB.  Even  in  Europe,  where  the  light  of  soi- 
anca  has  chiefly  shone,  how  narrow  is  the  dr- 
da  whidi  ha«  been  enlightened  by  its  beams! 
The  bwer  wdars  of  society  on  the  omtinent, 
and  even  in  Great  Britain  iiseU^  notwithstand- 
lag  the  anperior  means  of  improvement  they 
aiQoy,  are  still  miserably  deficient  in  that  degree 
«f  knowledge  and  infiirination  which  every  hu- 
Baa  being  ought  to  possess ;  nor  are  there  many 
even  in  tlM  higher  spheres  of  life  who  cultivate 
adeoce  Qx  its  own  sake,  who  set  a  due  Value 
an  iateOectnal  acquisitions,  or  encourage  the 
fromc  adop  of  rational  inquiries. 

There  is,  perhapo,  no  country  in  the  world 
vriMre  the  body  of  the  people  are  better  educated 
and  more  intelligent  than  in  North  Britain ;  yet 
we  need  not  go  far,  either  in  the  city  or  in  the 
eonntry,  to  be  eonvinced,  that  the  most  absucd 
and  superstitioas  notions,  and  the  grossest  ig- 
•oraace  respecting  many  imp<Mlant  subjects  in- 
doMidy  connected  with  human  happiness,  still 
prsTul  aaaong  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tioa.  Of  two  nuBions  of  inhabitants  which 
aoostitute  the  population  of  the  northern  part 
«f  our  island,  there  are  not,  perhaps,  20,000,  or 
the  hondredth  part  of  the  whole,  whose  know- 
ledge extends  to  any  subject  of  importance, 
be3^iBd  the  range  of  their  daily  avocations. 
With  respect  to  the  remaining  1,800,000,  it 
■a^  perhaps  be  said  with  propriety,  that  of  the 
^we  and  magnitude  of  the  worid  they  live  in 
-^«f  the  seas  and  rivers,  continents  and  islands, 
which  diversify  its  surface,  and  of  the  various 
tribes  of  men  and  ^ni*ff»**  by  which  it  is  inha- 
hittd  of  the  nature  and  properties  <{  the  at- 
I  which  surrounds  them— of  the  disco- 


veries which  have  been  made  respecting  ligh^ 
heat,  electricity,  and  magnetism — of  the  general 
laws  which  regulate  the  economy  of  nature — of 
the  various  combinations  and  effects  of  chymi^ 
cal  and  mechanical  powers — of  the  motions  and 
magnitudes  of  the  planetary  and  the  starry  orbs 
— of  the  principles  of  legitimate  reasoning — of 
just  conceptions  of  the  attributes  and  moral  go- 
vernment of  the  Supreme  Being — of  the  genuine 
prini^ples  of  moral  action — of  many  other  sub- 
jects interesting  to  a  rational,  and  immortal  be- 
ing^—they  arp  alnuMt  as  entirely  ignorant  as 
the  wandering  Tartar,  or  the  imtutored  Indian, 

Of  eight  hundred  millions  of  human  beings 
which  people  the'  globe  we  itdiabit,  there  are 
not  perhaps  two  millions  whose  minds  are  truly 
enlightened  as  they  ought  to  be— who  prosocuca 
rational  pursuits  for  their  own  sake,  and  from  a 
pure  love  of  science,  independently  of  the 
knowledge  requisite  for  their  respective  profes- 
sions and  employments.  For  we  must  exclude 
from  the  rank  of  rational  inquirers  after  know- 
ledge all  those  who  have  acquired  a  smattering 
of  learning,  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  a 
subsistence,  or  to  appear  fashionable  and  polite. 
And,  if  this  rule  be  admitted,  I  am  afraid  that 
a  goodly  number  even  of  lawyers,  physiciana, 
clerg3rmen,  teadiers,  nay,  even  some  authors, 
and  professors  in  universities  and  academies, 
would  be  struck  off  fi-om  the  list  of  lovers  off 
science  and  rational  inquirers  afler  truth.  Adp 
mitting  this  statement,  it  vrill  foUow,  that  there 
is  not  one  individual  out  of  four  hundred  of  tha 
human  race,  that  passes  his  life  as  a  rational 
intelligent  being,  employing  his  faculties  in  those 
trains  of  thought  and  active  exercises  which  are 
w<nrthy  of  an  intellectual  nature !  For,  in  so  far 
as  the  attention  of  mankind  is  absorbed  merely 
in  making  provision  for  animal  subsistence,  and 
in  gratifying  the  sensual  appetites  of  thoir  na 
ture,  they  can  be  considered  as  little  superior  in 
dignity  to  the  lower  orders  of  animated  existence. 

The  late  Frederick,  king  of  Prussia,  who  wa» 
a  correct  observer  of  mankind,  makes  a  still 
lower  estimate  of  Uie  actual  intelligence  of  tha 
human  species.  In  a  letter  to  D'Alcmbert,  in 
1770|  he  says,  "  Let  us  take  any  monarchy  yoa 
please; — let  us  suppose  that  it  contains  ten 
millions  of  inhabitants ;  from  these  ten  milliona 
let  us  discount, — first  the  labourers,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  artizans,  the  soldiers,  and  there 
will  remain  about  fiAy  thousand  persons,  men 
and  women ;  from  these  let  us  discotmt  twenty- 
five  thousand  for  the  female  sex,  the  rest  will 
compose  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  re- 
spectable citizens ;  of  these,  let  us  examine  how 
many  will  be  incapable  of  application,  how  many 
imbecile,  how  many  pusillanimous,  how  many 
dissipated,^— and  from  this  calculation  it  will  re* 
suit,  that  out  of  what  is  called  a  civilized  nation 
of  nearly  ten  millions,  you  will  hardly  find  a 
tlwunand  welMnfiNnQed  persons,  and  even  among 
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I  y9h9i  inoqtiali^  with  regard  to  genius !  If 
eightrtenths  of  the  nation,  toiling  for  their  sub- 
sigtence,  never  read->— if  another  tenth  are  inca- 
paUo  of  i4>plication,  from  firiroUty,  or  dissipa- 
tion, or  imbecility, — it  results,  that  the  small 
share  of  good  sense  of  which  our  species  is  ca- 
pable, can  only  reside  in  a  small  fraction  of  a 
nation."  Such  was  the  estimate  made  by  this 
philosophic  numarch  of  the  intelligence  possessed 
by  the  nations  of  Europe,  sixty  years  ago ;  and 
although  society  has  considerably  advanced  in 
intellectual  acquisitions  since  that  period,  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  in  every  country,  is 
•till  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  folly  and  ignorance. 

Such  a  picture  of  the  intellectual  state  of 
mankind  must,  when  seriously  considered,  ex- 
cite a  melancholy  train  of  reflections  in  the 
breast  both  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  man  of 
science.  That  such  a.  vast  assemblage  of 
beings,  furnished  with  powers  capable  of  inves- 
tigating the  laws  of  nature,— of  determining  the 
arrangement,  tlie  motions,  and  magnitudes  of 
distant  worlds,— of  weighing  the  masses  of  the 
planets,— of  penetrating  into  the  distant  regions 
of  the  universe,— of  arresting  the  lightning  in  its 
course, — of  exploring  the  pathless  ocean,  and 
the  region  of  the  clouds,— and  of  rendering  the 
most  stubborn  elements  of  nature  subservient 
to  their  designs :  that  beings,  capable  of  form- 
ing a  sublime  intercourse  with  the  Creator  him- 
self, and  of  endless  progression  in  knowledge 
and.  felici^,  should  have  their  minds  almost 
wholly  absorbed  in  eating  and  drinking,  in  child- 
bh  and  cruel  sports  and  diversions,  and  in  but- 
chering one  another,  seems,  at  first  view,  a 
tacit  reflection  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator, 
in  bestowing  on  our  race  such  noble  powers, 
and  plainly  indicates,  that  the  current  of  human 
intellect  has  widely  deviated  from  its  pristine 
course,  and  that  strong  and  reiterated  eflbrls 
are  now  requisite  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
channel.  Every  lover  of  science  and  of  man- 
kind must,  therefore,  feel  interested  in  endea- 
vouring to  remove  those  obstructions  which 
have  impeded  the  progress  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  to  direct  the  intellectual  energies  of  his 
fellow-men  to  the  prosecution  of  objects  worthy 
of  the  high  station  they  hold  in  the  scale  of 
existence. 

Were  we  to  inquire  into  the  external  causes 
which  have  regarded  the  progress  of  the  human 
mind,  we  should,  doubtless,  find  them  existing 
in  the  nature  of  those  civil  governments  which 
have  most  generally  prevailed  in  the  world,  and 
in  several  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishments 
which  have  been  incorporated  with  them.  It 
has  been  a  favourite  maxim  with  all  tyrants, 
that  the  people  must  be  kept  in  ignorance ;  and 
hence  we  find,  that  in  the  empires  of  the  East, 
which  are  all  of  a  despotical  nature,  the  people 
are  debarred  from  the  temple  of  science,  and 
■unk  into  a  itate  of  the  groesesi  ignonnce  and 


servility.  Under' such  governments,  the  i 
of  men  sink  into  apathy, — the  sparks  of  genius 
are  smothered, — the  sciences  are  ne^cted^— 
ignorance  is  honoured, — and  the  man  of  dis- 
cernment, who  dares  to  vent  his  opinions,  is 
proscribed  as  an  enemy  to  the  state.  In  the 
more  enlightened  governments  on  the  continent 
a£  Europe,  the  same  effects  have  followed,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  those  tyrannical 
maxims  and  .principles  which  enter  into  their 
co4)8titution.  Hence,  we  may  fi-equently  deter- 
mine the  degree  of  mental  illumination  which 
prevails  among  any  people,  from  a  considerar 
tion  of  the  nature  of  the  government  under 
which  they  live.  For  the  knowledge  of  a 
people  is  adways  in  proportion  to  their  liberty, 
and  where  the  spirit  of  liberty  is  either  crushed 
or  shackled,  the  energies  of  the  human  mind 
will  never  be  exerted  with  vigour,  in  the  acqui- 
sition or  the  propagation  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence. Even  in  the  mildest  and  most  enlight- 
ened governments  of  modem  Europe,  the  in- 
struction of  the  general  mass  of  society  forms 
no  prominent  feature  in  theur  administration. 
Knowledge  on  general  subjects  is  simply  jocr- 
trdtted  to  be  disseminated  among  the  people ;  . 
its  promoters  are  not  sufficiently  patronized  and 
encouraged, — ^no  funds  are  regtilarly  impropri- 
ated for  this  purpose, — and  its  utility,  in  many 
instances,  is  even  called  in  question.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  however,  now  that  the  din  of  war  is 
in  some  measure  hushed,  that  the  attention  of 
princes  and  their  ministers  will  be  more  parti- 
cularly directed  to  this  important  object :  for  it 
might  easily  be  shown,  were  it  necessary,  that 
an  enlightened  population  is  the  most  solid  b»- 
sis  o£  a  good  government,  and  the  greatest  se- 
curity for  its  permanence, — that  it  will  always 
form  the  strongest  bulwark  around  every  throne 
where  the  sceptre  is  swayed  by  wisdom  and 
rectitude .  That  the  establishment  <^the  Popish 
religion  in  any  state  has  a  tendency  to  impede 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  it  would  be  almost 
needless  to  illustrate.  The  memmeries  which 
have  been  interwoven  with  its  services,  the 
grovelling  and  superstitious  notions  which  it  has 
engendered,  the  ignorance  which  prevails  among 
the  population  of  all  those  countries  over  which 
its  influence  extends,  the  alarms  of  its  priestly 
abettors  at  the  idea  of  free  discussion,  and  of 
enlightening  the  minds  of  the  people,  the  records 
of  its  Inquisitions,  the  hbtory  of  the  dark  ages, 
when  it  prevailed  in  all  its  rigour,  and  the  recent 
experience  of  our  own  times,  show,  that  it  is  a 
isystem  founded  on  the  darkness  and  imbecility 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  can  flourish  only 
whore  the  spirit  of  liberty  has  fled,  and  where 
reason  has  lost  its  ascendency  in  the  minds  of 
men.* 

*  Let  It  be  carefully  remembered,  that  in  these 
remarks  It  Is  merely  the  ty&tem  of  popery  to  which 
the  author  reCui.  He  is  aware  that  many  tafUvl^ 
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With  regard  to  the  kiiemal  canses  qf  the  ig- 
DoraDce  which  so  generallj  preraiis,  they  wiU 
he  Cxiod  injthe  reneral  deprayity  of  human  na- 
ive ;  in  the  ticioub  propensities  so  pf  eralent 
among  all  raida ;  ia  the  indulgence  ^  inordi- 
Bate  desires  after  riches  and  power ;  and  in  the 
geoeral  dispositioa  of  mankind  to  place  their 
chief  happinen  in  sensual  zratificatioi»,— erils 
which  the  spirit  of  Ghristianitj  only,  in  coo- 
jonctioo  wish  every  rational  exertion,  is  calcu- 
lated fiilly  to  eradicate.  And  therefore  it  is  in- 
^spensable,  that  every  attempt  to  diffuse  intel- 
le^oal  Hght  over  the  human  race  be  accompar- 
■ied  with  the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  pro- 
Bole  the  moral  remmation  of  mankind.  For 
fice  and  ignorance,  especially  among  the  lower 
wdera,  generaQy  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  experi- 
ence demonstrates,  that  indulgence  in  evil  pas- 
sioitt,  and  in  unhallowed  gratifications,  destroys 
die  reHsh  for  mental  enjoyments,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  obstructions  to  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  powers. 

That  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
aanng  all  ranks  is  an  object  much  to  be  desir^, 
win  not,  I  presume,  be  called  in  question  by  any 
one  who  regards  the  intellectual  powers  c^man  - 
as  the  nobleetpartof  his  natiu«, — and  whocon- 
mders,  thai  on  the  rational  exercise  of  these 
powershis  true  happiness  depends.  If  ignorance 
be  one  of  the  diief  causes  which  disturb  the 
hurmonioos  morements  of  the  machine  of  so- 
ciety, by  remoTing  the  cause  we  of  course  pre- 
vent the  effects  ^  and  if  knowledge  be  one  of  the 
■uihsprings  of  virtuous  conduct,  the  more  it  is 
diffused,  the  more  extensively  will  be  brought 
imo  action,  on  the  stage  o£  life,  those  virtues 
wfaidi  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce^  A  few 
Ferdinands  and  Wyndhams  ancf  Don  Migoels 
may  still  remain,  who  regard  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  merely  as  subjects  of  legislation,  or 
as  the  toob  of  tyranny  and  ambition,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  must  be  held  in  the  chains  of  ig- 
norance, lest  they  should  aspire  to  the  ranks  of 
their  superiors.  But  the  general  current  of 
pidilic  opinioo  now  runs  counter  to  such  illiberal 
axkl  antiquated  notitms ;  and  few  perscms  of  re- 
^lectability,  at  least  in  this  country,  would  ha- 
xard  taeir  reputation  in  defending  a  position  so 
degrading  aiul  untenable.  The  more  learning  a 
people  have,  the  more  virtuous,  powerful,  and 
D^>py  will  they  become ;  and  to  ignorance  alone 
Bust  the  contrary  effects  be  imputed.  "  There 
is  but  noe  case,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  where 
ignorance  can  be  desirable ;'  and  that  is,  when 
idl  is  desperate  in  a  state,  and  when,  through 
the  present  evils,  others  still  greater  appear  be- 

ioBls,  distin«ulsbed  for  learntnf  and  piety,  have 
bqea  cy^onected  with  the  Roftlsh  church ;  and  while 
lie  cooiamns  the  spirit  and  tendency  of  the  peculiar 
tefOBn  and  practlees  of  that  church,  he  deprecates 
mvry  Wea  of  persecution,  and  every  attempt  to 
4spctT«  tts  members  of  those  rights  and  prlvileses 
Is  WUeb  ttwjr  are  entitled  as  men  and  as  ciUzcos. 


hind.  Then  stupidity  k  a  blessing :  knowledge 
and  foresight  are  evils.  It  is  then  that,  shuu> 
ting  our  eyes  against  the  light,  we  would  hide 
from  ourselves  the  calamities  we  cannot  pre* 
vent.''  In  every  other  case,  knowledge  must 
prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  men  of  every 
nation  and,of  every  rank. 

ThflU  the  period  when  a  general  diffl»ion  of 
knowledge  ^all  Uke  place  is  hastening  on,  ap- 
pears fi^  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been 
made  in  almost  every  department  of  science 
during  the  last  half  century ;  from  the  numerous 
publications  on  all  suflfects  daily  issuing  from 
the  press ;  from  the  rapid  increase  of  theolo- 
gical, literary,  and  scientific  journals,  and  the 
extensive  patronage  they  enjoy ;  from  the  hum»* 
reus  lectures  on  chymistry,  astr(»iomy,  experi- 
mental philosophy,  political  economy,  and  ge- 
neral science,  now  delivered  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns  of  Europe;  from  the  adoption 
of  new  and  improved  plam  <^  public  instruo- 
ti(m,  and  the'erection  of  new  seminaries  of 
education  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  civi- 
lized world ;  from  the  extensive  circulation  of 
books  ambng  all  classes  c^  the  community; 
from  the  rapid  formation  of  bible  and  mission- 
ary societies ;  from  the  increase  of  literary  and 
philosophical  associations  y  fr<Mn  the  establish- 
ment <^  mechanics*  institutions  in  our  principal 
towns,  and  of  libraries  and  reading  societies  in 
almost  every  village;  from  the  eager  desire  new 
excited,  even  among  the  lower  orders  of  socifty, 
erf*  becoming  acquainted  with  sijbjectB  hitherto 
known  and  cultivated  only  by  persons  of  the 
learned  professions;  and,  above  all,  from  the 
spirit  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  now  bursting 
forth,  both  in  the  eastern  and  the  western  he- 
mispheres, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  pet^ 
tyrants  to  arrest  its  progress.  Amidst  the  con- 
vplsions  which  have  lately  shaken  the  surround- 
ing nations,  "  many  have  nm  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  has  been  increased  ;**  the  sparks  of 
•  liberty  luive  been  struck  from  the  collisifm  of 
hostile  armies  and  opposing  interests ;  and  a 
spirit  of  inquiry  has  been  excited  among  nti* 
merous  tribes  of  mankind,  which  will  doubtlew 
lead  to  the  most  important  results.  These  cir^ 
cumstances,  notwithstanding  some  gloomy  up* 
pearances  in  the  political  horizon,  may  be  con* 
siderod  as  so  many  preludes  of  a  new  and  hap> 
pier  era  about  t^  dawn  upon  the  world ;  wheii 
intellectual  light  shall  be  diffused  among  al2 
ranks,  and  in  every  region  of  the  globe ;  whvo 
Peace  shall  extend  her  empire  over  the  wcn-ld . 
when  men  .of  all  nations,  at  present  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  effects  of  ignorance,  and 
of  political  jealousies,  shall  be  united  by  (he 
bonds  of  love,  of  reason,  and  intelligence,  and 
conduct  themselves  as  rational  and  immortal 
beings. 

In  order  that  such  a  period  may  be  gradual  l> 
ushered  in,  it  is  essentially  requisite  that  a  c«o* 
2* 
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▼iotioDof  the  utility  and  importaiiee  ofa  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge  be  impreraed  upon  the 
minds  of  the  more  intelligent  and  influential 
ciasses  of  society,  and  that  every  exertion  and 
every  appropriate  mean  should  be  used  to  ac- 
complish this  desirable  object.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  I  shall  endeavour,  in  the  follow* 
ingwork, 

I.  To  iUustrate  the  advatUagu  which  would 
flow  from  a  general  difiusion  oi  useful  know* 


ledge  among  all  ranks,-^and  shall  afUrwtrdi 
follow  out  the  investigation,  by 

II.  An  inquiry  into  the  means  requisite  to 
be  used  in  order  to  accomplish  this  important 
object.* 

*  As  a  paitionlar  flluBtratlon  of  the  means  bj 
which  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  might  be 
efliecled  would  render  the  present  work  too  buUqr. 
—this  department  of  the  suhject  will  be  prosfl«atea 
In  a  separate  voinme. 
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PART  I. 


OH  THE  ADVAKTAOEB  WHICH  WOULD  FLOW  FROM  A  GESERAL  DIFFUSION  OF 
KNOWLEDGE. 


Tbat  the  intellectual  fiundtiefl  of  maQ  have 
never  heen  tfaorongfaly  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
o^ects  wor&y  of  the  dignity  of  rational  and 
fanmortal  natnrea — end  that  the  most  pemicioua 
effects  have  flowed  from  the  perversion  of  their 
mental  powers, — are  truths  which  the  history 
ofpast  a^es  and  oar  own  experience  too  plainly 
demooBtrate.  That  the  state  of  gener^  society 
wodd  be  greatly  meliorated,  were  the  mists  of 
ignorance  dispelled,  aixl  the  current  of  human 
thought  directed  into  a  proper  channel,  might 
appear,  were  we  to  take  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  evils  which  have  been  produced  by  igno- 
rance, and  its  necessary  ccmcomitants,— -and  of 
tike  opposite  eflfects  which  would  flow  from  men- 
tal illuminatioQ,  in  relation  to  all  those  subjects 
eonnected  with  the  improvement  and  the  happi- 
ness of  oar  species.  Here,  however,  a  field  (^ 
vast  extent  opens  to  view,  which  would  require 
aeveral  volumes  fully  to  describe  and  illustrate : 
I  AmRj  therefore,  in  the  mean  time,  select,  from 
the  multinxie  of  objects  which  crowd  upon  the 
view,  only  a  few  prominent  particulars,— the . 
ehicidalioa  of  which  shall  occupy  \he  following 


SECTION  I. 

€>a  THx  nrrLUEjrcE  which  a  obferai.  di^ 
rvsioar  or  xvowledge  would  have  iir 

DlSSIPATUro  THOSE  SUPERSTITIOUS  ITO- 
TlOffS  A90  TAp  FEARS  WHICH  HAVE  BO 
UnrO  XVSLATED  THE   MHTDS  OF  MEN. 

My  fini  proposition  is,  that  the  diffbsion  of 
Bdernune  the  fabric  of  su- 
9 


penHtimif  and  remove  those  groundless  iean 
to  which  superstitioc»  notions  give  rise.  Igno- 
rance has  not  only  debarred  mankind  from 
many  exquisite  and  suUime  enjoyments,  but 
has  creeled  innumeraUe  unfounded  alarmSi 
whidi  greatly  increase  the  sum  of  human  mi- 
sery. Man  is  nahirally  timid,  terrified  at  those 
dangers  whose  consequences  he  cannot  foresee, 
and  at  those  uncommon  appearances  of  nature 
whose  causes  he  has  never  explored.  Thus,  ha 
is  led,  in  many  instances,  to  regard  with  aj^re* 
hension  and  dread  those  operations  of  nature 
which  are  the  result  of  regulv  and  invariable 
laws.  Under  the  influence  <^  such  timid  emo- 
tions,-the  phenomena  of  nature,  both  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth,  have  been  arrayed 
with  imaginary  terrors.  In  the  early  ages  of 
the  world,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
moon  was  regarded  with  the  utmost  constemap 
tion,  as  if  some  dismal  catastrophe  had  been 
about  to  be&U  the  universe.  Believing  that 
the  moon  in  an  eclipse  was  sickening  or  dying 
through  the  influence  of  enchanters,  the  trem- 
bling spectators  had  recourse  to  the  ringing  of 
bells,  the  sounding  of  trumpets,  the  beating  of 
brazen  vessels,  and  to  loud  and  horrid  excla- 
mations, in  order  to  break  the  enchantment, 
and  to  drown  the  muttering  of  witches,  that  the 
moon  might  not  hear  them.  In  allusion  to  this 
practice,  Juvenal,  when  speaking  of  a  loud 
scolding  woman,  says,  that  she  was  able  to  re- 
lieve the  moon. 

**  Forbear  your  drums  and  trumpets  If  you  pleass^ 
Her  voice  alone  the  labouring  moon  can  ease." 

Nor  are  such  foolish  opinions  and  customs  yet 
banished  firom  the  world.    They  are  said  to  be 
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•till  preTalent  m  several  Mahometan  and  Pagan 
countriea.''*  Comets,  too,  with  their  blazing 
taib,  were  l<Mig  regarded,  and  still  are,  by  the 
Tulgar,  as  harbingers  of  divine  vengeance,  pre- 
saging famines  aiul  inundations,  or  the  downfall 
of  princes  and  the  destructi<m  of  empires.f 
The  AuroriB  Boreales,  or  northern  lights,  have 
been  frequently  gated  at  with  similar  appre- 
hensions, and  whde  provinces  have  been  thrown 
into  OMistemation  by  the  fantastic  coruscations 
of  those  lambent  meteors.  Some  pretend  to 
see,  in  these  harmless  lights,  armies  mixing  in 
fierce  encounter,  and  fields  streaming  with 
blood ;  others  behold  states  overthrown,  earth- 
quakes, inundations,  pestilences,  and  the  most 
dreadful  calamities.  Because  some  one  or  other 
of  these  calamities  fbrmeriy  happened  soon  after 
the  appearance  of  a  comet,  or  the  blaze  of  an 
aurora,  therefiire  they  are  considered  either  as 
the  causes  or  the  pfxignostics  of  sudi  events. 

From  the  same  aouroe  have  arisen  those 
foolish  notions,  so  fatal  to  the  peace  of  mankind, 
which  have  been  engendered  by  Judiaal  aatrth- 
Ugy.  Under  a  belief  that  the  characters  and 
the  fates  of  men  are  dependent  on  the  various 
aspects  of  the  stars  and  conjunctions  of  the 
planets,  the  most  unfounded  apprehensions,  as 
well  as  the  most  delusive  hopes,  have  been  ex- 
cited by  the  professors  of  this  fallacious  science. 
Such  impositiods  on  the  credulity  of  mankind 
are  founded  on  the  grossest  surdity,  and  the 
most  palpable  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  things ; 
for  since  the  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  the 
celestial  bodies  have,  in  every  period  of  dura^. 
tion,  been  subject  to  invariable  laws,  they  must 
be  altogether  inadequate  to  account  for  the  di- 
versified phenomena  of  the  moral  world,  and 
for  that  infinite  variety  we  observe  in  the  dispo- 
sitions and  the  destinies  of  men ;  and,  indeed, 
the  single  consideration  of  the  immense  Avf- 
tances  of  the  stars  firom  our  globe,  is  sufficient 
to  convince  any  rational  mind  that  their  influ- 
ence can  have  no  effect  on  a  region  so  remote 
from  the  spaces  which  they  occupy.  The  pla- 
netary bodies,  indeed,  may,  in  certain  cases, 
have  some  degree  of  physicdi  influence  on  the 
earth,  by  virtue  of  their  attractive  power,  but 
that  influence  can  never  aflect  the  operation  of 
moral  causes,  or  the  qualities  of  the  mind. 
Even  although  it  were  admitted  that  the  hea- 
venly bodies  have  an  influence  over  the  desti- 
nies of  the  human  race,  yet  we  have  no  data 
whatever  by  which  to  ascertain  the  mode  of 
its  operation,  or  to  determine  the  formula  or* 
rules  by  which  calculations  are  to  be  made,  in 
order  to  predict  the  fates  of  nations,  or  the  in- 
dividual temperaments  and  destinies  c^  men ; 
and  consequently,  the  principles  and  rules  on 
which  astrologers  proceed  in  constructing  horo" 
woopetf  and  calculating  nativities,  are  nothing 

*  Sat  AppsodlVi  Xfo.n.  t  lUd. 


else  than  mere  assumptions,  and  their  preteA* 
sions  nothmg  short  of  criminal  imposi^^ms  upoo 
the  credulity  of  mankind.  With  equally  the , 
same  reason  might  we  assert,  that  the  earth,  in 
different  positions  in  its  orbit,  would  have  an 
influence  in  producing  fools  and  maniacs  in  the 
planet  Jupiter,  or  in  exciting  wars  and  insurrec- 
tions among  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  as  to 
suppose,  with  Mr.  Varley,  the  prince  of  modem 
astrologers,  that  "  Saturn  passing  through  the 
atctndaaid,  caiMes  dulness  ajid  melancholy  for  a 
few  weeks,"  and  that  **  Jupiter,  in  the  third 
house,  gives  ssEfe  inland  journeys  and  agreeable 
neighbmirs  or  kindred." 

Notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of  the  doc- 
trines of  astrology,  this  art  has  been  practised 
in  every  period  of  time.  Among  the  Romans, 
the  people  were  so  infatuated  with  it,  that  the 
astrologers,  or,  as  they  were  then  called,  the 
mdhtmatidaiUy  maintained  their  ground  in 
spite  of  all  the  edicts  of  the  emperors  to  expel 
them  from  the  capital ;  and  afler  they  were  at 
length  expelled  by  a  formal  decree  of  the  senate, 
they  found  so  mudi  protection  from  the  credu- 
lity of  the  people,  that  they  still  remained  in 
Rome  unmolested.  Among  the  Chaldeans,  the 
Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  Uie  Greeks,  and  the 
Arabians,  in  ancient  times,  astrology  was  uni- 
formly included  in  the  list  of  the  sciences,  and 
used  as  one  species  of  divination  by  which  they 
attempted  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  futurity. 
The  Brahmins  in  India,  at  an  early  period,  in- 
troduced this  art  into  that  country,  and,  by 
means  olt  it,  have  rendered  themselves  the  ar- 
biters of  good  and  evil  hours,  and  of  the  for- 
tunes of  their  fellow-men,  and  have  thus  raised 
themselves  to  great  authority  and  influence 
among  the  illiterate  multitude.  They  are  con- 
sulted as  oracles,  and,  like  all  other  impostors, 
they  have  taken  great  care  never  to  sell  their 
answers  without  a  handsome  remuneration.  In 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  this  art  is  still 
practised,  and  only  a  short  period  has  elapsed 
since  the  princes  and  legislators  of  Europe  were 
directed  in  the  most  important  concerns  of  the 
state  by  the  predictions  of  astrologers.  In  tho 
time  of  Queen  Catharine  de  Medicis,  astrology 
was  so  much.in  vogue,  that  nothing,  however 
trifling,  was  to  be  done  without  consulting  the 
stars.  The  astrologer  Morin,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  directed  Cardinal  Richelieu's 
motions  in  some  of  his  journeys,  and  Louisa 
Maria  de  Gronzaga,  queen  of  Poland,  gave 
2000  crowns  to  carry  on  an  edition  of  his  Astro^ 
logia  QaUiea ;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  tho 
Third  and  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  the 
predictions  of  astrologers  «rere  the  common 
theme  of  the  court  conversation.  Even  in  the 
present 'day,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
empire,  this  fallacious  art  is  practised,  and  ita 
professors  are  resorted  to  for  judicial  informa- 
tion, not  only  by  the  vulgar,  bat  even  by  manv 
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ki  tb«  lu^er  splwr«8  of  life.  The  eztensire 
iiimI  nle  of  more  than  240,000  copies  of 
"Moore's AlmuMC,"  which  aboimdswithfuch 
prwftrtwne,  end  of  similar  pubticatioiiSi  is  a 
■trftii^  proof  of  the  belief  which  is  still  attached 
lothe  doctrines  of  astrolo|^  in  oar  own  a^  and 
eosntry,  and  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  from 
which  such  a  beKef  proceeds.*  Parhelia,  par- 
selemB,  shooting  stars,  fiery  meteors,  luminous 
ardies,  hmaf  rambow^,  and  other  atmospherical 
phenomena,  have  likewise  been  considered  by 
some  as  oooinoiis  of  impoiding  calamities. 

Such  are  some  of  the  objeds  in  the  heavenM, 
which  ignorance  and  Buperetition  have  arrayed 
wiih  imaginary  terrors. 

On  the  earth,  the  objects  which  have  given 
rise  to  grountfless  fears,  are  almost  innume- 
nAAo.  The  ignetfixtuif  those  harmless  metofn^ 
which  hover  above  mmst  and  fenny  places  in 
the  nighttime,  and  emit  a  glimmering  lif^t, 
have  been  regarded  as  malicious  spirits,  endea- 
vooring  to  deceive  the  bewildered  traveller,  and 
lead  htm  to  destroctioo.  The  ticking  noise 
of  the  Utile  insect  called  the  death-wttdk—ti 
icreecb-owl  screaming  at  the  window — a  raven 
croaking  over  a  hovne — a  dog  howling  in  the 
■ight^time — a  hare  or  a  sow  crossing  the  road — 
Ifae  meeting  of  a  bitdi  with  whelps,  or  a  snake 
lymg  in  the  road — the  Ming  of  salt  from  a  table 
-^-and  even  the corUng  of  afibre  of  tallow  in  a 
burning  cand]e,thave  been  regarded  with  ap- 
prehensioDS  of  terror,  as  prognostics  of  impend* 
iog  disasters,  or  of  approaching  death. 

In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the  motions  and 
appearances  of  the  ckwds  were,  not  long  ago, 
eonsidered  as  ominoos  of  disastrous  events. 
On  the  eveniog  before  new-year's  day,  if  a  black 
ciood  appeared  in  any  part  of  the  bonzon,  it  was 
bought  to  prognosticate  a  plague,  a  famine,  or 
Jie  death  of  some  great  man  in  that  part  of  the 
eoootry  over  which  it  seemed  to  hang;  and  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  place  threatened  by  the 
omen,  the  motions  of  the  clouds  were  often 
watched  through  the  whole  night.  In  the  same 
ooontry,  the  inhabitants  regard  certain  days  as 
tmhce^,  or  ominous  of  bad  fortune.  That  day 
of  the  week  on  which  the  3d  of  May  falls,  is 
deeaaed  unlucky  throughout  the  whole  year.  In 
the  isle  of  Mull,  ploughing,  sowing,  and  reap- 
Bg,  are  always  begim  on  Tuesday,  though  the 

•  That  ti>e  absoTtUtles  of  astrology  are  »tni  In 
tofoe  among  a  certain  class,  appears  from  the  pub- 
c^atlon  of  soch  works  as  the  folIowlD?:—"  A  Trea- 
Cee  on  Zodl&cal  Physlognoray,  iUustrated  by  en- 
craving  of  heads  and  featares,  and  accompanied 
bf  UMe«  of  the  times  of  the  rising  of  the  twelve 
aigns  of  the  aSodlac.  and  containing  also  new  astro- 
kfieal  expianatlons  of  some  remarkable  portions 
of  andem  mythological  history.  By  John  Varley. 
Ko.  L.  tarfe  8vo^  pp.  so,  to  be  curoprtsed  in  four 
parts.  Loocman  and  Go.  ISSR  !"  A  specimen  of 
some  of  the  fooieries  and  absurdities  gravely  treated 
sriV  this  sapient  author,  will  be  found  In  Nos.  UL  * 
ipt  lY.  of  the  Appendtz  to  this  voiume. 
llB8ooCUiid,tbe4s0d^psa<. 


most  favourable  weather  for  diase  pvpooea  be 
in  thii  way  frequently  kwt.  In  Morren,  none 
will,  upon  any  account,  dig  peat  or  turf  for  fuel 
on  FrKlay.  The  age  of  Uie  moon  is  also  much 
attended  to  by  the  vulgar  Highlanders ;  and  an 
opinion  prevails,  that  tf  a  house  take  fire  while 
the  moon  is  in  the  decrease,  the  family  will  from 
that  time  decline  in  its  curcumstances,  and  sink 
into  poverty.* 

In  England,  it  is  reckoned  a  bad  omen  to 
break  a  kx>king-glas8,  as  it  is  believed  the  party 
to  whom  it  bekxigs  will  lose  his  best  friend.  In 
going  a  journey,  if  a  sow  cross  the  road,  it  is 
believed  the  party  will  meet  either  with  a  disap- 
pointment or  a  bodily  accident  before  returning 
home.  It  ii  reckcmed  unlucky  to  see  first  one 
magpie,  and  then  another ;  and  to  kill  a  magpie, 
it  is  believed,  will  certainly  be  punished  with 
some  terrible  misfortune.  If  a  person  meet  a 
fimerai  procession,  it  is  considered  necessary 
always  to  take  off  the  hat,  which  keeps  all  the 
evil  spirits  that  ^end  the  body  in  good  humour* 
If  in  eating,  a  person  miss-  his  mouth,  and  the 
victuals  foU,  it  is  reckoned  very  unhicky,  and 
ominous  of  approaching  sickness.  It  is  also 
considered  as  unlucky  to  present  a  knife,  scis- 
sors, razor,  or  any  sharp  cutting  instrument,  to 
one's  mistress  or  friend,  as  they  are  apt  to  cut 
love  and  friendship;  and  tofindaknife  ornuoff 
denotes  ill  luck  or  disappointment  to  the  party. 

Among  the  ancient  nations,  there  was  hardly 
any  circumstance  or  occurrence,  however  tri- 
vial, from  which  they  did  not  draw  omens. 
This  practice  appears  to  have  taken  its  rise  in 
Egjrpt,  the  parent  country  of  almost  every  su- 
perstition of  paganism;  but,  irom  whatover 
source  it  may  have  derived  its  origin,  it  spread 
itself  over  the  whole  inhabited  globe,  even 
among  the  most  civilized  nations,  and  at  this 
day  it  prevails  more  or  less  among  the  vulgar 
in  every  country.  Even  kings  and  emperors, 
sages  and  heroes,  have  been  seized  with  alarm, 
at  the  most  trivial  circumstances,  which  they 
were  taught  to  consider  as  ominous  of  bad  for* 
tune,  or  of  impending  danger.  Suetonius  says 
of  Augustus,  that  he  believed  implicitly  in  cer- 
tain omens ;  and  that,  at  mane  tibi  oaUeu*  per^ 
peram^  ae  sinitUr  pro  deaeUro  inducer tUr^  ui  di- 
ruMf  "  if  his  shoes  were  improperly  put  on  in 
the  morning,  especially  if  the  left  shoe  was  pul 
upon  his  right  foot,  he  held  it  for  a  bad  omen.** 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  luminaries  of  hea- 
ven, the  clouds,  and  other  meteors  that  float  in 
the  atmosphere,  the  actions  of  animals,  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  the  days  of  the  week,  the 
most  trivial  incidents  in  human  life,  and  many 
other  circumstances,  have  afforded  matter  dT 
false  alarm  to  mankind.  But  this  ii  not  all ; 
Man,  ever  prone  to  disturb  his  own  peace,  not^ 
withstanding  the  real  evils  he  is  doomed  to  so^ 

*  E&«7ck>pedU  Bittaoolea,  Alt  Omsn. 
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far,  has  been  wgenions  enough  to  form  knag^ 
mary  monsters  which  have  no  existence,  either 
jb  heaven  or  on  earth,  nor  the  least  fonndation 
in  the  scenes  of  external  nature.  He  has  not 
only  drawn  false  conclusions  from  the  objects 
which  have  a  real  existence,  to  increase  his 
fiiars ;  but  has  created,  in  his  imagination,  an 
ideal  worlds  and  peopled  it  with  spectres,  hob- 
goblins, fairies,  satyrs,  imps^  wraiths,  genii, 
Itfownies,  witches,  wizards,  and  other  fantas- 
tical bnings,  to  whose  caprices  he  believes  his 
happiness  and  misery  are  subjected.  An  old 
wrinkled  hag  is  supposed  to  have  the  power  of 
rendering  miserable  all  around  her,  who  are  the 
objects  <^  her  hatred.  In  her  privy  chamber,  it 
10  believed,  she  can  roast  and  torment  the  absent, 
and  inflict  incurable  disorders  both  on  man  and 
beast  ;*  she  can  transport  herself  through  the 
air  on  a  spit  or  a  broomstick ;  or,  when  it  serves 
her  purpose,  she  can  metamorphose  herself  into 
a  cat  or  a  haure ;  and,  by  shaking  a  bridle  over  a 
person  asleep,  can  transform  him  into  a  horse ; 
and,  mounted  on  this  new-created  steed,  can  tra- 
verse the  air  on  the  wings  (^the  wind,  and  visU 
distant  countries  in  tlie  coarse  of  a  night.  A 
certain  bebg  called  a  fairy,  though  supposed  to 
be  at  least  two  or  three  feet  high,  is  believed  to 
kave  the  fiunilty  of  contracting  its  body,  so  as  to 
pass  through  the  key-hole  of  a  door ;  and  though 
they  are  a  distinct  species  of  beings  from  man, 
they  have  a  strong  fancy  for  children ;  and  hence, 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  new-i>om  infants 
are  watched  till  the  christening  is  over,  lest  they 
ahould  be  stolen  er  exchuiged  by  those  fantastic 
•xktences.  The  regions  of  the  air  have  been 
peopled  with  apparitions  and  terrific  phantoms 
of  different  kinds,  which  stalk  abroad  at  the  dead 
hour  of  night,  to  terrify  the  lonely  traveller.  In 
ruined  citftles  and  old  houses,  they  are  said  to 
anaounce  their  appearance  by  a  variety  of  loud 
and  dreadful  noises ;  sometimes  rattling  in  the 
okl  hall  like  a  coach  and  six,  and  rumbling  up 
and  down  the  staircase  Uke  the  trundling  of 
bowls  or  cannon-balls.  Especially  in  lonely 
^urchp-yards,  in  retired  caverns,  in  deep  forests 
and  delb,  horrid  sounds  are  said  to  have  been 
heard,  and  monstrous  shapes  to  have  appeared, 
by  which  whole  villages  have  been  thrown  into 
constemation.! 


•  The  reader  will  find  abundance  of  relaUons  of 
this  kind  bi "  Baton's  inviaMe  toorld  discovered^" 
a  book  which  was  long  read  with  avidity  by  the  vul- 
gar in  this  couutiyi  and  which  ha;,  frequently 
caused  emotions  of  terror  among  youthflil  groups 
lya  winter  evenings,  wliile  listening  to  Its  fearful  re- 
laiionB,  which  could  never  be  eradicate*!,  and  has 
rendered  them  cowards  in  the  dark,  during  all  the 
•ubsequent  periods  of  their  lives. 

*  That  many  of  the  superstitious  opinions  and 
practices  above  alluded  to,  still  prevail  even  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  empire,  appears  from  the 
foUowlBf  extract  f^om  the** Monthly  Magazine** 
for  July  1818,  p.  4M.— "In  StalTordshire,  they  bum 
a  calf  in  a  fHrm-houie  alive,  to  prevent  the  other 
calves  ftomdgriBg.  in  tho  same  coiinty«awoinan 


Nor  have  such  abmird  notions  boen  confined 
to  the  illiterate  vulgar ;  men  of  considerable 
acquirements  in  literature,  from  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  nature,  have  fallen  into  the  same 
delusions.  Formerly,  a  man  who  was  endowed 
with  considerable,  genius  ^d  knowledge,  wai 
reckoned  a  magician.  Doctor  Bartok>  waa 
seized  by  the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  because  he  unexpectedly  cured 
a  nobleman  of  the  gout;  and  the  illustrious 
Friar  Bacon,  because  he  was  bettor  acquainted 
with  experimental  philosophy  than  most  persona 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  suspectod, 
even  by  the  learned  ecclesiastics,  of  having 
dealings  with  the  devil.  Diseases  were  at 
Uiose  times  imputed^o /osctnodon,  and  hundredfl 
of  poor  wretches  were  dragged  to  the  stake  for 
being  accessary  to  them.  Mercaius,  physician 
to  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  relates,  that  he  had  seen 
a  very  beautiful  woman  break  a  steel  mirror  to 
pieces,,  and  blast  some  trees,  by  a  single  glance 
of  her  eyes !  Josephus  relates,  that  he  saw  a 
certain  Jew,  named  Eleazar,  draw  the  devil  out 
of  an  dd  woman's  nostrils,  by  the  i^iplication 
of  Sol(Hnon's  seal  to  her  nose,  in  the  presence 
of  Vespasian.  Dr.  Mynsight  is  said  to  have 
cured  several  bewitched  persons  with  a  plaster 
of  assaftetida.  How  the  assafoetida  was  effica* 
cious,  was  much  disputed  among  the  learned. 
Some  thought  the  devil  might  consider  such  an 
application  as  an  insult,  and  ran  off  in  a  passion ; 
but  others  very  sagely  observed,  that  as  devila 
were  supposed  to  have  eyes  and  ears,  it  waa 
probable  they  might  have  notu  too.  James 
yi.  who  was  i^med  for  his  polemics  and  theo- 
logical acquirements,  wrote  a  treatise  in  defence 
of  witchcraft,  and  persecuted  those  who  opposed 

having  kept  a  toad  in  a  pot  In  her  garden,  her  huap 
band  killed  it,  and  she  reproached  him  for  li,  sowing, 
she  intended  the  next  Sunday  to  have  taken  the  sa- 
crament, for  the  purpose  of  gelling  aopie  of  the 
bread  to  feed  him  with,  and  make  him  therel^y  a 
valuable  familiar  spirit  lo  her.  At  Lon?  APhton,  a 
yoimcfarmer  has  several  limes  predicted  his  own 
end,  from  what  he  calls  belna  to^Avrf  ovtr;  and  his 
mother  and  father  Informed  a  friend  of  mine,  (saj-s 
the  relator)  that  they  hatl  sent  to  the  "White  Witch 
Doctor,  ijeyond  Bridge  Water,  by  the  coacliman,  for 
a  charm  to  cure  him,  (having  paid  handsomely  fbr 
It :)  but  thai  he  had  now  given  him  over,  as  her 
sjiells  were  more  potent  than  his.  if  not  dead,  he  is 
dying  of  mere  fear,  and  all  the  parish  of  his  class 
believe  It.  There  is  also,  in  that  parish,  an  old  man 
who  sells  gingerbread  to  the  schools,  who  Is  always 
employed  to  cure  the  red  water  in  cow»,  by  means 
of  charms  and  verses  which  he  says  to  them.  In 
the  Marsh,  we  have  water  doctors,  who  gel  rich; 
at  the  mines,  diviners  with  rods,  who  fiiid  ores  and 
water ;  and  at  Weston-super-Mare,  they  sec  lights 
before  Amerals,  and  are  agreed  that  the  people  ia 
that  parish  always  die  by  threes,  *.  e.  ihree  oW, 
three  young,  three  men,  three  women,  &c.  Suck 
are  a  part  only  of  the  superstitions  of  the  West  ia 
1818  ."• 

Every  one  who  Is  much  conversant  with  the  lower 
ranks  of  society,  will  find,  that  such  noti<ms  are  still 
current  and  believed  by  a  considerable  portion  oC 
the  population,  whk^h  is  the  only  apology  that  caa 
be  made  for  stating  and  counteracting  such  opi 
nlons. 
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hai  qprnkw  oo  tiiBi  subjoot.  The  peraioknia 
eflacts  inmiBea,  oocmaicnied  by  the  explosion  of 
fcxdiogen  gas,  were  fiarmeiiy  imputed  to  the  de« 
Aoas  of  the  mane.  YmD  Hehnaiiti  Bodinus, 
Strooa,  and  Ltuther,  attributed  thunder  and 
anteort  to  the  deril.  Socrates  believed  ho  was 
gvided  by  a.  demon.  Dr.Cudworthi  GlanvU, 
and  otKers,  wrote  in  defence  of  witchcraft  and 
apparttkns.  But  it  would  be  endless  to  detail 
aft  the  feoUak  opinions  which  have  been  imbibed 
md  propagated  even  by  men  who  pretended  to 
fMOtts  and  learning. 

Besides  the  dpiaioos  to  which  I  have  now 
•riverted,  and  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
is  the  mind  with  unnecessary  apprehensions, 
Ihare  b  also  an  immense  variety  of  foolish  and 
arrooeous  opinions  which  passed  current  for 
genuine  truths  among  a  great  majority  of  man- 
kind. That  a  man  has  one  rib  less  than  a  wo- 
win,  thnt  there  is  a  certain  Jew  still  alive, 
who  has  wandered  through  the  w(vtd  since  the 
cnicifixionof  Christ,— that  the  coffin  of  Maho- 
met is  suspended  in  the  air  between  two  load- 
■eones,^4hat  the  city  of  Jerusalem  is  in  the 
oentre  of  the  world,— ^at  the  tenth  wave  of  the 
■ea  is  greater  and  more  dangerous  than  all  the 
rest,— that  all  ani"**'«  on  the  land  have  their 
eorrespooding  kinds  in  the  8ea,^4hat  tfafere  ia  a 
while  powder  which  UIls  without  giving  a  re- 
port,— that  the  bkK>d  of  a  goat  will  dissolve  a 
diamood,— (hat  all  the  stars  derive  tAeir  light 
from  the  sun, — that  a  candle  made  of  human 
&t,  when  lighted,  willprevent  a  person  asleep 
from  awaking,  with  many  other  similar  un- 
fiwnded  positions, — are  regarded  as  indispu- 
table truths  by  thousands,  whose  adherence  to 
traditioa  and  authority,  and 'whose  indolence 
and  credulity,  prevent  them  from  inquiring,  with 
a  manly  independence,  into  the  true  state  and 
naAire  of  things. 

Such  are  a  few,  and  but  a  very  few,  of  the 
sopentitiona  notions  and  vain  fears  by  which 
the  great  majority  of  the  human  race,  in  every 
age  and  country,  has  been  enslaved.  To  have 
attempted  a  complete  enumeration  of  such  hal- 
hicinaTinni  of  the  human  intellect,  would  have 
been  vain,  and  could  <»ly  have  produced  satiety 
and  dtBgnet.  That  such  absurd  notions  should 
ever  have  prevailed,  is  a  most  grating  and  hu- 
■w^*>^  thought,  when  we  consider  the  noble 
frootties  with  which  man  is  endowed.  That 
they  stiU  prevail,in  a  great  measure,  even  in  our 
own  co-jntry,  is  a  striking  proof,  that  we  are, 
as  yet,  but  just  emerging  fr<Hn  the  gloom  of  in- 
teieetaal  darkness.  The  prevalence  of  such 
cpiaioos  b  to  be  regretted,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  groondless  aUrms  they  create,  but  chiefly 
m  aecoont  of  the  false  ideas  they  mspire  widi. 
ragard  to  the  nature  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  omverse,  and  of  his  arrangements  m  the  go- 
tenment  of  the  world.  While  a  man,  whose 
Mbd  u  cnlifbtened  with  true  science,  perceives 


throughout  all  nature  the  most  striking  evidonilc* 
of  benevolent  design,  and  rejoices  in  the  benifl* 
nity  of  the  Cheat  Parent  of  the  universe, — ^while 
he  perceives  nothing  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
Creator,  in  any  department  of  his  wwks,  which 
has  a  direct  tendency  to  produce  pain  to  any  in- 
telligent or  sensitive  existence, — the  supersti- 
tious man,  on  the  contrary,  contemplates  the  ^ 
sky,  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  as  filled 
with  malicious  beings,  ever  ready  to  haunt  him 
with  terror,  or  to  plot  his  destruction.  The  one 
contemplates  the  Deity  directing  the  movements 
of  the  material  worid,  by  fixed  and  invariable 
laws,  which  none  but  himself  can  counteract  or 
suspend ;  the  other  riews  them  as  continually 
liable  to  be  controlled  by  ci^ricious  and  roalig* 
nant  beings,  to  gratify  the  most  tririal  and  un* 
w<Hthy  passions.  How  very  different,  of  course^ 
must  be  their  conceptions  and  feelings  respect* 
ing  the  attributes  and  government  of  the  Si»> 
preme  Being !  While  the  one  riews  Him  as  an 
infinitely  wise  and  benevolent  Father,  whose 
paternal  care  and  goodness  inspire  confidence 
and  affection ;  the  other  ihust  regard  him,  in  % 
certain  degree,  as  a  capricious  being,  and  offer 
up  his  adorations  under  the  influence  of  fbar. 
•  Such  notions  have  likewise  an  evident  ten* 
dency  to  habituate  the  mind  to  false  principlep 
and  processes  of  reasoning,  whish  unfit  it  for 
forming  legitimate  conclusions  in  its  researches 
afler  truth.  They  chain  down  the  understand* 
ing,  and  sink  it  into  the  most  abject  and  sordid 
state ;  and  prevent  it  from  rising  to  those  noble 
and  enlarged  views  which  revelaticm  and  modem 
science  exhibit,  of  the  order,  the  extent,  and  the 
economy  of  the  universe.  It  is  lamentable  to 
reflect,  that  so  many  thousands  of  beings  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  reason,  who  cannot 
by  any  jneans  be  persuaded  of  the  motion  of  the 
earth,  and  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  should  swallow,  without  the 
least  hesitation,  opinicms  ten  thousand  times 
more  improbable ;  and  find  no  difficulty  in  be* 
lieving  th&t  an  old  woman  can  transform  herself 
into  a  Aore,  and  wing  her  way  through  the  air 
on  a  broomstick. 

But  what  is  worst  of  all,  tueh  notiona  aknoti 
invariably  lead  to  the  perpetration  of  deeds  of 
cruelty  and  injustice.  Of  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition, the  history  of  almost  every  nation  affords 
the  most  ample  prooC  Many  of  the  barbarities 
conunitted  in  pagan  countries,  both  in  their  re* 
ligious  worship  vdA  their  civil  polity,  and  moal 
of  the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  victims  of  the 
Ronuah  inquisition,  have  flowed  firom  thie 
source.*    Nor  are  the  annals  of  our  01 


•  In  the  duchy  of  Lorraine^  MO  females  were  dell> 
vered  over  to  the  flames,  for  tMin«  w<ic^.  by  one 
Inaulsltor  alone.  Under  this  accuMiion,  It  Is  reck- 
oned that  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  wmm  have 
perUhed  by  the  hands  of  the  Inijuliltion.— -  Inquls$' 
Hm  Unmasksdt"  by  Puigblanch. 
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tiy  dofioient  in  exunplea  of  this  kind :  The 
belief  attached  to  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft,  led 
our  ancestors,  little'more  than  a  century  ago,  to 
condemn  and  to  bum  at  the  stake  hundreds  of 
unhappy  women,  accused  of  crimes  of  which 
they  could  not  povibly  have  been  guilty.*^  In 
New  England,  about  the  year  1692,  a  witchcraft 
phrensy  rose  to  such  excess  as  to  produce  com- 
motions and  calamities  more  dreadful  than  the 
scourge'  of  war  or  the  destroying  pestilence. 
There  lived  in  the  town  of  Saltm,  m  that  coun- 
try, two  young  women,  who  were  subject  to 
convulsions,  accompanied  with  extraordinary 
symptoms.  Their  father,  a  minister  of  the 
diurch,  supposing  they  were  btwUchedj  cast  his 
Buspicions  upon  an  Indian  girl,  who  lived  in  the 
house,  whom  he  compelled,  by  harsh  treatment, 
to  confess  that  she  was  a  witch.  .  Other  women, 
on  hearing  this,  immediately  believed  that  the 
convulsions,  which  proceeded  only  from  the 
nature  ci  their  sex,  were  owing  to  the  same 
cause.  Three  citizens,  casually  named,  were 
immediately  thrown  into  prison,  accused  of 
witchcraft,  hanged,  and  their  bodies  left  ex- 
posed to  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  A  few 
days  after,  sixteen  other  persons,  together  with 
a  counsellor,  who,  because  he  refused  to  plead 
against  them,  was  supposed  to  share  in  their 
guilt,  suffered  in  the  same  manner.  From 
this  ^nstant,  ^e  imagination  of  the  multitude 
was  inflamed  with  Uiese  horrid  and  gloomy 
ecenes.  Children  of  tei^  years  of  8^  were  put 
to  death,  youn^  girls  were  stripped  naked,  and 
the  marks  of  witdicraft  searched  for  upon  their 
bodies  with  the  most  indecent  curiosity ;  and 
'hose  spots  of  the  scurvy  which  age  impresses 
upon  the  bodies  of  old  men,  were  taken  for  evi- 
dent signs  of  infernal  power.  In  default  <^  these, 
torments  were  employed  to  extort  confessions, 
dictated  by  the  executioners  themselves.  For 
such  fancied  crimes,  the  offspring  of  supersti- 
tion alone,  they  were  imprisoned,  tortured, 
murdered,  and  their  bodies  devoured  by  the 
beasts  of  prey.  If  the  magistrates,  tircMl  out 
Jiriih  executions,  refused  to  punish,  they  were 
themselves  accused  of  the  crimes  they  tolerated ; 
the  very  minbters  of  religion  raised  false  wit- 
nesses against  them,  who  made  them  forfeit, 
with  their  lives  the  tardy  remorse  excited  in 
them  by  humanly.  Dreams,  apparitions,  ter- 
ror, and  consternation  of  every  kind,  increased 
these  prodigies  of  foUy  and  horror.  The  pri- 
sons were  filled,  the  gibbets  left  standing,  and 

*  The  Scots  appear  to  have  displayed  a  more  than 
ordinary  seal  against  witches,  and  it  is  said  that 
more  deranged  old  women  were  condmnned  (br  this 
Imaginary  crime  in  Scotland*  than  in  any  other  conn- 
try.  So  late  as  1718,  a  poor  woman  was  burned  for 
witcheraft,  which  was  among  the  last  executions  in 
Scotland.  A  variety  of  curious  particulars  in  rela- 
Uon  to  the  trials  of  witches,  may  be  seen  In  Pit- 
caim*8  "  Criminal  Trials,  and  other  proceedings  be* 
fore  the  Hl£h  Court  of  Justiciary  In  Scotland.**-- 
Part  n.  lately  published.  See  also  Appendix,  No.  Y. 


aU  the  citizens  involved  in  gloomy  apprelraiw 
sions.  So  that  superstitious  notiiMis,  so  far  from 
being  innocent  and  harmless  speculations,  lead 
to  the  most  deplorable  results,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  undermined  and  eradicated  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  promote  the  h^piness  and 
the  good  order  of  general  socie^. 

Such,  then,  is  the  evil  we  find  existing  among 
mankind— false  opinions,  which  produce  vain 
fears,  which  debase  the  understanding,  exliibit 
distorted  views  of  the  Deity,  and  lead  to  deedff 
of  cruelty  and  injustice.  Let  us  now  consider 
the  remedy  to  be  applied  for  its  removal. 

I  have  all  along  taken  it  for  granted,  thai 
ignorance  of  the  laws  and  econmny  d  nature 
is  the  great  source  of  the  absurd  opinions  ta 
which  f  have  adverted,~-a  position  which,  X 
presume,  will  not  be  called  in  question.  For 
such  opinions  cannot  bo  deduced  from  an  atten- 
tive survey  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  orfirom 
an  inducti(»i  of  well-authenticated  facts;  and 
they  are  equally  repugnant  to  the  dictates  off 
revelation.  Nay,  so  far  are  they  from  having 
any  foundation  in  nature  or  experience,  that  in 
proportion  as  we  advance  in  our  researches 
into  Nature's  economy  and  laws,  in  the  same 
proporti<m  we  perceive  their  futility  and  ab- 
surdity. As  in  most  other  cases,  so  in  this,  a 
knowledge  of  tUb  cause  of  the  evil  leads  to  the 
proper  remedy.  Let  us  take  away  the  cause, 
and  the  effect  of  course  vrill  be  removed.  Let 
the  exercise  of  the  rational  faculties  be  directed 
into  a  proper  channel,  apd  the  mind  furnished 
with  a  few  fundamental  and  incontrovertible 
principles  of  reasoning — ^let  the  proper  sources 
of  information  be  laid  open — ^let  striking  and 
interesting  facts  be  presented  to  view,  and  a 
taste  for  rational  investigation  l>e  encouraged 
and  promoted — let  habits  of  accurate  observap 
tion  be  induced,  and  the  mind  directed  to  draw 
proper  conclusions  from  the  various  objects 
which  present  themselves  to  view, — and  then 
we  may  confidently  expect,  that  superstitious 
epini<Hi8,  with  all  their  usuaJ  accompaniments, 
will  gradually  evanish,  as  the  shades  of  night 
before  the  rising  sun. 

But  here  it  riiay  be  inquired.  What  hind  of 
htunolfdge  is,  it  that  will  produce  this  eflfect? 
It  is  not  merely  an  acquaintance  with  a  number 
of  dead  languages,  with  Roman  and  Grecian 
antU]uities,  with  the  subtleties,  of  meti^ihysics, 
with  pagan  mythology,  with  politics  or  poetry : 
these,  however  important  in  other  points  of 
view,  will  not,  in  the  present  case,  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  for  we  have  already  seen,  that 
many  who  were  conversant  in  such  subjects  were 
not  proof  against  the  admission  of  superstitious 
opinicms.  In  order  to  produce  the  desired  ef- 
feet,  the  mind  must  be  directed  to  the  study  of 
material  nature,  to  contemplate  the  various 
appearances  it  presents,  and  to  mark  the  uni* 
form  results  of  those  invariable  laws  by  whibh 
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is  governed.  In  particular,  the 
I  aboald  Ve  directed  to  those  diitcoveries 
wJiieb  have  been  made  by  philosophers  in  the 
tffferem  departments  of  nature  and  art,  during 
ihe  last  two  centuries.  For  this  purpose,  the 
study  of  natural  history,  as  recording  the  vari- 
ous facts  respecting  the  atmosphere,  the  waters, 
tbe  earth,  and  animated  beings,  combined  with 
the  study  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy, 
■a  explftioing  the  causes  of  ^e  phenomena  of 
nature,  will  have  ah^>py  tendency  to  eradicate 
from  the  oaind  those  fsdse  notions,  and,  at  the  ' 
same  time,  will  present  to  view  objects  of  de- 
fi^tfil  c3ntemptatIon.  Let  a  person  be  once 
tffeoroughly  convinced  that  Nature  is  uniform  in 
bar  operations,  and  governed  by  regular  laws, 
impressed  by  an  all- wise  and  benevolent  Being, 
— 4e  win  »oon  be  inspired  with  confidence,  and 
wis  not  easily  be  alarmed  at  any  occasional 
phenomena  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  as 
eiceptions  to  the  general  nde. 

For  exaniple,--4et  persons  be  taught  that 
•dipses  are  occasioned  merely  by  the  shadow 
of  one  opaque  body  falling  upon  another — that 
they  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  inclination 
of  the  moon's  orbit  to  that  of  the  earth — that  the 
ttraee  when  they  take  place  depend  on  the  new 
or  fnfl  moon  happening  at  or  near  the  points  of 
inftersec^on — and  that  otherplanets  whidihave 
noons,  ezpenence  eclipses  of  a  similar  nature 
— 4hat  the  comets  are  regular  bodies  belonging 
to  oar  syatom,  which  fimsh  their  revolutions, 
mad  appear  and  disappeu  in  stated  periods  of 
tiiBe--that  the  northern  lights,  though  seldom 
seen  id  southern  dimes,  are  frequent  in  the 
rsgioits  of  the  North,  ajKfsupply  the  inhabitants 
wSh  light  in  the  absence  of  the  stm,  and  have 
probably  a  relation  to  the  magnetic  and  electric 
fmds— that  the  igneafatid  are  harmless  lights, 
fivmed  by  the  ignition  of  a  certain  spedes  <^ 
gas  prodnoed  in  the  soils  ^xwe  which  they 
h0ver--that  the  notes  of  the  death-watch,  so 
fitf  froei  being  presages  of  death,  are  asoer- 
tained  to  be  ^  notes  of  iooe,  and  presages  of 
hymeneal  intercourses  among  these  little  in- 
sects;* let  rational  information  of  this  kind  be 
iapaffted,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  contem- 
pUle  natnre  with  tranquillity  and  composure. 
Nay,  a  more  beneficial  effect  than  even  this, 
win,  at  the  same  time,  be  produced.  Those 
flfajocts  which  they  formerly  beheld  with  alarm, 
wfll  now  be  converted  into  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, and  be  contemplated  with  emotions  of 
deiiglit 


I  IhHn  the  dread  immensity  of  space, 

The  mshlng  comet  to  the  sun  descends. 
With  awftftrain  projected  o'er  the  world ; 

— — '«-— ^-^— — «— ^-»-  The  enllghtsn'd  Cbw^ 
Vbose  god-like  minds  philOMpUy  exalts, 
TBe glorious sttangerhatL   Theyftelajo/ 

^'Tlils  fM  waa  poitlGiilarly  aseectalned  by  9r. 
>sdiam/-fWloso#Swl  TrmmuUoiu,  No.  »u 


Divinely  great :  they  In  their  powers  extitti 
They  see  the  hiazing  wonder  rise  anew, 
In  seeming  terror  clod,  hut  kindly  t>ent 
To  work  the  will  of  aU-iusiaiiUng  Love." 

ThoTMon^t  Summtr. 

Such  are  the  sublime  emotions  with  whidi  a 
person,  enlightened  with  the  beams  of  sdenoo 
contemplates  the  return  of  a  comet,  or  any  un- 
common celestial  appearance.  He  will  wait 
the  approach  of  such  phenomena  with  pleasing 
expectation,  in  hopes  of  discovering  more  ot 
the  nature  and  destination  of  those  distant  orbs ; 
and  win  be  led  to  form  more  enlarged  ideas  ot 
their  omnipotent  Creator. 

Again,  to  remove  the  apprehensions  which 
arise  from  the  fear  of  invisible  and  incorporeal 
beinj^,  let  persons  be  instructed  in  the  various 
optical  illusions  to  which  we  are  subject,  aris- 
ing from  the  intervention  of  fogs,  and  the  indis- 
tinctness of  vision  in  the  night-time,  which  maka 
us  fi-equently  mistake  a  bush  that  is  near  us  for 
a  large  tree  at  a  distance ;  and,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  which  illusions,  a  timid  imagination 
will  transform  the  indistinct  image  of  a  cow  or 
a  horse  into  a  terrific  phantom  df  a  monstrous 
size.  Let  them  also  be  taught,  by  a  selection 
of  well-authenticated  facts,  the  powerful  infUk- 
ence  of  the  imagination  in  creating  ideal  forms, 
especially  when  under  the  dominion  of  fear— 
the  effects  produced  by  the  workings  of  con- 
science, when  harassed  with  guiit — hy  very 
lively  dreams,  by  strong  doses  of  opium,  by 
drunkenness,  hysteric  passions,  madness,  and 
other  disorders  that  affect  the  mind,  and  by 
the  eunning  artifices  of  impostors  to  promote 
some  sinister  or  nefiuious  designs.  Let  them 
likewise  be  instructed  in  the  nature  of  tpoif 
taneotts  eombu$tiona  and  detonatiorUt  occasioned 
by  the  accidental  combustion  and  explosion  of 
gases,  which  produce  occasional  noises  and 
lights  in  church-yards  and  empty  houses.  Let 
the  experiments  of  optics,  and  the  striking  phe- 
nomena produced  by  electricity,  galvamsm, 
magnetism,  and  tl^  different  gases,  be  exhi- 
bitMi  to  their  view,  together  with  details  of  the 
resuhs  whicif  have  been  produced  by  varioOi 
mechanical  cimtrivances.  In  fine,  let  their  at- 
tention be  directed  to  the  foolish,  whimsical,  and 
extravagant  notions,  attributed  to  apparitions, 
and  to  their  inconsistency  with  the  wise  and 
benevdent  arrangements  o^  the  Governor  of 
the  universe.* 

That  such  instructions  as  those  I  have  now 
hinted  at  would  completely  produce  the  intended 
effect,  may  be  argued  from  this  considerotioa, 
•"•^latthe^havg  untformly  produced  thie  ffftc^  ^ 
eoery  mmd  yolwii  ha$  b^en  thu$  enUghtened, 
Where  is  the  man  to  be  found,  whooe  mind  is 
eidightened  in  the  doctrines  and  discoveries  of 

•  See  Appendix.  No.  YII.  for  an  mustzatlon  of  sons 
of  the  eauses  which  have  concurred  to  propaffais 
the  belief  oT  apparitions. 
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Viodem  science,  aiid  who  yet  remains  the  slave 
of  superstitious  notions  and  vain  fears  ?  Of  all 
the  philosophers  in  Europe,  is  there  one  who 
is  alarmed  at  an  eclipse,  at  a  oomet,  at  an  ignU 
/atuMt,  or  the  notes  of  a  death-watch,  or  who 
postpOTies  bis  experiments  on  account  of  what 
is  called  an  unlucky  day  ?  Did  we  ever  hear 
of  a  spectre  appearing  to  such  a  person,  drag- 
ging  him  from  bed  at  the  dead  hour  of  midnight  to 
wander  through  the  forest  trembling  with  fear  ? 
No :  such  beings  appear  only  to  Uie  ignorant 
and  illiterate ;  and  we  never  heard  of  their  ap- 
pearing to  any  one  who  did  not  previously  be- 
lieve in  their  existence.  But  why  should  phi- 
losophers be  freed  from  such  terrific  visions,  if 
substantial  knowledge  had  not  the  power  of  ba^ 
Dishing  them  from  the  mind?  Why  should 
nipematural  beings  feel  so  shy  in  conversing 
with  men  of  science  ?  They  would  be  the  fit^ 
test  persons  to  whom  they  might  impart  their 
secrets,  and  communicate  information  respect- 
ing the  invisible  world,  but  it  never  falls  to  their 
lot  to  be  favoured  wi^  such  visits.  Therefore, 
it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  would  infallibly  dissipate  those 
groundless  fears  which  have  so  long  disturbed 
the  bappineM  particularly  of  the  lower  orders  of 
mankind.'* 

It  forms  no  olijection  to  what  has  been  now 
stated,  that  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  be- 
lieved  in  the  existence  of  ghosts,  and  in  the 
second  sight:  for,  with  all  his  vast  acquirements 
in  literature,  he  was  ignorant  of  natural  science, 
and  even  attempted  to  ridicule  the  study  of  na- 
tural philosophy  and  astronomy — the  principal 
subjects  which  have  the  roost  powerful  tendency 
to  dissipate  such  notions,— as  may  be  seen  in 
No.  24  of  his  "  Rambler ;"  where  he  endea- 
vours to  give  force  to  his  ridicule  by  exhibiting 
tiie  oddities  of  an  imaginary  pretender  to  these 
sciences.  He  talks  of  men  of  science  "  lavish- 
ing their  hours  in  calculating  the  weight  of  the 
terraqueous  globe,  or  in  adjusting  systems  of 
worlds  beyond  the  reach  of  the  telescope  ;'*  and 
adds,  that "  it  was  the  greatest  praise,  of  So- 

•  It  would  be  unfair  to  Infer  from  any  expressions 
here  used,  that  the  author  denies  the  possibility  of 
supernatural  visions  and  appearances.  We  are 
asftured,  from  the  records  of  Sacred  History,  that 
beings  of  an  order  superior  to  the  human  race,  have 
*'  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers  manners,"  made 
their  appearance  to  men.  But  there  Is  the  mosc 
marked  illfrereoce  between  vulgar  apparitions,  and 
the  celestial  messengers  to  which  the  records  of  Ete- 
velatlon  refer.  Thoy  appeared,  not  to  old  women 
and  ctowiis,  but  to  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  apos- 
tles. They  appealed,  not  to  fnghten  the  tlmkl.  and 
to  create  unnecessary  alarm,  but  to  declare  "  tidings 
of  great  J<»y."  They  appeared,  not  to  reveal  such 
paltry  secrets  as  the  plaee  where  a  pot  of  gold  or 
silver  Is  concealed,  or  where  a  lost  ring  may  be 
fband,  but  to  communicate  Intelligence  worthy  of 
God  to  reveal,  and  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  man 
to  receive.  In  these,  and  many  other  respects,  there 
is  the  most  striking  contrast  between  popular 
ghosts,  and  the  supernatural  communications  and 
appearanoes  recoroed  in  Scripture* 


crates,  that  he  drew  the  wits  of  Greece  from 
the  vain  pursuit  of  natural  phUosopt^  to  moral 
inquiries,  and  tui^ed  their  thoughts  from  star* 
and  tides,  and  matter  and  motion,  upon  the  va- 
rious modes  of  virtue  and  rclaticns  of  life.**  His 
opinions  and  conduct,  therefore,  can  only  be 
considered  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  sentiments  above  expressed. 

Nor  should  it  be  considered  as  a  thing  im- 
practical e  to  instruct  the  great  body  of  mankind 
in  the  subjects  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Every 
roan  possessed  of  what  is  called  common  senwi 
is  capable  of  acquiring  aU  the  information  re- 
quisite for  the  purpose  in  view,  even  without 
infringing  on  the  time  allotted  fbr  his  daily  la- 
bours, provided  his  attention  be  once  thoroughly 
directed  to  its  acquisition,  and  pr<^r  means 
used  to  promote  his  instruction.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  all  men  should  be  made  profound 
mathematicians  and  philosophers ;  nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  eradicate  fklse  opinions, 
and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  the  mind.  A  general 
view  (^useful  knowledge  is  all  that  b  necessary 
for  the  great  mass  of  mankind ;  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  incomparably  preferable  to  that  gross 
ignorance,  and  those  grovelling  dispositions, 
which  so  generally  prevail  among  the  inferior 
ranks  of  society.  And,  to  acquire  such  a  de- 
gree of  rational  information,  requires  only  that 
a  taste  for  it,  and  an  eager  desire  for  acquiring 
it,  be  excited  in  the  mind.  If  this  were  attained, 
I  am  bold  to  affirm,  that  the  acquisition  of  such 
information  may  be  made  by  any  person  who  is 
caqiable  of  learning  a  common  mechanical  em- 
ployment, and  will  cost  him  less  trouble  and . 
expense  than  are  requisite  to  a  schoolboy  for 
acquiring  the  elements  of  the  Latm  tongue. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  subjects* 
Since  it  appears  that  ignorance  produces  super- 
stition, and  superstitious  notions  engender  vain 
fears  and  distorted  views  of  the  government  of 
the  Almighty,— since  all  fear  is  in  itself  painful, 
and,  when  it  conduces  not  to  safety,  is  painful 
without  use,— Hsvery  consideration  and  every 
scheme  by  which  groundless  terrors  may  be  re- 
moved, and  just  conceptions  of  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity  promoted,  must  diminish  the 
simi  of  human  misery,  and  add  something  to 
htmian  haf^iness.  If  therefore  the  acquisition 
of  useful  knowledge  respecting  the  laws  and 
tfie  economy  of  the  universe  would  produce  this 
effect,  the  more  extensively  such  information  is 
•  propagated,  the  more  happiness  will  be  diflUsod 
among  mankind. 

SECTION  n. 

0«   THS   UTII4TT   or   SirOWLXDOB  IIT  PAX^ 

vxNTnro    DissasES    ahd    fat  ax  ^cci- 

DBIITS. 

It  is  a  conclusion  which  has  been  deduced 
firom  long  experience,  **  that  mankind  in  their 
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cyiuiijoi  and  conduct  are  apt  to  run^firom  one 
eztreme  to  another."  We  have  already  seeni 
fiat,  in  ooo^equence  of  fal»e  C(»)ccptums  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  hia  arrangements  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  the  minds  of  multitudes  have  been 
•farmed  by  the  most  imfounded  apprehensions, 
aad  have  been  **  in  great  fear  where  no  fear 
was."  On  the  other  hand,  (rom  a  similar  cause, 
■any  have  run  heedlessly  ii\to  danger  and  de- 
itroctioo,  when  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
powers  of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  theic  operas 
tion,  woold  have  pointed  out  the  road  to  safety. 
This  leads  me  to  the  illustration  of  another  ad- 
vantage which  would  be  derived  from  a  general 
diffiiskRi  of  knowIedge,-^Damely, 

T%at  it  would  tend  to  prevent  many  of  those 
disaotei  and  fatal  aeodents  totuchfhvo  from  igno' 
ronce  of  the  lawe  which  govern  ths  aperatione  qf 


"niere  are,  indeed,  several  accidents  to  which 
Mankind  are  exposed,  which  no  human  wisdom 
can  fiiresee  or  prevent.  Being  furnished  with 
&culties  of  a  hmited  nature,  and  placed  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  where  so  many  powerful  and 
etm^icated  causes  are  in  constant  operation, 
we  are  sometimes  exposed,  all  on  a  sudden,  to 
the  action  of  destructive  causes,  d*  which  we 
were  ignorant,  or  over  which  we  have  no  con- 
trol. Even  although  we  could  foresee  a  pesti- 
lexuce,  a  fanune,  an  earthquake,  an  inundation, 
or  the  emption  of  a  volcano,  we  could  not  alto- 
gather  prevent  the  calamities  which  generally 
flow  fitim  their  destructive  ravages.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  affirmed  with  truth,  that  a 
great  proporticm  of  the  physical  evib  and  acci- 
deius  to  which  the  human  race  is  liablo}  are  the 
effects  of  a  culpable  ignorance,  and  mi^t  be 
effectually  prevented,  were  useful  knowledge 
more  extensively  diAbsed.  But  it  unfortunately 
happens,  in  alnMwt  every  imtance,  that  the  per- 
sons who  are  exposed  to  the  accidents  to  which 
I  allude,  are  ignorant  of  the  means  requisite  for 
averting  the  danger.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
aiiall  select  a  few  examples,  and  shall  inter- 
q>erse  a  few  hints  and  maxims  for  the  consider- 
ation of  those  whom  it  may  coocem. 

The  first  class  of  accidents  to  which  I  shall 
advert,  comprises  those  which  have  happened 
from  iffnorv%ee  of  the  nature  and  propertie*  qfthe 
d^erent  gaaegy  and  of  the  noxious  effects  which 
Mine  of  them  produce  on  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal life. 

We  have  frequently  read  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  and  some  of  us  have  witnessed,  such 
aecidents  as  the  fi>Uowing : — A  man  descends 
into  a  deep  well,  which  had  for  some  time  been 
shut  up.  When  he  has  gone  down  a  con^ider- 
tkie  way  be  suddenly  lets  go  his  hold  of  the 
rope  or  ladder  by  which  he  descends,  and  drops 
lotbe  bottom  in  a  state  of  insensibility,  devoid 
of  utterance,  and  unable  to  point  out  the  cause 
«f  his  disaster.    Another  hastily  follows  him, 


to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  to  afford  him  assisU 
ance ;  but  by  the  time  he  arrives  at  the  same 
depth  he  shares  the  same  fate.  A  third  person, 
afier  some  hesitation,  descends  with  more  cau- 
tious steps.  But  he  soon  begins  to  feel  a  cer^ 
tain  degree  of  giddiness,  and  makes  haste  to 
ascend,  or  is  drawn  up  by  assistants.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  unhappy  persons  at  the  bottom 
of  the  well  are  frequently  left  to  remain  so,  long 
in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  that  all  means 
of  restoration  prove  abortive ;  and  the  cause  of 
the  disaster  remains  a  mystery,  till  some  medical 
gentleman,  or  other  person  oS  intelligence,  ba 
made  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
accident.  Similar  accidents,  owing  to  the  same 
cause,  have  happened  to  persons  who  have  ii^ 
cautiously  descended  into  brewers'  vats,  or  who 
have  entered  precipitately  into  wine  cellars  and 
vaults,  which  had  been  long  shut  up  from  the 
external  air,  azui  where  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation was  going  on :  They  have  been  suddenly 
struck  down,  as  by  a  flash  of  lightning ;  and, 
in  some  instances  the  vital  spark  has  been 
completely  extinguished.  Many  instances,  too, 
could  be  produced,  of  w(M'kmen,  who  have  in- 
cautiously laid  themselves  down  to  sleep  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  lime-kUns  where  they  were 
employed,  having,  in  a  short  time,  slept  the 
sleep  of  death.  The  burning  of  charcoal  in 
close  apartments  has  also  proved  fatal  to  many ; 
nxM-e  especially  when  they  have  retired  to  rest 
in  such  apartments,  while  the  charcoal  was 
burning,  and  before  the  rooms  had  received  a 
thorough  ventilation. 

Numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  acci- 
dents have  happened,  in  the  circumstances  now 
stated,  and  which  are  still  frequently  recurring ; 
all  which  might  have  been  prevented  had  the 
following  facts  been  generally  known  and  at- 
tended to : — That  there  exists  a  certain  species 
of  air,  termed  ,fixed  air,  or  carbonic  add  got, 
which  instantly  extinguishes  flame,  and  is  de- 
structive to  animal  life ;  that  it  is  found  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ii^laces  which  have  been 
shut  up  from  the  external  atmospherei— as  in 
old  wells,  pits,  caverns,  and  close  vaults ;  that 
it  is  c<^iously  produced  during  the  fermentation 
of  liquors  in  brewers'  vats,  where  it  hovers  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquor ;  in  cellars  where  wine 
and  malt-liquors  are  kept ;  and  by  the  burning 
of  lime  and  charcoal ;  and,  that  being  nearly 
twice  as  heavy  as  common  air,  it  sinks  to  the 
bottom  of  the  place  where  it  is  produced.  The 
following  plain  hints  are  therefore  all  that  is 
requisite  to  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  disasters.  Previous  to 
entering  a  well  or  pit  which  has  been  l<Mig  se- 
cluded from  the  external  air,  let  a  lighted  candle 
or  taper  be  sent  down ;  if  it  continues  to  bu^ 
at  the  bottom  there  is  no  danger,  for  air  that  wiU 
support  flame,  without  an  explosion,  will  also 
support  animal  life;  but,  shoukl  the  taper  be 
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extinguished  before  it  reaches  the  bottom,  it 
would  be  attended  with  imminent  danger  to  ven- 
ture down  till  the  foul  air  be  expelled.  The 
noxious  air  may  be  destroyed  by  throwing  dowm 
a  quantity  of  quick  limey  and  gradually  sprin- 
kling it  with  water ;  for  as  the  lime  slakes  it  will 
absorb  the  mephitic  air,  and  a  person  may 
aderwards  descend  in  safety.  Where  lime  is 
not  at  hand,  a  bush,  or  such  like  bulky  sub- 
stance, may  be  let  down  and  drawn  up  several 
times ;  or  some  buckets  of  water  may  be  thrown 
into  it,  till  the  air  be  so  purified,  that  a  lighted 
taper  will  continue  to  buni.at  the  bottom.  These 
precautionary  hints  will  apply  to  all  the  other 
cases  referred  to,  where  this  species  of  gas  may 
happen  to  exist.  To  which  I  may  also  add,  as 
another  hint,  that  in  every  situation  where  fixed 
air  is  supposed  to  exist,  it  is  more  dangerous  to 
sit  or  to  lie  down,  in  such  places,  than  to  stand 
erect ;  for,  as  tliis  gas  is  the  heaviest  of  all  the 
ffases,  it  occupies  the  lowest  place ;  and  there- 
fore, a  person  lying  on  the  ground  may  be  sufib- 
cated  by  it,  while  another  standing  at  his  side 
would  feel  no  injury,  his  mouth  being  raised 
above  the  stratum  of  the  noxious  fluid.* — I  shall 
only  remark  farther  on  this  head,  that  several 
disorders  have  been  contracted  by  persons  sleep- 
ing under  the  branches  of  trees  in  the  night- 
time, and  in  apartment  where  great  quantities 
of  fruit,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  are  kept,— 
from  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  during  the  night, 
the  leaves  of  trees,  and  all  vegetable  matter 
perspire  a  deleterious  air,  which,  when  it  has 
accumulated  to  a  certain  degree,  may  induce  a 
variety  of  serious  complaints,  and  sometimes 
prove  fatal. 

TTie  diafuters  which  have  happened  in  coal 
mines,  and  other  subterraneous  apartmenU,  form 
another  class  of  accidents,  many  of  which  have 
been  the  effects  of  ignorance.  Of  late  years 
an  inmionse  number  of  men,  boys,  and  horses, 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  explosion  of  inflam- 
mable air  in  the  coal  mines  in  this  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  n.vtii  ^  England,  where  the 
most  affecting  and  tragical  scenes  have  been 
presented  to  view.  On  the  forenoon  of  Monday, 
85th  May,  1812,  a  dreadful  accident  took  place 
at  Felling,  near  Gateshead,  in  the  mine  belong- 
ing to  C.  T.  Branding,  Esq.  When  nearly  the . 
whole  of  the  workmen  w^ere  below, — the  second 
set  having  gone  down  before  the  first  had  come 
up,— a  double  blast  of  hydrogen  gas  took  place, 

•  The  CTotto  del  CanI,  a  small  cavern  in  Italy, 
about  four  leaden  from  Naplca,  contains  a  stratum 
of  carbonic  acid  sas.  It  has  been  a  common  prac- 
tice to  drive  dojjs  into  the  cavern,  where  they  suffer 
a  temporarj'  death,  for  the  eniertainment  of  stran- 
gers. Bui  a  man  enters  with  perfect  safely,  and  feels 
no  parllcular  inconvenience  by  standing  in  it,  be- 
cause his  mouth  is  considerably  alwve  the  surface 
of  the  stratum  of  deleterious  air ;  but  were  he  to 
lie  down  he  would  be  instantly  snfTocated.  The 
same  precaution  may  also  be  useful  in  walking 
throui^  certain  caverns  in  our  own  country. 


and  set  the  mine  on  fire,  forcing  up  an  immense 
volume  of  srocAe,  which  darkened  the  air  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  scattered  an  iromenso 
quantity  of  small  coal  from  the  upcast  shaft*  Tn 
tiiis  calamity  ninety-three  men  and  boys  pe- 
rished. The  mine  was  obliged  to  be  closed  up 
on  the  following  Saturday,  in  order  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  which  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  saving 
any  of  the  sufl*erers.  On  the  Cth  October,  in 
tlie  same  year,  and  in  the  same  county,  (Ehir- 
ham,)  a  coal-pit,  at  Shiney  Row,  suddenly  took 
fire,  by  explosion  of  the  inflammable  air ;  in 
consequence  of  which  seven  persons  were  se- 
verely scorched.  And  on  the  Saturday  follow- 
ing, (October  10th,)  the  Harrington  Mill  pit, 
distant  from  the  other  about  two  or  three  hunted 
yards,  also  took  fire ;  by  which  four  men  and 
nineteen  boys  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  many 
people  severely  wounded  and  burned,  and  two 
boys  Were  missing.  This  dreadful  catastrophe 
was  likewise  occasioned  by  the  explosion  of  fire- 
damp.f  The  above  are  only  two  or  three  ex* 
amples  of  a  variety  of  similar  accidents  which 
have  happened,  of  late  years,  in  the  coal  dis- 
tricts in  the  northern  part  of  our  island.  That 
all  such  accidents  could  have  been  prevented  by 
means  of  the  knowledge  we  have  hitherto  ac- 
quired, would  perhaps  be  too  presumptuous  to 
affirm ;  but  that  a  great  proportion  of  them  were 
the  effects  of  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
ners, and  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  nature  and  causes  of 
such  explosions,  and  by  taking  proper  precau- 
tionary measures,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve. That  this  is  not  a  more  random  asser- 
tion, will  appear  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  Monthly  Magazine  for  February  1814,  p, 
80 : — "  Mr.  Bakewell,  in  his  late  lectures  at 
Leeds,  stated  the  following  circumstance,  which 
strongly  evinces  the  benefits  which  arise  from 
educating  the  working  classes — that,  in  the  coal 
districts  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  acci- 
dents are  constantly  taking  place  from  explo- 
sions in  the  mines ;  so  that  not  less  than  six 
hundred  persons  have  been  destroyed  in  the  last 
two  years.  But,  in  one  of  the  mines  which  was 
frequently  siibject  to  explosion,  not  an  accident 
of  any  consequence  had  taken  place  for  the  last 
twelve  years;  the  proprietors,  besides  other 
precautions,  having  for  a  considerable  time  past 
educated  the  children  of  the  miners  at  their  own 
expense,  and  given  them  proper  information  rc" 
specting  the  Tiature  of  the  danger  to  be  avoided  "X 

*  See  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xxxlll.  p.  580,  and 

vol.  XXXlV.  p.  468. 

1  This  section  of  the  present  work  was  written  in 
1S16,  and  the  facts  referred  to  tn  it  happened  within 
three  or  four  years  of  that  date.  Since  that  period 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  ingenious  contrivance,  called 
the  safoy  lamp,  has  been  invented,  by  means  ol 
which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  many  acci- 
dents tn  coal  mines  have  been  prevented,  and  many 
lives  preserved  from  debtruction.  llie  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  this  lamp  is,  that  the  miner  may  move  abouft  . 
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Were  ib»  working  miners  carefully  instructed 
IB  the  nature  and  compositioa  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  its  chymical  properties,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  nature  and  compoaition  of  lite  dif- 
ferent gases, — were  such  instructions  illustrated 
by  a  judicioos  selection  of  chymical  experi* 
ments,  and  were  the  proper  practical  hints  and 
precaotiocis  deduced  and  clearly  exhibited,  there 
cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  it  would  be  at^ 
tended  with  oomerous  beneficial  results.  When 
a  person  is  i^iorant  of  the  noxious  principles 
thai  mar  be  secretly  operating  within  the  sphere 
«f  his  labours,  he  will  frequently  rush  heed- 
Msdy  within  the  limits  of  danger ;  whereas,  a 
man  who  ia  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  the 
variety  of  causes  which  may  possibly  be  in  ao- 
tioa  around  him,  will  proceed  in  every  step  with 
judgment  and  cauUon,  and,  where  danger  is 
■ppareot,  will  hasten  his  retreat  to  a  place  of 
■afety. 

Tkemjwri^  whkhare  jfrodueed  6y  the  $trok§ 
•f  Ugkhaing/arm  tmotktr  clan  ofaecidenU  whielk 
art  /reiptienUjf  owmg  to  ignoranc^.  It  is  still  to 
be  regretted,  that,  notwithstanding  the  disco- 
veries of  naodem  philosophy,  respecting  the 
electric  fluid  and  the  laws  of  its  operation,  no 
tkmmdtrguanl  has  yet  been  invented,  which,  in 
a&  situations,  whether  in  the  house,  in  the 
■treet,  in  the  open  field,  in  a  carriage,  or  on 
horseback,  shall  serve  as  a  complete  protection 
€rom  the  ravages  of  lightning.  Till  some  con- 
trivance of  this  kind  be  effected,  it  is  probable 
that  the  human  race  will  still  be  occasionally 
•nbjected  to  accidents  from  electrical  storms. 
Such  accidents  are  more  numerous  and  fatal, 
even  in  our  temperate  climate,  than  is  generally 

wHh  it,  and  even  work  by  its  light  In  the  midst  of 
tJKNe  explostre  mixtures  which  have  so  often 
prored  fatal  wheu  entered  with  a  common  lamp  or 
a  candle.  It  transmits  its  listht,  and  is  fed  with  air, 
ChTou^  a  crlinder  of  copper  wire-Kauze.  The  aper- 
turea  in  the  gauze  are  about  one-twentieth  or  one- 
twcnty-llfih  of  an  inch  square,  and  the  thiOcnea* 
of  the  wire  from  one-fortieth  to  one-sixtieth  of  an 
Inrh  diamet'^r.  The  p^na  of  the  lamp  are :— l.  The 
brass  ctscern  which  contains  the  oil  %  The  rim  in 
whu-h  the  wire-ganze  cover  is  fixed,  and  which  is 
fiMened  to  tlie  cistern  by  a  moveable  screw.  3.  An 
aperture  for  suppb'in^  oil,  fitted  with  a  screw  or 
cork,  and  a  central  aperture  for  the  wick.  4.  The 
wlre-faure  cylinder,  which  consists  of  at  least  695 
apertures  to  the  square  inch.  s.  The  second  top, 
three  foarthsof  an  inch  atmvethe  first,  surraoimted 
by  a  brass  or  copper  plate,  to  which  tlic  rine  of  sus- 
pension is  flxed.  «.  Pour  or  six  thick  vertical 
wires,  joining  the  ri.<«tem  below  with  the  lop  plate, 
a»i  serving  as  protectinx  pillars  round  the  cage. 

▼ben  the  wlre-ganse  safety  lauip  bi  lislited  and 
taKroduced  into  an  atmosphere  gradually  mixed 
with  fire-damp,  the  Aral  clTect  of  tl»e  fire-damp  ia  to 
bicrease  the  lea^h  and  size  of  the  flame.  When 
tke  iaflammable  gas  forms  one-twelfth  of  the  vo- 
Jnaeof  the  air,  tt>e  cylinder  twcomes  filled  with  a 
feeble  blue  flame,  but  tlie  flame  of  the  wick  appears 
koramx  brightly  within  the  blue  flame,  aLiid  the  lit;hi 
sf  the  wick  increases,  till  the  fire  damp  increases  to 
sue  fixity  when  it  is  lost  in  the  flame  of  the  flre- 
*s«p,  which  filis  the  cylinder  with  a  pretty  strong 
■IbL  As  long  as  any  explnalve  mixture  of  gas  ex- 
tes  in  eooiaa  with  tiie  lamp*  so  long  will  it  give  its 


imagined.  From  an  induction  of  a  variety  df 
facts  of  this  kind,  as  stated  in  the  public  papers 
and  other  periodical  works,  in  the  year  1811, 
the  author  ascertained  that  more  than  twenty 
persons  were  killed  by  liglitntng,  or  at  the  rate 
of  a  thousand  persons  every  fifty  years,  during 
the  summer  months  of  that  year,  within  the 
limits  of  our  island ;  besides  the  violent  shocks 
experienced  by  others,  which  did  not  immedi- 
ately prove  fatal,  and  the  damage  o^^asioned  to 

light,  and  when  it  is  extinguished,  which  hap^ns 
#hen  the  foul  air  constitutes  one-third  of  the  volume 
of  the  atmosphere,  the  air  is  noJonger  proper  Ibr 
respiration,  for  though  animal  life  will  oontinoa 
where  flame  is  exUnguished,  yet  it  is  always  with 
soiEering. 

DAVY'S  SAFETY  LAMP. 


The  following  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  safety 
lamp :— F  Is  the  lamp  throwing  upa  tyrilliant  flame. 
C  is  the  reservoir,  supplied  with  oil  by  the  tube  M. 
E  E  Is  a  frame  of  thick  wire  to  protect  the  wire* 
gauze,  A  A  A  A,  which  has  a  double  top  G  H.  The 
firame  has  a  ring  P  attached  to  it  for  the  convenience 
of  carrying  It.  The  wlro-gauze  is  well  fastened  t« 
the  rim  B. 

Notwithstanding  the  utility  of  this  Invention,  such 
is  the  careleasneM  and  apathy  of  the  working  mi- 
ners,  that  they  cither  neglect  to  use  their  safety 
larap<«,  or  to  attend  to  the  mouis  requisite  to  keep 
them  in  onlcr,— which  carelei^sness  and  apathy  are 
the  effects  of  that  gross  ignorance  into  which  so 
many  of  them  arc  sunk.  Hence  we  find,  that  sel- 
dom a  year  passes  in  which  wo  do  not  hear  of  de- 
structive explosions  happening  in  our  ooalf' 
particularly  in  Ei^land. 

3* 
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dieep  and  cattle,  and  to  puUic  aiid  private  edi- 
fices ;  and  il  is  worthy  ol*  notice,  that  most  of 
the  individuals  who  were  killed  by  tiie  Hgiuning 
kad  either  taken  shelter  under  trees,  or  were  in 
■ituations  adjacent  to  bells  or  bell-wires.  The 
experience  of  succeeding  years  proves  that  a 
■iuiilar  number  of  disasters  of  this  kind  annu- 
ally take  place.  It  is,  however,  more  than  pro- 
bable, that  at  least  half  the  number  of  accidents 
arising  from  tlte  same  cause  might  have  b^en 
avert^,  had  the  nature  of  lightning,  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  its  movements,  been  gene- 
rally known.  Seldom  a  year  passes  but  we  are 
informed  by  the  public  prints  of  some  person  or 
other  having  been  killed  by  lightning,  when 
taking  shelter  under  a  large  tree,— of  whole 
fiunilies  have  been  struck  down  when  crowding 
around  a  fire-place,  during  a  thunder-storm,-*> 
of  one  person  having  been  struck  when  staod- 
iDg  beside  a  bell- wire,  and  another  while  stand- 
ing under  a  bell  connected  with  the  wire,  or 
UKier  a  lustre  hanging  from  the  ceiling. 

There  can  be  liiUe  doubt,  that  a  consideraUe 
number  of  such  accidents  would  have  been  pre- 
Tented,had  the  following  (acts  respecting  the 
nature  of  lightning  been  extensively  known : — 
That  lightning  is  a  fluid  of  the  same  nature, 
and  is  directed  in  its  motions  by  the  same  laws 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  electric  fluid 
in  our  common  electrical  machines  ;-^that  it  is 
attracted  and  conducted  by  trees,  water,  mois- 
ture, flame,  and  all  kinds  of  metallic  substances ; 
-—that  it  is  moat  disposed  to  strike  high  and 
pointed  objects ;  and  that,  therefcM'e,  it  must  be 
dangerous  to  remain  connected  with  or  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  such  objects  when 
a  thunder-clpud  is  passing  near  the  earth. 

Hence  the  following  precautionary  maxims 
have  been  deduced,  by  attending  to  which  thie 
pers<Hial  accidents  arising  lirom  thunder-storms 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  prevented.  In  the 
open  air,  during  a  storm,  rivers,  pools,  and 
every  mass  of  water,  even  the  streamlets  aris- 
ing from  a  recent  shower,  should  be  avoide<l, 
because  water  being  an  excellent  conductor, 
might  determine  the  course  of  an  electrical  dis- 
charge towards  a  person  in  contact  vith  il,  or 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  All  high  trees 
and  similar  elevated  conductors  should  also  be 
avoided,  as  they  are  in  more  danger  of  being 
ftruck  than  objects  on  the  groimd ;  and,  there- 
fore, a  person  in  contact  with  them'exposes  him- 
self to  imminent  Hanger,  should  the  course  of 
the  lightning  lie  in  that  direction.  But,  to  take 
our  station  at  the  distance  'of  thirty  or  forty 
paces  from  such  objects,  or,  at  subh  a  distance 
as  may  prevent  us  from  being  injured  by  the 
splinters  of  wood,  shouk!  the  tree  be  struck,  is 
more  secure  than  even  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
plain.  Persons  in  a  house  not  provided  with 
thunder-rods,  should  avoid  sitting  near  a  chim- 
ney or  fire-place,  whether  there  ^  a  fire  in  the 


grate  or  not.  For  when  there  is  a  fire  in  the 
grate,  the  fire  contains  the  following  C(Uk1uc» 
tors, — flame,  smoke,  rarefied  air,  and  soot. 
Even  when  there  is  no  fire,  the  soot  with  which 
the  flue  is  lined  is  a  conductor ;  and  from  tbm 
superior  height  of  the  chimney-sliafl  above 
every  other  part  of  tlie  building,  it  is  mora 
liable  than  any  other  part  of  the  house  to  be 
struck  with  lightnino;.  In  a  house,  too,  giH 
mirrors  or  picture-frames,  lustres  or  burning 
candles,  bell-wires,  and  all  metallic  substances, 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  they  aflford  so 
many  points  of  attraction,  which  might  deter- 
mine the  course  of  an  electric  discharge.  The 
safest  position  is  in  the  middle  cf  the  room,  if 
not  near  a  lustre,  a  bell,  or  any  thing  hanging 
fit>m  the  ceiling ;  and  if  we  place  the  chair  on 
which  we  sit  on  a  bed  or  mattress,  almost  every 
possible  danger  may  be  avoided*  Siich  are  a 
few  maxims  easy  to  be  recollected  and  put  in 
practice,  by  attending  to  which,  not  a  few 
accidents  from  electrical  explosions  might  ba 
averted. 

In  the  next  place,  varwiu  accidenU  ham  hap* 
fenedfrom  ignorance  of  etrtain  plain  mtchanical 
jnintipka.  For  example,  serious  accidents  have 
sometimes  occurred  fixmi  the  want  of  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  Unoa  of  motion.  Ptfrsoos  have 
heedlessly  jumped  out  of  moving  vehicles,  and 
got  their  legs  and  arms  sprained  or  dislocated, 
and  from  one  boat  to  another  when  both  were  in 
rapid  motion,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  either 
bruised,  drenched,  or  drowned.  But  had  the 
eflects  of  oon^pouwi  motion  been  generally  known 
and  attended  to,  in  all  those  cases  where  it  oc- 
curs, it  would  have  prevented  many  of  those 
accidents  which  have  happened  from  persons 
rashly  jumping  out  c(  carriages  when  in  rapid 
motion,  or  attempting  to  jump  from  the  top  of  a 
moving  cylinder,  in  which  cases  they  are  aJWays 
precipitated  with  violence  in  a  direction  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  expected,  from  the  ob- 
vious effects  of  a  combination  of  forces.  Boats 
and  carriages  have  been  sometimes  overset  by 
persons  rising  hastily  when  they  were  in  danger 
of  such  accidents,— -from  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  moving 
vehicle,  by  such  a  practice,  is  raised  so  as  to 
endanger  the  line  of  direction  being  thrown  be- 
yond the  base,  when  the  vehicle  must,  of  course, 
be  overturned ;  whereas,  had  they  clapped  down 
to  the  bottom,  they  would  have  brought  down 
the  line  of  direction,  and  consequently  the  centre 
of  gravity,  farther  within  the  base,  so  as  to  have 
prevented  the  accident  and  secured  their  safety. 

*  It  has  been  generally  thought  that  the  cellar  IS 
the  most  secure  situation  during  a  thunder^stonti ; 
but  this  is  true  only  In  certain  cases.  When  the 
lightning  proceeds  flrom  the  clouds,  tt  is  tmquestJon* 
ably  the  most  secure  position ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
retuminir  stroke,  or  when  the  lightning  proceeds 
ft  om  the  earth.  It  It  less  secure  than  the  higher  parts 
of  the  building. 
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Tlw  reuoa  of  this  will  perhaps  more  plainly 
wppev  from  the  following  explanations  : — The 
tutn  of  gracdfy  is  that  point  of  a  body  about 
which  all  its  parts  are  in  equilibrioj  or  bahince 
each  other ;  ukI  consequently,  if  this  point  be 
npported,  the  whole  hody  will  be  at  rest,  and 
eunot  &II.  An  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  any  body  towards  the  centre 
of  the  earth  is  called  the  line  of  direetion.  Bo- 
£es  stand  with  firmness  upon  their  bases,  when 
this  line  Gdls  wUhin  the  base  ;  but  if  the  line  of 
direction  falls  withtmi  the  base,  the  body  will  be 
©ferturaed.  Thus,  the  inclining  body  ABCD, 
whose  centre  of  grarity  is  £,  stands  firmly  on 
ks  base  CDKF,  because  the  lino  of  direction 
EM  &Us  within  the  base.  But  if  a  weight,  as 
ABGH,  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  body,  the 
cmre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body  and  weight 
together  is  raised  up  to  I ;  and  then  as  the  line 
«f  directioQ  ID  faHs  without  the  base  at  D,  tne 
Motre  of  gravity  I  is  not  supported,  and  the 
whole  body  and  weight  must  tumble  down  to- 
|tcher. 


The  tower  of  Pisa,  in  luly,  leans  sixteen  feet 
oat  of  the  perpendicular,  so  that  strangers  are 
afraid  to  pass  under  it ;  but  as  the  plummet  o^ 
fine  of  direction  falls  witMn  its  ham  or  foundation, 
it  is  in  no  danger  of  fairui?,  if  its  materials  keep 
together ;  and  hence  it  has  stood  in  this  state 


for  three  hundred  years.  But  were  an  additional 
erectipn,  of  any  considerable  elevation,  to  be 
placed  upon  its  top,  it  would  undoubtedly  soon 
tumble  into  ruins. 

To  a  somewhat  similar  cause,  in  oombinatxoa 
with  heedlessness  and  ignorance,  may  be  as* 
cribed  many  of  those  accidents  which  so  fre- 
quently happen  at  spinning  mills  and  other 
pieces  of  machinery,  by  which  legs  and  arms 
are  torn  asunder,  and  the  human  frame  some* 
times  mojiglcd  and  destroyed. 

Fatal  accidents  have  likewise  happened yhmi 
ignorance  qf  the  fffieU  produced  by  the  r^raction 
of  light.  It  is  a  well-known  optical  fact,  that 
when  a  ray  of  li^t  passes  from  air  into  water, 
and  is  again  refracted,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence  is  in  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  angle 
of  refi'action  as  four  to  three.  From  this  cir> 
eumstance  it  happens,  that  pools  and  riveiv  ap« 
pear  shallower  than  they  really  are— their  dian* 
neb,  when  viewed  fi^vn  their  brink,  being  appa- 
rently higher  than  their  trae  position,  in  th« 
proportion  of  three  to  four ;  so  that  a  riv«r  eigiif 
feet  deep  win  appear  firom  its  bank  to  be  only 
six.  This  fact  may  be  at  any  time  perceived  io 
a  tub  or  pail  full  of  water,  where  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  will  obvioiisly  appear  to  be  raised  \ 
considerable  space  fibove  its  true  positiiXD,  and 
its  apparent  depth  consequently  diminished.  In 
consequence  of  this  optical  illusion,  which  is  not 
generally  known,  many  a  traveller  as  well  at 
many  a  schoolboy  has  lost  his  life,  by  supposing 
the  bottom  of  a  clear  river  to  be  within  his 
depth,  as,  when  he  standi  on  the  bank,  the  bot- 
tom will  appear  one- fourth  ilearer  the  surface 
than  it  really  is. 

This  will  appear  evident  from  the  follow- 
ing illustrations  : — If  a  ray  of  light  AC  passes 
obliquely  from  air  into  water,  instead  of  continu- 
ing its  course  m  the  direct  line  CB,  it  takes  the 
P 


direction  ('H,  and  approache<i  the  perpendieular 
PP,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  angle  of  rctirao* 
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tion  PCH  is  less  than  its  angle  of  incidence 
EC  A.  AE  is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, and  HP  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refrac- 
tion ;  and  the  proportion  ihey  bear  to  each  other 
is  as  four  to  three.  If  a  small  body,  therefore, 
were  placed  at  H  and  viewed  from  the  point  A, 
it  would  appear  as  if  it  were  raised  to  the  point 
B,  or  (»e4burth  higher  than  it  really  is. 


This  may  be  farther  iUustrated  by  the  foUow- 
faig  common  experiment.  Put  a  shilling  into  the 
bottom  of  an  empty  bason,  at  G,  and  walk  back- 
wifda  till  it  ^pear  completely  hid  by  the  inteiw 
caption  of  the  edge  of  the  bason ;  then  cause 
water  to  be  poured  into  the  bason,  and  the  shil- 
ling will  instantly  ^pear  as  if  placed  at  the 
point  D ;  for,  being  now  in  a  denser  medium, 
It  appears  raised,  or  nearer  to  its  surface.  Be- 
fore the  water  was  poured  in,  the  shilling  could 
not  be  seen  tohere  it  wtu ;  now  it  is  seen  where 
U  is  nU.  It  is  not  the  eye  that  has  changed  its 
place,  but  the  ray  of  light  has  taken  a  new  di- 
'rection,  in  passing  from  the  water  to  the  eye, 
.  and  strikes  the  eye  as  if  it  came  from  the  piece 
of  money.     This  experiment  may  be  varied  as 

*  ibllows  : — Take  an  empty  bason,  and,  along  the 
diameter  of  its  bottom,  fix  marks  at  a  small  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  then  take  it  into  a  dark 
room,  and  let  m  a  ray  of  light ;  and  where  this 
falls  upon  the  floor,  place  the  boflon,  so  that  its 
marked  diameter  may  point  towards  the  win- 
(fow,  and  so  that  tlie  beam  may  fall  on  the  mark 
most  distant  from  the  window.    This  done,  fill 

/    the  bason  with  water,  and  the  beam  which  be- 

^       fore  fell  upon  the  most  distant  mark,  will  now, 

^       by  the  refractive  power  of  the  water,  be  turned 

out  (^  its  straight  course,  and  will  fall  two  or 

^  three  or  more  maj4cs  nearer  the  centre  of  the 

bason. 

It  is  owing  to  the  circiunstanoe  now  stated, 
that  an  oar  partly  in- and  partly  out  of  the  water 
appears  broken  ;  that  objects  appear  distorted 
when  seen  through  a  crooked  pane  of  glass ;  that 
a  fish  in  the  water  appears  much  nearer  the  sur- 
face than  it  actually  is ;  and  that  a  skilful  marks- 
man, in  shooting  at  it,  must  aim  considerably 
below  the  place  which  it  seems  to  occupy.  It 
is  owing  to  the  refractive  power  of  the  atmos-' 
phore,  that  tlie  sun  is  seen  before  he  rises  above 
the  horizon  in  the  morning,  and  afler  he  sinks 
beneath  it  in  the  evening ;  that  we  sometimes 


see  the  moon,  on  her  rising,  totally  eclipsed, 
while  the  sun  is  stilT  seen  in  the  opposite  part  of 
the  horizon ;  and  that  the  stars  and  planets  are 
never  seen  in  the  places  where  they  really  are, 
except  when  they  are  in  the^zenith,  or  point  di- 
rectly over  our  head. 

Many  affecting  and  fatal  accidents  have  hap- 
pened, and  are  frequently  recurring,  particu* 
larly  to  children,  and  females  in  tlie  higher  ranks 
of  life,  fritm  their  cUOhes  catching  Jire^  most  of 
which  might  be  prevented,  were  the  two  follow- 
ing simple  facts  universally  known  and  practi- 
cally applied,  that  Jiamt  has  a  tendency  to  rH^nt 
tqnDords;  and  that  air  is  essentially  requisite  for 
supporting  it.  When  the  clothes  of  females 
^  take  fire,  as  the  fire  generally  begins  at  the 
'  lower  parts  of  their  dress,  so  long  as  they  coi>- 
tinue  in  an  upright  posture  the  flames  naturally 
ascend,  and  meeting  with  additional  fuel  as 
they  rise,  become  more  powerful  in  proportion; 
whereby  the  neck,  the  bead,  and  other  vital 
parts  of  the  body  are  liable  to  be  most  bjured ; 
and,  by  running  Grom  one  part  of  the  room  to 
another,  or  from  one  apartment  to  another,  as  is 
most  frequently  the  case,  the  air,  which  is  the 
fuel  of  fire,  gains  free  access  to  every  part  <^ 
their  apparel,  and  feeds  the  increasing  flame. 
In  such  cases,  the  suflTerer  should  instantly 
throw  her  clothes  over  her  head,  and  roll  or  lie 
upon  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  ascent  of  the 
flames  and  the  access  of  fresh  air.  When  this 
cannot  conveniently  be  eflected,  she  may  stiO 
avoid  great  agony,  and  save  her  life,4)y  throw- 
ing herself  at  full  length  on  the  floor,  and  rolling 
herself  thereon.  Though  this  method  may  not, 
in  every  case,  completely  extinguish  the  flame, 
it  will  to  a  certainty  retard  its  progress,  and  pre- 
vent fatal  injury  to  the  vital  parts.  When  as- 
sistance is  at  hand,  the  by-standers  should  im- 
mediately wrap  a  carpet,  a  hearth-rug,  a  great 
coat,  or  a  blanket,  around  the  head  and  body  of 
the  suflerer,  who  should  be  laid  in  a  recumbent 
position,  which  will  prove  a  certain  preventive 
from  danger.  During  the  year  181S,  the  author 
noted  down  more  than  ten  instances,  recorded 
in  the  public  prints,  of  females  vho  were  burned 
to  death  by  their  clothes  catching  fire,  all  of 
which  might  have  been  prevented,  had  the  sim- 
ple expedients  now  stated  been  resorted  to  and 
promptly  applied. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  next  place,  that  • 
many  of  the  diseases  to  which  manhind  are  sub- 
ject— particularly  fevers,  small-pox,  and  other 
infectious  disorders — might  be  prevented  by  the 
difiusion  of  knowledge  in  relation  to  their  na- 
ture, their  causes,  and  the  means  of  prevention. 
It  cannot  have  been  overlooked,  in  the  view  of 
the  intelligent  obaerver,  tliat  fevers  and  other 
infectious  disorders  generally  spread  with  the 
greatest  facility  and  make  the  most  dreadful 
havoc  among  the  lower  orders  of  society.  This 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  dirty  state  in  which 
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their  hooves  are  kept,  every  part  of  which  af- 
Ibrds  proper  materials  for  the  production  and 
detemioQ  of  pestilential  effluvia,  and  their  igno- 
rance of  the  importance  of  pure  atmospherical 
lir  to  animal  life,  ami  the  consequent  necessity 
of  daily  Tentilating  their  apartments.  It  is  also 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  custom  of  per- 
sons crowding  into  the  chambers  of  those  who 
are  labooring  under  such  infectious  diseases, 
and  thereby  not  only  increasing  the  strength  of 
the  infectious  rims,  but  absorbing  a  portion  of 
it  in  their  own  bodies,  to  spread  its  baleful  in- 
fttence  in  a  wider  circle.  Such  a  conduct  fire- 
<pently  proceeds  from  a  want  of  conviction  of 
dts  ixi^ectious  nature  of  such  disorders,  and 
fixim  ignorance  of  the  rapid  manner  in  which 
Uiey  are  sometin^s  communicated  from  one  to 
another,  ai  well  as  from  that  obstinacy  and  from 
tlMse  inveterate  prejudices  which  are  always 
the  accompaniments  of  ignorance .  Though  the 
cow-pax  inoculation  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
eiMie  lobe  an  effectual  preventive  of  that  loath- 
some and  often  fatal  disorder,  the  small-pox,  yet 
imndjers  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  cannot  yet  be 
persuaded  to  use  this  simple  preventive,  and 
will  rather  run  the  ride  of  experiencing  all  its 
<fisagreeable  and  dangerous  efiects  both  on  their 
own  persons  and  on  those  of  their  offspring. 
Their  obstinate  prejudices,  in  this  and  similar 
respects,  are  increased  by  their  false  views  and 
reasonings  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  divine 
decrees,  and  the  providence  of  the  Almighty. 
They  imagine,  that  to  induce  ono  species  of 
disease  fbf  the  prevention  of  another  is  attempts 
ing  to  take  the  government  of  the  world  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  that  no'^means  of 
preventing  disorders  can  be  of  any  avail,  if  the 
Deity  has  <Aherwise  decreed ;  not  considering 
that  the  Almighty  governs  the  world  he  has 
created  by  regular  and  invariable  laws,  and  ac- 
complishes his  decrees  through  the  intervention 
of  those  secondary  causes,  both  namral  and 
moral,  which  are  continually  operating  in  the 
physical  ami  intellectual  worid.  Were  generad 
knowledge  more  extensively  diffused,  auid  the 
minds  of  the  multitude  habituated  to  just  prin« 
dfdes  and  modes  of  reasoning,  such  fallacious 
views  and  opinions  would  be  speedily  dissipated, 
and  consequently  those  physical  evils  and  disor- 
ders which  they  produce  would  be  in  a  great 
Deasore  prevented. 

Again,  to  igxiorance  we  must  likewise  attri- 
bute, in  a  great  meastire,  the  pemieums  ^ects 
tf  contaminated  air  m  dwelUng-hoiuen.  Pure 
air  is  essentially  requisite  to  the  health  and 
vigour  of  the  animal  system  as  wholesome  food 
and  drink.  When  contaminated  by  stagnation, 
hf  breathing,  by  fires  or  candles,  it  operates  as 
a  sknv  poison,  and  gradually  undermines  the 
human  constitutitm ;  yet  nothing  is  less  attended 
to  in  the  economy  of  health  by  the  great  majo- 
rity of  mankiDd.    Because  air  is  an  invisiUe 


substance,  and  makes  IKtle  impression  on  the 
orsans  of  sense,  they  seem  to  act  as  if  it  had  no 
existence.  Hence  we  find,  that  no  attention  ii 
paid  by  the  lower  orders  of  society  to  the  pro- 
per ventilation  of  their  apartmenu.  In  some 
cases,  the  windows  of  their  houses  are  so  fixed 
in  the  walls  jis  to  be  incapable  of  being  opened ; 
and  in  c^her  cases,  where  the  windows  are 
moveable,  they  are  seldom  opened,  except  by 
accident,  for  weeks  and  months  togethef  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  a  door  and  a  chinmey  are  to  be 
found  in  every  habitable  apartment,  the  air 
would  be  rendered  in  many  instances  absolutely 
unfit  for  respiration.  Crowds  of  tailors,  wea- 
vers, shoemakers,  and  other  mechanics,  em* 
ployed  in  sedentary  occupations,  are  frequently 
pent  up  in  close,  and  sometimes  damp  apart- 
ments, from  morning  till  evening,  without  ever 
thinking  of  opening  their  windows  for  a  single 
half  hour  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air ;  amd 
consequently,  are  continually  breathing  an  at- 
mosphere highly  impregnated  with  the  noxious 
gas  emitted  from  the  lungs,  and  the  effluvia  per- 
spired from  their  bodies,  which  is  most  sensibly 
felt  by  its  hot  suffocating  smell,  when  a  person 
from  the  open  air  enters  into  such  apartments. 
The  sallow  complexion  of  such  persons  plainly 
indicates  the  enervating  effects  produced  by  the 
air  they  breathe ;  and  although  its  pernicious 
effects  may  not  be  sensibly  felt,  it  gradually 
preys  upon  their  constitutions,  and  cHen  pro- 
duces incurable  asthmas,  fevers,  consumptions, 
and  other  dangerous  disorders,  which  are  fre- 
quently imputed  to  other  causes.  Nothing  is 
more  easy  than  to  open  the  windows  of  an 
apartment,  and  other  apertures  that  communi- 
cate with  the  external  air,  at  meal  hours,  wheo 
tjie  room  is  empty,  in  order  to  expel  the  conta- 
minated air,  and  admit  the  pure  vital  ffuid.  No 
medicine  or  restorative  is  cheaper  or  of  more 
importance  to  health  and  vigour  than  pure  atmos- 
pherical air ;  yet,  because  it  costs  nothing,  it  is 
little  regarded.  Hints  and  admonitions  in  re- 
ference to  thb  point  are  seldom  attended  to ; 
for  ignorance  is  always  proud  and  obstinate, 
and  the  inconveniences  supposed,  in  certain 
cases,  to  flow  from  the  practice  of  ventilating 
particular  apartments  are  seldom  attempted  to 
be  remedied.  It  is,  therefore,  presumed,  that 
were  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  atmos- 
phere, of  the  ingredients  that  enter  into  its  com- 
position, of  its  indispensable  necessity  for  the 
support  and  invigoration  of  animal  life,  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  it  is  deteriorated,  and 
of  the  baneful  effects  which  are  produced  by  its 
contamination,  nuxre  widely  diffused,  its  use  and 
importance  would  be  more  duly  appreciated,  and 
the  disorders  which  flow  from  the  circumstances 
now  stated  effectually  prevented.* 

*  The  following  tkct  shows.  In  an  Impressive  man- 
ner, the  danger  uridine  from  the  want  of  a  free  cli^ 
culatlon  and  frequent  change  of  air.   **  In  the  lying* 
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Much  benefit  might  also  be  prevented,  were 
a  knowledge  of  the  mean*  of  restoring  susyended 
animationj  in  cases  of  drowning,  strangulation, 
&c.,  generally  disseminated.  As  prompt  mea^ 
■ures  in  such  cases  are  absolutely  necessary, 
many  fatal  effects  have  happened  from  the  delay 
occasioned  by  medical  assistance  having  been 
at  a  distance ;  which  might  have  been  prevented, 
had  the  proper  means  of  resuscitation  been 
known  and  immediately  resorted  to  by  the  per- 
sons present  at  such  a  juncture.  Were  the  na^ 
ture  and  importance  of  the  function  of/>erjrpt>a- 
tion  generally  known  and  attended  to,  it  might 
likewise  be  Uie  means  of  preventing  Uiose  dis- 
eases and  disasters  which  flow  from  making 
sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold,  which  are 
the  origin  of  many  fatal  disorders  among  the 
labouring  classes.  If  a  man  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  more  than  the  one-half  of  what  he 
eats  and  drinks  is  thrown  off*  by  insensible  per- 
spiration, he  will  at  once  see  the  importance  of 
avoiding  every  practice  and  every  circumstance 
which  has  a  tendency  to  obstruct  the  operations 
<^  this  important  function. 

The  last  example  I  shaD  mention,  though  not 
of  the  least  importance,  is  the  fatal  effects  pro- 
duced by  ignorance  o[  the  proper  mode  of  treating 
daidren  dming  thefiret  stages  qfirfanty.  It  is  a 
Ikct  deduced  from  the  annual  registers  of  the 
dead,  that  one-half  the  number  of  children  bom, 
die  under  seven  years  of  age.  This  extraordi- 
nary mortality  is  universally  imputed,  by  medi- 
cal writers,  to  wrong  management  during  the 
first  and  second  years  of  their  infancy,  and  the 
practice  of  giving  anodyne  aromatic  medicines. 
Instead  of  clothing  infants  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  free  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  vital 
functions,  as  soon  as  they  are  ushered  into  the 
world,  the  midwives  and  ofHcious  matrons  fre- 
quently vie  with  each  other  to  improve  upon  na^ 
ture,  by  attempting  to  model  the  bead  and  to 
strengthen  the  limbs  by  the  application  of  fillets, 
rollers,  and  swaddling-bands,  of  several  yards 
in  length ;  thus  loading  and  binding  them  with 
clothes  equal  to  their  own  weight,  to  the  mani- 
fest injury  of  the  motions  of  their  bowels,  lungs, 
\imbs,  and  other  animal  functions.  Instead  of 
>  covering  the  head  with  a  thin  single  cap,  aoil 
keeping  the  extremities  in  a  moderate  degree  of 


In  hospital  of  Dublin,  two  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-four  Infants,  out  of  seven  tbnusand  six 
hundred  and  fifty,  died  in  the  year  1782,  within  the 
first  fortnight  from  their  birtJi.  Tiiey  almost  all 
expired  in  convulaions ;  many  foamed  at  the  mouth ; 
their  thumbs  were  drawn  Into  the  palms  of  tiieir 
hands ;  tiicir  jaws  were  lucked ;  their  faces  swelled  ; 
and  they  presented,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
every  appearance  of  suflfocation.  This  last  circum- 
stance at  last  produced  an  inquiry  whether  the 
rooms  were  not  too  close  and  insufnciently  venti- 
lated. The  apartments  of  the  hospital  were  ren- 
dered more  airy ;  and  the  consequence  has  been^ 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths,  according  to  the  re- 
gisters of  succeeding  years,  is  diminlsi«ea  from  three 
to  one." 


wamith,  ao  opposite  course  is  most  frequenthr 
pursued,  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  among  the 
many  existing  causes  of  hydrocephalus  or  water 
in  the  brain.  Instead  of  allowing  the  first  milk 
that  is  secreted,  which  nature  has  endowed  with 
a  purgative  qutvUty,  to  stimulate  the  bowels,  it 
is  a  common  practice,  immediately  on  the  birth 
of  a  child,  to  administer  a  variety  of  purgative 
medicines  in  close  succession,  "  as  if,"  says  a 
modern  writer,  *<  to  prove  that  it  has  arrived  ia 
a  world  of  physic  and  of  evils."  Instead  of 
being  exposed  to  the  invigorating  effects  of  piure 
air,  and  kept  in  a  moderate  degree  of  tempera- 
ture, they  are,  too  frequently  confined  to  a  hot 
contaminated  atmosphere,  which  relaxes  their 
solids,  impedes  their  respiration,  and  frequently 
induces  fatal  convulsions.*  These  are  but  a  few 
examples  out  of  many  which  could  be  produced 
of  the  improper  treatment  of  children,  from 
which  multitudes  of  painful  complaints  and  dan- 
gerous disorders  derive  their  origin.  It  is 
therefwe  reasonable  to  believe,  that  were  ge- 
neral information  on  such  topics  extensively  dis- 
seminated, and  a  more  rational  mode  of  nurture 
during  the  first  years  of  infancy  adopted,  not 
only  fatal  disorders,  but  many  subsequent  dis- 
eases in  life,  might  either  be  wholly  preventedi 
or  at  least  greatly  mitigated. 

We  have  likewise  reason  to  conclude,  that  a 
general  dissemination  of  knowledge,  by  direct- 
ing the  mind  to  intellectual  enjoyments,  and 
lessening  the  desire  for  sensual  pleasures,  too«i<i 
lead  to  habUs  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  In- 
temperance has  perhaps  been  productive  of 
more  diseases,  misery,  and  fatal  accidents,  than 
all  the  other  causes  I  have  now  specified.  It 
has  benumbed  the  intellectual  faculties,  debased 
the  affections,  perverted  the  moral  powers,  de- 
graded man  below  the  level  of  the  brutes,  ami 
has  carried  along  with  it  a  train  of  evils  de- 
structive to  the  happiness  of  families,  and  to  the 
harmony  and  order  of  social  life.  Wherever 
intemperance  prevails,  a  barrier  is  interpc^ed 
to  every  attempt  for  rais^ing  man  from  the  state 
of  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  into  which 
ho  has  sunk,  and  for  irradiating  his  mind  with 
substantial  knowledge.  But  were  the  mind  in 
early  life  imbued  with  a  relish  for  knowledge 
and  mental  enjoyments,  it  would  tend  to  with- 
draw it  from  those  degrading  associations  and 
pursuits  which  lead  to  gluttony,  debauchery, 
and  drunkenness,  and  consequently  prevent 
tliose  diseases,  accidents,  and  Miseries,  which 
invariably  follow  in  their  train.  As  the  human 
mind  is  continually  in  quest  of  happiness  of  one 
description  or  another,  so  multitudes  of  the 
young  and  inexperienced  have  been  led  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  pursuit  of  sensual  plea> 
sures  as  their  chief  and  ultimate  object,  because 
they  have  no  conception  of  enjoyment  from  any 

*  See  the  preceding  note. 
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«lber  qmrtar,  and  are  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
nGaod  gnuificatino  which  flows  from  iotellec- 
tnal  irarsaiu.  In  the  prosecution  of  knowledge, 
fhe  ratiooal  facuhiea  are  hroaght  into  exercise, 
■fed  sharpened  and  invigorated  ;  and  when  rea- 
Mm  begms  to  bold  the  ascendancy  over  the  de- 
sires and  affecttoos,  there  is  less  danger  to  be 
apprehended  thai  the  mind  will  ever  be  com- 
pietel J  sobiected  to  the  control  of  the  sensitive 
appetites  of  our  nature. 

I  might  also  have  stated,  that  manj  physical 
evils  nu^  be  prevented,  were  mankind  at  large 
acqoainted  with  the  characteristics  of  poi<ionous 
phnu ; — Che  means  of  detecting  mineral  poi- 
Mos,  and  the  mode  of  counteracting  their  ef- 
hcX» ;— 4he  pn^r  mode  of  extinguishing  fires, 
and  of  effecting  an  escape,  in  cases  of  danger, 
from  that  element ; — C/W  pr^eautianM  requiaiU  to 
he  attrmUd  to  m  Vu  management  of  ateam- 
tngima,*  Jtc  Ice.  But,  as  a  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  some  of  these  subjects  supposes  a 
greater  degree  of  knomdedge  than  could  reason- 
abiy  be  expected  in  the  general  mass  of  socie^, 
I  shall  not  further  enlarge.  The  few  examples 
I  have  sdeeted  will,  it  is  presumed,  be  sufficient 
to  prove  and  illustrate  the  position  stated  in  the 
beginmnK  of  thb  section,  "  that  knowledge 
woidd,in  many  cases,  prevent  dangers,  diseases, 
wmI  fatal  aocidenU."  If  it  be  admitted,  that 
several  hundreds  of  persons  are  annuaUy  de- 
stroyed bj  noxious  gases,  by  the  explosions  of 
ffane-damp  in  ooa/-mines,  by  the  stroke  of  lighl- 
oing,  by  their  clothes  catching  fire,  and  other 
nc^Jents ;  and  that  several  thousands  are,  dur- 
ing the  same  period,  carried  off  by  infectious 
diseases,  and  by  those  diseases  which  are  the 
effects  oif  contaminated  air,  and  an  improper 
■ode  of  treatment  during  the  first  stages  of  in- 
fancy ;  and  if  a  general  difiiision  of  Imowledge 
respecting  the  principles  and  facts  adverted  to 
above  wodd  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  one-half 
the  nnn^vtr  of  such  physical  evils  as  now  hap- 
pen, it  wib  follow,  that  several  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands^  of  useful  lives  might  annuaUy  be 
preserved  to  the  commonity,  and  a  great  pro- 
portion of  human  suffering  prevented ;  and  if 
so,  the  canse  of  humanity,  as  well  as  of  science, 
b  deeply  interested  in  the'  general  diffusion  (^ 
■seful  knowledge  among  persons  of  every  na- 
tno,  and  of  every  rank. 

In  the  ooochiaion  of  this  topic,  it  may  be  re- 
Barked,  that  the  knowledge  requisite  for  the 
purpose  now  specified  it  of  easy  acquisition. 
h  requiias  no  peculiar  strength  or  superiority 
of  genin,  nor  long  and  intricate  trains  of  ab- 
tfraet  reasoning ;  bat  is  capable  of  being  ao- 
^aired  by  any  person  possessed  of  common 
■Mse,  when  his  attention  is  once  thoroughly 
Ifaselsd  to  its  aoqnisitiaii.  As  the  food  of  the 
kt^r  wUeh  Is  the  most  sahrtary  and  nooriahing 
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is  the  most  easily  procured,  so  that  kind  of 
knowledge  which  is  the  most  beneficial  to  man- 
kind at  large,  is  in  general  the  most  easily  ao* 
quired.  Its  acquisition  would  not  in  the  least 
interfere  with  the  performance  of  their  regular 
avoeaiions,  as  it  could  all  be  acquired  at  leisure 
houi;|.  It  would  habituate  them  to  rational 
reflections  and  trains  of  thought,  and  gradually 
unfold  to  their  view  new  and  interesting  objects 
of  contemplation.  It  woukl  have  a  tei^ency  to 
prevent  them  from  spending  their  hours  c€  lei- 
sure in  folly  or  dissipation,  and  would  form  aa 
agreeable  relaxation  from  the  severer  duties  of 
active  life. 


SECTION  m. 

Oir  THB  nrrx.trxiroB  wbxch  a.  osnsral  miw 
pvsxoir  or  xnowlxdob  woitld  hats  oir 

THK  PROO&KSS  OF  SClfSKAL  SGUJICB. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  diffusion  off 
knowledge  among  the  general  mass  of  society 
would  eradicate  those  false  and  superstitious 
opinions  which  have  so  long  degraded  the  hu- 
man intellect,  would  mtroduce  just  conceptions 
bf  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  opera- 
tions \%  the  system  of  nature,  and  would  avert, 
or  at  least  greatly  mitigate,  many  of  those  phy- 
sical evils  to  which  the  human  race  has  been 
BubjfH^ed.  Although  these  were  the  only  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  general  disse- 
mination of  knowledge,  they  woukl  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  every  exertion  which  the  fiiends  of 
science  and  of  humanity  can  make  to  accom- 
plish such  an  important  object.  But  these  are 
only  a  few  of  the  many  beneficial  results  which 
would,  doubtless,  flow  from  the  progress  of  ra- 
tional investigations  and  scientific  pursuits. 
Knowledge,  in  its  progress  through  the  general 
mass  of  society,  and  among  the  various  tribes 
of  mankind,  could  not  long  remain  confined 
within  its  present  boundaries^  but  wouM,  in  aU 
probability,  enlarge  its  circumference  nearly  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  diffusion.  The 
man  d*  erudition  and  of  science,  who  now  ex- 
erts his  influence  and  his  talents  to  enli|^ten  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-men,  would  be  laying  a 
foundation  for  the  expansion  of  his  own  intelleo* 
tual  views,  and  of  thoato  of  his  successors  in  the 
same  pursuits,  in  future  generations.  As  a 
small  body  of  snow,  by  rolling,  gradually  accu- 
mulates to  a  large  mass,  so  that  portion  of  know- 
ledge we  already  possess,  faiits  progiess  through 
the  various  ranks  of  mankind,  woidd  have  1u 
volume  increased,  and  its  present  boundaries 
extended,  so  that  new  scenes  cf  inteUectnal 
▼isioii  and  enjoyment  wouU  bs  cootmuall^ 
opening  to  the  Tiew.    In  aeoordanoo  with  these 
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▼iewft,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  illustrate  the 
pottition, 

That  a  general  diffUtum  qf  knowledge  would 
Und  to  ike  rapid  advcuuxment  tff  wiiveraal  ad* 
tnee. 

We  are  placed  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  where 
»  vast  multiplicity  of  objects  solicits  our  atten- 
tion. WheUier  we  look  around  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  or  penetrate  into  its  bowels,  or 
turn  our  eyes  upwards  to  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere and  the  vault  of  heaven,  we  perceive 
mn  unmeuse  variety  of  beings,  celestial  and 
terrestrial,  animated  and  inanimated,  continu- 
ally varying  their  aspects  and  positions^  all  dif- 
fering from  each  other  in  certain  points  d*  view, 
yet  connected  together  by  various  relations  and 
resemblances. 

Sdenotf  in  the  most  general  and  extensive 
sense  of  the  term,  consists  in  a  perception  of 
the  resemblances  and  difierences,  or  the  rela- 
Uoiis  which  these  objects  have  to  one  another, 
and  to  us  as  rational  bemgs.  To  ascertain  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  relations  which  sub- 
sist among  the  immense  variety  of  objects  which 
eompose  the  material  and  intellectual  universe, 
requires  an  immense  multitude  of  observations, 
comparisons,  and  d^uctions  to  be  made  by  a 
vast  number  of  observers  placed  in  various  cir- 
cumstances and  positions ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  dieoavery  qf  an  immenae  number  offadg. 
All  science  may  therefore  be  con8idere;,d  as 
Ibunded  oafaoUi  and  perhaps  there  would  be 
few  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  the  position,  were 
we  to  assert,  that  the  most  sublime  truths  and 
deductions,  in  every  science,  when  stripped  of 
all  their  adventitious  circumstances,  simplified, 
and  expressed  In  the  plainest  and  most  perspi- 
cuous terms,  may  be  reduced  to  so  many  fiu^. 
This  position  might  be  illustrated,  were  it  ne- 
cessary, by  an  induction  of  particulars  fi-om  the 
various  branches  of  mathematical  and  physical 
fldence.  That  **  a  whole  is  greater  than  any 
of  its  parts,*' — that "  the  square  described  on 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  described  on  its 
remaining  sides,"  are  facts,  the  one  deduced 
from  observation  or  simple  intuition,  the  other 
from  a  series  of  comparisons.  That  the  sun  is 
the  centre,  around  which  the  planetary  bodies 
revolve, — that  a  projectile  describes  a  para- 
bolic curve, — that  the  velocities  of  falling  bodies 
are  in  proportion  to  tUe  spaces  run  over,— 4hat 
fluids  press  in  all  directions, — that  the  pressure 
of- the  atmosphere  will  support  a  column  of 
water  to  the  height  of  above  thirty  feet,— that 
the. elastic  spring  of  the  air  is  equivalent  to  the 
force  which  coBpresses  it,— that  the  angle  of 
incidence  of  a  ray  of  light  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  refleotioof— thai  the  north  pole  of  one  mag- 
net will  attract  the  south  pole  of  another,— that 
the  air  we  brcatha  is  a  composition  of  oi^gen 
and  nitrofeo;  and  »  viriety  of  similar  tnths,-^ 


Kre  facts,  deduced  either  from  simple  obsorrao 
tion  and  experiment,  or  from  a  comparison  <^  a 
series  of  phenomena  and  experiments  with  each 
other.  Now,  every  comparison  we  make  be- 
tween two  or  more  objects  or  ideas,  is  an  act  of 
the  mind  affirming  a  resemblance  or  a  dis- 
greement  between  the  objects  compared ;  which 
affirmation,  if  deduced  from  a  clear  view  of  the 
objects  presented  to  the  mind  or  senses,  is  the 
declaration  of  a  fact. 

If  the  above  sentiments  are  just,  it  will  fel- 
low, that  every  person  possessed  of  an  ordinary 
share  of  understanding,  and  whose  organs  off 
sensation  are  in  a  sound  state,  is  capaUe  of  ac- 
quiring all  the  leading  truths  of  the  most  usefiil 
sciences,  since  he  enjoys  the  senses  and  facul- 
ties requisite  for  the  observation  of  facts,  and 
for  comparing  them  with  one  another.  And  if 
such  a  person  is  capable  of  receiving  into  hit- 
mind  truths  already  ascertained,  he  is  also,  for 
the  same  reason,  qualified  for  discovering  new 
truths  or  facts,  provided  he  be  placed  in  such 
circumstances  as  shall  have  a  tendency  to  pre- 
sent the  objects  of  his  pursuit  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view ;  that  he  have  an  opportunity  of 
surveying  them  on  all  sides,  and  that  his  atten* 
tion  be  firmly  riveted  on  their  several  aspects 
and  relations.''  That  one  man,  therefore,  excels 
another  in  these  respects,  is  chiefly  owing  to 
his  mind  being  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
contemplation  of  certain  objects  and  relations, 
and  his  mental  faculties  concentrated  upon  them. 
When  a  person,  devoted  to  scientific  investigac 
tion,  discovers  a  new  fa(^,  it  is  not,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  instances,  because  he  possesses  powers 
of  intellect  and  organs  of  sensation  superior  to 
the  ordinary  endowments  of  humanity,  but  be- 
cause he  was  placed  in  different  circumstances, 
and  had  his  attention  directed  to  different  ob- 
jects, and  was  thus  enabled  to  perceive  rela 
iions  and  combinations  which  had  been  either 
unnoticed  by  others,  or  which  were  placed  be- 
yond the  range  of  their  observation.  Gsmus, 
then,  which  is  generally  attributed  to  such  cha- 
racters, may  be  considered  as  consisting  in  a 
concentration  of  the  rays  of  intellect  upon  any 
particular  object,  art,  or  science,  arising  from  a 
lively  taste  we  feel  for  that  particular  study.  It 
may  be  compared  to  a  burning  tens,  where  the 
scattered  rays  of  light  are  rendered  powerful 
by  being  collected  into  appoint. 

In  so  far,  then,  as  we  are  able  to  direct  tho 
faculties  of  the  mind— however  moderate  a  de- 
gree of  vigour  they  may  possess — ^to  the  fixed 
contemplation  of  scientific  objects,  in  so  far  may 
we  expect  that  new  relations  will  be  discovered, 
and  new  truths  elicited.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was 
one  day  asked,  **  How  he  had  discovered  the 
true  system  of  the  universe  f**  He  replied, 
**  By  continually  thinking  upon  it.**  He  was 
firequently  heai^  to  decuu^,  that  "  if  he  had 
done  the  world  ^^y  pervice,  it  was  due  to  no* 
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^mg  hat  mdaulry  and  pati^  Atmghi,  that  ha 
kqpc  the  nibject  under  consideration  constantly 
be&re  him,  and  waited  till  the  first  dawning 
cpcDod  gradually,  by  little  and  little,  into  a  fuU 
and  dear  light."  Had  this  illustrious  philoso- 
pher been  bom  of  barbarous  parenu  in  the  wilds 
of  AfHca,— had  be  been  placed  in  circumstances 
widely  difleroat  from  thoee  in  which  he  actually 
existed,  or  bad  not  his  attention,  by  some  casual 
oecmience,  been  directed  to  the  grand  object 
which  he  accoooplished,  in  all  probability,  his 
Bind  wooid  never  have  ranged  through  the  ce- 
lestial regions,  nor  have  discovered  the  Utws  of 
the  planetary  motions. 

Many  important  scientific  &cts  require  only 
a  certain  combination  of  circumstances  to  bring 
ihem  to  the  view  of  any  common  observer.  To 
£acover  the  phases  at  the  planet  Venus,  the 
■alsttites  oT  Jupiter,  and  the  elliptical  figure  of 
Satoniy  after  the  telescope  was  invented,  re- 
qoired  no  uncommon  powers  either  of  vision  or  of 
intellect  in  Galileo,  who  first  brought  these  fi&cta 
to  view,  however  superior  the  f»nilties  he  ac- 
tually possessed.  It  only  required,  that  he  had 
a  previous  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  these 
planetary  bodies,  that  his  mind  was  interested 
m  the  extension  of  science,  and  that  he  foresaw 
a  probability  that  new  and  interesting  facts 
mi^^  be  ^scovered  fay  directing  his  new  iiv. 
vented  instrument  to  ^  starry  regions.  And 
when  once  he  had  descried  from  his  observatory 
mcfa  new  celestial  wonders,  eveiy  other  person 
whose  organs  of  vision  were  iio(  impaired,  with 
a  similar  tube,  might  discover  the  same  objects. 
Tet,  fijr  want  of  the  qualifications  which  Galileo 
possessed,  the  telesoc^e  might  have  long  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  thousands  before  such 
discoveries  had  been  made ;  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  though  the  telescope  was  in  use  a  consider- 
able time  before  (Talileo  made  his  discoveries, 
no  person  had  preriously  thou^t  of  directing  it 
to  the  planets ;  at  any  rate,  bo  discoveries  had 
been  made  by  it  in  the  heavens. 

The  discovery  of  new  truths  in  the  sciences, 
therefore,  'm  not,  in  most  instances,  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  exertions  of  extraordinary  powers 
flf  intellect ;  but,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  the  peculiar  series  of  events  that  may  occur 
in  the  case  of  certain  indiriduals,  to  the  various 
orcomstances  and  situations  in  which  they  may 
be  placed,  to  the  different  aspects  in  which  cer- 
tain objects  tnay  be  presented  to  their  view,  and 
sometimes  to  certain  casual  hintB  or  occurs 
rcnces  vriuch  directed  their  attention  to  parti- 
cular objects.  A  spectade-maVer's  boy,  by  an 
accidental  experiment,  led  to  the  invention  of 
dM  teleeoope ;  the  remark  c€  a  fountain-player, 
who  observed  that  water  could  rise  only  to  ihirty- 
two  feat  in  the  tubes  of  a  forcing  engme,  led 
Gafileo  to  ralcniate  the  gravity  of  the  air. 
Kewtoo's  attention  was  fintdirected  to  a  pro- 
falto  the  laws  of  laDing  bodies, 


by  the  circumstance  of  an  apple  frDine  nptm  the 
bead,  as  he  was  sitting  imder  a  tree  m  his  gar* 
den,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  grand 
principle  which  unites  the  great  bodies  of  the 
universe.  The  well-known  Mr.  James  Fer- 
guson, author  of  several  popular  treatises  on 
astronomy  and  mechanical  philo8<Yhy,  mvented 
a  system  of  mechanics,  and  ascertained  the 
laws  of  the  diflTerent  mechanical  powers,  when 
only  eight  years  of  age,  and  before  he  knew 
that  any  treatise  had  ever  been  written  on  that 
subject.  The  accidental  circumstanee  of  see- 
ing his  father  liil  up  the  roof  of  his  cottage,  by 
means  of  a  prop  and  lever,  first  direct^  hia 
mind  to  these  subjects,  in  which  he  afterwards 
made  many  useful  improvements. 

If,  then,  it  be  sdmitted,  that  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  intellectual  energy  and  acumen  is  not 
necessary,  in  every  instance,  for  making  usefid 
discoveries, — that  the  c<nicentration  of  the  men- 
tal faculties  on  particukr  objects,  and  the  va- 
rious circumstances  in  which  individuals  may 
be  placed,  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  impor- 
tant facts, — it  will  follow,  that  the  exertion  of 
the  ordinary  powers  of  intellect  possessed  fay 
the  mass  of  society  is  sufiident  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  scientific  discoveries,  and  that  the 
more  the  number  of  scientific  observers  and  expe- 
rimenters is  increased  among  the  inferior  ranks 
of  society,  the  more  extensively  will  interesting 
facts  and  analogies  be  ascertained,  from  which 
new  and  important  prindples  of  science  may  be 
deduced. 

An  ample  field  still  remains  for  the  exertion  of 
all  the  energies  of  the  human  mind.  The  sd- 
ences  are,  as  yet,  far  removed  from  perfection ; 
some  of  them  have  but  lately  commenced  their 
progress,  and  some  of  their  elementary  prin- 
ciples still  require  to  be  established  by  future 
observations.  The  objects  of  nature  which 
science  embraces  are  almost  infirute ;  the  ex- 
istence ci  many  of  these  objects  has  not  yet 
been  discovered,  and  much  less  their  multiplied 
relations  and  combinations.  The  researches  of 
ages  are  still  requisite,  in  order  thoroughly  to 
explore  the  universe,  and  bring  to  view  its  hid- 
den wonders.  In  order  to  bring  to  light,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  the  uncyscovered  truths  of 
science,  we  must  endeavour  to  increase  the 
number  of  those  who  shall  devote  themselves, 
either  whdly  or  in  part,  to  sdentific  investiga- 
tion and  research.  And,  were  this  object  at- 
tained, in  all  probability,  the  number  of  ureful 
truths  and  facts  which  would  be  discovered, 
.would  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
those  whose  attention  is  directed  to  such  re- 
searches. 

This  might  be  illustrated  from  thehutory  of 
the  past  progress  of  science.  In  those  ages, 
when  only  a  few  solitary  individuals,  here  and 
there,  directed  their  attention  to  such  pursuits, 
Ittde  or  no  progress  was  made  in  the  variouf 
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depmrtTOMkts  of  human  knowledge ;  nay, 
times  they  appeared  to  have  taken  a  retrograde 
course.  During  the  dark  ages,  when  the  hu- 
man mmd,  fettered  by  papal  tyranny  and  super- 
■dtion,  and  absorbed  in  sensual  gratifications, 
seldom  made  excursions  into  the  regions  of  sci- 
ance,  no  useful  discoveries  were  brought  to 
light,->scionce  was  not  only  at  a  stand,  but  the 
knowledge  and  improvements  of  preceding  ages 
were  eten  in  danger  of  being  entirely  oUite- 
rated.  But  no  sooner  had  the  human  intellect 
burst  its  fetters,  and  the  number  of  rational  in- 
vestigators begun  to  increase,— 410  sooner  had 
they  formed  tbemselvt:s  into  regular  associ- 
ations for  scientific  purposes,  than  Science  and 
Art  were  aroused  from  the  slumber  of  ages, 
and  began  to  move  forward  towards  perfection 
with  accelerated  progress.  This  may  easily 
be  traced  by  those  who  have  attended  to  the 
history  of  science  during  the  last  160  years. 
About  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  were  established.  These 
soon  gave  birth  to  similar  societies  in  almost 
every  country  in  Europe ;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge  in 
the  present  day  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
investigations  and  discoveries  made  by  the 
members  of  those  associations,  to  their  joint  co- 
operation in  the  propagation  of  useful  know- 
ledge, and  to  the  stimulus  they  afforded  to  intel- 
lectual pursuits.  ' 

Would  we  then  accelerate  the  march  of  sci- 
ence far  beyond  the  rate  of  its  past  and  present 
progresSf-^would  we  wish  to  extend  its  range 
hr  beyond  its  present  boundaries,  nothing  is  so 
likely  to  efiectuate  this  end,  as  an  increase  of 
the  number  of  scientific  experimenters  and  ob- 
servers. Let  a  certain  portion  of  rational  in- 
f(mnaiion  be  imparted  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind,— let  intellectual  acquirements  be  exhi- 
bited to  them  as  the  noblest  objects  of  pursuit, 
and  let  them  be  encouraged  to  form  associations, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  improvement  and  sci- 
mitific  research.  By  these  means  their  atten- 
tion ^ould  be  directed  to  intellectual  improve* 
mem,  a  taste  would  be  excited  for  rational  in- 
vestigations, which  would  stimulate  them  to 
make  farther  progress ;  they  would  soon  feel  an^ 
interest  in  the  objects  of  science  ;  they  would' 
listen  with  pleasure  to  the  accounts  of  disco- 
veries which  are  gradually  brought  to  light 
throughout  the  different  regions  of  physical  in- 
vestigation ;  and  would  be  stimulated,  from  a 
laudable  ambition  of  dLstinguishiog  themselves 
as  discoverers,  as  well  as  from  an  innate  love 
to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  to  observe  those 
Ikcts,  to  make  those  researches,  and  to  institute 
those  experiments,  that  mitfht  have  a  tendency 
to  enlarge  the  mde  of  human  knowledge. 
Were  the  number  of  such  persons  increased  but 
k  thoosuid-lbld,  so  that  for  every  twenty  scieii« 


tific  investigators  now  existing,  twenty  thoostmi 
were  employed  in  surveying  the  various  locali- 
ties, aspects,  and  operations  of  nature,  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingd(Mns,  00 
the  sur&ce  of  the  earth  and  the  ocean,  and  in 
the  celestial  regions,~^mi!redf  of  new  &ete 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  brought  to  light| 
for  one  that  is  now  discovered  by  the  present 
contracted  circle  of  scientific  men  ;  firom  which 
new  and  important  conclusions  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  might  be  deduced. 

Nor  let  it  be  objected,  that  the  ereat  bulk  of 
mankind,  particularly  the  middling  and  the 
lower  ranks  of  socie^,  are  incapable  of  making 
any  important  discoveries  in  science.  If  vrfaat 
we  have  already  stated  be  correct,  they  are 
possessed  of  all  the  essential  requisites,  not  only 
for  acquiring  the  elementary  principles  of  know- 
ledge, but  abo  for  penetrating  beyond  the  cirde 
which  marks  the  present  boundaries  of  science. 
They  are  all  organized  in  nearly  the  same  man« 
ner,  (a  few  insulated  individuals  only  excepted,) 
and,  consequently,  have  nearly  an  equal  apti- 
tude for  the  exercise  of  conception,  judgment^ 
and  ratiocination.  They  have  the  same  organs 
of  sensation,  and  the  same  powers  of  intellect 
as  persons  in  the  highest  ranks  of  society. 
The  grand  s&ene  of  the  universe  is  equally  open 
to  peasants  and  mechanics,  as  to  princes  and 
legislators ;  and  they  have  the  same  opporto* 
nities  of  making  observations  on  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  the  processes  of  art, — nay,  in 
many  instances,  their  particular  situations,  and 
modes  of  life,  afford  them  peculiar  advantages 
in  these  respects,  which  are  not  enjoyed  by  per* 
sons  of  a  superior  rank.  In  short,  they  have 
the  same  innate  curiosity  and  taste  for  relishing 
such  investigations,  provided  the  path  of  know- 
ledge be  smoothed  before  them,  and  their  at- 
tention thoroughly  directed  to  intellectual  ao* 
quisiiions. 

Nor,  again,  should  it  be  objected,  that  an  at- 
tention to  such  objects,  and  an  exquisite  relidi 
for  mental  enjoyments,  would  unfit  them  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  active  lifo.  Every  man, 
under  a  well-regulated  government,  enjoys  a 
certain  portion  of  leisure  from  th^  duties  of  his 
station,  which,  in  too  many  instances,  is  wasted 
either  in  listless  inaction,  or  in  the  pursuits  of 
folly  and  dissipation.  This  lebure  is  all  that  is 
requisite  for  the  purpose  in  view.  It  woukl 
only  be  requisite  that,  daring  its  continuance, 
the  train  of  their  thoughts  should  be  directed 
into  a  channel  which  would  lead  them  to  more 
pleasing  associations,  and  more  substantial 
pleasures,  than  the  general  current  of  human 
thought  is  calculated  to  produce.  That  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  exercising  their  focuhiei 
on  rational  subjects  are  thereby  rendered  more 
unfit  for  the  common  business  of  lifo,  it  woukl 
be  absurd  to  suppose.  He  who  habitually  ex- 
ercises his  judgment  00  scientific  objects,  ii 
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fndatllj  iMptoiiug  his  mental  powert,  and 
■mhC,  fitMB  this  Teiy  cixoimsUnce,  b«  better 
^oaUfied  than  others  for  exercising  them  in  his 
particular  trade  or  profession.  For  the  habit  of 
exerting  the  inteUectaai  (acuities  in  any  one 
department,  nuist  necessarily  fit  them  for  vigor- 
eM  exertion  on  any  other  o4»ject,  whether  me- 
chanical, agricoltural,  social,  or  domestic,  to 
wfaicfa  the  attentioQ  may  be  directed.  The 
•Tils  which  at  present  derange  the  harmony  of 
society,  so  &r  from  arising  from  a  rigorous  ex- 
ertioa  of  intelle^  are  to  be  ascribed,  for  the 
most  part,  to  an  opposite  cause.  The  intellec- 
toal  powers,  in  the  case  of  the  great  bulk  of 
ounldwl,  lie  in  a  great  measure  dormant,  their 
energies  are  not  sufficiently  exerted  in  any  de- 
partment of  active  life ;  and  when  occasionally 
roosed  from  their  inactivity,  they  are  too  fre- 
^oeoUy  exercised  in  the  arts  of  deception,  of 
Bi9chie{^  and  td  human  destruction.  To  direct 
Ibe  current  of  human  thought,  therefore,  into  a 
different  channel,  besides  its  influence  on  the 
progress  of  science,  would  be  productive  of 
many  hapjf^  effects  on  the  social  and  moral 
cottitition  of  mankind ;  and,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience goes,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  I  have 
fixnd,  that  those  who  are  addicted  to  rational 
yorsoits  are  the  most  industrious  and  respect- 
able members  oC  civil  and  Christian  society. 

The  above  hints  have  been  thrown  out  with 
the  intention  of  blowing,  that,  as  all  science  is 
fouded  DO  ftcts,  and  as  eveiy  person  possessed 
of  the  oomraon  organization  of  human  nature  is 
capable  of  observing  facts,  and  of  comparing 
them  with  one  another,*-«s  the  discovery  of 
aew  truths  ia  owin^  more  to  the  concentration 
of  the  mental  Acuities  on  particular  objects,  and 
10  several  accidental  circumstances,  than  to  the 
sotertioa  of  extraordinary  powers  of  intellect,— 
and  as  the  sciences  have  generally  improved  in 
proportion  to  the  number  cl*  those  who  have  de- 
ToCed  themselves  to  their  cultivation,— so  there 
is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  diffusion 
of  geaeral  knowledge  and  of  scientific  ta^te, 
and  cooseqoently,  the  increase  of  scientific  ob- 
eervers,  wmdd  ensure  the  rapid  advancement  of 
die  diffisreat  sciences,  by  an  increase  of  the 
&cts  in  relaCkm  to  them  which  woukl  thus  be 
msoovered. 

^  I  shaO  BOW  endeavour  to  illustrate  the  post- 
bans  stated  above,  by  a  few  examples  in  relation 
to  two  or  three  of  the  physical  sciences. 

Gcafi»^.— This  science  is  yet  in  its  infancy ; 
and  some  of  its  first  principles  require  to  be  cch^ 
inned  and  illostrated  by  an  induction  of  an  im- 
■seasc  number  of  facts  of  various  'descriptions. 
It  is  a  hraacb  of  knowledge  altogether  founded 
opon  UdtM  palpable  to  the  eye  of  every  common 
sbsBi  rer.  Its  object  is,  to  investigate  the  mter- 
aal  ttructore  of  the  earth,— the  arrangement  of 
partS|— 4ha  changes  which  its 


materials  have  undergone  since  its  original  Ibfw 
mation, — and  the  causes  which  have  operated 
in  the  production  of  these  changes.    To  deters 
mine  such  objects,  it  is  requisite  that  an  inw 
meose  variety  (^  observations  be  made  on  the 
form,  position,  and  arrangement  of  mountains, 
•—on  the  beds  of  rivers, — the  interior  of  ca- 
verns,— the  recesses  (^  ravines,— the  subterra- 
neous apartments  of  mines, — the  fissures  and 
chasms  which  abound  in  Alpine  districts, — and 
even  on  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  in  so  fiur  as  it 
can  be  explored ;  and  that  a  multitude  of  fiicts 
be  collected  in  relation  to  the  materials  and  po- 
sition, the  elevation  and  inflexion,  the  fiaction 
and  dislocation  of  the  earth's  strata — calcareous 
petrifactions-Htnetallic  veins— decomposed  rocks 
•—  mosses  —  nvers — lakes— sand-banks— sea« 
coasts — ^the  products  of  volcanoes — the  com- 
position of  stone,  sand,  and  gravel— die  organic 
remains  of  animal  and.  vegetable  matter, — in 
short,  that  the  wht^e  sur&ce  c^  the  terraqueous 
globe,  and  its  interior  recesses,  be  contemplated 
in  every  variety  of  aspect  presented  to  the  view 
of  man.    The  observations  hitherto  made  in     , 
reference  to  such  multifarious  objects  have  been 
chiefly  confined  to  a  few  regions  of  the  earthy 
and  the  facts  which  have  been  ascertained  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  have  been  collected, 
chiefly  by  a  few  individvuls,  within  die  last  fifby 
or  sixty  years.    From  such  partial  and  limited 
researches,  general  principles  have  been  d»> 
duced,  and  theories  of  the  earth  have  been 
framed,  which  could  only  be  warranted  by  a 
thorough  examination  of  eveiy  region  of  the 
globe.  .  Hence  one  thaory  of  the  earth  has  suc- 
eessively  supplanted  anpther  for  more  than  a 
century  past.     The  theories  of  Burnet,  Whis- 
ton.  Woodward,  Buffbn,  and  Whitehurst,  have 
each  had  its  day  and  its  admirers,  but  all  of 
them  are  now  &st  sinking  into  oblivion,  and  in 
the  next  age  will  be  viewed  only  as  so  many 
philosophical  rhapso(ties,  and  ingenious  fictions 
of  the  imagination,  which  have  no  sofid  founda- 
tion in  the  actual  sjtructure  of  the  earth.    Even 
the  foundatioiwof  the  Huttonianand  Wemerian 
systems,  which  have  chiefly  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  geologists  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
are  now  beginning  to  be  shaken,  and  new  sys- 
tems are  constructing  composed  of  the  frag- 
ments of  both.     One  principal  reason  of  this 
diversity  of  opinion  respecting  the  true  theory 
of  the  earth,  undoubtedly  is,  that  all  the  facts    ^ 
m  relation  to  the  external  and  internal  structure 
iA  our  globe  have  never  yet  been  thoroughly  ex- 
plored.   Instead  of  redring  to  the  closet,  and 
attempting  to  patch  up  a  theory  with  scattered 
and  cUsjobted  fragments,  our  province,  in  the 
mean  time,  is,  to  stand  in  the  attitude  of  sur- 
veyors and  observers,  to  contemplate  every  as- 
pect which  terrestrial  nature  presents,  to  coUeot 
the  minutest  facts  which  relate  to  the  object  in 
view,  and  theo.leave  to  succeeding  generations 
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the  task  of  oonfltnictiaf  a  theory  firom  the  ma- 
terials we  thus  prepare. 

Were  we  now  to  suppose,  that,  instead  of  one 
observer  of  geological  facts  that  now  exists, 
thousands  were  dutributed  throughout  the  diT* 
ferent  continents  and  islands,  having  their  minds 
occasionally  directed  to  such  investigations ; 
that  the  miners  and  labourers  in  coal-pits,  iron- 
mines,  and  quarries,  not  only  in  Europe,  but 
throughout  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  in  Canaoa,  in  New  HoQand,  in 
Southern  Africa,  in  the  ranges  of  the  Alps,  the 
Andes,  the  Himalayas,  and  other  quarters,  ob- 
served with  attention  the  various  phenomena  of 
nature  subject  to  their  inspection,  with  this  ob« 
iect  in  view ;  that  sailors,  missionaries,  and  tra- 
vellers of  every  description,  contemplated  the 
diiTercnt  aspects  of  nature  in  the  regions  through 
which  they  passed,  and  recorded  the  facts  which 
came  under  their  observation,  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose ;  and  could  we  still  farther  suppose,  that 
the  great  body  of  manlund  in  every  clime  might, 
at  Ao  distant  period,  have  their  minds  directed 
to  similar  subjects,  there  cannot  be  the  least 
doubt  but  an  immense  multitude  of  important 
facts  would  soon  be  accumulated,  which  would 
throw  a  striking  U^  on  the  ccmstitution  d  our 
planetary  |^be,  and  on  the  changes  and  revolu- 
tions thitMigh  which  it  has  passed,  which  would 
fi>rm  a  br«ul  basis  for  the  erection  of  a  true 
theory  of  the  earth,  and  tend  either  to  establish 
or  to  overthrow  the  hypotheses  which  have  hi- 
therto been  framed.  Persons  in  the  lower 
spheres  6[  life  have,  in  many  cases,  more  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  ascertaining  &ct8  of  the 
description  to  which  I  allude,  than  many  others 
who  are  placed  in  an  elevated  rank.  Colliers, 
quarriers,  miners  of  every  description,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Alpine  districU,  are  almost  daily 
in  contact  with  objects  connected  with  geolo- 
gical research ;  and  it  is  only  requisite  that  their 
attention  be  directed  to  such  inquiries — that  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  elementary  terms  and  prin- 
ciples be  imparted  to  them — 4hat  they  be  di- 
rected to  classify  the  facts  which  fall  under  their 
observation— and  that  a  systematic  Ust  of  que- 
ries, such  as  those  published  some  years  ago  by 
the  London  *'  Greological  Society,**  be  put  into 
their  hands.* 

•  The  queries  to  which  1  refer  may  be  seen  In  the 
"  Monthly  Magazine"  for  June  1817,  pp.  43»— •.  A 
few  years  a^o,  some  interesting  fossil  remains,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  teeth  and  other  bones  of  the  extinct 
animal  designated  by  the  name  of  Mammoth,  were 
almost  entirely  destroyed  through  the  Ignorance  of 
some  labourers  in  the  parish  of  Horley,  who  hap- 
pened to  hit  upon  them  when  digging  gravel.  After 
cleaving  them  to  pieces  with  their  pick-axes,  and 
niKling  It  added  nothing  to  their  store  of  knowledge, 
"  they  threw  away  the  fragments  among  Iho  heaps 
of  gravel,  and  the  suiyeot  was  consigned  to  obli- 
vion ;  and  it  was  only  by  acddent  that  two  entire 
teeth  were  found  by  a  gentleman  m  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  bones  soppotod  to  have  heen  either  de- 
stroyed or  k)6t,  an  a  very  large  hone,  eupposed  to 


Natural  Ktatory. —li  is  evident  that  the  eu 
tension  and  improvement  of  this  department  of 
knowledge  depends  almost  entirely  on  observa- 
tion. Although  a  considerable  acces^n  has 
of  late  years  been  made  to  our  knowledge  in  this 
branch  of  study,  yet  much  still  remains  to  be 
accomplished  before  all  the  objects  it  emln^ceg 
be  thoroughly  explored.  Our  acquamtance  with 
the  zoology,  botany,  and  mineralogy  of  New 
Holland,  Polynesia,  Birmah,  China,  Tartary, 
Thibet,  Africa,  and  America,  is  extremely  H- 
mited ;  and  even  within  the  limits  of  Europe, 
numerous  unexplored  regions  still  He  <^n  to  the 
future  researches  of  the  natural  historian.  So 
numerous  are  the  objects  and  investigations 
which  natural  history  presents,  that  although  its 
cultivators  were  increased  ten  thousand-fold, 
they  would  find  sufficient  employment  in  the 
prosecution  of  new  discoveries  for  many  centa- 
rios  to  come.  Even  those  miniite  objects,  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  which  Be  be- 
yond the  natural  sphere  of  htmnan  vision,  and 
which  the  microscope  alone  can  discover,  would 
afford  scope  for  the  investigations  of  thousands 
of  ingenious  mquirers,  during  an  indefinite  series 
of  ages.  And  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
that  every  new  object  and  process  we  are  ena- 
bled to  trace  in  this  botmdless  field  of  observa^ 
tion,  presents  to  us  the  Deity  in  a  new  oBpect, 
and  enables  us  to  form  more  enlarged  c<Hicep- 
tions  of  that  power  and  intelligence  which  pro- 
duced the  inunense  assemblage  of  beings  widi 
which  we  are  surrounded. 

Independently  of  the  additions  that  might  be 
made  to  our  knowledge  of  animals,  vegetables, 
and  minerals,  there  are  several  &ct8  in  natura) 
history  which  might  be  more  precisely  ascer- 
tained and  explained,  were  common  labourers 
and  others  in  the  same  rank  of  life  inspved  with 
the  spirit  of  philosophical  observation.  For  the 
illustration  of  this,  I  shall  state'  only  one  parti- 
cular circumstance.  It  is  a  fact,  which,  how« 
ever  bexplicable,  must  be  admitted,  that  ioadf 
have  been  found  ahve  in  the  heart  of  solid  rocks, 
and  in  the  tnmks  of  trees,  where  they  have 
been  supposed  to  have  existed  fbr  ages  without 
any  apparent  access  to  nourishment  or  to  air. 
Such  facts  are  supported  by  so  nimierous  and 
so  respectable  authorities,  that  it  would  be  vam 
to  call  in  question  their  reality ;  and  they  as- 
sume a  more  mysterious  aspect,  fl'om  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  toads,  when  placed  in  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  an  air-pump,  like  aU  other 
animals,  soon  lose  their  existenee.    That  the 

have  been  a  thigh-bone ;  a  huge  blade-bone ;  and  a 
tusk  of  ivory,  perOsct  in  its  form,  described  as  being 
about  half  a  rod  in  length."  Had  these  labourers 
been  aware  of  the  interesting  nature  of  such  fossils, 
they  might  have  been  all  preserved  entire ;  and  this 
circumstance  shows  how  important  such  occuf. 
fences,  and  the  observations  and  researches  of  com 
mon  labourer^  might  sometimes  prove  to  the  geoto* 
gut  and  the  general  student  of  nature. 
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toad  'a  DoC  Cbe  ddyaaunal  which  has  been  found 
m  nndar  aostaiices,  appears  fSrom  a  notice  Si 
thb  Moatfaly  Magazine  for  April  1817,  which 
■latas,  that  **  a  targe  Uzard  or  serpent  was  found 
kj  sonsie  miners,  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  mi- 
■ienl  sabacaace,  and  Uved  for  some  time  alter  it 
was  extricated."  As  the  nuaeral  substance  in . 
which  this  ammal  was  fo«md  was  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  nasBe,  and  connected  with  the  surround- 
ing strata,  w>e  sure  ahnost  under  the  necessit/  of 
ccndoding,  that  it  must  have  exited  in  that  state 
Cw  many  /ears.  Now,  it  is  proper  to  take  into 
•OBSKieratiQii,  that  such  &ct8  hare  been  disco- 
vered, in  the  first  instance,  by  labourers,  quar- 
ntTBy  miners,  and  others  engaged  in  laborious 
oocQpatioaSf  who,  with  the  limited  knowledge 
they  presently  possess,  are  unqualified  for  at^ 
tenfiag  to  all  the  circumstances  which  require 
to  he  noticed  in  conducting  philosophical  re- 
searches. Were  persons  of  this  descriptioa 
■fmiwtofnrd  to  **'r«mnmA  every  uncommon  occur* 
renes  of  this  kind  with  a  phitosophie  eye ;  were 
they,  m  such  cases  as  those  to  which  I  have 
now  referred,  to  examine,  with  accuracy,  whe> 
ther  chfaiks  or  fissures,  either  horizontal  or  per- 
pendjcnlar,  existed  in  the  rocks,  or  were  con- 
nected widi  the  holea  or  vacuities  of  the  old 
trees,  where  toads  were  foond  afire ;  and  were 
evstry  other  drcumstance,  which  a  scientific  io- 
Testigator  would  take  mto  accomt,  accurately 
observed  and  recorded,  sudi  observations  might 
oitiniately  lead  to  some  ratioaal  explanations  <^ 
■oeh  onaccoimtable  &cts.  At  any  rate,  as 
those  who  belong  to  that  class  of  socie^  to 
which  I  allude,  Inve  many  opportunties  of  con- 
templates ^  various  objects  and  operations  of 
Iho  onterial  world,  their  accumulated  observa* 
lions,  when  scieatificaUy  directed,  could  not  fail 
of  enlarging  oor  knowledge  of  &cts  in  several 
dopaifents  of  the  history  of  nature. 

Mttmrohgy. — In  this  department  of  physical 
sciente,  nonmroos  fa^s  stiU  remain  to  be  ascep- 
tained,  before  we  can  atten^t  to  explain  the 
eaoses  of  various  interesting  phenomena.  We 
have  hitherto  been  unable  to  coOect  with  pred- 
aon  an  the  &cts  m  relation  to  the  ^versified 
phenomena  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are  still  at 
a  hws  to  explain,  on  known  principles,  the  causes 
whidi  operate  in  producing  many  atmospherical 
apftearances.  We  are  still  in  a  great  meastire 
ignorant  of  the  aurora  barenU*,  with  respect  to 
ite  nature  and  origin,  its  distance  fi^om  the  sur- 
feoe  of  the  earth,  what  precise  connexion  it  has 
wkh  the  magnetic  and  electric  fluids,  and  why 
it  has  been  fiwqoently  seen  at  some  periods,  and 
been  iavisa>le  at  others.  We  are  in  a  similar 
state  of  ignorance  in  regard  to  lun&wm$  and 
/tmy  flultsrs,— as  to  their  different  species  and 
varieties,  the  vetoeity  and  direction  of  their  mo- 
lioni,  thf^  influence  on  other  atmospherical  phe- 
nooiena,  on  vegetation,  and  on  the  weather,  and 
te  pfineiptes  in  nature  which  operate  in  their 


production.  Althou^  the  general  cause  of 
thundfr-ttamu  is  in  some  measure  ascertained, 
yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  a  variety  of 
phenomena  with  which  they  are  sometimes  ac- 
companied, and  <^  some  of  the  chymical  agents 
by  which  they  are  produced.  To  determine  the 
origin  of  meteoric  stones,  the  particular  regions 
in  which  they  are  produced,  the  causes  (^  their 
extreme  velocity,  the  oblique  direction  <^  their 
nsotion,  and  the  agents  which  concur  in  their 
formation,  has  hitherto  baffled  the  researches  of 
the  whole  philosophical  world.  Even  the  nature 
of  tht  doudt,  their  various  modificaOoos,  their 
difi*erent  electric  states,  the  causes  which  com- 
bine to  (mxluce  their  precipitation  mto  rain,  the 
nature  of  evaporation,  together  with  an  inuneose 
number  of  facts  requisite  for  laying  the  fonnda* 
tion  df  a  correct  theory  of  the  wea^r,  are  stifl 
hid  in  obscurity. 

It  is  obvious,  that  a  thorough  knoiHadge  of 
atmospherical  phenomena  cannot  be  acquired, 
before  we  have  ascertained  not  only  the  parti- 
cular iacti  and  appearances  connected  widi  die 
atmosphere,  but  all  the  preceding,  concomitant, 
and  consequent  circumstances  with  which  they 
are  generally  accompanied;  and  to  detennnie 
such  particulars  requires  an  immense  variety  of 
observations,  both  by  day  and  by  flight,  through 
all  the  regions  of  the  earth.  Before  such  MB 
be  more  fully  ascertained,  our  attempts  to  ac- 
count for  various  atmospherical  phenomena  amit 
prove  unsatisfactory  and  abortive.  Hence,  the 
causes  assigned  by  philosophers  of  the  lost  een> 
tury  foR  the  production  of  rain,  hail,  dew,  fir»> 
baUs,  and  other  meteors,  are  now  considered  ni»* 
gatory  and  erroneous;  and  few  will  be  bold 
enough  to  maintain  that  we  have  yet  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  causes.  If  thoie 
sentimenis  be  admitted,  it  wiU  follow,  that  an  in* 
creased  number  of  observers  of  the  scenery  of 
die  atmosphere,  in  different  climates,  with  a  sci- 
entific ol]ject  in  view,  could  not  &il  of  increaring 
our  ^^nowledge  both  of  the  phenomena  which 
take  place  in  the  rej^ons  of  the  atmosphme,  and 
of  the  powers  o^  nature  which  operate  in  tbtir 
prodw^on 

With  respect  to  the  awnrm  boreaUt,  soino 
data  might  be  asoertained  for  determining  their 
height  above  die  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
migfat  lead  to  a  discovery  of  their  true  cause, 
were  a  muldtude  of  observers,  in  different  places, 
at  the  same  moment,  to  take  the  altitude  and 
bearing  of  any  particular  coruscation,  particu- 
larly d^  the  modification  of  this  phenomenon 
which  assumes  the  form  of  a  rainbow  or  lumi- 
nous arch,  which  can  instantly  be  done  by  noting 
the  series  of  stars  which  appear  about  the  mid- 
dle or  sides  of  the  arc  at  any  particular  instant. 
By  Uiis  means  the  parallactic  angle  might  be 
found,  and  the  distances  of  the  places  of  obser- 
vatioB,  or  Uieir  difference  of  latitude,  if  directly 
north  and  south  of  each  oUier,  would  formbass 
4» 
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fines  fer  determkung  the  perpencBctilar  elevation 
of  the  phenomenon.  In  reference  to  luminous 
meteors,  as  they  are  most  frequently  seen  in  the 
night'^imo,  men  of  science  and  persims  of  ele- 
vated rank  have  seldom  opportunities  of  observ- 
ing their  diversified  phenomena,  and  the  circum- 
■tances  with  which  they  are  preceded  and  ac- 
companied. But  while  persons  <^  this  class 
are  reclining  oa  bods  of  down,  or  regaling  them- 
selves at  the  festive  board,  hemmed  in  fr(Hn  the 
view  of  the  surrounding  sky  by  the  walls  antk 
curtains  of  their  splendid  apartments,  many  in 
the  lower  walks  of  life  are  ^  keeping  watch  by 
inght,''  or  travelling  from  place  to  place,  who 
have  thus  an  opportunity  6i  observing  every 
variety  of  atmospherical  phenomena ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  may  have  seen  several  species  of 
huninous  and  fiery  meteors  uidoiown  to  the  sci- 
entific world.  Were  penKHis  of  this  descrip- 
tion, particularly  watchmen,  soldiers,  sailors, 
mail-ooach  guards,  policemen,  and  such  like, 
capable  of  observii^  such  appearances  with 
scientific  mterest  and  accuracy,  and  of  reoord- 
mg  theur  observations,  various  important  addi- 
tions might  be  made  to  the  (acts  which  compose 
the  natural  history  of  the  atmosphere. 

Shmlar  additions  might  be  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  thunder-storms,  were  their  phenomena 
and  concomitant  circumstances  accurately  noted 
by  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  different  places. 
It  might,  for  example,  be  determined,  irota  a 
mnltiaide  of  observations  made  with  this  special 
object  in  view, — at  what  distance  from  the  earth 
a thunder-cknid  may  explode  without  danger? 
— in  what  circumstances,  and  at  what  elevation 
it  generally  attains  its  striking  distance,  and 
brings  us  within  the  range  of  its  destructive  in- 
fluence ? — what  particular  eflecU,  hitherto  un- 
observed, are  produced  by  lighoung  on  animal, 
vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  ? — to  what 
practical  purposes  its  agency  might  be  applied, 
—Vid  how  its  dostructtve  ravages  might  be 
•averted  or  diminished?  The  same  remarks 
win  apply  to  the  singular  phenomenon  of  mete- 
oric stones.  These  have  seMom  been  observed 
at  the  instant  of  their  descent  by  men  addicted 
to  philosophical  research ;  but  chiefly  by  pea- 
sants, labourers,  and  mechanics,  who,  at  pre- 
sent, are  generally  unqualified  for  attending  to 
every  drcumstance  in  the  preceding  and  c<mco- 
mitant  phenomena  connected  with  their  descent, 
with  the  dtscemtng  eye  <^  a  philosopher ;  and 
therefore,  we  may  still  be  ignorant  of  certain 
important  facts  in  the  history  of  the  fall  of  these 
bodBes,  which  may  long  prevent  us  from  form- 
ing any  rational  theory  to  explain  their  causes, 
or  to  determine  the  regions  whence  their  origin 
ifl  derived. 

AMronoiH^. — ^My  next  illustration  shall  be 
triten  fi'om  the  science  of  astronomy.  Though 
this  b  among  the  oldest  of  the  sciences,  and  its 
genertl  priiK^ples  are  established  with  greater 


precision  than  those  of  almost  any  other  depart^ 
ment  of  science,  yet  many  desiderata  requisite 
to  its  |>erfection,  still  remain  to  be  ascertained. 
The  late  discovery  of  several  new  planets,  b(^ 
primary  and  secondary,  leads  us  to  conclude, 
that  other  globes  of  a  similar  nature,  belonging 
to  our  system,  may  still  lie  hid  in  the  distant 
spaces  of  the  firmament.  The  spheroidal  figure 
of  some  of  the  planets— iheir  periods  of  rota- 
tion—the nature  of  tlie  changes  which  appear  to 
take  place  on  their  surfaces  or  in  their  atmoa* 
pheres—- the  precise  nature  of  the  solar  spots, 
the  causes  of  their  dianges,  and  the  infiuiuice 
whidi  those  changes  produce  on  our  earth  or  at- 
mosphere—the parallax  of  the  fixed  stars — the 
rate  of  motion  of  the  planetary  system  in  abso- 
lute space — the  gradual  formation  of  nebulae— 
the  nature  of  variable  stars — the  number  of  co- 
mets, their  periods,  the  nature  of  their  tails  and 
atmospheres,  and  their  uses  in  the  system  ot 
nature— with  many  other  interesting  particulam 
of  a  similar  description,  still  remain  to  be  asoetw 
tained.  To  determine  such  objects,  requires  a 
multiplicity  <^  long-continued  observations  in 
every  region  of  the  heavens ;  and  it  must  be 
evident,  that  the  more  we  increase  the  number 
of  astronomical  observers,  the  greater  diance 
we  shall  have  of  acquiring  a  more  accurate  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  bodies  whidi 
roll  in  the  distant  regitns  of  the  tiaiverse,  and 
of  the  relations  they  bear  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  whole  system  of  nature. 

Thb  position  might  be  illustrated  1^  a  few 
examples.  The  surface  of  Jupiter  has  been 
found  to  be  diversified  wkh  a  varie^  of  spots 
and  belts :  the  belts,  which  are  coiisiderably 
darker  than  the  general  surfoce  of  the  planet| 
are  observed  to  vary  ki  their  number,  distance, 
and  position.  Sometimes  only  <»e  or  two,  and 
sometimes  seven  or  eight  belts  have  been  ob- 
served ;  sometimes  thc^  are  quite  diitinct,  and 
at  other  times  they  seem  to  run  mto  each  other ; 
and,  in  some  instances,  the  whole  surface  of  this 
planet  has  appeared  to  be  covered  with  small 
curved  b^lts  that  were  not  continuous  across  his 
disk. 

The  following  figures  represent  some  of  the 
diversified  views  which  Jupiter  sometimes  ex* 
hibits. 

Fig.  1,  is  coined  from  Dr.  Long,  and  appeanr 
to  be  one  of  the  views  of  this  planet  taken  by 
the  celebrated  Casnni.  It  consists  of  about 
nine  different  belts.  Fig.  2,  is  copied  froa 
Schroeter,  and  exhibits  a  view  of  Jupiter  about 
the  time  of  its  occultation  by  the  moon,  on  the 
7th  of  April  1792.  Fig.  S,  is  one  of  Sir  W. 
Herschel's  views  of  this  planet,  as  it  appeared 
on  the  28th  May  1780,  when  the  whole  disk  of 
Jupiter  appeared  covered  with  small  curved 
belts,  or  n^er  lines,  that  were  not  continuous 
across  his  disk.  Fig.  4,  contains  a  riew  which 
is  neariy  the  appsaraace  which  Jn"^^  exhibiti 
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•t  pnteot,  aad  which  10  not  much  different  from 
fek  sppevanoe  for  several  years  past.  These 
appearances  may  be  seen  by  a  good  achroma- 
tic telescope,  magnifying  (iroin  80  to  160  times. 
These  views  demonstrate,  that  changes  of  con- 
nderable  magnitude  are  occasionally  taking 
piaoe,  either  on  the  surface  or  ui'the  atmosphere 
of  this  planet,  which  it  would  be  of  some  impor- 
tanoe  to  ascertain,  in  order  to  our  acquiring  a 
more  intiBaate  knowledge  of  the  phjrsical  consti- 
totioii  of  this  globe.  Now,  were  a  number  of 
obserrers,  in  different  places,  to  mark  these  ap- 
pearance, and  to  delineate  the  aspect  of  this 
pianet  dorin|^  the  space  of  two  or  tluree  periodi- 
cal revelations,*  marking  the  periods  of  the  dif- 
iSBrBiit  changes,  and  noting  at  the  same  time  the 
positions  of  his  satellites— it  might  be  ascer- 
tained, whether  theso  changes  are  occasioned 
bj  tides,  which  are  differently  affected  accord- 
ing to  the  position  of  his  moons,  or,  by  nnmense 
strata  of  clouds,  or  other  changes  that  take 
pboe  in  his  atmosphere,  or  by  some  great  phy- 
sical revolutioas  which  ve  occasionally  agita- 
dag  the  sorfaoe  of  this  planet.  The  observers 
irf'mcfa  fiicts  behooved  to  be  numerous,  in  order 


*  The  aonoal  or  usTiodlcal  revtriotlon  of  Jupiter  Is 
'      1  tai  about  eleven  years  and  ten  nM>nthi. 
6 


that  the  deficiencies  (^one  might  be  supplied  by 
another,  and  the  general  conclusions  deducea 
from  a  comparison  of  all  the  observations  taken 
together ;  and .  it  would  be  requisite,  that  the 
places  of  observation  be  in  different  countries, 
that  the  deficiency  of  observaticMui  in  one  place, 
occasioned  by  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  might  be 
compensated  by  those  made  in  the  serene  slqr 
of  another.  Such  a  series  of  observations,  a{> 
though  they  should  not  lead  to  satisfactory  con- 
clusions in  relation  to  the  particulars  now  stated, 
could  scarcely  fail  of  throwing  some  additional 
light  on  the  nature  and  constitution  of  this 
planet. 

With  respect  to  the  planet  Venut,  the  author 
some  time  ago  ascertained  from  observation,! 
that  this  planet  may  be  distinctly  seen  in  the 
day-time,  at  the  time  of  its  tuperior  conjunction 
with  the  sun,  when  it  presents  to  the  earth  a 
full  enlightened  hemisphere ;  provided  its  geo» 
centric  latitude,  or  distance  from  the  sun's 
centre  at  the  time  be  not  less  than  1^  43^.  This 
is  the  only  position  (except  at  the  time  of  a 
transit,  which  happens  only  once  or  twice  in  a 

«  Bee  Nicholson's  Phil.  Journal,  voL  xjdcvL  fbt 
Cot.  1818.— fidin.  Phil.  Journal,  Mo.  v.  for  Julyiani 
-Monthly  Mag.  Feb.  18U,  and  Auguft  1810,  p.  «b— 
eooU  Magazine  for  1814,  p.  84,  ftc 
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hundred  yews)  in  which  the  polar  and  equato- 
rial diameters  of  this  planet  can  be  measured, 
and  their  difference,  if  any,  ascertained,  so  as 
to  determine  whether  its  figure,  like  that  of  the 
earth  and  several  other  planets,  be  tpheroideU. 
But  as  this  planet  may  not  happen  for  a  series 
of  years  to  be  in  the  precise  position  for  such  an 
obserration,  the  attempt  to  determine  the  points 
now  stated,  even  when  the  planet  happens  to  be 
placed  in  the  requisite  circumstances,  would,  in 
all  probability,  fail,  if  a  number  of  obsenrers  at 
the  same  time,  in  different  places,  were  not  en- 
gaged in  the  observation ;  on  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  enjoy'mg  a  serene  sky  at  one  par- 
ticular plac0y  during  the  moments  when  the  ob- 
servation behooved  to  be  made.  Whereas,  by 
a  multitude  of  observations  in  different  places, 
the  object  in  view  could  not  fail  of  being  deter- 
mined. The  disputes  respecting  the  period  of 
rotation  of  this  planet  (whether  it  be  23  hours 
SO  minutes,  or  t4  days  8  hours)  nught  also  be 
settled,  were  a  number  of  persons  to  observe  its 
surface  with  equatorial  telescopes  in  the  day- 
time ;  particularly  in  those  southern  climes 
where  the  air  is  serene,  and  the  sky  exhibits  a 
deep  azure,  where,  in  all  probability,  spots 
would  be  discovered,  which  could  be  traced  in 
their  motions  for  successive  periods  of  twelve 
hours  or  more,  which  would  determine  to  a  cer- 
tainty the  point  in  question. 

The  following  figure  and  explanation  will  per- 
haps tend  to  show  the  reason  of  the  dispute 
which  has  arisen  in  reference  to  this  point.  Let 
a  i^preseot  a  spot  on  the  surface  of  Venus. 


As  this  planet  is  seen,  by  the  naked  eye,  only 
in  the  morning  a  little  before  sun-rise,  or  in  the 
evening  a  short  time  afler  sun-set— the  motion 
of  the  spot  cannot  be  traced  above  an  hour  or 
two  in  succession;  and,  consequently,  during 
that  time,  its  progressive  motion  is  ahnost  im- 
perceptible. Suppose  the  observation  to  have 
boon  mide  in  the  evening,  after  suxHsct,  the 


next  observation  cannot  be  made  till  about  the 
same  time,  on  the  following  evening,  when  it  is 
found  that  the  spot  has  moved  from  A  to  B. 
But  it  is  still  uncertam  whether  the  spot  has  only 
moved  firom  A  to  B,  since  the  last  observation, 
or  has  finished  a  complete  revolution,  and  moved 
the  distance  A  B  as  part  of  another  revoluticn 
round  the  axis  of  the  planet.  This  point  can 
only  be  ascertained  by  tracing  the  motion  of  the 
spot  without  interruption  for  10,  IS,  or  14  hours, 
when,  if  the  roUtion  is  performed  in  2Si  hours, 
the  motion  of  the  spot  could  be  traced  without 
interruption  across  the  whole  disk  of  the  [>lanet. 
But  such  an  observation  could  only  be  made  in 
the  day-4ime,  in  a  serene  sky,  and  by  means  of 
equatorial  instruments,  aud  by  numbers  of  ob- 
servers in  different  places,  where  the  attention  is 
directed  to  the  same  object.  But  the  Umito  to 
which  I  am  confined,  in  throwing  out  these  cur» 
Bory  hints,  prevent  me  from  entering  into  minut« 
details. 

In  regard  to  comete,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  remark,  that  were  the  number  of  those  whose 
attention  is  directed  to  a  survey  of  the  heavens 
considerably  increased,  many  of  those  eccentric 
bodies,  which  pass  and  repass  within  the  orbits 
of  the  planets  without  being  perceived,  could  not 
fail  of  being  detected.  Were  multitudes  of  such 
persons  engaged  m  expiring  the  celestial  re- 
gions, on  opposite  sides  oi  the  globe,  those  co* 
mets  which  pass  within  the  limits  of  our  view, 
and  which  are  above  our  horizon  only  in  the 
day-time,  and  consequently  invisible,  would  be 
detected,  during  the  night,  by  our  antipodes  in 
the  opposite  regions  of  the  globe.  By  this 
means  the  number  of  those  bodies  belonging  to 
our  system,  the  diversified  phenomena  they  pre- 
sent, the  form  of  their  tr^ecioncs,  the  periods 
of  their  revolutions,  the  nature  of  their  tails,  and 
their  ultimate  destination,  might  be  more  accu- 
rately detemuned.  With  respect  to  the  Jixed 
ttars,  particularly  those  termed  variable  start, 
the  results  of  a  multitude  of  observations  made 
by  different  persons,  might  lead  us  to  determine, 
whether  those  changes  in  brightness  which  they 
undergo,  arise  from  the  transits  of 'arge  planets 
revolvmg  around  them,  and  thus  furnish  direct 
evidence  of  their  being  the  centres  of  systems 
analogous  to  our  own,— or  whether  they  be  oc- 
casioned by  large  spots  which  periodically  inter- 
pose between  our  sight,  and  then  disappear  in 
the  course  of  their  rotation,— or  whether  the 
distance  of  such  stars  be  changed  by  their  re- 
volving in  a  long  narrow  ellipse,  whose  trans- 
verse axis  is  situated  nearly  in  our  line  of  vi- 
sion. In  the  several  instances  now  stated,  an 
immense  variety  of  successive  observations,  by 
numerous  obsetvers  at  different  stations,  are  re- 
quisite to  accomplish  the  ends  in  view ;  but  the 
Emits  of  this  section  prevent  me  from  entering 
mto  those  details  requisite  for  rendering  the 
hints  now  suggested  perflpicoous  to  those  who 
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ktfe  Bot  dovotod  thfoir  attentioo  to  this  wib- 

The  Btoon  being  the  nearest  celestia]  bodj 
to  the  earth,  k  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Tariety  of  acenery  on  her  sorface,  and  even 
•one  parts  of  her  phjsical  constitutioa,  might 
hare  been  ascertained  and  delbeated.  Yet  all 
that  has  hitherto  been  discovered  with  certain^ 
in  rdattoD  to  this  body  is,  that  her  surface  is 
idfldngly  drrersified  with  mountains  ami  valleys, 
wiih  Tast  carems  or  hollows  surrounded  with 
moontuaoos  ndges,  and  with  several  elevated 
peaks,  which  rise,  Ske  a  sogar  loaf,  fix>m  the 
middle  of  the  plains.  We  have  no  accurate 
dctineatkio  of  the  lunar  scenery,  as  exhibited  in 
&e  various  stages  of  the  moon's  increase  and 
decrease,  except  those  which  have  been  pub- 
Ushed  by  Hevelius  and  Schroeter,  which  have 
never  been  translated  into  tMir  language,  and, 
coaseqnentiy,  are  very  tittle  known.  Most  of 
aoT  English  books  on  astronomy  contain  nothing 
more  than  a  paltry  and  inaccurate  view  of  the 
/«£(  8io<m,  which  has  been  copied  by  one  en- 
graver from  another,  without  any  improvements, 
ever  since  the  days  of  Ricdohis,  and  long  before 
the  telescope  was  brou^t  to  its  present  state  of 
improvement.  It  is  not  from  a  telescc^ic  view 
cC  the  /hB  moon  that  any  specific  deductions 
can  be  made  respecting  the  appearance  and 
arrangemmt  of  hm  diversified  scenery;  but 
fram  kxig-coDtiBned  observations  of  her  suiface 
about  the  period  of  the  quadratures,  and  at  the 
times  when  she  assumes  a  crescent  or  a  gibbons 
phase ;  for  it  is  only  at  sudi  times  that^e  sha- 
dows oif  her  cavities  and  mountain-ridges  can 
be  Astinctly  perceived.  As  there  is  none  of  the 
eeieslial  bciches  whose  constitution  and  scenery 
we  have  so  exceOent  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
Bg,  had  we  a  sufficient  number  of  astronomical 
olwervers,  fhmiriied  with  good  telescopes,  the 
surface  of  this  globe  nught  be  almost  as  accu- 
rately dflfineated  as  that  of  the  earth,  and  the 
most  prominent  dianges  that  take  place  on  its 
snr&ce  ptahriy  detected.  In  order  to  bring  to 
fight  the  minute  parts  of  its  scenery,  it  would 
o^y  be  requisite  to  distribute  the  entire  surface 
of  tfau  hmunary  among  a  hundred  or  a  thousand 
obsorers,  allotting  to  each  one  or  more  spots  as 
fte  particular  ck^ect  of  his  attention,  with  the 
mderstaading,  that  he  is  to  inspect  Uiem  with 
care  through  every  variety  of  ^ade  they  may 
exh&it,  and  during  the  different  stages  of  the 
BK>on*s  ima-ease  and  decrease,  and  delineate 
the  difleieut  aspects  they  may  present.  When 
ire  consider  that,  by  means  of  a  telescope  which 
magnifies  200  times,  an  object  on  the  moon  that 
measures  only  600  yards  may  be  perceived  as  a 
visible  point,  and  by  one  which  magnifies  800 
Iknes,  an  o^ect  not  larger  than  160  yards  in 
Camster  nay  be  dhstinguished— we  can  scarcely 
esiertain  a  doobt,  that  a  number  of  interesting 
iiciuwias  Blight  sooo  be  made  on  the  hmar 


surfkce,  were  suchmbute  observatloos  as  thosa 
now  suggested  to  be  continued  for  a  series  oi 
years,  which  might  afford  sensible  and  demon- 
strative evidence  of  the  moon's  being  a  hahi* 
table  world.  But  befi>re  attention  to  such  ob- 
jects become  general,  and  the  number  of  astro- 
nomical observers  be  increased  far  beyond  what 
it  is  at  present,  such  discoveries  can  scarcely  bs 
expected. 

I  shall  only  remark  farther  on  this  head,  that 
several  discoveries  have  been  made  by  accident- 
ally directing  a  telescope  to  certain  parts  of  the 
heavens.  It  is  Well  known  that  Miss  HerscheD, 
while  amusing  herself  in  looking  at  the  heavens 
through  Sir  William  Herschell's  telescope,  dis- 
covered at  different  times  a  variety  of  comets, 
which  might  otherwise  have  passed  unnoticed 
by  the  astronomical  world ;  and  several  of  the 
new  planets  which  have  been  discovered  within 
the  last  50  or  60  years,  were  detected  when  the 
discoverers  were  employed  making  observations 
with  a  different  object  in  view.  The  splendid 
comet  which  appeared  in  our  hemisphere  in 
1811,  was  first  discovered  in  this  country  by  a 
tam/er,*  who,  with  a  reflecting  telescope  of  his 
own  construction,  and  from  his  tawpit  as  an  ob- 
servatory, descried  that  celestial  visitant  before 
it  had  been  nodced  by  any  other  astronomer  in 
North  Britam.  The  author  of  this  work  de- 
tected this  comet  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  be* 
fore  he  had  been  informed  of  the  discovery, 
while  he  was  taking  a  random  sweep  over  the 
northern  regicm  of  the  heavens.  He  had  di- 
rected his  telescope  to  a  certain  star  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Una  Majofy  and  immediately 
afterwards,  taking  a  general  sweep  upwards  and 
downwards,  and  to  the  east  and  west,  an  un- 
common object  appeared  in  the  field  of  view, 
which,  after  a  little  inspection,  was  perceived  to 
be  a  comet,  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  he 
had  made  the  first  discovery,  till  the  newspapers 
afterwards  informed  him  that  it  had  been  de- 
tected a  day  or  two  before.  It  was  while  Sir 
W.  Herschell  was  inspecting  s<Hne  small  stars 
near  the  foot  of  CwHoty  with  a  different  object 
in  view,  that  he  discovered  the  planet  which 
l>ears  his  name,  and  which  he  at  first  took  for  a 
comet.  It  had  been  seen  thirty  years  before, 
but  for  want  of  numerous  observers  to  mark  its 
moti<ms,  it  had  been  marked  in  catalogues  as  a 
fixed  star.  It  was  while  Mr.  Harding  of  Lili- 
enthal,  near  Bremen,  was  forming  an  atlas  iA 
the  stars  so  far  as  the  eighth  magnitude,  that, 
on  the  1st  Septeml>er  1804,  he  discovered  in 
the  constellation  Pisces  the  planet  Juno,  one  of 
the  four  asteroids  situated  between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter. 

If,  therefore,  instead  of  a  few  individuals  oc- 
casionally engaged  in  surveying  celestial  phe- 

*  The  name  of  this  gentleman  is  Mr.  TeHch,  an4 
I  believe  be  reskles  in  the  nelghbooxhood  of  Ktfso. 
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Domeoa,  and  chiefly  confined  to  a  nnall  portion 
«f  Europe, — ^were  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
(if  telescopes  daily  directed  to  the  sky  from  erery 
region  of  the  earth,  and  were  distinct  portions 
of  the  heavens  allotted  to  dbtinct  classes  of  ob- 
aenrers,  as  the  object  of  their  nu>re  immediate 
research,  every  portion  of  that  Tast  concave, 
with  the  numerous  globes  which  roll  within  its 
wide  circumference,  as  far  as  human  vision  as- 
sisted by  art  can  penetrate,  would  ere  Icmg  be 
thoroughly  explored,  and  its  hidden  worlds  dis- 
closed to  view.  No  comet  could  pass  within  the 
orbit  of  Jupiter  without  being  detected, — the 
undiscovered  planets  belonging  to  our  system, 
if  any  still  remain,  would  be  brought  to  view,— 
the  periodical  changes  on  the  surfaces  and  in 
the  atmospheres  of  the  planets  already  disco- 
vered, with  all  their  (Uversified  phenomena, 
would  be  more  accurately  ascertained  and  deli- 
neated,— the  path  of  the  solar  system  in  abso- 
lute space,  the  velocity  of  its  motion,  the  dis- 
tant centre  about  which  it  rev(^ves,  and  the 
centre  d  gravity  of  the  nebula  to  which  it  be- 
longs, mi^t  be  determined,— the  changes  and 
rev<^utions  that  are  taking  place  among  the 
fixed  stars,-^the  undiscovered  strata  of  ne6tfto, 
—the  (Ad  systems  that  are  going  into  decay,.—- 
the  new  creations  that  may  be  emerging  into 
existence,  and  many  other  sublime  objects 
which  at  present  lie  concealed  m  the  unex- 
plored regions  (^  space,  might  be  brought  within 
the  range  of  human  contemplation,  and  astro- 
nomy, the  sublimest  of  all  the  sciences,  ap- 
proximate towards  perfection. 

For  making  the  observations  now  supposed, 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  ma- 
thematical principles  of  astronomy  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary.  All  the  qualifications  essen- 
tially requisite  are, — a  general  knowledge  of  the 
elements  <^  the  science,  of  the  celestial  pheno- 
mena which  have  already  been  explored,  and  of 
the  method  6C  determining  the  right  ascension 
and  declination  of  any  observed  phenomenon, — 
qualifications,  which  every  person  o€  common 
understanding  can  easily  acquire. 

I  might  next  have  illustrated  the  general  po- 
sition laid  down  in  the  beginning  of  Uiia  section 
from  the  science  of  thymittry.  This  science, 
having  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  ingredients 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  bodies,  the 
nature  of  those  ingredients,  the  manner  in  which 
they  combine,  and  the  properties  resulting  fi-om 
their  combinaticm ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  analy- 
tical examination  of  the  material  world,  and  the 
pnnciples  which  concur  to  produce  its  diversi- 
fied piienomena ;  it  is  apparent,  at  first  view, 
that  an  immense  number  and  variety  of  experi- 
ments are  bdispensably  requisite  for  accom- 
plishing such  objects;  and,  consequently,  that 
Its  progress  towards  perfection  cannot  be  acce- 
lerated, unlesa  multitodes  of  experimenters  con- 
cur in  observing  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and 


the  processes  of  the  arts,  in  instituting  anaJ^ 
tical  experiments,  and  in  prosecuting  every  in« 
quiry  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  its  im« 
provement.  It  is  chiefly  in  consequence  of  tho 
increased  number  of  its  cultivators  that  uiis  sci- 
ence has  risen  to  the  distinguished  rank  it  now 
holds  among  the  usefiil  departments  of  human 
knowledge,  and  that  so  many  brilliant  disco- 
veries have  rewarded  the  investigations  <^  its 
votaries.  Wrenched  fi^m  the  grasp  of  empi* 
rics  and  alchymists,  and  no  longer  confined  to 
the  paltry  object  of  searching  for  the  pkUotO' 
pher't  ttone,  it  extends  its  range  over  every  ob- 
ject in  the  material  world,  and  sheds  its  influ* 
ence  over  all  the  other  departments  of  physical 
science ;  and  as  its  votaries  increase  in  numbers 
and  in  perseverance,  it  will  doubtless  bring  to 
light  scenes  and  discoveries  still  more  interest- 
ing and  brilliant  than  those  which  have  hitherto 
been  disclosed.  Illustrations  of  the  same  de- 
scription might  also  have  been  taken  fi-om  <^ 
tics,  electrici^,  magnetism,  galvanism,  pneuma^- 
tics,  and  other  departments  of  natural  science ; 
but  having  protracted  this  section  to  a  dispro- 
portionate length,  the  instances  already  stated 
will,  I  {M-esume,  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  tnitk 
of  the  position,  "  thai  a  general  diffu$um  of 
hunvUdge  unmld  have  apowerfulitifiueneeon tht 
progreu  ^  tcUnce.** 

From  the  few  hints  now  given,  and  fir^  many 
others  that  might  have  been  suggested,  had  my 
limits  permitted,  it  will  appear,  that  much  sttB 
remains  to  be  accomplisbed  tfll  any  science, 
even  those  which  are  farthest  advanced,  arrive 
at  perfection.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  the 
scene  of  universal  nature  has  never  yet  been 
thoroughly  surveyed,  and  never  will  be,  tiH  the 
eyes  and  the  intellects  of  millions  be  fixed  in  the 
contemplation  of  its  multifarious  and  diversified 
objects  and  relations.  Till  the  universe,  in  all 
its  aspects',  so  far  as  it  lies  within  the  range  of 
human  inspection,  be  more  particularly  explored, 
clouds  \nd  darkness  will  continue  to  rest  oa 
many  interesting  departments  of  knowledge,  and 
many  of  our  most  specious  theories  in  the  sci- 
ences must  be  considered  as  reposing  on  slender 
and  imstable  foundations.  Prior  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  inductive  method  of  philosophiz- 
ing, men  of  science  were  extremely  prone  to  the 
framing  of  hypotheses,  before  they  had  atten- 
tively surveyed  and  collected  the  requisite  facts, 
and  when  only  a  few  scattered  fragments  of 
nature  were  present  to  their  view.  Theory  Was 
reared  upon  theory,  and  system  upon  system ; 
each  of  them  obtained  its  admirers  an^  its  pe- 
riod of  applause,  but,  in  consequence  of  modem 
researches,  they  have  now  passed  away  lUce  a 
dream  or  a  vision  of  the  nighL  The  crystal- 
line spheres  with  which  Ptolemy  had  enclosed 
the  heavens  are  now  dashed  to  pieces ;  the  vor- 
tices of  Des  Cartes  have  long  since  ceased  their 
whiriing;  the  terraqueous  globe  which  Tydie 
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hftdfind  m  the  centre  of  the  anirene  iiiiow  set 
k  T^id  onocioa  through  the  hearens,  in  com- 
puj  with  the  planetary  orbs ;  and  the  abyss  of 
wster  with  whocfa  Burnet  had  filled  the  mtemal 
canty  of  the  earth  is  now  converted  into  a  mass 
denser  than  the  solid  rock.  The  T&raAuMr»- 
fit  Iwcogmlo,  which  served  as  a  prop  to  certain 
tbeocies,  has  completely  evanished,  and  is  now 
traasibnned  into  a  dreary  mass  of  water  and 
ice.  The  subtile  Hho't  which  foroieriy  ao- 
ernnited  fiir  so  Awny  phenomena,  is  now  ev^>o^ 
rated  info  electrici^  and  heat.  YHiislon's  idea 
«f  the  eomelary  origin  oi"  our  ^k)be,  and  Bufibn's 
fkacy  of  the  earth's  being  a  splinter  struck  from 
the  body  of  the  sun,  are  fast  sinking  into  obli- 
vion ;  and  S4ich  will  be  the  (ate  of  every  theory, 
howefei  specious,  vrfaich  is  not  founded  on  the 
broad  b«ju  of  inductive  evidence. 

Evea  m  the  present  day,  there  is  still  too 
great  a  propensity  to  generalize,  without  sub* 
Butting  to  the  trouble  of  observing  phenomena, 
aad  Botug  their  various  modifications  and  at- 
tun^^nf  circumstances.  The  human  mind  is 
iwpatieat,  and  attempts  to  reach  the  goal  by  the 
ibortest  and  most  rapid  course,  while  observa- 
tion and  experiment  are  tedious  and  slow.  In- 
stead of  surveying  the  material  world  with  his 
own  eyes,  azkd  investigating,  by  observation  and 
expenmonl,  iu  princ^lee  and  laws,  the  man  of 
genius  fireqoently  shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet} 
and  from  a  few  scattered  fragments  of  nature, 
constructs,  in  his  imsgination,  a  splendid  theory, 
which  makae  a  noise  and  a  Uaze  for  a  little, 
fike  an  unsubstantial  meteor,  and  then  evanishes 
into  air.  The  system  of  nature,  though  di- 
rected in  tts  general  movements  by  a  few  simple 
laws,  is  too  grand  and  extensive,  and  too  con»- 
plex  in  many  of  its  parts,  to  be  grasped  by  a 
&w  individuals,  after  a  cursory  survey ;  and, 
diereibre,  to  attempt  to  comprehend  its  muhi- 
brioQS  revohitioos,  phenomena  and  objects 
within  the  range  of  theories  founded  on  a  par- 
tial view  of  tome  of  its  detached  parts,  is  not 
saly  an  evidence  of  presumption  and  ibhy,  but 
Isods  to  damp  our  ardour  in  prosecutmg  the  only 
sor^  path  which  leads  to  discovery,  and  to  frus- 
trate what  appears  to  be  one  of  the  designs  of 
(be  Creator,  namely,  to  grant  to  tht  mtdiigmi 
imimbitaniMof  our  globe  a  gradual  ditplajf  qf  hi$ 
otmpemdouM  pUua  in  the  umumm  at  the  reward  of 
tkmiM:t^mnt  andmtweariedeonimi^^laAmo/hii 
wondromt  work». 

Were  the  period  arrived  (and  of  its  arrival  I 
entertain  no  doubt,  from  the  present  movements 
ef  the  hmnan  mind)  when  the  minority  of  man- 
kind shall  devote  a  j»ortion  of  their  time  and  at» 
teotioa  to  the  purposes  of  science,  and  to  the 
coasmplation  of  nature— Khen  the  different 
tastes  of  iodividnaU,  and  the  various  situations 
in  which  they  may  be  placed,  would  lead  them 
to  caHivate  more  particularly  the  sdenoe  most 
to  dMir      '    * 


departments  of  the  same  science  marked  out 
for  distinct  classes  of  individuals,  as  the  more 
immediate  field  of  their  investigation,  on  tha 
principle  <^  the  division  oT  labour,  every  lead- 
ing principle  and  fact  in  relation  to  that  science 
would  soon  be  detected  and'  illustrated  in  all  its 
practical  bearings.  Even  as  matters  presently 
stand,  were  the  whole  literary  and  scientific 
world  to  form  itself  into  one  great  repuUic,  and 
to  allot  the  several  branches  of  every  depart- 
ment of  knowledge  to  the  diflerent  classes  of 
such  a  community,  according  to  their  respective 
tastes  and  pursuits,  as  the  object  of  their  more 
particular  attention,  it  might  be  followed  by 
many  interesting  results,  and  important  disco- 
veries and  improvements.  But  we  live  in  too 
early  a  period  in  the  history  of  science  to  expect 
a  general  interest  to  be  taken  in  such  objects ; 
we  are  but  just  emerging  from  the  gloom  of  ig- 
noracoe  ami  superstition;  the  great  body  of 
mankind  still  suffer  their  faculties  to  lie  in  a 
state  of  languor  and  inactivity,  and  those  who 
are  more  vigorous  and  alert  are  too  much  en- 
grossed in  commercial  speculations,  in  grasping 
at  power  and  opulence,  and  in  the  indulgence 
of  sensual  gratifications,  to  think  of  attending 
to  the  interests  of  science  and  the  progress  ol 
the  human  mind.  Much,  however,  might  be 
accomplished  in  this  respect,  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  by  various  classes  of  society,  and 
without  interfering  with  their  ordinary  avoca- 
tions, were  their  minds  inclined  and  their  at* 
tention  directed  to  such  pursuits.  Saik»rs,  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  In- 
dian oceans,  have  frequently  excellent  opportu- 
nities of  observing  the  phenomena  of  the  waters, 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  heavens,  peculiar  to 
the  climates  through  which  they  pass ;  and  were 
the  facts  presenti^  to  their  view  observed  with 
care,  classified,  and  recorded,  they  might,  in 
many  instances,  contribute  to  Uie  advancement 
of  science.  But  thousands  of  such  persons 
can  sail  twice  "  from  Indus  to  the  frozen  poloa 
as  ignorant  as  their  Jog,  and  as  stubborn  as  their 
compass,"  without  importing  one  intellectual 
acquisition.  The  observations  made  during  a 
single  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  by  a  single 
observer,  M.  Humboldt,  on  the  aspect  of  Uie 
Antarctic  region  of  the  heavens-— the  peculiar 
azure  of  the  African  sl^— 4he  luminous  meteors 
of  the  atmosphere— the  tides,  the  currents,  and 
the  differem  colours  of  the  ocean,  and  other 
phenomena  which  happened  to  present  them- 
selves to  his  view— are  of  more  value  to  the 
scientific  worid  than  the  observations  of  ten 
thousands  of  other  beings  who,  ibr  a  series  of 
years,  have  traversed  the  same  regions.  Tet 
these  possessed,  on  an  average,  the  same  sen- 
tient organs,  the  same  intellectual  powers, 
though  somewhat  differently  modified  and  di- 
rected, the  same  natural  capacities  for  observa- 
tion as  this  distingushed  phikMopher,  which  re- 
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quired  oiAj  an  impulse  to  be  given  in  a  certain 
direction,  in  order  to  aocomplMh  the  same  ends. 
And  wae  Humboldt  more  burdened  and  per* 
plexed,  or  did  he  feel  lem  comfortable  and  happy 
than  his  ignorant  and  grovelling  associates  in 
the  ship  that  wailed  them  across  the  ocean  7 
No.  He  felt  emotions  of  delight  and  intellec- 
tual enjoyments  to  which  they  were  utter 
strangers.  While  they  were  lolling  on  their 
hamiwrJis,  or,  loitering  upon  deck,  viewinc 
•very  okgect  with  a  "brute  hnconscious  caze,'' 
and  finding  no  enjoyment  but  in  a  glass  of  grog, 
— a  train  of  ii^eresting  reflections,  having  a 
relation  to  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
passed  through  the  mind  of  this  philosopher. 
He  feh  those  exquisite  emotions  which  arise 
from  perception  of  the  beautifiil  and  the  sub- 
lime ;  he  looked  forward  to  the  advancement  of 
natural  science  as  the  result  of  hb  observations, 
and  beheki  a  display  of  the  wisdom  and  gran- 
deur of  the  Almighty  in  the  diversified  scenes 
through  which  he  passed.  Such  observations 
and  mental  employments  as  those  to  which  I 
allude,  so  far  firom  distractmg  the  mind,  and  un- 
fitting it  for  the  performance  of  official  duties, 
would  tend  to  prevent  that  languor  and  ennta 
which  result  fix>m  mental  inactivity,  and  would 
•fiord  a  source  of  intellectual  enjoyment  amidst 
the  uniformity  of  scene,  which  is  frequently 
presented  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

From  the  whole  that  has  been  now  stated  on 
this  subject,  it  appears,  that  in  order  to  make 
science  advance  with  accelerated  steps,  and  to 
multiply  the  sources  of  mental  enjoyment,  we 
have  only  to  set  the  machinery  of  die  human 
mind  (at  present  in  a  quiescent  state)  in  mo- 
tion, and  to  direct  its  movements  to  those  ob- 
jects which  are  congenial  to  its  native  dignity 
audits  high  destination.  The  capacity c^ thie 
bulk  of  mankind  for  learning  mechanical  em- 
ployments, and  for  contriving  and  executing 
plans  of  ^uman  destruction,  proves  that  they 
are  competent  to  make  all  the  researches  requi- 
site for  the  improvement  of  science.  The  same 
mental  energies  now  exerted  in  roedianical  la- 
bour and  in  the  arts  of  mischief,  if  properly  di- 
rected, and  acting  in  unison,  and  accompanied 
with  a  spirit  of  perseverance,  wouM  aa:omplidh 
many  grand  and  beneficent  ^ects,  in  relation 
botB  to  the  physical  and  moral  world,  and  would 
amply  compensate  the  occasional  want  of  ex- 
traordinary degrees  of  mental  vigour.  Were 
only  a  hundred  millions  of  eyes  and  of  intellects, 
(or  the  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  oar 
gkibe)  occasionally  fixed  on  all  the  diversified 
aspects,  motkms  and  relations  of  universal  na* 
ture,  it  couki  not  foil  of  being  followed  by  the 
BMWt  noble  and  interesting  results,  not  only  in 
relation  to  seienoe,  but  to  social  and  moral  or- 
der, and  to  the  general  melioration  of  mankind. 
Were  this  suppositioo  realized,  our  travellers, 
nerehantSi  and  mariners,  along  whb  the  pro- 


duce of  foreign  lands,  might  regularly  import, 
without  the  least  injury  to  their  commercial  in- 
terests, interesting  facts,  both  physical  and  mo* 
ral,  scientific  observations,  chymical  expert- 
ments,  and  various  other  fragments  of  usefiil 
information  for  rearing  the  Temple  of  SciencOf 
and  extending  the  boundaries  of  human  know* 
ledge. 


SECTION  IV. 

Oir  IHfi   PLEAStmsS  AND  ERJOTMEirTS  COH* 
jrxcTSD  WITH  THE  P(7aSI7ITS  OF  SCIEBCG. 

Mait  is  a  compound  being ;  his  nature  con- 
sists of  two  essential  parts,  body  and  mind. 
Each  of  these  parts  of  the  human  constitution 
has  its  peculiar  uses,  and  is  susceptiUe  of  pe> 
culiar  gratifications.  The  body  is'  furnished 
with  external  senses,  which  are  both  the  sources 
of  pleasure  and  the  inlets  of  knowledge,  and 
the  Creator  has  furnished  the  universe  with  ob- 
jects fitted  for  their  exercise  and  gratification. 
While  these  pleasures  are  directed  by  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  confined  within  the  limits 
prescribed  by  the  Divine  law,  they  are  so  far 
from  beins  unlawful,  that  in  the  enjoyment  of 
them  we  fulfil  one  of  the  purposes  f(Mr  which  our 
Creator  brougiit  us  into  existence.  But  the 
pursuit  of  sensitive  pleasures  is  not  the  ultimate 
end  of  our  being ;  we  enjoy  such  gratifications 
in  common  with  the  inferior  animals ;  and  in  so 
far  as  we  rest  in  them  as  our  chief  good,  we 
pour  contempt  on  our  intellectual  nature,  and 
degrade  ourselves  nearly  to  the  level  <^  the 
beasts  that  perish. 

Man  is  endowed  with  intellectual  powers,  as 
well  as  with  organs  of  sensation,— with  foculties 
of  a  higher  order,  and  which  admit  of  more  va- 
ried and  sublime  gratifications  than  those  which 
the  senses  can  produce.  By  these  foctilties  we 
are  chiefly  distinguished  from  the  lower  orders 
of  animated  existence ;  in  the  proper  exercise 
and  direction  of  them,  we  experience  the  high- 
est and  most  refined  enjoyments  of  which  our 
nature  is  susceptible,  and  are  gradually  ]M'e- 
pared  for  the  employments  of  that  immortal  ex- 
istence to  which  we  are  destined.  The  corpo- 
real senses  were  bestowed  chiefly  in  subser- 
viency to  the  powers  of  intellect,  and  to  supply 
materials  for  thousht  and  contemplation ;  and 
the  pleasures  peculiar  to  our  intellectual  nature, 
rise  as  high  above  mere  sensitive  enjcyments, 
as  the  rank  of  man  stands  in  the  scale  of  ej^ 
istence,  above  that  ol  the  fowls  of  tKe  air,  or 
the  beasts  of  the  forest  Such  pleasures  are 
pure  and  refined;  they  are  congenial  to  the 
character  of  a  rational  being;  they  are  more 
permanent  than  mere  sensitive  enjoyments* 
they  can  be  enjoyed  when  wocldly  comforu.are 
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wttMiiw,  and  wheo  mbsimI  gratificatioiw  cab 
tJtard  DO  delight;  they  afford  solace  in  the 
hmra  of  retiremonC  Crom  the  bastie  of  busineaa, 
■Dd  ooosoUnoo  sxnidst  th«  calamities  and  afflio- 
tioBB  to  which  honanitjr  is  expoaed ;  and  the 
■ore  we  acquire  arelish  for  such  pleasures,  the 
heOer  shall  we  be  prepare^  for  associating  with 
iateOifeaees  of  a  higher  order  in  the  future 


Before  proceeding  to  the  more  particular  iK 
Infiartiw  of  thie  topic,  let  oa  consider  the  stale 
and  the  o^jnoenis  of  the  man  whose  mind  is 
ifarooded  ia  ignorance.  He  grows  up  to  man- 
hood Uke  a  Tegetahle,  or  like  one  of  the  lower 
■■imals  that  are  fed  and  nourished  for  the 
•laughter.  He  exerte  his  physical  j>owers,  be* 
cause  such  exertion  is  necessary  for  his  sub* 
aaateaee;  were  it  otherwise,  we  shouM  moet 
fre^oeotty  find  him  dosing  orer  the  fire,  or 
''•■^■■g  in  the  sun,  with  a  gaze  as  dull  anc^  stu* 
pid  aa  his  oz,  regardless  of  erery  thing  bot  the 
yafificatioa  of  his  appetites.  He  has  perhaps 
been  taught  the  art  of  reading,  but  has  never 
applied  it  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  His 
fiews  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  objects  imme* 
dmiely  around  him,  and  to  the  daily  avocationa 
in  which  he  is  employed.  His  knowledge  of 
aodaty  ta  iin.uMei.iiM,>il  within  the  limits  of  his 
pasish,  and  hia  Tiews  of  the  world  in  which  he 
dweBa  are  confined  wi^un  the  range  of  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  or  of  the  Uue  hiUa 
which  afcirt  his  horizott.  Of  the  aspects  of  the 
glohe  in  other  counlriee— of  the  rarious  tribes 
with  which  they  are  peopled— of  the  seas  and 
rivers,  continents  and  ulands  which  diversify 
the  landscape  of  the  earth-— of  the  numerous 
Sfdets  of  animated  beings  winch  people  the 
oceaa,  the  atmosphere  and  the  land, — of  the  re- 
vehttiuos  of  nations,  and  the  events  w^ich  have 
talcea  place  in  the  history  of  the  worid,  he  hfs 
ablest  as  little  conoepCion  as  the  annuals  that 
range  the  fiirest,  or  bound  through  the  lawns. 
In  regard  to  the  boundless  regions  that  he  be- 
yond hna  ia  the  firmament,  and  the  bodies  that 
rail  tfacra  ia  magnificent  grandeur,  he  has  the 
moot  confused  ud  inaccurate  ideas;  and  he 
•ddoni  treublea  hnnself  with  inquiries  in  relatioo 
to  such  snfaiects. '  Whether  the  stars  be  great 
g  imalt,  whether  they  be  near  us  or  at  a  di^- 
mce,  or  wbacherthey  move  or  stand  still,  is  to 
ym  a  natter  of  trivial  impertanoe.  If  the  sun 
give  him  fight  by  day,  and  the  moon  by  night, 
and  the  doods  <fi^  their  watery  treasures  upon 
his  pvehed  fiakis,  he  is  coateQtedr  and  leaves  all 
Hch  inquiries  and  investigations  tothose  who 
haee  tiOb  else  to  engage  their  attentkm.  Ha 
fisws  the  canopy  of  heaven  as  mersly  a  ceiting- 
ta  oar  eartfily  hahifafion,  and  the  starry  orbs  as 
saly  so  many  Iwinwiasfuds  or  tapeiv  to  diveiw 
rify  its  Mpect,  and  to  aUbsd  a  glimmering  li^ 
ta  the  herighlsd  trarrllttr  Of  the  dtseovsries 
se  besB  BBda  la  tha  physical  acisneea 


in  ages  past,  of  the  wonders  of  creation  which 
they  have  unfolded  to  view,  of  the  instruments 
which  have  been  invented  ibr  expkMring  the  un^ 
verse,  and  of  the  improvementa  which  are  now 
going  forward  in  every  departasent  of  scieaea 
and  art,  and  the  proapecta  they  are  opening  ta 
our  view,  he  is  afanost  as  entirely  ignorant  aa  if 
he  had  been  fixed  under  the  frozen  pole,  or 
chained  to  the  sur&ce  of  a  distant  planet.  Ha 
considers  learning  as  consisting  chiefly  m  the 
knowledge  of  grammar,  Gh-eek  and  Latia ;  and 
philoaophy  and  aatronomy,  aa  the  arts  of  tettiBg 
fortunes  and  predicting  the  state  of  the  wea- 
ther ;  and  experimental  chymistty,  as  aUiad  to 
the  arts  of  4Bagic  and  necromancy.  He  has  no 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  understaadtng 
may  be  enlightened  and  expanded,  he  has  no  re- 
lish for  inldlectoal  pursuits,  and  no  cenceptfam 
of  the  jileasures  they  afiord,  and  he  sets  na 
value  on  knowledge  but  in  so  far  as  it  may  tend 
to  increase  his  riches  and  his  sensoaT  gratifies 
tions.  He  has  no  desire  for  maldng  improva* 
ments  in  his  trade  or  domestic  arrangements, 
and  gives  no  countenance  to  thoee  useful. m* 
ventions  and  puUic  improvements  which  ava 
devised  by  others.  He  sets  himsetf  againal 
every  innovation,  whether  rehgioas,  political, 
mechanical,  or  agricultural,  and  is  determined 
to  abide  by  the  "  good  oM  customs^  of  his  fbra^ 
Others,  however  hrational  and  absurd.  WeM 
It  dependent  upon  Jaim,  the  moral  worid  woold 
stand  stUl  as  the  material  world  was  supposed  tD 
do  in  former  times ;  all  useful  inventions  and 
improvements  woukl  ceaae,  existing  evils  woold 
never  be  remedied,  ignorance  and  supentitioM 
wouM  univemlly  prevail,  the  human  mmd  woold 
be  arrested  in  its  progress  to  petfBCtion,  and  man 
would  never  arrive  at  the  true  dignity  of  his  iiM 
tellectual  nature. 

It  n  erident  that  such  an  individual,  (and  the 
worid  contaihs  thooaaads  and  nnlHens  of  such 
characters)  can  never  have  his  mind  elevated 
to  thoee  sublime  objecta  and  contemplatkiaf 
which  enrapture  the  man  of  sdence,  nor  feel 
those  pure  and  exquisite  pleasures  which  cuk** 
vated  minds  so  fl'equemly  experience ;  nor  caa 
he  fbrm  these  kifly  and  expansive  ideas  of  the  . 
Deity  which  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
his  works  are  oahsulated  to  inspire.  He  is  left 
as  a  prey  to  all  thoee  foolish  notioasand  vate 
alarms  which  are  engendered  by  ignorance  and 
snperstitbn ;  and  he  swallows,  without  the  least 
hesitatlen,  all  the  abaurditiea  and  chiVliah  tales 
respecting  witches,  hobgoblms,  spectres  and  ap- 
paritions, which  have  been  handed  down  tohha 
by  his  forefathers  in  former  generations.  And 
while  he  thus  gorges  his  mind  with  fooleries  and 
absuftHties,  he  spurns  at  the  discoveries  of  set- 
enoe  as  mipcsitMni  on  the  credafity  of  mankind, 
and  contrary  to  reason  and  oommeo  sens*.  That 
the  SOD  ii  a  mnikm  of  times  bvger  than  ihv 
earth,  that  Ught  files  fiiooi  hkr  boify  at  the  fiia 
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of  two  hundred  thousand  mUet  m  a  moment  of 
time,  and  that  the  earth  is  whirling  round  its  * 
axis  from  day  to  day,  with  a  velocity  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  every  hour,  are  regarded  by  him  as 
nations  far  more  improbable  and  extravagant 
than  the  story  of  the  <<  Wonderful  Lamp/*  and 
aH  the  other  tales  of  the  *'  Arabian  Night's  En- 
tert«inments."  In  his  hours  of  leisure  from  his 
daHy  avocations,  his  tbou^ts  either  run  wild 
among  the  most  grovelUng  objects,  or  sink  into 
sensuality  or  inanity,  and  solitude  and  retire* 
inent  present  no  charms  to  his  vaciant  miml. 
While  human  beings  are  thus  immersed  in  ig- 
norance, destitute  of  rational  ideas,  and  of  a 
solid  substratum  of  thought,  they  can  never  ez- 
pccience  those  pleasures  and  enjoyments  which 
flow  from  the  exercise  of  the  understanding, 
and  which  correspond  to  the  dignity  of  a  rational 
and  immortal  nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  whose  mind  is 
irradiated  with  the  light  of  substantial  science, 
has  views,  and  feelings,  and  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments to  whiQh  the  former  is  an  entire  stranger. 
In  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  muliifii- 
rious  ideas  he  has  acquired,  he  is  introduced, 
as  it  were,  into  a  new  worid,  where  he  is  entefw 
tamed  with  scenes,  objects,  and  movements,  of 
which  a  mind  enveloped  in  ignorance  can  form 
no  conception.  He  can  trace  back  the  stream 
of  time  to  its  commencement;  and,  ^ding 
along  its  downward  course,  can  survey  the  most 
memorable  I  events  which  have  happened  in 
every  part  of  its  progress  from  the  primeval 
ages  to  the^  present  day—- the  rise  of  empires, 
the  faU  of  kings,  the  revolutions  of  nations,  the 
battles  of  warriors,  and  the  important  events 
which  have  followed  intheir  train— the  progress 
of  civilization,  and  of  arts  and  sciences — the 
judgments  which  have  been  inflicted  on  wicked 
nations — the  dawnings  of  Divine  mer<nr  towards 
our  fallen  race— the  manifestation  of  the  Son 
of  God  in  our  nature— the  physical  changes  and 
revolutions  which  have  taken  place  in  the  con- 
stitution of  our  globe— in  short,  the  whole  of 
the  leading  events  in  the  chain  (^  Divine  dis- 
pensation from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  period  in  which  we  live.  With  his  mental 
eye  he  can  survey  the  terraqueous  globe  in  aQ 
its  variety  of  aspects ;  contemplate  the  conti- 
nents, islands  and  oceans  which  compose  its 
exterior,  the  numerous  rivers  by  which  it  is  in- 
dented, the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  which  di- 
versify its  surface,  its  winding  caverns,  its 
fortets,  lakes,  sandy  deserts,  ice-islands,  whirl- 
pools, boiling  springs,  glaciers,  sulphuric  moun- 
tains, bituminous  Idces,  and  the  states  and  em- 
pires into  which  it  is  distributed,  the  tides  and 
currents  of  the  ocean,  the  ioe-bergs  of  the  polar 
regions,  and  the  venlant  scenes  of  the^  torrid 
cone.  He  can  climb,  in  imagination,  to  the 
summit  of  the  flaming  volcano,  listen  to  its  sub- 
twrvMOW  boUowingi,  bohold  its  lava  burstiof 


from  its  mouth  and  rolling  down  its  sUes  like  t 
flaming  rivei^-Klescend  into  the  subterranean 
grotto,  survey,  from  the  tup  of  the  Andes,  the 
lightnings  flashing  and  the  thunders  rolling  &r 
beneath  him — stand  on  the  brink  of  the  dashing 
cataract  and  listen  to  its  roarings — contemplate 
the  ocean  rearing  its  billows  in  a  storm,  and  the 
hurricane  and  tornado  tearing  up  forests  by 
their  roots,  and  tossing  them  about  as  stiAble* 
Sitting  at  his  fireside,  during  the  blasts  of  win* 
ter,  he  can  survey  the  numerous  tribes  of  man- 
kind scattered  over  the  various  dimates  of  thn 
earth,  and  entertain  himself  with  views  of  their 
nuomers,  customs,  religion,  laws,  trade,  manu- 
factures, marriage  ceremonies,  civil  and  eccle* 
siastical  governments,  arts,  sciences,  citiea, 
towns  and  villages,  and  the  animals  peculiar  to 
every  region.  In  his  rural  walks  he  can  not 
only  appreciate  the  beneficence  <^  Nature  and 
the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  the  vegetaUo 
kingdom,  in  their  exterior  aspect,  but  can  also 
penetrate  into  the  hidden  processes  which  are 
going  on  in  the  roots,  trimlEs  and  leaves  oC 
plants  and  flowers,  and  conten^ate  the  nu* 
merous  veeseb  through  which  the  sap  is  flowing 
fix>m  their  roots  through  the  trunks  and  branchesi 
the  millions  of  pores  through  which  their  odori- 
ferous effluvia  exhale,  their  fine  and  delicato 
texture,  their  microscopical  beauties,  their  ocw 
ders,  genera,  and  species,  and  their  uses  in  the 
economy  of  nature. 

With  the  help  of  his  microscope,  ho  can  en* 
ter  into  a  world  unknown  to  the  ignorant,  and 
altogether  invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  In 
every  plant  and  flower  which  adorns  the  field,  in 
every  leaf  of  the  forest,  in  the  seeds,  prioUes 
and  down  of  all  vegetables,  he  perceives  bean* 
ties  and  harmonies,  and  exquisi  e  contrivances, 
of  which,  without  this  instrument,  he  could 
have  formiBd  no  conception.  In  every  scale  of 
a  haddock  he  perceives  a  beautiful  piece  of 
neti^ivk,  admirably  contrived  and  arranmd, 
and  in  the  scale  of  a  sde  a  still  more  diversified 
structure,  which  no  art  couki  imitate,  terini* 
nated  widi  pointed  spikes,  and  formed  with  ad- 
mirable regularity.  Where  nothing  but  a  speck 
of  mamUHneu  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  be  bo- 
hokb  a  fareU  if  muthroami  with  long  stalks^ 
and  with  leaves  and  blossoms  distinctly  visible. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  common  fly,  where  otiliers  can 
see  only  two  small  protuberances,  he  perceiveo . 
several  thousands  of  beautiful  transparent 
gkibea,  exquisitely  rounded  and  polished,  placed 
with  the  utmost  regularity  in  rows,  crossing 
each  other  like  a  kind  of  lattice^work,  aM  ^ 
forming  the  most  admirable  piece  of  mechanism 
which  the  eye  can  contemplate.  The  small 
dust  that  covers  the  wings  of  moths  and  butter^ 
flies  he  perceives  tooooaistof  an  infinite  multi- 
tude of  feathers  of  various  forms,  not  much  un*  g 
like  the  feathers  of  birds,  and  adorned  with  tbo 
moot  bright  and  vivklcokNira.    Inani  ' 
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wmtM  iSbtt  ibm  Baked  tj9  can  Mareely  distin- 
gaUi  it  as  a  visible  point,  be  perceirea  a  head, 
toooth,  e/es,  legs,  Jointe,  bristles,  bair,  and 
txiier  aaimal  puts  and  fimedons,  as  nicely 
iNmedaivl  adiiisted,  and  endowed  witb  as  mocb 
vifadtv,  ability  aad  intelligence  as  tbe  burger 
In  the  tail  ef  a  small  fisb  or  tbe  foot 


of  a  firof(,  he  can  perceire  the  Tariegated  branch- 
ings of  the  veins  and  arteries,  and  tfie  blood 
dreolating  throo^  them  with  amaiing  velocity. 
In  a  drop  of  stagnant  water  he  perceives  thou- 
sands of  living  beings  of  varioos  shapes  and 
sizes,  beaotifitn J  fi>rmed,  and  swimming  with 
ifantott  vivacity  like  fishes  in  the  midst  of  the 
nxean.  In  short,  by  this  instrument  he  perceives 
that  the  whole  oarth  is  fiill  of  animation,  and 
that  there  is  not  a  single  tree,  plant  or  flower, 
and  scarcely  a  drop  of  water  that  is  not  teeming 
with  bfe  asid  peopled  with  its  peculiar  inhabi- 
tants. ELe  tbos  enters,  as  it  were,  into  a  new 
world,  invisible  to  other  eyes,  where  every  ob- 
ject m  the  aoamal,  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms, preseirts  a  new  and  mteresting  aspect, 
and  unifoklB  beauties,  harmonies,  contrasts  and 
-eiqotsite  eootrivaaces,  altogether  inconceivable 
by  the  ignorant  and  unreflecting  mind. 

In  the  invisible  atmosphere  irhich  surrounds 
Inm,  where  ollwr  miqds  discem  nothing  but  an 
jmnwnse  blank,  be  beboMs  an  assemblage  of 
wonders,  and  a  striking  scene  of  Divine  Wis- 
dom and  OmnipoCeoce.  He  views  this  invisible 
mgent  not  only  as  a  sMtetsfbutas  aoostpsitfuf 
swfastanift  riwnpounded  of  two  opposite  prin- 
enles,theoAe  the  source  of  flame  and  animal 
life,  and  tbe  ether  destraetive  to  both,  and  pro- 
dn^igby  riteir  diflferentoooMnatioos,  the  most 
^vernfied  and  beoe6cent  eflects.  He  per- 
eeives  the  atmosphere,  as  the  agent  under  the 
Afanighty,  which  prodoees  the  germination  and 
growth  of  plants,  and  all  the  beauties  of  the 
vegetable  creation— which  pieseires  water  in  a 
fiqiiid  state  supports  fire  and  flame,  and  pro- 
daces  animal  heat,  which  sustains  the  clouds, 
and  gives  buoyancy  to  the  feathered  tribes — 
whieh  is  the  canse  of  winds — the  vehicle  of 
sm^s — die  UMdinm  of  sounds— the  source  of 
an  the  pleasures  we  derive  fi?om  the  harmonies 
of  BBosio — the  canse  of  that  universal  light  and 
splendour  which  is  diffused  around  us,  and  of 
-  the  advantages  we  derive  from  the  morning  and 
evening  twitight.  In  short,  he  contemplates  it 
as  the  prime  mover  in  a  variety  of  machines, — 
as  impeUiBg  ships  across  the  ocean,  blowing  our 
Ibmaees,  grinding  our  com,  raising  water  from 
lbs  deepest  pits,  extinguishing  nres,  setting 
power4ooas  in  motion,  propel&ig  steam-boats 
along  rivers  and  canals,  raising  baOoons  to  die 
region  of  the  doods,  and  performing  a  thousand 
ochsr  benefieent  ageneies  without  which  our 
gbbewoidd  cease  to  be  a  habitable  worid.  All 
which  views  and  contemplations  have  an  evi- 
dMMnideney  to  sidargs  tbe  eapaciiy  of  the 


mind,  to  stimulate  its  fiKuUies,  and  to  prodooo 
rational  enjoyment. 

Again,'--the  man  of  knowledge,  even  iHien 
shrouded  in  darkness,  and  in  sobtude,  where 
other  minds  <coold  find  no  enjoyment,  can  enter- 
tain himself  with  the  most  sublime  contempla- 
tions. He  can  trace  the  huge  globe  on  which 
we  stand  flying  through  the  depths  of  spaee, 
carrying  along  with  it  its  vast  population,  at  the 
rate  of  sbty  thousand  miles  every  hour,  and, 
by  the  inclination  of  its  axis,  bringing  about  the 
altemate  succession  of  summer  and  winter, 
spring  and  harvest  By  the  aid  of  his  telescope 
he  can  transport  himself  towards  the  moon,  aiid 
survey  the  circular  plains,  the  deep  caverns,  the 
conical  Mils,  the  lof^  peaks,  the  shadows  of  the 
hills  and  vales,  and  the  rugged  and  romantio 
mountain  scenery  which  diversify  the  surface 
of  this  orb  of  night.  By  the  help  of  tbe  same 
instrument,  he  can  range  through  the  planetary 
system,  wing  his  way  through  the  regions  c^ 
space  along 'with  the  swiftest  orbs,  and  trace 
many  of  the  physical  aspects  and  revolutions 
which  have  a  ration  to  distant  worlds.  He 
can  transport  himself  to  the  planet  Saturn,  and 
behold  a  stupendous  ring  900,000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, revolving  in  majestic  grandeur 
every  ten  hours,  aroimd  a  globe  none  hundred 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  while  seven  moons 
larger  than  ours,  along  with  an  innumerablo 
host  of  stars,  display  their  radiance,  to  adorn 
the  firmament  of  that  magnificeni  world.  He 
can  wing  his  flight  to  the  still  more  distant  re- 
gions of  the  universe,  leaving  the  sun  and  all  his 
planets  behind  him,  till  they  appear  like  a 
scarcely  discernible  speck  in  creation,  and  con- 
templatiB  thousands  aikl  millions  of  stars  and 
starry  systems,  beyond  the  range  of  the  unas- 
sisted eye,  and  wander  among  suns  and  workis 
dispersed  throughout  the  bovmdless  dimensions 
of  space.  He  can  fill  up,  in  fats  imagination, 
those  blanks  which  astronomy  has  never  (tirectly 
explored,  and  conceive  thousands  of  systems 
and  ten  thousands  of  workis,  beyond  all  that  is 
visible  by  the  optic  tube,  stretching  out  to  infinity 
on  every  hand,  — new  creations  incessantly  start- 
ing into  existence — peopled  with  intelligences  of 
various  orders,  and  all  under  the  superinten* 
dence  and  government  of  **  the  King  Eternal, 
Immortal  and  Invisible,"  whose  power  is  omni- 
potent, and  the  limits  of  his  dominions  past  find- 
ing out. 

It  is  evident  that  amind  capable  of  such  ex- 
cursions and  contemplatioiA  as  I  have  now  sup- 
posed, must  experience  enjoyments  infinitely  su- 
perior to  those  of  the  individual  whose  soul  is 
enveloped  in  intellectual  darkness.  If  substan- 
tial happiness  is  chiefly  seated  in  the  roud,  if  it 
consfets  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  its  fiioidties, 
if  it  depends  on  the  multiplicity  of  objects  which 
lie  within  the  range  of  its  oontemplation,  if  it  is 
angmentsd  by  the  view  of  scenes  of  beauty  and 
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«driWty»  tnd  dkplajrs  of  infiniu  iDtdUgeoce 
and  power,  if  it  ii  oonne6ted  with  trmnquilUiy  of 
Bund,  which  g«nenUy  aocompaiuas  iatellectual 
puraaits,  and  with  the  mibjugation  of  the  ple«- 
Mires  of  sense  to  the  dictates  treason — theen- 
lifbteoed  mind  must  enjoy  gratifications  as  far 
fuperior  to  those  of  the  ignorant,  as  man  is  su- 
perior, instationand  capacity,  to  thn  worms  of 
the  dust. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  topic  a  little  farther, 
I  shall  select  a  few  facts  and  deductions  in  rela- 
tion to  science  which  demonstrate  the  interesting 
nature  and  delightful  tendency  of  scientific  puiv 
tuits. 

Evety  species  «f  rational  infbrmatian  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  pleasing  emotions.  There 
if  a  certain  gratification  in  becoming  acquainted 
vith  objects  and  operations  of  whKh  we  were 
fermerly  ignorant,  and  that,  too,  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  practical  tendency  of  such  know* 
ledge,  of  the  advantages  we  may  expect  to  reap 
from  it,  or  the  sensitive  enjoyments  with  which 
ic  may  be  accompanied.  A  taste  Ibr  knowledge, 
a  capacity  to  acquire  it,  and  a  pleasure  accom- 
panying ito  acquisition,  form  a  part  of  the  con- 
stitution of  every  mind.  The  Creator  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  mind  a  principle  of  curi- 
•sity,  and  annexed  a  pleasure  to  its  gratification, 
to  excite  us  to  investigations  of  the  wonders  erf" 
creation  he  has  presented  before  us,  to  lead  us 
10  just  conceptionfl  of  his  infinite  perfections, 
tad  cf  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him  as 
the  snbjeots  of  his  govemnent.  We  all  know, 
with  what  a  lively  interest  most  persons  peruse 
novels  and  romances,  where  hair-breadth  ea- 
oapes,  mysterious  incidents,  and  tales  of  wonder 
are  depicted  with  all  the  force  and  beauty  of 
language.  But  the  scenes  detailed  in  such  wri- 
tings produce  only  a  momentary  enjoyment. 
B««ng  retraced  as  only  the  fictions  of  a  lively 
imagination,  they  pass  away  like  a  dream  or  a 
vision  of  the  night,  leaving  the  understanding 
bewikiered,  and  destitute  of  any  solid  improve- 
ment. In  order  to  improve  ^e  intellectual  facul- 
ties while  we  gratify  the  princq>Ie  of  curiosity, 
it  ii  only  requisite,  that  we  direct  the  attention 
XofaeU  instead  of  fictions ;  and  when  the  reai 
menei  of  the  universe  are  presented  in  an  in- 
teresting aspect,  they  are  calculated  to  produce 
emotions  of  wonder  and  delight  even  superior  to 
those  excited  by  the  most  Ughly  wrought  tales 
of  fiction  and  romance.  The  following  facts 
and  considerations  will  periiaps  tend  to  corro- 
borate Uiis  position. 

In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  ffhets produced 
tjf  a  tingle  priftuipU  m  nature^  is  calculated  to 
exciteeniotionsofadmtration  and  delight.  From 
the  simple  principle  of  gravilatHm,  for  instance, 
proceed  all  the  beauties  and  sublimities  which 
arise  from  the  meandering  rills,  the  n^jestic  ri- 
ven, and  the  roaring  cataract*— it  causes  the 
moontains  to  rest  on  a  solki  basis,  and  conftw 


the  ocean  to  jls  appokated  chaonsls— rotate  Om 
inhabits  nts  of  the  earth  to  its  aur&ce,  and  pra- 
vents  them  firom  flying  off  in  wiki  coniuaion 
through  the  voids  of  space— it  produces  the  de- 
scent of  ihe  rains  and  dews,  and  the  akeniata 
flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides — regulates  the  variow 
Buxvements  of  all  animals — forais  mechanical 
powers— gives  impulsion  to  numerous  marhinet 
^-rofls  the  moon  round  the  earth,  and  prevents 
her  from  flying  off  to  the  distant  regions  of  space 
—extends  its  influence  fi-om  tlie  moob  to  the 
earth,  fitm  the  eai^  to  the  moon,  and  fixMn  tba 
sun  to  the  remotest  planets,  preserving  surround- 
ing worids  in  their  proper  courses,  and  conneeu 
Eog  the  solar  system  with  other  warlds  and  sy»> 
toBM  in  the  reaoote  fl|>aoes  of  the  umverse. 
When  astick  of  sealing  wax  is  nibbed  widi  % 
piece  of  flannel,  it  attracts  feathers  or  small  bits 
of  paper ;  when  a  long  tube  ef  glass,  or  a  cat^a 
bade  is  rubbed  in  the  dark,  they  emit  flashesof 
fire,  accompanied  with  a  snapping  nMse.  Now^ 
is  it  not  deligfaliiil  to  a  rational  mind  to  know, 
that  the  same  principle  which  causes  wax  or 
amber  to  attract  tight  substances,  and  glaas 
tubes  or  cylinders  to  emit  spaiks  of  fire,  {nro- 
duces  the  lightnings  of  heaven,  and  all  the  sub- 
lime phenomena  which  aocompaay  a  violent 
tfaunder^^tonn,  and,  an  c^mbiaalion  with  other 
agents,  produces  also  the  fiery  meteor  whkii 
sweeps  through  the  sky  with  its  luminous  traia, 
and  the  beaut^  comscatiQBB  of  the  aurora  b<^ 
realist  There  are  more  than  fUly  thoussMi  di^ 
lerent  species  of  plants  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, aU  differing  from  one  another  in  their  size, 
structure,  flowers,  leaves,  fitiits,  mode  of  propa- 
gation, internal  vessels,  B>edicinal  virtues,  and 
the  odours  they  exhaie.  Who  woukl  imagine 
that  this  immense  assemblage  of  vsigetable  pr»» 
ductions  which  adorns  the  surftoe  of  the  earth 
in  every  clime,  with  such  a  diversity  of  fenm, 
fruits  and  ookwrs,  are  the  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  four  or  five  aia^  substances  variously 
modified  by  the  hand  of  the  Creator?  Yet  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact,  ascertained  from  chymical 
analysis,  that  all  vegetable  substances,  fi^  the 
invisible  mushroom  which  adheres  to  a  spot  of 
mouldiness,  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  aad  the 
Banian-tree,  which  woukl  cover  with  its  shade 
an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,*— are  solely  com- 
prved  of  the  following  natural  principlesr-^»* 
loric,  Light,  Water,  Air  and  Carbon. 

Aprain,  is  it  not  vonderfol,  that  the  invisftls 
atmosphere  should  compress  our  bodies  every 
moment  with  a  weight  of  more  than  thirty  Ihoo- 
sand  pounds  without  our  feeling  it,  and  the  whole 
earth  with  a  weight  of  12,04S,468300,000,000, 
000  cfpomndtf  or  five  thousand  biUioos  of  Ions; 
that  this  pressure  is  essentially  necessary  to  oar 
existence,  and  that  a  sbwU  quantity  of  air  within 
US,  which  would Bot  weigh  aboveasiBgls  ounee, 
by  its  strong  elastic  foroe,  eouateraols  iie  efieoM 
of  this  tresMndoos  pressure  upon  ov  bodM^ 
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ild  iMirantB  otr  \>eia^  cnahed  to  pieces— that 
the  nme  came  preTeots  our  babitatiintt  from 
ftiiog  upon  OS  and  eniBhuig  us  to  death,  without 
which  OUT  giaas  windowa  would  be  shattered  to 
atooM,  and  ou(  moat  statelj  adifioes  tumbled  into 
reins !— <faat  this  atmosphere  is  at  the  same  tima 
perfbrraing  an  inmense  variety  of  operations  ia 
Nature  ai^  Art-^iasiiuiatSng  itself  Into  the  por«s 
and  sap-Yeaaeb  of  plants  and  flowers— produ<v 
ing  respiratiMi  m  aU  living  beings,  and  supporl- 
iag  all  the  procesaaa  of  life  and  vegetation 
Afo«^ghout  the  aainal  and  vegetable  croation— 
that  its  pio^iuie  prodocea  the  process  of  what  is 
eded  SMcfJait  andcMppmi^-caoses  anails  and  pe- 
riwiaUes  to  adhere  to  the  rocks  on  which  they  are 
fcoad  givea  efiect  to  the  adhesion  of  bodies  by 
iMiiiM  of  mortar  and  cements— raises  water  in 

qmcksikver  in  our  barometers  ptevents  the 
water  of  oar  seas  and  rivers  from  boiling  and 
0vapontii^  inte  steam  and  pronyttes  the  ao- 
lion  of  oar  ateam-eaginas  while  raising  water 
from  deep  pits,  and  wlnle  propelling  vessels 
doBff  seaa  and  rivers! 


In  the  nest  place,  seSenoe  oontribotes  to  the 
fiatifieatiao  of  the  homan  mind  bjf  tnMmg  m$ 
Is  Irass,  m  monf  ttjeeU  mtd  optro^oM,  taiprts- 
ing  nrnmlUmm,  wftsre  «e  aktuU  UaMof  aU 
Ibaos  carpaded  thm.  Who  oould,  at  first  sight, 
faaag^,  that  the  proeem  of  breathing  is  a  spe- 
Qiea  of  coavbastaon,  or  banuag-^hat  the  dls^ 
mond  is  nothing  ebe  thin  esiieii  in  a  crystal- 
fised  state,  and  differs  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree  from  a  pieoeofcfaaicoal' -that  water  b 
aoompormd  of  two  invis9)le  airs  or  gases,  and 
that  one  of  these  mgredients  is  the  principle  of 
flaase!— that  the  air  which  prodocea  suffocation 
and  death  ht  coal-miaeB  and  subterraneous 
grottos,  is  the  saase  substance  which  gives 
Criskne^  lo  ale,  beer,  and  soda  water,  and  the 
•eid  flaYour  to  many  mineral  springs — that  the 
ak  we  breathe  is  composed  of  the  same  ingr»- 
fients&nd  neariy  in  the  same  proportions  as 
■kric  acid  or  aqua  Ibctia,  winch  can  dissohre  al- 
most aB  tiie  metals,  and  a  single  draught  of 
wUcfa  vroald  instantly  destroy  the  human  frame 
— 4liat  the  eokmr  of  «Ute  is  a  miztare  or  oom- 

C ad  of  an  the  other  colours,  red,  oron^,  ye(- 
,  ^reca.  Rim,  m^go,  and  vioklf  and  conse- 
qaeolly,  that  die  wliite  light  of  the  sun  produces 
aB  that  difeislly  of  eotouring  which  adorns  the 
i^  of  nature — that  tlie  same  principle  which 
erases  ow  fires  to  bum,  forms  acids,  produces 
die  rust  of  metals,  and  promotes  the  growth  of 
plants  by  night — that  .plants  breathe  and  perspve 
BsweO  as  animals — that  carbonic  acid  gas,  or 
filed  air,  is  the  product  both  of  vegeta^m,  of 
buramg,  of  ftrmentatiaa  and  of  breathing— that 
it  remains  indestructible  by  age,  and,  in  all  its 
^versified  combmations,  still  preserves  its  idm* 
Hty  that  the  air  wfaicfa  bums  in  our  street-lamps 
I  oar  ifaops  and  mandactories,  is 


the  same  which  causes  a  baBoon  to  rise  above 
the  clouds,  and  likewise  extinguishes  flame  when 
it  is  immersed  in  a  body  of  this  gas— that  the 
leaves  of  vegetables  which  rot  upon  the  ground 
and  appear  to  be  lost  for  ever,  are  converted  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  into  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  this  very  tame  carbon  is,  in  proeem  of 
time,  absorbed  by  a  new  race  of  vegeubles, 
which  it  clothes  with  a  new  foliage,  and  again 
renews  the  fiu:e  of  nature— and  that  the  aame 
principle  which  causes  the  sensation  of  heat  is 
the  cause  of  fluidity,  expands  bodies  in  every 
direction,  enters  into  every  operation  in  nature, 
flies  from  tlie  mm  at  the  rate  of  196,000  miles  in 
a  second  of  time,  and,  by  its  powerfid  influence, 
prevents  the  wh<4e  matter  of  the  universe  from 
being  converted  into  a  solid  mam ! 

ll^iat,  then,  can  be  mors  delightfid,  to  abeing 
fhmished  with  such  powers  as  man,  than  to  trace 
the  secret  machinery  by  wiuch  the  Qod  of  nature 
accomplishes  his  designs  in  the  visible  world,  and 
displays  his  infinite  power  and  inteUgenoe— to 
enter  into  the  hidden  springs  of  Nature*s  opera- 
tion^,  to  ioDow  her  through  all  her  winding  re> 
cesses,  and  to  perceive,  from  what  simple  prin- 
ciples and  causes  the  most  sobHme  and  <Uvar- 
sified  phenomena  are  produced!  It  is  with  this 
view  that  the  Ahaighty  hath  set  before  us  his 
wondrous  works,  not  to  be  overkraked,  or  beheld 
with  a  "  brute  unconscioas  gaze,"  but  to  be  fa^ 
vestigated,  in  order  that  th^  may  be  admired, 
and  that  in  such  investigattons  we  may  enjoy  a 
sacred  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  results  of 
his  Wisdom  and  Intelligence. 

In  the  third  place,  science  contribntas  to  our 
enjoyment  bjf  tht  grand  and  ttMhu  oitjeett  sks 
pn$eni»  b^eitt,  Inconsequenceof  theinvea- 
tigatioDS  which  have  been  made  to  determine  the 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
objects  of  magnificence  and  grandeur  are  n^ 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  e^ightened  mind  of 
which  former  ages  could  form  no  conceptioa* 
These  objects  are  magnificent  in  respect  ctwiagm 
mtede,  of  motion^  of  the  va$i  ipoeet  toMofc  tnlsr- 
ssfw  teiostn  (Asm,  and  of  lAs  nobU  pmpotufir 
whieh  tiiey  art  dttHned, 

Whata  sublime  kiea,  for  example,  is  presented 
to  the  view  by  such  an  object  as  the  planet /tip»> 
fer^— a  gk)be  fourteen  hundred  times  hurgef  thaa 
the  worid  in  which  we  dwell,  and  whoae  surfoce 
would  contain  a  population  a  hundred  times  more 
numerous  than  all  the  inhabitants  that  have  ex- 
isted on  our  gk)be  since  the  creation !  And  how 
is  the  sublimi^r  of  such  an  idea  augmented  whan 
we  consider,  that  this  immense  body  is  revolving 
round  its  axis  at  the  rate  of  twenty-eight  diou- 
sand  miles  m  an  hour,  and  is  flying,  at  the  same 
time,  through  die  regions  of  spac^,  twenty-nine 
thousand  miles  every  hour,  carrying  along  with 
it  four  moons,  each  of  them  larger  thaia  the  earth, 
during  its  whole  course  roond  the  centre  of  its 
motion!    And  if  this  planet,  which  appears  anljr 
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Hke  a  lumitMNis  apeek  on  the  nocturnal  sky,  pre- 
sents such  an  august  idea,  wlien  its  magnitude 
and  motiuns  are  investigated,  what  an  astonish- 
ing idea  is  presented  to  the  mind  when  it  contem- 
plates the  size  and  splendour  of  the  miiif — a  l»dy 
which  woukl  contain  within  its  bowels  nine  hun- 
dred globes  larger  than  Jupiter,  and  thirteen  hun- 
dred thousand  ^obes  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth,-— 
which  darts  its  rays,  in  a  few  moments,  to  the  re- 
motest bounds  of  the  planetary  system,  producing 
light  and  colour,  and  life  and  vegetation  throu^ 
out  surrounding  woiids !  And  how  must  our  as- 
tonishment be  still  increased,  when  we  consider 
the  number  of  such  globes  which  exist  through- 
out the  universe ;  that  within  the  range  of  our 
telescopes  more  than  eighty  millions  of  globes, 
similar  to  the  sun  in  size  and  in  splendour,  are 
arranged  at  immeascnble  distances  from  each 
other,  diffusing  their  radiance  through  the  im^ 
mensity  of  space^  and  enlivening  surrounding 
worids  with  their  benign  influence,  besides  the 
Innumerable  muhitodes,  whkh  our  reason  t^ 
us,  must  exist  beyond  all  that  is  visible  to  the 
eyes  of  mortals ! 

But  the  motbnMf  no  less  than  the  magnitudes 
of  such  bodies,  present  ideas  of  sublimity.  That 
a  globe*"  as  large  as  the  earth  shouki  fly  through 
the  celestial  regions  with  a  velocity  of  seventy- 
six  thousand  miles  an  hour, — that  another  ^obe^ 
shouki  move  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  seven 
hdndred  and  fifty  miles  in  a  minute,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  finre  thousand  miles  an  hour, — that  even 
Saturn,  with  all  his  assemblage  of  rings  and 
moons,  should  be  carried  along  his  course,  with 
aTek)city  of  twenty-two  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
<— that  some  of  the  comets,  when  near  the  sun, 
ilioiikl  fly  with  the  amacing  vekicity- of  eight 
hondred  thousand  miles  an  hourif-that,  in  all 
probi^ility,  the  sun  himself^  with  all  his  attend- 
ing planets,  besides  their  own  proper  motions, 
are  cairied  around  ^ome  distant  centre  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  sixty  thousand  miles  every 
hour ;  and  that  thousands  and  millions  of  sy^ 
t«ns  are  moving  in  the  same  rapid  manner,  are 
fiusts  BO  astonishing,  and  so  (ar  exceeding  every 
thing  we  behokl  around  us  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
earth,  tfiat  the  imagioatimi  is  overpowered  and 
confounded  at  the  idea  of  the  astoni^ing  forces 
which  are  in  operation  throughoutNthe  universe, 
and  of  the  power  and  energy  by  which  they  are 
produced ;  and  every  rational  being  feels  a  sub- 
Bme  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  such  ob- 
^cts  which  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  ignorant 


The  vast  and  imamaturabte  tpaeea  which  inter- 
vene between  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe 
likewise  convey  august  and  sublime  conceptions. 
Between  tlie  earth  and  the  sun  there  intervenes 
•a  space  so  vast,  that  a  cannon  ball,  flying  with 
the  velocity  of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  would 
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not  reach  that  luminary  in  twenty  years ;  and  % 
mail-coach,  moving  at  its  utmost  speed,  would 
not  arrive  at  its  surfiice  in  less  than  twelve  hun- 
dred years ;  and,  were  it  to  proceed  fixim  the  sun 
towards  the  planet  Herschel,  it  would  not  arrive 
at  that  body  after  the  lapse  of  twen^'ttoo  thou* 
sand  years.  And  yet  the  sun,  ox  that  immense 
distance,  exerts  his  attractive  energy,  retains 
that  huge  planet  in  its  cM-bit,  and  ^spenses  light 
and  colour,  life  and  animation  over  every  part  of 
,  its  surface.  But  all  such  spaces,  vast  as  at  first 
sight  they  appear,  dwindle,  as  it  were,  into  a 
span,  when  compared  with  those  iouneasurabla 
i^aces  which  ju^  interposed  betwem  us  and  the 
regions  of  the  stars.  Between  the  earth  and 
the  nearest  fixed  star  a  space  intervenes  so  vast 
and  incomprehensible,  that  a  ball  flying  with  tlia 
velocity  above  mentioned,  weukl  not  pass  through 
it  in  four  miUiohs  and  five  hundred  thousand 
years ;  and  as  there  are  stars,  visible  through 
telescopes,  at  least  a  hundred  times  farther  dis- 
tant fi-om  our  gbbe,  it  would  reqiure  such  a  body 
ibw  hundred  millions  6f  years,  or  a  period  67,000 
times  greater  than  that  which  has  elapsed  sinca 
the  Mosaic  creation,  before  it  couki  arrive  at 
those  distant  regions  of  immensity. 

The  grmtd  ami  noUs  desigsut  for  which  the, 
great  bodies,  to  which  I  have  adverted,  are  in* 
tended,  suggest,  likewise,  a  variety  of  interestp 
ing  and  si^time  reflections.  These  designs  un* 
doubcedly  are,  to  display  the  ineffable  glories  ct 
the  Eternal  Mind, — to  demonstrate  the  immea* 
sity,  omnipotence  and  wisdom  of  Him  who 
fonned  the  UBiverse,i--aad  to  serve  as  so  many 
worlds  for  the  re«dence  of  incalculable  numbers 
of  intelligent  beings  of  every  order.  And,  what 
an  immense  variety  of  interesting  objects  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  when  its  views  are  directed 
to  the  numerous  orders  and  gradations  of  intelli- 
gences that  may  people  the  universe,— the  mag- 
nificent scenes  that  may  be  displayed  in  every 
world,^4heir  moral  economy,  and  the  in^rtant 
transactions  that  may  have  taken  place  m  their 
history  under  tiia  arrangements  <k  the  Divine 
govermnentl 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  of  grandeur 
which  science  unfolds  to  every  enlightenedmind. 
The  contemplation  of  such  okyects  has  an  evi- 
dent tendency  to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
soul, — to  raise  the  affections  above  mean  and 
grovelling  pursuits,  to  give  man  a  more  impres- 
sive idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  rational  and  im- 
mortal natiH^,  and  of  the  attributes  of  that  Al- 
mighty Being  by  whom  he  is  upheld,  and  to  make 
him  r^foies  in  the  possession  of  faculties  capable 
of  being  eierdsed  on  scenes  and  objects  so  ma^ 
nificent  and  sublime.- 

In  \h9  fourth  fiacs,  science  administers  to  our 
enjoyment  by  t/k  variety  rf  novd  and  interesting 
objects  it  exhibits.  Almost  every  department  of 
natural  science  presents  to  the  untutored  mind  an 
assemblage  of  objects,  new  and  strange,  which 
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I  to  rouse  iu  facuhies,  and  to  excite  to  import 
t  mqnincs  and  interesting  reflections.  The 
ce  of  mechmuca  presents  us  with  many  cu- 
rious combinations  of  mechanical  powers,  which, 
from  the  simplest  principles,  produce  the  most 
powerfiil  and  astonishing  effects.  **  What  can 
W  more  strange  (says  a  profound  and  energetic 
writer^)  than  that  an  ounce  weight  shotdd  ha- 
laace  himdreds  of  pounds  by  the  intervention  of 
a  few  bars  of  thin  iron  V*  And  when  we  consi- 
dCT  that  aU  the  mechanical  powers  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  Uvtr,  the  tDheel  and  ajde,  the  puUe^f 
^m  ineGmtd  plantt  the  wedi^e  and  the  scrrto,  how 
MftmishiHg  are  the  forces  exerted,  and  the  effects 
prodoced,  by  their  various  combmations  in  wheeU 
carriages,  infib,  cranes,  thrashing-machines,  and 
pAoi^iigiBe* !  H^droUatka  teadies  us  the  won- 
dflrful&ct,  that  a  few  pounds  of  water,  without 
tfw  aid  of  any  machinery,  will,  by  mere  pre9- 
■on,  produce  an  almost  irresistU>le  fi>rce ;  or,  in 
•daer  «<ords,  thai  any  quantity  of  fluid,  however 
tmaSi,  twkj  be  made  to  counterpoise  any  quan* 
tily,  bowwer  large;  and  hence  a  very  strong 
Ingihewl  has  been  burst  to  pieces,  and  the  water 
■eatleied  about  wkk  incredible  feroe,  by  means 
of  water  conveyed  through  a  very  small  perpen- 
dknlar  tobe  of  great  len^.  On  the  same  prin* 
opla,  and  by  the  same  means,  the  foundations  of 
%  largo  buiWng  nn|^  be  shattered,  sind  the 
wbble  fltracture  overthrown.-  Magn/tutm  dia- 
etaves  tons  such  singular  &cts  as  the  following  t 
—dint  a  tmall  piece  of  steel,  when  robbed  by 
IJm  loadbtone,  and  niceJy  fi>isedf  wHI  |)lace  itself 
In  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  so  as  to 
point  nearlj  towards  the  poles  of  the  world,— 
that  the  north  and  south  p<^  of  two  loadstones 
wiB  attract,  and  two  north  or  two  south  poles  re- 
pel each  other;  and  that  the  power  of  a  magnet 
wiB  pass  through  a  thick  boani,  and  torn  round 
a  conpassHoeMfle,  with  great  velocity,  though 
placed  at  a  considerable  dfistanee. 

The  science  of  optica  likewise  disclose  a  va- 
riety of  astonishing  truths,  and  is  no  less  replete 
with  wonders.  How  wonderful  ^e  fiu;t,  that 
Kgkt  proceeds  from  the  sun,  and  other  himinous 
bodiea,  with  a  vek>city  of  196,000  miles  in  a  mo- 
mont  of  time ;  that  myriads  of  myriads  of  rays 
are  flying  off  from  visible  objects  towards  every 
pomC  of  the  compass,  crossing  each  other  in  afl 
direcdoas,  and  yet  accurately  depicting  the 
aame  images  of  external  objects  in  thousai^  of 
eytB  at  the  same  moment, — that  the  thousands 
of  mHKoQs  of  rays  of  light  which  proceed  from 
any  parttctdar  object  most  be  compressed  into  a 
^lace  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  di- 
aaMter,  befere  they  can  enter  the  pupil  of  the 
eye,  and  produce  vision,— that  the  images  of  all 
the  objects  which  compose  an  extensive  land- 
scape are  depicted  on  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  fai 
al  thek  cofeors  and  relative  proportions,  within 
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a  space  less  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,— that 
the  eye  can  perceive  objeris  dbf  inctly  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  inches,  and  likewise  at  the  distance 
of  ten,  fifty,  or  an  hundred  mUes,  serving  the 
purpose  both  of  a  microscc^  and  a  teleeci^, 
and  can  be  inalanUmeimsljf  adjusted  to  serve 
either  as  the  one  or  as  the  other, — and  that  the 
variegated  colouring  which  appears  in  the  sce- 
nery of  nature  is  not  in  the  q)!>jects  themselves, 
but  in  the  light  which  fiiUs  upon  them,  without 
which  all  the  scenes  of  creation  would  wear  an 
tmiform  aspect,  and  one  object  would  be  undi^ 
tinguishable  from  another ! 

The  tnslni9iien<«  which  the  science  of  optics 
has  been  the  means  of  constructing,  are  also  ad« 
mirable  in  then-  effects  and  productive  of  rati- 
onal entertainment.  How  wonderful,  that,  b^ 
means  of  an  optic  lens,  wa  image  is  depicted  In  a 
dark  chamber,  on  a  white  table,  in  which  wa 
may  perceive  the  objects  of  an  extensive  land^ 
•cape  delineated  in  all  thair  ootours,  motions  and 
proportions,  and  so  aocorately  represented,  that 
we  even  distingnish  the  countenancet  of  indivi* 
duals  at  the  di^anceof  a  mile,— that  we  can  saa 
objects  distinctly  when  a  thick  board,  or  a  piece 
of  metal,  is  interposed  between  them  and  our 
•ye,— that  the  images  of  oligects  can  be  made  to 
hang  in  the  air  either  upright  or  inverted,  and 
that  representations  either  of  the  living  or  of  the 
dead  can  be  made  to  startup  instantly  before  tha 
view  of  a  spectator  in  a  darkened  room,— that, 
by  admitting  into  a  chamber  a  few  rays  of  white 
light  from  the  sua  through  a  prism,  all  the  oo* 
IcKirs  of  light  may  be  seen  Blbatifiilly  painted  oo 
a  piece  of  paper,— that  a  single  object  may  be 
multiplied  to  an  indefinite  number,  and  that  a 
few  cdoured  bits  of  glass  may  be  made  by  re* 
flection  to  exhibit  an  infinite  diversity  of  beauti> 
ful  and  variegated  forms  1  How  admirable  tha 
effects  of  the  telescope,  by  which  we  may  see 
objects  as  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  as  if  they  were  placed  within  a  few 
jrards  of  us,  by  which  we  can  penetrate  into  the 
celestial  regions,  and  heboid  the  distant  wonders 
of  the  planetary -system,  and  the  millions  of  star* 
dispersed  through  infinite  space,  as  distinctly  aa 
if  we  were  actually  transported  by  a  supernatu- 
ral power  several  hundreds  of  mUlions  of  miles 
into  the  regions  of  the  firmament !  And  how  ct»« 
rious  the  circumstance,  that  we  can,  by  this  in- 
strument, contemplate  such  objects  in  all  direc- 
tions and  posiiiofts, — that  we  can  view  them 
either  as  ereotj  or  as  turned  vptida  down, — ^that 
we  can  perceive  the  spires,  houses  and  windows 
of  a  distant  city  when  our  backs  are  turned  di- 
rectly opposite  to  it,  and  our  fiices  in  a  contrary 
direction— the  rings  of  Saturn  and  the  moons  cf  ' 
Jupiter,  when  we  are  looking  dmonwarda  with  our 
backs  turned  to  these  objects^— that  we  can  make . 
an  objact  on  our  tight  hand  or  our  Uft,  appear  at 
if  directly  before  us,  and  can  cause  a  terrestrial 
landaoap«  to  appear  abore  us,  aa  if  i^  ware  fue* 
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pendod  la  the  Aj,*  By  the  help  of  the  rnioro*- 
oope  we  can  exhibit  to  a  ntnnb^r  of  spectators  at 
the  same  moment,  a  small  animal  scarcely  distin- 
guishable tnr  the  naked  eye,  magnified  to  the  sise 
c(  tenor  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  distinguish 
not  only  its  limbs,  joints,  mouth  and  eyes,  but 
even  the  motions  of  its  bowels,  and  other  inters 
nal  movements ;  and  in  every  department  of  na- 
ture can  contemplate  an  assemblage  of  beauties, 
delicate  contextures,  and  exquisite  contrivances, 
which  excite  the  hi^est  admiratimi,  and  vridch 
would  otherwise  have  appeared  incrediUe  and 
incomprehensiUe  to  the  human  mind. 

The  sdencea  of  etscfrtctty  and  galvardtm  like- 
wise display  &ct8  both  curious  and  astonishing. 
How  wonderfiil  the  operations  of  the  electric 
fluid,  which  can  suddenly  contract  the  muscles 
of  animals,  and  give  a  violent  shock  to  a  hundred 
or  a  thodsand  persons  at  the  same  momen^- 
f^hach  moves  with  such  amaxing  rapidity,  that, 
in  a  few  seconds  of  time,  it  mi^  be  made  to  fly 
to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  globe— which 
melts  iron  wire,  sets  fire  to  gunpowder  and  other 
Inflammable  substances,  destroys  the  polarity  .off 

'  *  This  is  eflbcted  by  means  of  the  "aerial  r^eetr 
Ing  telescope,"  lately  invented  by  the  author.  The 
following  Is  a  general  representation  of  this  teles- 
cope in  profile:— 

AB  Is  a  tube  of  mahogany  about  three  Inches  long, 
which  serves  as  a  socket  for  holding  the  speculum : 
CD  an  arm  attached  to  the  tube,  about  the  length  of 
the  fbcal  distance  of  the  mirror,  consisting  of  two 
■epaiate  pieces  C  and  D,  the  latter  of  which  slides 
under  the  former,  through  the  brass  sockets  BF* 
To  the  under  part  of  the  socket  Pis  atuched  a  brass 
But  with  a  fUmale  «ew,  in  which  the  male  screw 
ab  acts  by  applylng^e  hand  to  the  nob  c,  which  -4S,  and  in  the 
r  adjusting  the- Instrument  to  distina  vl-    * 


the  magnetic  needle,  and  promotes  the  Tegett* 
tion  of  plants  and  the  perspiration  of  animal*'^ 
which  can  be  drawn  in  vivid  sparks  firom  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  made  to  de- 
scend fi-om  the  clouds  in  streams  <^  fire!  And 
how  powerful  and  astonishing  the  effects  of  the 
gahanic  agency-^which  makes  charcoal  bora 
with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  decomposes  water 
into  its  elementary  parts,  and  causes  platina,  the 
hardest  and  heaviest  of  the  metals,  to  melt  as 
readily  as  wax  in  the  flame  of  a  candle— ^which 
produces  the  most  violent  convulsions  on  the 
nniscular  system,  causes  a  hare  to  move  its  feet, 
and  a  foi^  to  clap  its  wings,  with  force  and 
energy,  qfUr  Uft  is  exiinct — throws  the  counte* 
nance,  even  of  a  dead,  man,  into  i^ppalling  gri- 
maces and  contorticns,  and  excites  the  most  rapid 
movements  in  his  hands  and  limbs,  to  the  horror 
and  astonishment  of  all  beholden ! 

The  science  of  c^mtsCry,  througjioot  all  itf 
departmoits,  is  no  less  replete  with  wonders. 
How  astonidiing  are  many  of  the  facts  i^di  it 
discloses,  of  wluch  the  fi>Dowing  are  merdy  spe- 
cimens!— That  all  the  producUoos  of  nature  in 

tioD.  G  Is  the  brass  tube  which  receives  the  eye- 
pieces. In  looking  through  this  telescope,  the  right 
eye  is  applied  at  the  point  H,  the  back  is  directly  to- 
wards the  object,  and  the  observer's  head  Is  under- 
stood to  be  uncovered.  When  a  diac onal  eye-piece 
Is  applied,  the  object  may  be  seen  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left,  or  at  right  angles  to  its  true  position  j 
or.  It  may  be  made  to  utpeor  either  upwards,  as  If 
hanging  in  the  air,  or  downwards,  as  If  below  the 
sunhoe  of  the  earth.  A  particular  deacripUon  of 
this  Instrument  may  be  seen  in  "The  Edinbuisfa 
New  Philosophical  Journal"  for  July  1898,  pp.  41 
Encyclopedia."   AitTs- 
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and  TefotaUe  Irinfrtoow,  are  oob- 
poMd  of  a  veiy  lew  mmf^  sahstanc««,  many  of 
vtidi  are  invnible  gaaet  that  water  is  chieflj 
CQBpoeed  of  an  a^tawunabU  principle— that  the 
addt,  such  aa  aquafortis  and  oil  of  Titriol,  are 
fiomed  of  different  kinds  of  air — that  an  iansi- 
Ue  fluid,  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  air  we 
breathe,  wiU  cause  a  red  of  iron  to  bim  with 
IrShancy,  and  phosphorus  to  produce  a  splen- 
doB'  which  daziles  the  eyes  of  every  beholder 
that  the  <iiaaioni2,  notwithstanding  its  vahie 
and  brfllian^,  is  composed  <^  the  same  materii^ 
BS  eoai — that  oj^muriatk  acid,  or  the  bleaching 
gas,  discharges  all  vegetable  co]ouis,and,  in  the 
eoucse  of  a  few  aumaes,  will  change  a  piece  of 
printed  calico  into  a  pure  iohUe;  and  likewise 
fanraa  aU  the  metals,  dissolves  goki  and  platina, 
and  wrfTorates  all  animals  that  breathe  it,  after 
one  or  two  iasfnratioQs— that  there  are  metals 
much  lighter  than  water,  which  swim  in  that 
fluid  and  bom  sponta^^piMly  with  a  bricht  red 
fight,  and  when  thrown  Into  the  mineral  acids, 
\  inflame  and  bom  on  the  surface,  and  in  oxygen 
and  oigrmwiatic  add  gas,  produce  a  white  flame, 
and  throw  out  numerous  Imght  sparks  and  scin- 
tiBationsi — that  a  oertainkind^  air,  called  the 
litrous  oxide,  when  inhaledinto  the  lungs,  pco- 
dnoes  an  extraordinary  elevation  of  the  animal 
flptnts,9n  kreoistifale  propensity  to  laughter,a 
rapid  flow  of  vivid  idea8,and  a  thousand  de- 
li^tfiil«amptioiiB,  widiout  any  sobsequeni  feel- 
ings of  dabiUty  or  axhaaitifll^— and,  that  it  is  not 
altogether  Jn^vtiibahle,  accondiag  to  the  deduo- 
tkos  of  some  modem  cbynusts,  that  "  eay«m 
and  kifdntfem,  with  the  assistance  of  the  ao^or 
Bght,  are  the  only  elementary  substances  em- 
pioyed  in  the  coostitutionof  the  whole  miverse  f* 
ao  that  Nature,  in  all  her  operatioos,  woiks  tho 
most  infinite^  diversified  efiecia,  by  the  slightest 
■aodifiratinns  in  the  means  die  eoipbys. 


8«ch  are  only  a  few  jpeoaicns  of  the  < 
and  iDterestiag  subjects  which  the  physical  sci- 
eaoea  present  to  the  reflecting  mind.  And  is  it 
oaiceivaMe  that  a  rational  being  can  make  such 
ottfects  as  those  I  have  now  specified  the  subject 
of  his  frequent  study  and  oontemplaticm,  and  not 
frei  pleasures  an^  enjoyments  &x  superior  to 
»  of  the  mass  of  mankind,  who  are  either 
i  in  sensuality,  or  enveloped  with  the 
ef  ignorance  7  The  man  who  has  such 
aubiects  lo  study  and  investigate,  and  such  ob- 
jects to  contempbite,  can  never  be  destitute  of 
smJojaBenL  If  happiness  depends  on  the  activity 
of  the  mind,  and  the  range  of  objects  presented 
before  it,  wfaarever  lut  is  placed^— whether  at 
Jiane  or  abroad,  in  the  city  or  in  the  country,  he 
CUD  never  be  at  a  loss  for  means  of  mental  grati-  ■ 
ficacifla,andof  incroanaghis  stock  of  intellectual 
wealth.  He  needs  not  envy  the  rich  and  the  noble, 
an  aocoont  ef  the  deganoe  of  their  mansions  and 
Iha  jpleodoor  of  their  equipage  {  ibr  tbaaoagnifi- 


eenoe  and. ivories,  of  the  universe,  and  tH  tha 
beaaties  of  terrestrial  native  lie  bcfcre  him,  and 
are  at  all  times  reatfy  to  nrinistBr  to  his  ei^o^ 
meat.  In  investigating  the  admirable  arrange- 
ments which  appear  in  the  ecenemy  of  ereatioa, 
m  tracing  tiiroughout  that  eoaomy  the  perfea- 
tions  of  bis  Creator,  and  in  kxAing  ftrwaid  tea, 
nobler  state  of  existence  where  his  views  of  flie 
divine  empire  shall  be  expanded,  he  can  eiiiey  a 
satisfiuiuon  and  delight  which  the  wealth  of  this 
world  cannot  bestow,  and  which  ils  frowns  and 
calamitiee  canaot  destroy. 

Beqides  the  pleasures  dmved  from  a  oontea»> 
plation  of  the  doctrines  and  the  facts  of  acience, 
^^4htre  i»  a  potUhte  gratytcatUm  mi  inuing  the 
^Upainf  wlikh  the  ditoMaritt  ^  somnot  have  been 
madei — tkt  rtatonmgt  tmd  demont^atieiw  by 
wfoek  its  doctrimt an  mppirttdf  tmi^mfen-' 
wimis  by  vhich  tiny  tart  prwtd  and  iUuMratei. 
In  this  point  of  .view,  the  study  of  several 
branches  of  mathematical  science,  however  ab- 
struse they  may  at  first  sight  a^ear,  wfll  aflond 
a  high  d^ee  of  gratifiMtisn  to  the  mind. 
When  it  is  announced  as  a  prtpooition  in  geo- 
metry, **  that  the  square  descifted  on  the  hyp^ 
thewise,  or  longest  side  of  a  right  aa^^  tri- 
angle, is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  aqnaree  de- 
scribed on  the  other  Bide,'**-Ht  ii  pleasing  to 

*  The  following  tpae  will  eonvar  m  Idea  to  the 
unlearned,  readsx  or  the  meaning  of  this  propoil- 
tkm. 


AB  C  is  a  rtcht  anglsd  triangle,  having  the  Tight 
angle  at  C,  and  A  B  Ei  the  hypothenuse,  or  longest 
side.    By  geometrical  re^isoning  it  can  be  demon* 


strated,  that  the  aqnare  D,  described  on  the  longest 
Bide  A  B,  is  exactly  equal  to  Uie  sum  of  the  squares 
E  and  F,  described  on  the  other  two  sidea.— One  of 
the  uses  of  this  propoeltion  win  appear  troxn  jthe 
following  example.  Bnppoae  A  C  the  height  of  a 
wall *=> 24  feet.  B  C  the  width  of  a  trench  ■■  18  Iheti 
it  is  required  to  Und  the  length  of  a  ladder  B  A  which 
will  reach  from  the  outside  of  the  trench  lo  the  top 
of  the  wall.  Tlie  square  of  18  is  OM ;  the  square  of 
94  is  676,  which  added  together  make  mo,  equal  to 
the  square  D ;  the  square  root  of  which  is  80  —  the 
length  of  the  ladder.   On  this  principle  we  can  find 
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percetvei  how  ererj  itep  of  th«  demonstratiaD 
proeecda  with  unerring  certainty,  and  leads  the 
mind  to  perceive  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  to 
-which  it  leads,  with  as  high  a  degree  of  demon- 
strative evidence  as  that  S  addml  to  6  make  9, 
or  that  5  multiplied  by  4  make  SO.  In  like 
manner,  when  it  is  cleaiiy  demonstrated  by  ma- 
thematical reasoning,  that  "  the  three  angles  of 
tnetj  trian^e,  whatever  be  its  size  or  the  incli- 
nation of  its  sides,  are  exactly  equal  to  two  ri^t 
anglee,  or  180  degrees,**  and  that "  the  sides  of 
a  plane  triangle  are  to  one  another  as  the  sines 
of  the  angles  oppostee  to  them,'*  the  utility  and 
fanportance  of  these  truths  may  not  at  first  view 
be  appreciated,  however  convincing  the  evi- 
dence irom  whidi  the  conclusions  are  deduced. 
But  when  the  student  comes  to  know  that  on 
these  demonstrated  properties  of  a  triangle  de- 
pends the  mode  of  measuring  the  height  of 
moontoins,  and  the  breadth  of  rivers,—- <^  deter- 
mining the  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  magnitudes  of 
the  planets,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  solar  sys- 
tem,—it  cannot  but  afford  a  positive  gratificati<m 
to  perceive  the  important  bearings  of  such  truths, 
and  that  the  astronomer,  when  he  announces  his 
■nbUme  deductions  respecting  the  sizes  and  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies,  does  not  rest  on 
vague  conceptions,  but  <Hi  observations  con- 
ducted with  the  nicest  accuracy,  and  on  calcii- 
Utions  founded  on  principles  susceptible  of  the 
■triotest  demonstration. 

**  To  follow  a  demonstration  of  a  grand  ma^ 
thematical  truth,"  says  a  powerful  and  enlight- 
ened writer,—^*  to  perceive  how  clearly  and  how 
inevitably  one  step  succeeds  another,  and  how 
the  whole  steps  lead  to  the  condusion, — (o  ob- 
serve how  certainly  and  unerringly  the  reason- 
ing goes  on  fixmi  things  perfectly  s6lf«vident, 
and  by  the  smallest  ad£tion  at  each  step,  every 
one  being  as  easily  taken  afler  the  one  before  as 
the  first  step  of  all  was,  and  yet  the  result  being 
something,  not  only  far  from  seU^vident,  but  so 
general  sjod  strange,  that  you  can  hardly  believe 
It  to  be  true,  and  are  only  convinced  of  it  by 
going  over  the  whole  reasoning,-— this  operation 
of  the  understanding,  to  those  who  so  exercise 
themselves,  always  affords  the  highest  delight." 

It  is  likewise  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  con- 
template the  experiments  by  which  the  doctrines 
of  science  are  supported,  and  the  reasonings  and 
deductioiu  founded  on  experimental  investiga^ 
ti<ms.  When  a  person  is  told  that  the  atmos- 
phere presses  on  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  with  a  force  equal  to  two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  on  every  square  foot, 
it  must  surely  be  gratifying  to  behold  a  column 
of  water  supported  in  a  glass  tube,  open  at  the 
lower  end, — and  a  square  b<4tle  connected  with 
sn<air-pump,  brdien  to  pieces  by  the  direct  ]m«s- 

the  height  of  the  mountains  in  tte  moon,  when  the 
ength  10  their  shadows  is  known. 


sure  of  the  atmosphere,— and  from  a  comparisOB 
of  the  weight  of  mercury  suspended  in  a  tube 
with  the  (Oameter  of  its  bore,  to  be  able  to  cal* 
culate  the  atmospherical  pressure  on  the  iKMly 
of  a  man,  or  even  on  the  whole  earth.    When 
he  is  told  that  one  ingredient  of  atmospheric  air 
is  the  principle  of  flame,  is  it  not  curious  and 
highly  interesting  to  behold  a  piece  of  iron  burn- 
ing in  this  gas,  throwing  out  brilliant  sparks  of 
white  flame,  and  illuminating  a  lar^e  hall  with  a 
dazzling  lustre  ? — and  when  he  is  uiformed  that 
fixed  air  is  the  heaviest  of  the  gases,  and  de- 
structive to  flame  and  animal  life, — is  it  not  era^ 
tifying  to  perceive  this  invisible  fluid  poured  from 
one  vessel  to  another,  and  when  poured  on  the 
flame  of  a  candle  that  it  instantly  extinguishes    - 
it  ?    Many  of  the  deductions  of  natural  science 
are  so  wonderful,  and  so  unlike  every  thing  we 
should  have  previously  conceived,  that  to  the  un- 
tutc»^  mind  they  appear  almost  incredible,  and 
little  short  of  unfounded  and  extravagant  asser« 
tions. '    When  such  a  one  \b  told  that  **  any 
quantity  <^  Hquid,  however  small,  will  counter- 
poise any  quantity,  however  great,"— that  the 
rubbing  of  a  glass  cylinder  against  a  cushion 
will  produce  3ie  effect  of  setting  fire  to  spirits 
of  wine,  or  of  bursting  a  bladder  of  air  at  the 
distance  of  a  hundred  feet  fii>m  the  machine- 
that  the  gahranic  agency  will  produce  a  violent 
and  uncommon  effect  upon  the  nervous  and  mua* 
cular  system — and  that  in  certain  vegetable  in« 
fusicms,  myriads  of  animals  of  various  forms, 
may  be  seen  a  thousand  times  less  than  the 
smallest  visible  point— nnich  assertions  are  apt 
to  stagger  his  belief  as  improbable  and  extrava^ 
gsnt.    But  when  he  actually  sees  in  the  first 
case,  a  large  hogshead  that  would  hold  above  & 
hundred  gallons,  filled  with  water,  and  a  long, 
tube  who^  bore  is  not  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
firmly  inserted  into  its  top,  and  a  small  quantitj 
of  water  scarcely  exceeding  a  quart,  poured  into 
the  tube— and    then   beholds  the  top  rapidly 
swelling,  and  in  a  few  moments,  the  whole  cask 
burst  to  pieces,  and  the  water  scattered  in  every 
direction,— or  in  the  second  case,  when  he  sees 
alcohol  middenly  taking  fire,  and  a  bladder  filled 
vsiih.  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  exploding  with  a 
tremendous  repOTt,  merely  by  the  turning  of  the 
electrical  machine  at  the  other  end  of  a  long 
hall,  and  the  interposition  of  a  wire,— or,  when 
in  the  third  case,  he  sees  a  person  drink  a  glass 
of  porter  which  has  a  wire  around  it  connected 
with  a  galvanic  battery,  and  at  a  certain  stage 
of  the  operation,  receive  a  tremendous  concus- 
sion, which  makes  him  start  and  roar  like  a 
madnian»  or,  in  the  last  case,^hen  he  looks 
through  a  powerful  microscope,  and  perceives 
hundreds  of  mites  like  so  many  young  pigs, 
clambering  among  rocks  of  cheese,  and  thou- 
sands of  fishes  in  a  drop  of  watei^— such  experi* 
mental  illustrations  of  the  truths  of  science,  can- 
not  &il  to  prove  highly  satisfiunory,  and  toafibfd 
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mheomUeniblm  dagroa  of  entarUinmeot  md 

•■rfa,  M  opportunity  offers,  anl  <A«  omutmedon 
^  fkUsmplmeal  vtatruwunta,  votky  d»o  be  coo- 
VMled  into  %  KNirco  of  enjojnnent.  In  the  one 
CMe,  the  student  of  natnre  may  derive  gratific»- 
tka,  in  being  the  means  of  communicating  en- 
iMtaiAment  and  instruction  to  others ;  and  in  the 
other,  be  may  whet  hii  ingenuity,  and  increase 
his  mental  figonr,  and  be  enaliled,  atasmall  ez- 
peace,  to  graUfy  bis  curiosi^  in  contemplating 
the  Tarioas  processes,  and  the  beauties  and  mib- 
fimitaes  of  nature.  Many  of  the  instruments  of 
science,  when  degantly  constructed,  are  beycMid 
the  reach  of  the  genml  mass  of  mankind,  on 
aeeoimt  of  tfieir  expense ;  botapenKmc^mode- 
nSe  rejection  and  ingemiity,  during  his  leirare 
hoars,  can  easily  construct  at  an  inconsiderable 
supeuse,  maiqr  of  the  most  useful  instruments 
iHiich  iDnstrate  the  Acts  of  science.  For  ex- 
■fl^ile,  a  powerfiil  compound  microscope,  capa- 
ble of  enaWiag  us  to  perceive  the  most  interest- 
hlg  mionte  obpcts  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mill  I  111  kingdioms,  may  be  oonstructed  at  an  ex- 
pens^  of  little  more  than  a  crown,  provided  the 
Wividnal  constructs  the  tubes  and  other  appai- 
ratns  of  pasteboard,  wood,  or  other  dieap  mate- 
riak;  and  the  occasional  exercise  of  the  mental 
pQfwers  in  such  devices,  so  hx  from  being  irk- 
fome  or  &tiguing,  are  generally  accompanied 
with  satis&ctioo  and  pleasure. 

It  is  trae,  indeed,  that  the  study  of  some  of 
the  subjects  above  mentioBed,  particularly  the 
int  princqrfes  of  the  mathematics,  may,  in  the 
,  be  attended  with  some  difficulties,  and  to 
inds  may  wear  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
But  as  the  mind  proceeds  onwards  in 
ito  progress,  and  acquires  clearer  conceptions  of 
what  at  fi»t  appeared  difficult  or  obscure— • 
every  difficulty  it  n  enabled  to  surmount  gives  a 
BOW  re&ah  to  the  subject  of  investigation,  and 
additiaoal  vigour  to  the  intellect,  to  enaUe  it  to 
vaaqoish  the  <fiAculties  which  still  remain, — till 
«t  Isngth  it  feels  a  pleasure  and  an  interest  in  the 
pmonif,  which  no  difficulties,  noreven  the  lapse 
of  tisse  can  ever  effectuaOy  destrc^.  "  Let  any 
■OB,"  says  Lord  Brougham, "  pass  an  evening 
in  vacant  Vll*«ftg»,  or  even  in  reading  some  siUy 
tile,  and  eoinpare  the  state  of  his  mind  when  hie 
gooo  to  sleep  or  gets  up  next  morning,  with  its 
state  oosae  other  day  when  he  has  paned  a  few 
hows  in  going  through  tiie  proofr,  by  facts  and 
reasnnings,  of  some  of  the  great  doctrines  in 
Matorai  Sdettce,  learning  thiths  whoDy  new  to 
Usi,  and  sBtisl^nng  himself  by  carefbl  examina^ 
lisB  of  the  groonds  on  which  known  truths  rest, 
00  ao  to  bo  *ot  only  aoqoaintsd  with  the  doo* 
IriBso  thoooolvoo,  but  Able  to  thow  why  ho  be- 
EsToo  dMa^  aBd  to  pro¥e  belbro  others  that  they 
omtrBO^-howintedaopoat  a  dffference  as 
0»  ooBl  ii  tho  OMDO  boingf-^tho  diArsMo  h^ 


tween  looking  back  opoo  tine  unprofitobty 
wasted,  and  time  spent  in  selMmprovement;  ho 
wiU  feel  himself  in  the  one  case  listless  and  dis- 
satisfied, in  the  other,  comlbrtable  and  happy; 
in  the  one  case,  if  he  do  not  appear  to  himsolf 
humbled,  at  least  he  wiU  not  iMve  earned  any 
claim  to  his  own  respect;  in  the  other  case,  he 
will  enjoy  a  proud  consciousness  of  having  by 
Us  own  exertions,  bocomo  a  wjoo,  and  thereibro 
a  more  exalted  creature." 

The  subjects  to  vrhidi  I  have  how  advortod, 
may  be  considered  not  merely  in  reference  to  tho 
gratification  they  afford  to  tho  understandingi 
but  likewise  in  reference  to  f^  bm^al  ii|^ 
emet  thtjf  wamU product  on  thghtmi,  and  on  toehl 
fotd  domoatic  a^oymtiU, 

AH  the  truths  refaitive  to  the  Creator's  oportp 
tiotts  in  the  universe,  when  properly  contemplB- 
ted,  are  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  and  in- 
teresting impression  upon  the  affectioas.  Is  a 
person  gratified  at  beholding  tyswmOy  and  boaiUjf 
as  displayed  in  the  worlm  of  art, — ^what  a  high 
degree  of  delightful  emotion  must  be  feh  in  sur^ 
veying  the  beautiful  arrangements  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  m  the  variety  of  forms,  the  nice  pro- 
portions, the  exquisite  delicacy  of  texture,  and 
the  divernfied  hues  which  adorh  the  vegetaMo 
kingdom^— in  dia  colours  of  tho  morning  and 
bvening  clouds  of  a  summer  sky,  the  phmiage  of 
birds,  the  admirable  workmanship  on  the  faodieo 
of  insects,  the  fine  polish  of  sea^heUs,  the  va- 
riegated wavings  and  colouring  qf  jaspors,  to- 
pazes, and  emefakls,  and  particularly  in  thooo 
specimeno  of  divine  mechanism  in  insects, 
plants,  and  flowers,  whfeh  the  unasiisted  eye 
cannot  discern,  and  which  the  microscope  alono 
can  unfold  to  view !  Has  he  a  taste  for  the  tuhm 
Hum?  How  noUy  Is  he  gratified  by  an  enlighf- 
etted  view  of  the  noctum^  heavens,  where  suno 
unnumbered  shine,  and  mighty  worlds  run  their 
solemn  rounds!  Sudi  contemplations  have  a 
natural  tendency,  in  combination  with  ChristiaB 
principles  and  motives,  to  roiM  Iho  qffidumt  to 
that  Almighty  Being  who  is  the  uncreated  souroo 
of  all  that  is  sublime  and  beautiful  in  creationi*- 
to  enkindle  the  fire  of  <2etx0<>on,— to  excite  odora- 
H&n  of  his  infinite  exceliences,  and  to  produeo 
profound  ImmilUy  in  his  presence.  Such  studies 
likewise  tend  to  preserve  the  mind  in  calmneso 
and  oertnBy  under  the  moral  dispensations  of 
Him  whose  wisdom  is  displayed  in  all  his  ar- 
rangements, and  whose  <<  tender  mercies  are 
ovttr  an  his  works,"— «nd  to  Inspire  i^  with  hepo 
and  confidetice  in  relation  to  the  fbture  scenes  of 
eternity,  firom  a  coniideration  of  his  power,  bo- 
notolence,  and  intelligence,  as  dispUiyed  through* 
out  the  universe,  and  of  the  inexhaustible  sources 
of  felicity  he  has  it  hi  his  power  to  distributo 
among  numerous  orders  of  beings  throughout  as 
immortal  oxistonce.  Oontenplating  the  numa- 
f^oo  dkiOaysof  Divi&oiniiDffiOBMOl 
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•-Ih»  dlranifi^d  ordMB  of  d«Ugfated  existence 
that  people  the  sir,  the  waters,  and  the  earth, 
the  nke  adaptation  of  their  organs  and  &cukies 
ti>  their  different  situations  and  modes  of  life,  the 
naple  provision  made  for  their  wanU  and  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  boundless  dimensions  of  the  (U- 
▼ine  empire,  where  siniilar  instances  of  benefi- 
cence are  dkplayed— the  hear^is  disposed  to 
rest  with  confidence  on  Him  who  made  it,  cod- 
Tinced  that  his  almighty  power  qualifies  him  to 
make  us  happy  by  a  Tariety  of  means  of  which 
we  have  na  adequate  conception,  and  that  his 
&ithfiiiness  and  benevolence  dispose  him  to  with- 
iMld  DO  real  good '*  from  them  that  walk  up- 
righUy." 

Such  studies  would  likewise  tend  to  hdghtmi 
1^  delighiM  of  $9dal  enfcymmU,  There  is  n<^ 
tiling  more  grating  tothe  man  of  intelligence  than 
the  foolish  and  trifling  oonveisatioQ  which  pre- 
▼aili  in  the  various  intercourses  of  social  life, 
even  among  the  middling  and  the  higher  circles 
of  society,  and  in  convivial  associations.  The 
ribaldry  and  obscenity,  the  My  and  nonsense, 
•ad  the  laughter  of  Ibols  which  too  firequently 
diitinyrish  such  associations,  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  civilised  condition,  and  to  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature.  Without  supposing  that  it  will 
ever  be  expedient  to  lay  aside  cheerfiilness  and 
rational  mirth,  the  lively  smile,  or  even  the  loud 
langh,  it  is  surely  conceivable,  that  a  more  ra^ 
ticnal  and  improving  turn  might  be  given  to  gene- 
ric omversadon  than  what  is  fi^uently  eiem- 
plified  in  our  social  intercourses.  And  what  can 
we  suppose  better  calculated  to  accomplish  this 
end  than  the  occasional  introduction  of  topics 
connected  vrith  science  and  general  knowledge, 
when  an,  or  the  greater  part,  are  qualified  so  t^e 
a  share  in  the  general  conversation?  It  would 
tend  to  stimulate  the  mental  &culties,  to  suggest 
uaefiil  hints,  to  diffuse  general  inibrmation,  to 
improve  science  and  art,  to  excite  the  ignorant  to 
inmeaae  in  knowledge,  to  present  interesting  ol>' 
jeots  of  contemplation,  to  enliven  the  spirits,  and 
thus  to  afford  a  source  of  rational  enjoyment. 
It  would  also  have  a  tendmicy  to  prevent  those 
afaamefiil  excesses,  noisy  tumudts,  and  scenes  of 
mfsmpsranes  which  so  fi^oently  terminate  our 
ftstive  entertainments.  For  want  of  qualifica- 
tions for  such  conversation,  cards,  dice,  childish 
questions  ami  amusements,  gossiping  chit^K^hat, 
and  tales  of  scandal  are  genially  roMrted  to,  in 
order  to  consume  the  horns  allotted  to  social  en- 
joyment. And  how  melancholy  the  reflection, 
that  rational  beings  capable  of  investigating  the 
laws  Ind  phenomena  of  the  universe,  and  of  pro- 
seouting  the  most  exalted  range  of  thought,  and 
who  are  destined  to  exist  in  oiher  worlds,  through- 
out an  endless  duration— shouki  be  impelled  to 
resort  to  suoh  degrading  expedieolsi  to  wheel 
away  the  social  hours ! 

Domtttie  tr^fojfmmd  wughthJmwim  Ufuigkt- 
§mi  md  imprtmi  by  tha  stodlea  to  vrfakfa  we 


have  adverted.  For  want  of  qnaHficariona  for 
ration^  conversation,  a  spirit  of  Ifetlessness  and 
indifference  fi^nently  insinuates  itself  into  the 
intercourses  of  families,  and  between  manisd 
individuals,  which  sometimes  degenerates  oAo 
fiwtfuhiess  and  impatience,  and  even  into  jari| 
contentions,  and  violent  altercations;  in  which 
case  there  can  never  exist  any  high  degree  of 
affection  or  domestic  enjoyment.  It  n  surely 
not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that  were  the  aunds 
q€  persons  in  the  married  state  possessed  of  a 
certain  portion  of  knowledge,  and  endowed  vrith 
a  relish  for  rational  investigations — not  only 
would  such  disagreeable  effects  be  prevented, 
but  a  variety  of  positive  ei^yments  wouM  bn 
introduced.  Substantial  knowledge,  which  leads 
to  the  pn^r  exercise  of  the  mental  powers,  ban 
a  tendency  to  meliorate  the  temper,  and  to  pr»» 
vent  those  ebullitions  or  passion,  which  are  tha 
results  of  vulgarity  and  ignorance.  By  invigo* 
rating  the  mind^  it  prevents  it  fromainiking  into 
peevishness  and  inanity.  It  afiimis  subjects  for 
mteresting  conversatioii,  and  augn»ents  affection 
by  the  reciprocal  interchanges  d*  sentiment  and 
feelin|,  and  the  mutual  communioatian  of  in- 
struction and  entertainment.  And  in  cases  where 
malignant  passions  are  ready  to  burst  forth,  rm>* 
tional  arguments  will  have  a  mmre  powerfiil  ioAu* 
eace  in  arresting  their  progress,  in  cultivated 
minds,  than  in  those  individuals  in  whose  consti- 
tution animal  feeling  predominates,  and  reason 
has  lost  its  ascendancy.  As  an  enlightened 
mind  is  generally  the  seat  of  noble  and  liberml 
senrimenl« — in  those  cases  where  the  parties  be* 
long  to  different  religious  sectaries,  there  is  more 
probability  of  harmony  and  mutual  forbearance 
being  displayed,  when  persons  take  an  enlarged 
view  of  the  scenee  of  creation,  and  the  revela- 
tions of  the  Creator,  than  can  be  expected  in  the 
case  of  those  whose  faculties  are  immersed  in 
the  mists  of  superstition  and  ignorance. 

How  delightful  an  enjoyment  is  it,  after  the 
bustle  of  business  and  the  labours  of  the  day  am 
over, — ^when  a  married  couple  can  rit  down  at 
each  comer  of  the  fire,  and,  vvith  mutual  relish 
and  interest,  read  a  volume  of  history  or  of  po- 
pular philosophy,  and  talk  of  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  God,  the  arrangements  of  his  providence, 
and  the  wonders  of  the  universe !  Such  intar- 
esting  conversations  and  exercises  beget  a  mutual 
esteem,  enliven  the  affections,  and  prodnoe  a 
fiiendship  lasting  as  our  existence,  and  whicl^  no 
untoward  incidents  can  ever  effectually  impair. 
A  Christian  pastor,  in  giving  an  account  of  tha 
last  illness  of  his  beloved  partner,  in  a  late  peri^ 
dical  work,  when  aUuding  to  a  book  she  had  read 
along  with  him  about  two  months  before  her  da* 
cease,  sa]ps, "  I  shaU  never  forget  the  pleasure 
with  which  she  studied  the  iUustrations  of  th* 
divine  perfoctions  in  that  interesting  book.  Ri»> 
ingfrom  the  contemplation 'vf  the  variety,l»eaiity, 
immeDBty,  and  order  of  the  craatieni  sha  as 
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jdtti  m  tba  aaamace  of  having  jhe  CreatOT  for 
her  Gtiheff  anncipated  with  groat  joy  the  ▼ision 
of  him  in  the  next  world,  and  calculated  with  un- 
hesiCafing  confidence  on  the  sufficiency  of  his 
bouodloss  imture  to  engage  her  most  intense  in^ 
leresi,  and  to  render  her  unspeakably  happy  for 
ever."  It  is  well  known  that  the  late  lamented 
Prinoen  CharUftU,  and  her  consort  Prince  Leo- 
pold, Irred  together  in  the  greatest  harmony  and 
a/fecttuQ  ]  and  from  what  her  biographers  have 
stated  re«ipectiBg  her  education  and  pursuits,  it 
appears  that  the  mutual  friendship  of  these  illus- 
trious indiriduals  was  heightened  and  cemented 
by  the  rational  conversatifm  in  whicb  they  in- 
dolgedf  and  the  elevuted  studios  to  which  they 
were  devoted.  Her  course  of  education  em- 
braced the  English,  classical,  French,  German, 
and  Italian  languages;  arithmetic,  geography, 
astroowny,  the  fovt  six  books  of  Euclid,  algebra, 
mechanics,  and  the  principles  of  optics  and  per- 
spective, along  with  history,  the  policy  of  govern- 
ments, and  particularly  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  religioa.  She  was  a  skilful  musician, 
had  a  fine  perception  of  the  picturesque  in  na- 
ture, and  was  fond  of  drawing.  She  took  great 
pleasure  in  strolling  on  the  beach,  in  marine  ez- 
corsions,  in  walking  in  the  country,  in  rural 
■oenery,  in  conversing  fireely  with  the  rustic  in- 
habitants, and  in  investigating  every  object  that 
seemed  worthy  of  her  attention.  She  was  an 
enthosiastkc  admirer  of  the  pimd  and  beautiful 
in  nature,  and  the  ocean  was  to  her  an  object  of 
peculiar  interest  After  her  union  with  the 
prince,  as  their  tastes  were  similar,  they  engaged 
in  the  same  studies.  Gardening,  drawing,  mu- 
sic, and  rational  conversation,  diversified  their 
leisure  hours.  They  took  great  pleasure  in  the 
culture  of  flowers — in  the  classification  of  them 
—^ad  in  the  fi>rmation,  with  scientific  skill,  of  a 
harluM  tiecuM.  But  the  library,  which  was  fur- 
insbed  with  the  hot  bodes  in  our  language,  was 
their  fiiToorite  place  of  resort ;  and  their  chief 
daily  pleasure,  mutual  instruction.  They  were 
•eltkim  apart  either  in  their  occupations  or  in 
their  araosements ;  nor  were  they  separated  in 
their  religioas  duties.  **  They  took  sweet  coun- 
sel together,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  God  in 
eompany  f*  and  it  is  also  stated,  on  good  autho- 
rity/that  they  had  established  the  worship  of 
(3od  in  their  &m3y,  which  was  regulariy  attended 
by  every  branch  of  their  household.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  they  ediibited  an  auspicious  and 
a  (kligblfiil  example  of  private  and  domestic  vtp- 
tne,  of  C99tpigat  attaekmmtj  and  of  unobtrusive 
cbaxi^  and  benevolence.  In  the  higher  circles 
of  society,  as  weQ  as  in  the  lower,  it  would  be  of 
inunense  importance  to  the  interests  of  domestic 
happiness,  that  the  taste  of  the  Princess  Chai^ 
kcte  was  more  closely  imitated,  and  that  the 
iashiooahle  firirolity  and  dissipation  which  so 
.feneraOy  prerail  were  exchanged  for  the  pursuits 
if  kaoNJodge}  a^  tha  deli^itt  of  rational  and 


improving  conversation.  Then  those  &mity 
feuds,  contentions,,  and  separati<xisr,  and  those 
prosecutions  for  matrimonial  infidelity  which  are 
now  so  common,  would  be  less  fi-equcntly  ob- 
truded on  public  view,  and  examples  of  virtue, 
afiection,  and  rational  conduct,  would  be  set  be- 
fore the  subordinate  ranks  of  the  conmumity, 
which.mi^t  be  attended  with  the  most  beneficial 
and  permanent  results,  not  only  to  the  present, 
but  to  foture  generations. 

In  short,  the  possession  of  a  large  store  of 
intellectual  wealth  would  fortify  the  soul  in  the 
prospect  of  every  evil  to  which  humanity  is 
subjected,  ^nd  would  afford  consolation  and 
solace  when  fortune   is  diminished,  and  the 

£  eater  portion  of  external  comforts  is  with- 
awn.  Under  the  fi-owns  of  adversity,  those 
woridly  loss^  and  calamities  which  drive  ulH 
thinking  men  to  desperation  and  despair,  would 
be  borne  with  a  becoming  magnanimity;  the 
mind  having  withm  itself  the  chief  resources  of 
its  happiness,  and  becoming  almost  independent 
of  the  world  around  if.  For  to  the  individual 
whose  happiness  chiefiy  depends  on  intellectual 
pleasures,  retirement  from  general  society,  and 
the  bustle  of  the  world,  is  citen  the  state  of  hig 
highest  ei^oyment. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  illustrate 
the  enjoyments  which  a'  general  difl[lisi<Mi  of 
knowledge  would  produce — fiom  a  considera- 
ti<m  of  the  limited  conceptions  of  the  tmtutored 
mmd  contrasted  with  the  ample  and  diversified 
range  of  view  presented  to  the  enlightened  un- 
derstanding—fi-om  the  delightful  tendency  of 
scientific  pursuits,  in  enablii^  us  to  trace,  from 
a  single  principle,  an  immense  variety  of  eflects, 
and  surprising  and  imexpected  resemblances 
where  we  least  expected  to  find  them,— fi-om 
the  grand  and  sublime  objects  it  presents  before 
us — from  the  vcriety  of  novel  and  interesting 
scenes  which  the  didSerent  departments  of  phy- 
sical science  unfold— fi-ora  the  exercise  of  tracing 
the  steps  by  which  scientific  discoveries  have 
been  made — and  fix>m  the  influence  of  such 
studies  on  the  aflections  and  on  social  and  d<^ 
mestic  enjoyment. 

For  want  of  the  knowledge  to  which  I  bare 
alluded,  it  happens  that  few  persons  who  have 
been  engaged  in  commercial  or  agricultural  pur- 
suits feel  much  enjoyment,  when,  in  the  decline 
of  Kfo,  they  retire  from  the  active  laboiu^  in 
which  they  had  been  previously  engaged.  Re- 
tirement and  respite  from  the  cares  d^  businMs 
aflbrd  them  Utde  gratification,  and  they  feel  a 
vacuity  within  wluch  nothing  around  Ihem  or 
wit^  the  range  of  their  conceptions  cim  fill  up. 
Being  destitute  of  a  taste  for  intellectual  pur- 
suits, and  devokl  of  thiU  substratum  of  thought 
which  ts  the  ground-work  of  mental  activity  and 
of  rational  contemplation,  they  enjoy  nothing  of 
that  iDMi^^  liberty  and  expansion  of  soul  which 
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the  retreats  of  tolitude  afTord  to  the  contemphi- 
tive  mind;  and,  when  not  engaged  in  festiye' 
associations,  are  apt  to  sink  into  a  species  of  list- 
lessness  and  enmu.  They  stalk  about  from 
<»e  place  to  another  without  any  definite  ob- 
ject in  view^ook  at  every  thing  around  with  a 
kind  of  unconscious  gaze-— are  glad  to  indulge 
in  trifling  talk  and  gossip  with  every  one  they 
meet-^<md,  feeling  how  httlc  enjoyment  they  de- 
rive from  their  own  reflections,  not  tmfequently 
•lide  into  habits  of  sensuality  and  intemperance. 
From  what  we  have  stated  on  this  topic,  it 
evidently  appears  that  the  pursuits  of  science 
are  fitted  to  yield  a  positive  gratification  to  every 
ralioQal  mind.  It  presents  to  view,  processes, 
combinations,  metamorphoses,  motions,  and  ob- 
jects of  various  descriptions  calculated  to  arrest 
the  attention  and  to  astonish  the  mind,  far  more 
than  all  the  romances  and  tales  of  wonder  that 
were  ever  invented  by  the  human  imagination. 
When  the  pleasures  arising  from  such  studies 
are  rendered  accessible  to  all,  human  happiness 
will  be  nearly  on  a  level,  and  the  different  raidcs 
of  mankind  will  enjoy  it  nearly  in  an  equal  de- 
gree. As  true  enjoyment  depends  chiefly  on' 
the  state  of  the  mind,  and  the  train  of  tfabught, 
that  passes  through  it,  it  follows,  that  when  a 
man  prosecutes  a  rational  train  of  thought, 
and  finds  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of^in- 
lellectual  objects,  his  happiness  is  less  dependent 
(m  mere  sensitive  enjoyments,  and  a  smaller 
portion  of  external  comforts  will  be  productive 
of  enjoyment  than  in  the  case  of  those  whose 
chief  pleasure  consists  in  sensual  gratifications. 
When  intellectual  pursuits,  therefore,  shall  oc- 
cupy the  chief  attention  of  mankind,  we  may  in- 
dulge the  hope,  tliat  those  restless  and  insatiable 
desires  which  avarice  and  ambition  never  cease 
to  oreate,  will  seldom  torment  the  soul,  and  that 
a  noble  generosity  of  mind  in  relation  to  richev 
will  dis^iguish  persons  of  every  rank,  and  be 
the  means  of  producing  enjoyment  wherever  its 
Influence  extends.  » 


SECTION  V. 

Oir  THS^  PRACTICAL  ntTLUKItOK  OF  SCnClT- 
Tinc  KNOWLEDGE,  AlTD  ITS  TENDEirOT  TO 
PROMOTE  THE  EXTERRAL  OOMFOATS  OF 
•ERERAL   SOCIETT. 

1r  the  precedbg  section  I  have  considered  the 
beneficial  tendency  of  knowledge  and  the  plea^ 
suree  it  affwds,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  on- 
derstanding  and  the  affections.  In  the  preseBt 
section  I  shall  consider  it  more  particularly,  ia 
regard  to  its  procfica/  ^ffietM  on  the  active  em* 
|»loyments  and  the  external  comfixts  of  the 
tniddhng  and  lower  orders  of  die  comnranity^— 
firtry  art,  bong  fbuadedoii  idMitificprbic^et, 


and  directed  in  its  operations  by  the  exptA* 
mental  deductions  of  philosophy ,  it  foUows,  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science  must  be 
conducive  to  a  tia\ftd  practice  of  the  arts,  and 
must  have  a  tendency  to  direct  the  genius  of  the 
artist  to  carry  them  to  their  highest  pitch  of  im» 
provemcnt.  In  illustrating  th^s  topic,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show  that  an  acquaintance  with 
science  would  render  mechanics,  manufacturers^ 
and  labourers  more  expert  and  skilful  in  their 
different  departments — ^would  pave  the  way  for 
future  discoveries  and  improvements — and  that 
the  knowledge  and  spirit  which  produced  sudi 
improvements  would  promote  the  external  com* 
forts  of  mankind. 

I.  A  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  science 
would   render  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and 
common  labourers  of  all  descriptions  raoreskiUiil . 
in  their  respective  professions  and  empk>ym«its. 

In  the  arts  of  tb/emg  and  caHco-yHnting, 
every  process  is  conducted  on  the  principles  off 
chymistry.  Not  a  colour  can  be  imparted  but 
in  consequence  of  the  aflinity  which  subsists 
between  the  cloth  and  the  dye^— or  the  dye  aad 
the  mwdant  employed  as  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween them ;  and  the  colours  will  be  liable  to 
vary,  unless  the  artist  take  into  account  the 
changes  which  take  place  in  them  l^  the  abserp* 
tion  of  oxygen ;— a  knowledge  of  which  and  off 
the  diflfererit  degrees  of  oxidizement  which  the 
several  dyes  undergo,  requires  a  considerable 
portion  of  chymical  skill;  and  such  knowledge 
IS  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  either  the 
dyer  or  the  calico  printer  to  produce  in  all  case* 
permanent  coburs  of  the  shade  he  intends.  To 
chymistry,  too,  they  must  be  indebted  for  the 
knowledge  they  may  acquire  of  the  njiture  of  the 
articles  they  use  in  their  several  proceooeo  * 
for  the  artificial  production  of  their  most  vahia- 
ble  mordants — and  for  some  of  their  most  beau- 
tiful and  brilliant  colours.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  it  is  sofllcient  to  state,  that,  to  produce 
such  colours  as  an  olive  gromMl  and  yettow 
figures,  a  scarlet  pattern  on  a  Wack  ground,  or  a 
brown  ground  with  orange  figures,  formerly 
required  a  period  of  many  weeks ;  but  by  means 
of  chymical  preparations  the  whole  of  this  work 
may  now  be  done  in  a  few  days,  and  pattern 
more  delicate  than  ever  produced,  with  a  degree 
of  certainty  of  which  former  manufacturers  could 
have  no  idea ;  and  all  this  is  effected  by  dyeiag 
the  doth  a  self-colour  in  the  firs^^instaiice,  and 
afterwards  merely  printing  the  pattern  with  a 
chymical  preparation,  which  dischargee  a  part 
of  the  original  dye,  and  leaves  a  new  colour  in 
Its  stead* 

The  art  dthUaehing  has  likewisa  received  to 
naoy  important  improvements  from  chymical  ed* 
ence,  that  do  one  is  now  capaUe  of  conducting  its 
proceoses  to  advantage  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
fdentific  principles  on  which  the  preseat  prao* 
tieeofthatartsfbiaided.    Till  akowt  the  eloM 
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«fllM  fiibvaitk  eentvy,  the  old  MdiMM  proceM 
ofUeadiaig  ooatinaed  in  prmctke.  But,  about 
tbtl  period  tke  inteoductioa  of  the  oxjfmuriaiio 
•ad,  mwhinod  with  alkatii,  lime  and  other  in- 
fratheots,  in  hiearhing  cottons  and  linene,  has 
gifen  an  eatireijr  new  turn  to^  every  part  of  the 
prooesa,  so  that  the  process  which  formerly  re- 
fared  saveral  mnntha  for  its  completion  can 
Mw  be  aoronylished  in  a  few  days,  and  with  a 
degree  of  perfectioa  which  could  not  previously 
be  attained.  Even  in  a  few  hours,  that  which 
fonneriy  required  nearly  a  whde  summer,  can 
■sw  be  effected,  and  that,  Ibo,  merely  by  the 
action  of  an  almost  mouibU  fluid.  As  the 
whole  pixycesB  of  bleaching,  as  now  practised, 
eoDsists  abnosc  entirely  of  chymical  agents  and 
derations,  every  person  employed  in  this  art, 
oa^  to  possess  a  certain  portion  of  chymical 
faiowledge,  otherwise  many  of  its  processes 
wooJd  raa  the  risk  of  being  deranged,  and  the 
tMEture  of  the  materials  undergoing  the  process 
of  being  either  oaaterially  injured  or  coinpletely 
destroyed. 

The  operation  of  bnwing  fermented  liquors 
is  Kfcewiae  a  cbymicaJ  process.  The  student 
«f  ehyaiBslry  wiH  learn  how  the  barley  in  the 
fim  inmaiice  is  converted  into  a  saccharine 
■■hMiUHLu  by  malting;  how  the  fermentative 
procauB  converts  the  saoduuine  to  a  spirituous 
a^bataace,  and  bow  the  latter,  by  continuing  the 
praceas,  beooaes  ohaiiged  into  vinegar.  He 
wil  also  ieani  the  means  of  promoting  and 
■icenra^fag  this  process,  and  bow  to  retani  and 
cheek  it,  w^oa  k  is  hkeiy  to  be  carried  too  far, 
ia  as  le  be  aore  of  tmtfbrmly  obtainmg  satis&o- 
tfltyreaolta.  In  this  and  |n  every  other  process, 
It  anst  tberelbre  be  of  importance  to  acquire 
aona  knewledge  of  the  prmciples  of  natural  sub- 
rtanm,  mad  of  the  natore  of  those  changes 
aihieh  take  place  ia  the  materials  on  which  we 
gpeiata.'  .In  the  wtmrnfachtre  qf  9oap,  it  is 
tackened  by  those  intimately  accpminted  with  the 
preciea,  thst  many  thousands  per  annum,  now 
isat  la  the  oomrannity,  might  be  saved,  were  the 
trade  earned  on  upon  scientific  principles. 
When  asoap  boiler  is  an  accomplished  chymist, 
hs  knows  how  to  analyze  barilla,  kelp,  potass, 
ani  other  materials,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion of  alkali  in  each;  and  when  these'arti* 
dee  are  at  an  exorbitant  price,  he  will  have 
ibuwiae  to  various  residuums,  which  he  will 
fciiiiimsii  by  chymical  means,  and  use  as  sub> 
■Mates.  He  wfll  know  how  to  oiydize  the 
oaannan  ofls  and  oil-dregs,  so  as  to  give  them 
acanistence,  and  render  them  good  substitutes 
6r  taflsw — «Bd  how  to  apportion  his  lime  so  as 
to  make  hb  alkali  pei^ctly  caustic,  without 
nriag  aa  mmeeessary  quantity  -of  that  article^ 
The  mamitfaetmrt  o^  oeandln  might  also  derive 
advantage  from  chymical  science.  It  is  found 
itat  ivMi  tallows  frequently  contain  a  bu-ge 
pQrtioa  of  ackl  rendering  them  mferigr  to  the 


English,  which,  by  chymical  means  may  be 
punfied  at  a  very  small  expense,  and  by  the 
proper  application  of  chymical  agents,  othec 
brown  tallows  4nay  be  rendered  beautifully 
white,  and  fit  for  the  best  purposes.* 

The  tanning  of  hides  .is  now  ascertained  to 
consist  in  impregnating  the  animal  matter  with 
that  peculiar  principle  taken  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  called  ten,  the  effect  of  which  is  ex- 
plained entirely  on  chymical  principles.  It  is 
now  known  that  many  substances  besides  oak" 
bark,  contains  tan,  and  to  chymistry  we  are 
indebted  ibr  the  means  of  discovering  with 
accuracy  the  quantity  of  tan  which  the  several 
astringent  vegetables  contain.  It  is  supposecf 
not  to  be  improlMble,  when  the  manufacturers 
shall  have  paid  p^per  attention  to  chymical 
science,  that  the  article  in  question  may  be  pre- 
pared in  chymical  laboratories,  so  as  entirely  to 
supersede  the  use  of  oak  bark,  since  the  princ^ 
pie  of  tanning  has  already  been  formed  artyu 
dally  by  a  UMdem  chymist.f— It  is  also  well 
known,  that  to  chymical  research,  the  manufac- 
tures of  eoKAen-ioare  and  porcelain  are  indebted 
for  the  improved  state  in  which  they  are  now  . 
found.  For,  the  successful  management  of  aH 
their  branches,  from  the  mixture  of  the  materials 
which  form  the  body  of  the  ware,  to  the  produo>  • 
tion  of  those  brilliant  colours  with  which  such 
articles  are  adorned-— is  dependent  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  chymical  science.  The  celebrated 
Wedgewood,  to  whom  this  branch  of  manufao* 
tore  is  so  hi^y  iadebted^  devoted  his  whole 
attention  to  the  improvement  of  his  art  by  the 
application  of  his  chymical  knowledge,  of  whi^ 
few  men  possessed  a  larger  share ;  and  he  baa 
been  heard  to  declare,  <<  that  nearly  all  the  diver- 
sified colours  applied  to  his  pottery  were  pro- 
duced only  by  the  oxides  of  iron.'' 

There  are  few  persons  to  whom  a  knowledge 
of  chymistry  is  of  more  importance  than  to  the 
AgrieuUwriaL  It  will  teach  him  to  analyse  the 
soils  on  the  different  parts  of  his  farm,  and  to 
■ubject  to  experiment  the  peat,  the  marie,  the 
Kme  and  other  manures,  in  order  to  ascertahi 
the^advamages  to  be  derived  firom  them,  and 
the  propriety  of  applying  them  in  particular  in- 
stances. It  will  teach  him  when  to  use  lime 
bet  from  the  kiln,  and  when  slacked,  how  to 
promote  the  putrefactive  process  in  his  com-  * 
posts,  and  at  what  period  to  check  it,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  fertilizing  particles  becoming  oni> 
prolific  and  of  little  value.  It  will  also  teach 
him  the  difference  in  the  properties  of  marie, 
lime,  dung,  mud,  ashes,  alkaline  salt,  soap- 
waste,  sea-water  and  other  manures,  anid,  con- 
sequently, which  to  prefer  in  all  varieties  of 
■oil.    It  is  said  that  the  celebrated  Lavoisier 

*  For  most  of  tbe  above  hints  the  author  Is  In- 
debted to  Mr.  Parkes. 

tSegertn.  See  Nlcolson's  PhU.  Jornnsl^  «to.  voL 
Lp.a7i. 
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cultivated  240  acres  of  land  in  La  Vendee,  on 
diymical  principles,  in  order  to  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  the  farmers ;  and  his  mode  of  culture 
was  attended  with  so  much  success,  that  he  ob- 
tained a  third  more  of  crop  than  was  procured 
bj  the  usual  method,  and  in  nine  years  hu  an- 
nual produce  was  doubled. 

I  might  also  have  illustrated  the  practical  ad- 
vantages of  chjmical  science  in  relation  to  the 
art  of  extracting  metals  fromiheir  ores j — the  con- 
version of  iron  into  steel,  and  the  metallic  ore 
into  malleable  iron — the  manufacture  of  gluss^ 
tUum,  copperas  J  blue  vitriol,  soda,  potathy  Moroo- 
eo'lcather,  paper,  starch,  varnish,  and  Prussian' 
W«e-— the  refining  of  sugar,  saltpetre,  gold  and 
silver — the  artificial /ormtttion  of  ice — the  method 
of  preserving  fish,  meat,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  and  various  other  processes  connected 
with  the  practical  departments  of  life,  all  of 
which  are  strictly  chymical  operations,  and  can 
be  improved  and  brought  to  perfection  chieflj 
by  the  knowledge  and  application'  of  the  doc- 
trines and  facts  of  chymical  science. 

With  regard  to  the  professions  of  the  physic 
dan,  surgeon,  and  aptOhecary,  it  is  now  univer- 
lally  admitted,*  that  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  and  facts  of  chymistry  is  es- 

'tentially  requisite  to  the  successful  practice  of 
these  arts.  The  human  body  may  be  considered 
OB  a  species  of  laboratory,  in  which  the  various 
processes  of  absorption,  secretion,  fermenta- 
tion, composition  and  decomposition  are  in- 
cessantiy  gomg  foi^ard.  ISvery  article  of  food 
and  drink  we  throw  into  the  stomach,  every 
portion  of  atmospheric  ah*  we  receive  into  the 
Inogs,  every  impression  we  derive  from  the  sur- 
roundmg  elements,  every  motion  of  the  heart 
and  lungs,  and  every  pulse  that  vibrates  within 
us,  may  be  considered  as  efieeting  a  chymical 
change  in  the  vital  fluids,  and  in  every  part  of 
the  animal  system ;  the  nature  of  whidi  it  is  of 
the  utmost  'importance  to  the  medical  practi- 
tioner thoroughly  to  investigate  and  understand. 
For,  how  can  he  be  supposed  to  be  successful 
in  his  attempts  to  counteract  the  disorders  to 
whidi  the  human  frame  is  incident,  and  to  pro- 
duce a  chymical  effect  on  the  constitution  of  his 
patient,  if  he  is  ignorant  either  of  the  processes 
which  are  going  on  in  the  system,  of  the  chy- 

'mical  properties  of  the  substances  wl^ich  he 
throws  into  it,  or  of  the  effects  v^^ich  they  will 
certainly  produce  ?  If  he  is  ignorant  of  the 
chymical  affinities  that  subsist  between  the  va- 
rious articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  he  may 
often  administer  preparations  which  are  not 
only  inefficacious,  but  even  poisonous  and  de- 
structive to  his  patient.  When  two  chymical 
•ubstances,  each  of  which  might  be  adminis- 
tered separatdy  with  safety,  are  combined,  they 
sometimes  produce  a  substance  which  is  highly 
deleterious  to  the  animal  system.  For  example, 
although  mercury  and  ovygemssed  mwiatiD  add 


have  both  been  administered,  and  either  of  th6M  ■ 
may  be  taken  separately  without  injury  to  thv 
animal  economy  ,->yet  U"  a  medical  practitioner, 
ignorant  of  the  chymical  affinities  of  such  sub- 
st8,nces,  and  of  the  quality  of  the  compound, 
should  give  both  of  them  in  conjunction,  the  most 
dreadful  c(Misequences  mi^t  ensue  :  since  tho 
product  of  this  mixture,  oeygenized  nmriaU  of 
mercury,  is  known  to  be  a  most  corrosive  poL 
son ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  hundreds 
of  lives  have  been  destroyed,  by  ignorant  pre- 
tenders to  medical  science,  in  omsequence  of 
the  injudicious  administration  of  such  delete- 
rious preparations. 

But  chymistry  is  not  the  only  science  which 
is  of  utility  in  the  arts  -which  minister  to  th« 
comfort  and  pectmiary  interests  of  society. 
Geometry,  trigonometry^  conic  sections,  and 
other  branches  of  mathematical  knowledge ;  hy- 
drostatics, hydraulics,  mechanics,  opti(»,  bota- 
ny, mmeralogy  and  the  other  departments  of  the 
physical  sciences,  may  be  rendered  of  essential 
service  to  artisans  and  mechanics  of  various  de« 
scriptions.  All  the  sciences  are,  in  some  de- 
gree, connected,  and  reflect  a  mutual  light  upoo 
one  another;  and  consequently  the  taaa  who 
has  the  most  extensive  acquaintance  with 
science,  is  best  qualified  for  carrying  to  per- 
focti(m  any  one  d^artment  of  the  useful  arts. 

Practical  Qtometry  is  highly  useful  to  almost- 
every  mechanic  and  artisan,  particularly  to 
mill-wrights,  bricklayers,  carpenters  and  ma» 
sons.  It  teaches  them  to  form  a^es  of  any 
assigned  number  of  degrees,  to  draw  parallel 
and  perpendicular  lines,  to  prq>ortion  circumfe- 
rences to  diameters,  to  divide  circular  rims  into 
any  number  of  parts,  to  estimate  the  square  or 
cubical  contents  of  any  piece  of  woitonanahip^ 
and  to  calculate  the  price  they  ought  to  receive 
for  any  work  they  perform,  according  to  its 
solid  or  superficial  dimensicuis.  In  forming  es- 
timates of  the  expense  of  any  proposed  under- 
taking, the  carpenter,  bricklayer,  and  archited 
must  &ad  such  knowledge  essentially  requisite ; 
and  even  the  common  labourer  who  undertakes 
the  formation  of  roads,  the  digging  of  pits,  and 
the  clearing  away  of  rubbish,  will  find  the  prii^> 
ciples  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  of  important 
service  in  estinuiting  the  rate  at  which  he  can 
perform  such  operations.  The  following  geome- 
trical theorems,  besides  many  others,  are  cap»* 
ble  of  a  variety  of  practical  applications,  in 
many  departments  of  the  arts.  "  If,  from  the 
two  ends  of  any  diameter  of  the  drcle,  two  lines 
be  drawn  to  meet  in  any  one  point  of  the  circle 
whatever,  such  lines  are  perpendicular  to  eadi 
other,"  or,  in  other  words,  they  form  a  right 
angle  at  the  point  of  contact.'*'    Again,  **  The 

•  Per  example,  if  iYom  the  two  ends  of  the  diame> 
tcr  A  and  B,  the  lines  A  C,  B  C  be  drawn  to  the  point 
C,  these  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to  each  other, 
and  oonsequently  the  angle  at  C  wlU  be  a  light  lA* 
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vma  ct  an  cirdM  ar«  in  exact  proportion  to 
tbo  iqaarM  of  their  radii,  or  half  diameters/' 
Itj  Sor  example,  we  draw  a  cirde  with  a  pair  of 
fmupaww  whose  points  are  ttretched  4  inches 
asDoder,  and  another  with  an  extent  of  8  inches, 
tbe  large  cirde  isexactljybKrerfiMtthe  size  or 
area  of  the  amafl  one.  For  the  eqoare  of  4 
if=I6,  aad  the  square  of  8  is  =  64,  which  is 
fiiar  times  1ft.  And  as  the  circumferences  of 
the  cirdes  are  in  preportion  to  the  radii,  it  will 
feOow,  that  the  length  of  a  string  which  would 
fo  roand  the  corro  of  the  larger  cirde  is  ex- 
•ody  do^bU  the  length  of  one  which  would  go 
rouad  the  leaser.  Mechanics,  in  recognising 
anch  thecreins,  will  meet  with  manj  opportnni- 
6m  of  redadng  them  to  practice. — ^Agau,  there 
is  a  figure  wfaidi  QeomeCfidans  term  a  jXBraMo, 
vhich  is  (iirmed  erery  tisM  we  pour  water  ibr- 
cibly  firam  the  mouth  of  a  teakettle,  or  throw  a 
•loae  Ibrward  firom  the  head.  One  property  of 
Hm  parabola  is,  that  if  a  qwut  of  water  he  di- 
laded  ai  half  a  perpendicular  from  the  ground, 
«r  at  an  angle  ef  sieTation  of  45  degrees,  it  will 
come  to  the  ground  at  a  greater  distance  than 
If  any  other  dfreotioa  had  been  giren  it,  a  slighf 
«Bo«faace  being  made  fcr  the  rasiitanre  of  the 
air.  Hence  the  smn  who  guides  the  pipe  of  a 
Ike  engine  soay  be  dkeded  hew  to  throw  the 
srater  U>  the  peateat  distance,  and  he  who  aims 
•t  a  BMih,  to  pre  the  projectile  its  proper  di- 
ncticn.— To  Mrreyors,  nayigators,  hmd-mea- 
mumM,  gtMgtn  and  engineen  a  knowledge  of 
tba  mathfinnrical  sdenees  is  so  iufispensably 
tequiaite,  that,  witboot  it,  sodi  arts  cannot  be 
.ilBlfiillyeiettSMed. 

C 


fk  telftemannertbeUnesAD.sndBD.lBand 
a;  win  stand  St  rlgbt  ani^  to  each  other;  and 
tte  same  win  be  the  case  to  whsterer  point  of  tbs 
dnls  sndi  Unes  we  drawn.  The  practical  appU- 
ssden  ef  tkfs  pdodple,  In  Tarious  eperatlons,  wUl, 
at  snee,  te  obrlous  to  the  tnteUigent  mechanic,  es- 
tadallr  when  be  Intends  the  two  ends  or  sides  of 
ngryito*  of  flmchloaiT  to  stand  perpendlookx  te 


The  phftieal  $eienee$  are  also  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  almost  every  department  of  art.  To 
masons,  architects,  ship-builders,  carpenters 
and  every  other  dass  employed  in  combining 
materials,  raising  weights,  quarrying  stones, 
building  piers  and  bridges,  splitting  rocks,  or 
pumping  water  from  the  boweb  oftl^  earth, — a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  mtchanicM  and 
<^rnaiinc<  is  of  the  first  importance.  By  means 
of  these  sdenees  the  nature  of  the  lever  and 
other  mechanical  powers  may  be  learned,  and 
their  (brces  estimated — the  force  produced  by 
any  particular  combination  of  these  powers  ca^ 
culated— and  the  best  mode  of  applying  such 
forces  to  accomplish  certain  effects,  ascerUined* 
By  a  C4»ibinatioa  of  the  mechanical  powers  the 
SBuUest  force  nwy  bemaltiphed  to  an  afanosC  k^ 
definite  extent,  and  with  such  assistance  man  has 
been  enabled  to  rear  works  and  to  peiform  ep^ 
rations  which  excite  astonisfameitt,  and  wladi 
his  own  physical  strsngth,  assisled  by  aU  that 
the  lower  animals  could  finish,  wouU  have 
been  altogether  uiadequate  to  accoaaplish.  An 
acquaintance  with  the  experimenU  which  have 
been  made  to  determine  Cftt  strength  ^metfriels, 
and  the  results  which  have  been  deduced  from 
then*,  is  of  immense  tmportanee  to  every  dass 
of  mechanics  employed  in  engineering  and 
architectural  operations.  From  sooh  experi> 
menis,  (which  have  only  been  latdy  attended  le 
on  scientific  pruiciplef)  many  usefiil  deductjona 
might  be  made  respecting  the  best  form  of  mor- 
tises, joints,  beams,  tenons,  scarphs,  Itc. ;  die 
artofrnMrmaftin^,  and  the  maoner  of  disposing 
and  combining  the  strength  of  different  sub- 
stanoes  in  naval  architecture,  and  m  the  rear- 
ing of  our  buaklinga.  For  exampleg  finom  the 
experiments  now  aDuded  to  it  has  been  deduced, 
that  the  strength  of  any  piece  of amterial  dyswdb 
dU«fyontlsd^oron  tlmtduneiMion  which 
is  in  the  direction  of  its  strain.  A  bar  of  tionber 
ofone  inch  in  breadth,  and  two  inchea  in  depth 
imfour  tNme$  as  atrong  as  a  bar  of  only  one  inch 
deep ;  and  it  is  luass  as  strong  as  a  bar  two 
inchea  broad  and  one  deep,  that  b,  n  joint  or 
lever  is  always  strongest  when  kid  on  its  edge. 
Hence  it  follows,  that  the  strongest  joist  that 
can  be  cut  out  of  n  round  tree  is  not  the  one 
which  has  the  greatest  quantity  of  timber  in  it, 
but  such  that  Uie  product  of  its  breadth  by  the 
square  of  its  depth  shall  be  the  greatest  pos- 
sible.— ^Again,  from  the  same  experiments  it  is 
found,  that  a  hollow  tube  i$  Urmtget  ikon  a  mtUd 
rodeomlamingtkBmuniqmuUil^o/mtatr,  This 
property  of  hollow  tubes  is  also  aocoropanJed 
with  greater  stiffness ;  and  the  superiority  hi 
strength  and  stiffiaess  is  so  much  the  greater  as 
the  surrounding  shell  b  thumer  in  proportion  te 
its  diameter.  Hence  we  find  that  the  bones  of 
men  and  other  animals  are  formed  hollow,  which 
renders  them  incomparably  stronger  and  stiffer, 
gives  more  room  for  the  hisertion  of  BMisdni, 
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and  makes  them  lighter  and  more  agile,  than  if 
they  were  constructed  of  solid  matter.  In  like 
mamier  the  boues  of  birds,  which  are  thinner 
than  those  of  other  animals,  and  the  quills  in 
their  wings,  acquire  by  tlieir  thiimess  the 
strength  which  is  necessary,  while  they  are  so 
light  as  to  gire  sufficient  buoyancy  to  the  ani- 
mal in  its  flight  through  the  aerial  regions.  Our 
engineers  and  carpenters  have,  of  late,  begun  to 
imitate  nature  in  this  respect,  and  now  make 
their  axles  and  other  parts  of  machinery  hollow, 
which  both  saves  a  portion  of  materials  and  ren- 
ders them  stronger  than  if  they  wore  solid.* 

The  departments  of  hydrottoHea  and  hydrm^ 
lietf  which  treat  of  the  pressure  and  motion  of 
fluids,  and  the  method  of  estimating  their  velo- 
city ajid  force,  require  to  be  thoroughly  #mder« 
«to6d  by  all  those  who  are  employed  in  the 
constmction  of  common  and  forcing-pumps, 
water-moils,  fountains,  fire-engines,  hydrostat>- 
cal  presses ;  and  in  the  formati<»i  of  canals,  wet* 
docks,  and  directing  the  course  of  rivers ;  other- 
wise they  will  constantly  be  liable  to  commit 
egregious  bhinders,  and  can  never  rise  to  emi- 
nence in  Uieir  respective  professions.  Such 
principles  as  the  following :— that  fluids  press 
equally  in  all  direction8,---that  they  press  as 
much  ttjMwmli  as  dou7nwar(fo,~that  water,  in 
several  tubes  that  communicate  with  each  other, 
will  stand  at  the  same  hei^t,  in  all  of  them, 
whether  they  be  small  or  great,  perpendicular  or 
oblique, — that  the  pressure  of  fluids  is  directly 
as  their  perpendienlar  height^  without  any  regard 
to  their  quantity, — and  that  the  quantities  of 
water  discharged  at  the  same  time,  by  different 
apertures,  under  the  same  heigth  of  surface  in 
the  reservoir,  are  to  each  other  nearly  as  the 
areas  of  their  apertures,— will  be  found  capable 
of  extensive  application  to  plumbers,  engineers, 
pump-makers,  and  all  who  are  employed  in 
conducting  water  over  hills  or  vallies,  or  in 
using  it  as  a  mechanical  power,  by  a  recogni- 
tion of  which  they  will  be  enabled  to  foresee, 
with  certainty,  the  results  to  be  expected  fr<Mn 
their  plans  and  operations ;  for  want  of  which 
knowledge  many  plausible  schemes  have  been 
frustrated,  and  sums  of  money  expended  to  no 
purpose. 

The  following  figures  and  explanations  will  tend 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  principles  now  stated : 
— 1.  Fluids  press  in  proportion  to  their  perpet^ 
dicxdar  heighiay  and  the  base  of 'the  vessel  con- 
taining them,  without  regard  to  the  quantity. 
Thus,  if  the  vessel  ABC,  fig.  2,  has  its  base 
BO  equal  to  the  base  FO  of  the  cylindrical  ves- 
^  eel  DEFG,  fig.  l,but  is  much  smaller  at  the  top 
A  than'at  the  bottom,  and  of  the  same  height ; 
the  pressure  upon  the  bottom  BC  is  as  great  as 

•The  meehanical  reader  who  wishes  particular 
Information  on  this  suhject  is  referred  to  the  article 
Strength  of  mauritd»  in  Sncy.  Brit.  8d  edit,  which 
was  written  by  the  late  Piofoesor  Rohison. 


the  presfure  upon  the  bottom  of  the  TesBel  DS 
FO,  when  they  are  filled  with  water,  or  any 
other  liquid,  notwithstanding  that  there  will  be  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  water  in  the  cylindri- 
cal than  in  the  conical  vessel ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  bottom  BC  wiU  sustain  a  pressure  equal  to 
what  it  would  be  if  the  vessel  were  as  wide  at 
the  top  as  at  the  bottom.  In  like  manner,  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  HIKL,  fig.  3,  sustains  a 
pressure  only  equal  to  tlie  column  whose  base  is 
KL,  and  height  KM,  and  not  as  the  whole 
quantity  of  fluid  contained  in  the  vessel ;  all  the 
rest  of  the  fluid  being  supported  by  the  sides. 
The  demonstration  of  these  positions  would  oc- 
cupy too  much  room,  and  to  many  readers  would 
appear  too  abstract  and  uninteresting ;  but  they 
win  be  found  satisfactorily  demonstrated  in  most' 
books  which  treat  of  the  doctrines  of  hydro»- 
tatics. 
S,  The  positions  now  stated  form  the  found** 
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lioo  oT  the  i^drostatical  paradox,  namely,  "  that 
a  qoaDCity  of  fluid,  however  small,  may  be  made 
to  connterpoise  a  qoantity,  however  great." 
This,  if  to  a  wide  veseel  AB,  we  attach  a  tube 
CD,  communicating  with  the  vessel,  and  pour 


Fig.  4. 


water  into  it,  the  water  will  run  into  the  larger 
Tewc\  AB,  9X)A  will  stand  at  the  same  height  C 
andGinboth.  If  we  affix  an  inclined  tube  £F, 
likewise  communicating  wi&  the  large  vessel, 
the  water  will  also  stand  atB,at  the  same  height 
M  in  the  other  two;  the  perpendicular  altitude 
•eing  the  Buae  in  all  the  three  tubes,  however 
imall  the  one  may  be  in  proportion  to  the  other. 
Tliis  e^ieriment  cleariy  proves  that  the  small  co- 
Vum  of  water  balances  and  supports  the  large 
I,  which  it  could  not  do  if  the  lateral  pres- 
at  bottom  were  not  equal  to  each  other. 


Whatever  be  the  inclination  of  the  tube  £F,  still 
the  perpendicular  altitude  wiU  be  the  same  as 
that  of  the  other  tubes,  although  the  column  of 
water  must  be  much  longer  than  those  in  the  up-^ 
right  tubes.  Hence  it  is  evident,  tliat  a  small 
quantity  of  a  fluid  may,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, counterbalance  any  quantity  of  the  same 
fluid.  Hence  also  the  truth  of  the  principle  in 
hydrostatics,  that  "  in  tithes  which  have  a  commv' 
fucofion,  whether  they  be  eqiml  or  uneqiuUf  »hort  or 
oblique  J  the,fiuid  aimaye  ri*a  to  the  tame  height,** 
From  these  facts  it  follows,  that  water  cannot  be 
conveyed  by  means  of  a  pipe  that  is  laid  in  a  re- 
servoir to  any  place  that  u  higher  than  the  reser- 
voir. 

These  principles  point  out  the  mode  of  con- 
veying water  across  valleys  without  those  expen- 
sive aqueducts  which  were  erected  by  the  an- 
cients for  this  purpose.  A  pipe,  conforming  to 
thjB  shape  of  the  Talley,  will  Answer  every  par* 
pose  of  an  aqueduct.  Suppose  the  spring  at  A, 
fig.  6,  and  water  is  wanted  on  the  other  side  of 
the  vallev  to  supply  the  house  H,  a  pipe  of  lead 
or  iron  laid  from  the  spring-head  across  the  val- 
ley will  convey  the  water  up  to  the  level  of  the 
spring-head ;  and  if  the  house  stand  a  little  lower 
than  the  spring-head,  a  constant  stream  will  pour 
into  the  cisterns  and  ponds  where  it  is  required, 
as  if  the  house  had  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valley ;  and,  consequently,  will  save  the  expense 
of  the  arches  BB,  by  which  the  ancient  R<Hnan8 
conducted  water  from  one  hill  to  another.  But, 
if  the  valley  be  very  deep,  the  pipes  must  be 
made  very  strcmg  near  its  bottom,  otherwise  they 
will  be  apt  to  burst ;  as  the  pressure  of  water 
increases  in  the  rapid  ratio  of  1,  3y  5,  T,  9,  &c 
and  is  always  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular 
height. 

—    H 


S.  Floids  /rest  tn  aU  liiredionaf  laterally  and 
upwards,  as  well  as  downwards.  That  fluids 
press  lateraUy  may  be  seen  by  boring  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  a  cask  containing  any  liquid,  when 
the  Ikjtnd  will  run  out  in  consequence  of  the 
lateral  pressure.  The  inward  pressure  is  not 
BO  obvioiis,  but  is  dearly  proved  by  the  following 
experimeat,  with  an  instrument  generally  termed 
tilt  hydnvtatic  beUowsJ— This  machine  con- 


sists of  two  thick  oval  boards,  about  18  inches 
long  and  16  inches  broad,  united  to  each  other 
by  leather,  so  as  to  open  and  shut  like  a  pair  of 
common  bellows,  but  without  valves.  Into  thia 
instrument  a  pipe  B,  several  feet  high,  is  fixed 
at  D.  If  we  plour  water  into  the  pipe  at  its  top 
G,  it  will  run  into  the  bellows  and  separate  the 
bcMurds  a  little.  If  we  then  lay  three  weights, 
each  weighing  100  pounds,  upon  the  upper 
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botrd,  and  pear  mora  wtter  into  the  pipe,  it 
niU  ran  into  the  bellowB,  and  raise  up  the 
board  with  all  the  weight!  upon  it.  And  though 
the  wator  in  the  tube  should  weigh  in  all  only  a 
({uarter  of  a  pound,  yet  the  pressure  of  this 
■mail  force  upon  the  water  below  in  the  bellows 
■hall  support  the  weights,  which  are  SOO  pounds ; 
nor  will  they  have  weight  enough  to  make  them 
descend,  and  conquer  the  weight  of  water,  by 
forcing  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  pipe.  The 
reason  of  this  will  appear  from  what  has  been 
already  stated  respecting  the  pressure  of  fluids 
of  equal  heights,  without  any  regard  to  the 
quantities.  For,  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  vpper 
board,  and  a  tobe  be  put  into  it,  the  water  will 
rise  in  the  tube  to  the  same  height  that  it  does 
In  the  pipe ;  and  it  would  rise  as  high  (by  sup- 
plying the  pipe)  in  as  many  tubes  as  the  board 
would  contain  holes.  Hence,  if  a  man  stand 
upon  the  upper  boia^,  and  blow  into  the  bellows 
throsigh  ^  pipe,  he  will  raise  himself  upward 
■pen  the  board ;  and  the  smaller  the  bore  of  the 
pipe  is,  the  easier  will  he  be  able  to  raise  him- 
self. Andif  he  put  his  finger  on  the  top  of  the 
pipe  he  may  si^iport  himself  as  long  as  he 
pleases. 

The  ussB  to  which  this  power  may  be  applied 
■re  of  great  Ttfiety  and  extent ;  «nd  the  branchei 


of  art  dependent  upon  it  appear  to  be  yet  in  their, 
infancy.  By  the  application  of  this  power  the 
late  Mr.  Bramah  formed  what  is  called  the  IKy- 
drottatie  iVeo,  by  which  a  prodigious  force  i9 
obtained,  and  by  the  help  of  which,  hay,  straw, 
wool,  and  other  light  substances,  may  be  forced 
into  a  very  small  bulk,  so  as  to  be  taken  ia 
large  quantities  on  board  a  ship.  With  a  ma* 
chme,  on  this  principle,  of  the  size  of  a  tea-pot, 
standing  before  him  on  a  table,  a  man  is  enabled 
to  cut  through  a  thick  bar  of  iron  as  easily  as  he 
could  clip  a  piece  of  pasteboard  with  a  pair  of 
sheers.  By  this  machine  a  pressure  of  600  or 
€0(rtoas  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any  sub- 
stances which  it  is  wished  to  press,  to  tear  up, 
to  cut  in  pieces,  or  to  pull  asunder. 

Upon  the  same  principle,  the  tun  or  hogshead 
HI,  fig.  7,  when  filled  with  water,  may  be 
burst,  by  pressing  it  with  some  poimds  addi- 
tional weight  of  the  fluid  through  the  small  tube 
KL,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  firom  25  to 
90  iS»et  in  heighU  From  what  has  been  already 
stated,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  small 
quantity  of  water  which  the  tube  KL,  contains, 
presses  upon  the  bottom  of  the  ton  with  as  much 
force  as  if  a  cohnnn  of  water  had  been  added  as 
wide  as  the  tun  itself,  and  as  bng  as  the  tobe, 
which  would  erideatly  be  in  eoonnoui  weight. 
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A  finr  fsarw  i^,  a  friend  of  mine,  when  in  Ire« 
land,  pwfijiioed  tbm  experiment  to  convince  an 
Bogiish  gendenmn,  who  called  in  question  the 
orinciple,  and  who  laid  a  bet  of  6{tj  poimda  that 
ilwo^Dotsaoceed.  A  hogshead,  above  8  feet 
Uffa,  and  above  2  feet  wide,  was  filled  with 
water ;  a  leaden  tube,  with  a  narrow  bore,  be- 
tween SO  and  30  feet  long,  was  firmly  inserted 
imo  the  top  of  the  hogshead ;  a  person,  from  the 
iqiper  window  of  a  house,  poured  in  a  decanter 
ef  frater  into  the  tube,  and,  before  the  decanter 
was  quite  enqiCied,  the  hogshead  began  to  swell, 
and,  in  twx>  or  three  seocmds,  burst  into  pieces, 
vhife  the  water  was  scattered  about  with  un- 

Henoe,  we  may  easily  perceive  what  mischief 
■ay  sometimes  be  done  by  a  very  small  quantity 
of  water,  when  it  happens  to  act  according  to  its 
peq>endicnlar  height.  Suppose,  that  in  any 
boikiing,  near  the  foundation,  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  od^  of  the  extent  of  a  square  yard,  has 
settled,  and  sappoae  it  to  have  oompletely  filled 
lq>  the  wbole  vacant  space,  if  a  tube  of  20  feet 
long  were  thrust  down  into  the  water,  and  filled 
with  water  from  above,  a  force  of  more  than  6 
tons  would  be  applied  to  that  part  of  the  building, 
wfakh  woabd  Uow  it  up  with  the  same  force  as 
gOBpowder.*  The  same  efiect  may  sometimes 
be  prodoced  by  rain  Ming  into  long  narrow 
chinks,  that  may  have  inadmtently  b^n  left  in 
building  the  waUs  ofa  house ;  which  shows  the 
iniportanoe  of  filing  vp  every  crevice  and  open- 
la^  of  a  building,  and  rendering  the  walls  aa 
dose  and  compact  as  possible.  Hence,  like- 
wise, similar  proceeses  in  nature,  connected 
with  poob  of  water  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
may  oocasiooafly  produce  the  most  dreadfid 
devasCatkaia.  For,  shook!  it  happen,  that,  in 
the  interior  ofa  mountain,  two  or  three  hundred 
feet  bekyw  the  sorface,  a  pool  of  water  thirty  or 
fivty  square  feet  in  extent,  and  only  an  inch  or 
two  in  depth,  was  collected,  and  a  small  qrevice 
or  openiag  of  half  an  inch  in  breadth  were  oon- 
tinaed  fitMn  the  sorfece  to  the  water  in  the 
pool;  and  were  this  crevice  to  be  filled  with 
rain  or  melted  snow,  the  parts  around  the  layer 
of  water  woidd  sustain  a  pressure  of  more  than 
mg  hmndnd  lens,  which  might  shake  the  moon- 
tain  to  its  centre,  and  even  raid  it  with  the 
greatest  violence.  In  this  way,  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe,  partial  earthquakes  have  been 
produced,  and  large  firagmenti  of  mountains 
detached  from  their  bases. 

The  principles  now  iUostrated  are  capable  of 
lh#  most  extensive  application,  particularly  in  all 
sagineering  and  hydiimlic  operations.  It  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  lateral  and  upward  pressure 
flf  fends  that  the  water,  elevated  by  the  New 
ftrrer  water-works,  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
ifter  hsvbig  descended  firotd  a  bason  in  a  vertical 
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pipe,  and  then,  after  having  flowed  horizontaHy 
in  a  succession  of  pipes  under  tha  pavement,  it 
raised  up  again  through  another  pipe,  as  high  aa 
the  fountain  in  the  Temple  (harden.  It  is  open 
the  same  principle  that  a  vessel  may  be  filled 
either  at  the  mouth  or  at  the  bottom  indifferently, 
provided  that  it  is  done  through  a  pipe,  the  top 
of  which  is  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  vessel  to  be 
filled.  Hence,  likewise,  it  fbUows,  that  when 
piers,  aqueducts,  or  other  hydraulic  works  fer 
the  retention  of  water,  are  to  be  constructed,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  proportion  their  strength 
to  the  lateral  pressure  which  they  are  likely  to 
sustain,  which  becomes  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  height  of  the  water  to  be  sustained.  Walls, 
likewise,  designed  to  support  terraces,  ought  t« 
be  sufficiently  strcmg  to  resist  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  earth  and  rubbish  which  they  are  to  su»> 
tain,  since  this  pressure  will  be  greater  as  the 
particles  of  earth,  cS  which  the  terraces  are 
composed,  are  less  bound  together,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  terraces  are  more  elevated.  The 
increase  of  pressure  in  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  any  fluid  likewise  shows  the  necessity  of  form- 
ing the  sides  of  pipes  or  masonry  in  which  fluids 
are  to  be  retained,  ttronger  toward*  the  botiomt 
where  the  pressure  is  greatest.  If  they  are  no 
thicker  than  what  is  st^cient  for  resisting  the 
pressure  near  the  top,  they  will  soon  give  way  by 
the  superior  pressure  near  the  bottom ;  and  if 
they  are  thick  enough  in  every  part  to  resist  the 
great  pressure  below,  they  will  be  stronger  than 
necessary  in  the  parts  above,  and,  consequently, 
a  superfluous  caqiense,  that  might  have  beeQ 
saved,  will  be  incurred  in  the  additional  materials 
and  lalKNir  emptoyed  in  their  construction.  The 
same  principle  is  applicable  to  the  construction' 
of  flood-gates,  dams,  and  banks  of  every  de- 
scription, for  resisting  the  force  of  water.  When 
the  strength  and  thickness  requisite  for  resisting 
the  pressure  at  the  greatest  depth  is  once  asceiw 
tained,  the  walls  or  banks  may  be  made  to  taper 
upwards,  according  to  a  certain  ratio  founded  on 
the  strength  of  the  materials,  and  the  gradual 
decrease  of  pressure  firom  the  bottom  upwards ; 
or,  if  one  skle  be  made  perpendicular,  the  other 
may  proceed  In  a  slanting  directkm  towards  the 

top- 

From  the  principles  and  experiments  now 
stated,  we  may  also  learn  the  reason  why  the 
banks  of  ponds,  rivers,  and  canals  biow  vp^  as  it 
is  termed.  If  water  can  insinuate  itself  under 
a  bank  or  dam,  oven  although  the  layer  o£  water 
vrere  no  thicker  than  a  half«rown  piece,  the 
pressure  of  the  water  in  the  canal  or  pond  will 
force  it  op.  In  fig.  8,  let  A  represent  the  section 
o/ a  river  br  canal,  and  BB  a  drain  running  under 
one  of  its  banks ;  it  is  evident,  that,  if  the  bank 
C  is  not  heavier  than  the  column  df  water  BE, 
that  part  of  the  bank  must  inevitably  give  way* 
This  eflTect  may  be  prevented  in  artificial  caoaki 
by  making  the  tidM  vary  tight  with  clay  heavily 
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niniMd  dowii)  or  vj  cutting  &  trench  EF^  Abovt 
^  loot  and  a4ftlf  wide,  along  the  bank  of  the  m«r 
or  canal,  and  a  little  deeper  than  the  bottom  of 
the  canali  which  being  filled  up  with  earth  or  clay 


Fig.  8. 
D 


F 

^ell  moistened  with  water,  forms,  when  dry,  a 
kind  of  wall  through  which  Uie  water  cannot  pe- 
aetrate.  By  inattention  to  such  circumstances 
many  disasters  have  happened,  and  much  ex- 
pense needlessly  incurred;  and,  therefore,  the 
scientific  principles  to  which  I  haye  now  adverted 
onght  to  be  known,  even  by  labourers  of  the 
loweet  rank  employed  in  operations  carried  on 
Ibr  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

To  the  want  of  a  recognitioD  of  these  prin* 
isiples  may  be  attributed  the  failure  of  the  follow- 
lug;  scheme,  and  the  disaster  with  which  it  waa 
attended : — ^Afler  the  dning^heU  was  invented, 
It  was  considered  desirable  to  devise  some  means 
of  remaining  for  any  length  of  time  under  w»» 
ter,  and  rismgat  pleasure  without  assistance. 
^  Some  years  ago,  an  ingenious  hidividual  prc^ 
poied  a  project,  by  which  this  end  was  to  be  ac- 
complished. It  consisted  in  sinking  the  hidl  of  a 
ihip  made  quite  water-tight,  with  the  dedcs  aitd 
•Ides  strongly  supported  by  shores,  and  the  only 
entiy  secured  by  a  stout  trap-door,  in  such  a 
manner,  that,  by  disengaging  fi-om  within  the 
weights  employed  to  sink  it,  it  might  rise  of  itself 
to  the  surface.  To  render  the  trial  more  satis- 
ftetory  and  the  result  more  striking,  the  projec- 
tor himself  made  the  first  essay.  It  was  agreed 
that  he  should  sink  in  twenty  fathoms  water,  and 
rise  again  without  assbtance  at  the  expiration  of 
94  hours.  Accordingly,  making  all  secure, 
^toning  down  his  trap-door,  and  provided  with 
all  necessaries,  as  weD  as  with  the  means  of  mak- 
ing signals  to  indicate  his  situation,  this  unhappy 
▼ictim  of  his  own  ingenuity  entered,  and  was 
sunk.  No  signal  was  made,  and  the  time  ap- 
pointed elapsed.  An  immense  concourse  of 
people  had  assembled  to  witness  his  rising,  but 
invain;  for  the  vessel  was  never  seen  more.  Thg 
pnmtre  of  the  water  at  »o  great  a  depth  had,  no 
doubt,  been  completely  under-estimated,  and  the 
sides  of  die.  vessel  being  at  once  crushed  in,  the 
unfortunate  projector  perished  before  he  eouid 


even  make  the  sigaal  eoneertedio  tadkate  hk 
distress."'*'. 

Many  other  applications  of  the  principles  of 
hydrostatics  might  have  been  neationed,  but 
what  has  been  now  stated  may  serve  to  exemplify 
the  practical  utility  of  an  acquaintance  with  such 
principles,  not  only  to  engineers  and  superinten* 
dants  of  public  works,  but  to  mechanics  and  axti* 
ficers  of  every  description. 

The  science  of  Pneumatiee,  which  treats  off  ' 
the  mechanical  properties  of  the  atmosphere, 
will  likewise  be  found  useful  to  mechanics  and 
artists  of  various  descriptions,  to  whom  it  is,  ia 
many  cases,  of  importance  to  know  something 
of  the  efiects  of  the  remstaneef  the  preeeure,  and 
the  eUuticify  of  air.  The  construction  of  baro- 
meters, syphons,  syringes,  and  air-pumps,  de- 
pends upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
likewise  water-pumps,  fire-engines,  and  many 
other  hydraulic  machines;  ami,  consequently, 
the  constructors  <^  such  instruments  and  en- 
gines must  frequently  act  at  random,  if  they  artf 
unacquainted  with  the  nature  and  properties  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  the  agency  it  exerts  in  such 
mechanical  contrivaDcea.f  Even  the  earpemkr 
and  the  mason  may  be  directed,  m  some  of  (heir 
operations,  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  doo« 
trines  of  pneumatKS.  When  two  pieces  of 
vrood  are  to  be  glued  together,  they  are  first 
made  as  even  aad  smooth  as  possible ;  the  gluo 
is  then  applied  to  one  or  both  of  the  surfaces ; 
they  are  then  pressed  together  till  the  glue  haa 
becwme  thoroughly  dry.  The  use  of  the  ghie  is 
to  fill  up  every  crevice  in  the  pores  of  the  wood, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  admiasioa  of  any  portion  *oC 
air  betweea  the  pieces ;  and  then  the  atmoa- 

* HerscbePs  -Dlecovree  on  Ike  BtuS^  qf  Nat, 

t  As  an  iUnstntion  of  the  Importance  of  beina 
acquainted  with  the  atmospheric  pressure,  ihe  for 
lowing  anecdote  may  be  here  Inserted :- A  respecta- 
ble eentlemaa,  of  landed  property.  In  one  of  ttaa 
middle  counties  of  Scotland,  applied  to  a  friend  of 
mine,  a  Lecturer  on  ChTmistrr  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, in  order  to  oMaln  his  advioe  respectinc  a 
pump-well  wliich  he  had  lately  constructed  at  con- 
siderable expense.  He  told  him,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing every  exertion,  he  coidd  not  obtain  a  drop  of 
water  from  the  spout,  although  he  was  quite  sura 
thete  was  plenty  of  water  in  the  well,  and  although 
he  had  platter  ed  U  att  armmd^  and  Nocked  up  everff 
ereviee.  When  my  fjrlend  Inspected  the  pump.  La 
suspected  that  the  upper  part  of  the  well  was  air- 
tight, and.  consequently,  that  the  atmospheric  pres- 
sure could  not  act  on  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the 
welL  He  immediately  ordered  a  hole  to  be  bored 
adjacent  to  the  pump,  when  the  air  rushed  in  with 
considerable  force ;  and,  on  pumplDg,  the  water  flow- 
ed copiously  fh>m  the  spout.  The  gentleman  was 
both  overjoyed  and  astonished;  but  it  is  somewhat 
astonishing,  that  neither  he,  nor  his  neighbours,  not 
any  of  the  workmen  who  had  been  employed  m  its 
construction,  shotild  have  been  able  to  point  out  the 
cause  of  the  defect;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  should 
have  taken  the  very  oppotUe  means  for  remedying 
It,  namely,  by  plastering  up  every  crevice,  so  as  to 
produce  a  kmd  of  vacuum  wlthte  the  well.  This 
and  similar  facts  show  how  little  progress  sdentlflo 
knowledge  has  yet  made,  even  among  the  middle 
olasses  or  the  oonammitjr. 
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^here,  widi  a  ferce  equal  to  15  pounds  on  ereiy 
•quare  ioch,  preases  ^o  pieces  firmly  together. 
A  kaowtedce  of  this  principle  will  suggest  the 
fcopiiety  of  fining  op  every  opening  or  crevice, ' 
•ad  oootiafuing  the  pressure  for  some  time,  as 
dw  air,  wherever  it  gains  admission,  has  a  ten- 
dency, by  its  elastic  fiMrce,  to  loosen  every  spe- 
cies of  cement.  The  same  principle  might  di- 
rect briddayers  and  masons,  in  building  either 
stone  or  brick-wafis,  in  suggesting  the  propriety 
of  ffliing  up  every  crevice  with  the  most  tena^ 
dous  cements,  so  as  to  prevent  the  access  of 
tile  external  air  to  the  interior  of  the  waUs. 
For  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  firmness 
and  stability  of  our  houses  and  garden-walls  de- 
pend, in  part,  upon  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere, after  the  interior  crevices  are  thoroughly 
fiUed  up.  An  extensive  knowledge  cS  th» 
acaence  woidd  likewise  direct  them  to  the  proper 
Bode  of  constructing  the  flues  of  chunneys,  so 
tts  to  prevent  that  most  disagreeable  of  all  cir- 
comstances  in  dwelling  houses,  tmt^dmnnetfs. 
From  ignorance  of  the  effects  of  heat,  of  the 
experiments  that  have  been  made  on  rarefied 
ak,  and  their  relation  to  our  common  fires,— of 
tbe  proper  dimennons  of  funnels, — of  the  effects 
of  winds  tind  currents  of  air,— -of  the  proper 
heigjbt  and  width  of  diinmeys,— of  the  method 
of  promoling  a  good  draught,  and  making  the . 
air  pass  as  near  the  fire  as  pMsble,  and  various 
0khier  particulars  reqniste  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  coosmiction  of  fire-places  and  their  flues; 
nanj  dweUing-houses  bare  been  bungled,  and 
rendered  almoot  uninhabitable.  The  worlonen, 
■k  uch  operations,  without  any  rational  princi- 
ple to  guide  them,  carry  op  funnels  in  the  easiest 
way  tbey  can,  according  to  the  practice  of"  use 
and  wont,**  and  feave  the  tenants  or  proprie- 
lors  of  the  houses  they  erect  to  get  rid  of  their 
amoke  in  the  best  way  their  fsuicy  can  con- 
Ifive.  Whereaa,  were  ebimneys  and  their  flues 
eonstructed  according  to  the  principles  of 
,  they  mi^  he  rendered,  ahnost  with 
ft  rianphild^  eiffident  for  the  pur- 
poae  mtended. 

To  aU  who  are  fnqnamted  with  the  nature 
and  properties  of  elaMic  fluids,  it  must  be  ob- 
vioDs,  that  the  wftole  mystery  of  curing  smoky 
chimneys  conaists  in  fimiing  out  and  removing 
tW  aeddental  causes  which  prevent  the  heated 
•nuke  firom  being  ibiced  up  the  chimney  by  the 
piiaaimj  of  the  cool  or  heavier  air  of  the  room. 
Tbeae  causes  are  various ;  but  that  which  will 
be  feond  BMst  no— lonly  to  operate  is,  the  bad 
cenatiiw.iiun  of  the  rhiiatiny  in  Om  nmghbowkood 
fft^Jn-flmm,  *<  The  great  fruh,**  says  Count 
Bonifiird,  •'of  aUthe  open  fire-placea  now  in 
oooiBon  oat  is,  that  they  are  mnch  too  large, 
ar  rather  kmlkt  ihroat  of  An  ekuimty,  or  the 
lower  part  of  ilB  ep«B  caiial,  in  the  ikeighboor« 
hood  of  tfie  oHBtle,  and  inmiadiately  over  the 
firs,  vhUiii  too  faurgo.**    The  firfbwinf  ia  a 


condensed  view  of  some  of  the  rales  given  on 
this  subject,  by  this  ingenious  piactical  philo* 
sopber,  and  which  are  founded  on  the  principleo 
of  science,  and  on  numerous  experiments  i^-l. 
The  tkroat  of  the  chimney  should  be  perpendi- 
cularly over  thejire;  as  the  smoke  and  hot  n^ 
pour  whicif  rise  from  a  fire  naturally  tend  ^- 
words.  By  the  lAroof  of  a  chimney  is  meant  the 
hmer  extremity  of  its  canal,  where  it  unitea 
with  the  upper  part  of  its  open  fire-place.  t» 
The  nearer  the  throat  of  a  chimney  is  to  tbe 
fire  the  stronger  will  be  its  draughty  and  the  lev 
danger  of  its  smddng;  since  smoke  rises  in  con- 
sequence of  its  rareftctioo  by  heat,  and  the  heat 
is  geater  nearer  the  fire  than  at  a  greater  dia- 
tance  from  it.  But  the  draught  of  a  chimney 
may  be  too  strong,  so  as  to  consume  the  fbel 
too  rapidly ;  and,  therefore,  a  due  medium  moat 
be  fixed  upon,  according  to  circumstances.  9. 
That /Mir  inehu  is  the  proper  width  to  bo  given 
to  the  throat  ot  a  chimney,  reckoning  acroaa 
from  the  top  of  the  breast  of  the  chimney,  or  the 
inside  of  the  mantie  to  the  back  of  the  chimney ; 
and  even  in  large  haDs,  where  great  fires  are 
kept  up,  this  width  should  never  be  increased 
b^ond  4}  or  6  inches.  4.  The  Width  given  to 
the  back  of  the  chimney  should  be  ab(Hit  on^ 
third  of  the  width  of  the  opening  of  the  fire-placo 
in  front.  In  a  room  of  a  middling  size,  thirteem 
'inehei  is  a  good  size  for  the  width  of  the  back, 
and  3  times  13  or  39  inches  for  the  width  c^  the 
opening  ofthe  fire-place  in  front.  6.  The  angle 
made  by  the  back  ofthe  fire-place  and  the  ddes 
of  it,  or  covings,  should  be  135  degrees,  which 
is  the  best  position  they  can  have  for  throwing 
heat  into  tbe  room.  6.  The  back  of  the  chim« 
ney  shouM  always  be  buih  p0feclfy  i^fright.  ?• 
Where  the  throat  of  the  chimney  has  ad  end, 
that  is  to  say,  where  it  enters  mto  the  lower 
part  ofthe  open  canal  ofthe  chimney,  there  tho 
three  walls  which  form  the  two  covings  and  tho 
back  of  the  fire-place  should  aU^end  abruptfyf 
without  any  slope,  which  will  render  it  moro 
difficult  for  any  wind  from  above  to  force  its 
way  through  the  narrow  passage  of  the  throat 
ofthe  chimney.  The  back  and  covings  shoukl 
rise  5  or  6  inches  higher  than  the  breast  of  the 
chimnoj^.  8.  The  current  of  air  which,  passing 
under  the  mantle,  gets  into  the  chimney,  should 
be  made  graduaUjf  to  bend  it$  eouree  vpward*; 
by  which  means  it  wiD  unite  quietfy  with  tho 
ascending  current  of  smoke.  This  is  effected 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty,  merely  by 
rounding  q^the  breast  of  the  chimney,  or  back 
part  of  the  mantle,  instead  of  leaving  it  flat  or 
fun  of  holes  and  comera.  Fig.  1  ahows  the 
section  of  a  chimney  <m  the  c<nnmon  construo- 
tkn,  in  which  d  •  is  the  throat.  Fig.  2  showt 
a  section  ofthe  same  chimney  alterml  and  ioK 
proved,  in  which  d  t  is  the  reduced  throat,  fbuv 
inchea  m  the  direction  of  d  t,  and  thirteen  inchoi 
in  a  line  parallal  to  the  maiitlo* 
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Masons,  bricklayers  and  others,  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  subject,  would  do  well  to  pro- 
cure and  study  Count  Rumford*s  **  Essay," 
^n^ch  was  originally  sold  for  two  shillings. 
His  directions  have  seldom  been  accurately 
attended  to  in  thb  coyntry  by  those  who  hare 
pretended  to  improve  chimneys  on  the  princi- 
ples he  has  laid  down,  partly  from  carelessness, 
and  partly  from  ignorance  of  the  elements  of 
science.  When  the  grate  is  not  set  in  its  proper 
place,  when  its  doping  iron  back  is  retained,— 
when  no  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  its  ends 
coincide  with  the  covings  of  the  fire-place,— 
when  the  mantle,  instead  of  having  its  back 
sounded  off,  b  a  vertical  plane  of  iron,  cutting  a 
column  of  smoke  which  rises  beneath  it ;  and, 
above  all,  when  the  throat  of  the  chimney,  in- 
stead of /our,  is  made,  as  ^e  often  see  j  fourteen 
inches  wide, — not  one  of  the  Count's  d^ections 
has  been  attended  to,  and  his  principles  have  as 
little  to  do  with  the  construction  of  such  a  chim- 
ney as  with  the  building  of  the  dykes  of  Hol- 
land, or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 

A  knowledge  of  the  science  of  OpticSt  which 
explains  the  nature  of  vision,  and  tlie  laws  by 
which  light  is  refi-acted  and  reflected,  is  essen- 
tially requisite  to  the  makers  of  tetueopeSj  mi» 
erosoope$f  and  all  other  dioptric  and  catoptric 
instruments,  in  order  to  carry  them  forward  to 
their  highest  pitch  of  improvement.  And  yet 
how  often  do  we  find  many  of  those  .employed 
in  the  cobstruction  and  manufacture  of  such  in- 
struments glaringly  deficient  in  the  first  princi- 
pals of  optical  science?  One  maker  imitates 
the  instruments  of  another  without  discrimina* 
tion,  and  while  he  sometimes  imitates  the  ex- 
cellencies, he  as  firequently  copies  the  defects. 
Hence  the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the  construe- 
tioa  of  the  eye-fSsosf  of  most  of  our  pock«i  t»- 


leaoopes,  and  the  narrow  fiekl  of  view  by  wUdl 
they  are  distinguished,  which  a  slight  acquaint^ 
ance  with  the  properties  of  lenses  would  teach 
them  to  obviate.  By  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  the  principles  of  this  science,  any  ing^ 
nious  mechanic  might,  at  a  small  expense,  ba 
enabled  to  construct  for  himself  many  of  those 
optical  instruments  by  which  the  beauties  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  won- 
ders of  distant  worlds  have  been  explored. 

Although,  in  the  hands  of  mathematicians, 
the  science  of  optics  has  assumed  somewhat  of 
a  forbidding  appearance  to  the  untutored  mind, 
by  the  apparently  complex  and  intricate  dia- 
grams by  which  its  doctrines  have  been  illu»i 
trated,  yet  it  requires  only  the  knowledge  of  a  few 
simple  facts  and  principles  to  guide  an  intdli* 
gent  mechanic  in  his  experiments,  and  in  the 
construction  of  its  instruments.  In  order  to  the* 
construction  of  a  refraoting  telescope,  it  is  only 
requisite  to  know,  that  the  rays  of  light,  passing 
through  a  convex-glass,  paint  an  image  of  any 
object  directly  before  it,  at  a  certain  point  b^ 
hind  it,  called  its  foeiu ;  and  that  this  imago 
may  be  viewed  and  magnified  by  another  convex- 
glass,  placed  at  a  certain  distance  behind  it. 
Thus,  let  CD,  fig.  1,  represent  a  convex-glass, 
whose  focal  distance  CE  is  12  inches ;  let  AB 
represent  a  distant  object  directly  opposite ;  the 
rays  of  light  passing  firom  this  object,  and  cros^ 
ing  each  other,  will  form  an  image  of  the  ol^ect 
AB,  at  EF,  in  an  inverted  position.  Let  GH 
represent  another  convex-glass,  whose  focal 
distance  is  only  one  inch.  If  this  glass  is  placed 
at  one  inch  djstant  fi-om  tlio  image  EF,  or  IS 
Fig.  1. 
P 
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Ivkt  fron  tiie  glass  CD,  and  the  eyo  applied  at 
the  point  S,  the  object  AB  will  be  leen  turned 
■paid#  down,  and  magnified  in  the  proportion  of 
1  fa>  12,  or  twelve  times  in  length  and  breadth. 
This  (arms  what  is  called  an  AtbwMmiced  tele* 
mpd ;  but,  as  erery  thing  seen  through  it  ap- 
peus  inverted,  it  is  not  adapted  for  viewing  ter- 
lestrial  objects.  In  order  to  fit  it  for  viewing 
Ind  objects,  two  other  eje-glasses,  of  the  same 
fccal  distance,  (namely,  one  inch,)  are  requi- 
lite;  the  second  eye-^ass  IK  is  placed  at  2 
aches  from  GH,  or  double  their  focal  distance, 
aad  the  giais  NO  at  the  same  distance  firom  IK> 
By  this  means  a  second  image  IM  is  formed  in 
ID  vpriigAf  position,  which  is  viewed  by  the  eye 
at  P,  through  the  ^aas  NO,  and  the  inject  ap-  ^ 
pears  magnified  in  the  same  proportion  as  before. 
The  magnifying  power  of  a  telescope  of  this 
aonsiniclion  is  ibund  by  dividing  the  fi>cal  dis- 
tance of  the  object-glass  by  the  focal  distance 
of  the  eje-g^ss.  Thus,  if  the'object^glass  be 
S6  indies  in  teal  distance,  and  the  eye-glass 
I|  inch,  the  magnifying  power  wiB be  24  times ; 
if  die  ibcui  of  the  eye-^ass  be  2  inches,  the 
Fig.  2. 


magnifying  power  will  be  18  times,  kc-^LM 
is  the  telescope  fitted  up  for  use. 

A  compound  microscope  might  likewise  be 
easily  constructed  by  any  ingenious  artizan  or 
mechanic,  by  attending  to  the  following  iUustra^ 
tions  and  directions.  Fig.  2  represents  the 
glasses  of  a  compound  microscope.  AB  is  the 
glass  next  the  object  ^  CD  is  the  amplifying 
glass  for  enlarging  the  field  of  view;  EF  is  the 
glass  next  the  ^ye.  When  a  s|aall  object,  as 
GH,  is  placed  below  the  object-glass  AB,  at  a 
little  more  than  its  focal  distance  firomit,  a  mag- 
nified image  of  this  object  is  formed  by  the  glass 
AB  at  GH,  which  is  magnified  in  proportion  as 
the  distance  GG  exceeds  the  distance  of  AG. 
This  magnified  image  of  the  objeet  is  magmfied 
a  second  time  by  the  glass  £F,  to  which  tide  eye 
Is  applied  at  K.  This  instrument,  when  fitted 
ap  for  use,  is  represented  in  fig.  S,  where  LM 
represents  a  box  or  pedestal  on  which  it  stands, 
Fig.  8. 


•ma  li  aol  Che  best  form  of  a  l«nwtftel  «y». 
■Itee;  Van  It  ntarserve  for  the  purpoes  of  fflustia. 
Ohl  Tke  sya^iees  now  most  genoany  used,  oob. 
MMsr/Vw'teBses,  ccNBililiMi  on  a  dtftaenlprtB^ 


KO  the  stage  on  which  the  objects  ate  placed, 
oiver  the  opening  i,  which  is  supported  by  3  pillars 
fixed  to  the  top  of  the  box.  P  is  a  tube  which  Is 
supported  by  S  pillars  fixed  into  the  stage.  Into 
this  tube  the  tube  R  slides  up  and  down  for  ad- 
jtBting  the  focus.  Tho  small  tnbe  «,  which  carries 
the  object-glass,  is  connected  with  the  tube  R,  andt 
slides  tip  and  down  along  with  it.  S  is  the  tube 
which  contains  the  two  eye-glasses,  and  which 
may  be  made  to  slide  up  and  down  into  the  tubt 
R,  for  increasing  the  magnifying  power  when  o©- 
easion  requires.  T  is  a  mirror,  fixed  on  the  pedes- 
tal, eapaUe  of  moving  up  and  down,  and  to  th« 
f 
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t%bl  Of  hft,  fbr  tfarowteg  light  vpon  the  efcseet 
pUeedorerthe  iu>l*  i,  wl^  nMy  be  fatki  upon  a 
iKj^artltiBgiMB.  Th6obiecC^giaMAB,fig.3,i8 
pkMJCdatVj^.S.  ThegkraCDisplMadoppo* 
ill*  W,  ig.  $,  and  tbe  eye^^gUM  EF  opposke  T. 
(Ikich  an  the  •witial  partaofacompoimd 
nkroKOpo.  Asy  conmioii  inechanic  may  coo- 
■tnct  eaat>rliiina«lfky  attending  to  tlM  feltow- 
iig  direccioas!  The  ebjeet-gfakM  AB^  fig.  t, 
amy  bo  aboat  ^  |y  or  1  inch  fecal  diataiioo,  and 
tho  aportore,  or  boU  which  Wts  in  the  light  from 
the  object,  ahoold  not  eiceed  1-lOth  of  an  inch, 
olherwiae  it  wiB  oanse  a  glare,  which  wSl  pro- 
dttee  an  iwUbtinct  naage  of  the  oligoet.  The 
arapKfying  glaaa  CD  may  be  2|  inehee  focal 
dtaace,  and  1|  inch  in  diameter.  Tbia  glaae 
It  not  eMmttkUbf  neceaeary,  but  itaorrea  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  view,  and  to  render  it  more 
diitince  near  the  boader.  The  eve-glaaB  EF 
ibonid  be  aibont  1  bKdi  ibcoa,  aid  i^t  I  inch  in 
diameter.  With  reafoct  to  the  rftafoacw  at 
which  they  ^ould  be  placed  from  each  other, 
the  glaaa  CD  may  be^  placed  at  about  6  or  6 
inchea  from.AB,  and  the  giaaa  EF  about  2 
inchea,  or  1}  inch  fi-em  CD.  The  object-glaaa 
•faolUle  be  a  daubU  coarea  the  eye-glaaaea  may 
be  jAmo-aonvem;  that  ia,  plane  on  the  one  aide 
tad  convex  on  the  other,  with  the  plane  aidea 
turned  next  the  eye ;  hist  double  conTexea  will 
do,  if  theae  cannot  be  procured.  The  tubea 
which  contain  the  glasnea  may  be  made  of 
paateboard,  and  the  atage,  pillara,  and  box,  of 
Irood.  The  glaaaea  may  be  procured  for  about 
4ahillings;  and  if  the  indiTidoal  fit  them  into  the 
tubes,  and  perform  all  the  other  operations  re- 
q*iiaite,  the  expense  of  all  the  other  materials 
Ivill  not  exceed  other  four  shilltegs.  Suppose, 
tK>w,  that  the  objeot^aaa  AB  is  |  inch  focal 
distance,  and  the  im^e  GH  k  formed  at  the 
diatance  of  6  inchea  fi^  it,  thia  image  will  be . 
larger  than  the  ol^ect,  neaily  in  tiie  prop<utioa 
tif  6  to  i,  or  13  timea.  Suppose  the  glaaa  EF, 
considered  in  connexioQ  with  CD,  to  poaaess  a 
magnifying  power  equal  to  &  timea,  then  the 
whde  magnifying  power  will  be  6  x  lt>  or  60 
times.  The  obgeet,  therefore,  will  be  magnified 
60  times  in  length  and  in  breadth,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  8urfiu:e  will  be  magnified  S600 
times^  which  is  the  square  of  60.  With  such  « 
■dcroacope^  the  animalcule  in  water,  the  dreu* 
huion  of  the  blood  in  frog^and  fiahoa,  the  amaS 
foathers  which  compote  the  dost  on  butterffiea* 
wings,  and  afi  the  most  intereating  appearancM 
of  the  minute  porta  of  anlmala  and  YogeCablea, 
igu^  be  (fiatinc^  peiceived. 

Besidea  the  <fiscoTeriea  in  the  heavens  and  m 
Ae  minute  parta  of  creatioo,  tf>  which  the  tftudy 
of  the  acience  of  optics  hat  led, — ita  principlea 
•re  capable  of  being  dfa^cted  to  many  m^KNrtant 
purpoaea  in  human  fifo  and  aociety.  By  meant 
Oflarge  buning  nvrora  and  lenaet  the  rays  off 
(ht  tOB  haTt  bean  ttudentiaL  to  ta  to  iKreaaa 


awir  nlena^y  more  than  aeventeen  tooMlBU 
timea,  and  to  produce  a  heat  more  than  four 
hundred  tames  greater  than  that  of  our  commos 
firea,  which  would  aerre  for  the  combustion  and 
fhaion  of  numerous  aobatances.  which  are  infiv* 
afl^  in  the  greatest  heat  that  can  be  produced 
in  OUT  common- fiimaces.  The  property  cf  ft 
convex  lens,  by  which  rajrs  proceeding  irom  itv 
foeua  are  refiacted  into  parallel  direcnoas,  ha« 
oiabled  us  to  throw,  fit>m  li^4itouses,  a  ttnmg 
Ugkt  to  great  distances  at  sea.  The  large 
polyxonal,  or  halt  up  lenses,  contrived  by  Sr 
D.  Brewster,  which  may  be  made  of  any  mag> 
nitude,  and  the  elegant  lamp  of  Lieutenant 
Dnnnmond,<*^e  one  producing  the  moat  intense 
light  yet  known,  and  the  odier  conveying  it 
undiapeised  to  great  distances, — premise  to 
introduce  improvements  hitherto  unthonght  o^ 
and  to  diversify  the  nocturnal  scenery  b^th  of 
tea  and  land.  For,  in  the  progress  of  extenahv 
national  improvementa,  they  might  be  made 
aubaervient,  in  connexion'  with  carburetted  hj« 
drogen  gas,  in  enlivening  and  decoratmg  the 
rural  acene,  in  die  abaenee  <^  the  aon,  and  fa 
guiding  the  benighted  traveller  in  all  his  jour* 
neyings.  For,  when  we  consider  the  improve* 
ments,  in  almost  every  department  of  the  social 
atate,  which  have  been  btely  carried  forward,  it 
ia  aurely  not  too  much  to  expect,  that,  in  tho 
courae  of  a  cenlary  hence,  ear  highways,  vB« 
lages,  hamlets,  and  even  aome  of  our  moors  and 
mountaina,  shaH  bo  lighted  up  with  gas  lamps, 
conneded  with  mirrora  and  lenaes,  analogoua  to 
thoee  which  illuaiinate  our  cities  and  towns,  and 
which  direet  the  mariner,  when  appwachmg  our 
ahoret.  The  following  figure  shcKtva  the  manner 
in  which  a  large  lens  tbttnraa  light  to  great  die- 
tanoes.    Let  AB,  fig.  4»  repreaeat  «fke  of  Sir  D. 
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Brewtter't  polyzonal  leasetyor  any  other  large 
leiaa,  and  GK  ita  local  (fiatance ;  if  a  luminoua 
body  CK,  at  the  flune  of  a  lamp,  be  placed  at 
the  focal  point  K,  the  raya  of  light,  divergtet 
fioaa  CK,  after  paaainff  through  the  lent  AB| 
win  proceed  in  a  pofaUd  dinciion,  AB,  QH^ 
BP»  and  nay  illiMnwat4i  okgecti  at  vaiy  oonai* 
AB,  figi  4,  n|iretonlt  1^ 
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cfdwpoljrBaDia  l«M  built  of  tMi  diffitrmiC 
Ly  %.  0  ozfaibite  a/vnl  view  of  tbo 

FSg.i. 
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«rtfae 


offtMsArM^  and  Gy»»- 
iBstaDcaa,  be  readarad  Milb- 
ofart.  By  means  of 
flnid,  modele  of  com-milb,  waters 
aod  omriae,  ibowing  the  diunial  motion 
earth,  and  the  age  and  phaiet  of  the 
and  thereean 
dwt,  in  the  handf  of  geaias,  it 
"to 


Eveh  the  lightning  of  the 

wUah  ■  eMy  the  electrical  fluid  acting 

ihand 


7$ 


This  has 

been  effected  in  the  following  manner.  Suppose 
AB  to  represent  a  stone  or  portion  of  a  rock, 
which  b  intended  to  be  split  into  a  nomber  of 
pieces.  Into  the  midst  of  this  stone  a  kmg  rod 
of  iron,  or  conductor  CD,  is  inserted,  which  t»^ 
minates  in  a  point.  When  a  thunder-dood,  as 
EF,  passes  over  the  stone,  within  its  striking 


MSB  kna.  Gooki  such  lenses  be  eoostnioCed 
sf  the  size  of  €,  8,  10  or  It  &et  diameter,  diey 
wooid  prodace  a  degree  of  heat  6tmi  the  solar 
njt  mr  snTpassing  what  has  hitherto  been 
encted,  and  be  cabbie  of  throwing  a  brimaat 
h^  to  immenae  <fistancea. 

Fig.  •,  abowa  the  manner  m  which  a  ceiMoes 
minm^  TO  reflecta  the  hg^t  of  a  hmp  VW, 
traced  m  its  fiicua,  to  ^eat  distances.  It  is  in 
tUswaythatthehgbtoftheBell  Rock,  and 
other  l^ghl-hoases,  is  reflected  to  nun  tfiaa 
U^  ar  ftrtjr  mfles  distant 


Fig.C 


ef  «t»  to 


I  scale,  has  been  guided  by  the  I 
petfttm  ■yhanicnl  < 


^stance  of  the  earth,  the  Hsfati^  from  tha 
daud  strikes  the  upper  part  ofthe  pointed  con- 
ductor, and  is  conducted  downwards  to  the  heart 
of  the  stone,  which  either  rends  it  in  diflmrent 
places,  or  splits  it  at  once  into  a  multitude  of 
fragments.  This  experiment,  which  appears  to 
have  been  first  made  in  Prussia  in  1811,  was 
attended  with  oomplete  success,  during  the  first 
storm  that  passed  orer,  after  the  bar  of  iron  was 
inserted  in  the  stone. 

To  brazieri,  tinsmiths,  coppersmiths,  and 
other  worker^  inmetalt,  a  knowledge  of  Oal» 
vamtm  might  suggest  a  Tariety  ofusefiil  hints, 
especially  where  it  is  an  object  of  importance  to 
secure  any  piece  of  metallic  workmanship  firom 
nuL  It  is  found  that  when  metals  are  pure 
and  kept  separate  from  each  other,  they  remain 
for  a  king  time  untarnished ;  but  when  alloyed, 
or  placed  in  contact  with  other  metals,  they 
soon  undergo  oxidation.  Coins  composed  of 
one  metal  are  found  more  durable  than  those 
composed  of  two ;  and  the  copper  sheathing  of 
aUns  which  is  fostened  with  iron  nails  soon  un- 
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dergoes  oorrosioa.  These  ^ecta  are  now  ex- 
plained on  the  principles  of  galvanism.  When 
two  metallic  substances  of  different  kinds  are 
connected  by  moisture,  they  form  what  is  called 
a  gntvcauc  drcU;  and,  therefore,  when  one  kind 
of  metal  10  placed  incratact  with  another,  if 
either  water  or  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere 
adheres  to  them,  a  galvanic  circle  is  £>rmed, 
and  oadation  is  produced.  On  this  ground  the 
late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  suggested  the  propriety 
of  fiwtening  the  upper  sheeUbing  of  ships  with 
eopptr  instead  of  mm  nails.  The  same  princi- 
ple may  be  rendered  of  extensive  application, 
and  may  afibrd  many  useful  hints  to  every  artb* 
zan  employed  in  working  and  aHnbini^  metals. 
A  knowledge  of  Tnagrutimn  might  also,  in 
many  cases,  be  directed  to  uae&l  practical 
i^iplicatioiis.  This  mysterious  power,  in  con^ 
nexion  with  its  pdarity,  has  already  enaUed  the 
miner  and  surveyor  to  traverse  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  Ingest  mines,  and  to  trace  their 
way  back  in  safety  through  all  the  windings  of 
those  subterraneous  apartments,  and  has  direct^ 
•d  die  navigat(Hr  toMeer  his  course -with  cer« 
tainty,  tluxmgh  the  pathless  ocean,  to  his  <*  de- 
aired  havm.^  Throughout  all  the  regions  of 
the  globe  the  magnetic  power  extends  its  influ- 
ence ;  and  it  is  now  Ibimd  to  have  an  intimate 
eoraiexion  with  heat,  electricity,  and  galvanism. 
Of  late  years,  it  has  been  ascertained  that  iron 
witfi  its  oxides  and  allo3rs  are  not  the  only  sub- 
itaneas  susceptible  of  magnetic  influence.  The 
Magnetism  of  fud^  though  inferior  to  that  of 
iron,  is  found  to  be  considerable ;  and  that  of 
cAaU  and  titofuvm  is  quite  perceptible.  Nay, 
the  receirt  discoveries  of  Arago  have  shown, 
"  that  diere  u  no  substance  but  which,  under 
propor  dhiumstances,  is  capable  of  exhibiting 
unequivocal  signs  of  the  magnetic  virtue.'*  In 
consequence  of  a  recent  discovery  of  M..  Oer^ 
ttedf  "  we  are  now  enabled  to  communicate,  at 
and  during  pleasure,  to  a  coiled  wire,  of  any 
melal  indiffkrentbff  all  the  properties  of  a  ma^ 
net— its  attraction,  repulsion,  and  polarity,  and 
thai  even  in  a  more  intense  degree  than  was 
previously  thought  to  be  possible  in  the  best 
natural  magnets.^  This  discovery  tends  to  en- 
large our  views  oiiho  range  of  magnetic  influ- 
ence, and  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  ita 
powers  may  hereafter  be  applied  to  purpoees  of 
which  at  present  we  can  have  no  conception* 
Although  the  polarity  of  the  magnet  has  been 
of  incakMilable  service  to  mankind,  particularly 
in  promoting  navigation  and  enlarging  our 
knowledge  cf  the  globe;  yet  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  only  practical  purpose 
to  which  its  powers  may  be  applied,  or  the  only 
reason  why  the  Creator  has  so  widely  diffused 
its  influence  in  the  system  of  nature ;  since,  in 
his  diversified  operations  in  tho  material  world, 
he  so  frequently  produces  a  variety  of  eflects 
from  one  and  the  same  cause.    It  remaim  with 


man  to  prosecute  his  observations  still  more  er* 
tensively  on  this  subject,  ajSd  Ids  industry  wiC, 
doubtless,  be  rewarded  wkh  the  discovery  Jt 
new  relations,  laws,  and  combinations,  which 
may  be  susceptible  of  the  roost  important  practi- 
cal appUcations  in  the  arts  which  minister  to 
the  comfort  and  ccmvcnience  of  mankind.  Even 
in  its  present  state,  the  attractive  property  of 
magnetism  is~  capable  of  being  applied  as  a  me- 
ehamcal  power,  in  certain  pieces  of  machinery, 
although  its  application  in  this  way  has  never 
yet  been  attempted  on  an  extensive  scale. 

The  following  faict  shows  how  its  attractive 
power  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  prolonga- 
tion of  life,  and  the  warding  off*  of  incurable 
disease,  in  the  case  of  a  useful  class  of  our 
fellow  men.  "  In  needle  manufactories  the  work- 
men are  constantly  exposed  to  exc^ively  mi- 
nute particles  of  steel  which  fly  from  the  grind- 
stones, and  mix,  though  imperceptible  to  the 
eye,  as  the  finest  dust  m  the  air,  and  are  inhaled 
with  their  breath.  The  effect,  though  imper-. 
ceptible,  on  a  short  exposure,  yet  being  constantly 
repeated  from  day  to  day,  produces  a  consti- 
tutional irritation,  dependent  on  the  tCHiic  pro- 
perties of  the  steel,  which  is  sive  to  terminate  in 
pulmonary  ccmsumption ;  insomuch,  that  persons 
enq}l6yed  in  this  kind  <^  work  used  scarcely  ever 
to  attain  the  age  of  forty  years.  In  vain  was  it 
attempted  to  purify  the  air,  before  its  entry  into 
the  lungs,  by  gauzes  or  linen  guards ;  the  dust 
was  too  fine  and  penetrating  to  be  obstructed 
by  such  coarse  expedients,  tul  some  ingenious 
perscMk  bethought  him  of  that  wonderful  power, 
which  every  c^ikl  that  searches  (or  its  mother's 
needle  with  a  magnet,  sees  in  exercise.  Masks 
of  magnetized  steel  wire  are  now  constructed 
and  adapted  to  the  faces  of  the  workmen.  By 
these  the  air  is  not  merely  strained  but  9tarthtd 
in  its  passage  through  them,  and  each  obnoX* 
ious  atom  arrested  and  removed.''^ 

This  interesting  fact  affords  a  striking  proof 
of  the  useful  purposes  to  which  the  powers  and 
pn^>erties  d*  natural  substances  maybe  applied, 
when  the  mind  is  directed  to  contemplate  them 
in  all  their  bearings,  and  to  trace  them  to  all 
their  legitimate  consequences.  The  attractive 
power  St  the  magnet,  considered  not  only  in  its 
relation  to  iron  and  steel,  but  to  all  other  sub- 
stances in  which  magnetical  virtue  is  Ibund  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  to  reside— might,  ther^ 
rare,  in  the  hands  of  an  ingenious  me<£anic,  lead 
to  many  interesting  experiments,  which  might 
pave  the  way  for  the  most  important  practical 
results. 

The  facts  conneoted  with  the  science  of  Geo- 
logy  may  likewise,  in  many  faistanees,  be  direct-  - 
ed  to  practical  purposes.    From  tho  researches 
which,  of  late  years,  have  been  made  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  earth,  geologists  are  now  pretty  we& 
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i  with  the  poadoa  and  altenuitioD  of 
itooosta,  and  with  the  different  fiwsilfl  which 
■a/  be  expected  to  aboand  in  any  particiilar 
diitaict.  Althou^  these  reeearchefl  were  on* 
dartaken  diietfy  with  a  Tiew  to  ascertain  the 
changes  which  have  happened  in  the  atructure 
ef  oar  ^obe,  and  to  support  certain  theories  of 
Ihe  earth — yet  ihey  may  frequently  be  of  use  to 
luided  proprieiors,  to  engineers,  and  to  specnk* 
Isrsm  «nmi|^operatk>nB,soastodirect  themin 
their  invertigationf,  and  prevent  them  from  em- 
haridng  in  schemes  that  nay  ohiniately  blast  their 
wpectatiops,  eifaanst  theirjesources,  and  lead  to 
farstrisTmUe  rain.  The  rainoas  effects  some* 
Cfanss  produced  by  ignorance  of  this  subje^ 
«re  strikai^  iBoslrated  by  the  ftiiowtngfiict  :— 
**  It  is  not  many  yean  since  an  attempt  was 
«Mfe  toestaUish  a  eoUiery  at  BeihiU,  in  Sussex. 
T^  appearance  of  thin  seams  and  aheets  of 
fcsafl  wood,  and  wood-coal,  with  some  other  i»- 
itiflisM  iiMnir  to  what  occur  in  the  neighbonr- 
hnad  of  the  ^eat  eoal  beds  m  the  north  of  Eng-> 
iMd,  havmg  led  to  the  sinkiagof  a  sBaA,  and 
tin  erection  of  machinery,  on  a  scale  of  rast  ei^ 
Isl^  nud  leas  than  eight  thousand  pounds  are 
•aid  to  hare  been  laid  out  on  this  project,  which^ 
It  Is  afanost  nsedless  to  add,  proved  completely 
■boitiTe,  as  every  geologiBt  would  have  at  once 
^sffiarfid  it  wMt,  the  whole  ssswnblage  of  geo» 
logical  Cuts  hisng  advene  to  the  existence  of  a 
tMular  eoal  bed  in  the  Haslingi'  $md;  while 
duson  wUch  Beihill  is  sitnated,  is  sepaoUed 
Iran  Che  oeo/  sflnis  by  a  series  of  interposed 
beds  oTsDch  enormous  thickness  as  to  render  all 
idea  of  pencMracing  iknugk  them  absurd.— The 
hjalnry  of  miaiag  speculations  is  fufl  of  similar 
cases,  where  a  very  moderate  acquaintance 
with  die  mmtmi  srdir  ^natmre,  to  say  nothing  of 
theoretical  views,'  would  have  saved  many  a 
mngaiwn  adventurer  from  utter  ruin."* 

The  study  of  the  various  branches  of  JVoftirat 
liiiHi'f  night  also  be  rendered  productive  of 
vtihty  in  diftrent  departments  of  the  arts.  It 
fa  qnite  evident  that  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
B^immy  wnd  be  highly  usefid  to  gardenen  and 
dnk  hbourers,  and  to  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  hOTtieidtural  and  rural  operations.  Not  only 
a  knowledge  of  the  eloMajUatkm  and  arrang** 
mtvi.  of  pfaints,  but  also  of  their  physiological 
twcture  and  fractions,  of  their  medionalquali- 
lies,  and  of  the  chyndcal  properties  of  soils  and 
the  diflereat  manures,  will  be  found  of  consida- 
nJble  utility  to  such  individuals. — Zoology  and 
Oisiyariiliin  AntOomyj  which  describe  the  p^ 
Citiar  auucture  and  habits  of  animals,  hath 
6raign  and  domestic,  will  convey  various  por- 
tiont  of  interesting  information  to  shepherds, 
calrie  <if>alers,  and  agriculturists  of  every  de- 
■Eiipoun.  An  acquaintance  with  3Burahgyt 
which  treats  of  the  solid  and  inanimate  mate- 
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rials  of  our  gk>be,— the  earthy,  saline,  inflam- 
mable, and  metallic  substances  of  which  it  is 
composed,  must  be  interesting  to  lapidaries, 
jewellers,  iron-lbundera,  and  all  who  are  em* 
ployed  in  working  various  metals.  To  know 
the  ncUure  of  those  siidwtaaces  on  which  they 
are  operating,  the  materiab  with  which  they  are 
united  in  their  native  ores,  their  combinatioa 
with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  carbon,  the 
changes  produced  upon  thtoi  by  oxygen  and  the 
different  acids,  their  relations  to  heat,  and  the 
liquids  with  which  they  may  come  in  contact, 
and  the  various  compounds  mto  which  they  wutf 
be  fiirmed,  wiQ  have  a  direct  tendency  not  only 
to  increase  dieir  stock  of  general  knowledge,  bi^ 
to  render  them  nore  skUfiil  and  intelligent  in. 
their  respective  professioos.  JUtMrefa^,  which 
treats  of  the  weather  and  the  variahle  phsno* 
nmna  of  the  atmosphere,  will,  in  many  instances^ 
be  finnd  a  usefril  study  to  marinen,  fishennent 
traveBen,  and  &rmen,  by.  which  they  may  fire* 
qoently  be  directed  in  their  movements,  and 
avoid  many  inconveniences  and  dangers.  By 
aacafiiBy  atteacfing  to  the  iBotioM  of  the  barome* 
ter  and  thermometer,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  electrical  state  of  the  atsMwphere,  the  diroo* 
tion  of  the  winds,  and  the  appearances  of  tha 
«londs,  the  fiumer  may  be  warned  of  the  ooo* 
tinuanoeof  rain  or  drought,  and  direct  his  spa* 
rations  aocordhigjb^}  to  as  to  ptoteot  his  produoa , 
from  danger.  ^ 

There  is  no  application  of  aoieace  to  the  arte 
of  more  importance,  and  man  extensive  in  its 
effects,  than  that  of  the  empfeyment  of  ^totm 
tor  driving  all  kinds  of  martrinery,  and  lor  pro^ 
pefiiag  vessels  along  riven  and  across  the 
oeean.  « It  has  armed,"  says  Mr.  Jeffi^,«  the 
IbeMe  band  ef  man  with  a  power  to  whioh  na 
limits  can  be  assigned— «Qmpleted  the  dominion 
of  mhMl  over  the  most  refriuiory  qualities  of 
matter,  and  laid  a  sun  frrandation  frir  aH  thoaa 
frrtun  miracles  of  mechanic  power,  which  an 
to  aid  and  reward  the  laboun  of  after  geaerar- 
tions."  The  first  person  who  appean  to  have 
entertained  the  idea  of  empbying  steam  for  pro* 
polling  vessels,  was  Mr.  J.  HnUs,  in  the  year 
17S6.  Butlt  was  not  till  1807,  when  Mr.  Ful- 
ton launched,  at  New-Tork,  tfaefint  steam  boat 
he  had  constructed,  that  navigation  by  steam 
was  introduced  to  general  practice,  which  may 
therefcre  be.oonsidered  as  the  epoch  of  the  in- 
vention. In  a  few  yean  every  river  and  bay 
hi  the  United  States  became  the  scene  of  steam 
navigation.  In  1822  then  wen  more  than  360 
ateam  vessels  oonnected  with  these  States, 
Bome  of  them  of  ei^  and  nine  hundred  tons 
burden,  and  by  this  time,  doidttless,  they  an 
mon  than  doubled.  In  1819  an  expedition  IsA 
Pittsburg,  descended  the  Ohio  in  stsam-boats 
lor  1100  miles,  and  then  ascending  the  rapid 
Mimouri,  proeeeded  to  the  distance  of  no  toss 
dian  two  thoosaad  five  hundred  onki.    Thsy 
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have  now  been  introduced  into  erery  country  in 
Europe.  On  the  principal  rivers  and  seas  con- 
nected with  the  British  Isles,  and  even  in  the 
Scottish  lakes,  these  vessels  are  sweeping  along 
in  majestic  pomp,  against  wind  and  tide,  diver- 
sifying the  scenery  through  which  they  pass, 
-  and  transporting  travellers  and  parties  of  plea^ 
sure  to  their  destinaticm,  with  a  rapidity  unex- 
anq^led  in  former  ages.  On  the  Clyde  alone 
more  than  fifty  or  siity  steam  vessels  are  con- 
stantly plying.  The  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Rhone,  the  Elbe,  the  Seine,  the  Danube,  the 
Wolga,  the  lakes  of  Constance  and  Geneva,  and 
of  many  other  riven  and  inland  seas,  is  now  en- 
livened by  these  powerfbl  machines,  conveying 
goods  and  passengers  in  every  direction.  Even 
die  Atlantic  ocean,  an  extent  of  more  limn  three 
liioosind  miles,  has  been  traversed  by  a  steam- 
boat in  twenty  days;  and  the  period,  we  trust, 
is  not  fitf  distant,  when  the  Red  Sea,  the  Per^ 
sian  Gulph,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Enxine,  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  even  the  wide  Pacific, 
win  bo  traversed  by  these  rapid  vehicles,  con- 
veying riches,  liberty,  religion  and  intelligence 
to  the  islands  of  the  ocean,  and  ibnniag  a  bond 
ef  union  among  all  nations. 

The  admiral  improvements  ro  the  construc- 
tion cittmm  carriage  which  are  now  going  for- 
ward, are  no  less  worthy  of  attention.  The 
n^id  movements  of  these  madiines,  which  have 
been  lately  introduced  on  the  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  railway,  and  the  security  and  com- 
Ibrt  with  which  they  are  attended,  have  excited 
the  astonishment  of  every  beholder.  And  no 
wonder, — since  goods  and  passenseis  are  now 
conveyed  between  these  cities,  witb  a  velocity 
of neuly  thir^  miles  an  hour!  sor  that  it  may 
be  said,  with  the  strictest  propriety,  that  the 
steam  engine  is  the  most  bnlliaut  prA^ont  ever 
made  by  philosophy  to  mankind. 

The  discovery  of  carbureUed  hydrogen  gaa, 
and  its  application  to  the  purpose  ofiUuminating 
our  dwelling-houses,  streets,  and  mamifactories, 
may  also  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  arts. 
Every  city,  and  every  town  of  a  moderate  size, 
is  now  enlivened  with  the  splendid  Brilliancy  pro- 
duced fi-om  this  invisible  substance  ;  pipes  for 
its  conveyance  have  been  laid,  of  many  hundred 
miles  in  extent,  and  diver^ng  into  numerous 
ramifications,  uul  thousands  of  aitists  are  em- 
;>loyed  inconiducting  its  manufacture,  and  form- 
ing tubes  and  other  deuces  for  distributing  it  in 
all  directi<m8. 

Now,  since  the  inventions  to  which  I  am 
adverting  are  founded  on  chymical  and  mecha- 
nical principles,  and  oa  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science,  and  since  many  thousands  of  mechanics 
are  now  employed  in  constnicting  the  machinery 
connected  with  these  inventions,  ftnd  in  con- 
ducting its  operations  both  by  sea  and  land,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importaiioe«  in  order  to  their  being 


fiiUy  qualified  for  their  respective  departmeofi^ 
that  they  understand  the  scientific  principles 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  such  ma- 
chines and  engines,  the  peculiar  uses  of  every 
part,  the  manner  in  which  the  chymical  agents 
employed  operate,  and  the  effects  which,  in  any 
given  circumstance,  they  must  necessarily  pro-' 
duce.  In  particular,  it  is  indispensably  neces- 
sary, that  engine^menj  and  others  employed  for 
directing  these  machines,  when  in  (^eration, 
should  be  acquainted  with  every  part  of  their 
Structure,  and  the  prmciples  on  which  their 
movements  depend ;  for  the  comfort  and  «s/<4f 
of  the  public  are  dependent  on  the  caution  and 
4(111  with  which  they  are  conducted.  How  oauld 
any  man  be  qualified  for  such  a»  office  witlioul 
soma  portion  of  scientific  knowledge  7  and  bow 
could  travellers  in  such  vehicles  consider  their 
lives  and  pr(^>erty  secure,  if  they  were  not 
guided  by  men  of  intelligence  and  prudence  9 
To  the  want  of  such  caution  and  skill  are 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  most  of  the  disasters  and 
fttal  accidents,  connected  with  such  operatioas^ 
which  have  hitherto  taken  place. 

Besides  the  agricutturists,  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, and  artificers  aUnded  to  above,  there 
are  numerous  other  classes  to  which  similar 
remarks  wiH  apply.  In  short,  there  is  scarcely 
an  individual,  however  obscure,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  society,  but  may  derive  practical  benefit 
ircm  an  acquaintance  with  science.  "  The  farm- 
servant  or  day  labourer,''  says  Lord  Brougham, 
*'  whether  in  his  master's  employ,  or  tending  the 
concerns  of  his  own  cottage,  must  derive  great 
practical  benefit, — must  be  both  a  better  servant, 
and  a  more  thrif^,  and,  therefore,  comfortable 
cottager,  for  knowing  something  of  the  nature  at 
soils  and  manures,  which  chymistry  teaches,  and 
something  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and  the  qua** 
lities  and  growth  of  plants,  which  he  leama 
from  natunl  history  and  chymistry  together. 
In  truth,  though  a  man  is  neither  a  mechanic  nor 
a  peasant,  but  only  one  having  a^pot  to  boil,  he 
is  sure  to  learn  from  science  lessons  which  witt 
enable  him  to  cook  his  morsel  better,  save  his 
fuel,  and  both  vary  his  dish  and  improve  iU^ 
The  art  of  good  and  cheap  cookery  is  intimatetf  ^ 
connected  with  the  principles  of  diymical  philo- 
sophy, and  has  received  much,  and  wiU  yet 
receive  more,  improvement  firom  their  applies* 
tion.^^-'Nay,  even  the  kitehen  mmdy  the  laundry 
maid,  and  the  mistress  of  every  family,  may  de- 
rive many  useful  hints  fr<Mn  the  researches  off 
science.  The  whole  art  of  cookery  is  a  chymical 
operation,  and  so  are  the  arts  of  washing,  dres- 
sing, bleaching,  and  dyeing.  By  a  knowledge 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  acids  and 
other  chymical  substances,  they  wduld  learn 
how  to  eradicate  stains  of  ink,  grease,  &c<  from 
cotton,  finen,  woollen,  and  silks,  in  the  safest 
and  most'eflfectual  manner,  and  many  other  pro- 
cesses of  great  utility  in  domestic  life.    Evso 
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^B6  azt  of  kincfliiig  a  fire,  and  cis^rring  it  when 
Hiir?U^j  depends  on  philosophical  principles. 
For  example,  the  stirring  oTa  fire  is  of  use,  be- 
cause it  makes  a  hoUow,  where  the  air  being 
rarefied  by  the  adjacent  heat,  the  surrounding 
air  rushes  into  the  partial  vacuum,  and  impart- 
ing its  oxjgen,  gives  liie  to  the  fire  and  carries 
the  flame  ^ong  with  it.  On  this  principle  the 
ibQowing  rules  are  founded.  I.  Never  stir  a 
fire  when  fi-eah  coals  are  laid  on,  particulaily 
when  they  are  very  small,  because  they  imme- 
Aately  laO  into  the  vacuum,  and  prevent  the 
ftocees  of  the  oiygen  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  the  principle  of  combustion.  2.  Always  keep 
^  boClom  bar  dear,  becanse  it  u  there  chiefly 
Aat  the  air  rashes  in  to  nourish  the  fiiel.  S. 
Never  begin  to  stir  aft  top,  unless  when  the 
konom  is  quite  clear,  and  the  top  only  wants 
brsakii^  otherwise  the  mddndled  fuel  may  be 
pressed  down  in  a  body  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
access  of  atmospheric  airpverented. 

'  MIS,  of  a  similar  kind,  of  the  practical 
I  of  sdeace,  might  have  been  given 
tindefinite  extent;  hot  the  above  spe- 
dmem  may  suffice  as  corroborative  of  the  gene- 
ral positkm    thit  scieotific  knowledge  wouki 
I  and  mano&cturers  of  all  d** 
» sl^fid  in  the  prosecution  of  their 


e,  howarer,  may  be  disposed  to  insinuate, 
that  it  is  qoite  eaou^  hr  philosophers  to  aaoer- 
tsio  prinoples,  aadto  lay  down  rules  founded' 
opoa  them,  Car  the  direction  of  the  mechanic  or 
artisan  t-^^or,  thai  k  is  only  requisite  that  the 
directors  and  superintendents  of  chymical  pro- 
eemos  and  mechanical  operations,  should  be 
acgnainffid  with  that  portion  of  science  which  is 
aimiMBij  tar  their  peculiar  departments.  Bat 
It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  mechanir  who 
works  merely  by  rules,  without  knowing  the 
fcmiiatinn  or  rsssras  of  them,  is  only  like  a 
duU  who  repeats  hb  catechism  by  rote,  without 
attadiing  a  single  idea  to  the  words  he  utters,  or 
ike  a  hone  driving  a  thrashing  machine,  without 
deriafting  from  the  narrow  cirale  to  which  he  is 
Bncessarily  confined.  When  any  accident  oo- 
oors,  whea  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
•eosewhat  dianged,  when  the  same  principle  on 
whkh  he  generally  proceeds  requires  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  new  object  or  mode  c^  operation,  he 
cither  blonders  his  work,  or  feels  himself  ulteriy 
aft  a  k>8s  how  to  proceed.  The  least  deviation 
from  his  aocnstomed  trammels  puts  him  out, 
bectnse  he  has  im>  dear  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  principles  on  which  his  practice 
depends.  Hence  we  uniformly  find,  that  a  man 
flf  scientific  acquirements  will  easily  comprehend 
die  pbui  of  any  new  madiine  or  architectural, 
aperatkm,  and  be  able  to  execute  it,  while  he 
who  works  only  Inr  aquare  and  rule,  wiU  hesitate 
at  every  step,  and  perceive  immmcffable  diflicul- 
fies  ia  hifl  way.    To  oonfine  artisti  to  nwra 


rules,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  princi{de9  on 
which  they  are  founded,  ti  to  degrade  their 
intellectual  nature,  to  reduce  them  to  something 
like  mere  machines,  to  render  them  less  usefiil 
both  to  themselves  and  to  their  employers,  and 
to  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  and 
mechanical  arts. 

The  following  instance  may  be  stated  as  a 
specimen  of  the  advantages  <^  chymical  know- 
ledge, and  of  the  practical  purposes  to  which  it 
may  bo  applied  in  difl*erent  regions  of  the  ^obe. 
A  young  Parisian,  of  the  name  of  Leger  went 
on  a  commercial  adventure  to  Egypt  in  the  year 
]  882 ;  but  during  some  of  the  convulsions  ofthaft 
unsettled 'country,  he  kwt  the  little  property  with 
which  he  was  intrusted,  and  was  forced  to  make 
a  precipitate  retreat  fixxn  Sues  to  Alexandria* 
He  remained  some  time  at  Alexandria,  destto<e 
and  ahnost  bopdeM.  But  the  talent  of  observa- 
tion, and  the  social  habits  characteristic  of  hie 
oountrjrmen,  came  to  his  aid :  in  a  lucky  mo» 
ment  he  formed  the  reeobtioii  of  retrieving  hie 
fortune  by  introducing  the  luxury  of  iet  into  the 
parched  land  of  the  Ptolemies.  Thncommonpro- 
duct  of  wintiy  regions  is  knownio  be  as  gratefol  to 
the  languid  natives  of  tropaoal  dimates  as  ardent 
spirits  are  to  the  benumbed  inhabitaats  of  the 
Pdar  drde.  Having  succeeded  in  efiecting  a 
return  to  his  family,  the  enterprising  Parisian 
was  enaUed  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  Clay 
Lussac  and  Thenard,  to  adopt  the  best  means 
that  chymistry  could  devise  for  the  preeervatkiQ 
of  ice,  both  during  the  rcy%§ef  and  after  its  ar- 
rival in  a  sultry  latitude ;  and  at  length  set  otH 
fixxn  Paris  with  his  inventions,  and  arrived  safoly 
at  Alexandria,  in  April  1828.  The  sovereign 
of  Egypt,  Mahommed  Ali,  was  delimited  at  tUa 
novel  addition  to  oriental  luxuries ;  and,  besidea 
valuable  presents,  gave  the  inventor  the  exdn- 
sive  right  for  five  years  of  inq)orting  ice  into  hia 
dommions.  This  privilege  is  estimated  to  be 
worth  one  million  of  firancs,  or  nearly  BOfiOOL 
In  andent  times  the  world  was  enlightened  by 
the  learning  of  Egypt ;  the  greatest  {^osophers 
travelled  tluther,  as  to  the  fountain-head  of  sd* 
ence ;  but  the  land  of  Sesostres  and  Alexander 
has  now  become  the  prey  of  the  ferodous  Moa« 
iem;  and  whatever  she  enjoys  of  art,  know* 
ledge  or  dvilization,  she  is  oompeQed  to  receif  e 
from  the  once  barbarous  regions  of  the  West.* 
• 

U.  Scientific  knowledge  wiU  not  only  render 
persons  more  skilfol  in  their  respective  emptoyw 
ments,  but  toUl  enable  them  to  make  tmprov»- 
meiU*  in  the  orfs,  and  in  Ihefikyeical  adeneee  wkh 
wkieh  they  are  oomyeeted. 

It  has  frequently  been  affirmed  that  many 
nsefiil  'inventions  have  been  owing  to  dianee^ 
a^d  that  persons  ignorant  of  sdence  have  stum- 
bled open  them  without  any  previous  inrestiga^ 
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tioo.  It  M  Dot  denied,  that  Mveral  imnentiooB 
haT9  orifinated  in  this  way,  but  tbey  are  much 
fewer  than  is  generally  imagined ;  and,  in  al- 
most every  instance^  where  chance  suggested 
the  first  iMnt  of  any  invelttion,  the  future  im- 
provements were  directed  by  the  hand  of  ge- 
nius and  the  uds  of  science.  It  is  said,  that  the 
invention  of  the  t^escope  was  owing  to  a  spec- 
tacle-maker's boy  having  accidentally  taken  up 
two  convex  classes  of  diBerent  focal  distances, 
and  placed  the  one  near  his  eye  and  the  other 


at  a  considerable  distance,  when  be  perceived, 
on  looking  through  them,  the  spire  of  a  neigh- 
bouring church  turned  upside  down,  and  much 
larger  than  its  usual  size.  The  ^ther  of  tbo 
.boy,  amazed  at  this  singular  appearance,  be- 
thought himself  of  adjusting  two  glasses  on  a 
board,  supporting  (hem  in  two  brass  or  wooden 
circles,  which  might  be  removed  nearer  to,  or 
&rther  from  each  other  at  pleasure,  as  in  the 
following  figure,  where  A  represents  the  object, 
B  the  lens  next  the  object,  a  the  inverted  imago 


by  it,  O  the  glass  next  the  eye,  and  D 
the  sliding  board  on  which  it  was  fixed,  for  ad- 
justing the  focus.  Such  appears  to  have  been 
the  firat  rude  construction  of  a  telescope.  But 
so  kag  as  the  invention  remained  in  this  state, 
it  was  of  little  benefit  to  society.  It  was  not 
before  Galileo,  a  philosopher  of  Tuscany,  heard 
of  the  circumstance,  and  entered  into  investiga- 
tions on  the  refraction  of  light,  and  the  proper^' 
ties  of  lenses,  that  this  noble  instrument  was 
improTisd  and  directed  to  the  heavens  for  the 
purpose  of  making  astronomical  discoveries ) 
■ad  aU  the  subsequent  improvements  it  has  re- 
ceived, have  been  the  result  of  reasonings,  and 
oxperimental  investigations,  conducted  by  men 
of  adence.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  m  oon»equenc€ 
<ff  km  experimenta  and  diaanmuMrenpeddng  light 
md  ooiaun,  detected  the  true  cause  of  the  im- 
perfoction  of  the  common  refracting  telesc<^, 
and  suggested  the  substitution  of  m|talline  spe- 
cula instead  of  lenses,  which  led  bun  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  r^/Ucting  telescope ;  and  Mr. 
DoUond,  in^oonstqumct  of  hii  itwtaUgatiotu  and 
taptrimmiU  mpmtmg  th*  d^erent  digroea  ofr^ 
fraction  and  divergent/  <if  colour  produced  bjf 
diffirentMnda  of  gla$$,  effected  the  greatest  im- 
provement that  haid  ever  been  made  on  the  r^ 
fr^aUng  telescope,  hy  producing  an  image  free 
of  the  imperfections  caused  by  the  blending  of 
the  prismatic  colours.  And  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  the  fiuthor  improvement  of  this  tele* 


scope  will  chiefly  depend  on  ascertainbg  the 
true  chymioal  composition  of  flint  glass  for  achro* 
matic  purposes,  and  the  proper  mode  of  conduct* 
ing  its  manufacture,  which  may  lead  to  the  con- 
struction of  instruments  of  this  kind,  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  has  ever  yet  been  attempted, 
and  to  discoveries  in  the  celestial  regions  &r 
beyond  those  which  have  hitherto  been  made. 
But  such  improvements  can  never  be  effected, 
unless  by  numerous  experimental  investigations, 
conducted  by  those  whose  minds  are  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  chymical  and  op- 
tical science.'*' 

*  One  of  the  latest  improvements  on  Acfaromatie 
oMeci^lasses  was  made  hy  a  foreigner  of  the  name 
QiQuGiond,  who  was  orklnally  a  cabinet  maker. 
After  acquiring  a  knowlMge  of  the  principles  of 
optics,  and  of  the  mode  of  constructing  telescopes* 
he  applied  himself  particularly  to  ascertain  the 
proper  composition  oT  JUnt  sias9  for  aohromatio 
purposes;  and,  after  spending  twenty  or  thlitjr 


years  in  making  experiments— casting  one  pot  of 

J  lass  after  another,  and  meeting  with  f^quent 
isappointmcnts,— he  at  length  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing glass  for  achromatic  telescopes,  of  larger  dimen* 
slons  and  of  a  quality  superior  to  what  could  for- 
merly  be  procured.  Of  this  glass  was  formed  the 
largest  triple  achromatic  teleso(H)e  ever  constructed, 
which  was  lately  erected  in  the  observatory  of  tha 
university  at  Dorpat,  under  the  direction  of  M. 
Fraunhofer.  This  glass  is  perfectly  free  fh>m  veins, 
ahd  has  a  greater  dispersive  power  than  any  ob- 
tained before.  The  diameUr  of  this  ot^ect  glass  la 
almost  ten  Inches,  and  its  focal  distance  I6  feet 
It  has  four  eye-pieces,  the  k>west  magnifyinc  I7t 
ttass,  and  the  highest  70t  times.  Mr.  TuUey  of 
IsUngtoo  latoly  ffflistructedj  of  *if"j|fr  nataidslL 
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With  regard  to  the  niTeiition  and  improve- 
nest  of  the  He—  m^mt— e  story  has  been  told 
^  lint  an  idle  boy  being  employed  to  stop  and 
apeft  a  raWe,  saw  that  he  couki  save  himself  the 
Krauble  of  attending  and  watching  it,  by  fixing  a 
plog  opon  a  part  ol  the  machine  which  came  to 
the  place  at  the  proper  times,  in  consequence  of 
^  general  nKnTement.**  Whether  or  not  this 
■lory  has  any  Ibundation  in  truth— certam  it  is, 
that  an  the  most  osefid  improvements  in  this 
Magine  have  been  the  result  <^the  most  elaborate 
researches  and  investicatioas  ofscientific  truths, 
ne  first  distinct  noUon  of  the  structure  and 
•peratioo  of  this  powerful  machine  appears  to 
kare  been  giren  hy  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
Ib  1663,  in  his  *<  Century  of  Inventioos.**  Its 
sabseqoent  improrements  by  Savary,  Blackey, 
Kewcomeo,  BeigfaCon  and  Fitzgerald,  were  the 
reaidts  of  physical  knowledge,  of  mechanical 
flidfl,  and  of  the  moat  laborious  investigations. 
Its  latest  and  most  important  improvements  by 

Banofihctured  by  the  same  artist,  a  telescope  whose 
Clbgfid-gki^s  is  mbout  seven  Lncbes  diameter,  and  its 
focal  l«a^tb  twelve  feet,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
tessioo  <of  Dr.  Pearson.  The  piec&of  flint-glass  of 
Which  the  concave  leas  was  formed,  cmi  Mr.  Tultey 
about  ihirty  gaineas.  Unfortunately  for  science,  the 
IncenUm?  artist  (Oolraad)  Is  now  dead,  and  it  ia 
imoextain  wbetber  he  has  left  any  {articular  details 
•C  hks  tirocess  behind  bira.  The  possltilLity,  how- 
•vet,  of  prccuTlng  gUss  forthe  conslxuction  of  very 
laree  achromatle  lelescopet  Is  now  put  beyond  a 


The  oAsdendBe  reader  may  acquire  a  reneni 
Idea  of  an  achromatic  object-glass  m>m  the  follow. 
tag  figure,— where  A  D  lepreseats  a  double  unequally 
•onvez  lens  of  awn  giu»,  C  B  a  doaUe  concave 
9iMni  WsM,  and  £  P  another  convex  lens  of  crown. 
Tbeee  are  placed  toeeiher  in  the  manner 
m  the  ngore,  and  form  what  is  called 


aftachrooatle  obfect-glass,  the  term  athrtmattt  sig • 
ttigta^fret  of  aHmw.  Sometimes  only  two  lenses, 
a  eonvKx  of  crown,  and  a  concave  of  flint-glass  are 
eoanbtned  for  the  same  purpose.  In  the  case  of  a 
ttasSe  convex  glass,  the  image  formed  Is  btended 
with  the  pctsmatio  colours  which  come  to  foci  at 
oflecent  distances  from  the  lens,  and  consequently 
pradoce  a  comparatively  indistinct  image,  which 
wiUwK  admit  of  a  high  magnifjrlng  power.  But  the 
echromatic  lens,  forming  an  inuue  without  colour, 
will  bear  a  larger  aperture,  and  a  higher  magnifying 
powtr.  than  a  common  refractor  of  the  same  length. 
Bo  great  Is  the  dlfrerence---that  an  achromatic  tele- 
aoope  of  Dollood,  only  three  feet  ten  inches  in 
leogth,  was  found  to  equal,  and  even  excel  the 
ftaoos  aeilal  telescope  of  Huygens  of  1S9  feet  fbcal 
laagih.  and  the  gentlemen  present  at  the  trial  agreed 
that  **tb«  dwarf  was  fUrly  a  match  for  the  giant" 
Tte  pffneipal  obstacle  to  their  construction  on  a 
'  '  the  diflk^ftlty  of  procuring  large  pieces 
of  veins,  and  of  a  proper  dlspeiBive 


Mr.  James  Watt,  were  owing  no  Vm  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  which  adoned  his  miad, 
than  to  his  mechanical  ingenuity.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  tmly  philosophical  mimd,  eminently 
conversant  in  all  branches  of  natnr^  knowledge, 
and  the  pupil  and  intimate  fiiend  oif  Dr.  Black, 
and  had  attended  the  lectures  of  that  diAi». 
guished  philosopher  in  the  miiversity  of  Glasgow. 
And  he  often  acknowledged  <*  that  his  first  ideas 
on  this  subject  were  acquired  by  his  attendance 
on  Dr.  Black's  chymical  lectures,  and  fit>m  the 
emsideration  of  his  theory  of  latent  heat,  and 
the  expansibility  of  steam."  We  may  therefore 
rest  assured,  that  all  the  future  improvements 
and  new  applications  of  this  noUe  invention  will 
be  the  result  of  phjrsical  and  chymicd  knowledge 
combined  with  mechanical  skiU;  and  conse- 
quently, no  artizan  can  ever  expect  to  be  instro* 
mental  in  bringing  the  steam-engine  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  improvement,  and  in  directing  its  ener- 
gies to  all  the  purposes  to  which  they  ooay  be 
applied,  unless  the  pursuits  of  science  occupy  % 
c<msiderable  share  of  his  attention. 

Tlie  first  hint  of  the  marvM^^  oompoai  ]b 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  chance. 
Some  persons  may  have  accidentally  obeerved, 
that  when  a  small  loadstone  is  suspended  in 
water  on  apiece  of  wood  or  cork,  its  ends  pointed 
towardsthe  south  and  north.  Such  experiments 
seem  to  have  been  applied  at  first  for  mere 
amusement,  and  to  excite  astonishment  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  illiterate.  But  it  was 
not  till  some  genius  possessed  of  science  and  of 
reflecting  powers  seized  the  hint  thus  given,  that 
it  was  applied  to  the  important  purpose  of  direct- 
ing  the  mariner  in  his  course  througlf  the  path- 
less ocean.  And  to  science  we  are  indebted 
ibr  the  manner  of  determining  the  dediMtnn  of 
the  needle,  in  all  parts  of  the  workl,  by  means 
of  the  azimuth  compass,  and  thus  rendering  it 
an  accurate  guide  to  the  navigator  in  every 
region  through  which  he  moves.  The  discovery 
of  that  pecuUar  principle  termed  ^olvamsm,  was 
partly  owing  to  accident.  Whilst  Gahrani,  pre* 
fessor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  was  one  day  em* 
ployed  in  dissecting  a  fix»g,  m  a  room  where 
some  of  his  fiiends  were  amiwing  themsehree 
with  electrical  experiments,  one  of  them  havmg 
happened  to  draw  a  spark  fi^>m  the  conductor,  at 
same  time  that  the  professor  touched  one  of  the 
nerves  of  the  aninial,  its  whole  body  was  in- 
stantly shaken  by  a  violent  convulsioiv  Having 
afterwards  suspended  some  frogs  firom  the  iron 
palisades  which  surrounded  his  garden,  by 
means  of  metallic  hooks  fixed  in  the  spines  o^ 
their  backs,  he  observed  that  their  muscles  con« 
tracted  frequently  and  involuntarily,  as  if  from  a 
shock  of  electricity.  Such  facts,  presented  to 
the  view  of  unscientific  persons,  might  have  pro- 
duced nothing  more  than, a  gaze  of  wonder; 
perhaps  supernatural  powers  mi|ht  have  been 
resorted  to  in  order  to  acoountm  the  pheao* 
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,  ud  k  a  ahort  toM  they  migiitbaTe  beea 
^  ftrgotten  tm  a  visioii  of  the  night.  But  etich 
•cieatific  minde  as  theee  of  VaUi,  Volta,  Monro, 
F^ewler,  Davy,  Hiuaboldt  and  WoUaitoo,  having 
taiwd  upon  these  CmCs,  having  contemplated 
them  in  everr  point  of  view,  and  inifitiited  ex* 
perimenti  or  every  defcription  in  relation  to 
theai**maet  letoniahing  diecoverles  in  ecience 
have  been  brought  to  light — the  whole  aspect  of 
chymistiy  has  been  changed,  and  numerous  im- 
pfovements  introduced  into  the  practice  of  the 
■seiul  arts.  Alkalis  have  been  decomposed, 
sew  metallic  substances  discovered,  the  cause 
«f  the  common  of  metals  ascertained,  and  the 
neans  determined  by  which  it  may  be  effectu- 
ally prevented. 

It  is  a  truth  which  the  whole  histoiy  of  sci- 
anoe  fiilly  corroborates,  that  very  few  important 
diKoveries  have  been  made  by  accident  or  by 
ignorant  persons,  whose  minds  were  not  d£> 
rected  to  the  particular  object  of  research.  On 
the  other  Jiand,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  are  many  &cts  and  circumstancea 
which  have  passed  under  the  inspection  of  un- 
tutored minds,  which,  had  they  come  within  the 
range  of  men  ef  science,  would  have  led  to  many 
vsenil  inventaons  which  are  yet  hid  in  the  womb 
of  &i»mtjf  and  which  will  reward  the  industiy 
cf  mere  enlightened  generations.  The  invei>> 
tiou  to  which  we  have  now  adverted,  and  many 
others,  vrhere  chance  suggested  the  first  rude 
hints,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  lain  fi>r  ages 
Inobsouri^,  without  any  real  utility  to  "«fnH*H, 
had  not  the  gsBnis  of  science  seizeid  upon  them, 
viewed  them  in  aU  their  bearii^,  and  traced 
them  to  alHheir  legitimate  consequences  and  re- 
sults. Had  the  telescope,  the  steam  engine, 
•ad  the  mariner^s  compass,  in  their  first  embryo 
state,  remained  solely  m  the  hands  of  ignorant 
empirics,  they  might  have  been  reserved  merely 
as  play-things  fisr  the  purpose  of  vulgar  amuse- 
ment, or  exhibited  by  cunning  impostors  to  aid 
their  deceptions,  or  to  produce  a  belief  of  their 
■upemataral  powers.  But  science  matched 
them  finm  thf  han^t  of  the  ignorant  and  the  de- 
signing, and  having  added  the  requisite  improve- 
ments, bequeathed  them  to  mankind  as  the 
means  of  roture  advancement  in  the  paths  of 
knowledge,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  arts. 

It  nmy  be  laid  down  as  a  kind  of  axiom,  to 
ivfaich  few  exceptions  will  occur,  that  great  dia. 
eoveries  in  sdenoe  and  improvements  in  art  are 
never  to  be  expected  but  as  tlie  result  of  know- 
led^  combined  with  unwearied  investigation. 
This  axiom  might  be  illustrated,  were  it  neces- 
■aiy,  iecn  what  we  know  of  the  past  history  of 
our  most  usefial  inventions.  The  oelebratedM. 
Hn^gens,  who  first  disoovered  the  means  of  ren- 
dermg  ok>eks  exact  by  applying  the  pmdmhim, 
and  rendering  all  its  vibrations  equal  by  the  cy* 
doid— was  one  of  the  first  mathematicians  and 
utronooMcstiChisage.    He  had  kmg  kept  tha 


oblject  of  his  pursuit  before  his  adnd^  be  pUaA 
his  mechanical  ingenuity  in  adapting  the  mar 
chinery  of  a  clock  to  the  maintaining  of  the  vi» 
bratkms  of  a  pendulum,  and  bv  hit  mathemati- 
cal knowledge  investigated  the  theory  of  ica 
motion.  By  the  aid  of  a  new  department  of 
geometrical  scieace,  invented  by  himself,  h# 
showed  how  to  make  a  pendulum  swing  in  a  cy- 
cloid, and  that  its  vibrations  in  this  curve  are  aQ 
performed  in  equal  times,  whatever  be  their  ex- 
tent. The  ingenious  Mr.  Robert  Hooke,  who 
jwas  the  inventor  of  spring  ot  pocket  watches, 
and  of  several  astronomical  instnuneats  for  mak- 
ing observatioos  both  at  sea  and  land — was 
eminently  distinguished  for  his  philosophical  and 
matheniati<^  acquirements.  From  his  earliest 
years  he  discovered  a  genius  for  mechanics,  and 
all  his  other  knowledge  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
his  numerous  inventions  .and  contrivances.*— 
Otto  Guerieke,  who  invented  the  Air^fmn^y  was 
ooe  of  the  first  mathematicians  of  his  time ;  and 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle,  who  in^nvoed  this 
valuable  instrument,  was  one  of  the  mostittaa* 
trious  philosophers  of  the  age  and  country  ta 
which  he  lived.— Mr.  Ferguson,  the  inventor  of 
several  orreries,  the  astronoraiaal  rotula,  tfaa 
odipaarian,  the  mechanical  paradox,  aikd  other 
astronomical  machinery,  had,  from  lus  eariieat 
years,  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  hia  time  to 
the  study  of  mechanics,  and  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences  with  which  it  Ib  con* 
necied,  as  appears  torn  the  numerous  popular 
works  vrfaioh  he  published  on  these  subjects 
which  are  stiH  in  extensive  circulation.— Tha 
late  Mr.  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the  tpinmn^ 
Jamnittf  devoted  many*  years  to  the  study  of  me* 
chanics  and  to  the  improvement  of  his  inven- 
tion, till  he  was  perfectly  conversant  in  every 
thing  that  relates  to  the  construction  of  m^. 
chinery.  This  admirable  invention,  by  which  a 
pound  of  the  finest  cotton  has  been  spun  by  ma* 
chinery  into  a  yam  extending  more  than  119 
miles,  was  not  the  result  of  chance,  but  of  the 
most  unwearied  study  and  attention  in  regard  Is 
every  circumstance  which  had  a  bearing  en  tho 
object  of  his  pursuit :  and  as  he  had  not  ori- 
ginal^ received  any  thing  like  a  regviar  scieii* 
tific  education,  his  acquirements  were  the  resvk 
of  his  own  application  and  industry.— **  Thn 
new  process  of  refining  sugar,  by  which  moro 
money  has  been  made  in  a  shorter  time,  and  wttii 
less  risk  and  trouble,  than  was  ever  peihapa 
gained  from  an  invention,  was  discovered  by  as 
accomplished  chymist,  E.  Howaid,  brother  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  was  the  firuitof  a  long 
course  of  experiments,  in  the  progress  of  which, 
known  philosophical  principles  were  constant^ 
lied,  and  one  or  two  new  principles  aacei^ 


There  are  few  inventions  of  modem  tunea 
that  have  been  more  directly  the  result  of  phi- 
losophical knowledge  and  experiment,  than  the 
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m%  Ump,  inreiited  by  that  aocompHsbed  chy- 
ttift,  the  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy.  Ho  insti- 
tatad  a  series  of  |khilosophu^  experiments,  with 
fte  expiegs  purpoae  of  ccostracting,  if  poesiUe, 
a  lanpfa^  which  the  miner  might  walk  throu^ 
a  body  or  firo-damp  in  his  subterraneoos  apart- 
ments without  danger  of  an  explosion;  and  the 
■accasa  with  which  his  investigations  were  at^ 
twded,  led  to  one  of  the  most  beautiftil  and  use- 
fd  lATeatioos  which  distinguish  the  period  m 
vhi^  we  fire.*  Had  this  ingemots  philoso- 
pher beeo  ignorant  of  the.nature  and  properties  of 
oarborrected  hydrogen  gas,  of  the  composition  of 
•iBospberieair,  ofthe  natore  of  combustion,  and 
of  the  eenaral  principles  of  cfayndcal  scienca, 
he  eoud  nerer  hate  hit  upon  the  coostmction 
of  lUs  admirable  instrument,  and  the  uselhl  mi- 
fter  would  still  have  been  left  to  grapple  with  his 
fanrisible  enemy  (the  fire-damp)  without  any 
■eans  of  escaping  fixxn  its  destnictiTe  agency  .f 

*  See  Appendix,  ITo.  IX. 

*n  Is  more  Oian  pretaMe,  that  Mai  aeeUents 
feava  eeeaind  to  eoai  mines  wbeie  thssa  IsaiM  faKva 
baea  used,  owing  lo  tke  Ignorance  and  InatteaUon 
•rsome  of  those  arttsts  who  hate  been  employed  tn 
fbnaliif;  the  tvirt-^ouxe  with  which  they  are  sur- 

mnailart    Affieitform* ' 

vartecy  of  experknenta 


A  fMead  of  aBiaei  who  paiianaBA  a  gnat 

,_  ,_^  ■  wlihthis  Instrument,  with 

an^ecy  yawnrtWnaitoa  of  exploshK  gas,  Infonned  me. 


,w«aial 


■dad  wMfc  wire  gaaaa,  ma- 


■Bfactnred  by  an  aitist  la  a  lowa  la  the  north  oC 
Kngift  nd ,  and  who  nuppOet  U  fm- (he  tuC  9f  the  mi- 
mif  aw  explosten  uBlfcnBly  took  pbMie  when  the 
JastiiiBifiBl  was  plaeed  la  a  My  of  InflammaWa 
fUL  Bb.  suspected  thai  the  apertures  In  the  wlre- 
gaaxe  were  too  laire,  and  remonstrated  with  the 
artiataD  his  waacofacenraey;  and  It  was  aot  be- 
ftsa  he  psDcand  fausa  with  smaller  apertures  that 
Us  eiqperlmeius  succeeded ;  andtbey  were  attended 
wtih  complete  soeeeas  In  erery  Paxdn  experiment 
sAKtfwgMse  wasehaogad.  80  small  was  the  dlf- 
•usaee  inlhe  eoatextare  of  the  two  pieces  ofthe 
;  that.  u>  a  common  eye.  It  was  scarcely  per- 
lie.  It  to  ftmnd  by  ezpnimeat,  that  the  aver- 
sans  ta  the  saose  should  not  exceed  one  tweatieth 
af  an  web  square,  and  thai  wlxe  from  one  Ibrtieth 
•s  one  sixtieth  of  an  Inch  dtuneter.  is  the  most  con- 
aaaasoL  bd  Ow  artlsc  alluded  lo,  known  how  to 
■laiiiMaapeitiMenu  with  thislnstnimeiit,  and  uried 
Qa  elEMtf  of  his  fauae  befiDre  he  sold  It  for  the  pur- 
aoae  tateialed,  such  serious  blunders  would  not 
iava  haee  oooaytted.  Who  knows  but  the  defl- 
/  m  the«anae  alluded  to  mlfht  have  been  the 
e  of  the  destruction  of  several  lives  In  the  pits 
elt  was  used?  for  It  Is  a eertate  IHct  that  acct- 
I  from  ■splsstnas  are  oeeasAoaaUy  reeucrtn& 
I  in  oynes  where  these  lamps  are  generally  m 
Heoee  the  neresstty  of  chymical  knowledge 
"  atoseianclieaeearaoylntbosawhoaia 
;tatara  of  Inslmmaats  of  this  descrlp- 
the  accurate  construction  of  which  the 
■res  and  oemlbrts  of  a  useful  body  of  the  eonunn- 
•Ay  M^r  daptmd.  I  know  not  whether  It  be  eusto- 
ID  pat  the  safety-lamp  Into  the  hands  of  the 
\  without  first  tiyfn;  Its  efficiency  for  resisting 
I  of  exploshre  gases.  If  It  m  not,  it  ta  a 
amst  glaili^  and  daaguoos  oversight;  and  thsra 
caa  be  no  guestion,  thai  to  the  neglect  of  this  pre- 
aaackm  are  to  be  attrlboted  many  of  those  explo- 
stBoa  whieh  ka^m  tskso  plaoa  in  the  mlnea  wbeva 
Ms  tamp  has  been  lotrsdaeed.  Besides,  such  ae- 
gtats  havs  a  direct  tendency  to  detract  from  the 
msdia  of  tMa  aaeis  tDreatSoo,  toprerent  Hs  onlTer- 
asi  a^optlao.  and  to  madsr  uneattain  itsainoieocy 
lor  wasdlag  odT  dsstraoUva  axplo^oas.   But  from 
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We  may  fiirther  remark,  Aat  the  machaoio 
whose  mind  is  enlightened  with  scientific  know* 
ledge,Jkas  a  mmeh  gnater  clones  ^6ciag  iasen»- 
wtentttl  in  improving  the  arU,^  than  the  men  e^ 
taiif  or  pkUoeapher,  While  the  mere  phikMO* 
pher  is  demonstrating  principles  and  forming 
tiieories  in  his  closet,  and  sometimes  perfbrming 
experiments,  only  00  a  mnaU  scale,— ^e  work- 
man, in  certain  manufiu:tories,  has  a  daily  op- 
portuii^  cf  contemplating  diymical  processes 
and  ntechanical  operations  on  an  taeienmm  scale. 
and  of  perceiring  numberieas  roodlficatiaoa  and 
contrirancea,  which  require  to  be  attended  to, 
of  whirti  the  mere  scientific  speculator  can  fbim 
but  a  Tory  faint  and  inadequate  conception. 
Beifig  &miHar  with  the  most  minute  details  of 
erery  process  and  oneration,  he  can  perceiva 
redundancies  and  defects  imperceptible  to  other 
obserrers;  and,  if  he  has  an  accurate  knowledge 
ofthe  general  principles  on  which  his  operatiooa 
depend,  he  must  be  best  qualified  lor  miggesting 
and  contriting  the  requisite  improfrements.  At 
the  mechanic  is  constantly  huKtling  the  toola 
and  materida  with  which  new  experiments  and 
improrenients  may  be  nuule,— observing  the  tt* 
iects  of  certain  contrivances,  and  of  deviationa 
fifum  established  practice— and  witnessing  tha 
diymieal  and  mechanical  actions  of  bodies  on 
each  other — he  has  more  opportimities  of  obser* 
▼ation  in  these  respects,  and,  consequently^  if 
more  likely  than  any  ottier  class  cf  society  to 
strike  out  a  new  paffi  which  may  lead  to  soma 
useful  invention  in  the  arts,  or  discovery  in  the 
adaices.*  But  if  his  mind  is  not  imbued  with 
knowledge,  he  trudges  on,  tike  a  miU-borse,  in 
the  same  beaten  traick,  and  may  overloolc  a  thou* 
sand  opportunities  of  performing  experiments^ 
and  a  thoosand  circumstances  whidi  mi^ 
BQggoBt  new  improvements. 

In  short,  in  so  far  a^  chance  is  c<»icemed  in 
new  discoveriea  and  improvements  in  the  arts» 
the  scientific  mechanic  has  a  hundred  chancea 
to  one,  compared  vrith  the  ignoram  artificer,  tfiat, 
in  the  course  of  his  operations,  he  shaU  hit  upon 
a  new  principle  of  improvement :  his  chancea 
of  such  results  are  even  superior  to  those  of  tha 
most  profound  philosophers  who  never  engage  in 


ftmned  with  the  greatest  car^  and  with  eveir  poa- 
sIMe  oonblnatloa  of  explosive  gas,  and  freqaently 
exhibited  In  pitvate,  and  before  large  poMlc  audi- 
ences—4he  efficiency  of  this  lamp  fcr  resisting  the  eU 
fbets  of  fire-damp  Is  put  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
douht.  Illsknowntobethe  practice  of  some  mi- 
ners, occasionally  to  sciaw  off  the  top  of  their  laaip, 
In  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  more  ught  than  what 
shines  throogh  the  wke-gause.  Such  a  practice 
ought  to  be  suictly  proUbTted,  and  the  Instrameat, 
if  possible,  rendered  Incapable  of  being  opened  at 
top— a  practice  which  may  probably  have  been  tha 
oeoasloa  of  several  explosions.  If  tha  workmen 
lA  Bdaes  were  careftilly  Instructed  In  tha  genersl 
principles  of  chymlstxy.  and  partlenlafly  la  the  na> 
tam  ef  eomfaastloa,  explosions,  and  the  qnalllies  of 
tfasdUMentgassa.  they  would  notdaaa  la  hasavd 
sttehdaaisrous  expenmsnts. 

•0aeAppimlixNa.X. 
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pnedcal  operfttkns,  as  he  ii  coDBtasdy  in  the 
waj  of  perceiving  what  is  useless,  defective,  or 
in  any  way  amiss  in  the  common  methods  of 
procedure.  To  u^  a  commcm  expression,  '<  he- 
IS  in  the  way  of  good  luck,  and  if  he  possesses 
the  reqinsite  informatiMi,  he  can  take  the  ad- 
vantage of  it  when  it  comes  to  him."  And 
should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  hit  on  a  new  in- 
Tention,  he  will  probably  enjoy  not  merely  the 
honour  which  is  attached  to  a  new  discovery,  but 
also  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  generally 
result  from  it. 

We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  hope, 
that,  vere  scientific  knowledge  universal  dif- 
ibsed  among  the  wosking  daraes,  every  oepart- 
ment  of  the  useful  arts  wouki  proceed  with  a 
rapid  progress  to  perfection,  and  new  arts  and 
inventions,  hitherto  unknown,  be  introduced  on 
the  theatre  o£  the  world,  to  increase  the  enjoy- 
ments of  domestic  society,  and  to  embellish  the 
face  of  nature.  No  possible  limits  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  powers  of  genius,  to  the  resources 
of  science,  to  the  improven^ent  of  machinery,  to 
the  aids  to  be  derived  from  chymical  researches, 
and  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  mechanics  and 
labourers  when  guided  by  the  light  which  scien- 
tific discoveries  have  difiused  around  them. 
Almost  every  new  discovery  in  nature  lays  the 
foundati(»i  o£  a  new  art ;  uid  since  the  recent 
discoveries  d*  chymistry  lead  to  the  conviction, 
that  the  propertiei  and  powen  of  material  sub' 
tlaneea  are  onl^f  beginning  to  be  Seccvered — the 
resources  of  art  must,  in  some  measure,  keep 
pace  with  our  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  na- 
ture. It  is  by  seizing  on  these  powers,  and 
en^loying  them  in  subserviency  to  his  designs, 
that  man  has  been  enabled  to  perform  operations 
which  the  whole  united  force  of  mere  animal 
strength  could  never  have  accomplished.  Steam, 
galvanism,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  other  natural  agents,  formerly 
unnoticed  or  unknown,  have  been  called  into 
action  by  the  genius  of  science;  and,  in  the 
frnm  of  steam-boats  and  carriages,  Vcdtaic  bat* 
teries,  gasometers  ahd  air-balloons,  have  gene- 
rated forces,  effected  decompositions,  difiiised 
the  most  brilliant  illuminations,  and  produced  a 
celerity  of  motitm  both  on  sea  and  land  which 
have  astonished  even  the  philosophical  world, 
and  which  former  generations  would  have  been 
diqxMed  to  ascribe  to  the  agencies  of  infernal 
demons.  And  who  shall  dare  to  set  boundaries 
to  the  range  of  scientific  discovery— or  to  say, 
that  principles  and  powers  of  a  still  more  woi>- 
derfiil  and  energetic  nature,  shall  not  be  disco- 
vered in  the  system  of  nature,  calculated  to 
perform  achievements  still  more  striking  and 
magnificent?  Much  has,  of  late  years,  been 
peiformed  by  the  application  and  combination 
of  chymical  and  mechanical  powers,  but  much 
more,  we  may  confidently  expect,  will  be 
achisved  in  geaeralkiit  yet  to  come,  wfasa  the 


physical  universe  shall  be  more  extensively  €fl» 
plored,  and  the  gates  of  the  temfJe  of  knowledge 
thrown  open  to  aU.  Future  Watts,  Davys  and 
Aikwrights  will  doubtless  arise,  with  minds  still 
more  brilliantly  illuminated  with  the  lights  of 
science,  and  the  splendid  inventions  of  the  pr^ 
sent  age  be  far  surpassed  in  the  "  future  miracles 
of  mechanic  power,"  which  will  distinguish  the 
ages  which  are  yet  to  come.  But,  in  order  to 
this  "  wished  for  consummation,"  it  is  indispei»> 
sably  requisite  that  the  mass  of  maidiiBd  be 
aroused  from  their  slumbers,  that  knowledfe  be 
universally  diffused,  and  that  the  light  of  science 
shed  its  influence  on  men  of  every  nation,  of 
every  profession,  and  of  every  rank.  And  i^ 
through  apathy  or  avarice,  or  indulgence  in  se» 
sual  propensities,  we  refuse  to  lend  our  helpii^ 
hand  to  this  object,  now  that  a  spirit  of  inquiij 
has  gone  abroad  in  the  world— society  may  y6t 
relapse  into  the  dnrkness  which  envelop^  the 
human  mind  duriAg  the  middle  ages,  and  the 
noble  inventions  of  the  past  and  present  age, 
like  the  stately  monuments  of  Grecian  and  R<^ 
man  art,  be  lost  amidst  the  mists  of  ignorance, 
or  blended  with  the  ruins  of  empires. 

m.  The  knowledge  and  mental  activity  eoi^ 
ttected  with  the  improvement  of  the  arts,  would 
jnromoU  the  eiptemal  camfmi»  ofmanhndf  per^ 
ticularfy  of  the  lower  ordert  ofiodefy. 

Since  the  period  when  the  arts  began  to  be 
improved,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  after  loioiHedge 
was  excited  among  the  middling  and  lower  or* 
ders,  many  comforts  and  conveniencies  have 
been  introduced,  and  a  new  lustre  appears  oil  the 
hfie  of  general  society.  In  many  places  the  a^ 
pect  of  th«  country  has  been  entirely  changed ; 
the  low  thatched  cottage  of  the  farmer  has  arisen 
into  a  stately  mansion,  the  noisome  dun^iB 
which  'stood  within  two  yards  of  his  door,  has 
been  thrown  into  a  spacious  court  at  a  distance 
from  his  dwelling,  and  his  offices  display  a  neat* 
ness  and  elegance  which  seem  to  vie  With  those 
of  the  proprietor  of  the  soil.  The  gloomy  pe^ 
tish  church  with  its  narrow  aisle  and  tottering 
belfrey,  has  been  transformed  into  a  noble  light- 
some edifice,  and  adorned  with  a  stately  spire 
towering  above  all  surrounding  objects ;  and  the 
village  school,  within  whose  narrow  walls  a  him> 
dred  little  urchins  were  crowded,  like  sheep  in  a 
fdd,  has  now  expanded  into  a  spacious  halL 
Narrow  dirty  paths  have  been  improved,  roads 
formed  oo  spacious  plans,  canals  and  rsilwayt 
constructed,  streets  enlarged,  waste  lands  cok 
tivated,  marshes  drained,  and  the  interior  of 
houses  decorated  and  rendered  more  comfortable 
and  commodious.  In  districts  where  nothing 
fonnerly  appeared  but  a  dreary  waste,  prin^ 
fields  have  been  established,  cotton  mills,  fbii» 
deries,  and  other  manu&ctories  erected,  viDa^ 
reared,  and  the  noise  of  machinery,  ^  toDmg 
of  beDs,  the  sound  of  hammers,  the  buss  of  resli^ 
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tsd  the  bton  of  human  voices  and  of  ceaseless 
aeL'Tity,  DOW  diversify  the  scene  where  nothing 
was  Ibnnerty  heard  but  the  purling  stream  or  the 
Ikmiin^  of  the  tempest.  In  certain  pftrts  of  the 
eoaa^ry  where  the  passing  of  a  chariot  was  a 
kbkd  of  pheoomenon,  mails  and  6lagc-coa^:hes 
crowded  witii  traveOen  of  all  descriptions,  within 
and  without,  now  fijUow  each  other  in  rapid  suc- 
ce«3ian,  coovejioi^  their  passcngi^rs  with  unin- 
terrupted rapidi^,  and  at  one-half  the  expense 
faaaetiy  incurred.  Eren  on  the  inland  lake, 
whl^  scarcely  a  small  riciffwas  formerly  seen, 
MeauB-Tess«ls  are  now  beheld  sweeping  along  in 
fliajeitk:  style,  aod  landing  fashionable  parties, 
heroes,  divines,  and  philosophers,  to  enliven  the 
rval  hamlet,  the  heath-clad  mountain,  and  the 
rooantic  glen. 

Much,  however,  is  still  wanting  to  complete 
the  eiqeyments  of  the  lower  ranks  of  society. 
In  the  cmntnf,  many  of  them  live  in  the  most 
wretched  hovels,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain,  with- 
out a  separate  apartment  to  which  an  individual 
may  retire  hr  any  mental  exercise ;  in  towns,  a 
whole  bmily  is  freqaeoUy  crowded  into  a  single 
apartnieot  in  a  narrow  laae,  sarroonded  with 
fikh  and  noxioitt  exhalations,  and  where  the  light 
of  day  is  scarcdy  visMe.  la  such  habitations, 
where  the  kitdiea,  pertour,  and  bed-closet  are 
aA  oomprised  in  one  narrow  apartment,  it  is 
next  to  imposaibk  fin  aman  to  improve  his  mind 
\y  reading  or  reAectioa,  amidst  the  gloom  of 
nrffigfat,  the  noise  ot  duUren,  and  the  prepara- 
lioa  of  victuals,  even  altfaoiigh  he  felt  an  ardent 
denrs  lor  infeflectnal  enjoyment.  Hence  the 
raqipfirion  to  which  soch  persons  are  exposed  to 
seek  eoioyraent  io  wandering  through  the  streets, 
is  fieqaoiting  the  ale-bouse,  or  in  loanving  at 
the  fire-side  in  mental  inactivity.  In  order  that 
the  labourer  may  be  stimulated  to  the  cultivation 
«f  hit  mental  powers,  he  must  be  furnished  with 
those  domestic  conveniencies  requisite  for  at- 
taiaiBf  thjm  object.  He  must  be  paid  such  wages 
MM  w^  eaaUe  him  to  procure '  such  conveni- 
wrips,  aa4  <he  means  of  instruction,  otherwise 
k  is  next  thing  to  an  insult  to  exhort  him  to  pro- 
secute the  path  of  science.  7^  tong  howi  of 
laimur,  mmd  thg  pattry  remutteraHon  which  the  Pa- 
laver reccrne*  m  mamf  o/<mr  gphming-mitU  and 
other  manu&ctories,  so  long  as  such  domestic 
tUtmy  and  avaricious  pcactices  continue,  farm 
mm.  immrmaumiabU  barrUr  to  the  gentral  i^ffuaion 
mf  ktufwUdge. 

B  rt  were  the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  im- 
bvri  with  a  certain  portion  of  useful  science,  and 
did  they  poncss  soch  a  competency  as  every 
homan  being  ought  to  enjoy,  their  knowledge 
vouki  lead  ^m  to  habibt  of  di&genoe  and  eeo- 
mamy.  la  most  instances  it  will  be  found,  that 
ipioraaoe  is  the  fhiitfitl  source  of  indolence, 
wasfe,  and  extravagance,  and  that  aliject  poverty 
is  the  result  of  a  want  of  discrimination  and  pro- 
per anai^ement  m  the  nuinagemont  of  doraustic 


affairs.  Now,  the  habits  of  application  which 
tJie  acqui<4ition  of  knowledge  oeccssariiy  pro- 
duccit,  would  naturally  be  carried  intd^e  va- 
rious departments  of  labour  pectiliar  to  their  sta- 
tions, and  prevent  that  laziness  and  inattention 
which  is  too  common  among  the  working  classes, 
and  which  not  unfrequently  lead  to  poverty  and 
disgrace.  Their  knovrledge  of  the  nature  of 
heat,  combustion,  atmospheric  air,  and  corobos- 
tible  sgbstances,  woukl  lead  them  to  a  proper 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel ;  and  their  aoquainl- 
ancd  with  the  truths  of  cbymistry,  on  which  the 
art  of  a  rational  cookery  is  foutided,  wooU  lead 
them  to  an  economical  pracUee  in  the  prrpardtion 
-of  oictuaUt  and  teach  them  to  extract  firom  every 
substance  all  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  to  im- 
part a  proper  relish  to  every  dish  they  prepare  ; 
for  want  of  which  knowledge  and  attention,  the 
natural  substances  intended  for  the  sustenance 
of  man  will  not  go  half  their  length  in  the  hands 
of  some  as  they  do  under  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  others.  Their  knowledge  of  the  stroe- 
ture  and  functions  of  the  animal  system,  of  the 
regimen  which  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  order 
to  health  and  vigour,  of  the  causes  which  produce 
obstructed  perspiration,  of  the  means  by  which 
pestilential  effluvia  and  infectious  diseases  are 
propagated,  and  of  the  disasters  to  which  the  fauh 
man^ame  is  liable  io  certain  situations,  wmid 
tend  to  prevent  mea^  ofthoee  dimaut  amd fatal 
acddente  to  which  ignorance  aod  battentioo  have 
exposed  so  many  of  our  fellow-men.  *  For  want 
of  attendmg  to  such  precautioiis  in  these  re- 
spects, as  knowledge  wotdd  have  suggested, 
Aousands  of  fiunilies  have  been  lounged  into 
wretchedness  and  ruin,  which  all  their  fbture 
exertions  were  inadequate  to  remove.  As  ttie 
son  of  Sirach  has  well  observed,  "  Better  is  the 
poor  being  sound  and  strong  in  constitution,  than 
a  rich  man  that  is  afflicted  in  his  body.  Heahh 
and  good  estate  of  body  are  above  all  gold;  there 
are  no  rrches  shove  a  sound  botty,  and  no  joy 
above  the  joy  of  the  heart.*' 

As  slovenliness  and  filth  are  generally  the 
characteristics  of  ignorance  and  vulgarity,  so  an 
attention  to  cleanlinem  is  one  of  the  distingtiishing 
features  of  cultivated  minds.  Cleanliness  is 
conducive  to  health  and  virtuous  activity,  but  un- 
deanliness  is  prejudicial  to  both.  Keeping  the 
body  clean  is  of  great  importance,  since  more 
than  the  one  half  of  what  we  eat  and  drink  is 
evacuated  by  perspiration,  and  if  the  skin  is  not 
kept  clean  the  pores  are  stopped,  and  perspiraF* 
tion  consequently  prevented,  to  the  great  injtny 
of  health.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  the  health 
and  cheerfblnesB  o€  children ;  fi>r  where  it  is 
neglected,  they  grow  pale,  meagre,  and  squalid, 
and  subject  to  several  loathsome  and  trouble- 
some diseases.  Washing  the  hands,  face, 
mouth,  and  feet,  and  occasionally  the  whole 
body,  conduces  to  health,  strength,  and  ease, 
ami  tends  to  prevent  colds,  rheumatism,  crampa, 
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the  paliy,  &e  itch,  the  tooth-ache,  and  mailj 
other  maladies.  Attention  to  cleanliness  ofbody 
would  also  load  to  cleanliness  in  regard  to 
clothes,  victuals,  apartments,  beds  and  furniture. 
A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  mephitic  gases, 
c^  the  necessity  of  pure  atmospheric  air  to  health 
and  vigour,  and  of  the  means  by  which  infection 
is  produced  and  communicated,  would  lead  per- 
sons to  8^  the  propriety  of  frequently  opening 
doors  and  windows  to  dissipate  corrupted  air, 
and  to  admit  the  refreshing  breeze,  of  sweeping 
cobwebs  from  the  COTneni  and  ceiling  *of  the 
room,  and  of  removing  dust,  straw,  or  filth  of  any 
kind  which  is  offensive  to  the  smell,  and  in  which 
infection  might  be  deposited.  By  such  attention, 
fevers  and  other  malignant  disorders  might  be 
prevented,  vigour,  healih,  and  serenity  promoted, 
and  the  whole  dwelling  and  its  inmates  present 
an  air  of  dieerfulness  and  comfort,  and  becomd 
the  seat  of  domestic  felicity. 

Again,  scientific  knowledge  would  display  it- 
self among  the  lower  orders,  in  the  tasteful  de- 
coratiimM  of  their  homes  and  garden  plota.  The 
study  of  botany  and  horticulture  would  teach 
them  to  select  the  most  beautiful  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  evergreens ;  to  arrange  their  plots  with 
neatness  and  taste,  and  to  improve  their 
kitchmi-garden  to  the  best  advantage,  so  as  to 
render  it  productive  for  the  pleasure  and  suste- 
nance <^  their  families.  A  genius  for  mecha- 
nical operations  which  almost  every  person  may 
acquire,  wouU  lead  them  to  invent  a  variety  of 
decorations,  and  to  devise  many  contrivances  for 
the  purpose  of  conveniency,  and  for  keeping 
every  thing  in  its  proper  place  and  order — which 
never  enter  into  the  conceptions  of  rude  and 
vulgar  minds.  Were  such  dispositions  and 
mental  activity  generally  prevalent,  the  circum- 
stances which  lead  to  poverty,  beggary,  and 
drunkenness,  would  be  in  a  great  measure  re- 
moved, and  home  would  always  be  resorted  to  as 
a  pbce  of  CiMnfort  and  enjoyment. 

Again  the  study  of  science  and  art  would  in- 
cline the  lower  classes  to  enttr  into  the  spirit  of 
every  new  inq>rovemeni,  and  to  give  their  assist- 
once  in  carrying  it  forward.  The  want  (^  taste 
and  of  mental  activity,  and  the  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness which  at  present  prevails  among  the  mass 
of  mankind,  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  a 
variety  of  schemes  which  might  tend  to  promote 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  general  society. 
For  example ;  many  of  our  villages  which  might 
otherwise  present  the  appearance  of  neatness 
and  comfort,  are  almost  impassable,  especially 
in  the  winter  season,  and  during  rainy  weather, 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  rouls  and  the  want 
of  foot-paths.  At  abnost  every  step  you  en- 
counter a  pool,  a  heap  of  rubbish,  or  a  dunghill, 
and  in  many  places  feel  as  if  *you  were  waUdng 
in  a  quagmire.  In  some  villages,  otherwise 
wen  planned,  the  streets  present  a  grotesque 
Appearance  of  nody  hillocks  and  noundsi  and 


pools  of  stagnant  water  scattered  in  every  diroo 
tibn,  with  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  pathway  te 
guide  the  steps  of  the  passenger.  In  winter,  the 
traveller,  in  passing  along,  is  bespattered  with 
mire  and  dirt,  and  in  stmimer,  he  can  only  drag 
heavily  on,  while  his  feet  at  every  step  sink  inte 
sofl  and  parched  sand.  Now,  such  is  the  apathy 
and  indifference  that  prevail  among  many  villa- 
gers as  to  improvement  in  these  respects,  that 
although  the  contribution  of  a  single  shilling  or 
of  half  a  day's  labour  might,  in  some  instances, 
accomplish  the  requisite  improvements,  they 
will  stand  aloof  from  such  operations  with  a 
sullen  obstinacy,  and  even  glory  in  being  the 
means  of  preventing  them.  Nay,  such  is  the 
selfishness  of  many  individuals,  that  they  wiQ 
not  remove  nuisances  even  fi^  the  fix>nt  of 
their  own  dwellings,  because  it  might  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  convenience  c^the  public 
at  large.  In  large  towns,  likewise,  many  narrow 
lanes  are  rendered  filthy,  ^oomy,  and  unwhole- 
some by  the  avarice  of  landlords,  and  the  obet^ 
nate  and  boorish  manners  of  their  tenants,  and 
improvements  prevented  which  would  tend  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  But 
a»  knowledge  tends  to  liberalise  the  mind,  to 
subdue  the  principle  of  selfishness,  and  to  pro* 
duce  a  relish  for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  when 
it  is  more  generally  diffused,  we  may  expect  that 
such  improvements  as  those  to  which  I  allude 
win  be  carried  forward  with  spirit  and  alacri^. 
There  would  not  be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  ao 
complishing  every  object  of  this  kind,  and  every 
other  improvement  ^con^ucive  to  the  pleasure 
and  comfort  of  the  social  state,  provided  the  nnb- 
jority  of  a  community  were  cheerfully  to  c<him 
forward  vnth  their  assistance  and  contributions, 
however  small,  and  to  act  with  concord  and  har- 
mony. A  whole  community  or  nation  acting  in 
unison,  and  every  one  contributing  according  to 
his  ability,  would  accomplish  wonders  in  rela* 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  towns,  villages,  aod 
hamlets,  and  of  every  thing  that  regards  ^ae 
comfort  of  civil  and  domestic  socfety. 

In  short,  were  knowledge  generally  diffused, 
and  art  uniformly  directed  by  the  principles  of 
science,  new  and  interesting  plans  would  be 
formed,  new  improvements  set  on  foot,  new 
comforts  enjoyed,  and  a  new  lustre  would  a]>- 
pear  on  the  hce  of  nature,  and  on  the  state  of 
general  socie^.  Numennis  convenienciM,  de- 
corations, and  useful  establishments  never  yet 
attempted,  would  soon  be  realized.  Houses  cm 
neat  and  commodious  plans,  in  airy  situatioDSa 
and  furnished  with  every  requisite  accommoda* 
tion,  wouki  be  reared  for  the  use  of  the  peasant 
and  mechanic;  schools  on  spacious  plans  for 
the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge  would  be 
erected  m  every  village  and  hamlet,  and  in  evety 
quarter  of  a  city  where  they  were  found  expe- 
dient; asylums  would  be  boilt  fat  the  receptioa 
of  the  firiendless  poer,  whether  yoang  or  Mi 
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I  estabUahed  fi>r  supfklyinf  enpby- 
moat  to  every  ckas  of  labourers  and  ardzans, 
•ad  lectnre-rooms  prepared,  fumiflhed  with  re- 
qoxnte  apparatof,  to  which  itiej  might  re«ortfi>r 
inproreiiieiit  in  science.    Roads  would  be  cut 
jk  aB  ccnreDieat  directions,  diversified  with  rural 
deeor&tions,  hedfc-rows,  and  shady  bowers,— 
fcoi-paths,  broad  and  smooth,  would  accompany 
them    in   aU    their  windings,    and  gas-lamps, 
erected  at  every  haUnnile's  distance,  would  va- 
riegate the  rural  scene  and  cheer  the  shades  of 
light.     Narrow  lanes  in  cities  would  be  either 
widened  or  their  bouses  denu^i^ed  \  streets  on 
broad   and  spacious  plans  would  be  built,  the 
■aoke  of  steam-engines  consumed,  nuisances 
temoved,  and  cleanliness  and  comfort  attended. 
lo  in  every  arrangement.    Cheerfulness   and 
ftcdvity  would  ever^vhere  prevail,  and  the  idler, 
&e  vagrant,  and  the  beggar  would  disappear 
from  society.  AU  these  operations  and  improve- 
ments, and  hundreds  nu)re,  could  easily  be  ao- 
oooplisbed,  were  the  minds  of  the  groat  body  of 
fhe  ooaaamaty  tkorougkfy  §ntighUntd  and  moro- 
issd,  and  every  indivi^ial,  whetherrich  or  poor, 
who  contributed  to  bring  them  into  effect,  would 
faitieipate  in  the  general  enjoyment.  And  what 
•B  interesting  picture  would  be  presented  to 
•very  benevolenl  nund,  to  behold  the  great  body 
id  mankind  raised  firam  a  state  of  moral  ai^ 
physical  degradation  to  the  dignity  of  their  ra- 
tional nalnres,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  the* 
booDUas  ofthetr  Creator  !—lo  behold  the  country 
diversified  with  the  neat  and  cleanly  dwellings 
«f  the  industrious  labourer^— the  rural  scene, 
Aaing  the  day,  adorned  with  seminaries,  mano- 
frctories,  asykms,  stately  edifices,  gardens, 
ftviifiil  fields  and  romantic  bowers,  and,  during 
■ighc,  bespangled  in  all  directions  with  vari»- 
fated  brnpf,  forming  a  counterpart,  as  it  were, 
to  the  ligfals  wluoh  adorn  the  canopy  of  heaven ! 
8iich  are  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  improve- 
iiiUs  which  art,  directed  by  scienoe  and  i 
}kj,  ooold  easily  aocomplisb. 


SECTION  VL 
^m  THS  nrrLjnmcK  or  kvowlsdoe  hi  pko- 

MOTUM  UnUJlOXD  OOVCEPTIOVS  OF  TBB 

▲«]>  psmrEonovs  or  run 


Ai.1.  the  works  of  God  speak  of  their  Author, 
■i  silent  but  emphatic  language,  and  declare  the 
fiory  of  his  periectioiis  to  aU  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  eardi.  Bat,  although  "  there  is  no  speech 
Bor  laagaage**  where  the  voice  of  Deity  is  not 
iMvd,  bow  gross  are  the  conceptions  generally 
wfufsiiied  of  the  character  of  Him  **  in  whom 
we  live  and  BMyfe,"  and  by  whose  superintending 
i«ll«f«atsaredirectsd!    Amongth* 


greater  mnnber  of  pagan  nations,  the  most  ab- 
surd and  grovelling  notions  are  entertained  re* 
specting  the  Supreme  Intelligonce,  and  tho 
nature  of  that  worship  which  Ms  perfections  de- 
mand. Thejr  have  formed  the  most  foolish  and 
degrading  representations  ofihia  august  Being, 
and  have  "  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible 
man,  and  to  four4boted  beasts  and  creeping 
things."  Temples  have  been  erected  and  filled 
with  idols  the  most  hideous  and  obscene ;  bulls 
and  crocodiles,  dogs  and  serpents,  goats  and 
lions  have  been  exhibited  to  adumbrate  the 
character  of  the  Ruler  of  the  universe.  The 
most  cruel  and  unhallowed  rites  have  been  per- 
formed to  procure  his  favour,  and  hinnan  vic- 
tims sacrificed  to  appease  his  indignation.  AU 
such  grovelling  conceptions  and  nle  abomina- 
tions have  their  origin  in  the  daikness  which 
overspreads  the  human  understanding,  and  tho 
depraved  passions  which  igncurance  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce.  Even  in  those  countries 
where  Revelation  sheds  its  influence,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  GK>d  is  promulgated,  how 
mean  ai^  contracted  are  the  conceptions  which 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  entertain  of  tho 
attributes  of  that  incomprehensible  Being  whose 
presence  pervades  the  immensity  of  space,  who 
**  metes  out  the  heavens  with  a  ipan,*'  and  su- 
perintends the  affairs  of  ten  thousand  worUs ! 
The  views  which  many  have  acquired  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  do  not  rise  much  higher 
than  those  which  we  ought  to  entertain  of  tho 
powers  of  an  archangel,  or  of  one  of  the  sera^ 
phim ;  and  some  have  been  known,  even  in  our 
own  coimtry,  whose  conceptions  have  been  so 
abject  and  grovelling,  as  to  represent  to  them> 
selves  "  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisi- 
ble," under  the  idea  of  a  **  venerable  old  man." 
Even  the  more. intelligent  class  of  the  commu- 
nity fall  far  short  of  the  ideas  they  ought  to  form 
of  the  God  of  heaven,  owing  to  the  limited 
views  they  have  been  accustomed  to  take  of  the 
displays  of  his  wisdom  and  benevolence,  and 
the  boun(Uess  range  of  his  operations. 

We  <san  acquire  a  knowtodge  of  the  Deity 
only  by  the  visible  effects  he  has  produced,  or 
the  ealemal  mamfittatiinu  he  has  given  of  hiB»- 
self  to  his  creatures;  for  the  Divine  Essence 
must  remain  for  ever  inscrutable  to  finite  minds. 
These  manifestations  are  made  in  the  Revela- 
tions contained  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  scene  of 
the  material  nrnvsrse  aroimd  us.  The  moral 
perfections  of  GK>d,  such  as  his  justice,  mercy, 
and  &ithfuhiess,  are  more  particulariy  deline- 
ated in  his  word ;  for,  of  these  the  system  of 
nature  can  afford  us  only  some  slight  hints  and 
obscure  intimations.  His  natural  attributes. 
Rich  as  his  inmiensity,  onmipotonce,  wiwioniy 
and  goodness,  are  chiefly  displayed  in  the  workf 
of  creation ;  and  to  this  source  of  information 
the  inspired  writers  muformly  direct  our  atten- 
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tjon,  in  order  that  we  may  acquire  the  most 
%inple  and  impressive  yiews  of  the  grandeur  of 
the  Divinity,  and  the  magnificence  of  his  ope- 
rations. *<  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high  and  behold ! 
trho  hath  created  these  ortM  ?  who  bringeth  forth 
their  host  by  number  ?  The  cveriasting  God 
the  Lord,  by  the  greatness  of  his  might,  for  that 
he  is  strong  in  power.  He  measuredi  the  ocean 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  comprehends  the 
dust  <^the  earth  in  a  measure,  he  weighcth  the 
mountains  in  scales,  and  hath  stretched  out  the 
heavens  by  his  understanding.  AH  nations  be- 
fore him  are  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are 
counted  to  him  less  than  nothing,  and  vanity.  ' 
Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  ^iory, 
and  the  majesty,  for  all  that  is  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  thine."  The  pointed  interrogatories 
proposed  to  Job,*  and  the  numerous  exhorta- 
tions in  reference  to  this  subject,  contained  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  (Scripture, 
plainly  evince,  that  the  character  of  God  is  to 
be  contemplated  through  the  medium  of  his  visi- 
ble works.  In  order  to  acquire  a  just  and  com- 
prehensive conception  of  the  perfections  of 
Deity,  we  must  contemplate  his  character  as 
displayed  both  in  th6  system  of  Revelation  and 
in  the  system  of  nature,  otherwise  we  can  ac- 
quire only  a  partial  and  distorted  view  of  the 
attributes  of  Jehovah.  The  Scriptures  alone, 
without  the  medium  of  his  works,  cannot  con- 
vey to  ua  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
magnificence  of  his  empire,  and  his  eternal  power 
and  Godhead ;  and  the  works  of  nature,  without 
the  revelations  of  his  word,  leave  ui  in  profound 
darkness  with  regard  to  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  his  character — the  plan  of  his  moral 
government,  and  the  ultimate  destination  of  man. 
Would  we,  then,  acquire  the  most  sublime 
and  comprehensive  views  of  that  invisible  Be- 
ing, who  created  the  universe,  and  by  whom  aQ 
thmgs  are  upheld,  we  vnaaity  in  the  first  place, 
apply  ourselves,  with  profound  humility  and 
reverence,  to  the  study  of  the  Saertd  oradet; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  direct  our  attentitm  to  the 
material  works  of  God  as  iUustra^ve  of  his 
Scriptural  character,  and  of  the  declarmticms  of 
hb  word.  And,  since  the  sacred  writers  direct 
our  views  to  the  operations  of  the  Almighty 
ID  the  visible  universe,  in  what  manner  are  we 
to  contemplate  these  operations  ?  Are  we  to 
view  them  in  a  careless,  cursory  manner,  or 
with  fixed  attention  ?  Are  we  to  gaze  on  them 
with  the  vacant  stare  of  a  savage,  or  with  the 
penetrating  eye  of  a  Christian  philosopher? 
Are  we  to  view  them  dirough  the  mists  of  igno- 
rance and  vulgar  prejudice,  or  through  the  light 
which  science  has  diffused  over  the  wonders  of 
creation  ?  There  can  be  no  difficulty  to  any 
reflecting  mind  in  determining  which  of  these 
modes  ought  to  be  adopted.    The  Scriptures 

'  Job.  fch.  xxxvlli  Ac 


declare,  that  as  "the  works  of  Jehovah  art 
grenl,"  they  must  be  "  toughi  oia*'  or  thoroughly 
investigated,  "  by  all  those  who  have  pleaswe 
therein ;"  and  a  threatening  is  denounced  against 
every  one  who  "  disregards  the  worits  of  the 
Lord,**  and  "  neglects  to  oonaider  the  cqperatioiis 
of  his  hand.*' 

Such  declarations  evidently  imply,  that  we 
ought  to  make  the  visible  works  <rf'God  the  sub- 
ject of  our  serious  study  and  investigation,  and 
exercise  the  rational  powers  he  has  given  uiMbr 
this  purpose;  otherwise  we  cannot  expect  to 
derive  from  them  a  true  and  fiuthfiil  ezhibitioa  of 
his  character  and  purposes.  For,  as  the  cha- 
racter of  God  is  impressed  upon  his  works,  that 
character  cannot  be  distinctly  traced  unless  those 
woiks  be  viewed  in  their  tnut  light  and  actual 
relations — not  as  they  may  appear  to  a  rude  and 
inattentive  spectator,  but  as  they  are  actually 
found  to  exist,  when  thoroughly  examined  by  (h« 
light  of  science  and  of  revelation.  For  example^ 
a  person  unaccustomed  to  investigate  the  ay^tem 
of  nature  imagines  that  the  earth  is  ajSserf  umm 
of  land  and  water  in  the  midst  of  crealioii,  and 
one  of  the  largest  bodies  in  nature,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  the 
whole  material  universe  revolve  around  it  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Such  a  conceptkn  of  the 
material  system  might,  indeed,  convey  to  the 
mind  an  astonishing  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
'Deity  in  causing  such  an  inmiense  number  of 
<Hhs  to  revolve  around  our  world  with  so  prodi> 
gious  a  velocity  as  behoved  to  take  place,  were 
tiie  earth  in  reality  a  quiescent  body  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  But  it  wouki  give  us  a 
most  strange  and  distorted  idea  of  his  iwUUigtnetm 
While  it  tended  to  magnify  his  omnipotenet,  h 
would,  in  effect,  deprive  him  of  the  attribute  of 
wudom.  For,  in  the  first  place,  such  a  concep- 
tion would  represent  the  Almighty  as  having  de- 
vised  a  system  of  means  altogether  superfluous 
and  preposterous,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end 
intended  ;  for  it  is  the  characteristic  of  wisdom 
to  proportionate  the  means  to  the  nature  of  the 
design  which  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  de* 
sign,  in  the  case  under  consideration,  is  to  pro- 
duce  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and  night. 
This  can  be  effected  by  giving  the  earth  its^a 
rotation  round  its  axis,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
globes  ofmuch  larger  dimensions.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  conception  to  which  we  are  now  ad- 
verting, the  whole  material  ereaHqn  is  considered 
as  daily  revolvmg  around  this  comparatively 
little  globe  of  earth,  an  idea  alu^ether  extrava- 
gant and  absurd,  and  inctmsistent  with  every 
notion  we  ought  to  entertain  of  infinite  wisdom. 
In  the  next  place,  were  the  earth  considered  as 
at  rest,  the  motions  of  the  planets  would  present 
a  series  of  hoped  curves  without  any  marks  at 
design,  a  scene  of  inextricable  confiwion,  and 
the  whole  of  the  solar  system  would  appear  de- 
void of  order  and  harmony,  and,  consequeotlyf 
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:  the  BMiks  of  wiwlom  and  intelUgeiioe. 
80  ihat  wImii  the  anrangemeots  of  naturo  are 
eoBtenplated  through  the  muCa  of  ignorance, 
Ibmy  tend  to  obscure  the  ^ory  of  the  Divmity, 
■ad  to  oonvej  a  diitmttd  idea  of  his  ^character. 
Whereas,  when  the  system  of  the  uniTorse  is 
eonteoapiated  in  its  true  Ught,  all  appears  ar> 
laafsd  with  the  most  admirable  harmony,  sim- 
^Hdtyf  and  onier,  and  every  mean  proportionate 
to  the  end  it  is  intended  to  accomplish.  Again, 
ia  so  &r  as  we  consider  the  earth  as  the  prin- 
cipal body,  or  among  the  largest  bodies  of  the 
uaiieise,  in  so  &r  do  we  narrow  oar  oonceptioBS 
of  the  ezteai  and  magnificence  of  creation,  and, 
cwttawfiiwiliy,  lirait  our  views  of  the  plans  and 
psrfectieos  of  the  Creator.  For  oar  conceptions 
•f  his  attribntes  most,  in  soom  measure,  corre- 
9fimd  to  the  views  we  have  acquired  of  the  aoH- 
pGlude  and  gvandeor  of  his  empire. 

Now,  what  is  it  that  enables  us  to  mvestigato 
Ibo  works  of  Qod,  and  to  cootenplate  the  system 
of aatare  in  ttf  frae  tight?  It  is  ScUnot  com- 
faiaed  with  observation  and  experiment.  And 
what  is  acisBoe  considered  in  a  theological  pdnt 
of  view?  It  ia  nothing  else  than  a  rational  in- 
^Bvy  Into  the  arrangements  and  operations  of 
^  Afaai^aty,  in  order  to  trace  the  perfections 
Ibernn  displayed.  And  what  are  the  truths 
whicbaeleBeehasdiseaffered?  They  may  be 
fsgarded  as  so  many  nj9  of  celestial  light  d»> 
icwwfing  from  the  Qreat  Sowce  of  IntolUgence . 
to  fihamiMito  the  human  mind  in  the  knowledge 
of  Che  divine  character  and  government,  and  to 
■tinwilafe  it  to  still  more  vigorous  exertions  m 
mntttar  investigations,  just  as  the  truths  of  re  ve- 
latian  are  so  many  emanations  from  the  «  Father 
of  Ugto,"  to  enhgfaten  the  darkness  and  to 
eooHtaraot  the  disorders  of  the  flNorafworid;  and 
both  these  Hghts  must  be  resorted  to  to  direct 
oar  inquiriea,  if  we  wish  to  attain  the  clearest 
•ad  most  comprehensive  views  of  the  attributes 
oflbe  Divine  Mind.  Revelation  declares,  in  so 
■may  (fistinct  propositions,  the  character  of  God, 
•ad  tfieplaas  of  his  moral  government.  Science 
^■|j«;.M  smi  ffiottrates  many  of  those  subjects  to 
wbidi  revelation  refers.  It  removes  the  veil 
from  the  wcrkfl  of  the  Creator ;  it  dispels  the 
■mts  which  ignorance  and  superstition  have 
tftoowa  around  them;  it  conducts  us  into  the 
aecret  dnmboa  of  nature,  and  discloses  to  us 
■may  of  those  hidden  springs  which  produce  the 
dipersified  phenomena  of  the  material  world; 
it  dvowB  a  light  on  those  delicate  and  minoto 
objects  which  tie  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eye, 
•ad  brmgs  within  the  range  of  our  contempla- 
Cioa  the  distant  g&ories  of  the  sky;  it  unveils  the 
laws  by  which  the  Ahnigfaty  directs  the  mov^ 
Btoals  of  his  vast  empire,  and  exhibits  his  ope- 
fations  in  a  thousand  aspects  of  which  the  un- 
raTn^hhsiiiJ  aund  can  form  no  concepticn.  If, 
than,  sdeooe  thn>ws  a  light  on  the  works  and  the 
^nf§  of  Qad,  the  awimsition  of  scientific  know- 


ledge, when  properly  directed,  must  have  a  ten- 
dency to  direct  our  c<mceptioD8  and  to  amplify 
our  views  of  his  adorable  attributes,  and  of  bis 
intividential  arrangements. 

Here  it  will  naturally  be  inquired, — ^What  are 
some  of  those  views  of  the  divine  character 
which  scientific  investigati(Hi  has  a  tendency  to 
unfold  ?  Our  limits  will  not  permit  a  fuU  and  ex- 
plicit answer  to  this  inquiry,  the  illustration  of 
which  wouki  require  a  volume  of  no  inconsider^ 
able  size,  and  therefore,  we  shall  attempt  no* 
thing  more  than  the  statement  of  a  few  genoMl 
hints. 

1.  The  phenomena  of  the  material  world,  at 
investigated  by  science,  evince  the  unify  of  the 
Divine  Being.  There  is  such  a  harmony  that 
prevails  throu^  the  whde  visible  universe,  a« 
{Mainly  shows  it  to  be  under  the  government  of 
one  Intelligence.  Amidst  the  immense  con^>li- 
cation  that  surrounds  us,  we  perceive  oa«  se(  of 
laws  uniformly  opera^ng  in  accOTdance  with 
which  all  things  proceed  in  their  regular  courses. 
The  same  causes  unifurmly  produce  the  same 
effects  in  every  region  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
period  of  time.  '*  Vegetables  spring  from  the 
same  seed,  germinate  by  the  same  means,,  as- 
sume the  same  form,  sustain  the  same  qualities, 
exist  through  the  same  duration,  and  conle  to  the 
same  end."  Amroals,  too,  of  the  same  species, 
are  brought  into  existence  m  the  same  manner, 
exhibit  the  same.life  and  vital  functions,  display 
the  same  active  powers  and  instinct,  and  hasten 
to  the  same  dissohition.  Man  has  one  origin, 
one  general  form,  the  same  corporeal  structure, 
the  same  vital  fimctions,  the  same  system  of  in- 
tellectual fiMsulties,  and  comes  to  the  same  termi- 
nation. All  the  elements  around  him,  and  every 
arrangement  in  this  sublunary  sphere,  ue  made, 
in  one  regular  manner,  subservient  to  his  sensi- 
tive enjoyment,  and  are  evidently  fitted,  by  one 
design,  and  diiected  by  (me  agency,  to  promote 
his  happiness..  The  connexion  and  harmony 
which  siftisist  between  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  plainly  evince  that  ont  and  the  same 
Being  h  the  former  of  both,  and  that  in  his  con- 
trivances with  respect  to  the  one,  he  had  in  view 
the  necessities  of  the  other.  We  know,  that  dif^ 
ferent  sorts  of  plants,  herbs,  and  flowers,  are  ap- 
pointed for  fi>od  to  the  several  tribes  of  animals. 
That  which  is  hurtfid  to  one  species  is  salutary 
to  another.  One  creature  climbs  the  highest 
rocks  for  herbs,  another  digs  in  the  earth  for 
roots,  and  we  scarcely  know  a  plant  or  leaf  but 
what  affords  nourishment,  and  a  place  of  nativity 
to  some  species  or  other  of  the  insect  tribes. 
This  is  the  foundation  of  innumerable  relations 
and  connexions  between  these  two  departments 
of  creation,  which  show  the  work  to  be  onct  and 
the  result  of  the  same  Power  and  InteUigence. 
In  like  manner,  day  and  night  uniformly  return 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  by  the  operation 
of  the  same  cause,  and  wUh  the  same  regularity 
8* 
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And  harmony  tho  seasons  revolve  and  appear  in 
consioiii  succession.  The  compobition  of  the 
atniOHphere  i5  tlie  same  mxler  every  latitude,  and 
light  and  heat  are  diiTusod  by  the  same  la#  in 
every  reeioa  of  the  earth.  One  law  causes  a 
•tone  to  M  to  the  ground,  and  by  the  operation 
«r  the  same  law,  the  moon  is  retained  in  her 
orbit  around  the  earth,  the  planets  directed  in 
their  revolutions  round  the  sun,  and  the  whole 
umverse  compacted  into  one  hannooious  system. 
In  short,  aU  the  arrangements  and  operations  of 
natore,  so  iir  as  oiv  knowledge  eitends,  present 
to  our  view  a  single  design,  regularly  executed 
by  a  single  agency.  The  fiiir  inference,  there- 
Ibre,  is,  that  every  part  of  the  world  in  which  we 
4weQ,  and  evety  department  of  the  solar  system, 
•re  under  the  government  of  ens  /nfetft^etict, 
which  directs  every  movement  throughout  the 
imiverBal  i^stem.  And  the  more  extensively 
our  views  of  the  universe  are  enlarged,  the 
BHurks  of  unity  in  opermtioD  and  design  become 
■ior»  strikingly  apparent.  Now,  if  two  or  more 
Intelligences  iMd  the  govemmeM  of  the  universe 
in  their  hamb,  and  If  they  had  equal  power  and 
contrary  designs,  their  purposes,  woukl  dash, 
■nd  they  couU  never  become  the  parents  of  that 
harmony  which  we  clearly  perceive  throughout 
the  system  of  nature.  Thus  the  operafioos  of 
tho  visible  wofid  confirm  and  illustraie  the  decla- 
ration of  the  inspired  oracles,  that  **  Overt  it  moms 
9iher€hdbutt>i»e.*^ 

2.  A  scientific  investigation  of  the  material 
world  opens  to  us  innumerable  evidences  of 
JDhine  fVtmlom. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  in  the  visible 
Irorld  around  us,  and  survey  with  attention  the 
various  |n'ocesses  of  nature,  we  perceive  at  every 
step  the  most  striking  marks. of  intelligence  and 
design.  We  perceive  the  wisdom  of*lhe  great 
Author  of  nature,  in  the  admirable  const  itotion 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  wonderful  properties 
of  the  constituent  principles  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed,— in  the  motions  of  Hghty  the  inconceiva- 
ble sinallness  of  its  particles,  its  adaptation  to 
the  eye,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
vision  is  performed, — ^in  the  nature  uftound,  the 
la^rs  by  which  it  is  pn>pagated,  and  the  various 
modifications  of  which  it  is  susceptible, — in  the 
procei«s  of  evapvrationj  and  the  rains,  dews,  and 
fertility  which  are  the  results  of  this  admirable 
port  of  the  economy  of  nature,— in  the  utility  of 
the  mountains  and  volleys  with  which  the  canh 
is  diversified,  and  the  beauttful  colouring  which 
is  spread  over  the  face  of  nature, — in  the  morn- 
ing and  ovciiing  twUight,  and  the  gradual  ap- 
proaches of  light  and  darkness,— in  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  ocean  and  its  munerouB  produc- 
tioHft, — in  the  prnnd,  and  picturewjue,  and  beau- 
tiful landscapes  with  which  our  jrlobe  i?  a«lomcd, 
—in  the  ccmiposition  and  specific  gravity  of 
water,  and  in  the  peculiar  struetun*  and  dea<<ity 
of  the  soUd  parts  of  the  earth, — in  tho  expani^ion 


of  water  in  the  act  of  freezing,  and  the  natoro 
^  and  properties  of  heat  and  flame,— in  the  power 
of  tteam,  the  properties  of  the  gases,  the  quali* 
ties  of  the  magnet,  and  the  agencies  of  the  gai* 
vanic  and  electric  fluids, — in  ^  structure  of 
vegtlabkt,  the  adaptation  of  their  seeds,  roots, 
fibres,  vessels,  and  leaves  to  the  purpose  of  vego« 
tative  life,— the  curious  processes  which  arc 
continually  going  on  in  their  internal  parts,  their 
delicate  contexture  and  diversified  hoes,  and 
the  important  purposes  they  serve  in  the  system 
of  nature^— in  the  stracturc  of  the  vmrions  oni* 
wtated  6«fng«  which  traverse  the  air,  the  watcrti 
and  the  ewth,— the  provision  made  for  the  etm» 
tinaanoe  of  the  species,  their  architedivc  haA' 
tieSj  their  wonderful  instincts,  and  the  ni/ifiik 
divenUif  of  argoMkathm  which  appears  anoag 
them,  mdied  to  Ihmr  vmitmt  wanU  omf  ins(f«s  ^ 
catutencs,— jn  the  admirable  tnTganization  of  the 
human  framt^  the  numeroos  bonca,  mnadeci 
ligaments,  membranes,  arteries,  and  veinc  whioh 
enter  into  its  construction,  the  apt  dispodtion  of 
an  its  parts,  the  means  eontrived  fiw  the  recep- 
tion and  distribution  of  nutoimeni,  the  eSM/L 
which  this  nutriment  prodoeee  in  bringinf  iIm 
body  to  its  full  growth  and  expansioo,— it*  ostf^ 
restoring  power  when  diseased  or  wounded,  the 
provision  made  against  evil  accidents  andincoi^ 
veniences,  the  variety  of  muscular  movcmeoCc 
of  whicli  it  is  susceptible,  the  process  of  respire 
tion,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  separation 
of  the  chyle,  the  exquisite  structure  of  the  difr 
ferent  senses,  and  the  nice  adapCation  of  evecy 
organ  and  movement  to  the  ends  it  was  intended 
to  subserve.  The  same  wisdom  is  perceptibla 
in  the  position  which  the  son  hdds  in  the  solar 
system,  m  order  to  a  due  distribution  of  light  and 
heat  to  surrounding  worlds ;  in  the  distance  ai 
which  the  earth  is  placed  from  this  hmiinary,r» 
in  the  order  and  harmony  of  all  the  celestial  mo* 
tions,  and  in  the  wonderfUl  and  beautiful  scenery, 
invisible  to  the  utiassisled  eye,  which  the  micro- 
scope displays,  both  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world.  Id  short,  there  is  not  an  ol>ject  within 
us  or  around  us,  in  the  mountains  or  the  plains, 
in  the  air,  the  ocean,  or  tho  sky,<^-amopg  the 
animal  or  the  vegetable  tribes,  when  steadily 
contemplated  in  all  its  aspects  and  relations,  but 
displays  to  the  eye  of  reason  and  devotion  the 
consummate  intelligenee  and  skill  of  its  almighty 
Author,  and  calls  ujmjh  every  intelligent  agent, 
in  silent  but  cniphaiic  language,  to  praise  him 
"  who  mode  the  earth,  ihe  sea,  the  fountains  of 
water  and  all  that  live  in  them,  for  whose  pleiw 
sure  they  are  and  were  created." 

Let  us  just  sclict  one  example  out  of  the 
many  ihoufands  which  might  be  brought  foiw 
ward  on  this  subject.  This  e.>aniplc  shall  bo 
taken  from  an  mvitihte  dcimrinu  nt  of  nature. 
In  consequence  of  modern  8<tieniific  tliscovery, 
ii  has  bern  nseertaiiied  lliat  the  atmot^phere,  or 
tlie  air  we  brcuiho,  is  compounded  of  two  iuvi* 
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tStiiv  tohstuiccfiy  tenned  oxygen  gas  and  nitro- 
gtm  ffaa.  Oxyi^en,  ax  fonneriy  titated,  is  the 
pnua\Am  of  vitality  and  combustion,  nitrogen  is 
4tmxu(Xtwe  both  to  flame  and  animal  life.  Were 
««  to  breathe  oxygen  by  itself,  it  would  cauM 
•■r  blood  to  circulate  with  greater  rapidity,  but 
it  would  MOO  waste  and  destroy  the  human 
fiame  by  the  rapid  accumulation  o^  heat.  Were 
the  nitrogen  to  be  extracted  from  the  atmo- 
■phere,  and  the  oxygen  left  to  exert  its  native 
•aergies,  it  would  melt  the  hardest  substances 
and  net  the  earth  on  flames.  If  the  oxygen  were 
Mtraeted  aad  the  nitrogea  only  remained,  every 
■picies  of  fire  and  flame  would  be  extinguished, 
and  afl  tlie  tribes  of  animaied  nature  instantly 
d<jauujud.  The  proportion  of  these  two  gases 
t»  each  odMT  is  nearly  as  sne  to>biir.  Were 
Ais  piopuiliun  materially  altered,  a  fluid  might 
W  piudaced  which  would  cause  a  bummg  pain 
■id  iilBlani  iiiia  snffocation.  The  ipsci^ 
^rm%  of  diese  two  siihitancea  is  nearly  as  S7 
to  95,  that  is,  the  nitrogen  is  a  snail  degree 
lifter  than  the  oxygen.  Were  this  proportion 
rnvened,  or,  in  other  words,  were  the  oxygen 
«ribe  ataaoqAere  a  tmafl  degree  lighter  than 
ifes  nitrogeo,  so  that  the  nitrogen  might  become 
•fitt&e  heavier  than  comraoo  air, — as  this  gas  is 
Ihrowaoffoontxnunly  by  the  breathing  of  men 
mad  olbar  aninntsi  it  would  perpetually  occiA»y 
tfM  lower  regioas  of  the  atniasphere,  and  be 
pvodactive  of  universal  pestilence  and  death. 
ilgaiOy  oxygen  gas  iM  separated  from  the  oiiro- 
gaa  in  the  hmgs;  it  m  absorbed  by  the  Mood, 
•ad  gtv«s  it  its  red  ookmr,  and  is  the  source  of 
^  heat  thrwighout  the  whole  system.  It 
I  the  basts  of  all  the  acids ;  it  pervades  the 
9  of  the  vegetabi«a  tribes,  and  enables 
flbsm  CO  peribrm  their  fuoctionfl,  and  it  forms  a 
fiaislifnml  part  of  the  water  which  fills  our 
rivcrSf  seas,  and  ocoaos.  And  as  the  atn|osphere 
b  dafly  laablo  to  be  deprived  of  this  fluid  by 
pnwhngtioa,  respirarion,  and  other  processes,  tho 
leaves  of  trees  and  other  vegetables  give  out  a 
kre-'  p'ftHn  of  it  during  tho  diy,  which,  uniting 
wilS  Ui*  nitrogen  gas  thrown  ofll>y  ilie  breathing 
of  animals,  keeps  up  the  equilibrium,  and  pre- 
•ervrs  the  salubrity  of  the  air  in  which  we  move 
an^  breathe. 

Tb*3se  fiicts  demonstrate  the  infinite  know- 
kd^^  and  the  coiuummate  wiiJam  of  the  Con- 
hWtrr  if  the  univcrBe,'-in  the  exquisitely  nice 
ftd^T^UMnt  of  every  minute  circumstance,  so  as 
|r>  pr-:  :  JTve  the  balaace  of  nature  and  secure  tlio 
hippinow  of  hb  sensitive  and  intelligent  ofl*- 
sprin^.  What  an  aU*comprehen5ivc  intoUigenco 
does  it  indicate  in  the  Diviite  Mind,  to  cause 
one  9mgU3  principle  in  dilTcrcut  omitMnations 
lo  produce  so  immense  a  varioiy  of  important 
ai9l*rt4!  VTbat  dreadful  hitvoc  would  be  pro* 
di*e%>1  thrunghout  the  whole  of  our  subltmary 
•y««Mtt,  if  a  substance  like  oxyg«.'n  gas,  which 
per*-atl»j  every  part  of  nawiro,  ven  not  mes^ 


b(daneed  aitd  proyiTtioneH,  All  nutore  mialit 
soon  be  thrown  into  confiip ion,  and  oil  the  frtUcs 
of  thu  living  world  either  be  reduce  1  to  roi««>ry, 
or  swept  into  the  tomb.  A  material  diflpffnce 
in  the  proportion  of  the  two  airs  which  oomposo 
th()  atmosphere,  might  be  productive  of  the  most 
dreadful  and  destructive  effects.  One  of  the 
most  corrosive  acids,  aquafartUt  is  composed  of 
75  parts  oxygen  and  tb  parts  nitit^en.  Were 
this  the  proportion  of  these  fluids  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, every  breath  we  drew  wouU  produce  the 
most  excruciating  pain,  and,  after  two-  or  ifarea 
inspirations,  the  vital  powess  would  be  ovei>- 
conie,  and  Ufe  extinguished.  Hero  then  we  per- 
ceive an  adtmnbk  ae(ju§tinmt  ofmtnmt  io  endM, 
■nd  an  evidence  of  that  oomprehonsive  know- 
ledge which  penetrates  into  the  energica  of  afl 
substances,  and  foresees  all  the  consequenee0 
whkh  can  foUow  from  the  principles  and  lawa 
of  nature,  in  every  combmation  and  in  every 
mode  of  dieir  operation.  This  is  only  one  in- 
stance out  of  a  thousand  which  the  researches  of 
science  aflTord  us  of  the  admirable  economy  of 
the  wisdom  of  God.  From  ignorance  of  such 
Acts,  the  bulk  of  mankind  are  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  blessings  they  enjoy,  under  the 
arrangements  of  infinite  wisdom,  and  um^nalified 
for  rendering  a  grateful  homage  to  Hun  **  in 
whom  they  live  and  move,  and  have  their  being.** 
3.  The  contemplation  of  nature  through  Uis 
medium  of  science,  aiibrds  innumeral^le  displ^a 
of  thu  bciuvolence  of  the  Deity.  Benevolence, 
or  goodness,  is  that  perfection  of  God  which 
loads  him,  in  all  his  arrangements,  tocorarouni- 
cato  happiness  to  every  order  of  bis  creatures. 
This  attribute,  though  frequently  overlooked  is 
80  extensively  displayed  throughout  the  scene 
of  creation,  that  we  feel  at  a  loss  to  determine 
from  what  quarter  we  should  select  instancet 
for  its  illustration.  Wherever  we  find  evitlences 
of  wisdom  and  design,  we  also  find  instances  of 
benevolence ;  iur  all  the  admirable  contrivances 
we  perceive  ui  the  sysU^m  of  nature,  have  it  as 
their  ultimate  end  to  convey  pleasure,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  to  sensitive  beings.  If  ihero 
are  more  than  240  bones  ui  the  human  body 
variously  articulated,  and  more  than  440  mits* 
cles  cX  different  forhLs  and  contextures,  such  a 
stmcture  is  intended  to  produce  a  thousand  mo- 
difications of  motion  in  the  several  rocmbi  r-  kS 
which  it  is  composed,  and  to  faeiKiao  i  very 
(^ration  we  have  occasion  to  perform.  If  iKe 
ear  ii  formed  with  an  extonial  porch,  a  hamni*  r, 
an  anvil,  a  tympanum,  a  stirrup,  aud  a  iubyriuih, 
this  ap|>arat'»  in  intended  to  convey  pleaMiro  lo 
tlie  soul  by  conmiunicating  to  it  all  the  modifi- 
cations of  sound.  If  the  eye  \»  composed  ofthroe 
coats,  some  of  them  opaqne  and  some  transpa^ 
rent,  with  throo  huniount  of  dUTcrcut  furnis  and 
rcfiruetivo  powers,  and  a  iiuincroiw  assemblage 
of  iniiinlL'  vein  s  arU-rics,  nmnclts,  uervc**,  glands, 
BiMi  lynipluLticft,  ii  m  iu^ordor  that  lim  images  of 
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obj«cti  may  be  tccontely  depicted  on  the  re- 
Una,  that  the  ball  of  the  eye^may  be  easily 
tuned  in  every  directioa,  and  that  we  may  eiyoy 
aU  the  entertainments  of  vision.'*'  If  an  atmo- 
sphere is  thrown  around  the  earth,  it  is  for  the 
purpose  of  attempering  the  rays  of  the  son,  giv- 
ing a  hicid  brightness  to  every  part  of  the  hea- 
vens, producing  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, promoting  evaporation  and  the  respiration 
of  animals,  and  causing  the  earth  to  bring  forth 
abundance  of  food,  by  means  of  the  rains  and 
dews;  all  which  effects  produce  happiness  in  a 
thousand  different  ways  to  every  sentient  being. 
If  this  atmosphere  presses  our  bodies  with  a 
weight  ofthir^  thousand  pounds,  it  is  in  order  to 
counterpoise  the  internal  pressure  of  the  circu- 
lating fluids,  and  to  preserve  the  vessels  and 
animal  fimctions  in  due  tone  and  vigour,  without 
which  pressure  the  elastic  fluids  in  the  finer  ves- 
sels vrould  inevitably  burst  them,  and  the  spark 
of  life  be  quickly  extinguished.  Thousands  of 
examples  of  this  description,  illustrative  of  divine 
benevolence,  might  be  selected  from  every  part 
of  the  material  system  connected  with  our  world, 
all  of  which  would  demonstrate  that  the  commu- 
nication of  enjojnnent  is  the  great  end  of  all  the 
contrivances  of  mfinite  wisdom. 

*  As  an  evidence  of  the  care  of  the  Creator  to  pro- 
moce  oar  ezvJoyment,  the  fbUowing  instance  may  be 
selected  In  regaid  to  tbeiiMMcrMof  theeye.  Nothing 
can  be  more  manifesUy  an  evidence  oC  contrivance 

Fig.  1. 


There  is  a  striking  display  of  benevoknoe  q 
As  grtUifieatioH  affxitd/ed  to  our  djffirent  -seiiMt. 
As  the  eye  is  ccMostructed  of  the  most  delicate 
substances,  and  is  one  of  the  most  a^wriniM^^ 
pieces  of  medianism  connected  with  our  frame, 
so  the  Creator  has  arranged  the  world  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  afford  it  the  most  varied  and  de- 
lightful gratification.  By  means  of  the  solar 
light,  which  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  structure 
of  this  organ,  thousands  of  objects  of  diversified 
beauty  and  sublimity  are  presented  to  the  view. 
It  opens  before  us  the  mountains,  the  vales,  the 
woods,  the  lawns,  the  brools  and  rivers,  the  fei> 
tile  plains  and  flowery  fiekls,  adorned  with  -eveiy 
hue,— the  expanse  d*  the  ocean  and  the  glories 
of  the  firmament.  And  as  the  eye  wo^d  be 
daisied,  were  a  deep  red  colour  or  a  brilliant 
yohiU  to  be  spread  over  the  face  of  nature,  the 
divine  goodness  has  clothed  the  heavens  with 
blue  and  the  earth  with  gretn,  the  two  colours 
which  are  the  least  fatiguing  and  (he  most  plea** 
ing  to  the  organs  of  sight,  uid  at  the  same  time 
one  of  these  colours  is  diversified  by  a  thousana 
delicate  shades  which  produce  a  delightful  vonsQp 
upon  the  landscape  of  the  worid.  The  ear  is  cu-- 
riously  constructed  for  the  perception  of  sounds, 
which  the  atmosphere  is  fitted  to  oonvey ;  and 
what  a  variety  of  pleasing  sensations  are  pro- 

n,  the  ieprMtor  ocutt,  for  pulling  the  slohe  of  the 
eye  down ;  /.  addvetor  oeuU,  for  turnbg  the  eye 
towards  the  nose ;  g,  abduaor  ocutt,  for  moving  the 
globe  of  the  eye  outwards,  to  the  light  or  left ;  A. 
obn^uut  inferior,  for  drawing  the  globe  of  the  eye 
(orwaxds,  mwaids,  and  downwards ;  i,  part  of  tike 
PIg.t. 


and  design,  and  at  the  same  time  of  benevolent  In* 
tentlon.  than  these  muscles,  whidi  are  admirably 
adapted  to  move  the  tndl  of  the  eye  in  every  direc- 
tion, upwards,  downwards,  to  the  right  band,  to  the 
left,  and  in  whatever  direction  we  please,  so  as  to 
preserve  that  parallelism  of  the  eye  which  is  neces* 
sarr  to  distinct  vision.  In  flg.  l.  is  exhibited  the  eye- 
ball with  ito  muscles;  a,  is  the  optic  nerve;  b,  the 
mufcuhu  trocfUearU,  which  turns  the  pupil  down- 
wards and  outwards,  and  enables  the  ball  of  the  eye 
to  roll  about  at  pleasure ;  c,  is  part  of  the  o»fronU», 
to  which  the  trochlea  or  pulley  is  fixed,  through 
which  d,  the  tendon  of  the  trochlearis,  pssses  i  s,ls 
the  a00lM«  omlf,  tiw  xalsing  up  thaglobe  of  the  eye } 


superior  maxillary  bone,  to  which  it  is  fixed ;  fc,  the 
eyeball.  Fig.  s.  represents  the  same  muscles  in  a 
diArent  point  of  view,  where  the  same  letters  reCar 
to  the  same  muscles. 

All  these  opposite  ai^  antagonist  muscles  pre- 
serve a  nice  equilibrium,  which  is  eflbcted  partly  by 
their  equality  of  strength,  partly  by  their  peculiar 
origin,  and  partly  by  the  natural  posture  of  the  body 
and  the  eye,  by  which  means  the  eye  can  be  turned 
instantaneously  .towards  any  object,  preserved  in 

Krfect  steadiness,  and  prevented  ttom  rolling  alxmt 
hideous  contortions.  This  is  only  one  out  of  a 
hundred  instances  in  relation  to  the  eye,  In  whioli 
the  same  benevolent  design  is  displsyed. 
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^nee^^  Kr  th^  objects  of  external  oature  intended 
to  atTeet  this  organ !  The  mimnurtngs  of  the 
brooks,  the  whispers  of  the  gentle  breeze,  ihe 
him  of  bees,  the  chirpmg  of  birds,  the  lowing 
of  the  herds,  the  melody  of  the  feathered  song- 
sters, the  roarings  of  a  stormj  ocean,  the  dash- 
in*^  of  a  mighty  cataract,  and,  abo7e  all,  the 
nuseroas  modfriations  of  the  huiron  voice  and 
the  harmonies  of  music,  produce  a  variety  of 
d^i^htfol  emotions  which  increase  the  sura  of 
bomvi  enjoyment.  To  gratify  the  sense  of 
tmttHmg,  the  air  is  perfiimed  with  a  variety  of 
delicioas  odours,  exhaled  from  ituimnerabte  plants 
and  flowers.  To  gratify  the  feelings  pleasing 
aensatioos  of  rarioas  descriptions  are  connected 
with  almost  erery  thing  we  have  occasion  to 
tOBcfa ;  and  to  gr^fy  the  sense  of  t(u<e,  the  earth 
k  covered  with  an  admirable  profbsion  of  plants, 
'  herbs,  roots,  and  delicious  froits  of  thousaiods  of 
diftreat  qoahties  and  flavoors,  calculated  toVon- 
vey  an  agreeable  relish  to  the  inhabitants  of 
•rery  ciinie.  Now,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that 
these  grattficatkos  were  not  necessary  to  oar 
•Mtmee.  The  porpoaes  of  vision,  as  a  mere 
aaissal  sensatioo  (or  the  use  of  selC^reservatioo, 
■i^  have  been  answered,  ahhough  every  trace 
of  beauty  and  sribtinuty  had  been  swept  from  the 
OMverse,  and  nothing  but  a  vast  assetnUage  of 
dnmal  and  haggard  <^jects  had  appeared  on  tho 
&oa  of  nature.  The  purpose  of  hearing  might 
have  been  ^ected  ahhcragh  every  soimd  had 
been  jp^ting  and  discordant,  and  the  voice  of  me- 
lody &  ever  unknown.  We  mi^t  have  had 
hmU  without  fragrance  or  perfume ;  taste  with- 
out variety  of  flavour ;  aiid  feeling,,  not  only 
widioat  the  least  pleasing  sensation,  but  accom- 
panied with  incessant  pain.  But,  in  this  case, 
Ifae  system  of  nature  would  hanre  afforded  no 
direct  proo6,  as  it  now  does,  of  divine  benevo- 


7V  remedim  which  tht  Deity  ha$  provided 
mgmmti  the  evde  fe  tohieh  we  are  esepoeed^  are 
lilEewfM  a  proof  of  his  benevolonce.  Medicines 
are  provided  for  the  cure  of  the  diseases  to  which 
we  are  liabte;  heat  is  furnished  to  deliver  us 
from  the  effects  of  cold ;  rest  from  the  fatigues 
of  laboar ;  sleep  from  the  languors  of  watching ; 
artifioal  light  to  preserve  us  firom  the  gloom  of 
^isolate  darkness,  and  shade  from  me  injuries 
of  scorching  heat.  Gtoodness  is  also  displayed 
IB  the  power  o(  eelf-reetoratum  which  our  bodies 
possess,  in  recovering  ns  from  sickness  and  dis- 
ease, in  healing  wounds  and  iH'uises,  and  in 
recovering  our  decayed  organs  of  sensation, 
f^boot  which  power  almost  every  human  being 
trauld  preseota  picture  of  deibrmity,  and  a  body 
lyi  of  scars  and  putrefying  sores.  The  pupil  of 
the  eye  is  so  oonstrticted,  thai  it  is  capable  of  con- 
tncCing  and  diUting  by  a  sort  of  iostinctive  power. 
By  this  means  the  organ  <^  vision  defeivls  itself 
from  the  blimfaien  which  might  ensue  from  the 
admustoa  of  too  great  a  quantity  of  light ;  while, 


on  the  other  hand,  its  capacity  of  expansion,  ao 
as  to  take  in  a  greater  quantity  of  raya,  prevents 
us  from  being  in  absolute  darkness  even  b  tho 
deepest  gloom,  without  which  we  coukl  scarceiy 
take  a  step  with  safety  during  a  cloudy  night. 
Again,  in  the  construction  of  the  human  body, 
and  of  the  various  tribes  of  animated  lyings, 
however  numerous  and  complicatod  their  organs, 
there  is  no  instance  can  b^  produced  thai  any 
one  muscle,  nerve,  joint,  limb,  or  otiier  part,  is 
contrived  for  the  pwpote  of  prothteing  pain. 
When  pain  is  felt,  it  is  uniformly  owing  to  some 
derangement  of  the  corporeal  organs,  but  is  never 
the  necessary  result  of  the  original  cooirivance. 
On  the  other  hand,  every  part  of  the  constnio- 
tion  of  living  beings,  every  organ  and  function, 
ajad  every  omtrivance,  however  delicate  and 
minute,  in  so  far  as  its  use  is  known,  is  found 
to  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  individual 
to  which  it  belongs,  either  by  Militating  its 
movements,  by  enaUing  it  to  ward  off  dangers, 
or  in  some  way  or  another  to  produce  agreeaUo 
sensations. 

in  short,  theimmeneemtdUtudeofkuwum  being* 
whidi  people  the  earthy  and  the  ample  promtion 
which  it  made  far  th^  necaeitie»j  fUroish  irre- 
sistible evidence  of  divine  goodness.  It  has 
been  ascertained,  that  more  than  sixty  thousand 
species  of  animals  inhabit  the  air,  the  earth,  and 
the  waters,  besides  many  thousands  which  have 
not  yet  come  within  the  observation  of  the  natu- 
ralist. On  the  surface  of  the  earth  there  is  not 
a  patch  of  ground  or  a  portion  of  watef>  a  sin^e 
shrub,  tree,  or  herb,  and  scarcely  a  single  leaf 
in  the  forest,  but  what  teems  with  animated  bo* 
ings.  I^w  many  hundreds  of  millions  have 
their  dwellings  in  caves,  in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  in 
the  bark  of  trees,  in  ditches,  in  marshes,  in  tho 
fiwests,  the  mountains  and  the  valleys !  Wliat 
innumerable  shoals  of  fishes  inhabit  thb  ocean ' 
and  sport  in  the  seas  and  rivers !  What  mil- 
lions on  minimis  of  birds  and  flying  insects,  in 
endless  variety,  wing  their  flight  through  the 
atmosphere  above  and  around  us !  Were  we 
to  suppose  that  each  species,  at  an  average, 
contains  four  hundred  millions  of  individuids, 
there  would  be  24,000,000,000,000,  or  34  billions 
of  living  creatures  belonging  to  all  the  known 
species  which  inhabit  the  different  regions  of 
the  world,  besides  the  multitudes  of  unknown 
^species  yet  undiscovered, — which  is  thirty  thou- 
aand  times  the  number  of  all  the  human  beings 
that  people  the  globe.*^    Besides  these,  there 

•  As  an  Instance  of  tho  immenae  nwnber  of  aal- 
mated  t)eln?s,  the  following  facts  In  relation  to  two 
species  of  birds  may  be  tttated.  Captain  Pllnders, 
in  his  voyasjti  to  Australasia,  saw  a  compact  stream 
of  stormy  polrols.  which  was  from  so  to  80  ynnis 
deep  and  300  )'ards  or  more  broatl.  This  stream  for 
a  fbll  hour  and  a  half  continued  to  pass  without  ia- 
terruption  with  nearly  the  swiftness  of  tlM)  plsoon. 
Now.  taklnff  the  colunyi  at  50  yanl»  tleep  by  3oo  in 
breadth,  and  that  it  moved  SO  miles  un  hour.  lUMt 
alto  wing  nine  cable  Inches  of  space  looacii  bird,  Uit 
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are  moltitndei  of  tidmated  beingi  which  no  man 
can  number,  hiTuiUe  to  the  miaastited  eje,  and 
diiperaed  through  erery  region  of  the  eaith,  air, 
and  seas.  In  a  small  stagnant  pool  which  in 
aummer  appears  covered  with  a  green  scum, 
(here  are  more  microscopic  animalcules  than 
.  would  outnumber  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
How  immense  then  must  be  the  collective  num- 
ber of  these  creatures  throughout  every  region 
of  the  earth  and  atmosphere !  It  surpasses  aU 
cor  conceptions.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  that,  from 
the  elephant  to  the  mite,  from  the  whale  to  the 
oyster,  and  irom  the  eagle  to  the  gnat,  or  the 
microscopic  animalcula,  no  animal  can  subsist 
without  nourishment.  Every  species,  too,  re- 
quires a  different  kind  of  food.  Some  live  on 
grass,  some  on  shrubs,  some  on  flowers,  and 
some  on  trees.  Some  feed  only  on  the  roots  of 
vegetables,  some  on  the  stalk,  some  on  the  leaves, 
some  on  Uie  fruit,  some  on  the  seed,  some  on 
the  whole  plant;  some  prefer  one  species  of 
grass,  some  another.  Linmsus  has  remarked, 
that  the  cow  eats  S76  species  of  plants  and  re- 
jects 218;  the  goat  eats  449.  and  rejects  126; 
the  sheep  eats  S87  and  rejects  141 ;  the  horso 

number  would  amount  to  151  millions  and  a  half. 
The  migratory  pigeon  of  the  United  SUtes  flies  In 
■till  more  araaxing  multitudes.  Wilson,  in  his 
*' American  Omitbolog/,'*  says,  "Of  one  of  these 
Immense  flocks,  let  us  attempt  to  calculate  the 
numbers,  as  seen  in  passing  between  Frankfort  on 
the  Kentucky  and  the  Indian  territory.  If  we  sup* 
pose  tills  column  to  have  been  one  mile  in  breadth, 
and  I  believe  it  to  have  been  much  more,  and  that  it 
moved  four  hours  at  the  rate  of  one  mile  a  minute, 
the  time  it  continued  in  passing  would  make  the 
whole  length  fi40  miles.  Again,  supposing  that  each 
fouare  yard  of  this  moving  body  comprehended  three 
pCKeons,  the  square  yanis  multiplied  by  8  would 
five  9,230,273,000,*'  that  is,  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  millions  and  two  hundred  and  se- 
irentT-two  thousand,  nearly  three  times  the  number 
of  all  the  human  Inhabitants  of  the  gk>be,  but  which 
Mr.  Wilson  reckons  to  be  far  below  the  actual 
amount  Were  we  to  estimate  the  number  of  ani- 
mals bv  the  scale  here  aflbrded.  it  would  amount  to 
several  hundreds  or  tliousands  of  times  more  than 
what  I  have  Slated  in  the  text.  For  if  a  single  flock 
of  pigeons  now  alluded  to  in  only  one  district  of  the 
earth,  amounu  to  so  prodigious  a  number,  how 
many  thousand  times  more  must  be  the  amount  of 
the  same  species  in  all  the  regions  of  the  globe !  In 
the  above  calculations,  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
pigeons  flv  at  the  rate  of  from  80  to  00  mUesanhour, 
and  it  is  Ibund  by  actual  experimem  that  this  is  the 
ease.  In  isso,  i  lo  pigeons  were  brought  flrom  Brus- 
aels  to  London,  and  were  let  fly  on  the  I9th  Ju^, 
at  a  <iuarter  before  nine  A.  M.  One  reached  An^ 
werp,  180  miles  distance,  at  I8  minutes  past  9,  or  in 
6  1-9  hours,  being  at  the  rate  of  84  miles  an  hour. 
Five  more  reached  the  same  place  withm  eight  mi- 
nutes afterwards,  and  thirteen  others  m  the  course 
of  eight  hours  after  leaving  London.  Another  went 
from  London  to  Maastricht,  900  miles,  in  six  hours 
and  a  quarter,  being  at  the  rate  of  nearly  49  miles 
an  hour.  The  goklen  eagle  sweeps  through  the  a^ 
•mospber^  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hour,  and  it  has 
been  computed  that  the  Swift  flies,  at  an  average, 
SOO  miles  a  day.  and  yet  ilnds  time  to  feed,  to  clean 
Itself,  and  to  collect  materials  for  lu  nest  with  ap- 
parent leisure.  Such  are  the  numbers  of  this  species 
of  animated  beings,  and  such  the  powers  of  rapid 
motion  which  the  Creator  has  conferred  upon  them, 
-^powers  which  man,  with  aU  his  Intellectual  fecni- 
ties  and  Inventions,  baa  never  yetbean  abtt  to  attain. 


eats  292  and  rejects  212 ;  and  the  hog,  won 
nice  in  its  taate  than  any  of  these,  eats  but  72 
plants  and  rejects  all  the  rest.  Tet  such  is  the 
unbounded  muniflcence  of  the  Creator,  that  all 
these  countless  myriads  of  sentient  beings  are 
amply  provided  for  and  nourished  by  his  bounty ! 
"  The  eyes  of  all  these  k>ok  unto  Him,  and  he 
openeth  his  hand  and  satisfieth  the  desire  of 
every  living  being."  He  has  so  arranged  the 
world,  that  every  place  afiVmls  the  proper  food 
for  all  the  living  creatures  with  which  it  abounds. 
He  has  furnished  them  with  every  organ  and  ap» 
paratus  of  instruments  for  the  gathering,  pre> 
paring,  and  digesting  o£  their  food,  and  has  en- 
dowed them  with  admirable  sagacity  in  finding 
out  and  providing  their  nourishment,  and  in  en- 
abling them  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
salutary  and  what  is  pernicious.  In  the  exercise 
of  these  faculties,  and  in  all  their  movements, 
they  appear  to  experience  a  hi^tpiness  suitable 
to  their  nature.  The  young  <k  all  animals  in 
the  exercise  of  their  newly  acquired  faculties,  the 
fishes  sporting  in  the  waters,  the  birds  skimming 
beneath  the  sky  and  warbling  m  the  thickets,  the 
gamesome  catUe  browsing  in  the  pastures,  the 
wild  deer  bounding  throu^  the  forests,  the  in- 
sects gliding  through  the  air  and  along  the 
ground,  and  even  the  earth-worms  wriggling  in 
Uie  dust, — proclaim,  by  the  vivacity  of  their 
.movements  and  the  various  tones  and  gesticula- 
tions, that  the  exercise  of  their  powers  is  ccn* 
nected  with  ei^ojfment.  In  this  boundless  scene 
of  beneficence,  we  behdd  a  striking  illustraiioa 
of  the  decUrations  of  the  inspired  writers,  that 
"the  Lord  is  good  to  all,**— that  "the  earth  k 
full  of  his  riches,'*  and  that "  his  tender  meickf 
are  over  all  his  works." 

Such  are  a  few  evidences  of  the  benerolenoe 
of  the  Deity  as  displayed  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  material  world.  However  plain  and  obvious 
they  may  appear  to  a  reflecting  mind,  they  are 
ahnoat  entirely  overlooked  by  the  balk  of  man* 
kind,  owing  to  their  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  ntc 
tural  history  and  science,  and  the  oonseqoeBl 
inattention  and  apathy  with  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  view  the  otgects  of  the  visible 
creation.  Hence  they  are  incapacitated  ftr 
appreciating  the  ben^cent  charjictar  of  the 
Creator,  and  the  riches  of  his  munificence ;  and 
incapable  of  feeling  those  emotions  of  admirm- 
tion  and  gratitude  which  an  enligfatened  cootsn- 
plation  of  the  scene  of  nature  is  calculated  to 
inspire. 

4.  An  enlightened  and  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  universe  presents  to  us  a  view  qf  the  vaet 
mailt^liei^qf  conception  €tnd  the  it\fittU^  diver* 
eified  ideae  which  hmM  been  formed  in  the  DhriiH 
Jtfmd. 

As  the  conceptions  existing  in  the  mind  of  «i 
artificer  are  known  by  the  instruments  he  oon* 
itructs,  or  the  operations  he  performs,  so  thn 
Idett  which  have  existed  tnm  etemity  k  llio 
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nond  of  the  Creator  are  ascertained  from  the 

objects  he  has  created,  the  erents  he  has  pro- 

dnced,  and  the  operations  he  is  incessandy  con- 

doeting.     The  ibrmation  of  a  single  object  is  an 

cxhintkn  of  the  idea  existing  in  the  Creating 

Mind,  of  which  it  is  a  copy.     The  formation  of 

a  secoad  or  a  third  object  exactly  resembling  the 

first,  wQKid  barely  exhibit  the  same  ideas  a 

Moond  or  a  third  time,  without  disclosing  any 

liaBg nsw cooceming the  Creator;  and,  conse- 

que^y,  oar  cooceptioas  of  his  intelligence  would 

aoc  be  enlarged,  even  although  thousands  and 

nflboDs  of  9iK^  objects  were  presented  to  our 

new,— just  as  a  hundred  dodcs  and  watches, 

exactly  of  the  same  kind,  constructed  by  the 

•une  artist,  gire  us  no  hi^er  idea  of  his  deSl 

and  m^emnty  than  the  construction  of  one.    But, 

•very  variebf  in  otjects  and  arrangements  ex- 

ybits  a  new  discovery  of  the  plans,  contrivances 

and  inlefiigence  of  the  Creator. 

Now,  in  the  universe  we  find  all  things  con- 
iCiucted  and  arranged  on  the  plan  of  boundlesa 
amdummmU  varidXf.  In  the  animal  kingdom 
there  have  been  actually  ascertained,  as  already 
Bodced,  about  mxtj  thousand  different  tpeeie$  of 
Hving  creatures.  There  are  about  600  species 
timammaba,  or  animals  that  suckle  their  young, 
moA  of  which  are  quadrupeds— 4000  species  m 
birda,  3000  species  c€JUie$f  700  species  of  repm 
fUes,  and  44J0OO  spetaes  oT  insects.*  Besides 
these,  there  are  about  3000  species  atahell-JUhf 
and  perhaps  not  less  than  eighty  or  a  hundred 
tfaousand  spedes  of  animalcules  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye ;  and  new  spedes  are  daily  discover^ 
iqg,  in  consequence  of  the  zeal  and  industry  of 
ibe  &vers  (^natural  history.  As  the  system  of 
aaumaled  nature  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
explored,  we  might  safely  reckon  the  numb«'  of 
species  of  animals  of  all  kinds,  as  amounting  to 
at  least  ikree  hundred  ihouaand.  We  are  next 
to  ooosider,  that  the  organical  structure  of  each 
species  Consists  of  an  immense  multitude  of 
parts,  and  that  aBthe  species  are  infinitely  diver- 
ged—idifl^riag  firom  eadi  other  in  their  fbmur, 
•rgans,  members,  &cultiM  and  motions.— They 
are  of  aH  riiapes  and  sizes,  fir<Hn  the  microscopic 
animaJcohun,  ten  thousand  times  less  than  a 
■ite,  to  the  elephant  and  the  whale.— They  are 
diSerait  in  respect  of  the  construction  of  their 
MDsidve  organs.  In  regard  to  the  lye,  some 
have  this  organ  placed  in  the  fifont,  so  as  to  loo|c 
Erectly  ftn-ward,  as  in  man ;  others  have  it  so 
placed,  as  to  take  in  nearly  a  whde  hemisphere, 
as  in  bads,  hares  and  conies;  some  have  it 
fixed,  and  others,  moveable;  some  have  two 
globes  or  baOs,  as  quadrupeds ;  some  have/>ar, 
as  sDaib,  which  are  fixed  in  their  horns ;  some 
have  tight,  set  fike  a  k>eket  of  diamonds,  as 
ipiiefs;  mom  have  several  hundredi,  as  flies 

of  aB  these  species  STB  to  le  seen  In 
t  soneetlons  la  ths  Mossoa  of  Na- 


and  beetles,  and  others  above  tufeitty  tfnuaandf 
as  the  drsigon-fly  and  several  spedes  of  butter* 
flies.  In  regard  to  the  ecir,^>some  have  it  large, 
erect  and  open,  as  in  the  hare,  to  hear  the  least 
approach  cmT  danger ;  in  some  it  is  covered  to 
keep  out  noxious  bodies ;  and,  in  others,  as  in 
the  mole,  it  is  lodged  deep  and  backward  in  the 
head,  and  fenced  and  guarded  fi'om  external  in- 
juries. With  regard  to  their  e2o<Atn^,— some 
have  their  bodies  covered  with  hair,  as  quadru- 
peds ;  some  with  feathers,  as  birds ;  oome  with 
scales,  as  fishes ;  some  with  shells,  as  the  tor- 
toise; some  only  with  skin;  some  with  stout  and 
firm  armour,  as  the  rhinoceros ;  and  others  with 
prickles,  as  the  hedgehog  and  porcupine— all 
nicely  accommodated  to  the  nature  of  the  animal, 
and  the  element  in  which  it  lives.  These  cover* 
ings,  too,  are  adorned  with  divert\fied  beauties ; 
as  appears  in  the  plumage  df  birds,  the  feathery 
of  the  peacock,  the  scales  of  the  finny  tribes,  the 
hair  of  quadrupeds,  and  the  variegated  polish 
and  colouring  of  the  tropical  shellrfish — beauties 
which,  m  point  of  symmetry,  polish,  texture, 
variety,  and  exquisite  colouring,  mock  every  at- 
tempt of  human  art  to  cc^y  or  to  inutate. 

In  regard  to  resptraft<m— some  breathe  through 
the  mouth  by  means  of  lungs,  as  men  and  quad- 
rupeds ;  some  by  means  of  ^Qs,  as  fishes ;  and 
some  by  organs  placed  in  other  parts  of  their 
bodies,  as  insects.  In  regard  to  the  eirculoHon 
of  the  bloody  some  have  but  one  ventride  in  the 
heart,  some  two,  and  others  three.  In  some 
animals,  the  heart  throws  its  Mood  to  the  re- 
motest parts  of  the  system ;  in  some  it  throws 
it  only  into  the  respiratory  organs ;  in  others, 
the  blood  fi-om  the  respiratory  organs  is  carried 
by  the  veins  to  another  heart,  and  this  second 
heart  distributes  the  blood,  by  the  channel  of  its 
arteries,  to  the  several  parts.  In  many  insects, 
a  number  of  hearts  are  placed  at  intervals  on  the 
drculating  course,  and  each  renews  the  impulse 
of  the  former,  where  the  momentum  of  the 
blood  fails.  la  rogaid  to  (he  movemenU  of  Iheir 
bodie$f — some  are  endowed  with  swift  motions, 
and  others  with  slow ;  some  walk  on  two  legs, 
as  fowls ;  some  on  fouf ,  as  dogs ;  some  on  eight, 
as  caterpillars;  some  on  a  hundred,  as  scdo- 
pendrsB  or  millepedes ;  some  on  fifte^  hundred 
and  twenty  feet,  as  one  species  of  seapStar;  and 
some  on  two  thousand  feet,  as  a  certain  spedes 
of  echinus.*  Some  glide  along  with  a  sunious 
motion  on  scales,  as  snakes  and  serpents;  soma 
ddm  through  the  air,  one  spedes  on  two  wings, 
another  oa  torn ;  and  some  convey  themselves 
with  speed  and  safety  by  the  help  of  their  webs, 
as  spiders ;  while  othe^  glide  with  agility  through 
the  waters  by  means  of  their  tails  and  fins.— 
Bat  it  wocdd  require  voknnes  to  enumerate  and 

*  See  Lyonet*8  notes  to  Lessor's  Ineeeto-TheO' 
lo«V,  who  also  mentions  that  these  Echini  have 
1800  horns,  similar  to  those  of  snails,  which  thsjroaa 
put  out  ahd  draw  la  at  plsasurok 
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explam  all  the  known  varieties  which  distin^iah 
the  different  species  of  animated  bein^.  Besides 
the  varieties  of  the  species,  there  are  not,  per- 
haps, of  all  the  hundreds  of  millions  which  com- 
pose any  one  species,  two  individuals  precisely 
alike  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  tliey  may 
be  contemplated. 

As  an  example  of  the  numerous  parts  and 
functions  which  enter  into  the  omstruction  of  an 
animal  frame,  it  may  be  stated,  that,  in  the  hu- 
man body  there  are  445  bones,  each  of  them 
having  forty  distinct  scopes  or  intentions ;  and 
246  muscles,  each  having  ten  several  intentions ; 
so  that  the  system  of  bones  and  muscles  alone 
includes  above  14,200  varietiM,  or  different  in- 
tentiotts  and  adaptations.  But,  besides  the 
bones  and  muscles,  there  are  hundreds  oftendoiu 
and  Ugamenti  for  the  purpose  of  ccNinecting  them 
together ;  hundreds  of  nert>es  ramified  over  the 
whole  body  to  convey  sensation  to  all  its  parts ; 
tiiousands  of  arteries  to  convey  the  blood  to  the 
remotest  extremities,  and  thousands  of  vetnt  to 
bring  it  back  to  the  heart ;  thousands  of  lacteal 
and  hmphatie  vessels  to  absorb  nutriment  from 
the  food ;  thousands  of  ^and»  to  secrete  hu- 
mours from  the  blood,  and  of  emun<ione»  to 
throw  them  off  from  the  tfystem — and,  besides 
many  other  parts  of  this  variegated  system,  and 
ftmcti<»i8  with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  there 
are  nuve  than  nxtetn  hundred  mUUonM  of  mem- 
branous cells  or  vested  connected  with  the 
botgtf  more  than  two  hundred  thouMond  miUion$ 
of  pores  in  the  skfai,  through  which  the  perspira^ 
tbn  is  Incessantly  flowing,  and  above  a  thownnd 
miUiona  of  scales,  which  according  to  Leeuwen- 
hoek,  Baker,  and  others,  compose  the  cuticle  or 
outward  covet  mg  of  the  body.  We  have  also  to 
take  into  the  aocoont,  the  compound  organs  <^ 
life,  the  numerous  parts  of  which  they  consist, 
and  the  diversified  functions  they  perform ;  such 
as  the  brainy  with  its  infinite  number  of  fibres 
and  nun^rous  functions ;  the  heart,  with  its  au- 
ricles and  ventricles  ;  the  stomach,  with  its 
juices  and  muscular  coats ;  the  liver]  with  its 
lobes  and  glands ;  the  tpleen,  with  its  infinity  ci 
cells  and  membranes;  the  pancreas,  with  its 
juice  and  numerous  glands ;  the  kidneye,  with 
their  fine  capillary  tubes  ;  the  inteatinee,  with  all 
their  turnings  and  convoluti(»8 ;  the  organe  of 
sen«c,  with  their  multifarious  C(Hmexions ;  the 
mesentery,  the  gall-bladder,  the  ureters,  the 
pylorus,  the  duodenum,  the  blood,  the  bile,  the 
lymph,  the  saliva,  the  chyle,  the  hairs,  the  nails, 
and  numerous  other  parts  and  substances,  every 
one  of  which  has  diversified  functions  to  per- 
form. We  have  also  to  take  into  consideration 
the  number  of  ideae  mduded  in  the  arrangement 
and  connexion  of  all  these  parts,  and  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  comparted  into  one  system 
of  small  dimea<;ion<),  so  a<)  to  afford  free  scope 
tor  ^l  the  intended  fimctions.  If,  then,  for  the 
sako  fA'  a  rude  calculation,  we  were  to  suppose, 


in  addition  to  the  14,200  adaptations  stated 
above,  that  there  are  10,000  veins  great  and 
small,  10,000  arteries,  10,000  nerves,*^  1000  li- 
gaments, 4000  lactoals  aiid  lymphatics,  100,000 
glands,  1,600,000,000  vesicles  in  the  Kings, 
1,000,000,000  scales,  and  200,000  000,000  of 
pores,  the  afnount  would  be  202,600,149,200  dif^ 
ferent  parts  and  adaptations  in  the  human  body ; 
and  if  all  the  other  species  were  supposed  to  be 
differently  organised,  and  to  consist  of  a  simi- 
lar numt^r  of  parts,  this  number  multiplied  by 
300,000,  the  supposed  number  of  species— the 
product  would  amount  to60,780,044  760,000,000, 
or  above  sixty  thousand  billions, — the  number 
of  distinct  ideas,  conceptions  or  contrivances,  in 
relation  to  the  animal  workl — a  number  of  whkh 
we  (»n  have  no  precise  conception,  and  which, 
to  limited  minds  like  ours,  seems  to  approximate 
to  something  like  infinity ;  but  it  may  tend  to 
convey  a  rude  idea  <^  the  endless  multiplicity 
(^conceptions  which  pervade  the  Eternal  Mind. 
That,  many  other  tribes  of  animated  nature 
•have  an  organization  no  lest  complicated  and 
diversified  than  that  of  man,  will  appear  from 
the  following  statements  of  M.  Lyooet.  This 
celebrated  naturalist  wrote  a  treatise  on  one 
single  insect,  the  cossus  caterpiUar,  which  lives 
on  the  leaves  of  the  willow,— in  which  he  has 
shown,  from  the  anatomy  of  that  minute  animal, 
that  its  structure  is  ahnost  as  complicated  as  that 
of  the  htunan  body,  and  many  of  the  parts  whkk 
enter  into  its  organization  even  mote  numerous. 
He  has  found  it  necessary  to  employ  twe^ 
figures  to  explain  the  organization  of  the  head, 
iN^ich  contain  228  different  muscles.  There  are 
1647  muscles  in  the  body,  and  2066  in  the  in- 
testinal tobe,  making  m  all  S941  muscles ;  or 
nearly  mne  times  the  number  of  musdos  in  the 
human  body.  There  are  94  principal  nsrvst 
which  divide  into  tniwm«ro6^  ram^oAme^ 
There  are  two  large  .tracheal  arteries,  one  at 
the  right,  and  the  other  at  the  lefl  side  of  the 
insect,  each  of  them  communicating  with  the  air 
by  means  of  nine  spiracula.  Round  each  spirft- 
culum  the  trachea  pushes  forth  a  great  number 
of  branches,  which  are  again  divided  into  smaller 
ones,  and  these  further  subdivided  and  spread 
tkrpttgh  the  whole  body  of  the  caterpillar;  they 
are  naturally  of  a  silver  colour,  aiid  make  a 
beautiful  appearance.  The  principal  trachael 
vessels  divide  into  1S26  difi*erent  branches.  All 
this  complication  of  delicate  machinery,  with 
numerous  other  parts  and  organs,  are  oomf* 
pressed  into  a  body  oidy  about  two  inches  in 
length. 

*  The  amazing  extent  of  the  laraMcation  of  the 
veins  and  nerves  m-^y  ho  judged  of  f  ro^i  this  circom- 


stance,  thnt  neither  the  point  of  the  smallest  needle, 
nor  the  infinitely  finer  lance  of  a  gnat  can  pierce 
any  |»rt  without  drawing  blood,  and  causuif  an  ui>. 


casy  ."'cnRatloli,  cont^eqiiently  without  wounding,  by 
so  amall  a  puncture,  both  a  nerve  and  a  vein;  and 
therefore  the  number  of  these  vessels  here  assumea 
may  be  considered  as  far  below  the  tnitb. 
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W«re  we  to  dkect  our  attention  to  the  ve^^o- 
y*  icingdom,  we  might  contemplate  a  aceae  no 
lev  variegated  and  astonishing  than  what  ap- 
pears in  the  animal  worid.   There  have  already 
Wen  dttcorered  more  itMB  Jiftysix  thousand 
■peoes  of  plants,  specimens  (Sf  all  which  may  be 
seen  in  the   Museum  of  Natural   History  at 
Paris.     But  we  cannot  reckon  the  actual  num- 
ber of  species  in  the  earth  and  seas  at  less  than 
/cwr  «rJUj€  hundred  thoutand.     They  are  of  all 
sixes,  from  the  invisible  forests  which  are  seen 
in  a  piece  of  mouldiness,  by  the  help  of  the  mi- 
croscope,  to  the  cocoas  of  Malabar  fifty  feet  in 
orcumierencey  and  the  banians,  whose  shoots 
cover  a  ciroin^rence  of  five  acres  of  ground. 
Karh  of  them  is  fiimished  with  a  complicated 
■ystem  of  vessels  for  the  circulation  (^its  juices, 
the  secretion  of  its  odours,  and  other  important 
fimctioos  somewhat  amlogous  to  those  of  ani- 
mab.    Almost  every  vegetable  consists  of  a 
TOoC,  trunk,  branches,  leaves,  skin,  bark,  pith, 
sap-veteds,  or  system  of  arteries  and  veins, 
^anda  fbr  pcrspffatioo,  flowers,  petals,  stamina, 
frrina,  aeed-caso,  seed,  fruit,  and  various  other 
^rts ;  and  these  are  different  in  their  construc- 
tion and.  appearance  in  the  different  species. 
Some  pUmu,  as  the  oak,  are  distinguished  for 
thetr  itoength  and  hardness;  others,  as  the  elm 
and  fir,  are  taU  ukdeknder ;  some  are  tall,  Uke  the 
eedar  of  Lebanon,  while  others  never  attain  to 
any  coaaderaUe height ;  some  havea  rough  and 
moerea  bark,  while  others  are  smooth  and  &ie,  as 
the  birch,  the  maple,  and  the  poplar ;  some  are  so 
aiigfacand  delieate  that  the  least  wind  may  over- 
turn them,  whi^e  others  can  resist  the  violence 
of  the  northern  blasts ;  some  acquire  their  full 
growth  in  a  few  years,  while  others  grow  to  a 
prodigioos  height  and  size,  and  stand  unshaken 
amidst  tfaelapM  of  centuries;  some  drop  their 
leaves  in  autumn,  and  remain  tor  months  like 
btigfated  trunks,  while  others  retain  their  verdure 
aaoidst  the  most  furious  blasts  of  winter ;  some 
have  leaves  scarcely  an  inch  in  length  or  breadth, 
whaie  others,  as  the  tallipol  of  Ceylon,  have 
leaves  so  large  that  one  of  them,  it  is  said,  will 
sbeber  fifteen  or  twenty  men  from  the  rain. 

The  variety  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  re- 
nted €£Jlowertf  u  apparent  even  to  the  least 
attentive  observer.  Every  species  is  different 
from  aaonher  in  the  form  and  hues  which  it  exhi- 
hila.  The  carnation  differs  from  the  rose,  the 
rose  from  the  tnlip,  the  tulip  fixxn  the  auricula, 
the  anricola  from  the  lily,  the  lily  from  the  nar- 
cissui,  and  the  ranuncuhis  from  the  dai^.  At 
the  same  time  each  rununculus,  daisy,  rose  or 
Idifi,  has  its  own  particular  character  aixl  beauty, 
aonething  that  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  which 
k  M  disthiguished  from  its  fellows.  In  a  bed  a€ 
nvMocufciBes,  or  tulips,  fer  e^mple,  we  shall 
scarcely  find  two  individuals  that  have  precisely 
ibe  same  aq>ect,  or  present  the  same  assemblage 
«f  coioon.    Socae  flowers  are  of  a  stately  size. 


and  seem  to  reign  over  their  fellows  in  the  same 
parterre,  others  are  lowly  or  creep  along  the 
ground ;  some  exhibit  the  most  dazzling  colours, 
others  are  simple  and  blush  almost  unseen ;  scffne 
perfume  the  air  nith  exquisite  odours,  whUa 
others  only  please  the  sight  with  their  beautiful 
tints.  Not  only  the  forms  and  colours  of  flowen 
but  their  perfumeSy  are  different.  The  odoor 
of  southernwood  differs  from  (hat  of  thyme,  that 
of  peppermint  from  balm,  and  that  of  the  daisy 
from  the  rose,  which  indicates  a  variety  in  tlieir 
internal  structure,  and  in  the  juices  that  circu- 
late witiiin  them.  The  Zeoees  of  all  vegetables, 
like  the  skin  of  the  human  body,  are  diversified 
with  a  multitude  of  extremely  fine  vessels,  and 
an  astonishing  niunber  of  jmrea.  In  a  kind  of 
box-tree  called  Palma  Cereretj  it  bas  been  ob- 
served that  there  are  above  an  hundred  and  sa- 
venty'tuio  thotutand  pores  on  one  single  side  of 
the  leaf.  In  short,  the  whole  earth  is  covered 
with  vegetable  life  in  such  profusion  and  variety 
as  astonishes  the  contempktive  mind.  Not  only 
the  fertile  plains,  but  the  rugged  mountauis,  the 
hardest  stones,  the  most  barren  spots,  and  even 
the  caverns  of  the  ocean,  are  diversified  with 
plants  of  various  kinds ;  and,  from  the  torrid  to 
the  frigid  zone,  every  soil  and  every  climate  has 
planu  and  flowers  peculiar  to  itself.  To  attempt 
to  estimate  their  number  and  variety  would  be 
to  attempt  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  infinity* 
Yet,  every  diversity  in  the  species,  every  variety 
in  the  form  of  the  individuals,  and  even  every 
difference  in  the  shade  and  combination  of  oo* 
lour  in  flowers  <^  the  same  species,  exhibits  a 
distinct  cmiception  which  must  have  existed  in 
the  Divine  I^ind  before  the  vegetable  kingdom 
was  created. 

Were  we  to  take  a  survey  of  the  mineral  king- 
dom, we  should  also  behold  a  striking  exhibition 
of  the  "  Tnanifold  wisdom  of  God.''  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  we  cannot  penetrate  into  the  inte- 
rior recesses  of  the  globe,  so  as  to  ascertain  the 
substances  which  exist,  and  the  processes  which 
are  going  on  near  its  central  regions.  '  But, 
within  a  few  hundreds  of  fathoms  of  its  surfece, 
we  find  such  an  astonishing  diversity  of  mineral 
substances  as  clearly  shows,  that  its  internal 
parts  have  been  constructed  on  the  same  plan  of 
variety  as  that  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  king*- 
doms.  In  the  classes  of  eartJa/t  saUnCf  vr^fiam" 
mabUf  and  metalUc  fossils,  under  which  mine- 
ralogists have  arranged  the  substances  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  are  contained  an  immense 
number  of  genera  and  species .  Under  the  earthy 
class  (^fossils  are  comprehended  diamonds,  chry- 
solites, menilites,  garnets,  zeolites,  corundums, 
agates,  jaspers,  oj^ils,  pearl-etones,  tripoU,  clay 
slate,  basalt,  lava,  chalk,  limestone,  ceylanite, 
strontian,  barytes,  oalestine,  and  various  other 
substances.  The  taUne  dass  comprehends  such 
substances  as  the  following,  natron  or  natural 
soda,  rock  salt,  nitre,  alum,  sal-ammoniac,  Ep- 
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tfom  Bait,  kc.  The  clan  of  ii\flammabU  sob- 
ftancoa  comprehends  sulphur,  carbon,  bitumen, 
eoal,  amber,  coarcoal,  naphtha,  petroleum,  as- 
phalt, caoutchouc,  mineral  tar,  kc.  The  metailie 
class  comprehends  plaiina,  gold,  silrer,  mennuy, 
copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  bismuth,  zinc,  antimony, 
cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  molybdenum,  arsenic, 
idheele,  roenachanite,  uran,  silvan  chromium, 
tungsten,  uranium,  titanium,  tellurium,  sodium, 
potassium,  &c.  AH  these  mineral  substances 
are  distinguished  by  many  varieties  of  species. 
There  are  eighi  genera  of  earthy  fossils.  One 
of  these  genera,  theJKnt,  contains  34  species, 
besides  numerous  varieties,  such  as  chrysobe* 
fyls,  topazes,  agates,  beryls,  quartz,  emery, 
diamond  spaV,  &c.  Another  genus,  the  cU^^ 
contains  32  species,  such  as  opal,  pitcbi^tone, 
felspar,  black  chalk,  mica,  hornblende,  he.  and 
another,  the  eale,  contains  90  species,  as  lim&- 
ftone,  chalk,  slato,^  spar,  fluor,  marie,  bwacite, 
loam,  &c.  There  are  ten  species  of  fthwr,  five 
of  mcrcwy,  seventeen  of  copper,  fourteen  of  tnm, 
ten  of  lead,  six  of  antimony,  three  ofbismuth,  kc, 
Atf  the  bodies  of  the  mineral  kingdcnn  differ  fi-om 
one  another  as  to  figure,  transparency,  hardness, 
lustre,  ductility,  texture,  structure,  feel,  sound, 
smell,  taste,  gravity,  and  their  magnetical  and 
electrical  properties ;  and  they  eidiibit  almost 
every  variety  of  colour.  Some  of  those  sob- 
stances  are  soft  and  pulverable,  and  serve  as  a 
bed  for  the  nourishment  of  vegetables,  as  black 
earth,  chalk,  clay,  and  mari.  Some  are  mMd, 
as  lead  and  iron ;  and  some  are  fluid,  as  mer- 
cury, sodium,  and  potassium.  Some  are  brittle, 
as  antimony  and  bismuth,  and  some  are  mallea- 
ble, as  silver  and  tin.  Some  are  subject  to  the 
attraction  of  the  magnet,  others  are  conductors 
of  the  electric  fire ;  some  are  easily  fiisible  by 
heat,  others  will  resist  the  strongest  heat  of  our 
common  fires.  Some  are  extremely  ductile,  as 
phtina.  the  heaviest  of  the  metals,  which  has 
been  drawn  into  wires  less  than  the  two  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  in  diameter, — and  gold, 
the  parts  <^  which  are  are  so  fine  and  expansi- 
ble, that  an  ounce  of  it  is  sufficient  to  gikl  a  sil- 
ver wire  more  than  1300  miles  long. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  most  impressive  idea 
oTthe  mineral  kingdom,  we  must  visit  an  exten- 
sive mineralogical  museum,  where  the  spectator 
will  be  asUMiished  both  at  the  beauty  and  the 
infinite  diversity  which  the  Creator  has  exhibits 
ed  in  this  department  of  nature.  Here  it  may 
be  also  noticed,  that  not  only  the  external  aspect 
frf"  minerals,  but  also  the  interior  oof^guraHon  of 
many  of  them,  displays  innumerable  beauties 
and  varieties.  A  rough  darit-lookinff  pebble, 
which  to  an  incurious  eye  appears  omy  tike  a 
fira^ent  of  common  rock,  when  cut  asunder  and 
polished,  presents  an  assefciblage  of  the  finest 
veins  and  most  brilliant  colaars.  If  we  go  into 
a  lapidary's  shop  and  take  a  leisur^  surrey  of 
\m  jaspersi  topazes,  corneUass,  agates,  garnetsi 


and  other  stones,  we  cannot  fidl  to  be  struck  w)!b 
admiration,  not  only  at  the  exquisite  polish  and 
the  delicate  wavings  which  their  surfaces  pro* 
sent,  but  at  the  variety  of  design  and  colouring 
exhibited  even  by  individuals  of  the  same  s^ 
cies,  the  latent  beauties  and  diversities  of  which 
require  the  assistance  of  a  microscope  to  dis- 
cern, and  are  beyond  the  efforts  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite pencil  fully  to  imitate. 

Not  only  in  the  objects  which  are  visible  to 
the  unassisted  eye,  but  also  in  thoee  wfiieh  can 
onfy  be  perceived  by  the  htip  qf  tnicroacopet,  is  the 
.characteristic  of  variety  to  be  seen.  In  the 
scales  of  fishes,  for  example,  we  perceive  an  in> 
finite  number  of  diversified  specimens  of  the 
roost  curious  workmanship.  Some  of  these  are 
of  a  longish  form,  some  round,  some  triasgular» 
some  square ;  in  short,  of  all  imaginable  variety 
of  shapes.  Some  are  armed  with  sharp  prickles, 
as  in  the  perch  and  sole ;  some  have  smooth 
edges,  as  in  the  tench  and  cod-fwh ;  and  even 
in  the  same  fish  there  is  a  considerable  variety} 
for  the  scales  taken  &om  the  belly,  the  back,  the 
sides,  the  head  and  other  parU,  are  all  different 
firom  each  other.  In  the  scale  of  a  perch  we 
perceive  one  piece  d'ddicate  mechanism,  in  the 
scale  of  a  haddock  another,  and  in  the  scale  of 
a  sole,  beauties  different  firom  both.  We  find 
some  of  them  ornamented  with  a  prodigious 
number  of  concentric  flutings,  too  near  each 
other  and  too  fine  to  be  easily  enumerated. 
These  flutings  are  fi-equently  traversed  by  others 
diver^ng  fhmi  the  centre  of  the  scale,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  cir- 
cumference. On  every  fish  there  are  many  thou- 
sands of  these  variegated  pieces  of  mechanism. 
The  hairs  on  the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  found, 
by  the  microscope,  to  be  composed  of  a  ninid>er 
<k  estremety  minute  tubee,  each  of  which  has  a 
round  bulbous  root,  by  which  it  imbibes  its  pro- 
per nourishment  from  the  adjacent  humours,  and 
these  are  all  different  in  different  animals.  Hairs 
taken  fix>m  the  head,  the  eye-brows,  the  nostrils, 
die  beard,  the  hand,  and  other  parts  of  the  body, 
are  unlike  to  each  other,  both  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  roots  and  the  hairs  themselves,  and 
appear  as  varied  as  plants  of  the  same  genus  but 
of  different  species.  The  parts  of  which  the 
ftaihen  of  birds  are  composed,  afford  a  beauti- 
ful variety  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship. 
There  is  scarcely  a  feather  but  contains  a  mil* 
lion  of  distinct  parts,  every  one  of  then  regulariy 
shaped.  In  a  small  fibre  of  a  goose-quill,  more 
tlum  IfOO  downy  branches  or  small  leaves  have 
been  counted  on  each  side,  and  eadi  appeared 
divided  bto  16  or  18  small  joints.  Astnallpatt 
of  the  feather  of  a  peacock,  otie-thiftietfa  of  an 
inch  in  length,  appears  no  less  beautifiil  than  the 
whole  fbather  does  to  the  naked  eye,  exhibiting 
a  moltitode  of  bri^t  shining  parts,  reiSecting  first 
one  ooloar  and  then  another  in  the  most  vivi^ 
manner.    ThetpiiMrt  ofaHkiadofinsects^  tod*^ 
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t  an  Infinito  TwieCy,  no  leM  capcmtinf 
lo  th9  mind  than  pleasing  to  the  eje.  The/ 
*ppeuT  atraigtbeaed  and  mstended  by  the  finest 
booes^  and  corered  with  the  lightest  membranes. 
SooM  of  them  are  adorned  mth  neat  and  beau- 
lifii  feathers,  and  many  of  them  provided  with 
the  finest  artindationis  and  fiddingB  for  the  wings, 
whoa  they  are  withdrawn  and  a^t  to  be  folded 
iq>  ia  their  cases.  The  thin  membranes  of  the 
«iD«s  appear  beautifully  divaricated  with  thoo^ 
taolt  of  little  points,  like  silver  studs.  The 
wiags  of  some  flies  ar^^n^,  as  the  dragon^y ; 
•chM^  have  thena  stuck  over  with  short  ftrutfet, 
as  the  fiesh-fly ;  some  have  rows  of  feathers 
akog  their  ridges,  and  borders  rotmd  their  edge, 
at  in  gnats ;  some  have  hairs  and  others  have 
hooks  placed  widi  the  greatart.  regularity  and 
ord«.  In  the  wings  of  moths  and  butterflies 
there  are  niOioas  of  small  feathers  o(  different 
shapes,  diversified  with  the  greatest  variety  of 
bri^  and  vivid  colours,  each  <^  them  so  smaU 
as  to  be  ahogether  invisiUe  to  the  naked  eye. 

The  Uaoea  of  all  plants  and  flowers  vHien  ex- 
aniaed  by  the  nncroscope,  are  found  to  be  full 
cf  ianunierable  ramifications  that  convey  the 
perapirahle  juiceB  to  the  pores,  and  to  consist  of 
barencfayaoQs  and  ligneous  fibres,  mterwoven 
la  a  curiiMS  and  admirable  manner.  The 
■mtaUest  leaf,  even  one  which  is  little  more  than 
rbible  to  the  naked  eye,  is  foimd  to  be  thus  di> 
raricated,  and  the  variegations  are  different  in 
Iha  leares  of  different  vegetables. — A  tranavene 
seetfom  ^a/K^sa;  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  an 
•Bch  in  diameter,  displays  such  beauties  and  va- 
rieties^ through  a  powe^  nucrosc<^,  as  can- 
not ba  conceived  withoot  ocular  inspection. 
The  nuaiber  of  pores,  of  all  sizes,  araoonting  to 
badreds  of  thousands  (which  appear  to  be  the 
rsistli  of  the  plant  cut  asunder,)  the  beautifid 
•unea  they  assume,  and  the  radial  and  circular 
CMifigmatiops  diey  present,  are  truly  astonish- 
ing; and  every  distinct  species  of  plants  exhibits 
a  diSWrent  configuration.  I  have  counted  in  a 
snnB  section  of  a  plant,  of  the  size  now  stated, 
MOO  radial  lines,  each  contahung  about  250 
pores,  graat  and  small,  which  amount  to  onemi^* , 
Son  imo  kumdnd  ami  Jiffy  thousand  of  these  va*- ' 
riegated  spertoree. — Kren  the  particlei  of  sand 
en  th«  sea-«faore,  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
£ier  in  the  size,  ibrm,  and  colour  oftheir  grains ; 
•ome  being  transparent,  others  q)aque,  some 
hariBf  rough  and  otherft  smooth  snrfiu^s ;  some 
are  spherical  or  oval,  and  some  pyramidal,  co- 
Bseal  or  prismaticaL  •  Mr.  Hook,  happening  to 
view  wamo  grains  of  white  sand  through  his  mi- 
eroseope,  hit  upon  one  of  the  grains  which  was 
axnctiy  shaped  and  wreathed  l&e  a  shell,  though 
it  was  no  larger  than  the  point  of  a  pin.  "  It 
leaeBiMed  the  shell  of  a  small  water-snail,  and 
had  twehra  wreathings,  all  growing  proportiona- 
Uy  one  leas  than  the  odiei^towards  the  middle  or 
I  of  tha  fhefl,  vvh«re  there  was  avery  small 
13 


round  white  spot.**  This  gives  as  an  idea  of 
the  existence  of  shell-fish  which  are  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  and,  consequently,  smaller  than 
a  mite. 

The  variety  of  forms  in  which  animal  lift 
appears,  in  those  invisible  departments  of  creap 
tion  which  the  microscope  has  enabled  us  to  ex- 
plore, b  truly  wonderful  and  astonishing.  Micro* 
scopic  aninwls  are  so  different  fixHn  those  of  the 
larger  kinds,  that  scarcely  any  analogy  seems  to 
exist  between  them ;  and  one  would  be  almost 
tempted  to  st^pose  that  they  lived  in  conse-^ 
quence  of  Jaws  directly  opposite  to  those  which 
preserTe  man  and  the  other  larger  animals  in 
existence.  When  we  endeavour  to  expire  this 
region  of  animated  nature,  we  feel  as  if  w?  were 
entering  on  the  confines  oS  a  new  world,  and 
surveying  a  new  race  of  sentient  existence.  The 
number  of  these,  creatures  exceeds  all  hmnaa 
calculation.  ^  Many  hundreds  of  species,  all  diH 
fering  in  their  forms,  habits,  and  motions,  have 
already  been  detected  and  described,  but  we 
have  reason  to  beheve,  that  by  fiur  the  greater 
part  is  unexplored,  and  perhaps  for  ever  hid  from 
the  view  of  man.  They  are  of  aU  shapes  and* 
fi>rms  :  some  c^them  appear  tike  minute  atoms, 
some  like  globes  and  spheroids,  some  like  hand- 
bells, some  like  wheels  turning  on  an  axis,  soma 
like  double-headed  monsters,  some  like  cylin- 
ders, some  have  a  worm4ike  appearance,  some 
have  horns,  some  resemble  eels,  some  are  like 
long  hairs,  150  tunes  as  long  as  they  are  broad, 
some  like  spires  and  cupdas,  some  like  fishes, 
and  some  like  animated  vegetables.  Some  of 
diem  are  almost  viable  to  the  naked  eye,  and 
some  so  smaU  that  the  breadth  of  a  human  hair 
would  cover  filly  or  a^hundred  of  them,  and 
others  so  minute,  that  milUonB  of  millions  of  them 
might  be  contained  within  the  compass  of  a 
square  inch.  In  every  pond  and  ditch,  and 
ahnost  m  every  puddle,  in  the  infiisions  of  pepper, 
straw,  grass,  oats,  hay  and  other  vegetables,  ia 
paste  and  vinegar,  and  in  the  water  fotmd  in 
oysters,  on  almost -every  plant  and  flower,  and  in 
die  rivers,  seas  and  oceans,  diese  creatures  are 
fixmd  in  sQch  numbers  and  variety  as  almost 
exceed  our  conception  or  belief.  A  class  of 
these  animals,  called  Mudtumf  has  been  found 
so  ninnerous  as  to  discolour  the  ocean  itselfl 
Captain  Sooresby  found  the  number  in  the  olive- 
green  sea  to  be  immense.  A  cubic  inch  contains 
sixty-four,  and  consequently  a  culuc  mile  wouU 
contain  23,888,000,000,000,000;  so  that,  if  one 
person  should  count  a  million  in  seven  days,  it 
would  have  required  that  80,000  persons  should 
have  started  at  the  creation  of  the  world  to  have 
completed  die  enumeration  at  the  present  time. 
Yet,  all  the  minute  animals  to  which  we  now 
allude  are  furnished  with  numerous  organs  of 
life  as  well  as  the  larger  kind,  some  of  their  fav- 
tamal  movements  are  distincdy  visible,  their' 
motioQS  are  evidently  voluntary,  and  some  of 
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diem  appear  to  be  possessed  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  sagacity,  and  to  be  fond  of  each  other's 
society.* 

In  short,  it  may  be  afBnned  without  the  least 
hesitation,  that  the  beauties  and  varietiea  which 
exist  in  those  regions  of  creation  which  are  in- 
visible to  the  unassisted  eye,  are  far  more  nu- 
merous than  all  that  appears  to  a  common  ob- 
server in  the  visible  economy  of  nature.  How 
far  this  scene  of  creating  Power  and  Intelligence 
■lay  extend  beyond  the  range  of  our  microscopic 
instruments,  it  is  impossible  for  mortals  to  deter- 
mine; for  the  finer  our  glasses  are,  and  the 
higher  the  magnifying  powers  we  apply,  the 
more  numerous  and  varied  are  the  objects  which 
they  exhibit  to  our  view.  And  as  the  largest 
telescope  is  insufficient  to  convey  oiir  views  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  great  universe,  so  we  may 
justly  conclude,  that  the  most  powerful  micros- 
cope that  has  been  or  ever  will  bo  constructed, 
will  be  altogether  insufficient  to  guide  our  views 
to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  descending  scale  of 
creation.  But  ^hat  we  already  know  of  these 
unexplored  and  inexplorable  regions,  gives  us  an 
amazing  conception  of  the  inte^ence  and  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator,  of  the  immensity  of  his 
nature,  and  of  the  infinity  of  ideas  which,  during 
every  portion  of  past  duration,  must  have  been 
present  before  his  All-Comprehensive  Mind. 
What  an  immense  space  in  the  scale  (^  animal 
life  intervenes  between  an  animalcule  which 
appears  only  the  sr'.e  (^  a  visible  point,  when 
magnified  600,000  times,  and  a  vohaley  a  hun- 
dred feet  long  and  twenty  broad !  The  proportion 
.  of  bulk  between  the  one  of  these  beings  and  the* 
other  is  nearly  as  S4,560/)00,000,000,000,000 
to  1.  Yet  all  the  intermediate  space  is  filled 
op  with  animated  beings  of  every  f(Hra  and  order ! 
A  similar  variety  obtains  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. It  has  been  calculated,  that  some  plants 
which  grow  on  rote  leaves,  and  other  shrubs,  are 
•o  smaU  that  it  woukl  require  more  than  a  thou- 
sand of  them  to  equal  in  bulk  a  single  plant  of 
wiotM ;  and  if  we  compare  a  stem  of  moss,  which  is 

•  The  followinff  extract  ftom  Mr.  Baker's  descrip- 
tion of  tbe  hair-iaee  attimalcule  will  illustrate  some 
of  these  positions.  A  small  quantity  of  the  matter 
containing  these  animalcule*  having  been  put  into 
a  Jar  of  water,  it  so  happened,  that  one  part  went 
down  immediatelr  to  the  bottom,  while  the  other 
contmued  floating  on  the  top.  When  things  had 
remained  for  some  time  in  this  condition,  each  of 
these  swarms  of  animalcules  liegan  to  grow  weary 
of  its  situation,  and  had  a  mind  to  change  its  quar- 
ters. Both  armies,  iherelbre,  set  out  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  proceeding  upwards  and  the  other 
downwards ;  so  that  after  some  time  they  met  In  the 
middle.  A  desire  of  knowing  how  they  would  be. 
have  on  this  occasion,  engaged  the  observer  to 
watch  them  carefnily ;  and  to  his  surprise,  he  saw 
the  army  that  was  marehmg  upwards,  open  to  the 
right  and  left,  to  make  room  for  those  that  were 
descending.  Thus,  without  confusion  or  Intermix- 
ture, each  held  on  Its  way ;  the  army  that  was  going 
up  marching  in  two  columns  to  the  top,  and  the 
other  proceeding  In  one  column  to  tbe  bottom,  as  If 
•ach  had  been  under  tbe  dlrecUon  of  wise  leadeis. 


generally  not  above  l-60th  of  an  mch,  with  t 
of  the  large  trees  in  Ghunea  and  Brazil  {^twen- 
ty feet  diameter,  we  shall  find  tbe  bulk  of  the 
one  will  exceed  that  of  the  other  no  less  tiutn 
2,985,984,000,00a  times,  which  multiplied  hj 
1000  will  produce  2,986,984,000,000,000,  the 
ninnbcr  of  times,  which  the  large  tree  exceeds 
the  rose4eaf  plant.  Yet  this  inmiense  interval 
b  filled  up  with  plants  and  trees  of  every  form  and 
size !  With  good  reason,  then,  may  we  ad<^t 
the  language  of  the  inspired  writers, — "  How 
mdnifoUi  are  thy  works,  O  Lord !  In  wisdcmi 
hast  thou  made  them  all.  O  the  depth  of  the 
riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of 
God !  Marvellous  things  doth  He  which  we  can- 
not comprehend."* 


*  The  figures  of  microscopical  objects  contained 
m  the  enpravings  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  will  convey  a  rude 
Idea  of  some  of  the  objects  to  which  I  have  now  al> 
luded. 

No.  I.  Fig.  1.  represents  the  acale  of  a  •dkflsh  as 
It  appears  through  a  good  microscope.  COEP,  re- 
presents that  part  of  the  scale  which  Appears  on  tbe 
outside  of  the  fish,  and  ABCD,  tbe  part  which  ad- 
here? to  the  skin,  licing  furrowed,  that  it  may  bold 
the  faster.  It  is  tennmate<I  by  pointed  spikes,  every 
alternate  one  bemg  longer  than  the  interjacent  (mes. 
Fig.  2,  is  the  scale  of  a  haddock,  which  appears  di- 
varicated like  a  piece  of  net-work^  Fig.  3,  repre- 
sents  a  small  portion  or  fibre  of  the  feather  t^  a  ptm- 
cock,  only  i-30th  of  an  Inch  In  extent,  as  it  appears  la 
the  microscope.  The  small  fibres  of  these  reathen 
appear,  through  this  instrument,  no  less  beautUtd 
than  the  whole  feather  does  to  the  naked  eye.  Each 
of  Ute  sprigs  or  halxs  on  each  side  of  the  fibre,  as  CD, 
DC,  appears  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  bright  shin- 
ing parts  which  are  a  congeries  of  small  plates,  as 
eee,  Ac.  The  under  sides  of  each  of  these  plates  are 
very  dark  and  opaque,  reflecting  all  the  ra>-s  thrown 
upon  them  like  the  foil  of  a  lookmg-glass ;  but  their 
upp«r  sides  seem  to  consist  of  a  multitude  of  exceed- 
ingly tWn  plated  bodies,  lying  ctose  together,  which, 
by  various  positions  of  the  light,  reflect  first  one 
colour  and  then  another,  in  a  most  vivid  and  snr- 

Brismg  manner.  Fig.  4,  8, 6, 7,  represent  some  of 
ie  different  kinds  of  feathers  which  constitute  tbe 
dust  which  adheres  to  the  wmgs  of  moths  and  but- 
terflies, and  which,  in  the  microscope,  aiipear  tinged 
with  a  variety  of  colours.  Each  of  these  feathers  la 
an  object  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptUde  to  tbe 
naked  eye. 

Explanation  qf  theJigwu  on  No.  IL— Fig.  l.  re- 
presents a  fn4ttt  which  has  eight  legs,  with  five  os 
six  joints  In  each,  two  feelers,  a  souOl  head  In  pro- 
portion to  its  body,  a  sharp  snout  and  month  uke 
that  of  a  mole,  and  two  little  eyes.  The  body  is  or  an 
oval  form,  with  a  number  of  hairs  like  bristles  Is- 
suing from  it,  and  the  legs  terminate  in  two  hooked 
claws.  Fig.  9.  represents  a  microscopic  animal 
which  was  found  in  an  infusion  of  ananon^.  The 
surface  of  its  back  is  covered  with  a  fine  mask  In  the 
form  of  a  human  face,  it  has  three  feet  on  each  side, 
and  a  tail  which  comes  out  from  under  the  mask. 
Fig.  8,  is  an  anlmalcula  found  In  the  Infusion  of  old 
-  hay.  A,  shows  tlie  head,  with  tbe  mouth  opened 
wide,  and  its  lips  furnished  with  numerous  hairs ; 
B,  is  its  forked  tail,  D,  its  intestines,  and  C,  Its  heart, 
which  may  be  seen  in  regular  motion.  The  clrc\raa- 
ference  of  the  body  appears  Indented  like  the  teeth 
of  a  saw.  Fig.  4,  shows  the  Whed  anitnal  or  Vor- 
tieeiia.  It  Is  foimd  In  ralrt-water  that  has  stood  some 
days  in  leaden  gutters,  or  In  hollows  of  kmd  on  tbe 
tops  of  houses.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
ammalcnla  Is  Its  tofteei  work,  which  conslsu  of  two 
semicircular  instruments,  round  the  edges  of  whldi 
many  little  flbrllles  move  themselves  y^ry  brlsklj 
sometimes  with  a  kind  of  roiaiion,  and  sonettiiee 
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J^CD  die  BSBUnuiaapeot  qfnatun,  as  it  ap- 
pe«n  to  a  •uperfidal  obsenreri  preaents  a  sceDO 
<£  vmiity.  The  ranges  of  mountains  with  sum- 
BUti  of  diffiuent  heights  and  shapes,  the  hills 
and  piains,  the  ^ens  and  deUs,  the  waring 
corres  which  appear  on  the  (ace  oferery  land- 
scape, the  dark  hoes  of  the  forests,  the  ▼erdure 
of  the  fields,  the  towering  cliffii,  the  nigged  pre- 
c^Hces,  the  rifls,  the  rivers,  the  cataracts,  the 
lakes  and  seas  ;  the  gulphs,  the  bays  and  p^iin- 
sobs ;  the  naanenaa  islands  of  every  form  and 
siie  which  drrernfy  the  surface  of  the  ocean, 
«od  the  tboosaads  of  shades  of  colouring  which 
appear  on  erery  part  of  sublunary  nature,  pre- 
sott  a  scoM  of  diversified  beauty  and  subhmity 
to  the  eye  of  every  beholder.— And  if  we  lift 
am  eyes  to  the  regioos  of  the  firmament,  we 
likewise  bdiold  a  scene  of  sublimity  and  gran- 
deur miagbd  with  variety.  The  sun  himself 
appears  diversified  with  spots  of  various  shapes 
•■d  sises,  some  a  hundred,  some  a  thousand, 
and  some  ten  thonsaad  miles  in  diameter— indi- 
catiag  operations  and  changes  of  amaring  ex- 
IwntnTand  almost  every  new  revolution  on  his 
ans  presents  us  with  new  and  varied  dusters. 
Every  planet  m  the  solar  system  differs  fi-om 


another  in  its  size,  in  its  spheroidal  riiape,  in  its 
diurnal  rotation,  in  the  aspect  of  its  surface,  in 
the  constitution  of  its  atmosphere,  in  the  num- 
ber <^  moons  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  in  the 
nature  of  its  seasons,  in  its  distance  iWxn  the 
sun,  in  the  eccentrici^  of  its  orbit,  in  the  period 
of  its  annual  revolution,  and  in  the  proportiMi 
it  receives  of  light  and  heat.  Every  comet,  too, 
differs  from  another  in  its  form  and  magnitude, 
in  the  extent  of  its  nucleus  and  tail,  in  the  period 
of  its  revolution,  in  the  swiftness  of  its  motion, 
and  in  the  figure  of  the  curve  it  describes  around 
the  sun ;  and  "  one  slar  differeth  fitxa  anodier 
star  in  ^ory ."  But  could  we  tovnsport  oursdvea 
to  the  sur&ces  of  these  distant  orbs,  and  survey 
every  part  of  their  constitution  and  arrange- 
ments, we  should,  doubtless,  behold  beanuea 
and  varieties  of  divine  workmanship  &r  more 
numerous,  and  surpassing  every  thing  that  ap* 
pears  in  our  sobhrnary  system.  We  luive  every 
reason  to  befieve,  firoin  the  infinite  nature  of  tlM 

Svinity,  and  from  what  we  actually  behold, 
it  the  mechanism  and  arrangements  of  every 
world  in  the  umverse  are  all  diffwent  firom  each 
other;  and  vre  find  that  this  is  actually  the  ease, 
in  so  fitf  as  oar  observations  extend.     The 


taatnsMtacervlbntpnraMnner.  Bometfanesthe 
wteds  seem  u>  bs  eu&e  circles,  with  teeth  Uks 
thoM  of  tbe  telance-wteei  of  a  watch:  but  their 
figure  varies  secordtnc  to  tbe  degree  of  their  pro- 
erosion,  and  seeau  to  depend  upon  the  v"    


B  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
anJmaJitsdf;  a,  is  tbe  head  and  heels ;»,  is  the  AMtrt 
Wliere  Ua  ^jstole  anddisstole  are  plainly  visible,  and 
tts  aMeraate  mockms  of  contraction  and  dllatatioa 
am  pextoaaad  with  great  strength  and  vigour  in 
ateot  the  same  time  as  the  lAdsaUon  of  a  man's  ar- 
tery. This  animal  aesomes  various  shapes,  one  of 
wUek  is  lepresented  at  ilg.  8,  and  becomes  occasion* 
aUr  a  case  for  all  the  other  parts  of  the  bod/. 

Fig.  f,  represents  on  inject  tpiih  nei4ike  artnt.  It 
Is  ftrand  in  cascades  where  the  water  runs  very 
swift.  Us  body  appears  eurfoasly  tumeJ  as  on  a 
lathe,  and  at  the  tall  are  three  sharp  spines,  by 
which  U  raises  Itself  and  stands  upright  In  the  water ; 
but  the  Boel  curleuB  apparatus  is  about  its  head. 
Where  it  is  ftunished  with  two  instnimentjLlike 
fams  or  iMts,  wlUch  serve  to  provide  Us  food.  These 
It  frequently  spreads  out  and  draws  In  again,  and, 
when  drawn  np,  tlwy  are  folded  together  with  the 
vtaitfwt  ukeiy  and  exactness.  Wlien  this  creature 
does  not  erapioy  iu  nets.  It  thrusts  out  a  palrof  sharp 
*  boms,  and  pots  on  a  dllTerent  appearance,  as  In  flg. 
T.  wliere  it  is  sbown  magnified  about  400  times.  Pig. 
S,  is  the  representation  of  an  animalcula  found  in 
the  tnfOslon  of  the  tark  of  an  oak.  Its  body  In  com* 
posed  of  several  ringlets,  that  enter  one  into  another, 
ae  the  anunal  contracts  itself.  At  a  ft,  are  twp  lips 
famished  with  moveable  hairs ;  it  pushes  out  of  Its 
moash  a  mma  composed  of  several  pieces  sheathed 
fta  each  other,  as  at «.  A  kind  of  horn,  i2,  is  some- 
times protruded  flrom  the  breast,  composed  of  f  urbe- 
Vywa.  which  slide  into  one  another  like  the  drawers 
nf  a  pocket  telescope.  Fig.  9,  is  another  animalcula, 
ftmnd  in  tbe  same  inf^lon,  called  a  tortoUe,  with  an 
umbilical  talL  It  stsetches  out  and  contracts  itself 
very  easily,  sometimes  assuming  a  round  ilgure, 
wtiich  u  retains  only  ibr  a  momeut,  tiien  opens  Its 
aaonih  to  a  surprising  width,  forming  nearly  the  cir- 
eomfereiKeofaclrcle.  Its  motion  is  very  surprising 
and  singalar.  Fig.  le.  Is  an  animalcula,  called  great 
metah,  wMch  is  focmd  in  several  infusions.  Its 
nomb  takes  np  half  tlie  length  of  iU  body ;  its  inside 
4s  iHsd  vritb  darUsb  spots,  and  its  hinder  pan  ter- 
BtertaU.   FJg.ii,reprwsntttbe 


profeus,  so  named  on  account  of  its  assuming  a  neat 
nundierofdiilbrentshapM.  Its  most  common  shape 
bears  a  resemblance  to  that  of  a  swan,  and  it 
swims  to  and  tco  with  great  vivacity.  When  it  is 
alarmed,  it  suddmly  draws  in  its  long  neck,  trans- 
Ibrmlng  itself  mto  the  shape  represented  at  m,  and. 


at  other  times  it  puts  forth  a  new  itead  and  neck 
with  a  kind  of  wheel  machinecr,  as  at  n.  Fig.  is, 
exiiiUtB  a  species  of  animalcula  shaped  like  bells 
with  long  tsils,  by  which  they  fasten  themselves  to 
the  roots  of  daefc  tMet^  in  which  they  were  found. 
They  dwell  in  cekmles,  from  ten  to  fifteen  in  num> 
ber.  Fig.  18,  is  the  gkbt  animal,  which  appears  ex- 
actly globular,  having  no  appearance  of  either  head, 
tail  or  fins,  it  moves  in  all  directions,  forwards  or 
backwards,  up  or  down,  either  rolling  over  and  over 
like  a  bowl,  spinning  horisontally  like  a  top,  or  glid- 
ing along  smoothly  without  turning  itself  at  all. 
y^ycti  it  pleases,  it  can  turn  round,  as  it  were  upon 
an  axis  very  nimbly  without  removing  out  of  its 
place.  It  is  transparent,  except  where  the  droolar 
Dlaek  spots  are  shown :  it  sometimes  appears  as  if 
dotted  with  points,  and  beset  with  short  moveable 
hairs  or  bristles,  which  are  probably  the  instruments 
by  which  Its  motions  are  performed.  Fig.  14,  shows 
a  species  of  animalculn  called  mfer,  found  in  Infu- 
sions of  straw  and  the  ears  of  wheat ;  o,  is  the 
mouth,  which  is  sometimes  extended  to  a  great 
width,  p,  is  the  tail.  Fig.  15,  represents  an  animal 
found  in  an  infbsion  of  citron  flowers.  Its  head  is 
very  short,  and  adorned  with  two  boms  like  those 
of  a  deer;  its  body  appears  to  be  covered  with 
scales,  and  tts  tail  long,  and  swift  in  motion.  Fig. 
16,  represents  the  eet»  which  are  found  In  paste  and 
stale  vinegar.  The  most  reomrkable  property  of 
these  animals  is,  that  they  arc  viviparoua.  If  one 
of  them  is  cut  through  near  the  middle,  several  oval 
bodies  of  different  sises  issue  forth,  which  are  young 
anguiUcb,  each  coiled  up  in  its  proper  membrane. 
An  hundred  and  upwards  of  the  young  ones  have 
been  seen  to  Issue  txova  the  body  of  one  single  eel, 
which  accounts  for  their  prodigious  increase. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  no  en- 
graving can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  tbe  objects 
referred  to  above,  and,  therefore,  whoever  wishes 
to  inspect  nature  in  all  her  minute  beauues  ana 
varieties,  must  have  recouzse  to  the  miciosoopa 
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ni5oii  18  tbe  principal  orb  oo  whose  surface  par- 
ticular observations  can  be  made ;  and  we  find 
that  its  arrangements  are  materially  different 
from  those  o{  the  earth.  It  has  no  Isjrge  rivers, 
seas,  or  oceans^  nor  clouds  such  as  ours  to  di- 
versify its  atmosphere.  It  has  mountains  and 
plains,  hills  and  valesj  insulated  rocks  and  ca- 
verns of  every  size  and  shape ;  but  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  all  these  objects  are  altogether 
different  fr(xn  what  obtains  in  our  terrestrial 
iphere.— While,  on  our  globe,  the  ranges  of 
■mmtains  run  nearly  in  a  line  from  east  to  west, 
m  from  north  to  south,— on  the  surface  of  the 
moon  they  are  formed  for  the  roost  part  mto  eir- 
cutor  ridges,  enclosing,  like  ramparts,  pSaiitt  of 
•U  dimnuions,  fitmi  half  a  mile  to  forty  miles  in 
diameter.  While  on  earth,  the  large  plains  are 
nearly  level,  and  diversified  merely  with  gentle 
wavings,— in  the  moon,  there  are  hundreds  of 
plains  of  various  dimensions  mmk,  as  it  were, 
nearly  two  miles  bdmo the  general  Uoelofite  sin^ 
faee.  On  this  orb  we  behold  insulated  mouiw 
tains,  more  than  two  miles  in  elevation,  standmg 
ak»e,  like  monuments,  in  the  midst  of  plans,— 
circular  basins  or  caverns,  both  in  the  valleys, 
and  on  the  summits  and  dedivities  of  mountains, 
and  these  caverns,  again,  indented  with  smafier 
ones  of  a  similar  form,  at  the  same  time,  there 
are  plains  &r  more  level  and  extensive  Uian  on 
the  earth.  On  the  whole,  the  mountain-scenery 
on  the  lunar  sur&ce  is  far  more  diversified  and 
magnificent  than  on  our  globe,  and  differs  as 
muoh  from  terrestrial  landscapes  as  the  wastes 
and  wikb  of  America  from  the  cultivated  plains 
of  Europe.  In  short,  while  on  the  earth,  the 
highest  mountains  are  little  more  than  four  miles 
ill  height,  on  some  of  the  planets  mountains 
have  been  discovered,  which  astronomers  have 
reck<»ied  to  be  twenty-two  miles  in  elevation. 

If  then,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  all 
the  worlds  in  the  universe  are  different  in  their 
construction  and  airangements,  and  peopled 
with  beings  of  diversified  ranks  and  orders — 
could  we  survey  only  a  small  portion  of  the  uni- 
versal system — ^what  an  amazing  scene  would 
it  display  (^  the  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Mind 
and  of  "  the  mangold  toiedom  of  God ."'  Such 
views,  thereforOi,  of  the  variety  of  nature  are  evi- 
dently calculated  tu  expand  our  coiicepticHi^  of  (he 
divine  character,  to  excite  us  to  admiration  and 
reverence,  to  extend  our  views  erf*  the  riches  of  di- 
vine beneficence,  and  to  enlarge  our  hopes  of  the 
glories  and  felicities  of  that  future  '  inheritance 
which  is  incorruptible  and  which  fadeth  not  away.' 

5.  The  Cfmtcmplation  of  nature,  through  the 
medium  of  science,  is  calculated  to  expand  our 
eoneeptions  of  the  power  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the 
magn^cenee  of  his  empire.  The  power  of  God 
is  manifested  by  its  effects ;  and  in  proportion 
as  our  .knowledge  of  these  effects  is  enlarged, 
will  our  conceptions  of  this  attribute  of  the  Divi- 
viXj  be  exptiddd,'   To  eraole  a  single  object 


implies  an  exertion  of  power  which  surpassni 
finite  comprehension ;"— how  much  more  the  crea-r 
tion  and  arrangement  of  such  a  vast  multiplicity 
of  objects  as  those  to  which  we  have  just  now 
adverted*.  For,  all  diat  immense  variety  cf 
bemgs  which  exnts  in  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdoms,  and  in  the  invisible  re- 
gions which  the  microscope  has  explored,  evin- 
ces the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  no  less  than 
his  wisdom  and  intelligence.  But  the  magni* 
tude,  as  well  as  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
objects  of  creation,  displays  the  almi^ty  power 
of  the  Creator.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  dis- 
coveries of  modem  astronomy  tend  to  aid  our 
conceptions  of  the  grandeur  of  this  perfection, 
and  to  extend  our  views  of  the  range  of  its  ope- 
ratioiuKfkr  beyond  what  former  ages  could  have 
imagined.  When  we  take  a  leisurely  survey 
of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  and  consider  tbe 
enormous  masses  q€  its  continbnts  and  islands, 
the  quantity  of  water  in  its  seas  and  oceans,  the 
UAy  rangm  of  mountains  which  rise  fix>m  its 
surface,  the  hundreds  of  majestic  risers  vrhich 
roU  their  waters  into  the  ocean,  the  numerous 
orders  of  animated  beings  with  which  it  is  peo- 
pled, and  the  vast  qnantit^  of  matter  enclosed 
in  its  bowels  from  every  part  ofita  circumference 
to  its  centre,  amounting  to  more  than  tu»  Ava- 
dred  and  «ta4y  thousand  milUons  ofeutncal  mites 
— W6  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  greatnesa 
of  that  Being  who  first  launched  it  into  existence, 
who  **  measures  its  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  who  weighs  its  mountains  in  scales,  and 
its  hills  in  a  balance  f  and  who  has  supported 
it  in  its  rapid  movements,  from  age  to  age.  But, 
how  must  our  conceptions  of  divine  power  be 
enlarged  when  we  consider,  that  this  earth, 
which  appears  so  great  to  (he  fiail  beings  which 
inhabit  it,  is  only  like  a  small  speck  in  creation, 
or  like  an  atom  in  the  immensity  of  space,  when 
compared  with  the  myriads  of  worlds  of  superior 
magnitude  which  exist  within  the  boundaries  of 
creation!  When  we  direct  our  views  to  the 
planetary  system,  we  behold  three  or  four  gldbes, 
which  appear  only  Hke  small  studs  on  the  vault 
of  heaven,  yet  contain  a  quantity  of  matter  more  - 
than  two  thousand  four  hundred  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  earth,  besides  more  than  twenty 
lesser  globes,  most  of  them  larger  than  our 
world,*  and  several  hundreds  of  comets,  of  var* 
rious  magnitudes,  moving  in  every  direction 
through  the  depths  of  space.  The  Siin  is  a 
body  of  such  magnitude  as  overpowers  our  fee- 
ble c<Micepti<Mis,  and  fills  us  with  astonishment. 
Within  the  wide  circumference  of  this  luminary 
more  than  a  million  of  worlds  as  large  as  ours 
could  be  contained.  His  body  fills  a  cubical 
space  equal  to  681 ,472,000,000,000,000  miles, 
and  his  surface  more  than  40,000,000,000,  or 
forty  thousand  millions  of  square  miies.    At  the 

-    *Tba  satelites  of  Jupiter.  Saturn  and  HexsoMb 
are  all  reckoned  to  be  larger  tban  the  Eaxth. 
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«le  of  lixtf  miles  ft-daj,  it  would  require  more 
diSB  1  baDdred  milUons  of  years  to  pass  over 
^rmj  square  mile  oa  his  surface.  His  attrac- 
trre  energy  extends  to  several  thousands  of  mtl- 
lioD9  of  miled  from  hid  surface,  retaining  in  their 
orbits  the  most  distant  planets  and  comets,  and 
disprasing  light  and  heat,  and  fructifying  influ- 
coce  to  more  than  a  hundred  worlds.*  What 
•n  astoniahing  idea,  then,  does  it  give  us  of  the 
|M»wer  of  Omnipotence,  when  we  consider,  that 
the  universe  is  replenished  with  innumerahle 
globes  of  a  similar  size  and  splendour!  For 
every  star  which  the  naked  eye  perceives  twink- 
bg  on  the  vault  of  heaven,  and  those  more  dis- 
tant orbs  which  the  telescope  brings  to  view 
ihrou^KNit  the  depths  of  imAiensity,  are,  doubt- 
lesB,  SKiis,  no  less  in  magnitude  than  that  which 
*'.e]digblea0  our  day,**  and  surrounded  by  a  reti- 
nae of  revoiriiig  worlds.  Some  of  thcnn  hare 
bees  reckoned  by  aacronomera  to  be  even  much 
larger  than  our  sim.  The  star  Xj^ro,  for  exam- 
ple, is  supposed,  by  Sir  W.  Herscbel,  to  be 
iSJnSfiOO  miles  in  diameter,  or  thirty-eight 
times  the  diametei  of  the  eun ;  and,  if  so,  its 
aibical  contents  wiB  be  36,84S,99S,67 1,875, 
000,000^000  mOes,  that  is,  more  than  JlJ^owr 
ftowsaed  Ctmes  larger  than  the  sun.  The  nusi- 
bcr  of  each  bodies  exceeds  aH  calculation.  Sir 
W.  Hersdhe)  perceived  in  that  portion  of  the 
Bulky  way  which  Bes  near  the  constellation 
Orion,  no  less  than  50,000  stars  large  enough 
to  be  dsstmctly  numbered,  pass  before  his  tele* 
eeope  in  an  hour's  time ;  besides  twice  as  many 
■nre  which  could  be  seen  only  now  and  then 
by  &int  giimpees.  It  has  been  reckoned  that 
aiearly  a  hundred  millions  of  stars  lie  within  the 
rsnge  of  our  telescopes.  And,  if  we  suppose 
as  we  justly  may,  that  each  of  these  suns  has  a 
hundred  worids  connected  with  it,  there  will  be 
fcund  Un  thmtaand  mUHan$  of  worUt  in  that 
portion  of  the  universe  which  comes  within  the 
raa^  ofbuman  observation,  besides  those  which 
lie  concealed  from  mortal  eyes  in  the  unexplored 
regions  of  sfwce,  which  may  as.far  exceed  aQ 
that  are  risible,  as  the  waters  in  the  carems  of 
^le  ocean  exceed  in  magnitude  a  single  particle 
ef  vapour! 

Of  such  numbers  and  magnitudes  we  can  fcmn 
bo  adequate  conception.  The  mind  is  bewil- 
dered, confounded,  and  utterly  overwhelmed 
trben  it  attempts  to  grasp  the  magnitude  of  the 
oniveTve,  or  to  form  an  idea  of  the  omnipotent 
energy  which  brought  it  into  existence.  The 
mmpiHttde  of  the  ocale  on  which  the  systems  of  the 
imiverse  are  constructed  tends  likewise  to  ele- 
rate  our  conceptions  of  ihe  grandeur  of  the 
ThrAy.  Between  every  one  of  the  planetary 
bodies  Aero  inCareoes  a  space  of  many  miU 
hoos  of  fldles  in  extent.    Between  the  sun  and 
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the  nearest  star,  there  b  an  bterval,  extending 
in  every  direction,  of  more  than  twenty  billions 
of  miles ;  and,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  a  similar 
space  surroinids  every  other  system.  And,  it 
we  take  into  c<nisideration  the  immtn$eforee$ 
that  are  in  operation  throughout  the  uaivers^^ 
that  one  globe,  a  thousand  times  larger  than  the 
earth,  is  flying  through  the  regions  of  immensi^ 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
another  at  the  rate  d*  serenty  thousand,  and 
another  at  a  hundred  thousand  miles  an  hour, 
and  that  millioos  oi  mighty  wwids  are  thus  tra- 
vernng  the  illimitable  spaces  of  the  firmament— 
can  we  refrain  from  exclaiming  in  the  language 
of  inspiration,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
works.  Lord  God  Aknighty!  Who  can  by 
searching  find  out  CK)d  ?  Who  can  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection  7  Who  can  utter  the 
mighty  operations  of  Jehovah  7  Who  can  show 
forth  all  his  praise?** 

Such  a  scene  displajrs,  beyond  any  other  view 
we  can  take  of  creation,  the  magnificence  and 
eattent  of  the  divine  empire.  Those  countlesa 
worids  to  which  we  have  now  adverted,  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  scenes  of  sterility  and  deso- 
lation, or  as  merely  diffusing  an  useless  splen* 
door  over  the  wikls  of  immensity,  nor  are  they 
to  be  viewed  as  so  many  splendid  toys  to  amuse 
a  few  astronomers  in  our  diminutive  world. 
Such  an  idea  would  be  altogether  inconsistent 
with  every  notion  we  ought  to  form  of  the  wie- 
dora  aixi  intelligence  of  the  Deity,  and  with 
every  arrangement  we  perceive  in  the  scenes 
of  nature  immediately  around  us,  where  we  be- 
hold every  portion  of  matter  teeming  with  in* 
hiU>itanft.  These  luminous  and  opaque  globes 
dispersed  throughout  the  regions  erf*  infinite 
space,  nmst,  therefore,  bo  considered  as  the 
abodes  of  sensitire  and  intellectual  existence, 
where  intelligences  of  various  ranks  and  orders 
contemplate  the  glory,  and  enjoy  the  bounty  of 
their  Creator.  And  what  scenes  of  diversified 
grandeur  must  we  suppose  those  mnumerable 
worlds  to  display !  What  numerous  orders  and 
gradations  of  intellectual  natures  must  the  uni- 
verse contain,  since  so  much  variety  is  dis- 
played in  every  department  of  our  sublunary 
system !  What  boundUee  intelligence  is  implied 
in  the  superintendence  of  such  vast  dominions ! 
On  such  subjects  the  human  mind  can  form  no 
d^nite  conceptions.  The  most  vigorous  una- 
gination,  in  its  loftiest  flights,  drops  its  wing 
and  Sinla  mto  bianity  before  the  splendours  of 
the  <' King  eternal,  immortal,  and  invisible,  who 
dwells  in  the  light  unapproachable,**  when  it 
attempts  to  form  a  picture  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  universe  which  he  has  created.  But  of 
this  we  are  certain,  that  over  all  this  boundless 
scene  of  creati<ni,  and  over  all  the  ranks  of  be- 
ings with  which  it  is  replenished,  his  moral  go- 
vernment extends.  Every  motion  of  the  material 
system,  orery  movement  among  the  rational 
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■Ad  sentleiit  bemgi  it  oootains,  and  every 
thought  and  perceptioii  that  paseee  through  the 
minds  of  the  wmnmbered  inleHigeiicea  which 
people  all  worlds,  are  intimately  known,  and  for 
ever  present  to  his  omniscient  eje,  and  aU  d»< 
rected  to  accomplish  the  designs  d'his  muversal 
|m>Tidence  and  the  eternal  purposes  of  his  will. 
"  He  hath  prepared  his  tkrone  in  ifu  Aeaeeiu,  his 
kingdom  nileth  ovtr  aD,"  and  **  he  doth  accord- 
ing to  his  wiD  among  the  armies  of  heaven,'*  as 
well  as  "  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.** 
«  The  host  of  hoaven  worshippeth  him,-^^  his 
woiks,  in  all  places  of  his  dominions,  praise  him. 
His  kkigdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom,  and  of 
Us  government  there  shall  be  no  end.**  At  the 
same  moment  he  is  displaying  the  glory  of  his 
power  and  intelligence  to  worlds  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  mortal  eyes,— presiding  over  the  ooun- 
cHs  of  nations  on  earth,  and  supporting  the  in- 
visible animalcula  in  a  drop  of  water.  "  In 
him"  aO  beings,  from  the  archangel  to  the 
worm,  '*  live  und  move,**  and  on  hmi  they  de- 
pend for  all  that  happiness  they  now  possess, 
pr  ever  will  enjoy,  wttUe  eternal  ages  are  roU- 
ingon. 

'  Such  views  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  Deity 
ftnd  of  the  grandeur  of  his  empire,  are  cakulated 
not  only  to  expand  our  conceptions  of  his  attri- 
botes,  but  to  enliven  our  hopes  in  relation  to 
the  enjoyments  of  the  future  worid.  For  we  be- 
hold a  prospect  boundless  as  immensity,  in 
which  the  human  soul  may  for  ever  expatiate, 
and  contemplate  new  scenes  of  gk>ry  and  feli- 
city continually  bursting  on  the  view,  **  world 
without  end." 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  of  the  Deity  whidk 
th9  works  of  nature,  when  contemplated  through 
die  medium  of  science,  are  calculated  to  unfold. 
They  demonstrate  the  unittf  of  Cbd,  his  toiadom 
and  intelligence,— hit  boundless  btnevoUncef — 
the  vatt  muU^)Uciiy  of  ideas  which  haoe  eadaied 
m  Ms  mind  fhm  etemUjff — his  abmghty  power, 
and  the  magni/ieence  of  his  empire.  These 
views  are  in  perfect  unison  with  the  declarations 
of  the  sacred  oracles ;  they  illustrate  many  of 
the  sublime  sentiments  of  die  inspired  writers ; 
they  throw  a  lighf  on  the  moral  government  of 
Qod,  and  elevate  our  conceptioos  of  the  extent 
of  his  dominions ;  ^ey  afford  a  aensible  repr^ 
sentation  nf  the  infinity  and  immensity  of  the 
divine  nature,  in  so  far  as  finite  minds  are  ca^ 
pable  of  contemplating  such  perfections ;  and, 
when  considered  in  connexion  with  the  scriptu- 
ral character  of  Deity  and  the  other  truths  of 
revehition,  are  calculated  "  to  make  the  man  of 
God  perfect  and  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work."  As  the  works  of  God  without  the 
assistance  ofhis  word,  are  insufficient  to  give  us 
a  eomplete  view  ofhis  character  and  the  princi- 
ples ofhtt  moral  gqysmment,  so  the  bare  read- 
ing of  &e  Scr^yturea  is  insufficient  to  convey  to 
oar  minds  those  dtfentted  and  expansive  eon* 


ceptions  of  the  Divinity  to  which  we  have  aJ> 
verted,  unless  we  comply  w^  the  requisitions 
of  the  sacred  writers,  to  **  meditate  on  all  his 
works,  to oonsider the  operations  ofhis  hands,  to 
speak  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom,"  and  to  talk 
01  his  "power,"  in  order  that  we  may  be  quali- 
fied **  to  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  his 
mi^ty  operations,  and  the  ^orious  majesty  oC 
his  kingdom." 

How  very  difierent,  then,  fitxn  Uie  views  now 
stated,  must  be  the  conceptions  formed  of  the 
Divinity,  by  those  whose  range  of  thought  it 
chiefly  coined  to  the  ol:^ects  that  lie  wiUiin  % 
few  miles  of  their  habitation,  and  how  Iknited 
ideas  must  they  entertain  of  divine  periectka! 
For  the  view  that  any  one  entertains  of  th« 
nature  and  attributes  of  G^kI,  must,  in  some  de- 
gree, correspond  to  the  knowledge  be  has  ae» 
quired  of  the  visible  effects  ofhis  power,  wisdoai 
and  benevolence ;  since  it  is  only  by  the  sensible 
manifestations  of  Deity,  either  through  the  sse* 
dium  of  natore  or  revelation,  that  we  know  any 
thing  at  all  about  his  nature  and  periectioiM. 
And,  therefore,  if  our  views  of  the  wum{flulm» 
tiene  of  the  Divinity  be  limited  and  obscore,  soofa 
win  likewise  be  our  views  of  tho  Divinity  him* 
self.  It  is  owing  to  the  want  of  attention  to  tmck 
ooosiderations,  that  many  worthy  ChristiaBi 
are  found  to  entertain  very  confiised  and  distort 
ed  ideas  of  the  character  of  the  Deity,  of  the  r^ 
quisitions  of  his  word,  and  of  the  arrangemmt* 
of  his  universal  providence.  And  is  it  not  as 
object  modi  tobe  desired,  that  the  great  body  of 
mankind  should  be  more  fully  enlightened  in  the 
knowled^  of  their  Creator?  The  knowledge 
of  GkMi  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  religion,  and 
of  all  our  prospects  in  reference  to  the  eternal 
world,  and  it  most  surely  be  a  highly  desiraUe 
attainment  to  acquire  as  glorious  and  expansive 
an  idea  of  the  object  of  our  adoration,  as  the 
finite  capacity  of  our  mtellects  is  capable  of  oon- 
prehendmg.  Such  views  as  we  have  now  ej^ 
hibited  of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  beneficence  df 
the  Deity,  and  of  the  magnificence  and  variety 
of  his  woi^,  were  they  tommunicated  to  the 
generality  of  mankind  and  duly  appreciated, 
would  not  only  interest  their  affectiMw  and  in* 
crease  their  intellectual  enjoyment,  but  would 
enable  them  to  understand  the  meaning  and  re^ 
ferences  of  many  sublime  passages  in  the  vohmse 
of  inspiration  which  they  are  apt  either  to  over^ 
look  or  to  misinterpret.  Such  views,  likewise, 
would  naturally  inspire  them  with  reverence  and 
adoratum  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  with  gntitud^ 
for  his  wise  and  benevolent  arrangements,— with 
oomplaeeney  in.  his  administration  as  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  world,— with  a  firm  r^tmee  9n 
hie  previdrnttial  care  for  every  thing  requistto  to 
their  happiness,  and  with  an  earnest  desire  to 
yield  a  coidial  obedience  to  his  righteous  laws. 
At  the  same  time,  they  would  be  qualified  to  de- 
clare to  othen  "the  glorious  honour  of  hie 
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l&jetCf,  to  vtber  abundanUy  th«  memory  of  his 
graat  foodness,  and  to  speak  of  «n  his  wmiderfbl 


SECTION  VU. 
<w  TBS    BdrxnciAL   crrccTs  or  Kirow- 

LKDGB   OS    MO&AI.    PKIirCIPLB    AHD    CON- 
DUCT. 

Kiiowi^i>«K  is  Taloable  chiefij  in  propor- 
Ikm  as  it  is  practical  and  aseful.  It  dispels  the 
darkness  which  nattirally  broods  over  the  human 
mderstaoding,  and  dissipates  a  diousand  super- 
■UlioQS  notions  and  idle  terrors  by  which  it  has 
b««n  freqoently  held  in  cruel  bondage.  It  in- 
▼iforates  and  expands  the  inteDectual  faculties, 
11^  directs  them  to  their  proper  objects.  It 
eieraies  the  mind  in  the  scale  c^  rational  exist- 
e,  by  enlarging  its  views  and  refining  its 
It  graSfies  the  desire  of  the  sool 
ibr  perpetual  actirity,  and  renders  its  acti- 
vities sqbseivieut  to  the  embellishment  of 
life  and  the  improvement  of  society.  .It  uo- 
vefls  the  beauties  and  soblimttios  of  nature,  with 
wbidi  the  heayrens  and  the  earth  are  adorn- 
ed, and  sets  befcre  us  the  *<  Book  of  God,"  in 

which  we  may  trace  the  lineaments  of  his  cha- 
nctor  and  the  ways  of  his  providence.  It  ag- 
graadizes  our  ideas  of  the  omnipotence  of  Deity, 
and  onlbids  to  us  the  riches  of  his  beneficence, 
and  the  d^>tfas  of  his  wisdom  and  intelligence. 
And,  in  the  exercise  of  our  powers  on  stich  ob- 
jects, we  experience  a  thousand  delightfiil  emo- 
tioBS  and  rajoyments  to  which  the  unenlightened 
BPottitiide  are  entire  strangers.  AH  sndi  acti- 
wiSM  and  es^ojments  may  he  reckoned  among 
Ibe  practical  advantages  of  knowledge. 

BMt  there  is  no  application  of  knowledge  more 
latercsting  and  important  than  its  practical  bear- 
ings  on  noral  principle  and  action.  If  it  were 
oot  calmlatfid  to  produce  a  beneficial  effect  on 
Ihm  state  of  morals  and  the  intercourses  of  gene- 
ral society,  the  utility  of  its  general  di^ion 
■ngfat,  with  some^show  of  reason,  be  called  in 
Meation.  But,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest, 
^oubt,  that  an  increase  of  knowledge  would  be 
p(0(faictzve  of  an  increase  of  moral  order,  and  an 
■Bprovment  in  moral  conduct.  For  truth,  tm 
^nimgkl  and  mmtimeni,  loads  to  troth  m  acHm. 
The  saaa  who  is  in  the  habit  of  investigatmg 
trath,  and  who  rejoices  in  it  when  ascertained, 
caanot  be  indifi'erent  to  its  application  to  conduct. 
TiMre  most  be  truth  in  his  actions ;  they  must 
be  tbe  expression,  the  proof,  and  the  effect  of 
Us  sentiaMnts  and  affeictions,  in  order  that  he 
■i^  approve  of  them,  and  be  satisfied  that  they 
ara  sarfaovs,  or  accordant  with  the  relationi 
wfaidisnbsiitanKMig  moral  agents.  There  must 
AawiM  ba  a  troth  or  bannooy  betwean  his  ac- 


tions, so  that  none  of  ftem  be  incoherent  with  ' 
the  rest.  They  must  aU  oe  performed  on  the 
same  principles,  with  the  same  designs,  and  bv  ' 
the  same  rule.  To  a  man  who  perceives  truth 
and  loves  it,  every  incongruity  and  every  want 
of  consistency  between  sentiment  and  action, 
produces  a  disagreeable  and  painfiil  sensition ; 
and,  consequently,  he  who  clearly  perceives  the 
rule  of  right,  and  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  it, 
does  violence  to  his  natxire,  and  must  be  subject- 
ed to  feelings  and  remorses  of  ccmscience  far 
more  painfid  than^ose  of  the  man  whose  mind 
is  shrouded  in  ignorance.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  proficiency  in  knowledge  and  in  the  prac- 
tice ^true  morality,  do  not  always  proceed  w^ 
equal  pace.  But,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
every  aption  that  is  truly  virtaous  is  founded  on 
knowledge,  and  is  the  result  of  scrutiny  and 
choice  directed  by  truth;  otherwise,  what  m 
termed  virtue,  woidd  be  only  the  effect  of  no> 
cessity,  of  constraint,  or  of  mechanical  habits. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  fear,  that  the  domfaiioo 
of  virtue*  will  be  contracted,  or  her  influence 
dimimshed,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  kingdom 
of  light  and  Imowledge.  They  are  inseparably 
connected,  their  empire  is  one  and  the  same, 
and  the  tnu  votaries  of  the  one  will  also  be  tho 
true  votaries  of  the  other.  And,  therefore,  every 
(me  that  sincerely  loves  mankind  and  desirea 
their  moral  improvement,will  diffuse  light  around 
him  as  extensively  as  he  can,  without  the  least 
fear  of  its  ultimate  consequences;  since  he 
knows  for  certain,  that  in  all  cases  whatever, 
wi9dom  excels  fblly,  and  Ught  is  better  than 
darkness.  The  following  observations  will  perw 
haps  tend  more  partictdairly  to  corofirm  and  elu* 
ddate  these  positions. 

1.  /^noronee  it  oneprmc^HiIeaacss  of  tbe  want 
of  virtue,  and  q/*  the  immoralUiet  which  abound 
inthewarUL  Were  we  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  world,  as  delineated  in  the 
history  of  nations,  or  as  depicted  by  modem 
voyagers  and  travellers,  we  shook!  find  abundant 
illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  We 
shouki  find,  in  almost  every  instance,  that  igno* 
ranee  of  the -character  of  the  true  God,  and  false 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  and 
service  he  requires,  have  led  not  only  to  the 
most  obecene  practices  and  immoral  -abomina* 
tions,  but  to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  horrid 
cruelties.  We  have  only  to  turn  our  eyes  to 
Hindostan,  to  Tartary,  Dahomy,  Benin,  Ashan* 
tee,  and  other  petty  states  in  Afiica ;  to  New 
Zealand,  the  Marquesas,  the  Sandwich  islands, 
and  to  the  Society  ules  in  the  Soothem  Pacifio, 
prior  to  their  late  moral  transfbrmatioD,  in-order 

*  Br  virtue,  in  this  plaee,  and  wherever  the  term 
oceors,  1  onderstand,  conduct  regulated  hy  the  tew 
of  God«  Including  both  the  external  action  and  the 
prtnctpU  whence  it  flows ;  in  other  words,  CbrlsUan 
roorali^r.  or  that  AoHnsM  whioh  the  Scriptuiea 
t^Join. 
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to  be  eoiiTkioed  oTthii  melncfaoly  tnith.  The 
destniction  of  new-born  infant8^--4he  burning  of 
linog  women  opon  the  dead  bodies  of  their  hue- 
bands,— the  drowning  of  aged  parents, — the 
afiering  of  human  victims  in  sacrifice, — the  tor^ 
Curing  to  death  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle,— the 
mur&r  of  infants  and  the  obscene  abominations 
of  the  societies  of  the  Arrtoy  in  OlahaU  and 
other  islands,  and  the  dreadful  effects  of  ambi- 
tion, treachery,  and  revenge,  which  so  fi-e- 
qnently  accompany  such  practices,  ore  only  a 
few  specimens  of  the  consequences  of  ignorance 
eombmed  with  human  depravity.  It  is  likewise 
to  ignorance  chiefly  that  the  vices  of  the  ancient 
pagan  world  are  to  be  attributed.  To  this  cause 
the  apostle  of  the  Qentiles  ascribes  the  immora^ 
lities  of  the  heathen  nations.  "  The  Gentiles," 
cays  Paul,  '*  having  the  understanding  darkened 
thfough  the  ignorance  that  is  in  them,  have 
given  themselves  over  unto  lasciviousness,  to 
woik  aU  manner  of  uncleanness  with  greedi- 
ness.*'''' And,  in  another  part  of  his  writings, 
he,  declares,  <*  Because  they  did  not  like  to  re- 
tain G^  in  their  knowledge,  they  were  given 
up  to  a  reprobate  mind,"  or  a  mind  vmd  of 
Jttdgmenti  and  the  consequence  was,  "they 
frere  filled  with  all  unrighteousness,  fornication, 
wickedness,  covetousness.  maUciousness,  envy, 
murder,  deceit,  and  malignily;"  they  were 
**  backbiters,  haters  of  God,  proud,  boasters,  ii^ 
mentors  of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents, 
without  understanding,  without  natural  affection, 
implacable,  and  unmerciful."!  And,  if  we  turn 
0ar  eyes  to  the  state  of  society  around -us,  we 
thall  find  that  the  same  cause  has  produced  the 
mme  effects.'  Among  what  class  do  we  find 
M^iriety,  temperance,  rectitude  of  conduct,  ho- 
nesty, active  beneficence,  and  abstinence  fiom 
the  grosser  vices  most  frequently  to  prevail?  U 
It  among  ignorant  and  grovelling  minds  7  Is  it 
Wai  among  the  wise  aiKl  intelligent,  those  who 
bave  been  properly  instructed  in  their  duty,  and 
kk'  the  principles  of  moral  action?  And,  who 
are  those  that  are  found  most  frequently  engaged- 
Id  fighting,  brawling,  and  debauchery,  in  the 
commission  of  thefl  and  other  petty  crimes,  and 
Id  rioting  in  k>w  houses  of  dissipation?  Are 
they  not,  for  the  most  part,  the  rude,  the  igno- 
rant, and  untutored,— 4hose  whose  instructioa 
hm  been  neglected  by  their  parents  or  guardi- 
ans, or  whose  wayward  tempers  have  led  them 
to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  reproofs  of  wisdom  ? 
From  ayu  the  investigations  which  of  bile  have 
been  made  into  the  state  of  immorality  and 
crime,  it  is  found,  that  gross  ignorance,  and  ito 
necessary  concomitant,  grovellmg  affections,  are 
the  general  characteristics  of  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  criminal  pursuits,  and  most  deeply  sunk 
In  vicious  hidulgeace.  Now,  if  it  be  a  &ct  that 
IfDotance  is  one  principal  source  of  immorality 

•  ^Plies.ir.i8,i«.  tiu«n.ta8,^. 


and  crime,  it  appears  a  natural  and  necenafy 
inference,  that  the  general  diffusion  of  know^ 
ledge  would  tend  to  counteract  its  influence  and 
operations.  For  when  we  remove  the  ccwm  of 
any  evil,  we,  of  course,  prevent  the  effect* ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  at  the  same  time  bring  into  ope- 
ration all  those  virtues  which  knowledge  hais  a 
tendency  to  produce. 

i.  Knowledge  is  requisite  for  ascertaining  tiie 
true  principles  of  moral  action,  and  the  duties 
we  ou^t  to  perfimn.  Nun^erous  are  the  trea- 
tises which  have  been  written,  and  various  the 
opinions  which  have  been  entertained,  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  respecting  ^e  foun- 
dation of  virtue  and  the  rules  of  human  conduct. 
And  were  we  to  investigate  the  different  theo- 
ries which  bave  been  fonned  on  this  sulgect,  to 
weigh  the  arguments  which  have  been  brou^ 
forward  in  support  of  each  hypothesis,  and  to 
balance  the  various  conflicting  opinions  which 
different  philosophers  have  maintained,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  human  life  would  be  wasted 
before  we  arrived  at  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions. But  if  we  take  the  system  of  revelation 
lor  our  guide  in  the  science  of  morals,  we  shaU 
be  enabled  to  arrive,  by  a  short  process,  at  the 
most  important  and  satisfiusUMy  results.  We 
shall  find,  that,  after  all  the  theories  which  have 
been  prc^osed,  and  the  systems  which  have 
been  reared  by  ethical  philosophers,  the  Su- 
preme Lawgiver  has  comprised  the  essence  of 
true  morality  under  two  commands}  or  funda- 
mental principles,  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,"  and  **  Thou  ahalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  On  these  two 
coonnandments  rests  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

Now,  although  the  leading  ideas  contained  in 
these  commands  are  simple  uid  obvious  to  every 
one  who  considers  them  attentively,  yet  it  re- 
quires certain  habits  of  reflection  and  aoonside^ 
rable  portion  of  knowledge,  to  be  enabled  to 
trace  these  laws  or  principles  to  all  their  legi- 
timate consequences,  and  to  follow  th^  in  all 
their  ramifications,  and  in  their  bearings  on  hu* 
man  conduct,  and  on  the  actions  of  all  moral 
intelligences.  For,  it  can  easily  be  shown,  that 
these  law»  are  so  comprdiensive  as  to  reach 
every  possible  moral  action,  to  prevent  every 
moral  evil,  and  to  secure  the  happiness  of  every 
moral  agent,— that  all  the  duties  inculcated  in 
the  Bible,  which  we  owe  to  God,  to  our  felk)w- 
creatures,  and  to  ourselves,  are  comprehended 
in  tiiem,  and  are  onty  so  many  ramifications  of 
these  general  and  fundamental  principlee,— that 
they  are  equally  adapted  to  men  on  earth  and  to 
angels  in  heaven,— (hat  their  control  extends  to 
the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds,— that  they  form 
the  basis  of  the  order  and  happiness  of  the  whole 
intelligent  system  and  that  their  anthori^r  ud 
influence  wiB  extend  not  oidy  through  aU  the 
revohitions  of  time,  but  throi^h  all  tba  ages  of 
etamity.    Here,  then,  wehaveafllbjeotcalc»• 
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hibdto  exerciM  the  hi^eit  powers  of  intelU- 
feaee,  and  the  more  we  inTeBtigate  it  the  mwe 
riiaD  we  admire  the  comprehensive  nature  of 
dal  Haw  which  is  exceeding  hroad/*  and  the 
QMre  shall  we  b^diflposed  to  comply  with  its 
divine  requbitioos.  But  mileas  we  be,  in  some 
aeaaore,  acquainted  with  the  first  principles  o( 
monl  action,  and  their  numerous  bearings  oqKXi 
life  aad  ooodoct,  we  cannot  expect  to  make  rapid 
adramces  in  the  path  of  virtue,  or  to  reach  the 
tid>HnDer  heights  of  moral  improvement. 

S.  Knowledge,  combined  with  habits  of  think- 
ing, wrould  lead  to  inquiries  into  the  reoMom  of 
dwse  moral  laws  which  the  Creator  has  pro- 
Bralgated^  and  the  foundatiom  on  which  Uiej 
rest.  It  is  an  opinion  which  very  generally  pro- 
rails,  even  among  the  more  respectable  portion 
oCmaakiiid,  that  the  moral  laws  given  forth  to 
men  are  the  mtrt  dietatea  qf  Soosragni^f  and 
depend  soidy  on  theunJZ  of  the  Deity,  and,  coo- 
sequeotly,  that  they  might  be  modified,  or  even 
eaiirtky  superseded,  were  It  the  pleasure  of  the 
Supreme  Legislator  to  alter  them  or  to  suspend 
thor  antborily.  But  this  is  a  most  absurd  and 
dangereos  position.  It  would  take  away  fi'om 
the  imhami  sieeflence  of  virtue,  and  would  re- 
pressnt  the  Divine  Being  as  acting  on  princi- 
pfos  similar  to  those  of  an  Eastern  despot.    If 

such  a  position  were  true,  it  would  follow,  that 

an  the  immoralities,  cruelties,  oppressions,  wars, 
and  butcheries  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
worki,  are  equally  excellent  and  amiable  as 
truth,  justice,  virtue,  and  benevolence,  and  that 
the  character  of  infernal  fiends  is  just  as  lovely 
and  praiseworthy  as  that  of  angels  and  archan- 
ftit,  ptveided  the  Dtify  wUUd  that  tuck  a  change 
dkmid  lake  plac$.  Were  such  a  change  possible, 
itvooid  not  only  overturn  aH  the  notions  we  are 
accQsKnaed  to  entertain  req>ecting  the  moral 
attributes  of  God,  but  might  ultimately  destroy 
oar  hopes  of  future  enjoyment,  and  endanger  the 
happiness  of  the  whole  moral  universe.  But, 
there  is  an  inherent  excellence  in  moral  virtue, 
and  the  Deity  has  willed  it  to  exist,  because  it  is 
essential  to  the  happiness  and  order  of  the  inteU 
iigent  system.  It  might  be  shown,  that  not  only 
Che  two  fundamental  principles  of  religion  and 
AoraKty  stated  above,  but  aU  the  moral  precepts 
which  flow  firom  them,  are  founded  on  the  nature 
of  God,  and  on  ^the  relations  which  subsist 
among  intelligent  agehts,  and  that,  were  they 
reversed,  or  their  inifluence  suspended,  misery 
would  reign  uncontrolled  through  the  universe, 
and  ia  the  course  of  ages  the  whole  moral  and 
imeOigent  system  wouk)  be  annihilated.* 

Now,  if  mea  were  accustomed  to  investigate 
dta  fandafiooa  of  morally,  and  the  reasaos  of 


*7\Dr  a  tvB  fllastratton  of  thtm  posUkms,  and  a 
vutetr  of  topies  connected  with  them,  the  author 
' — *  te  lelbr  Ms  iettders  to  a  work  Whleh  he  Uitelf 

"     (f0iBMonULawtfmiM9ene,» 
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those  moral  precepts  which  are  laid  befere  them 
as  the  rule  of  their  conduct,  they  woaU  percetva 
a  most  powerfiil  motive  to  universal  obedience. 
They  wouU  plamly  see,  that  aU  the  laws  of  GKmI 
are  calculated  to  secure  the  happiness  of  every 
moral  agent  who  yields  obedience  to  them,-^ 
that  it  is  their  interest  to  yield  a  voluntary  sub* 
mission  to  these  laws,— -and  that  mieery  both 
here  and  hereafter,  is  the  certain  and  neceaeanf 
omsequence  of  their  violation.  It  is  a  oomnKMl 
feeling  with  a  considerable  portion  of  mankind, 
though  seldom  expressed  in  words,  that  the  lawa 
of  heaven  are  too  strict  and  unbending,— that 
they  interfere  with  what  they  consider  their 
pleasures  and  eiyoyments,  and  that  if  one  or 
more  of  them  could  be  a  little  modified  or  r»* 
laxed,  they  wouki  have  no  objections  to  attempt 
a  compliance  with  the  rest.  But  such  feeling! 
and  sentiments  are  altogether  preposterous  and 
absurd.  It  wouki  be  inconeistent  not  only  with 
the  rectitude,  but  whh  the  heneoolauie  of  the 
Deity,  to  set  askle  or  to  relax  a  single  reqolsi* 
tion  of  that  Uiw  which  is  "|)ei/erf,"  and  which, 
as  it  now  stands,  is  calculated  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  all  worlds.  Were  he  to  do  so,  and 
to  permit  moral  agents  to  act  accordingly.  It 
would  be  nothing  less  than  to  shut  up  the  path  to 
happiness,  and  to  open  the  flood^^tes  of  mkeiy 
upon  the  intelligent  universe.  Hence  we  are 
told  by  Him  who  came  to  fulfil  the  law,  that,  - 
sooner  may  "  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,"  or 
the  whole  fi'ame  of  nature  be  dissolved,  than  that 
"  one  jot  or  one  tittle  can  pass  from  this  law,** 
For,  as  it  is  feunded  on  the  nature  of  God,  and 
on  the  relations  which  subsist  between  Him  and 
created  bein^,  it  roust  be  absolutely  perfect  and 
of  eternal  obligation ;  and,  consequently,  nothing 
could  be  taken  from  it,  without  destroying  its 
perfection,  wx  any  thing  added  to  it,  without 
supposing  that  U  ^lu  originally  imperfect. 
Were  ^e  bulk  of  mankind,  therefore,  capable 
of  entering  into  the  spirit  of  such  investigations, 
and  qualified  to  perceive  the  true  foundations  off 
moral  actions ;  were  they,  for  example,  deariy 
to  perceive,  that  inUh  is  the  Ixxid  of  society,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  delightfiil  Intercourse  among 
intelligent  beings  in  every  world,  and  that,  were 
the  law  which  enjoins  it  to  be  reversed,  and  ra- 
tional creatures  to  act  accordingly,  all  confix 
deoce  would  be  completely  destroyed, — the  in* 
habitants  of  aU  worlds  thrown  into  a  state  of 
universal  anarchy^  and  creation  transformed 
into  a  chaos, — such  views  and  sentiments  could 
not  fail  of  producing  a  powerfiil  and  beneficial 
influence  on  the  state  of  morals,  and  a  profound, 
reverence  and  respect  for  that  law  «  which  \b 
holy,  just,  and  ^ood.** 

4.  Knowledge,  in  combination  with  habits  of 
reflection,  wcmU  lead  fo  se^^eMmtrutfton  and  m{^ 
inapedim.  The  indolent  and  untutored  mind 
shuns  all  exertion  of  its  btellectual  Acuities,  and 
•fl  seriooa  reflectSon  on  what  panea  witUn  it. 
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or  has  a  relation  to  moral  character  and  conduct. 
^  It  is  incapable  of  investigating  ita  own  powers, 

of  determining  the  manner  in  which  they  should 
operate,  or  of  ascertaining  the  secret  springs  of 
its  actions.    Yet,  without  a  habit  of  reflection 
and  self-examination,  we  cannot  attain  a  know- 
ledge of  ourselves,  and,  without  self-knowledge, 
we  cannot  apply  aright  our  powers  and  capaci- 
ties, correct  our  faiUngs  and  defects,  or  advance 
to  higher  degrees  of  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  virtue.    In  order  to  ascertain  our  states  our 
character,  and  our  duty,  such  inquiries  as  the 
following  must  (requently  and  seriously  be  the 
8ubje<!t  of  considerati(Hi.     What  rank  do  I  hold 
in  the  scale  of  being,  and  what  place  do  I  occupy 
in  the  empire  of  C^  ?    Am  I  merely  a  sensi- 
tive creature,  or  am  I  also  endowed  with  moral 
and  intellectual  powers  ?    In  what  relations  do 
I  stand  to  my  fellow-creatures,  and  what  duties 
do  I  owe  them  ?    What  is  my  ultimate  destina- 
tion ?    Is  it  merely  to  pass  a  few  years  in  eating 
and  drinkmg,  in  motion  and  rest,  like  the  lower 
animals,  or  am  I  designed  for  another  and  a 
higher  sphere  of  existence  ?    In  what  relation 
do  I  stand  to  my  Creator,  and  what  homage, 
■ubmission,  and  obedience  ought  I  to  yield  to 
him?    What  are  the    talents  and  capacities 
with  which  I  am  endowed,  and  how  shall  I  ap- 
ply them  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
given  me  ?    What  are  the  weaknesses  and  de- 
ficiencies to  which  I  am  subject,  and  how  are 
they  to  be  remedied  ?    What  are  the  vices  and 
follies  to  which  I  am  inclined,  and  by  what 
means  may  they  be 'counteracted?    What  are 
the  temptations  to  which  I  am  exposed,  and  how 
shall  they  be  withstood  ?    What  are  the  secret 
springs  of  my  actions,  and  by  what  laws  .and 
motives   are  they  regulated  ?    What  are  the 
^mpers  and  disposition^  which  I  most  (requently 
indulge,  and  are  they  accordant  with  the  rules 
of  rectitude  and  virtue?    What  are  the  preju- 
dices I  am  apt  to  entertain,  and  by  what  means 
may  they  be  subdued  ?  What  are  the  affections 
and  appetites  in  which  I  indulge,  and  are  they 
regulated  by  the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  law 
of  God?    What  are  my  great  and  governing 
▼iews  in  life  ?    Are  they  correspondent  to  the 
will  of  my  Creator,  and  to  the  eternal  destina- 
tion that  awaits  me  ?    Wherein  do  I  place  my 
highest  happiness  ?    In  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
or  in  the  pleasures  of  intellect  and  religicm, — in 
the  creature  or  in  the  Creator?    How  have  I 
hitherto  employed  my  moral  powers  and  capa- 
cities ?    How  do  I  stand  affected  towards  my 
brethren  of  mankind?    Do  I  hate,  or  envy,  or 
despise  any  of  them  ?    Do  I  grudge  them  pros- 
perity, wish  them  evil,  or  purposely  injure  and 
affront  them  ?   Or  do  I  love  them  as  brethren  of 
the  same  &mily,  do  them  all  the  good  in  my 
power,  acknowledge  their  excellencies,  and  re- 
joice in  their  happiness  and  prosperity  ? 
,6uch  inquiries  and  sel^xanunatioas,  when 


seriously  conducted,  would  necessarily  lead  ft 
the  most  beneficial  moral  results.  In  leading  us 
to  a  knowledge  of  our  errors  and  defects,  they 
would  teach  us  the  excellency  of  kumiU^f  the 
reasonableness  of  this  virtue,  and  the  foundation 
on  which  it  rests,  and  of  p^^^r8e,  the  folly  of 
pride,  and  of  all  those  haughty  and  superciiicMip 
tempers  which  are  productive  of  so  much  mis- 
chief and  unhappiness,  both  in  the  higher  and 
the  lower  spheres  of  life.  Pride  is  uniformly  the 
offspring  of  self-ignorance.  For,  if  a  man  will 
but  turn  his  eyes  mthin,  and  thoroughly  scniti- 
nize  himself,  so  as  to  perceive  his  errors  and 
follies,  and  the  germs  of  vice  which  lodge  in  his 
heart,  as  well  as  the  low  rank  he  holds  in  tho 
scale  of  creation,  he  would  see  enough  to  teach 
him  humbleness  of  mind,  and  to  render  a  proud 
disposition  odious  and  detestable,  and  inconsi*- 
tent  with  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  his 
Creator,  to  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  the  uni- 
verse at  large.  Such  mental  investigatioos 
would  also  lead  to  self-possession,  mider  aJffronts 
and  injuries,  and  amidst  the  hurry  and  disorder 
of  the  passions, — ^to  charity,  candour,  meekness^ 
and  moderation,  in  regard  to  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  others,  to  the  exercise  of  self-denial, 
to  deconmi  and  consistency  of  character,  to  a 
wise  and  steady  conduct  in  life,  and  to  an  Intel* 
ligent  performance  of  the  offices  of  piety  and  the 
duties  of  religion.  But  how  can  we  ever  expect 
that  an  Ignorant  uncultivated  mind,  imacctis- 
tomed  to  a  regular  train  of  rational  thought,  can 
enter,  with  spirit  and  intelligence,  on  the  process 
of  self-examination  ?  It  requires  a  certain  por- 
tion, at  least,  of  information,  and  a  habit  of  ro- 
fiection,  before  a  man  can  be  qualified  to  engage 
in  such  an  exercise ;  and  these  qualifications 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  exercise  which  the 
mind  receives  in  the  acquisition  of  general  know- 
ledge.— If,  then,  it  be  admitted,  that  solf-igno* 
ranee  is  the  original  spring  of  all  the  follies  and 
incongruities  we  behold  m  the  characters  of 
men,  and  the  cause  of  all  that  vanity,  censori- 
ousness,  malignancy,  and  vice  which  abound 
in  the  world ;  and,  if  self-knowledge  would  tend 
to  counteract  such  immoral  dbpositions,  we 
must  endeavour  to  communicate  a  certain  poi^ 
tion  of  knowledge  to  mankind,  to  fit  them  for  the 
exercise  of  self-examination  and  self-inspection, 
before  we  can  expect  that  the  moral  world  will 
be  renovated,  and  "all  iniquity,  as  ashamed, 
hide  its  head,  and  stop  its  mouth." 

5.  Knowledge,  by  expanding  the  mind,  wQ 
enable  it  to  take  a  clear  and  comprehensive  viet| 
of  the  motives,  bearings,  tendencies,  and  coosfr 
quencea  of  moral  actions.  A  man  possewed  of 
a  truly  enlightened  mind,  must  have  his  mora! 
sens^or  conscience,  much  more  sensible  and 
tender,  and  more  judiciously  directed,  than  that 
of  a  person  whose  undefttanding  is  bedouded 
with  ignorance.  When  he  has  to  choose  be- 
tween good  and  eril,  or  between  good  and  bel* 
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ler,  or  twtweea  mnj  two  actkos  he  has  to  per* 
fiffniy&e  IS  enabled  to  bring  before  hie  mind 
nuoj  iDore  arguments,  and  much  higher  and 
Bobkr  argonwota  and  motives,  to  determine  the 
fbaiee  ho  ought  to  make.    When  he  is  about  to 
peiiarra  any  particular  action,  his  mental  eye  is 
aoabied  to  pierce  into  the  remote  consequences 
which  may  result  from  it.    He  can,  in  some 
meanre,^  traca  its  bearings  not    only  on  his 
friands  and  neighbours,  and  the  community  to 
vhidi  he  bekmga,  but  aJso  on  surrounding  na^ 
(ioas,  oo  the  world  at  large,  <«  future  genera- 
tioos,  and  even  on  the  scenes  of  a  future  eter- 
uty.    For  an  action,  whether  good  or  bad,  per- 
IbfTDed  by  an  individual  in  a  certain  station  in 
■ocie^,  may  have  a  powerful  moral  influence  on 
tiftes  and  natioaa  far  beyond  the  sphere  in 
which  it  was  performed,  and  on  milli<»)s  who 
may  people  the  world  in  the  future  ages  of  time* 
We  know  that  actions,  both  of  a  virtuous  and 
vidoos  natore,  performed  sevo'al  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  in  distant  places  of  the  world, 
have  bad  an  influence  upon  the  men  of  the  pre- 
sent generatiea,  which  will  redound  either  to  the 
boooor  or  the  disgrace  of  the  actors,  "  in  that 
day  when  Qod  shall  judge  the  world  in  righte- 
ODsa^s,  and  reward  every  man  according  to  his 
wotka."    We  also  know,  that  diere  are  certain 
aetkns  which  to  some  mbds  may  appear  either 
trivial  or  indifferent,  and  to  other  minds  bene- 
6ciai,  which   neverdkdess  involve  a  principle 
which,  if  traced  to  its  remoter  consequences, 
would  lead  to  the  destractian  of  the  intelligent 
creatioo.    Now,  it  is  the  man  of  knowledge  and 
oT  moral  peroeptioo  alone,  who  can  recognise 
soch  actions  and  principles,  and  trace  them  to 
all  their  natural  and  legitimate  results.     He 
alone  can  apply,  with  judgment  and  accuracy, 
the  general  laws  of  moral  action  to  every  parti- 
cular circmnstance,  connect  the  present  with  the 
fixture,  and  dearly  discern  the  mere  semblance 
of  truth  and  moral  rectitude  from  the  reality. 

in  short,  the  knowledge  of  divine  revelation, 
and  a  serious  study  of  its  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, mart  accompany  every  other  species  of 
infomatioa,  if  we  wish  to  behold  mankind  re- 
formed and  moralized.  It  b  in  the  sacred  ora- 
des  alooe,  that  the  will  of  God,  the  natural  cha- 
racter of  man,  the  remedy  of  moral  evil,  the 
rates  of  moral  conduct,  and  the  means  of  moral 
fanprovement,  are  dearly  and  fuOy  imfc^ed. 
And  the  man  who  either  rejects  the  revelations 
of  heaven,  or  refi»es  to  study  and  investigate 
Ihe  tntlha  and  moral  requisitions  they  contain, 
can  never  expect  to  rise  to  the  sublime  heights 
of  virtne,  and  to  the  moral  dignity  of  his  nature. 
Bat,  were  the  study  .of  the  scriptures  uniformly 
eoojoined  with  the  study  of  every  other  branch 
of  awful  knowledee,  we  should,  ere  long,  behdd 
a  wonderful  tranalxination  upon  the  faoo  of  the 
noni  wofU.  Pride,  velfishnsss,  malice,  envy, 
f  vhUoB,  and  retoig*,  woaU  gradoally  be^ua- 


dermined.  The  spirit  of  war&re  and  oonten* 
tion  would  be  subdued;  rioting,  drunkennesS| 
and  debauchery,  woukl  be  held  in  abhorrence  by 
all  ranks;  kindness  and  aflTection  would  unite 
the  whole  brotherhood  of  mankind ;  peace,  bar* 
mony,  and  subordination  would  be  displayed  in 
every  department  of  social  life ;  "  our  judgea 
would  be  just,  and  our  exactors  righteous ;  wars 
would  be  turned  into  peace  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  and  righteousness  and  praise  spring  forth 
before  all  the  nations.**  Were  moral  prindpla 
thus  difliised  among  the  difierent  classes  of  so- 
dety,  it  couki  not  fail  of  producing  a  beneficial 
mfluence  on  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, and  on  every  tlung  that  might  tenet  to  rae> 
liorate  the  condition  of  our  feOow-creatures,  and 
to  promote  the  general  improvement  of  madund* 
For,  in  endeavomring  to  promote  such  objeetti 
we  meet  with  as  great  a  difficidty  in  the  moral 
as  in  the  intellectual  ccmdition  of  mankind.  The 
prindplos  of  iei/itfmetSj  pride,  audition,  and 
envy,  and  simihir  dispositions,  create  obstacle^ 
in  die  way  oi  sdentific  and  philanthropic  lm> 
provements,  ten&ld  greater  than  any  wluch  ar»e 
from  pecuniary  resources  or  physical  impedi- 
ments. But  were  such  princi|rfe8  undemnned, 
and  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  affection  pervading 
the  mass  of  society,  the  machinery  of  the  moral 
world  would  move  onward  with  smoothness  and 
harmony ;  and  mankind,  acting  in  unison,  and 
every  one  cheerfully  contributing  to  the  good  of 
the  whole,  would  accomplish  objects,  and  bene- 
ficial transformations  on  the  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  society,  far  superior  to  any  thing 
that  has  hitherto  been  realized. 

To  what  has  been  now  stated,  with  regard  to 
the  mfluence- of  knowledge  on  moral  conduct,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  objected,  that  mai^  instances 
occur  of  men  of  genius  and  learning  indulging  in 
dissdute  and  immoral  habits,  and  that  the  higher 
dasses  of  society,  who  have  received  a  better 
education  than  the  loweTi  are  nearly  as  immoral 
in  their  conduct.  In  replying  to  sudk  an  objec- 
tion, we  have  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  10^ 
ts  the  nature  of  the  education  such  pereone  ham 
received.  Most  of  the  higher  classes  have  re- 
ceived a  grammar-shcool  education,  and,  per- 
haps, attei^ed  a  few  sessions  at  an  academy  or  an 
university.  There  cannot,  however,  be  reckoned 
above  one  in  ten  who  pursues  his  studies  with 
avidity,  and  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  instnio 
tions  communicated  at  such  seminaries ;  as  it  is 
well  known  to  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
general  practice  of  such  students  in  cdleges  and 
academies,  that  a^  goodly  number  of  them  spend 
their  time  as  much  in  fdly  and  dissipation,  as  in 
serious  study.  But,  dthoogh  they  had  acquired 
a  competent  acquaintance  wiA  the  difiWent 
branches  to  which  their  attention  was  directed, 
what  is  the  amount  of  their  acquisitions  f  A 
knowledge  of  the  Qreek  and  Latb  Classics, 
and  of  pagan  mythdogy,  in  the  acquidtkio  cf 
10 
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trhioh  fife  yean  ftro  generally  spent  %t  the 
graaimar<flchool,  i&nd  two  at  the  uoivern^^-«nd 
the  elemei^  of  l<^c,  ethica  and  mathematical 
philosophy.  But  such  departments  of  know- 
lodge,  in  Ms  vx^  in  loftidUAQ^  Aoiw  6een  ^ciura% 
lai^A<,  have  no  necessary  copnezioo  with  reli^ 
gion  and  moral  conduct.  On  the  contrary,  by 
keeping  the  principles  of  Christianity  carefiilly 
•ut  of  viewi  and  even  insinuating  objections 
tgainst  them,  some  professors  of  these  sciences 
have  promotjsd  the  cause  of  infidelity,  and  con- 
sequently impeded  the  progress  of  genuine  mo- 
lality. What  aid  can  be  expected  to  moraU^ 
firom  a  mere  graromar4cho(rf  education,  when 
the  acquisition  of  words  and  phrases,  and  the 
absurd  notions  and  impure  practices  connected 
with  Roman  and  Grecian  idolatry,  iorm  the  pro» 
minent  objects  of  attention ;  and  when,  as  too 
il-equentiy  happ^is,  no  instructions  in  Christi- 
anity are  c(Hnmunicated,  and  not  even  the  forms 
of  religion  attended  to  in  many  of  those  seminar 
ries  7  The  mere  acquisition  of  languages  is  not 
the  acquisition  of  useful  knovdedge :  £ey  are, 
at  best,  but  the  maont  oi  knowledge ;  and  al- 
though we  vould  not  discourage  any  one,  who 
has  it  in  his  power,  from  prosecuting  such  stu« 
dies,  yet  it  is  from  other  and  more  importaitf 
branches  of  study  that  we  expect  assiitance  in 
the  cause  of  morel  improvement. 

With  regard  to  men  of  learning  and  genius, 
we  have  likewise  to  inquire  into  tfie  nature  and 
tendency  of  their  literary  pursuits,  before  we  can 
ascertain  that  they  are  calculated  to  prevent  the 
influence  of  imm<nal  propensities  and  passions. 
Persons  are  designated  men  of  leammg,  who 
have  made  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French,  German  and  other  lan- 
guages,—who  are  skilled  in  mythology,  antiqui- 
ties, criticism,  and  metaphysics,  or  vHioare  pro* 
found  students  in  ge(Hnetry,  algebra,  fluxions, 
and  other  l»'anches  of  the  mathematics.  But  it 
is  easy  to  perceive,  that  a  man  may  be  a  pro- 
found linguist,  grammarian,  politician,  or  anti- 
quarian, and  yet  not  distinguished  for  virtuous 
conduct;  for  such  departments  of  learning  have 
no  direct  bearing  upon  moral  principle  or  con- 
duct. On  the  contrary,  when  proaeeuied  c«cIm- 
twtbft  to  the  negket  of  (Jie  moro  ouhakmtial  part$ 
ofkmnoledgtf  and  imder  the  h\/htenee  of  certain, 
opinion*  and  jfre;udice»f  they  have  a  tendency 
to  withdraw  the  attentioi^fi^  the  great  objects 
of  reluion,  and  consequently  firom  the  most 
powerml  motives  which  excite  to  moral  action.— 
We  have  likewise  to  inquire,  whether  such  per* 
sons  have  made  the  Christian  revelation  one 
great  obfeot  of  their  study  and  attention,  and 
whether  they  are  frequently  empkiyed  m  serious 
contemplatioas  of  the  poifoctions  of  the  Creator, 
a9  displayed  in  the  eooDomy  of  the  universe.  U 
such  Btudiea  be  altogether  overiooked,  we  need 
not  wonder  tfaatsuohcharaicterBahoaklfirequent- 
V  wLida  into  the  paths  of  hifidelity  and  dlhsipa- 


tiai;  since  they  neglect  an  attention  to  ihaam 
d^MTtmente  ofknowledge  which  alone  can  guide 
them  in  the  paths  of  recUtude.  We  may  as  soon 
expect  to  gather  "grapes  firom  thorns  or  figs 
finom  thistles,**  asio  expect  pure  morality  fixmi 
those,  however  high  they  may  stand  in  Uterary 
acquirements,  who  eiilier  neglect  or  oppose  the 
great  truths  (^religion. — We  do  not  mean,  bow- 
ever,  to  msinuate,  that  the  subjects  alluded  to 
above  are  either  trivial  or  unworthy  of  being 
prosecuted.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  fully  per- 
suaded, that  there  is  not  a  subject  whi^h  has 
ever  come  und^*  hmnan  investigatioB,  when  pro- 
secuted with  proper  views,  a^  in  connexion 
with  other  parts  of  knowledge,  but  may  be  row 
dered  subservient,  in  some  way  or  anodier,  both 
to  the  Intellectual  and  the  morel  improvement  of 
man.  But,  when  we  speak  of  diff^ing  usefid 
knowledge  among  the  mass  of  mankind,  we  do 
not  so  much  allude  to  the  capacity  of  being  able 
to  translate  firom  one  language  into  another,  of 
knowing  the  sentiments  of  Uie  ancient  Gireeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  charactere  and  squabbles 
of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  or  to  the  fikculty  of 
distinguishing  ancient  coins,  fragments  of  vases, 
or  pieces  of  armouiw-«B  to  the  ousts  of  history, 
science,  and  revelation,  particularly  in  thnr 
bearing  upon  the  religious  views  and  the  moral 
conduct  of  mankind.  And,  if  the  attention  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people  were  directed  to 
such  subjects,  firom  proper  principles  and  mo* 
tives,  ao^  were  they  exhibited  to  their  view  in  a 
hicid  and  mteresting  manner,  there  cannot  be  die 
smallest  doubt,  that  the  interests  of  virtue  and  of 
pure  and  undefiled  religion  would  be  thereby  pro> 
moted  to  an  extent  fiur  beyond  what  has  ever  yet 
been  realized* 


SECTION  vni. 

Olf  Tttfi  tTTILITT  or  KHOWLEDOS  TV  mSLA- 
TIOW  TO  A   FUTURE    WORLD* 

Mait  is  a  being  destined  for  eternity.  The 
present  worid  through  which  he  is  travelling  is 
only  a  transitory  scene,  introductory  to  a  future 
and  an  immortal  existence.  When  his  corporeal 
fi-ame  sinks  into  the  grave,  and  is  resolved  into 
its  primitive  elements,  the  Intellectual  principle 
by  which  it  was  animated  shall  pass  into  another 
region,  and  be  happy  or  miserable,  according  to* 
the  governing  prmciples  by  whidi  it  was  ao^ 
tuatMl  in  the  present  life.  The  vrorid  in  which 
we  now  reskle  may  be  considered  as  the  great 
nursery  of  our  fiiture  and  eternal  existence,  as  a 
state  of  probation  in.whidi  we  are  educating  for 
an  immortal  life,  and  as  preparatory  to  our  en* 
termg  on  higher  scenes  of  contemplation  and 
enjoyment.  In  this  pobt  of  view,  it  is  of  !■»• 
portance  to  conskler,  that  our  present  views  anl 
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I  will  he  oairied  mlonf  with  uf  kito 
OtMt  iatmn  world,  th«t  oar  riitUM  or  ricM  will 
»•  ■•  imatmtal  m  onraelTes,  and  influMice  ow 
ywvt  as  weU  as  our  |»reseiiC  bappincM,  and, 
eoowqiMBUj,  that  erory  ttody  in  which  we  en- 
gag«,  ev«ry  dispodtioB  we  now  cultivate,  and 
overy  action  we  peribrm,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
painting  beyond  the  preaent  to  an  unseen  and 
•lemal  ejdstence. 

If^  diea,  we  admit  that  the  present  state  is  oon- 
■eeted  with  the  future,  and  that  the  hour  of  death 
is  not  the  termination  of  our  existence,  it  must 
be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  the 
mind  of ^yery  candidate  fcr  immortality  be  tutoiw 
ed  in  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  hare 
arelatioa  to  the  fimire  world,  and  which  will 
-  tend  to  qaalify  him  for  engaging  in  the  employ- 
ments, and  for  relishing  the  pleasures  and  enjoy- 
■sents  of  thai  state.  The  foUowing  remarlcs  are 
intended  to  iOustrata  this  position. 

We  may  remaric»  in  the  first  place,  in  general, 
Chat  lAs  knmdedg€  aejmred  w  tka  prt$ent  Oattf 
whatever  be  tte  nature,  »iB&s  oarrisda&Ni^iPcM 
■s  wJtmwe  wmg  omr  JHghl  f  the  tUmal  world. 
In  passing  into  that  world  we  shall  not  lose  any 
af  the  meolal  ftcnhies  we  now  possess,  nor  shall 
w«  fose  am  idmitfly,  or  consciousness  of  being 
4lie  same  peraons  we  now  feel  owseires  to  be; 
otherwise,  we  behoved  to  be  a diferent  order  of 
ersatm^s,  and  conseqpeBdy  could  not  be  the 
ibiecti  either  of  reward  or  of  punishment  for 
mrflhing^dnae  in  (he  present  stale.  Adestrao- 
tkm  of  oar  &calcies,  or  a  total  change  of  them, 
or  the  Ions  of  oonacioasness,  wouid  bo  equivalent 
Co  an  annfliflarinn  of  our  ezistence.  Bnt,  if  we 
enriy  into  the  fbtnre  slate  aM  our  BM)ral  and  in* 
>iniiiriHl  powers,  we  most  also,  of  necessity, 
ouvy  along  with  them  aB  the  reooBections  of  the 
present  life,  and  all  the  knowledge,  both  physical 
and  moral,  which  these  feculdea  enabled  as  to 
wb^pan.  Wo  havo  an  exemplifieation  of  this 
hi  the  parable  of  our  Saviour  respecting  the  rich 
■■i  and  Laxarus,  where  Abraham  is  represent 
•d  as  aiUressing  the  former  in  these  words; 
-  Son,  nrntrnketj  dial  thou  in  thy  lifetime  ro* 
asitudst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus 
•vi  things  f*  evidently  implying,  that  the  rich 
—n  retimed  the  power  of  siemory,  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  coosdousness  that  he  was  the  same 
thinidng  being  that-eiiiAod  in  a  former  state,  and 
that  he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  conduct 
he  possoed,  and  the  scenes  in  which  he  was 
pineed  in  this  sublunary  world.  If,  then,  it  be 
adssitted,  that  we  shall  be,  substantially,  the 
anrnn  intiHIftftTwil  beings  as  at  present,  though 
plaeed  hi  different  circumstances,  and  that  the 
ideas  and  moral  prindplea  we  now  acqtdre  win 
pass  along  with  us  into  futurity,  and  influence 
anr  oondneland  happmeas  in  that  state^— it  can- 
not be  a  mattar  of  indifforence  whether  the  mind 
of  aa  mmurtal  bomg  bo  left  to  grope  amidst  the 
■■to  sfigooraacoi  nad  lo  sink  into  immorali^, 


or  bo  trained  up  in  the  knowledge  of  every  thing 
diat  has  a  bearing  on  its  etOToal  destination. 
On  the  contrary,  nothing  can  be  of  higher  value 
and  importance  to  every  human  being,  consider- 
ed as  immortal,  than  to  be  trained  to  habits  of 
reasoning  and  reflection,  and  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  of  his  Creator,  of  himself,  of  his  duty, 
and  of  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to  this 
world  and  to  the  next,  which  will  qualify  htm  for 
tho  society  in  which  he  is  hereailer  to  mingle, 
and  the  part  he  has  to  act  in  a  higher  scene  of 
action  and  enjoyment.  For,  as  gross  ignorance 
is  the  source  of  immoral  action,  and  as  immoral 
principles  and  habits  itufit  the  $oul  for  the  plea- 
sures and  employments  of  an  immortal  state,  tho 
man  who  is  allowed  to  remain  amidst  the  natural 
dai^ness  of  his  understanding,  can  have  little 
hope  of  happiness  in  the  future  world  since  he 
is  destitute  of  those  qualifications  which  are  r^ 
quisite  in  order  to  his  relishing  its  enjoyments. 
ScUntyUi  hunoteige,  as  well  as  that  which  Is 
oommonly  designated  theological,  it  to  be  eot^ 
tidered  at  having  a  relation  to  thtfiOttre  world. 
Science,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  no- 
lice,  is  nothing  else  than  an  investigation  of  the 
divine  perfections  and  operations  as  displayed 
in  the  economy  of  the  universe;  and  we  hax^ 
every  ground  to  conclude,  both  fiom  reason  and 
from  revelation,  that  such  investigatioas  wifl  ba 
carried'forward,  on  a  OMre  enlarged  scale,  in 
the  future  workl,  where  the  intellectual  powers^ 
freed  from  the  obstructions  which  now  impeda 
their  operation,  wiD  become  more  vigorous  ind 
expansive,  and  a  more  extensive  scene  of  divinn 
operation  be  presented  to  the  view.  There  are 
certain  t^pHcaiiont  of  scientific  principles,  in- 
deed, which  may  have  a  reference  solety  to  the 
condition  of  society  in  the  present  life,  such  afl^ 
in  the  constmction  of  cranes,  diving-bells,  speak- 
ing4rumpets|  steam-carriages  and  fire-engines; 
but  the  general  principles  on  which  such  ma- 
chines are  constructed,  may  be  applicable  to 
thousands  of  obiects  end  operations  in  other 
worlds  with  which  we  are  at  present  Unacquaint- 
ed. The  views,  however,  which  science  has 
opened  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  tho 
Deity,  of  the  mukiplicity  of  ideas  and  concep- 
tions whidi  have  existed  in  his  infinite  mind,  of 
his  almighty  power,  and  of  the  boundless  range 
of  his  operations — wiO  not  be  lost  when  we  enter 
into  the  eternal  world.  They  wiD  prepare  the 
soul  fbr  higher  scenes  of  contemplation,  for  ac- 
quiring more  expansive  views  of  divine  perfec- 
tion, uid  fbr  taking  more  extensive  and  sublime 
eoccorsions  through  the  boundless  empire  of  Om- 
nipotence. The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the 
principles  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  conic 
sections,  and  other  departments  of  the  mathe- 
matics, which  contain  truths  that  are  eternal  and 
imchangeable,  and  that  are  applicable  in  every 
mode  of  existence,  and  to  the  circumstances  dT 
a  worlds.  Such  knowk»dge  may  form  the  ground 
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work  of  an  our  future  imim>7ement8  in  the  morid 
beyond  the  grave,  and  give  to  those  who  have 
acquired  it,  in  conjunction  with  the  cultivation 
of  moral  principle,  a  superiority  over  others  in 
the  employments  and  investigations  peculiar  to 
that  higher  sphere  of  existence ;  and,  conse- 
quently, a  more  favourable  and  advantageoos 
outset  into  the  new  and  unknown  regions  dt  the 
invisible  state.  To  suppose,  that  the  leading 
principles  of  scientific  krrowledge  are  of  utility 
only  in  the  present  wotM,  is  not  only  contrary  to 
every  enlightened  idea  we  can  form  of  the  future 
state,  either  from  reason  or  revelation,  but  would 
remove  some  of  the  strongest  motives  which 
should  induce  us  to  engage  m  the  prosecution  of 
useful  knowledge .  If  science  is  to  be  considered 
as  altogether  confined  in  its  views  and  effects, 
to  the  transitory  scene  of  this  mortal  state,  its 
attainment  becomes  a  matter  of  comparatively 
trivial  importance.  To  a  man  hastening  to  the 
verge  of  life,  there  could  be  no  strong  induce- 
ment to  Ksten  to  its  deductions  ot  to  engage  in 
its  pursuits.  But,  if  the  principles  of  science, 
when  combined  with  the  truths  c^  revelation,  ex- 
tend to  higher  objects  than  the  construction  <^ 
machinery  and  the  embellishment  of  human 
life, — if  they  point  beyond  the  present  to  a  future 
world,  if  they  tend  to  expand  our  views  of  the 
attributes  of  the  Divinity,  and  of  the  grandeur 
of  his  kingdom, — and  if  they  prepare  the  mind 
tor  entering  into  more  ample  views  and  profound 
investigationB  of  his  plans  and  q>erations,  in  that 
ftate  of  immortality  to  which  we  are  destined,— 
it  must  be  a  matter  of  importance  to  every  hu- 
man being,  that  his  mind  be  imbued  with  such 
knowledge,  as  introductory  to  the  employments 
of  that  eternal  world  which  lies  before  him.— > 
But,  we  may  remark  more  particuhirly 

In  the  second  place,  that  tht^eqtimtion  of  g^ 
nercU  hunoledgef  and  habits  of  mental  aetivUyf 
would  induce  penona  to  terUma  inqmries  into  the 
evidences  of  afittwre  stale.  Although  there  are 
fow  persons,  in  a  Christian  ceuntry,  who  deny 
the  existence  of  a  future  worid.  yet  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  peculation  in  every  country  are  not  tho- 
TougfUy  oomnnoed  of  this  important  truth,  and 
that  they  pass  their  lives  just  as  if  the  present 
were  the  ultimate  scene  of  their  destination. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  "  church-going^  which 
is  so  common  among  us,  both  among  the  higher 
and  the  lower  classes,  and  the  numerous  ser- 
mons which  are  preached  in  relation  to  this  sub- 
ject, it  does  not  appear,  that  the  one^alf  of  our 
population  have  any  fixed  and  impressive  belief 
of  the  reality  of  an  eternal  worid.  If  it  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  more  frequently  mani- 
fested in  their  general  temper,  conversatimi  and 
conduct.  But  we  find  the  great  mass  of  society 
as  keenly  engaged  in  the  all-engrossing  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  honours,  as  if  the  ^joyments  of 
this  world  wore  to  last  for  ever.    In  general 


conversation  in  the  social  circle,  the  topie  of  • 
future  worid,  and  our  relation  to  it,  is  sCodiousljr 
avt>ided.    While  a  person  may  talk  viath  the 
utmost  ease  about  a  projected  voyage  to  Ame- 
rica, the  East  Indies,  or  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  the  geographical  peculiarities  of  these  re- 
gicHis,  aiKi  be  listened  to  with  pleasure — were  he 
to  talk,  in  certain  re^>ectable  companies,  of  his 
departure  to  another  worid,  and  of  the  important 
realities  to  which  he  will  be  introduced  in  that 
state,— were  he  even  to  suggest  a  hint,  that  the 
scene  of  our  eternal  destination  ought  occa^ 
sionally  to  form  the  subject  c€  conversation,— 
either  a  sarcastic  sneer  or  a  splenm   gloom 
would  appear  on  every  face,  and  he  wotdd  be 
regarded  as  a  wiki  enthusiast  or  a  sanctimo- 
nious hypocrite.    But  why  should  men  manifest 
such  a  degree  of  apathy  in  regard  to  this  topic, 
and  even  an  aversion  to  the  very  idea  of  it,  if 
they  live  under  solemn  impressions  of  their  cod- 
nexicm  with  an  immortal  existence  ?    Every  one 
who  admits  the  idea  of  a  future  world,  must  also 
admit,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
momentous  subjects  that  can  occupy  lus  atten- 
tion, and'that  k  asfiur  exceeds  in  importance  the 
concerns  d'this  lU*e,  as  the  ages  of  eternity  ei^ 
ceed  the  fleeting  periods  of  time.    And,  if  so, 
why  should  we  not  appear  as  eager  and  inters 
ested  in  conversation  on  this  subject,  as  wt 
sometimes  are  in  relation  to  a  voyage  to  som* 
distant  land  ?    Yet,  ainong  the  majcri^  of  our 
fellow-men,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  to  which 
dieir  attenticM  m  less  directed,  and  the  very  idea 
of  it  is  abnost  lost  amidst  the  bustle  of  buafmess, 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  the  dissipations  of  so- 
ciety, and  the  vain  pageantry  (^fashi<mable  life. 
Among  many  other  causes  of  the  indifferenc* 
which  prevails  on  this  subject,  ignoronce  anrf 
mental  inactivity  are  none  of  the  least.    Im- 
mersed in  sensual  gratificati<»ns  and  pursuits, 
unacquainted  with  the  pleasures  of  intellect,  and 
miaccustomed  to  rational  trains  of  reflection, 
multitudes  pass  through  life  without  any  serious 
consideratum  of  the  future  scene  of  another 
worid,  resolved,  at  the  hour  of  dissolution,  to 
take  their  chance  with  the  generations  that  have 
gone  before  them.  But,  were  men  once  aroused 
to  mental  activity,  and  to  the  exercise  of  their 
reasoning  powers  on  important  objects,  they 
woukl  be  qualified  for  investigating   the  evi» 
deuces  which  demonstrate  the  immortality  of 
man,  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  their  minds 
with  a  strong  conviction  of  the  dignity  of  their 
intdlectual  natures,  and  of  their  high  destina* 
tion.    Those  evidences  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Christian  revelation  which  has  "brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,'*  and  thrown  a  radiance 
on  the  scenes  beyond  the  grave.  But,  even  inde* 
pendently  of  revelation,  the  evidences  which 
prove  the  immortal  destiny  of  man,  from  the 
light  of  nature,  are  so  strong  and  powerful,  that» 
n^en  weighed  with  seriousnoss  and  impartiililyt 
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fSay  lant  appear  satS^factorf  to  ererj  candid 
and  inquiring  mind.  When  we  consider  the 
umitf€nud  betuf  of  the  doctrine  of  man's  imraor- 
talicy  which  haa  prevaL'ed'  in  all  ages  and  na- 
doos'^when  we  consider  the  desirt  offvture  ea- 
ittenee  imqplanted  in  the  hmoan  breast^-lfte  noble 
vddketuaifitadtiee  with  which  man  is  endowed, 
and  the  strong  deme  of  knowledge  which  forms  a 
part  of  bis  constitatioa — the  a^adtf  of  makmg 
perpebtat  progreea  rewards  inteUecttml  and  moral 
pecfectloa— 4^  unHmUednnge  ofviem  which  is 
opened  to  the  homan  &calttes  throughout  the 
hmmeiai^  of  epaee  and  duntiim — the  maroi 
^g«cr*  of  action  with  whioh  man  is  endowed, 
■ad  their  capacity  of  perpetual  expansion  and 
■ctiTitjr — the  appreheasioos  tadforebodinge  of 
the  mmd,  when  UBder  the  influqice  of  remorse  ■ 
flw  Reordered  maie  of  the  moral  wedd  when  coo* 
frasted  with  the  sjrstematic  order  of  the  raat^ 
rial — the  uneftuU  diatriimtiein  vf  rmearde  and 
fmnakmeatM  when  viewed  in  connerion  with  the 
JMtice  of  Qod— the  a6siiniity  of  admitting  that 
fke  ihaOdng  ftrinapU  m  wuntriO  ever  be  anmihu 
fared  and  the  btaephemme  and  abtard  oons»- 
qmeneee  whkh  would  fellow,  if  the  idea  of  a  fu- 
tnre  state  of  retrtbutipa  were  rejected ;  when 
we  attend  to  these  and  similar  eonsideratioiis, 
we  perceive  an  asseoriilage  of  argumeifts,  which, 
when  taken  in  oonbinstion  with  each  odier, 
canj  irresistible  evidence  to  the  mind  of  every 
vobiasaed  inquirer,  that  man  is  destined  to  an 
lauBortal  exiBtence— an  evidence  amountiag  to 
«  moral  demonstratioo,  and  no  less  satisfactory 
than  that  oo  which  we  rest  our  belief  of  the  ex- 
isceoce  of  the  Eternal  Mind.*  But  the  greater 
part  of  mankind,  in  dieir  present  untutored  state, 
•re  incapable  of  entering  into  such  inquiries  and 
investigatioas.  For  want  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual instrtKtion,  they  may  be  said  to  "have 
£»,  but  see  not,  ears,  but  hear  not,  neither  do 
y  understand,**  and  hence,  they  pass  through 
the  scenes  of  mortahty,  alnujst  unconscious  of 
their  relatioa  to  the  eternal  world,  and  altoge- 
ther uhprepared  for  its  exercises  and  enjoyments. 
Ib  the  next  place,  the  acmasUian  of  knowledge, 
ia  eoofwjrtmi  with  the  eultnadon  of  wural  prm- 
tifla  and  Chriatian  qffeetionMy  wotdd  tend  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  Ae  inUreouree  and  emplcnfmenta 
^tkefiUare  world.  From  divine  revelation,  we 
are  aMored,  that  in  the  future  state  of  happiness, 
the  righteous  shall  not  only  join  the  company  of 
"  Che  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,**  but 
shaB  also  be  admitted  into  *'  die  general  assem- 
bly of  angels.  With  these  pure  and  superior 
iaCeSigences,  and,  doubtless  too,  with  the  inha^ 
bftants  of  other  worlds,  shall  the  redeemed  in- 
haKtf5iti#«  of  our  ^obe  hold  delightful  intercourse, 


'For  a  (Ull  lUnstiatlon  of  these  and  other  evl. 
^entee  of  a  future  state,  alone  with  various  topics 
eaonMted  with  this  sul^t,  the  author  respectf  0II7 
laAns  his  raaden  to  a  woilc  which  he  lately  pub- 
IWbed,  entitled  "  The  PhOoeophitofaFtaun  BOtte: 


and  join  in  their  suUime  conversation  on  the 
most  exali^  subjects.  One  of  the  employments 
in  which  they  will  be  incessantly  engaged,  wiU 
bo,  to  contemplate  the  divine  wwks  and  admi- 
nistratioD,  and  to  investigate  the  wonders  of 
creating  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  as  dis- 
played throughout  die  universe.  For  such  are 
the  representations  given  in  scripture  of  the  ex* 
ereises  of  the  heavenly  world.  Its  inhabitants 
are  represented  as  raising  the  foOowing  song  of 
praise  to  their  Creator,  "  Great  and  marveUous 
are  thy  works,  Lord  Ood  Almighty !  Just  and 
true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints,"  which 
evidently  implies,  that  both  the  wonders  of  his 
creaticm,  and  the  frfan  of  his  moral  govemmenlf 
are  the  subjeots  of  their  intense  study  and  inws 
ligation.  And,  in  another  scene  exhibited  ia 
tiM  book  of  Reivelatian,  they  are  represented  m 
the  subKaio  adorattoos  they  offer  to  *<Him  wfa« 
Kveth  fer  ever  and  ever,"  as  exdaiaing,  "  Thou 
art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  awl  honour, 
and  power;  for  thou  hast  created  all.things,  and 
ibr  diy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created," 
pbinly  indicating,  that  the  scenes  of  the  mate- 
rial universe,  and  the  divine  4>eriectiQiis  as  dis- 
played in  them,  are  lha  objects  of  their  ince^ 
■aat^Kmtempla^on. 

Now,  in  order  to  our  being  prepared  for  such 
intercoorsea  and  employittents,  two  grand  quali- 
fications* are  indispensably  requisite.  In  the 
first  plaoe,  the  cuMvatioa  of.  moral  principle  and 
conduct,  or  in  other  words,  the  attainment  of 
that  halinem  which  the  scriptures  enjoin,  "  witl^ 
out  which,"  we  are  assured,  "no  man  can  see 
the  Lord,"  that  i|,  can  hold  no  delightful  intes- 
oourse  vrith  him  through  the  medium  of  his  works 
and  providential  dispensations.  Without  this 
qualification,  we  are  altogether  unfit  for  being 
introduced  into  the  assembly  of  angels  and  other 
pure  infeeUigenees,  and  for  joining  with  them  in 
their  holy  services  and  sublime  Bdoration»— as 
unfit  as  an  ignorant  Hotentot,  a  wiU  Bosheman, 
or  the  kmest  dregs  of  society,  would  be  to  take 
a  part  in  an  assembly  of  learned  divines,  states- 
men, or  philosophers.  In  order  to  a  delightful 
association  with  any  rank  of  mteiiigences,  there 
must  exist  a  certain  coogeniaMty  of  disposition 
and  sentiment,  without  which,  an  intimate  m- 
•tercourse  would  be  jMtxluctive  of  happiness  to 
neither  party.  Persons  of  proud  and  revenge- 
fiiT  dispositions,  and  addicted  to  vicious  indul- 
gence, could  find  no  enjoyment  in  a  society 
where  all  is  humiHty  and  affection,  harmony  and 
love ;  nor  could  pure  and  holy  beings  delight  in 
associating  with  them,  without  supposing  the 
moral  laws  of  the  Creator,  and  the  constttntien 
of  the  hitelligent  unberse  entirely  subverted. 
Such  characters  are  as  opposite  to  each  othsrt 
as  light  and  darkness;  and,  therefore,  we* may 
as  soon  expect  to  make  the  East  and  West 
points  to  meet  together,  or  to  stop  the  plaaels  hi 
their  career,  as  to  form  a  hanaooioaa  ink*  be» 
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twe«n  the  ignorant  and  vicioas,  and  die  en- 
lightened and  viiHuous  inhabitants  of  the  celesi 
tial  world.  In  the  next  place,  a  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  God,  of  his  moral  dispensa- 
tions, and  of  his  works  of  creation,  must  form  a 
preparation  for  the  exercises  of  the  hearenly 
statft;  since  these  are  some  of  the  subjects 
whidi  occupy  the  attention  of  "  the  innumefw 
able  company  of  angels  and  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  pofect/'  But  how  could  we  be  sup- 
posed to  engage  in  such  studies,  and  to  relish 
such  employments,  if^we  remain  altogether  un- 
acquainted with  them  till  our  spirits  take  their 
flight  from  these  tabernacles  of  clay?  How 
couU  a  inan  whose  mindiseontiiniaUy  grovelling 
Cmong  the  meanest  and  the  most  triri^  objects, 
ivhose  soul  nerer  rises  abore  the  level  of  his 
daily  labours,  which  necessity  compels  him  to 
perform,  whose  highest  gratification  is  to  carouse 
with  his  fellows,  to  ratUe  a  set  of  dice,  or  to 
•baffle  a  pack  of  cards,  and  who  is  incapable  of 
prosecuting  a  train  of  rational  thoughtp-how 
oouM  such  a  one  be  supposed  qualified  for  enterw 
ing,  with  inteOigenee  and  deBgfat,  into  the  su^ 
Ihne  investigatiaas,  and  the  lofty  c<mtemplatioiis 
ivhioh  arrest  the  attention,  and  form  the  chief 
exercises  '<  of  the  saints  in  light?**  There  is 
an  utter  incoi^rui^  in  the  idea,  that  a  rude  and 
ignwant  mind  oould  relish  the  enjoyments  of  the 
heavenly  world,  unless  it  be  entightened  and 
transformed  into  the  image  of  its  Creator;  and 
we  have  no  warrant  firom  revelation  to  condude 
that  such  a  transformation  wiU  be  efiected,  after 
tfie  spirit  has  taken  its  flight  to  the  invisible 
state. 

But  it  is  easy  to  conceive  what  transporting 
pleasures  will  be  felt  by  an  enlightened  and 
virtuous  individual  when  he  is  ushered  into  a 
scene  where  his  prospects  will  be  enlarged,  his 
ftcuhies  expanded,  and  the  causes  which  now 
obstruct  their  energies  for  ever  removed.  He 
will  feel  himself  in  his  native^lement,  will  re- 
sume his  former  investigations  on  a  m<Nre  en- 
larged scale,  and  with  more  vigour  and  activity, 
and  enjoy  the  prospect  of  perpetually  advancing 
firom  one  degree  of  knowledge  and  felicity  to 
another  throi^out  an  intermmable  succession 
of  existence.  Having  studied  the  moral  charac- 
ter (^God  as  displayed  in  his  word,  and  in  the 
dispensatkms  of  his  providence;  having  ac- 
quired, after  all  his  researches,  only  a  faint  and 
imp«feot  glimpse  of  his  moral  attributes ;  hav- 
ing met  with  many  difficulties  and  labyrinths  in 
the  movements  c^the  divine  government  which 
he  was  altogether  unable  to  unravel,  which  pro- 
duced an  ardent  longing  after  a  more  enlarged 
sphere  of  vision— how  gratifying  to  such  a  mind 
piust  it  be,  to  contemplate  the  diving  character 
m  the  fijdness  of  its  glory,  to  behold  the  apparent 
inconsistencies  of  the  divme  government  recon- 
ciled, its  intricate  mazes  unravelled,  its  wisdom 
and  rectitude  displayed,  and  thp  veil  which  con- 


cealed fi-om  mortals  the  reasons  of  its  procedhwi 
for  ever  withdrawn!  Having  taken  a  cursory 
survey  of  the  displays  of  divine  wisdom  ana 
goodness,  in  the  arrangement  of  our  sublunary 
system,  and  in  the  construction  of  the  animal 
snd  vegetable  tribes  with  which  it  is  furnished ; 
having  directed  his  views,  by  the  light  of  sci« 
ence,  to  the  celestial  regions ;  having  cau^t  a 
glimpse  (^the  astonishing  operations  of  almigh^ 
power  in  the  distant  spaces,  of  the  firmament ; 
having  been  overwhelmed  with  wonder  and 
amazement  at  the  extent  and  grandetir  of  the 
divine  empire ;  having  cast  many  a  longing  kiok 
towards  distant  wor^cb,  mingled  with  many  anx- 
ious inquiries  into  their  nature  and  destinatioa 
which  he  was  unable  to  resolve,  and  having  feh 
an  ardent  desire  to  learn  the  history  of  their 
p<^lati(m,  and  to  behdd  the  scene  of  the  uni- 
verse a  little  more  unfolded— what  transporting 
joys  must  be  felt  by  such  an  individaal,  when 
he  shall  enter  into  a  world  where  **he  shall 
know  even  as  also  he  is  known ;"  where  the  ve3 
which  intercepted  his  view  of  the  wonders  of 
creating  power  shall  be  renM>ved;  where  the 
cherubim  and  the  seraphim,  vrho  have  vrinced 
theh*  flight  through  regions  of  immensity  m* 
passable  by  mortids,  sImH  rehearse  the  history 
of  other  worlds ;  where  the  sfAiere  of  vision  ww 
be  enlarged,  the  fiiculties  invigorated,  and  the 
glories  of  divine  goodness,  wisdom  and  omnipo- 
tence displayed  in  all  their  efiulgence !  Having 
familiarized  such  objects  to  his  mind,  during 
this  first  stage  of  his  existence,  he  will  enter  on 
the  prosecution  of  new  discoveries  oCdivian 
perfection,  veith  a  renovated  holy  ardour,  of 
which  rude  and  grovelling  minds  are  incapable, 
which  win  fill  lus  soul  widi  extatic  rapture- 
even  "  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.** 
Let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  illustration, 
two  individuals  of  opposite  characters  entering 
the  fiiture  world  at  the  same  time— the  one  rude, 
ignorant,  and  vicious,  and  the  other  "  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  his  mind,**  and  enlightened  vrith 
aU  the  knowledge  which  science  anid  revelation 
can  furnish — it  is  evident,  that,  although  they 
were  both  ushered  into  the  same  locality,  their 
state  and  enjoyments  would  be  altogether  diffe- 
rent. The  one  would  sink,  as  it  were,  to  hia 
natural  level,  following  the  principles,  propensi- 
ties and  passions  which  he  previously  indulged ; 
and,  although  he  were  admitted  into  the  society 
of  pure  and  enlightened  spirits,  he  would  remain 
as  a  checriese,  insulated  wretch,  without  intel- 
lectual activity,  and  destitute  of  enjoyment. 
Finding  no  pleasures  suited  to  his  benighted 
mind  and  his  grovelling  affections,  he  would  be 
fain  to  flee  to  other  regions  and  to  more  conge- 
nial associates,  as  the  owl  flies  from  the  vocal 
grove  and  the  society  of  the  feathered  choir,  and 
pr^rs  the  shades  of  night  to  the  beams  of  day. 
Like  this  gloomy  bird,  which  delights  in  obscura 
retreats  and  rugged  ruins,  and  has  no  relish  for 
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bloooMDf  gardens  and  6oweiy  meads— the  unen- 
fi^iteoed  and  unsanctified  soul  would  feel  itcelf 
anh^vpy  and  ia^ruonedj  u  it  were,  eren  amkUt 
Crkaiphant  spirits,  and  the  spiendoursofiminor- 
lal  day.  Whereas  the  other,  having  ardently 
lOnged  for  such  a  state,  and  having  previously 
iDM^goaia  the  requisite  preparation  for  its  en- 
joyments, feda  himself  in  a  region  suited  to  his 
taste,  minglea  with  associates  congenial  to  his 
disposition,  engages  in  exercises  to  which  he 
was  fiinneriy  acoustomed,  and  in  which  he  de- 
figlited,  beholds  a  prospect,  boundless  as  the 
ouvene,  nsing  b^3««  him,  on  which  his  facul- 
6es  may  be  exercised  wuh  everlasting  improve- 
■Mot  and  ererlaating  delight,  and,  consequently, 
aperiflBces  a  "  fiilness  of  joy"  which  can  never 
fca  inlamipted,  bat  will  be  always  increasing 
«'worUwithoatend/' 

8«ch  are  the  views  we  most  necessarily 
•dopt  respecting  the  state  and  ei^oynients  of 
theee.tWD  characters  in  the  life  to  come;  and 
there  is  no  resisting  of  the  cendusion  we  have 
dednoed  respecting  the  ignorant  and  vicious 
individaal,  withoot  supposing  that  somethinsi 
•qahraleot  lo  a  mirade,  will  be  perfbmed  in 
Iw  befaeitf^  immediately  after  his  entrance  into 
die  iBvisible  worid,  to  fit  him  for  the  employ- 
weta  of  a.  state  of  happiness.  But,  fer  such 
an  opinifon  we  have  no  evidence,  either  firon 
neri|Mare  or  from  reason.  It  would  be  contrary 
to  eveiy  thing  we  know  of  the  moral  government 
of  God;  it  would  strike  at  the  foundation  of  all 
rel^iaa  and  morality;  it  would  give  encourage- 
ment to  ignorance  and  vice ;  it  would  reader 
■wigafnry  all  the  efforts  of  a  virtuous  character 
to  increase  in  knowledge  and  hoUnees  durmg 
the  present  life,  and  it  would  give  the  ignorant 
and  the  lioentioas  an  equal  reason  for  expecting 
eternal  happiness  in  tho  world  to  come,  as  the 
OMMt  profixmd  Christian  philosophers,  or  the 
most  enlightened  and  pious  divines.  Besides, 
we  are  assored  by  the  ''Faithfol  and  True 
WitBess,'*  t^  as  in  the  future  world,  <*he 
who  is  righteous  shall  remain  righteous  still," 
to  **  be  who  is  unjust  shall  remain  unjust  stiU, 
and  he  who  is  filthy  shall  remain  filthy  still ;" 
which  expressions  seem  evidently  to  im(rfy,  that 
no  more  opportunities  will  be  granted  for  reform- 
ing what  had  been  amiss,  and  recoverinfi  the 
poflpted  and  unrighteous  soul  to  purity  and  reo 


*  WbatevM*  opinion  we  may  form  as  to  the  doe- 
Mae  of  Utrivema  Restoration^^it  wiU  be  admitted, 
even  Xiy  the  abettors  of  that  doctrine,  thai  an  unholy 
and  aaenli;g[bteoed  soul  is  unfit  for  celestial  happl- 
■•as,  OA  tttjirtt  entrance  into  the  ftOure  toorld,  and 
thOQsaods  or  millions  of  years,  or  a  period  equiva- 
lent to  wtMt  is  included  in  the  jihrase,  "ages  of 
a#ea,"  may  elapse  before  it  is  fit  B>r  being  restored 
to  Che  dignity  of  its  nature,  and  the  joyu  of  heaven. 
Sv«n  on  this  supposition,  (although  It  were  war- 
nated  by  Seripture)  the  preparation  of  human  bo- 
lags  hi  the  present  life  for  a  state  of  fkiture  happi- 
ness, most  be  a  nntter  of  the  highest  importance, 
tfnce  tt  pmveattthe  Buflhringi  denoted  by  '*  devour- 
15 


If,  then,  it  appears,  that  we  shall  cany  the 
knowledge  and  moral  habits  wo  acquire  in  this 
life  along  with  us  into  the  other  world, — and  if  a 
certain  portion  of  rational  and  religious  informa- 
tion and  moral  principle  is  essentially  requ»te 
to  prepare  us  for  the  oniplc^ments  and  felkities 
of  that  state— by  refusing  to  patronise  every 
scheme  by  which  a  geneni  difiusicm  of  know- 
ledge may  be  promoted,  we  not  only  allow  our 
fellow-men  to  wander  amidst  the  mists  of  super- 
stition, and  to  run  heedlessly  into  numerous  dan- 
gers, both  physical  and  morel,  we  not  only  de- 
prive them  of  exquisite  inteHectual  eiyoyments, 
and  prevent  the  improvement  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  but  we  deprive  them,  in  a  certain  de- 
gree, of  the  chance  of  obtaining  happiness  in  a 
state  of  immortality.  For  as  ignorance  is  the 
parent  of  vice,  and  as  videos  propensities  and 
indulgences  necessarily  lead  to  misery,  both 
here  and  hereafter,  the  man  whose  mind  is  lefl 
to  grope  amidst  intellectual  darkness,  can  enjoy 
no  weU4bunded  hope  of  felicity  in  the  life  to 
come,  since  he  is  unqualified  for  the  associa- 
tions, the  contemplations,  and  the  employments 
of  that  future  existence.  As  in  the  material 
creation,  light  was  the  first  substance  created 
before  the  chaos  was  reduced  to  beauty  and 
order,  so,  in  the  intellectual  world,  knowledgei 
or  light  in  the  imderstancling,  is  the  first  thing 
whidi  restores  the  moralsystem  to  harmony  and 
order.  It  is  the  commencement  of  eveiy  pro- 
cess diat  leads  to  improvement,  comfort,  and 
moral  order  in  this  life,  and  that  prepares  us  for 
the  enjoyments  of  the  life  to  come.  But  igno- 
rance is  both  the  emblem  and  the  prehide  of 
'*  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  ever."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  considerations  which 
should  induce  every  frfiilanthropist  to  exert  every 
nerve,  and  to  further  every  scheme  which  has  for 
its  object  to  diffuse  liberty,  knowledge  and  moral 
principle  among  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 


SECTION  IX. 

oir  THX  irriLiTT  of  OENSRAL  KirOirLEDflB 
IN  RBLATIOIT  TO  THE  8TUOT  OF  DXTINB 
REVELATION. 

Or  an  the  departments  of  knowledge  to  which 
the  human  mind  can  be  directed,  there  is  none 
of  greater  importance  dian  that  which  exhibits 
the  real  character  and  condition  of  man  as  a 
moral  agent— 4ii8  relation  to  the  Ddty — his  eter- 
nal destiny — the  way  in  which  he  may  be  deli- 
vered from  the  effects  of  moral  evil — and  the 
worship  and  service  he  owes  to  his  Almighty 
Creator.    On  these  and  kindred   topics,  the 

ing  fire,  weepfns,  walling  and  gnashing  otXBt^i^ 
during  the  indemilte andlong-continued  penoa ok 
**  ages  of  ages." 
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Ghristuui  rerelation  afiwds  the  roost  clear  and 
aatistactory  infonnatioo,  and  the  details  which  it 
forniohes  oa  these  subjects  are  of  the  highest 
momeot,  and  deeply  interesting  to  every  inha- 
bitant of  the  globe.  But  ignorance,  leagued 
whh  deprartty  and  folly,  hu  been  the  cause 
that  the  sacred  oracles  have  so  frequently  been 
treated  with  indifference  and  contempt;  and 
titat  those  who  have  professed  to  recognise  them 
as  the  intimatians  of  the  wifl  of  Deity  have  been 
prevented  from  studying  them  with  intelligence, 
•ad  contemplating  the  facts  they  eihibit  in  all 
their  consequences  and  relations. 

In  order  to  a  profitable  study  of  the  doctrines, 
fhcts  and  prophecies  contained  in  the  Bible,  it 
is  requisite,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  deep  and 
tboroogh  convictioo  be  produced  in  the  mind, 
lliait  tiitey  are  indeed  the  revelations  of  heaven, 
addressed  to  man  on  earth  to  direct  his  views 
and  condoet  as  an  accountable  agent,  and  a 
candiHatn  Ibr  immortality.  From  ignorance  of 
the  evidenoei  on^which  Uie  truth  of  Ghrialiani^ 
rests,  multitudes  of  thoughtless  mortals  have 
been  induced  to  reject  its  authority,  and  have 
elided  down  the  stream  of  Ucentknis  pleasure, 
*<  sporting  themselves  widi  their  own  deceiv- 
ings,"  tiH  they  landed  ^n  wretchedness  and  ruin. 
The  refigion  of  the  BSMe  requires  only  to  be 
examined  with  care,  and  studied  with  humility 
and  reverence,  in  order  to  produce  a  full  coo- 
riction  of  its  celestial  origin;  and  wherever 
such  dispositions  are  bron^t  into  contact  wift 
a  cafan  and  intelligent  investigation  of  the  evi- 
dences of  revelation,  and  of  the  facts  and  doc- 
trines it  discloses,  the  mind  will  not  onlv  discern 
its  superiority  to  every  other  system  of  religion, 
but  win  perceive  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
its  discoveries,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  their 
being  studied  and  promulgated  in  order  to  raise 
the  human  race  firom  that  degradation  mto 
which  they  have  been  so  long  immersed,  and  to 
promote  the  renovation  of  the  moral  world. 
And,  those  objections  and  difficulties  which  pre- 
viously perplexed  and  harassed  the  inquirer  wiQ 
gradually  evanish,  as  the  mists  of  the  morning 
before  the  orb  of  day. 

The  endeneet  of  Christianity  have  been  g^ 
nerally  distrflrated  into  the  egiemal  and  the  in- 
UnuU,  The  external  may  again  be  divided  into 
dirbet  or  coUatered.  The  Sr(^  evidences  are 
such  as  arise  fi^m  the  nature,  c<Niststency,  and 
probability  of  the  facts ;  and  from  the  simplicity, 
uniformity,  competency  and  fidelity  of  the  testi- 
monies by  which  they  are  supported.  The  i^l- 
latercd  evidences  are  those  which  arise  from  the 
concurrent  testimonies  of  heathen  writers,  or 
others,  which  corroborate  the  history  of  Chris- 
tioaity  and  establish  its  leading  facts.  The 
tftfemol  evidences  arise,  either  from  the  con- 
form!^ of  the  announcements  of  revelation  to 
the  known  character  of  Qod,  firom  their  aptitude 
to  ths  frame  and  drcumatancof  of  laan,  or  from 


those  convictions  impressed  upon  the  nind  bf 
the  agency  of  the  Djvine  Spirit. 

In  regard  to  the  exttrmd  evidences,  the  totf 
lowing  propositions  can  be  supported  both  from 
the  testimonies  of  profane  writers,  the  Scrip* 
tures  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  other  ancieni 
Christiab  writings  ;  viz.  1,  "  That  there  is  sa« 
tisfactory  evidence  that  mai^  professing  to  b» 
original  witaesses  of  the  Christian  rairades^ 
paMed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers,  and  snP 
ferings,  voluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of 
the  accounts  whidi  they  delivered,  and  solely  m 
consequence  of  their  belief  of  those  aocouuta  ^ 
and  that  they  also  submitted,  fix»n  the  sawff 
motives,  to  new  rules  of  conduct.**  And,  8, 
«  That  there  is  not  satis&ctory  evideaoe,  tha* 
persons  pretending  to  be  original  witaessaa  of 
any  other  miracles,  have  acted  in  the  sane  mtw 
ner,  m  attestation  of  the  accounts  wiiich  they 
delivered,  and  solely  in  consequence  of  tlieir  hi* 
lief  of  the  truth  of  these  accounts.''  ThMepi^ 
positiom  can  be  sobstaatiated  to  the  camietitm 
of  every  serioos  and  unbiassed  iwiairer ;  tkej 
form  the  basis  of  the  external  evidence  of  ttm 
Christian  religion;  and,  when  tlMir  troth  i» 
clearly  discerned,  the  mind  is  trresistibty  led  to 
the  conchision,  that  the  doctrines  and  facts  pro* 
molgated  by  the  fint  propagators  of  ChiistiaM^ 
are  true. 

The  following  propositions  can  also  bo  satiok 
fttftorily  proved,  viz.  That  the  Jewish  religien  if 
of  great  antiquity,  and  that  Moses  was  its&SB* 
der'-that  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  wero 
extant  long  before  the  Christian  era;  apreek 
translation  of  them  having  been  laid  up  in  th* 
Alexandrian  library  in  the  days  of  Ptoleaiy  Phi* 
ladelphus^-that  these  books  are  in  the  main  g^ 
miine,  and  the  histories  they  contain  worthy  of 
credit — that  many  material  fiicts  which  are  r^ 
corded  in  the  Old  Testament  are  also  mentioned 
by  very  ancient  heathen  writer*— that  Christi* 
anity  is  Hot  a  modem  religion,  but  was  pro^Msed 
by  great  multitudes  neariy  1800  y^ars  ago--thal 
Jesus  Christ,  the  founder  of  this  rciligioB,  woo 
crucified  at  Jerusalem  during  die  reign  of  Tib»> 
rius  Caesar— that  the  first  publishers  of  this  r^ 
ligion  wrote  books  contaimng  an  account  of  the 
Vie  and  doctrines  of  their  master,  several  of 
which  bore  the  names  of  those  books  indiidi  oow 
make  up  the  New  7Wam«itf— that  these  boohs 
were  frequently  quoted  and  referred  to  fay  m- 
merous  writers  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to 
the  fourth  century  and  downwards— that  they  are 
genuine,  or  written  by  the  authors  whose  names 
they  bear— that  the  histories  they  contain  are  in 
the  main  agreeable  to  those  facts  which  were 
asserted  by  the  first  preachers  and  received  by 
the  first  converts  to  Christianity— that  the  tkctM^ 
whether  natural  or  supernatural,  which  they 
record,  are  transmitted  to  us  with  as  great  a  de- 
gree of  evidence  (if  not  greater)  as  ai^  hisloii- 
cal  &ot  recorded  by  historians  of  aOowod  ofa»« 
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fidar  and  npotatioii-^iid  tfiat  these  books  were 
wiitteD  uader  a  0aperiiiteiKiant  inspiratiofi. 
These  sod  a  variety  of  simOar  propositioas  ii^- 
Bsiely  oonnected  with  them  can  be  My  sub- 
stantiated ;  and  the  necessary  conclusion  of  the 
whole  is,  that  Christianity  is  a  rerelation  from 
God  to  man,  and  that  its  truths  are  lobe  believed, 
and  its  precepts  practised  by  aQ  to  whom  they 
are  addressed. 

Jtfirodts  form  one  part  of  the  external  evi- 
dsBce  by  which  revealed  religion  is  supported. 
J£  Qod,  in  oompassbn  to  our  benighted  and  be- 
wilderea  race,  has  thought  fit  to  communicate  a 
feveUtioo  of  his  wiU,  there  is  no  conceivable 
■ode  by  which  that  revelation  could  be  more 
poweHuIly  attested,  than  by  empowering  the 
■essengers  whom  he  inspir<Ml  to  work  miracles, 
as  attestations  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  they 
declared.  Aocordin^y  wo  find,  that  at  the  in- 
troduction both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
dispensadons,  a  series  of  uncontrolled  miracles 
was  exhSuted  to  those  to  whom  the  messengers 
of  revelation  were  sent,  as  evidences  that  Uiey 
acted  under  the  authority  of  the  Creator  of  the 
onivcrse.  Under  the  administration  of  Moses, 
who  founded  &e  Jewish  economy,  the  waters  of 
Bgypt  were  turned  into  blood,  darkness  covered 
•B  that  country  for  three  days,  thunders  and  hail 
terrified  its  inhabitants  and  destroyed  the  fruits 
of  their  grtrand,  and  all  their  first-born  were  slain 
by  a  celestial  messenger  in  one  night — the  Red 
8ea  was  ported  asunder,  the  tribes  of  Israel 
paswd  in  safocy  throogfa  itM  waves,  while  their 
"  eoemies  "sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters ;" 
water  was  brought  fitma  the  flinty  rock,  manna 
from  heaven  was  rained  down  to  supply  the 
wants  of  two  millions  of  human  beings  in  a 
barren  wiklemess;  mount  Sinai  was  made  to 
tremble  to  its  centre,  and  was  surrounded  with 
iames  and  smoke;  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abi- 
ram,  with  all  the  thousands  that  joined  their 
ooDspiracy,  were  by  a  miraculous  earthquake 
■walow«d  v^  in  a  moment ;  Jordan  was  divided 
when  ks  waters  overflowed  its  banks,  and  at  the 
•oond  of  boms  the  strong  waDs  of  Jericho  fell 
prostrate  to  the  ground.  When  Jesus  Christ 
mtrodttoed  the  gospel  dispensation,  he  gave  i»- 
eontrpvertSile  pn>o&  of  his  divine  mission,  by 
earing  diseases  of  every  description  merely  by 
kis  word,  causing  the  lame  to  waOc,  the  deaf  to 
hear,  the  dmnb  to  speak,  and  the  blind  to  see ; 
raang  the  dead  to  lifo,  stilling  the  tempestuous 
oases  and  the  stormy  wind ;  turning  water  into 
wfne,  foedtng  five  thousand  men  in  a  wilderness 
on  a  few  loaves  and  fishes ;  and,  particularly,  by 
his  own  resurrection  from  the  dead,  after  he  had 
been  **  crucified  and  slain."  These,  as  well  as 
the  Bsirades  wronght  by  Moses,  were  demon- 
strative evidences  of  the  agensy  and  interfor- 
soee  of  the  Most  Hifh ;  they  were  completely 
bsymd  the  power  ofmere  human  agency,  and 
««fo  ahofschflr  diSereiit  firom  the  tricks  of  jof- 


glen  and  impostors.  They  were  performed  hi 
the  open  fiice  of  day,  in  the  presence  of  multi- 
tudes of  persons  of  every  descriptkm ;  they  were 
level  to  the  comprehension  of  evory  man  whose 
faculties  and  senses  were  in  a  sound  state ;  and 
the  conclusion  which  every  unbiassed  mind  be» 
booved  to  draw  from  them,  was,  that "  no  man 
could  do  such  miracles  unless  God  was  with 
him;**  and,  consequently,  that  the  truths  de- 
clared by  those  who  were  empowered  to  perform 
them,  are  the  revelations  of  heaven;  for  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  to  suppose,  that  he  would  interpose 
his  almighty  power  to  control  the  laws  of  naturoi 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  sanction  to  false- 
hood or  imposture. 

Of  the  reality  of  the  miraculous  events  to 
which  X  have  alluded,  we  have  as  high  a  degree 
of  evidence  as  we  have  for  the  r^ity  of  any 
other  fact  recorded  in  the  scriptures  or  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  single  fact  dC  ther^' 
turrection  of  Christ,  a  fact  so  important  in  the 
Christian  system,  and  with  which  all  its  other 
focts  and  doctrines  are  essentially  connected, 
rests  upon  a  weight  of  evidence  so  great  that 
the  rejection  of  it  would  be  ahnost  equivalent  to 
the  adoption  of  universal  scepticism.  This  fact 
does  not  rest  upon  the  testfanony  of  an  unknown 
individual,  or  even  of  an  unknown  multitude} 
but  on  the  twelve  apostles  who  had  been  pre* 
viously  chosen  (or  this  purpose,  who  had  accoo>- 
panied  their  Master  in  all  his  journeys,  who  had 
been  the  witnesses  of  his  miracles,  suflTeringSi 
and  crucifixion,  and  who  affirmed,  ^rithout  the 
least  hesitation,  and  in  the  fac9«f  every  threat* 
ening  and  persecution,  that  they  had  seen  him 
alive  at  diflerent  thnes,  and  held  mtimate  con* 
verse  with  him  after  he  had  risen  from  the  dead* 
It  rests  likewise  on  the  testimony  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  and,  on  that  of  the  five  hundred  bre- 
thren who  had  seen  the  Lord  afler  his  resurrec- 
tion. These  persons  had  full  opportunity  of  in- 
formation as  to  the  fact  they  asserted;  they 
could  not  be  deceived,  for  it  was  brought  within 
the  evidence  of  their  senses.  They  sow  the 
body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  afler  he  had  been  cruci- 
fied and  laid  in  the  tomb— not  with  a  passing 
glance,  but  at  diflferent  times  and  in  divers 
places ;  they  had  an  opportunity  of  handling  it 
to  convince  them  it  was  no  phantom ;  they  heard 
him  speak,  and  entered  into  intimate  conversa- 
tion with  him  on  the  subject  of  their  future  mi- 
nistry. They  saw  hnn,  not  only  separately,  but 
together ;  not  only  by  night,  but  by  day ;  not  at 
a  distance,  but  immediately  before  them.  And 
as  they  could  not  be  deceived  themselves,  they 
could  have  no  motive  for  deceiving  others ;  for 
Aey  were  aware  that,  by  so  doing,  they  exposed 
themselves  to  scorn,  persecution,  suflerings,  and 
death  itself,  without  the  roost  distant  hope  of  re- 
compense either  in  this  world  or  in  ■''^^^^ 
Their   character   and  conduct  were  auibtqr 
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watolMd  Md  icnitBiized.  Their  eneniiefl  had 
taken  erery  precaution  which  human  wisdo^ 
could  devise,  to  prevent  the  dead  body  of  their 
Master  from  being  removed  from  the  sepulchre, 
either  by  fraud  or  by  violence,  and  to  secure  the 
public  from  being  deluded  l^  any  attempt  at 
imposture.  And  yet,  only  a  few  days  afler  he 
was  bmied,  and  in  the  very  place  where  he  was 
crucified,  his  resurrection  was  publicly  asserted 
and  proclaimed ;  and  no  attempt  was  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Jewish  rulers  to  invalidate  the 
testUnony  of  the  apostles,  by  producing  the  dead 
body  of  him  whom  they  had  crucified---oQ  whose 
tomb  they  had  set  a  seal  and  a  guard  of  Roman 
soldiers.  For  it  is  evident,  that  if  his  body 
could  have  been  found,  they  would  have  pro- 
duced it  as  the  shortest  and  most  decisive  con- 
filiation  of  the  story  of  the  resurrecti<m.  All 
these  circumstances  being  considered,  to  sup- 
pose that  the  apostles  either  were  deceived,  or 
fttt«npted  to  deceive  the  world,  would  be  to  ad- 
mit a  miracle  as  great  as  that  of  the  resurreo- 
tion  itself.  But  if  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrec- 
tion be  admitted,  the  truth  of  the  evangelical 
liistory  and  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  f(^ 
lows  as  a  necessary  conse({uence. 

Prtphuy  forms  another  branched  the  external 
evidences  d  rdigion.  As  Grod  alone  can  per- 
ceive with  certainty  the  future  actions  of  free 
agents,  and  the  remote  consequences  of  those 
l^rs  dT  nature  which  he  himself  established— 
prophecy,  when  clearly  fulfiUed,  affords  the  most 
ooBvincmg  evidence  of  an  intimate  and  supers 
aatural  communion  between  God  and  the  per^ 
aom  who  vAXmtd  the  prediction.  It  is  evident, 
iMwever,  that  prophecy  was  never  intended  as 
•n  ftvideoce  of  an  original  revelation.  From 
its  very  nature  it  is  totelly  unfit  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, because  it  is  impossible,  without  some 
Mstrinsie  proof  of  its  divine  origin,  to  ascertain 
whether  any  prophecy  be  true  or  false,  till  the 
period  arrive  when  it  ought  to  be  accomplished. 
But  when  it  is  fulfilled,  it  affords  complete  evi- 
dlence,  that  he  who  uttered  it  spake  by  the  spirit 
if  God,  and  that  the  doctrines  he  taught  were 
dictated  by  the  same  spirit,  and,  consequently, 
true.  To  us,  therefore,  who  live  in  an  age  pos- 
terior to  the  fhlfihnent  of  many  of  the  ancient 
prophecies,  and  i4iile  some  of  them  are  actually 
lecompUshing,  the  fulfihnent  of  these  predio 
tioos  forms  a  powerfbl  and  striking  evidence  of 
the  divine  audiority  of  the  writers  both  of  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament. 
'  The  first  prophecy  which  was  given  forth  in 
tiM  garden  of^Eden,  that  '*  the  seed  of  the  woman 
iboukl  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent,"  and  the 
predictions  of  the  Jewish  prophets  respecting  the 
appearance,  the  miracles,  the  sufferings,  the 
death,  resurrection,  and  subsequent  gk>ry  ofMes- 
siak,  and  the  oppositk»  he  was  to  endure  from 
the  people  to  whom  he  was  sent,  were  literally 
■owwniiliriwd,  whea  Joso*  Christ  appeared  in 


the  world;  and  the  rtarrataeos  of  dw ^rangdistl 
maybe  considered  as  a  conunentary  upon  these 
ancient  prophecies.  The  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  fitnn  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  its  a^ 
complishment  by  Cyrus,— the  cooquesl  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadneaszar,  foretold  by  Jeremiah  ,~-dra 
succession  of  the  Assyrian,  Persian,  GredaUi 
and  Roman  monarchies,— the  persecution  of  the 
Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphai^es,  and  the  ereo- 
ticm  of  the  papal  kingdom  foretold  by  Daniel,— 
and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalein  and  the  dread- 
ful miseries  which  ^ould  befaU  its  inhabitants, 
foretold  by  Jesus  Christ,  have  all  received  their 
accomplishment,  according  to  the  spirit  and  im^ 
port  (^the  original  predicti(His,  and  this  accom- 
plishment is  embodied  in  the  history  of  natioas. 
But  there  are  prophecies  which  were  uttered 
several  thousands  of  years  ago,  of  die  accom* 
plishment  of  which  we  have  aenmbU  evidence  at 
the  present  m<Mnent,  if  we  look  around  us  and 
consider  the  state  of  the  nations  and  empires  of 
the  world.  For  example,  it  was  prophesied 
respecting  Ishmael,  the  son  nf  Abraham,  *^  that 
he  should  be  a  wild  man;  diat  his  hand  riioidd 
be  against  every  man,  aifd  every  man's  hand 
against  him ;  that  he  should  dwell  m  die  pres- 
ence of  all  his  brethren ;  that  he  shodd  be  mul- 
tiplied exceedingly,  beget  twehre  princes,  and 
become  a  great  nation.''  This  prediction  hat 
been  literacy  accomplished  in  the  Arabs,  the 
undoubted  descendants  of  Umad,  who,  for  tima 
immemorial,  have  been  robbers  by  land  and  pi* 
rates  by  sea ;  and  though  their  hands  have  been 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand 
against  diem,  they  have  always  dweh,  and  at 
tUs  day,  stiH  dwell,  in  **  the  presence  of  their 
brethren,"  a  free  and  independent  people.  Hie 
greatest  cooqueron  in  the  worid  have  attempted 
to  subdue  them,  but  their  attempts  unifbrndy 
frtUed  of  success.  When  they  appeared  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  they  were  signally  and  provides*  ' 
tially  delivered.  Alexander  was  preparing  ao 
expedition  against  them,  when  he  was  cut  olT 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Pompey  was  in  the 
career  of  his  conquest,  when  urgent  aflaira  caBed 
him  to  another  quarter.  Grallius  had  penetra- 
ted far  into  their  country,  when  a  fatal  disease 
destroyed  great  numbers  of  his  men,  and  obtiffed 
him  to  return.  Tnyan  besieged  their  ciqntal 
citf ;  but  was  defeated  by  thunder,  and  lighN 
ning,  and  iriiiriwinds.  Severus  besieged  die 
same  city  twice,  and  was  twice  -repelled  fitm 
before  it.  Even  the  Turks  have  been  unaUe 
to  subdue  the  Arabs,  or  even  to  restrain  their 
depredadoas ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  pay  them 
a  sort  of  anniial  tribute  for  the  iaie  passage  of 
the  pilgrims  who  go  to  Mecca  to  pay  their  devo- 
tions. Tlie  curse  pronounced  upon  Hem;  the 
fifcther  of  Canaan,  could  also  be  shown  to  have 
been  signally  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the 
Caaaaaites,  and  the  Afiicans,  their  descendants, 
who  have  been  IBerally  **  a  servant  of  serranta 
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to  dwir  brttbren."  Tbty  were  under  the  do- 
■aion,  first  of  tiie  Ronums,  then  of  the  Sara- 
eH^  tmi  maw  of  the  Turks.  And  in  what 
ifMnace,  barbarity,  daotry,  and  misery  do 
aott  of  tbem  roiaain?  Many  thousands  of 
tteai  are  arery  year  bought  and  sold,  like  beasts 
k  tbe  maifcet,  and  conveyed  from  one  quarter 
cTtbe  workl  to  do  tbe  woric  of  beasts  in  another. 
TW  present  state  of  Hoftyfon  is  also  a  striking 
aoeonpiisfament  of  the  deaunciaticos  of  ancient 
inpbecy.  When  we  consider  the  vast  extent 
aad  Btagntfieence  of  that  ancient  city,  *'  the  glonr 
of  ktBfdaiBs  and  the  beao^  of  the  Chaldee's 
QceBracy,''  wo  abould  have  thought  it  ahnost 
mimtwiUt  that  it  should  have  become  *<  an  utter 
^ssulatiuu,"  that  *<  the  wikl  beasts  shouM  cty 
ii  its  desolate  bouBtts,  and  dragons  in  its  pleasant 
pakees,"  and  that  **  it  should  never  be  inhabited 
ur  dwek  in  from  generation  to  generation,''  as 
the  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  several  hundreds 
«f  years  prior  to  its  destruction,  and  when  it  was 
iwirirfimg  in  the  height  of  its  glory.*  Tet  we 
Idow  fix-  certain,  that  this  once  magnificent 
■stnpolis,  whose  hanging  gardens  were  reck- 
oned one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  has 
bsooow  so  complete  a  desolation,  that  the  besom 
of  destnictioa  has  left  scarcely  a  single  trace  of 
Its  former  grandeur  \  and  it  is  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute among  trave&ers,  whether  the  exact  site  on 
which  it  was  binlt  be  yet  ascertained. 

In  short,  the  present  state  of  the  Jews,  com- 
pared with  ancient  prsihctions,  is  one  of  the 
■ost  striking  aiid  oonvinciug  proofs  of  tbe  literal 
fulfilment  oftheOid  Testament  prophecies.  The 
Mowing  prediction  respecting  them  was  uttered 
Bote  than  1700  years  before  Uie  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era :  *'  The  Lord  shall  scatter 
thee  among  all  people  fivNn  the  one  end  of  the 
aarth  even  unto  the  other.  And  among  those 
latians  riialt  thou  find  no  ease,  neither  shall  the 
sole  of  thy  foot  have  rest,  but  the  Lord  shall  give 
Ihee  a  tronbling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and 
■ecTov  of  mind.** — '*  And  thou  sbalt  become  an 
■KoiiiiiliiiK  111,  a  pronrerb,  and  a  by-word  among 
•i  the  aatiaBS  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  you."  t 
The  wfaofo  history  of  the  Jewish  nation  sbce  the 
dsstrvetioBi  of  Jerusalem,  as  well  as  the  present 
mte  of  that  singniar  people,  forms  a  striking  com- 
laiy  upon  these  ancient  predictions,  and 
n,  that  they  h»d  been  fuUy  and  literally  ac- 
,)hsfaed.  Tbe  Jews,  it  is  well  known,  have 
haea  dispecied  alnoost  over  the  whole  face  of  the 
#obe  fiir  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years ; 
Ihsy  have  basB  deapisad  and  haled  by  all  nations ; 
(hey  have  safiered  the  most  cruel  persecutions; 
"thsir  life  has  hnng  in  doubt  before  them, 
nd  thsy  hava  feared  day  and  inght,**  both  for 
Ihsv  proparty  and  tiieir  lives ;  th^  have  been 
■id  kasaiiitadaa,  like  cattle  in  the  market ;  they 
Utm  baai  azpoaad  oa  pubUc  theatres,  to  axhibk 

•  Isaiah  xlU.  if-n. 
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fights,  or  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  SostroQg 
were  popular  prejudices  and  suspicions  against 
them,  that  in  tlie  year  1348,  on  tuipieion  of  their 
having  poisoned  the  springs  and  weUs,  a  millian 
and  a  half  of  them  were  cruelly  massacred.  In 
1482,  500,000  of  them  were  driven  out  of  Spain, 
and  150,000  fit>m  Portugal,  and  even  at  the  pre-> 
sent  moment  they  are,  in  most  places,  objected 
both  to  civil  incapacities  and  unchristian  severi- 
ties. Yet,  notwithstanding  the  hatred  and  con- 
tempt in  which  they  are  heki,  wherever  they 
appear,  they  are  most  obstinately  tenacious  of 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  although  their  Ances- 
tors were  so  prone  to  apostatize  fixHn  it ;  aad 
although  most  of  them  seem  to  be  utter  strangers 
to  piety,  and  pour  contempt  on  the  mord  precepts 
of  their  own  law,  diey  are  most  obstinately  at- 
tached to  the  eeremonio/  institutions  of  it,  burden*  ^ 
some  and  inconvenient  as  they  are.  They  have 
never  been  amalgamated  with  any  of  the  nations 
among  which  they  dwelt ;  they  remain  a  distinct 
people,  notwithstanding  their  numerous  disper* 
sions ;  their'  numbers  are  not  diminished ;  and, 
were  they  collected  into  one  body , they  would  form 
a  nation  as  numerous  and  powerful  as  in  ^e  most  ^ 
flourishing  periods  of  the  Jewish  commonwealth. 
The  existence  of  the  Jews  in  such  circumstances, 
as  a  dinlincl  nation,  so  contrary  to  the  hisU»ry  of 
every  other  nation,  and  to  the  course  of  human 
affairs  in  similar  cases,  may  jtotly  be  considered 
as  a  Handing  miracle  for  the  truth  of  divine  re- 
velation. Such  a  scene  in  the  conduct  />f  the 
divine  government,  cannot  be  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  any  other  peoplq  on  the  face  of  thtf 
earth ;  and  their  being  permitted  so  long  to  sur- 
vive the  dissohition  of  their  own  state,,  and  to 
continue  a  distinct  nation,  is  doubtless  intended 
for  the  accomplishment  of  another  important  pre- 
diction, vizv  that "  they  may  return  sjod  seek  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and  fear 
the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  latter  days.**  In 
the  present  day,  we  perceive  a  tendency  towards 
this  wished-for  consummation.  Within  theso 
last  thirty  years,  a  greater  number  of  Jews  has 
been  converted  to  the  precession  of  the  Christian 
faith  than  had  happened  for  ^  thousand  years 
before.  And  when  they  shall  be  collected  from 
all  the  regi^>ns  in  which  they  are  now  scattered, 
and  brought  to  the  acknowledgment  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  true  Messiah,  and  to  submission 
to  his  laws,  and  reinstated  either  in  their  own 
land  or  in  some  other  portion  of  the  globe,  suck 
an  event  will  form  a  sensible  demonstration  of 
the  divinity  of  our  religion,  level  to  the  compre- 
hension of  an  nations,  and  v^ch  all  the  sneers 
and  sophisms  of  sceptics  and  infidels  will  neves 
be  able  to  withstand. 

The  inUmal  evidences  of  Christianity  ara 
those  which  are  deduced  from  the  nature  of  ths 
fruits,  doctrines  and  moral  precepts  which  it  re- 
veals, and  from  the  harmony  and  consistency  of 
aA  its  parts.    The  fbUowing  is  a  brief  summary 
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of  the  leading  TiewB  which  may  be  taken  of  this 
■object. 

1.  The  digtdfy  and  mqjtaljf  qf  the  stgfU  in 
which  many  portions  o£  the  Scr^turea  are  writ- 
tenj  and  the  tubUmUy  <^  vtan^  of  the  idea$  and 
9entimeiU*  they  contain^  are  strong  presumptions 
of  their  divine  original.  This  b  strikingly  ex- 
hibited in  all  those  cases  in  which,  the  pec&ctions 
%nd  operations  of  the  Deity  are  brought  into  view, 
as  in  such  passages  as  the  following, — "He 
hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing;  he  bindeth  up 
the  waters  in  his  thick  cknids ;  he  hath  compass- 
ed the^  waters  with  bounds,  until  the  day  and 
night  come  to  an  end;  the  pillars  of  heaven 
tremble  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof.  He 
divideth  the  sea  by  his  great  powers  by  his 
spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens.  Lo,  these 
are  only  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  poiw 
tion  b  heard  of  him,  and  the  thunder  of  his  power 
who  can  comprehend  ?** — **  By  the  word  of  the 
Lord  were  the  heavens  made ;  he  spake  and  it 
was  done,  he  commanded  and  it  stood  last.** 
"  Great  is  Jehovah  and  of  great  power,  his  greats 
ness  is  unsearchable,  his  understanding  is  infi- 
nite ;  marveUous  things  doth  he  which  we  can- 
not comprehend."  "The  heaven,  even  the, 
heaven  crif  heavens  cannot  omtain  him ;  he  hath 
prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  hiskin^ 
dom  ruleth  over  all.  He  doth  according  to  his 
will  in  the  army  of  heaven  and  among  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand, 
or  say  unto  him,  what  dost  thou  ?"  "  Who  hath 
measured  the  ocean  in  the  hoUow'of  his  band, 
and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  span,  and  com- 
prehended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  and  the 
hills  in  a  balance.  Who  hath  directed  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord,  or  being  his  counselkxr  hath 
taught  him?  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  dn^ 
of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the  small  dust  of 
the  balance.  Behold,  he  taketh  up  the  isles  as 
a  very  little  thing.  All  nations  before  hhn  are 
as  nothing,  and  Uiey  are  counted  to  him  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity  .**  These,  and  many  similar 
passages  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  writings,  (ar 
surpass,  in  dignity  of  language  and  sublimit  of 
sentiment,  every  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  and  philo- 
sophers of  Greece  and  Rome.  If  we  take  the 
most  animated  poems  of  Homer,  Virgil,  or  Ho- 
race, and  read  them  in  a  prose  translatiim,  as  we 
do  the  Scriptures,  they  appear  flat  and  jejune, 
and  their  spirit  is  almost  evaporated;  and  the 
words  they  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  deities, 
and  the  actions  they  ascribe  to  them,  are  fi«- 
quently  both  ridiculous  and  absurd,  calculated  to 
excite  hatred  and  contempt,  instead  of  adoration 
and  reverence.  But  the  Scriptures  preserve 
their  sublimity  and  glwy  even  in  the  most  literal 
trandation,  and  such  a  translatioD  into  any  lan- 
guage is  always  found  td  be  the  best;  and  itbas 
fuubm^  happened,  that  those  who  have  pra- 


snmed  to  heighten  the  expressiODS  by  a  poelieA 
translation  or  paraphrase,  have  &iled  in  the  at* 
tempt.  It  indicates  an  utter  want  of  true  tasto 
in  any  man  to  despise  or  undervalue  these  wriU 
ings.  Were  it  not  that  the  sacred  penmen  lav 
claim  to  the  iospiraticm  of  the  Almighty,  an^ 
consequently,  set  themselves  in  direct  q>p66itioo 
to  pride,  lasciviousness,  revenge,  and  every  other 
unhdy  principle  and  passion,  the  bible,  in  poini 
of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its  sentiments,  and 
the  varietjf  of  interesting  information  it  conveys, 
would  be  prized  more  highly  by  every  man  f£ 
taste  than  aU  the  other  writings  either  of  poets, 
philosophers  <»-  historians,  which  have  descended 
to  us  from  the  remotest  ages  of  antiquity. 

S.  The  Christian  religion  exhUritM  the  moM  r» 
tionalf  aubUmej  andoontistent  views  <(fthe  Divim 
Being.  It  represents  him  as  self-existent  and 
independent,  and  as  "the  high  and  l(^  One 
who  inhabited  eternity,"  before  the  universe 
was  brought  into  existence,  in  whose  sight  "  a 
thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as 
a  thousand  years."  It  represents  him  as  fiBing 
the  immensi^  of  space  with  his  presence,  as 
having  the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  aU  crea- 
tures and  events  throughout  the  vast  creation,  as 
the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  as  possessed 
of  uncontrollable  power,  infinite  wisdom  and  iiw 
telligtince,  boundless  benevolence  and  mercy, 
perfect  rectitude  and  holiness,  and  invidaUe 
faithfulness  and  truth.  It  represent!  his  prov^ 
dential  care  as  extending  to  all  the  creatures  he 
has  formed,  and  to  all  their  movements,  howevet 
numerous  en-  minute;  animating. the  vegetabb 
and  animal  tribes,  setting  bounds  to  the  raging 
billows,  "  thundering  marveDously  with  his  voioe^ 
sending  lightnings  with  rain,"  having  '*'  his  way 
in  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm,"  making  "  the 
'earth  to  quake  at  his'presence,"  shining  in  the 
stars,  glowing  in  the  sun,  and  moving  with  his 
hands  the  mighty  worlds  which  compose  th0 
universe.  It  represents  him  as  governing  the 
universe  of  minds  which  he  has  formed,  as  ha^ 
ing  the  "  hearts"  and  purposes  "  dtsM  men  in  his 
hand,"  and  as  directing  all  the  mysterious  and 
wonderful  powers  of  knowledge  and  moral  action 
to  fulfil  his  purposes  throughout  thewhde  exteni 
of  his  immense  and  eternal  empire.  Such  a 
being,  when  properly  contemplated,  is  calculated 
to  draw  forth  the  love  and  adoration  of  aU  rational 
beings;  and  wherever  Christianity  has  imparted 
a  knowledge  of  these  attributes  dT  the  divinity^ 
idolatry  a^  superstition,  with  all  their  absurdi- 
ties, abominations,  and  horrid  cruelties,  haw 
gradually  disappeared. 

3.  Christianity  has  given  us  full  assurance  <# 
theimmartality  tjfmanandofafiihireHaU  of 
punithments  and  rewarde.  Nothing  can  be  of 
more  importance  to  every  human  being  than  Ut 
be  assuied  of  hii  eternal  destination.  Withoilt 
the  discoveries  of  Christianity,  we  can  attain  to 
no  absohite  certainty  en  thismomentoossidja^l. 
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'Rn  gicttest  pihikMopiien  of  the  heathen  worM 
eoBsidered  the  arpiments  in  fitvoor  of  man's 
faimortal  destiny  as  amounting  onlj  to  a  certain  * 
degree  ofprobabflity,  and  their  minds  were  con- 
tinaatlj  hanging  in  doubt  and  uncertainty,  as  to 
what  might  befiiU  them  at  the  hour  of  dissolu- 
tion. The  most  powerful  arguments  in  proof 
of  a  filture  retribatioo,  are  founded  on  the  justice, 
'  the  beserolenoe,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  ; 
bat  it  is  questionable  whether  we  diould  erer- 
have  acquired  clear  conceptions  of  these  at- 
tribotes  of  the  DiYinity  without  the  aid  of  the 
reretations  of  the  Bible.  On  this  most  important 
point,  however,  Christianity  dissipates  every  ob- 
seority,  dispels  every  doubt,  and  sets  the  doctrine 
of  "  life  and  immortality"  beyond  the  grave,  in 
the  dearest  light,  not  l^  metaphysical  reasonings, 
oninleUigtble  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  but  by  the 
positive  dedaratioos  of  him  who  hath  "  all  power 
in  heaven  and  on  earth.'*'  It  gives  lull  assurance  to 
■11  who  devote  themselves  to  die  service  of  God, 
and  coofcrm  to  his  will,  that "  when  their  earthly 
tabeinactes  are  dissolved,  they  have  a  buDding 
of  God,  an  boose  not  made  with  hands,  etem^ 
11  the  heavens ;"  and  diat "  the  afflictions  "  to 
wlikh  they  are  now  exposed  *'  work  out  for 
them  an  eiemal  weight  of  glory ."  And,  to  con- 
sole them  in  the  prospect  of  dropping  their  bo- 
dies into  the  grave,  they  are  assured,  that  the 
period  is  approaching,  when  (heir  mortal  frame 
**AmB  pat  OQ  immortaiity,''tDd  when  "all  who 
are  in  their  graves  shall  bear  the  voice  of  the 
Son  of  God,  and  shall  oome  forth,  they  that 
hare  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
(hey  that  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of 


4.  Christianity  deariy  pointi  out  the  w<af  hy- 
wU^pardenoftinmmfUobtmnedbytheguUty, 
Reason  discovers  that  man  is  guilty,  and  at  the 
same  time  perceives  that  a  sinner  deserves 
ponishmenl.  Hence,  the  remorse  and  the  iears 
with  wiiieh  the  consciences  of  sinners  in  every 
age  have  been  tormented.  **  Wherewithal  shall 
I  eome  before  the  Lord  ?  Shall  I  come  with 
Aousands  of  burnt  ofierings  1  Shall  I  offer  my 
first-bora  for  my  transgressions,  the  fruit  of  my 
body  fer  the  sin  of  my  soul  ?"  are  the  anxious 
■sqnirtes  of  every  sinner  whp  feels  conscious 
that  he  has  violated  the  laws  of  Heaven.  Hence, 
the  nnmeroos  modes  by  which  -Pagan  nations 
have  attempted  to  appease  the  wrath  of  their 
deities;  hence,  their  sacrifices,  their  bumt-ofl 
ferittgs,  their  bodily  tqrtures,  their  human  vio- 
tinm,  and  the  rfvera  of  blood  which  have  flowed 
is  (Mr  temples  and  upon  their  altars.  But 
nasoo  eouU  never  prove,  that  by  any  of  these 
Modes  sis  eodd  be  expiated,  and  the  Deity  reo- 
dersd  propitiotis.  Christianity  akme  infolds 
the  plaa  oi  redemption,  and  thie  way  by  which 
gaitf  men  nay  obtain  fbrgirencss  and  accep<« 
taaes  in  lbs  si^  of  him  whose  laws  they  have 
viohued.    It  dadara, "  that  Christ  Jssos  died 


for  our  offences,  und  rose  again  for  our  justifi- 
cation ;"  that  "  God  had)  set  him  forth  as  a 
propitiation  to  declare  his  ri^teousness  in  the 
remission  of  sins,"  and  that,  having  made  so 
costly  a  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  he 
will  refuse  nothing  that  can  coptribote  to  the 
present  and  everlasting  happiness  of  the  bdiever 
in  Jesus.  "  He  who  spared  not  hl^  own  Son, 
but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  he  Itot 
with  him  also  finely  give  us  all  things  ?"  Suchd^ 
darations,  when  cordially  received,  are  suffideot 
to  allay  all  the  fears  of  a  guilty  conscience,  to 
inspire  the  soul  with  holy  lore  and  gratitude, 
and  to  produce  **  a  peace  of  mind  that  passeth 
all  understanding." 

6.  Christianity  inculcates  thepvrett  and  moti 
oomprehenmve  tyttem  of  morality.  Its  moral  n^ 
quisitions  are  all  comprehended  under  the  two 
following  rules  or  principles,  **  Thou  shalt  love 
the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy  heart,"  and  "  thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,"  which  di- 
verge into  ntmiberless  ramifications.  It  could 
easHy  be  shown,  that  these  principles  are  suffi- 
cient  to  form  the  basis  of  a  moral  code  fbr  the 
whde  intelligent  creation,  that  they  are  calcnlat* 
ed  to  unite  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  aH 
rational  beings  with  one  another,  wherever  they 
may  exist  throughout  the  boundless  empire  of 
the  Abnighty ;  aad  that  peace,  order,  and  happi- 
ness would  be  the  invariable  and  necessary  re- 
sults wherever  their  influence  extended.  If  the 
love  of  God  reigned  supreme  in  every  heart, 
there  would  be  no  superstition  or  idolatry  in  the 
universe,  nor  any  of  the  crimes  and  abominations 
with  which  they  have  been  accompanied  in  our 
world, — no  blasphemy  or  profanation  of  the 
name  of  Jehovah,— no  peiju^,  hypocrisy,  arr<^ 
gance,  pride,  ingratitude,  nor  murmurings  under 
die  allotments  of  Divine  Providence.  And,  if 
every  moral  intelligence  lovedhis  fellow-creatures 
as  himself,  there  would  be  no  rivalships  and  an- 
tipathies between  nations,  and,  consequently,  no 
wars,  devastation,  nor  carnage, — no  tyranny, 
haughtiness,  or  oppression  among  the  great,  nor 
envy,  discontent,  or  insubordination  among  the 
lower  classes  of  society, — no  systems  of  slaveiy, 
nor  persecutions  on  account  of  religious  opinions, 
— no  murden,  thefls,  robberies,  or  assassina- 
tions,—no  treacherous  friendships,  norfinud  and 
deceit  In  commercial  transactions,— no  impla- 
cable resentments  among  fiitendsand  relatives, 
and  no  ingratitude  or  disobedience  among  chiU- 
ren  or  servants.  On  the  other  hand,  meekness, 
long  stiiTering,  gentleness,  humility,  temperance, 
fidelity,  brotherly  kindness,  and  sacred  joy, 
would  perrade  every  heart,  and  transform  our 
world  fixxn  a  scene  of  contention  and  misery  to. 
amoral  paradise.  Hie  comprehensive  nature 
of  these  laws  or  prindples,  aiid  their  tendency 
to  produce  universal  order  and  happiness  among 
an  intelligences,  form,  therefore,  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive argtuneat  of  their  ditiae  oHglnil. 
11 
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There  are  certain  Ghrutiao  precepts,  dif- 
ferent from  all  that  were  ever  taught  by  the  eagee 
of  the  Parian  world,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  most  favourite  maxims,  which  might  be 
■hown  to  have  the  same  beneficial  tendency. 
For  example,  it  is  one  of  the  precepts  hiid  down 
by  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  "  Resist  not  evil, 
but  whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also,*'  ftc ;  and  in 
accordance  with  this  precept  he  propounds  the 
following,  <*  Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  who  despite- 
'  fully  use  yoa  and  persecute  you.*'  And  he  en* 
forces  it  by  one  of  the  most  sublime  and  beautiful 
motives,  "  That  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven,  for  he  maketh  the  sun 
to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sendeth 
rain  on  the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  Now,  these 
precepts  of  morality  are  not 'only  originaJ,  i^d 
peculiar  to  the  Christian  system,  but  (Ley  are  in 
direct  opposition  to  all  the  virtues  generally  de* 
nominated  hermCf  and  which  are  so  much  cele- 
brated by  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians 
of  antiquity.  While  the  annals  of  history  pro^ 
claim,  that  the  exercise  of  the  heroic  virtues 
(among  which  kre  classed  implacability  and  re- 
venge,) has  banished  peace  from  the  world,  and 
covered  the  earth  with  devastation  and  bloodshed, 
it  could  efwily  be  shown,  that,  were  the  virtues 
inculcated  by  our  Saviour  universally  practised, 
there  would  not  be  an  enemy  on  the  face  of  the 
gk>be,  ware  woukl  cease  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  the  whole  world  would  form  one  vast  com- 
munity of  friends  and  brethren.  Whereas,  were 
the  opposite  dispositions  witversa/,  an  unc<ni- 
trolled  by  any  counteracting  principle,  they* 
would  produce  a  seene  of  universal  contention 
and  misery  throughout  the  moral  universe.— 
Another  disposition  peculiar  to  the  Christian 
system,  and  which  is  enforced  throughout  both 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  is  kumiliiy. 
So  little  was  this  disposition  regarded  by  the 
ancient  heathen  world,  that,  in  the  classical  lan- 
guages of  Greece  and  R<Mne,  there  is  no  word  to 
denote  the  virtue  of  humility.  It  is  a  quality, 
however,  which  results  so  naturally  out  of  the  re- 
lation in  which  man  stands  to  his  Maker,  and  is 
so  correspondent  to  the  low  rank  which  beholds 
in  the  scale  of  universal  being,  that  the  religion 
which  so  powerfully  enjoins  it  may  be  said  to 
have  <<  a  sign  from  beaven"  that  it  proceeds  from 
God.  And,  in  his  intercourses  in  socie^,  a  man 
will  always  find,  that  there  is  a  far  higher  degree 
of  quiet  and  satisfaction  to  be  enjoyeid,  by  hum- 
bling himself,  than  by  endeavouring  to  humble 
others;  for  every  arrogant  and  haughty  spirit 
will  uniformly  smart  under  the  feelings  of  wound- 
ed pride,  and  disappointed  mbitioiu 

The  Christian  virtues  to  Which  I  have  now 
adverted,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  the  eha^ 
racteristics  of  a  mean  and  mimanly  spirit,  or  as 
•ontnugr  to  tht  digai^  and  onergy  of  tbehttmaD 


character.  The  apostles  and  first  Christiaiui, 
who  uniformly  practised  these  virtues,  were  dis- 
tinguished by  undaunted  fortitude  and  almost 
unparalleled  intrepidity.  They  advocated  their 
cause,  before  princes  and  rulers,  with  the  utmost 
dignity  and  composure ;  they  were  ready  to  suf^ 
for  the  greatest  persecutions,  and  even  the  most 
excruciating  torments,  rather  than  betray 'the  sa- 
cred cause  in  which  they  had  embarked ;  and  one 
of  them  had  the. boldness,  when  brought  before 
the  Roman  governor  as  a  prisoner,  to  arraign 
the  very  vices  for  which  he  was  notorious,  and  to 
make  the  profligate  judge  tremble  in  hi&presenoe.* 
So  far  from  th^  virtues  being  mean  or  unmanly, 
they  are  the  principal  qualities  that  are  justly  en- 
titled to  the  epithet  heroic ;  for  they  are  the  most 
difllcult  to  be  acquired  and  sustained,  as  they  run 
counter  to  the  general  current  of  human  passion 
and  feeling,  and  to  all  the  corrupt  propensities  of 
the  nature  of  man.  A  man  may  have  sufficient 
heroism  to  bombard  a  town,  or  to  conquer  an 
army,  and  yet  be  altogether  unable  to  regulate 
his  temper,  or  subdue  his  boisterous  passions. 
But,  '*  he  that  is  slow  to  anger,  is  better  than  the 
mighty,  and  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city."  In  the  one  case,  we  strive  against 
the  corrupt  affections  of  our  nature,  in  the  other, 
(as  in  giving  vent  to  impUu^ability  and  revenge,) 
we  give  loose  reins  to  our  malignant  passions. 
In  the  <me  case,  we  struggle  against  the  stream, 
in  order  to  obtain  safety  and  repose ;  in  the  other, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  hurried  along  with  the 
current,  regardless  of  the  rocks  against  which  we 
may  be  dashed,  or  the  whirlpools  in  which  we  may 
be  engulfed.  In  proportion,  then,  as  the  Chris- 
tian virtues  prevail  in  any  community,  will  quar- 
rels and  contentions,  and  every  thing  destructive 
of  human  enjoyment,  be  efiectually  prevented, 
and  happiness  diffused  among  all  ranks  of  so-  , 
ciety. 

In  short,  Christianity,  in  its  moral  requisitions, 
enjoins  every  relative  and  reciprocal  duty  be- 
tween parents  and  children,  masters  and  servants, 
husbands  and  wives, governors  and  subjects; 
and,  not  only  enforces  the  practice  of  justice  and 
equity  in  all  such  relations,  but  inspires  the  most 
sublime  and  extensive  charity,— a  boundless  and 
disinterested  effusion  of  tenderness  for  the  whole 
species,  which  feels  for  their  distress,  and  ope- 
rates for  their  relief  and  improvement.  It  pre- 
scribes no  self-denial,  except  with  regard  toanfiil 
lusts  and  depraved  passions;  no  mortificatioo, 
except  of  evil  affections ;  it  gives  flill  scope  to 
every  feeling  ,that  contributes  to  the  real  eiqov- 
ment  of  life,  while  it  guards,  by  the  most  awfiil 
sanctions,  every  duty  the  observance  of  which  it 
necessary  for  our  present  and  future  happiness* 
It  extends  our  views  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
present  state,  and  shows  us,  that  the  future  hap* 
pioess  of  man  is  connected  with  his  present  ooi»» 

*  Actsxxiv.Mk 
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duet,  and  UmI  emrj  acHon  of  oar  Uret  should 
have  a  ref«renco  to  that  ianDortal  existence  to 
which  we  are  deetined.  But  it  never  insinuates, 
thai  earth  and  heavein  are  opposed  to  each  other, 
as  to  their  duties  and  enJoTroents,  or  that  we 
■ost  be  miserable  here,  in  order  to  be  hapi^ 
hereafUr.  For  while  it  prescribes  niles  which 
bare  ibr  their  ultimate  object  our  happiness  in  a 
fixture  world,  the  obeerrance  of  these  roles  is  cal- 
culated to  secore  oar  highest  enjoyment  even  in 
the  present  life  ;  and  every  one  who  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  practice  of  genuine  Christianity 
has  unifi>rnily  (bund,  that  "  godliness  is  profitable 
unto  aH  things,  having  the  promise  both  of  the 
life  that  DOW  is,  and  of  that  which  is  to  come." 
Od  the  diaracteristics  of  the  moral  code  of  Chris- 
tianity, then,  I  should  scarcely  hesitato  to  rest 
almost  the  whole  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
dirine  originaL  Forlaws,  which  have  a  tendency 
to  unite  im  a  bond  of  afiectionato  union  the  whole 
iatefiigent  creation,— which,  if  practised,  would 
ondennioe  every  species  of  moral  evil,  and  pro- 
tooce  peace  and  happiness  over  all  the  earth,  and 
which  are  equally  caJculated  to  produce  true  en- 
joyment in  this  world,  and  to  prepare  us  for  the 
higjber  feUciuesof  the  world  to  come,'^must 
have  had  their  origin  in  the  mind  of  that  Al- 
mighty Being^  whose  omniscient  eye  perceives  all 
the  effocts  of  every  prindple  of  action,  and  all 
the  retatioaa  which  subsist  throughout  Uie  moral 


6.  Christianit/  esplains  certain  moral  ph»- 
■omeoa,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inex- 
plicable, and  affiwds  strong  consolation  under  the 
erib  of  life.  It  throws  a  light  on  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  the  disorders  both  of  the  physic^  and 
moral  world,  by  informing  us,  that  man  has  lost 
his  original  happiness  and  integrity,  that  the.earth 
has  been  defiled  by  his  sin  and  rebellion,  and 
that  it  is  no  longer  the  beautiful  and  magnifi- 
oeot  Jabric  which  it  appeared  during  the  period 
flf  primeval  innocence.  On  the  same  ground,  it 
discovers  the  reason,  why  death  has  beoi  permit- 
tod  to  enter  oar  terrestrial  system,  and  the  cause 
of  aU  those  afllictioos  and  calamities  to  which 
mankind  are  subjected.  It  presents  before  us 
prfaiciples,  sufficient  to  explain  most  of  the  ap- 
parent irregularities  and  mysterious  operations 
wfaicfa  appear  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Al- 
aBighiyr--why  storms  and  tempests,  earthquakes 
and  vokmooes  are  permitted  to  produce  their  rav- 
ages,—why  the  wicked  so  frequently  enjoy  proa- 
periiy,  while  the  virtuous  groan  under  the  pres- 
sors of  adversity, — why  tyraimy  is  established 
and  vice  enthroned,  while  virtue  is  despised,  and 
love  to  truth  and  righteousness  sometimes  expo- 
ses iis  votary  to  intolerable  calamities.  AUsiich 
accorrenees,  mder  the  government  of  God,  are 
■ncoonted  for  on  these  general  principles^-— that 
ihey  fiiUO  his  eoanse),'--that^hey  are  subservient 
to  the  aoeomplisfaaieat  of  some  higher  designs  of 
vUdh  we  are  partly  ignorant,  and  that  the  justice 
16 


and  equity  of  his  procedure  will  be  fully  display- 
ed and  vindicated  in  the  future  world,  ;iwhere 
'*  every  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  his 
works."  And  as  Christianity  explains  the  came 
of  the  physical  and  moral  evils  which  exist  m  our 
world,  so  it  affords  strong  oonedation  to  the  minds 
of  its  votaries  under  the  afflictions  to  which  they 
are  now  exposed.  For,  what  is  death  to  that 
mind  which  considers  immortality  as  the  career 
of  its  existence  ?  What  are  the  fit>wns  of  fiir- 
tuue  to  him  who  dainu^  an  eternal  worU  as  his 
inheritance  7  What  is  the  k>ss  of  fiiends  to  that 
heart  which  feeb  that  it  shall  quickly  rejoin 
them  in  a  more  intimate  and  permanent  inter- 
course than  any  of  which  the  present  life  i»  sua- 
ceptible  ?  What  are  the  changes  and  revolutions 
of  earthly  things  to  a  mind  which  uniformly  an* 
ticipates  a  state  of  imchangeable  felicity  ?  Ac 
earth  is  but  a  point  in  the  universe,  and  time  but 
a  moment  in  infinite  duration,  such  are  the  hopes 
of  the  Christian  in  comparison  of  every  subUmiury 
misfortune. - 

7.  Revelation  communicatee  to  us  a  know- 
ledge of  facte  and  doctrines  which  we  could  not 
otherwise  have  acquired.  It  informs,  us  that 
tbo  Deity  existed  mioM  innumerable  ages  befora 
Time  began— that  the  material  universe  was 
brought  into  existence,  at  his  comnkand,  and  by 
the  exertion  of  his  Almighty  power— and  that 
the  earth,  in  it§  yrutml  fvrm^  had  no  existenon 
at  a  period  seven  thotisand  years  beyond  the 
present.  It  informs  us  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  globe  was  first  peopled,  of  the  primeval 
state  of  its  first  inhabitants,  of  their  fall  from  the 
state  of  innocence  and  purity  in  which  the]r 
were  at  first  created,  of  the  increase  of  wicked- 
ness which  followed  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the 
world,  of  the  Deluge  which  swept  away  ite  in- 
habitants, and  of  which  the  most  evident  traces 
are  still  visible  on  the  surfhce,  and  in  the  bowds 
of  the  earthy — and  of  the  manner  in  which  Noah 
ind  his  family  were  preserved  fronf  this  uni- 
verMil  destruction,  for  the  re-peopling  of  the 
world.  It  informs  us  of  the  time,  manner  and 
circumstances  in  which  the  various  languages 
which  now  exist  had  their  origin — a  subject 
which  completely  pazxied  all  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, which  they  could  never  explain,  and  oa 
which  no  other  history  or  tradition  couM  throw 
tho  least  degree  of  light.  It  unfolds  to  us  views 
of  the  stateof  society  in  the  ages  that  succeeded 
the  deluge,  of  the  countries  ipto  which  mankind 
were  dispersed,  and  of  the  empires  which  thej 
founded.  It  records  the  history  of  Abraham, 
the  legislatioa  of  Moses,  the  deliverance  of  the 
tribes  of  Israel  fimn  Egypt»  their  passage 
through  the  Rod  sea,  their  joumeyings  through 
the  dMerU  of  Arabia,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
pillar  of  oknid  and  of  fire,  and  their  eonquest  of 
the  land  of  Canaan.  It  faiforms  us  of  a  suooes- 
sion  of  ftfophete  that  were  raised  up  to  aonoonoe 
the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  to  foretel  the  most 
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r«niarkabl«  events  that  were  to  take  pboe  in  the 
fetiare  ages  of  the  world— of  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Chnet,  of  the  pronnilgation  of  his  gospel, 
and  the  miraoulous  efiects  with  Which  itwae 
•fioompanied.  All  whieh  events,  as  explained 
and  illustrated  in  ihe  Sacred  History,  form  one 
grand  series  of  dispensations  whioh  is,  in  the 
highedt  degree,  illustrative  of  the  Power,  Wia- 
dom,  GUK>dne8B  and  Rectitude  of  the^Supreme 
Being,  and  of  which  no  other  records  can  give 
ns  anj  certain  information. 

8.  The  ben^/Uual  ^itcU  which  Ckriatkmity  hoB 
froduoed  in  the  world  constitute  a  most  power- 
ful evidence  of  its  divinity.  One  strilcing  effect 
it  has  produced,  is,  the  superior  light  it  hae 
thrown  on  the  great  objects  (^  religion,  and  the 
knowledge  it  has  communicated  respecting  ite 
moral  requisitions.  Wherever  it  has  been 
received,  it  haa  completely  banished  the  absurd 
systems  of  polytheism  and  pagan  idolatry,  with 
all  the  cruel  and  obscene  rites  with  whij^  they 
were  accompanied  ;  and  in  their  place,  has  sub> 
stitnied  a  system  <^  doctrine  and  practice,  not 
only  pure  aind  ratk)nal,  but  level  lo  the  compre- 
hension of  the  lowest  olaaa  of  society.  A  me- 
ebaaic  or  peasant,  instructed  in  the  leading 
principles  of  Rev^tion,  now  entertains  more 
J«st  and  oonsistent  notions  ofGtod,  of  hisperieo- 
iions,  his  laws,  and  the  plan  of  his  universal 
)»rovi(deace,  than  the  most  renowned  philos<H 
phera  of  anoient  times  ever  acquired.  Chris- 
tiantty  has  produced  an  mflueace  even  on  the 
progress  of  the  arts  and  of  rational  science ;  for 
.  wherever  it  has  been  estsiblished,  tliey  have 
wriformly  foUowed  in  its  tram ;  and  the  latest 
dtaeoveries  in  philosophy,  so  for  from  being 
repagnam  to  its  doctrines  and  foots,  are  in  pei^* 
foet  oonsislency  with  all  its  revelations,  and 
tend  to  illustrate  many  of  its  sublime  annuncia- 
tions. With  regard  to  prootiec— it  has  intro- 
duced many  virtues  which  were  altogether 
niAnown  in  the  heathen  world.  Instead  of 
sottish  idolatry,  lasoiviousness,  unnatural  lusts, 
pride,  ostentation,  and  ambition,  it  has  intro- 
dooed,  among  aU  who  submit  to  ita  authority, 
rational  piety,  humility,  moderation,  self-denial, 
charity,  meekness,  patience  imder  affronts  and 
injuries,  resignation  to  the  will  of  God,  brotherly 
kudness,  and  active  beneScence.  In  the  first 
agesof  Christianity,  such  virtues  were  eminent 
iy  conspicuous^— "  See,"  said  the  heathen, "  how 
these  Christians  kwe  one  another.**  Laotanti- 
us,  one  of  the  early  Apologists,  was  able  to  say, 
in  the  foce  of  his  antagonists,  <*  Give  me  a  man 
who  is  wrathful,  maliciow,  revengeful,  and,  with 
a  fow  words  of  Gh)d,  I  win  make  him  calm  as  a 
lamb ;  give  me  one  that  is  a  covetous,  niggard- 
ly miser,  and  I  will  give  yon  him  again  liberal, 
boimtifol,  and  dealings  out  of  his  money  by  band- 
fills;  give  me  one  that  is  fearfolofpainand  disatfa, 
mod  immediately  he  shali  dea{HM  raoka  and 


croaaes,  and  the  moat  dreadful  ponishmeDts  jm 
can  invent.** 

Its  influence  on  communities  and  nationa  it 
no  less  evident,  in  the  changes  it  has  introduced 
in  the  circumstances  of  domestic  lifo,  and  the 
barbarous  practices  it  has  completely  abolished. 
When  it  made  its  way  through  the  Roman  em- 
pire, it  abolished  the  unnatural  practice  of  poly- 
gamy and  concubinage,  reduced  the  number  of 
divorces,  and  mitigated  the  rigour  of  servitude, 
which,  aotong  the  Romans,  was  cruel  and  severe 
— masters  being  often  so  inhuman  as  to  remove 
aged,  sick  or  if^m  slaves  into  an  island  in  the 
Tiber,  where  they  suffered  them  to  perish  with- 
out pity  or  assistance^  Polished  and  pdite,  aa 
the  Romans  have  been  generally  considered,  they 
indulged  in  the  most  barbarous  entertainments. 
They  delighted  to  behold  men  combating  with 
wUd  beasts  and  with  one  another  ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed by  respectable  historians,  that  tlie  fights 
of  gUkUaior*  som^imes  deprived  Elurope  of 
twenty  thousand  Uvea  in  one  month.  Neither 
the  humanity  of  Titus,  nor  the  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  Trajan,  could  abolish  these  barbarous  spec- 
tacles, till  the  gentle  and  humane  spirit  of  the 
gospel  put  a  final  period  to  such  savage  prac- 
tices, and  they  can  never  again  be  resumed  in 
any  nation  where  its  light  is  diffused,  and  its 
authority  acknowledged.  It  humanized  the  bar^ 
barous  hordes  that  overturned  the  Roman  empire, 
and  softened  their  ferocious  tempers,  as  soon  aa 
they  embraced  its  principlea  and  yielded  to  iti 
influence.  It  civilized,  and  raised  from  moral 
and  intellectual  degration,  the  wiki  Irish,  and 
our  forefotbera  the  ancient  Bfitons,  who  were 
dasaed  among  the  rudest  of  barbarians  till  the 
time  when  they  were  converted  to  the  religion  of 
Jeaua ;  ao  that  the  knowledge  we  now  see  difllused 
around  us,  the  civilization  to  which  we  have  ad- 
vanced, the  moral  order  which  prevails,  tlia  , 
beauties  which  adorn  our  cultivated  fields,  the 
comforts  and  deoorations  connected  with  oar 
cities  and  towns,  and  the  present  improved 
state  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  may  all  be  conaip 
dered  as  so  many  of  the  beneficial  effects  which 
the  Christian  religion  has  produced  among  us. 

In  our  own  tiotea,  we  have  beheld  effects  no  loaa 
powerful  and  astonishing,  in  the  moral  revolution 
which  Christianity  has  lately  produced  in  Tahiti, 
and  the  adjacent  islands  in  the  Southern  ocean. 
In  this  instance,  we  behold  a  people  who,  a  few 
years  ago,  were  among  the  most  degraded  of  tba 
human  race— who  were  under  the  influence  of  tha 
most  cruel  superstitions  and  idolatries^- who  ador- 
ed the  most  despicable  idols — who  sacrificed  on 
their  altars  muUitudea  of  human  victims,  and 
were  plunged  into  all  the  vicea  and  debauche- 
ries, and  vile  abominations  which  can  debase  th« 
character  of  'man— we  behold  them  now  traan- 
fonned  into  civilised  and  Christian  societiea  .■ 
thiiir  miada  enlightened  ia  the  knowledfa  of  thn 
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tne  Qodf  their  tempers  moalded  into  the  spirit  of 
the  idigioo  of  Jeeus, — their  sarage  practices 
abolished,— indusiry,  peace  and  moral  order 
iprfadin^  their  benign  influence  on  all  around, 
•ad  multitudes  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  oTa  bless- 
ed immortality.  Where  barrenness  and  desola- 
tion formerly  prerailed,  and  where  only  a  few  8&- 
y^e  huts  appeared,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain, 
beautiful  mages  are  now  arising,  furnished  with 
all  the  oomfints  and  accommodations  of  civilised 
liie.  Where  pagan  altars  lately  stood,  and  hu- 
tt«D  Tictims  were  cruelly  butdiered,  spacious 
Ifl0iple{  are  now  erected  ibr  the  worship  of  *^  the 
God  .and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'*  and 
•emuwries  lor  the  literary  and  religious  instruc- 
tiQD  of  the  yoong.  Where  ssnguinary  battles 
were  fimgbt,  amidst  ihe  fiirious  yells  of  savage 
oonbttams,  who  cruelly  OMssacred  erery  prisoD* 
m  of  war— (be  nnce  <k  rejoicing  and  of  thanks- 
girnig  is  bow  heard  ascending  to  Heaven  Gtmi 
Ihe  peacsable  **  dwellingi  df  the  righteous,'' — all 
which  efieds  haT«  been  produced,  within  less 
dan  twenty  years,  by  the  powerful  and  'benign 
agency  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.* 

Even  wor  itsel^-tbe  roost  disgraceful  and  disf- 

boKcsl  pnctice  in  which  jMnkind  have  indulged, 

tad  wtudi  wiA  affii  an  eteraal  stigma  oo  the  ho* 

■«n<^racnir    evspwarhasasstamed  something 

of  the  spirit  of  auMbeiB  and  humanity,  compared 

with  the  savage  ferocity  with  which  it  was  con- 

docted-dnring  the  re^  of  heathenism.    Prisoo- 

ers  are  no  looger  DMusacred  in  cold  blood  ;  the 

canqoered  are  spared,  and  their  liberty  freqoenl- 

)y restored;  and,  were  tbeprinciplesof  Chrisli- 

ni^  reeogai^,  and  universally  acted  upon  by 

proKssing  Christian  nations,  the  spirit  of  warfare 

would  soon  be  wholly  exterminated,  and  Peace 

wodd  extend  its  benign  influence  over  all  the 

kiagrfoms  and  &milie8  of  the  earth.    The  cele- 

bcatod  Montesquieu,  in  his  **  Spirit  of  Laws," 

has  obnerved,  **  The  mildness  so  frequently  re- 

cewDeoded  in  the  gospel  b  incompatible  with 

the  despotic  rage  with  which  an  arbitrary  tyrant 

pai^Ms  his  subjects  and  exercises  himself  in 

cruelty.    It  is  the  Christian  relision  which,  in 

spite  of  tho  extent  of  empire  and  the  influence  of 

diaate,  has  hindered  despotism  from  being  esta^ 

biisbMi  in  Ethiopia,  and  has  carried  into  Africa 

the  manners  of  Etirope.     The  heir  to  the  throne 

flf  Ethiopia  enjoys  a  principality,  and  gives  to 

other  subjects  an  example  of  love  and  obmiienee. 

Not  &r  from  hence  may  be  seen  the  Mahometan 

Autting  up  the  children  of  the  king  ofSenaar,  at 

whose  death  the  council  sends  to  murder  them  in 

favour  of  the  prince  who  ascends  the  throne."— 

**  Let  us  set  before  oar  eyes,  on  the  one  hand, 

Ihe  continual  massacres  oC  the  kings  and  generals 

if  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  on  the  oUier,  the 


*  Fbra  partlcalor  account  of  this  moral  revolution 
Mrfeh  IMS  recently  taken  place  in  the  tMctety  and 
ether  IsUnds  of  the  Padflc,  the  reader  ts  rererred 
ts  -*  JEOir  FolynaslsA  Bnasarchsab"  2  vols.  8to 


destruction  of  people  and  cities  by  the  fitmous  oon^ 
^uerors  Tirour  Beg,  and  JenghisKan,  who  ravag- 
ed Asia,  and  we  shall  perceive,  that  we  owe  to 
Christianity  in  government  a  certain  political  law, 
and  in  war  a  certain  law  (^nations,  which  allows 
to  the  conquered  the  great  advantages  of  liberty, 
laws,  wealth,  and  always  religion,  when  the  con- 
queror is  not  blind  to  his  own  interest." 

But  Cbrisiiaoity  has  not  only  abolished  many 
barbarous  practices,  it  has  likewise  given  birth 
to  numerous  benevolent  institutions  and  establish* 
ments  altogether  unknown  in  Pagan  countries. 
Let  us  consider  the  numerous  schw>l8  for  the  in- 
Btructi<Mi  of  youth  in  useful  knowledge  and  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  which  are  erected  in  all 
towns  and  villages  in  Christian  countries,  the  nu* 
HMTOUs  churches  and  chapels  devoted  to  the  wot^ 
ship  of  God,  and  to  the  instmction  and  comfort  df 
individuals  of  every  condition,  age,  and  sex,— ths 
colleges  and  eaademies  which  have  been  fbtmded 
for  imparting  knowledge  in  literature,  and  in  arts 
and  sciences,— the  numerous  philanthropic  soci* 
eties  which  have  been  formed  for  the  relief  of  the 
aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  destitute  sick, — the  edu- 
cation of  the  deaf  and  dumb,— 4he  reformation  of 
the  criminal  code,— (he  improvement  of  prison 
discipline,— the  reformation  of  juvenile  oflend- 
era,— the  aidinc  of  the  friendless,  the  orphan,  and 
the  widow, — the  literary  and  moral  instmctiop 
of  the  chiUren  of  the  poor,— the  relief  of  desti- 
tute imprisoned  debtors,— the  improvement  of 
the  domestic  condition  of  the  labouring  classes, — 
the  promotion  of  permanent  and  universal  peace, 
—the  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian 
religion  througboat  every  region  of  the  globe, 
and  for  various  other  benei^lent  purposes,  all 
calculated  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  suffering 
htnnanity,  to  extend  the  blessings  of  knowledge, 
and  to  coinmimicate  enjoyment  to  all  ranks  of 
maokuid ;  tmd  we  may  challenge  the  enemies  of 
our  religion  to  point  out  similar  institutions  in 
any  pagan  counti7  under  heaven  that  has  never 
felt  the  influence  of  Christianity.  And  if  such 
beneflcent  eff*ects  are  the  native  result  of  the  b»i 
nevolent  and  expansive  spirit  of  Christianity, 
they  form  a  strong  presumptive  evidence,  inde* 
pendently  of  any  odier  consideration,  that  it  de- 
rived its  origin  from  that  Ahnighty  Being  who 
is  good  to  ^1,  and  whose  ^^  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  his  works." 

In  fine,  Christianity  is  adapted  to  every  coim- 
try  and  every  clime.  Its  doctrines  and  precepts 
are  equally  calculated  to  proinote  the  happmess 
of  princes  and  subjects,  statesmen  simI  philoso- 
phers, the  high  and  the  bw,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  It  is  completely  adapted  to  the  nature 
and  necessities  of  man ;  its  rites  are  few  and 
simple,  and  may  be  observed  in  every  region  of 
the  globe.  It  forbids  the  use  of  nothing  but 
what  is  bjurious  to  health  of  body  or  peace  of 
mmd,  and  it  has  a  tendency  to  promote  a  friendlr 
and  afleetionate  intercoorse  among  men  of  nJi 
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nations.  And,  as  it  ia  calculated  for  being  uni- 
versally extended,  so  its  prophets  have  foretold 
that  its  blessings  shall  ultimately  be  enjoyed  by 
all  nations.  In  the  period  in  which  we  live,  we 
behold  such  predictions  nK>re  rapidly  accomplish- 
ing than  in  former  times,  in  consequence  of  the 
spirit  of  missionary  enterprise  which  now  per- 
vades the  religious  world.  And  when  it  shall 
have  extended  a  little  farther  in  its  progress,  and 
shall  have  brought  a  few  more  kingdoms  and 
Islands  under  its  authority,  its  bene6cent  efiects 
will  be  more  dearly  discerned,  and  the  eviden- 
ces of  its  cdestial  origin  witt  appear  with  a 
force  and  power  which  its  most  determined  ad- 
versaries win  not  be  able  to  gainsay  or  resist. 

In  proportioo  as  the  physical  sciences  advance  f 
and  the  svstera  of  nature  ii  explored,  wQl  the 
harmony  between  the  operations  of  the  Creator 
in  the  material  world  and  the  revelations  of  his 
word,  become  more  strikmgly  apparent.  Ever 
since  philosophy  began  to  throw  aside  its  hypo- 
thetical assumptions  and  theoretical  reasonings, 
and  to  investigate  nature  on  the  broad  basis  of 
mduetioa,  its  discoveries  have  been  found  coi»- 
pletely  accordant  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth, 
and  illustrative  of  many  of  the  sublime  senti- 
ments they  contain.  Oeobgy,  when  in  its  in- 
ftllcy,  was,  eagerly  brought  forward  by  a  few 
■ceptkal  and  superficial  minds,  to  subserve  the 
cause  of  infidelity.  A  few  pretended  facts,  of  «i 
insulated  nature,  were  tnumpfaantly  exhibited,  as 
Insuperable  objections  to  the  trtith  of  the  Mosaic 
history  and  chronology.  But  later  and  more 
accurate  researches  have  completely  disproved 
the  allegations  of  such  sceptical  philosophers,  and 
were  they  now  alive,  they  would  feel  ashasAed 
of  their  ignorance,  and  of  the  fellacious  state- 
ments by  which  they  attempted  to  impose  on  the 
credulity  of  mankind.  As  geok>gy  advances  in 
its  investigations,  aloo^  with  its  kindred  scieD- 
ces,  the  (acts  which  it  is  daily  disckwing  appear 
more  and  more  corroborative  of  the  description 
given  in  the  Bible  of  the  original  formation  and 
arrangement  of  our  dobe,  uid  of  the  tuiversal 
deluge.  And.  therefore,  we  have  every  reason 
to  conclude,  that  when  science  and  art  shall  have 
arrived  at  a  still  higher  point  of  perfection,  and 
our  terresU-ial  system  slnll  have  been  more  tho- 
roughly explored  throughout  alt  its  departments, 
arguments  will  be  derived  from  philosophy  itself 
in  support  of  the  divinity  d*  our  religion,  which, 
will  carry  irresistible  conviction  to  every  mind. 

Such  u  a  very  brief  summary  of  the  internal 
evidences  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  distin- 
guish^ by  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  the  st^Ie 
and  sentiments  of  the  writings  vvhich  contam  its 
revelations,— it  exhibits  the  most  rational  and 
consistent  views  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divide 
Being,— it  gives  us  full  assurance  of  a  future 
state  of  immortality,— it  pomts  out  the  way  by 
which  pardon  of  sin  and  deliverance  from  moral 
evil  may  be  obtained,^!!  exhibit!  the  purest  and 


most  comprehensive  system  of  morality, — ^it  es> 
plains  certain  moral  phenomena  which  woukl 
otherwise  have  been  inexplicaUe,— ^it  affords 
strong  consolation  under  the  evils  of  life,-^tooni- 
nranicates  the  knowledge  of  interesting  &cts  and 
doctrines  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  record, 
— ^  has  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  oq 
the  state  of  society  wherever  it  has  been  reoeiv* 
ed,->it  is  completely  adapted  to  the  necesaitaee 
of  man,  and  calculated  for  being  uaiversAlly  ex« 
tended  over  the  worid ; — to  which  we  migln 
have  added,  that  it  is  consistent  in  all  its  parts, 
when  viewed  throogh  the  medium  of  enU^teoed 
criticism,  and  harmonises  with  the  principles  of 
sound  reason,  and  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened 
conscience.  These  are  characteristics  which 
wiH  apply  to  no  other  system  of  reUgioa  that  wae 
ever  proposed  U>  the  woHd ;  and  if  Chriatiamtyy 
accompanied  with  such  eyidenose,  is  poi  divine 
in  its  origimd,  we  mar  bok^  affirm  tliat  there  ii 
no  other  religion  kuSm  among  men  that  can  lay 
daim  to  this  high  prerogative.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  possible  that  the  mind  of  man  can  receive 
a  more  convincing  demonstratkm  uf  tlie  tmth  of 
Christianity  than  is  set  before  us  in  the  autheo- 
tic  fiicts  on' which  it  rests,  in  its  tendency  to  pre* 
duce  universal  happiaesa,  and  in  ttie  intriaeie 
excellence  for  which  it  is  distinguislied.  That 
man,  therefore,  by  whatever  appellation  he  may 
be  distinguished,  who  sets  hiiMelf  in  oppeeition 
to  the  spirit  of  this  rdigkn,  and  endeavours  te 
counteract  its  progress,  must  he  oonsidered  ae 
not  onfy  destitute  of  true  taste  and  of  moral  ex- 
cellence, but  as  an  enemy  to  the  happiness  of 
his  species.  If  the  religion  of  the  BiUe  is  die- 
carded,  we  are  left  completely  in  the  dark  with 
regard  to  every  thing  that  is  most  interesting  to 
man  as  an  intellectual  being,  and  as  a  moral 
and  accountable  agent.  We  should,  in  this 
case,  have  the  most  imperfect  conceptions  of  tiie 
attributes  of  Deity,  and  shouhi  know  nothing;  of 
hcB  designs  in  giving  us  existence,  and  placug 
us  in  this  part  iS*  his  empire,— we  should  remain 
in  ignorance  whether  the  world  had  a  beginning 
or  had  existed  from  eternity,  or  whether  we  siiaU 
ever  have  an  opportunity  of  beholding  the  grand 
system  of  the  universe  a  little  more  unfokied,-- 
we  shouM  be  destitute  of  any  fixed  moral  laws  to 
direct  us  in  our  social  transactions  and  inter* 
courses, — we  should  be  entirely  ignorant  of  (he 
principles  and  objects  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  Almighty,— we  should  be  destitute  of  any 
consolation  under  the  afflictions  and  calamities  of 
life,— we  shouM  hang  continually  in  doubt  wheth- 
er death  is  to  put  a  &ial  termination  to  our  being, 
or  convey  us  to  another  and  an  eternal  state  of 
existence  ;  and,  at  length,  we  shoukl  be  plunged 
into  the  gulf  of  tmiverml  sceptidsm,  into  which 
every  rejecter  of  revelation  ultimately  sinks. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  re* 
ligion  to  whose  characteristics  I  have  now  a^ 
vwted,  ii  not  to  be  oonaidered  ••  pfecisely  thail 
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hrm  of  ClMistiaaity  which  has  been  estabttthed 
k  IiiJy,  ia  Gonnany,  in  Rossiai  or  in  Britain ; 
«  ae  it  it  profeaaed  bj  Episcopalians)  Presbj le- 
rim,  Indepeodents,  or  anj  other  sectary ;  or  as 
it  is  ttxpouoded  in  the  calechisins,  confessions,  or 
ijslens  of  dinnitj,  which  have  been  puUislied 
by  the  difierent  daoominatioas  of  the  Christian 
In  afl  these  cases,  its  troe  glory  has  been 
',  its  beauty  de&ced, and  its  purity  coo- 
d,  by  phasing  throng  the  atrooapheie  of 
hamuk  My  and  oomiption ;  and  opinions  and 
paelioss  have  been  incorporated  with  its  leading 
{viaeiplesalcofgether  repugnant  to  the  liberal  and 
CTpiiwiiu  spirit  for  which  it  b  distinguished.  It 
ui^lktChimAvdtyoftht  BibU  aUme  to  w/uek  I 
f^.  It  is  there  alone  that  it  is  to  be  sees  in 
Sti aarifs parity,  simplicity,  and  glory;  and  be 
whoaeg)sei»  to  stody  dw  Scripcores,  enfettered 
Inr^tnaanels  of  hwnan  system,  wiH  never  be 
hUoM^Io  perceive  or  to  appreciate  the  tree 
wmwIluBLi  of  thai  religioa,  lAich  is  "  pore  and 
peaesafale,  fiitl  of  mercy  and  good  firuits,'*  and 
«Wehbr«atlMs<<  good  win  towards  men.**  Fofi 
k  ssma  of  the  forms  which  Christianity  has  as - 
I  k  esrtau  ooantries,  it  haa  been  so  much 
I  inven^oes,  as  tobescarcely 


kaneh  esses,  it  has  seldom  been  a^ 
eompaaiedwiih  these  beneficial  efiecta  which  it 
k  fttlnialiid  to  prodoce.  Aad,  among  ahnoat 
al  the  aedarias  k  evefjooMtiy,  either  some  of 
its  distkfaisiiiag  fealores  have  been  overlooked, 
or  ks  do^rinea  miied  op  with  metaphysical  dog- 
BMs,  er  its  practical  beanags  disregarded,  or  opin- 
lana  reiperriHg  its  forms  and  circumstantials  set 
iaeompetitioD  with  its  fundamental  truths  and 
moral  requisitions.  **  Neverthelen,  the  feunda- 
tka  of  Ood  atandeth  sure,*— and  the  Divine 
bkic  of  Chriaitantty  will  remain  unshaken  and 
wmpaired,  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  preserv- 
ed uneontsmfaated  and  entire. 

The  evidesoes  to  which  I  have  now  adverted 
srr  nnBtlaiisf?y  tnereoskg:  te  their  deamess  and 
force.'  Time,  which  u  gradually  undermining 
the  foandatioa  of  error,  is  enlarging  the  bulwarks 
tt  tralh,  and  adding  to  their  strength  and  stabil* 
ily.  Opposition  &  tended  only  to  dear  away 
die  rvbbish  which  has  been  thrown  around  the 
Christiaa  fobric,  but  is  has  shown  its  foundations 
to  be  firm  and  impregnable.  The  Autorieol  evW 
deace  has  been  gaining  strength  ever  since  the 
days  of  the  apotfles,  and  since  the  time  vrheo 
Herbert,  Chubb,  Tindal,  Morgan,  and  other  in- 
fidel writeia  attempted  to  undermine  the  cause 
of  revealed  religion.  The  defences  which  were 
MibKibed  by  Grotius,  Stillingfleet,Butler,  Ldand, 
Watson,  FUey,  and  others,  have  shown,  that  the 
nmre  the  argumenta  for  ChriMianity  have  been 
opposed,  silied,  and  examined,  the  more  krssisti- 
Ue  have  they  appeared,  and  the  more  have  they 
'  I  brigfatasas ;  so  that  an  in- 
'  la  meetthsoioa  fidr 


grounds.—- The  evidence  from  prepAecy,  from  its 
Tcry  nature,  is  continually  progressive ;  and,  in 
projiortion  as  Scripture  predictions  are  studied 
wiihjodgmeat  and  inteHigenoe,  and  compared 
with  the  history  of  past  ages  and  Um  present  state 
of  the  natioas,  will  a  new  hght  be  thrown  on  the  * 
prophetical  writings, which  wiU  cause  the  evidence 
of  their  divinity  to  shine  forth  with  a  brighter, 
lustre,  and  enable  every  intelligent  observer  lo 
read,  m  passing  events  and  k  (he  revoktiens  of 
empires,  the  faithfoloem  of  the  Almighty  k  ao- 
oompliihing  those  dedaiatioos,  which, "  at  smw 
dry  times  mid  divers  manners,  be  spake  to  the 
fathers  by  the  prophets.''— The  ktemW  evidence, 
which  has  been  more  overlooked  than  it  ought  to 
have  bean,  k  likewise  increasing,  and  wiH  csnti* 
Doe  to  increase,  k  proportion  as  the  Sciipiwea 
are  penmed  with  judgment  and  care,  asnatura  k 
eontemplated  with  humility  and  reverenoe,  and 
as  useful  knowledge  k  diAasad  arer  the  world. 
When  the  holy  principles  of  o«  refigkn  shall 
have  acquired  a  greater  ininsnca  over  the  tern-  ' 
peraandoondnctof  itsprofesawa;  whca  the  de» 
libemikoi  of  statssmen  and  the  condnct  of  statsa 
and  empbes  shall  be  direolad  by  its  msxims  and 
kwa  ;  when  Chrktianity  shall  be  divested  of  Iha 
folse  drapery  widi  which  ita  pretended  friends 
have  attempted  to  adorn  it,  asid  freed  from  the 
corruptions  whidi  human  fSiOyhas  incorporated 
with  ita  institutioBs ;  when  al  who  reoopiiss  its 
leading  doctrines,  throwing  aside  party  disputea 
and  animosities,  shall  form  themselves  kto  one 
grand  and  harmonious  assoeiatioa  ;  when  a  few 
more  portions  of  the  heathea  world  shall  have 
been  brought  into  subjeetion  to  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  when  (he  general  happiness  resulu 
kg  from  suofa  events  shall  be  foK  and  aoknow* 
lodged — then,  all  who  behold  such  bleesed  trans- 
formations will  be  enabled  to  read,  in  characters 
that  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  the  Creator  of  the 
imiverse  is  the  original  aathor  of  Ohrietknity, 
and  that  the  promotkn  of  the  best  iateresU  of 
mankind  k  the  great  ead  of  aH  ita  revelatioBS. 


My  intention  k  giving  the  preceding  lummary 
of  the  evidences  ofX^hristianity  k,  to  show,  that, 
without  habits  of  rational  thii^kg  and  a  certam 
portion  of  general  klbrmation,  these  evideiM)et 
cannot  be  thoroughly  mvestigated,  nor  their 
weight  and  importance  duly  appreckted.  -For, 
bow  can  a  mind  unaccustomed  to  reading  aad  re* 
flection  be  supposed  capable  of  entering  into  all 
the  topics  and  considerations  requisite  to  be  at* 
tended  to  m  such  investigations^ — of  bakacing 
arguments,— of  oomparing  prophecies  with  their 
accomplkhment  k  the  history  of  nations,— of 
detectkg  sophisms,  or  of  feeling  the  force  of  rea« 
•ontngs,  however  clear  or  powerful?  it  k  des- 
titute of  thoae  fundamental  prkeiples  aad  gei 
Usas  on  wbkh  aU  bmhI   rattookatkos 
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grounded.  On  sudi  a  mind,  the  most  weighty 
arguments  and  the  most  cogent  reasonings  make 
no  sensible  impression.  It  may  be  susceptible 
of  being  biassed  against  religion  by  the  sneers 
and  sarcasms  of  jovial  companions,  and  the  ri- 
dicule with  which  they  may  treat  the  truths  of 
revelation,  but  it  is  unqualified  either  to  rebut 
such  impertinences,  or  to  appreciate  the  excel- 
lencies of  Christianity,  the  foundation  on  which 
it  rests,  and  the  benignant  tendency  of  its  doc- 
trines and  precepts.  And  if,  in  the  present  day, 
a  man  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  grounds  and 
reasons  of  revealed  religion,  and  the  evidences 
on  which  its  truth  and  divinity  rest,  he  will  not 
only  be  indifferent  to  the  observance  of  its  pre- 
c^jptBf  and  destitute  of  its  supports  and  oonao^ 
tioQS,  but  wiQ  bo  constantly  liable  to  be  turned 
aside  to  the  paths  of  folly  and  intemperance,  and 
to  become  the  prey  of  unthinking  fools  and  sooflT- 
ing  infidels.  Whereas,  when  a  man  can  give  a 
reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him,  his  religion  be- 
eomes  a  delightful  and  a  rational  service,  and  he 
is  enabled  tof*  put  to  silence  the  scofis  and  vain 
cavillings  of  foolish  and  unreasonable  men. 

Besides  assisting  us  in  investigating  the  evi- 
dences of  religion — a  certain  portion  ot  general 
Information  is  highly  useful,  and  even  necessary 
ybr  ttuMmgvatounderttandthe  Sacndwrkingw, 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  leading  doctrines  of 
revelation j  respecting  the  attributes  of  Grod,  the 
nediation  of  Christ,  the  way  in  which  salvation 
is  to  be  obtained,  this  grand  principles  of  moral 
action,  and  the  duties  connected  with  the  several 
relations  of  life,  are  detailed  with  such  plainness 
and  perspicuity  as  to  be  level  to  the  comprehen- 
.  sion  of  every  reflecting  mind,  however  unskilled 
in  literature  or  science.  But  there  are  certain 
portions  of  Revelation,  neoessaiy  "  to  make  the 
man  of  Gbd  perfect,"  the  study  of  whicji  requires 
the  exertion  of  all  our  fiieulties,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  every  branch  of  human  knowledge  we 
can  possibly  acquire.  This  arises  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  from  the  li- 
mited faculties  of  the  human  mind.  To  illus- 
trate this  idea  is  the  object  of  the  following  re- 
marks. I 

1.  A  considerable  portion  of  Scripture  is  oc- 
cupied with  propJudcai  dedaratioMf-'iD  refe- 
rence to  events  which  have  long  since  taken 
place,  to  those  whidi  are  now  happenmg,  and  to 
those  which  will  hereafter  happen  in  the  future 
ages  of  the  world.  It  contains  a  series  of  pre- 
dictions which  embrace  the  leading  outlines  c^ 
the  history  of  the  world,  from  its  commencement 
to  its  final  constnnmation.  Now,  in  order  to  trace 
the  accomplishment  of  these  predictions,  and  to 
perceive  clearly  the  events  to  which  they  refer, 
a  minute  acquaintance  with  andent  and  modem 
huiory  is  indispensably  requisite:  for  it  is  in 
history,  either  sacred  or  civil,  that  their  acoom* 
plishmeat  is  recorded.  'And,  coukl  we,  with 
one  comprehensive  glance,  take  a  survey  of  all 


the  leading  events  which  the  history  of  the  worU 
records,  we  should  be  enabled,  when  reading  Vhe 
prophetical  writings,  to  perceive,  at  every  step, 
the  ideas  and  purpose  of  that  AlUComprehen- 
sive  Mind  that "  knoweth  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning," and  his  faithfulness  in  accomplishing 
the  promises,  and  executing  the  ihreatenings  ^ 
his  word. — A  knowledge  of  Chronology  is  also 
requisite,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  in  which 
predictions  were  uttered,  and  the  periods  to 
which  they  refer — and  of  Andeni  Gtograjtkyt 
to  determine  the  k>calities  ci  those  tribes  or  na- 
tions to  which  the  prophecies  have  a  reference, 
and  (heir  relative  positions  with  regard  to  each 
otlier. — In  particular,  it  is  necessary  to  be  ac- 
quainted wiUi  th^  Figwraixvo  ttyh  in  which  pro» 
phecy  is  conveyed,  in  order  to  understand  the 
writings  of  the  ancient  prophets.  These  wriUi 
ings,  in  common  with  those  of  most  of  the  Ea^ 
tern  nations,  are  highly  poetical,  and  aboimd  in 
Allegories,  Parabl|p  and  Metaphors.  The  J^^ 
Ugory  is  that  mode  of  speech  in  which  the  writ- 
er or  speaker  means  to  convey  a  different  idea 
fi'om  what  the  words  b  their  primary  signification 
bear.  Thus,  **  Break  up  your  fallow-ground, 
and  sow  not  among  thorns,^'*  is  to  be  under* 
stood,  not  of  tillage,  but  of  repentance ;  and  these 
words,  "Thy  rowers  have  brought  thee  into 
great  waters,  the  east  wind  hath  broken  thee  in 
the  midst  of  the  setfs,''t  allude,  not  to  the  &te 
of  a  «A^,  but  to  the  &te  of  a  city, — Of  all  the 
figures  used  by  the  prophets,  the  most  firequent  is 
the  JAtUsphoTt  by  which  words  are  transferred 
inm  their  plain  and  primary,  to  their  figurative 
and  secondary  meaning.  One  of  the  most  co- 
pious sources  of  those  metaphors  to  which  the 
sacred  writers  resort,  is  the  aeenery  qf  JVofurs. 
The  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  the  highest  and 
most  splendid  objects  in  the  natural  world,  figu- 
ratively represent  kings,  queens,  and  princes  or 
rulers,  the  highest  in  the  political  world,  as  in 
the  followbg  passages, "  The  moon  shall  be 
confounded,  and  the  sun  ashamed.'*!  "  I  will 
cover  the  heavens,  and  make  the  stars  thereof 
dark ;  I  will  cover  the  sun  with  a  cloud,  and  the 
moon  shall  not  give  .her  light. **§  Light  and 
darkness  are  used  figuratively  for  joy  and  sor- 
row, prosperity  and  adversity ;  as,  "  We  wait 
for  li^t,  but  behold  obscurity,  for  brightness, 
but  we  vralk  in  darkness  ;"|i — and  likewise  for 
knowledge  and  ignorance ; — **  The  people  that 
walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light,*'  &c. 
Immoderate  rains,  hail,  floods,  torrents,  inun- 
dations, fire  and  storms,  denote  judgments  and 
destruction ;  Lebanon^  remarkable  for  its  height 
and  its  stalely  cedars,  is  used  as  an  image  of 
majesty  and  strength ;  Carmel,  which  abounded 
in  vines  and  olives,  as  an  image  of  fertility  and 
beauty ;  and  bullocks  of  Bashan,  rams,  lions. 


*  Jer.  iv.  8.      t  Esek.  zxvll.  m.      I  Isala^  joeIt 
|Esek.zzxiL7.      llBalahUx.!. 
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,  M  inngw  of  cniel  aai 
t^ptumln  eoaqoerora  and  tjranti.  Metapbera 
an  IftewiM  borrowed  from  hifllory,  from  the  ace- 
Mvj  of  die  temple  and  itsTarious  ntensib  and 
iorvicoa,  aadfrom  the  oidinary  coalonw  and  oo- 
ffUmli?*^  of  tifo— the  meaning  vad  application 
«f  which  require  to  be  distincUy  undentood,  in 
•nier  to  pereetre  the  spirit  and  references  of  an- 
deni  prophecy.  Those  who  would  wish  to  stu- 
dy Ihu  sobject  with  inteBigence,  would  do  well 
toeoaenlt  the  works  of  Lowth,  Hard,  Sherlock, 
KBantoot,  Newcome,  and  particularly  **  New- 
ton's IKssertatioiM  on  the  Prophecies." 

S.  In  Btiidy  ing  tlie  kiaUrioal  parts  of  Seryture^ 
a  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  anderen  of  Pa- 
ga  Mythology,  tends,  in  many  instances,  to 
Arow  Hght  on  the  narratires  of  the  Sacred  wri- 
ters. We  fbd,  from  heathen  writers,  who  were 
■trangers  to  the  Jewish  religion,  that  the  most 
aadeia  tradition  of  aU  nations,  respecting  the 
early  history  of  tho  worid,  is  Vtctly  agreeable  to 
the  ration  off  Mooee,  though  expressed  in  a 
more  abstrtue,  donbtlul  and  impeHect  manner. 
The  descripdon  ofthe  origin  of  the  world,  in  the 
Mcient  Pbenidan  history,  translated  by  Philo 
JKUiatt  from  8and¥miatkon*9  collection,  and 
tranasrittedto  ob  by  JBuseftws,  is  materially  the 
aane,  with  that  wbixb  is  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis,  when  separated  from  the  fabnioos  no- 
tSoos  with  whidi  it  is  Uendod.  The  Egyptians, 
•eeording  to  Laertios,  acknowledged,  '*  that  ori- 
giaafly  ite  worid  was  a  confioed  chaos,  from 
whence  the  fear  elements  were  separated,  and 
Bving  crealnree  made ;  and  that  the  world  had  a 
beginning,  and  eoneeqnemly  would  have  an  end.** 
Hestod,  the  most  ancient  writer  whose  works 
have  reached  ns,  says,  that  ^aU  things  had 
dieir  origin  from  a  nide  chaos  f*  and  Ovid,  in 
*e  first  book  of  his  •*  Metamorphoses,**  tells  os, 
"*  that  befiire  the  was,  and  ^  land,  and  the  ca- 
Mpy  of  hecrea  existed,  there  was  one  apprar- 
aaee  tkroogboot  the  whole  of  nature,  which 
Ihey  eaUed  dkooe— a  rude  and  indigested  mass, 
fa  which  earth  and  air,  fire  and  water  were  in- 
fiscrimtaatety  mixed."  In  short,  Thales, 
Aaazagoras,  Aratus,  Virgil  and  Homer,  speak 
ofthe  original  of  all  things,  com(bnn&ble  to  the 
aoemoit  gireo  by  Moses,  though  in  a  different 
pfaraseology ;  and  we  learn  from  Joeephus,  Philo, 
Tftdbm,  demens  Alexandrinos,  and  Lucian, 
dmt  the  menory  of  the  six  days  work  was  pre- 
•ersed,  not  only  among  the  Greeks  and  Italians, 
by  hooooring  die  seroith  day,  bat  also  among 
no  Cehm  and  Indians,  who  all  measured  their 
dme  by  weeks.— Manetho,  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory ef  the  Egyptians,  Berosus,  who  wrote  the 
Chaldean  histoiy,  Hiorom,  who  wrote  the  his- 
tory of  Fhemds,  apd  Hecatmus,  Hillanicus  and 
Ephonrn,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Greece,  all 
agree  in  aeasrting,  «<  that  those  who  descended 
Imm  the  first  men,  in  the  first  ages  ofthe  world, 
fifed  many  flf  tbon  nearly  a  thoostad  yean. **— 


With  regard  to  1^  4ihig«,we  find  most  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Ovkl,  Loeian,  Be- 
rosas  theChaldsan,  Abydemis  the  Assyrian,  and 
maay  others  referring  to  that  great  eteat,  and 
detailbg  the  pardealar  cireamstanoes  conaected 
with  it,  in  langaage  nearly  similar  to  that  ofthe 
Sacred  historiaa ;  such  as,  the  preeenration  of 
Noah,  the  ark  m  which  he  was  preserved,  the 
mountain  on  whieb  it  rested,  the  dove  and  the 
raven  whidi  be  is  said  to  have  sent  out,  and  die 
wiekedoeas  <it  the  Antediluvians,  as  the  cause  of 
that  dismal  catastrophe.  We  find,  also,  that  the 
whole  mythobgy  of  India  is  fiiH  of  alhisioas  to 
the  general  dehige,  which  appears  to  he  the 
oommencemeat  of  thei^  present  era ;  and  that  ao» 
counts  ofthe  same  event  are  to  be  met  with  in 
China  and  Japan.* 

An  aoquaintanoe  with  ancient  history  is  neces- 
sary for  enabling  us  to  fill  op  the  Uanks  Idi  by 
the  Sacred  historians.  From  the  time  of  Ezra 
and  Nehemiah  to  the  birth  of  Christ,  there  is  an 
interval  of  abootibarhnndred  and  fif^  years,  of 
the  events  which  happened  during  which  we 
have  no  account  iu  any  part  of  the  inspired  writ- 
hugs.  A  knowledge  of  the  evenu  which  happen^ 
ed  during  this  interval  b  neeeesary,  in  order  to 
complete  our  views  of  the  scheme  of  Divine  Pro* 
vidence,  and  to  wifbld  to  us  the  seriee  of  God^ 
diipeasatioos  in  relation  bodi  to  the  Jews  and 
the  snrroaading  nations.  Doring  this  period, 
too,  many  of  the  predictiaas  of  Daniel  aad  tha 
other  prophets  reeeived  their  accompliihiaeBtj— 
particakriy  those  which  rsiatete  the  Modes  and 
PeiaiaBS,  the  Macedoaiaa  empire,  the  tisBee  of 
Aleiaader  the  Great,  Piekmiy  Phiadelphai, 
Aatwchas  Epipbaaes,  Philip  of  Maeedon,  aad 
the  peraecutkms  in  the  days  of  the  Maccaboea. 
la  order,  therofcre,  to  oblaro  a  dear  and  oompra- 
heasive  view  ofthe  ways  of  Providence  durmf 
this  interval,  such  works  as  Shockford's  "  Coa-> 
nexioa  of  Sacred  and  Profitae  History,"  aad 
Prideaux's  "  Connexioni  of  the  Okl  and  New 
Testament,'*  require  to  Be  studied  with  care,  ia 
many  parts  of  which  will  be  seen  a  ruoning  com- 
mentary on  Daniol's  vision  of  the*<Ram  and 
He-Goat,"  and  of  « the  things  acted  in  the 
Scripture  of  troth,"  whidi  have  a  relbreaoe, 
amoag  other  things,  to  the  kwgs  of  Persia,  to 
Alexander  and  has  soeeeseors,  and  the  warfika 
ezpeditioas  in  which  they  were  engaged.  For 
an  elncidatioa  of  the  general  train  of  events  fiont 
the  Mosaic  creation  to  the  establishment  of 
Christianity,  « Stackhoose*s  History  of  the 
Bible,*'  in  six  vetames  8vo,  or  in  three  vohimea 
4to,  with  the  additional  notes  aad  dissertationfl 
of  Bishop  Gleig,  will  be  fimod  an  invaluable  trea^ 
■ore,  aad  will  amply  repay  the  reader  who  give* 
it  a  dfligeat  perusal.t 

•  See  Maorlce^  "Inillsn  Anthpimts,*  aad  Biy 
ant's  System  of  Mythology."  _«^«^ 

t  IbBbbop  Gleljfs  edition  o^«*2K?^^?KIIl 
akmg  and  osefol  dUsertatloo,  entitled.  ■*  An  Appa^ 
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-  8.  A  kaowiedge  of  the  manners  and  cmtamBf 
climate  and  seaaonsi  |rt8  and  tciences  of  the 
Eaatern  nationa,  ia  eaaentiallj  requisite,  in  many 
Inatanoes,  in  order  to  understand  the  allusions  of^ 
the  sacred  writers,  and  the  meaning  of  various' 
portions  of  Scripture.  For  example,  when  an 
untutored  reader  peruses  the  account  given  in 
the  Evangelists  of  the  cure  of  the  paralytic  who 
was  carried  by  four  men  on  a  bed,  and  who,  find- 
ing it  impossible  to  pass  through  the  throngi  as- 
esoded  to  the  top  of  the  house  in  which  Jesus 
was,  and  let  him  down  bed  and  all,  **  through 
the  tiling,"  into  the  very  room  where  he  was 
sitting— he  is  apt  to  entertain  a  very  confused 
and  erroneous  idea  of  the  circumstad^ces  of  the 
case,  when  his  attention  is  directed  solely  to  the 
mode  of  buildiog  in  this  country.  But,  when  he 
is  informed,  that  the  houses  in  the  country  of 
Judea  were  low-built  and  flat-roofed,  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  parapet  breast-high,  that  there 
was  a  ladder  or  pair  of  stairs  which  led  to  the 
top  of  the  house  from  the  outside,  and  a  trap-door 
or  hatchway -in  the  middle  of  the  roof— ho  will 
soon  acquire  a  dear  idea  of  the  circumstances 
stated  in  this  and  other  parts  of  the  Evangelical 
biitory,  and  of  the  ease  with  which  the  paralytic 
man  might  be  conveyed  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing and  let  down  through  the  roof.  The  same 
Acts  likewise  illustrate  the  circumstance  of 
Peter's  going  to  the  top  of  the  house  to  pray,  and 
the  custom  of  making  proclamations  from  the 
house-tops,  to  which  there  are  several  allusions 
In  Scripture.— A  knowledge  of  the  weather  and 
•easons  of  Judea,  is  frequently  of  use  to  illustrate 
the  force  of  certain  expressions  of  the  sacred  wri- 
ten.  It  may  seem  to  us  nothing  extraordinary 
that  there  should  be  "  thunder  and  rain  in  har- 
vest," or  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  when 
8amuel  said,  "  Is  it  nbt  wheat  harvut  to  day  ? 
1  will  call  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  thun^ 
der  ^d  rain."^  But  Jerome,  who  lived  in  Ju- 
dea numy  years,  says,  it  never  rained  there  at 
that  season ;  so  that  th^hunder  and  rain  which 
happened  at  the  intercession  of  Samuel  were 
truly  miraculous,  and  as  such, "  the  people  greatly 
feared  the  Lord  and  Samuel." — ^Again,  in  Luke 
adi.  65,  it  is  said,  "  When  ye  see  the  south  wind 
blow,  ye  say  there  will  be  heat,  and  it  cometh  to 
pass."  In  our  climate,  where  the  south  wind  sel- 
dom Mows,  this  may  not  be  always  the  case.  But 
in  Syria,  Egypt,  Judea  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, the  effect  here  mentioned  is  striking  and 

ratus  to  the  History  of  the  Bible,"  has  been  left  out, 
without  any  reason  beine  assigned  for  the  omission. 
In  other  respects  the  ortginaf  work  appears  to  be 
complete.  Bishop  deigns  improvements  consist 
chiefly  in  bringing  (brward  the  discoveries  of  modem 
science  for  the  punMse  of  elucidating  certain  Scrip- 
tural fiiets,  and  repelling  the  objections  of  tnfldels— 
and  in  various  dissertations  on  some  of  the  leading 
doctrines  and  historical  facts  of  revelation,  which 
fbrm  valad>le  additions  to  the  original  work  of 
eiackhouse.  See  also  Hormft  IntroJuaiont  *c 
'6am.ziti7. 


uniform.  When  the  south  wind  begins  to  Uow, 
the  sky  becomes  dark  and  heavy,  the  air  grey 
and  thick,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  assumes  a 
most  alarming  aspect.  The  heat  produced  by 
these  soutliem  winds  has  been  compared  to  that 
of  a  Jiuge  oven,  at  the  moment  of  drawing  out 
the  bread,  and  to  that  of  a  flame  blown  upon  the 
face  of  a  person  standing  near  the  fire  that  ex- 
cites it. 

Thousands  of  illustrations  of  Sacred  Scripture 
may  be  derived  from  such  sources ;  and  he  who 
is  unacquainted  with  them  must  remain  a  stran- 
ger to  the  beauties  of  the  style  of  the  inspired 
writers,  and  to  the  precise  meaning  of  many 
portions  both  of  the  historical  and  the  prof^etical 
writings.  The  manners  and  customs  of  the  EUut- 
em  nations  have  remained  nearly  the  same  for 
several  thousand  years ;  so  that  those  which  are 
found  existing  in  the  present  day  are  exactly,  or 
nearly  the  same,  as  those  which  prevailed  in  the 
times  when  the  bool^  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments  were  written.  Modem  oriental  travdlers, 
in  their  descriptions  of  the  arts,  sciences  and 
manners  of  the  East,  have  furnished  us  with  a 
mass  of  invaluable  materials  for  the  elucidation  of 
holy  writ,  and  they  have  proved,  in  many  cases, 
imintentionally,  better  commentators  than  the 
most  profound  critics  and  philologists.  Many  of 
their  insulated  remarks  of  this  kind  have  lately 
been  classified  and  arranged  by  various  writers, 
particularly  by  Harmer,  in  his  "  Observalionsy" 
Burder  in  his  *'  Oriental  Customs,"  Paxton  in 
his  '*  Illustrations,"  and  Taylor,  the  late  learned 
editor  of  the  new  editions  of  Calmet's  Dictionary, 
in  his  Fragmenta,  appended  to  that  work, 
which  contains  an  immense  number  of  such 
observations,  illustrated  with  a  great  variety  of 
engravings. 

4.  An  acquaintance  with  Ancient  Oeograp^^ 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
Eastern  countries,  would  enable  a  person  to  pe- 
ruse many  portions  of  Scripture  with  much  greaiter 
interest  and  intelligence,  than  if  he  were  alto- 
gether ignorant  of  this  branch  of  knowledge.  In 
the  history  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  the 
Prophetical  writings,  there  are  frequent  references 
and  allusions  to  Mesopotamia,  Idumea,  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Chaldea,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Lybia 
Parthia,  Scythia,  Persia,  and  other  countrie*— 
to  the  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Damascus,  Tadmor,  Tyre,  Sidon,  &c. — to  the 
great  Sea,  or  the  Mediterranean,  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  the  Red  Sea— the  isbs  of 
Chittim,  Cyprus,  Crete,  Melita— the  rivers  Jon* 
dan,  Kishon,  Jabbok,  Eu{^rates,  Hiddekd,  Pi- 
son,  Ulai,  Abana,  Pharpar,  &c. — Now,  a  Imow- 
ledge  of  the4>ositions  of  such  places  with  respect 
to  die  country  of  Judea,  their  relative  aituatjiona 
with  regard  to  each  other,  and  of  the  outlines  of 
their  history,  and  of  the  warlike  achierementa 
and  commerce  of  (heir  inhabitants — is  fi'equent- 
ly  necessary,  in  order  to  attain  a  clear  and  cocn* 
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pnhflBfive  view  of  tbe  pana^  in  which  thero    mouM  it  mm  and  mi^et  with  the  ataxttphara, 

are  allaeioos  to  each  localities. — In  reading  the       '  '       '**^     '     '"'^'  *''" 

EYaageliiti,  it  ii  highljr  expedient  to  know,  for 

exunple,  the  positioa  of  Samaria,  Galilee,  the 

lake  of  Genneaareth,  and  the  river  Jordan,  widi 

ntpect  to  that  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  denomi- 

utcd  Jodea — the  sitoations  of  Bethlehem,  Na- 

lareth,  Jericho,  Nain,Sychar,  Bethsaida,  Cana, 

Tvre  and  Sidon,  with  respect  to  Jerusalem,  and     day,  more  than  1600  gallons  of  water  have  been 


where  it  remains  either  hmimbU,  or  assumes  the 
appearance  of  ckmds.  In  this  state  it  occupiea 
a  space  fourteen  hundred  tiroes  greater  than  in  ita 
ordinary  liquid  state,  and  consequently  is  mudi 
lifter  than  the  atmospheric  air  into  which  it 
risee.  It  has  been  calculated,  that,  from  an  acre 
of  ground,  during  twelve  hours  of  a  summerV 


tfmr  respective  distances  from  that  metroplis^ 

iod  the  diaracteristics  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 

piaoes ;  for,  upon    a  knowledge  of  such  drcum- 

•tsaces,  our  pesception  of  the  beauty  and  appro- 

priatenes  of  our  Saviour's  discourses,  and  of  the 

propriety  of  his  actions,  will,  in  a  great  measure, 

depend. — In  reading  the  history  of  the  joumeyings 

of  the  Apostles,  H  is  no  less  expedient  that  we 

bare  lying  before  nsmapsof  Asia  Minor,  of  An-     over  every  part  of  the  continents;  and,  by  a 

eient  Greece,  of  Palestine,  of  the  Elastem  parts     process  with  which  we  are  still  unacquainted,  Is 

of  Afiica,  and  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterrane-     again  condensed  into  rain,  snow  or  dews,  which 

aa,  and  that  we  have  some  accquaintance  with     water  and  fertilize  the  earth.     Now,  if  this  won- 

tfashisUNy  and  character  of  the  tribes  which  in-     derful  and  extensive  process  of  nature  were  to 

Ubited  these  countries  in  the  days  of  the  Apoe-     cease — we  might  wash  our  clothes,  but  centurie» 

tVes.    Without  such  knowledge  and  assistances,     wouki  not  dry  them,  for  it  is  evaporation  alone 


drawn  up  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  vapour.  From 
the  whole  mirface  of  the  ocean  there  arise,  every 
twelve  hours,  no  less  than  90^,600,000,000  or 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  millions  of  cubic  feet 
of  water,  which  is  more  than  suflkient  to  supply 
all  the  rivers  that  intersect  the  four  ijuarters  of 
the  globe.  This  immense  body  of  vapour  is  form- 
ed  into  clouds,  which  are  carried  by  the  windt 


we  mo^  in  many  instances,  read  their  narratives 
without  ideas — and  shall  be  unable  to  appreciate 
their  labonra,  the  long  journeys  they  undertook, 
the  Sitiguea  they  endured,  the  dangers  to  which 
they  were  expowdby  sea  and  land,  and  the  allu- 
mons  made  to  such  circnmstances  in  the  Aposto-. 
Uc  Epistles.* 

6.  An  acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  Natural 
History  and  Science,  and  with  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  Nature,  would  tend  to  throw  a  light  on 
many  passage  of  Scripture,  and  would  enable 
penons  to  perceive  a  beauty  and  an  emphasis  in 


that  produces  this  efiect — there  would  be  no  rains 
nor  dews  to  fertilize  ovj  fields,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be,  the  earth  would  be  parched, 
and  tbe  vegetable  productions  which  aiSbrd  ua 
subsistence  would  wither  and  decay, — the  riv^ 
era  would  swell  the  ocean,  and  cause  it  to  over- 
flow a  portion  of  the  land,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
their  sources  would  soon  be  completely  exhaust- 
ed, and  their  channels  dried  up.  In  such  a  state 
of  things,  the  whole  system  of  terrestrial  nature 
would  be  deranged,  and  man,  and  all  the  oth^c 
tribes  of  animat^  nature— deprived  of  those  com- 


ccrtain  eipreesioos,  which  they  woukl  otherwise  forts  which  are  essential  to  their  existence- 
be  a(^  to  overlook.  For  exanople,  in  the  begin-  would,  b  a  short  time,  perish  from  the  earth.  So 
■ii^  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-fifth  psahn,  the  that  it  forms  a  powerful  and  impressive  motive  to 
servants  of  Qod  are  eodiorted  to  **  praise  the  name  excite  us  to  praise  the  nam^  of  Jehovah,  when  we 
of  Jehovah  ;"  and  in  the  sequel  of  the  Psalm  var  call  to  remembrance,  that  it  is  He  "  who  causeth 
rious  rcosoas  are  assigned  why  we  shouki  engage  the  vapours  to  ascend  fi-om  the  ends  of  the  earth,'* 
in  this  ezerciM.  One  of  these  reasons  is,  that  and  thus  preserves  the  harmony  of  nature,  and  se« 
<«  He  tauUh  tAe  vapoun  to  aictndfrom  the  end$  curen  to  all  living  creatures  the  blessings  they 
^tktearthJ*    Many  persons  who  read  or  who     now  enjoy. 

may  sing  this  portion  of  sacred  poetry,  would  be  Again,  we  are  informed  by  Solomon,  (Eo- 
apt  to  overlook  the  circumstance  now  stated  as  an  des.  i.  7.)  that  «  all  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea ; 
of  very  inferior  importance.  But  if  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  from  tohene^ 
the  subject  attentively,  we  shall  find,     the  rivert  eovw,  thither  th^  return  agmnJ*    It 

appears,  at  first  sight,  somewhat  unaccountabloi 

that  the  ocean  has  not  long  ere  now  overflown 
all  its  banks,  when  we  consider  that  so  many 
majestic  streams  are  incessantly  rolling  into  it« 
abyss,  carrying  along  with  them  into  its  cavemt 

_  no  less  than  thirteen  thousand  six  hundred  cubi* 

it  specifically  tighter,  by  'which    oal  miles  of  water  every  year.    Solomon  partly 
solvea  the  difficulty,  by  informing  us,  that,  '<  to 

•  Tke  atatant  of  anetont  «eo«»Pby  wIU  be  mbW- 
•A  toblersaearelMS  bj  a  perusal  of  Wells*  **  Set  of 


that  this  physical  operation  of  the  Almighty  Is 
Mt  only  very  wonderful  in  its  nature,  but  that 
■poQ  it  most  of  our  comforts,  and  even  our  very 
anaCeore,  depend.  Ewiporation  is  a  process  by 
whicfa  wmier  and  odier  liquids  are  converted  into 
The  matter  of  heat,  combining  with 


Ifapa  or  Andeat  Qtogrm^**  twenty^hiee  to  nmn- 
bsr^-aad  TTells*  **  Sacred  Geography,**  modernised 
hf  tbe  Editor  of  Galmet's  Dictionary,  wlikh  is  one  of 
iM  aMot  acenate  and  oonplate  w««KS  or  the  Un» 
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the  place  wh^e  the  rivers  come,  thither  they 
return  again.'*  But  how  do  they  ralum  1  Manjy 
expositen  of  Scripture  attempt  to  explain  thia 
circumstance,  by  teUing  us  that  the  waters  of  tly 
paroolaie  through  the  earth,  and  in  r     - 
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WSJ  or  aaother,  arrito  nav  the  tops  of  mouateinty 
where  iprings  generally  abound.  But  rocb  a 
fopposHion  if  not  only  highly  imprebable,  when 
we  eonsider  the  faat  man  of  earth  and  rodu, 
several  hundreds  of  miles  in  thickness,  through 
which  the  waters  would  have  to  percolate,  but 
drse^  emtrary  to  the  known  laws  of  nature  ; 
§or  wjimid  cam  rite  in  a  iiA9  above  thit  Uvd  9f  ii» 
Mouree,  which  in  this  case  ttbehored  to  do.  Mo- 
dem experiments  and  diaeoveries,  however,  hare 
satis&etorily  accounted  for  this  fkct,  on  die  prin- 
eiple  of  auaysrartsw,  to  which  I  hate  just  now 
adimted.  From  the  surftee  ef  the  ocean  and  of 
the  rivers  themselves,  there  is  carried  up  into 
the  atmosphere,  in  the  form  of  ▼<ippur,  nearij 
thfeo  rimes  the  quantity  of  water  sumcieat  to  re> 
plenish  the  sources  of  aU  the  rivers  in  the  world. 
The  vapour  thus  raised  is  carried  by  the  winds, 
in  the  fbrm  of  elouds,  over  every  region  of  the 
globe,  and  &lls  down  In  rains  to  carry  on  the  va- 
rious processes  of  nature.  One  part  falls  into  the 
sea,  another  on  the  lowlands,  and  the  remaining 
part  is  sufficient  to  replenish  the  sources  of  all 
the  riven.  So  that  the  assertion  of  Solomon  is 
strictly  and  philosophically  correct,  that "  to  the 
place  whence  die'rivers  oome,  thither  they  return 
again.**  They  first  fidl  into  the  ocean ;  a  por* 
tion  of  their  waters  is  then  raised  by  evaporation 
into  the  atmosphere ;  this  portion  of  vapour,  af^ 
ter  traversing  the  regions  of  the  air,  fiiSs  down 
in  rain,  mists,  and  dews,  and  supplies  the  nume- 
rous springs  **  which  nm  amoi^  the  hills.'' 

Such  illustratiotts,  which  might  be  indefinitely 
extended,  not  only  throw  alight  on  the  meaning 
of  the  ncred  writers,  but  tend  likewise  to  show 
the  harmony  that  subsists  between  the  discove- 
ries of  science  and  the  truths  of  revelation.  As 
the  Author  of  Christianity  and  the  Author  of  the 
system  of  nature  is  one  and  the  same  Being, 
there  must  exist  a  hannonious  correspondence 
between  tnith  in  the  one,  and  faet  in  the  other ; 
and  die  more  they  are  studied  with  intelligeiice, 
and  in  connexion  with  eachpther,  the  more  will 
their  harmony  be  apparent. 

It  is  a  circumstance  that  has  frequent^  forced 
itself  upon  my  attration,  that  whatever  scene  of 
nature  we  contemplate,  and  however  briSiant  and 
unexpected  the  discoveries  which  modem  science 
has  brought  to  Kglit, — however  (kt  they  have 
carried  our  views  into  the  wonders  of  theroinuta 
parts  of  creation,  and  into  the  immeasurable  re- 
gions of  space,  where  myriads  of  suns  are  light- 
ed up, — aind  however  much  the  mind  may  be 
lost  in  astonishment  and  wonder,  at  the  magnifi" 
cent  scenes  which  they  disoleae, — wa  shaH  find 
sentimetttaandexprearioBsfaiSeriptufe  adequate 
to  exprass  evei7  emotioB  of  the  soul  whsn  ei»» 
gaged  m  such  conteni|NSOons^— ~Are  waeoMtaai^ 
phubg  the  expanse  of  the  eoean,  and  ibe  vot 
mass  of  waten  which  fHl  ha  mighty  caverns  7  wad 
do  we  wish  to  raise  our  thoughts  in  adontioa  of 
Ihe  power oftfaat  Ahnigh^  Being  whofbroMd  it 


by  his  word  ?  We  are  praaented  by  the  laspireA 
penmen  with  axpreaslons  in  which  to  vent  our 
emotions.  <*  He  holds  its  watera  in  the  hoOow 
of  his  hand ;  he  takeih  up  its  isles  as  a  very  lit» 
tie  thing."  <*  He  gathereth  the  watera  of  the  sea 
together  as  a  mass ;  helayeth  up  the  depth  as  m 
storehouses.**  **  He  divideth  the  sea  by  his 
power;  he  hath  compassed  the  watera  with 
bounds,  until  the  day  aiid  night  oome  to  an  end." 
^  Thou  coveredst  the  earth  with  the  deep  as 
with  a  garment;  the  watera  stood  above  tha 
■Muntains :*  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled;  at  tha 
voice  of  thy  thunder  they  hasted  away.  ThoQ. 
hast  set  a  boundary  that  they  may  not  passover* 
that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth.** 
•«Ho  hath  placed  tha  sand  for  the  bounds  of  tha 
sea,  by  a  perpetual  decree,  that  it  cannot  paan 
tt;  and  thoi^b  the  waves  thereof  teas  them- 
selves, yet  they  cannot  prevail;  though  they 
roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it.**  He  bam 
said  to  its  rolling  billows,  **  Hitherto  shalt  thon 
come,  and  no  farther ;  and  here  AaJH  thy  proud 
waves  be  stayed.^ — ^Ara  we  spectatora  of  stomsf 
and  tenspests,  especially  in  the  terrific  grandeur 
they  display  in  southern  dimes  ?  Our  emotioiw 
will  be  expressed  with  the  greatest  emphasia  in 
the  language  of  inspiration,  in  which  we  are 
uniformly  directed  to  view  the  agency  of  God  m 
such  phenomena.  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him ;  He  hath  his  wa^  in  the  whirl* 
wind  and  the  storm,  and  the  clouds  are  the  dusi 
of  his  feet.**  <*  When  he  utiereth  hu  voice, 
there  is  a  sound  of  watera  in  the  heavens ;  ha 
eauseth  the  vapoure  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  he  roaketh  lightnings  with  rain,  and 
bringeth  forth  the  winds  out  of  his  treasuries.* 
"  The  God  of  glory  thundereth ;  the  voice  of  the 
Lord  is  full  of  majesty ;  the  voice  of  the  Lord 
divideth  the  flames  of  fire ;  yea,  tha  Lord  break* 
eth  the  cedara  of  Lebanon."  «  Who  can  stand 
before  his  indignation?  The  mountains  qnak* 
before  him,  the  hills  melt,  and  rocks  are  shivered 
at  his  presence.** 

Again,  when  we  contemplate  the  immenta 
number  and  variety  of  animated  beings  whi^ 
glide  throng  the  waters,  move  along  the  earth* 
and  wing  their  flight  through  the  air ;  togetbet 
with  the  ample  provision  whidi  is  nada  ftt 
their  aooominodation  and  subsistencer-wlMf<a 
can  wa  fhid  language  more  appropiate  to  expreii 
our  feelings  than  in  these  words  of  the  Psahaist  I 
**  How  manifold  ara  thy  works,  O  Lord !  la 
wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all ;  the  earth  li 
flill  of  thy  ridies;  so  is  the  graat  and  wide  aea, 
whersia  are  things  ereepiag  inBumsrablai 
both  small  and  great  beasts.  These  aH  wail 
upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  maaft 
in  due  season.  Thou  givest  tfiem,— ihej  n^ 
ther;  thou  openest  thine  hand,— 4hay  ara  fiM 
witii  good.**— When  wa  survey  the  stiuotva  «l 

•BaflBot^tothaiilapa 
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ibe  hmttJi  fraaie,  and  ooosider  tbe  vast  number 
•Tkooea,  musdes,  reini,  arteries,  lacteals,  lym« 
phatics,  and  other  parts,  ail  cariouiiy  combined, 
and  calculated  to  facilitate  every  motion  of  our 
bodies,  and  to  prodiice  aenaitire  enjoyment,— 
along  with  tke  organs  of  sense,  the  process  of 
raipiration,  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
tfarniffa  the  whole  frame  every  four  minutes,— 
can  we  refrain  from  adopting  tbe  ezpreesive 
haguage  of  the  Psadmist  ?  "  I  wiU  praise  thee, 
ibr  I  am  fearfully  and  wooderfuQy  made !  mar- 
velkns  are  thy  works.  My  substance  was  not 
Ud  from  thee  wheo  I  was  made  in  secret,  and 
enrioasly  wrought,"— or  variegated  like  needle- 
ivork,-— **  in  my  noother's  womb.'*'  Thine  eyes 
did  see  mysubAance  when  it  was  yet  imperfect ; 
and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written, 
which  in  continuance  were  feshioaed  when  as 
ysl  (here  was  nnoe  of  them.  How  precious  are 
thy  thou^ts  (.or,  thy  wonderfiil  contrivances) 
eeoaeming  m»,  O  God !  How  great  is  the  sum 
of  them!  If  L  shookl  count  them,  they  are  more 
in  Bomber  than  the  sand."  To  ^hich  may  be 
added  the  words  of  Job,  «  Thine  hands  have 
made  and  fiudiioaed  me ;  thou  hast  clothed  me 
vnth  skin  and  flesh,  and  hast  fenced  me  with 
boaea  and  siDewa;  and  thy  visitation  preserveth 
ray  spirit," — ^When  we  contemplate  the  minute 
wooden  of  creation,  and  are  struck  with  aston- 
ishsaent  at  the  inconceivable  smaihieas  of  certain 
aaimated  beings,— bow  can  we  more  appropri* 
ate(y  eiqpress  our  (eelings  than  in  the  language 
of  Shrriptore, "  He  is  wonderful  m  counsel,  and 
exoefleot  in  working ;  his  wisdom  is  unsearch- 
able, his  understanding  is  infinite  ;  marvellous 
diings  doth  he  which  we  cannot  comprehend. 
There  is  none  like  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  neither 
an  dtere  any  works  like  unto  thy  works.    Thou 

rtdiyand  emphaRis  of 
this  pas&a^  arc  psutly  lo^t.  The  expression,"  curi- 
ooSfywrougM,*'  Uieiully  tmnalatcd,  signifies  *' fow* 
eted  wttb  a  needle."  The  process  of  Che  formaiion 
Cf  the  bvmaa  body  in  the  womb  is  compared  to  that 
In  a  piece  of  delicate  work  wrought  with  a  fine 
needle,  or  fashioned  with  peculiar  ?.n  In  tho  loom  ; 
which,  with  all  its  bcnulifnl  proportion  of  figure 
and  vari^yof  oolotirlD^,  rises  by  desfreeB  to  perfcc- 
^^n  under  the  bsmd  of  the  artt^t,  from  a  mde  raa^^fl 
of  silk  or  nifeer  materials,  and  according  to  a  pattern 
iTing  before  him.  In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the 
IHvlne  Being  Is  here  represented  as  working  a 
■tepcless  maM,  after  a  plan  delineated  in  his  book, 
Into  the  most  curiens  texture  of  inui^cles,  bone«, 
▼alas,  n^atneotXf  incmbrapes.  Ijinphatlcs,  &c.  most 
ittnfoilT  IfrterwoTcn  and  connected  with  each  other, 

mmm,  mnd  functions  or  a  man,— no  one  of  which  Is 
te  be  seen  at  tint,  any  more  than  the  figures  In  a 
hdl  of  silk,  before  it  is  fashioned  with  the  needle. 
TW  woodevs  of  this  workmanship  are  fbrtber  en- 
hanced from  the  consideration,  that,  while  human 
aitlfbrers  require  the  clearest  likht  for  accomplish- 
Jagifaeir  work,  the  IMvtne  Artist  performs  It  "In 
ascrtf,"  wltUn  tbe  dark  and  narrow  recess  of  the 
weab.  The  expression,  "How  precious  are  tlty 
t^jttg-ku  to  mt,**  should  be  rendered, "  How  precious 
are  thy  eow/r<saJSCB»  retpetHntr  me^**  namely.  In 
rrCifleace  to  the  eznolslte  structure  and  organalsr 
tWn  o(  tbe  corporeaJ  fkamt,  on  which  the  Psatanlst 
aad  fixed  his  meditations. 


art  great,  and  dost  wondrous  things ;  thoa  art 
God  alone." 

When  we  contemplate  the  amazing  stmctoro 
of  the  heavens— the  magnitude  of  Uie  bodies 
which  compose  the  planetfary  system,  and  th« 
nomerotis  orbs  which  adorn  the  nocturnal  sky-^ 
when  we  penetrate  with  the  telescope  into  the 
more  distant  regions  of  space,  and  behold  tea 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  more  of  these  bright 
luminaries  rising  to  view  from  every  region  of  the 
firmament — when  we  consider  that  each  of  thesa 
twinkling-  luminaries  is  a  sun,  equal  or  superior 
to  our  own  in  size  and  in  splendour,  and  sarrouodit 
od  with  a  system  of  revolving  workls — when  wa 
reflect,  that  all  this  vast  assemblage  of  suns  and 
worlds,  forms,  in  all  probability,  but  a  very  small 
portionof  Jehovah's  empire,  and  when  otir  minds 
are  bewildered  and  astonished  at  the  incompra^ 
hensible  grandeur  of  the  scene— where  shall  wa 
find  language  to  express  our  emotions  moro  ener- 
getic and  appropriate  than  in  such  passages  as 
these  ?  "  Canst  thou  hy  searching  find  out  Gtod  f 
Canst  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection  ? 
He  is  glorious  in  power,  his  understanding  is  in- 
finite, his  greatness  is  unsearchable.  The  hea- 
vens declare  the  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  the  firma- 
nent  riioweth  his  handy-work«-  All  nations  before 
him  are  as  nothing,  and  they  are  counted  to  him 
as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity.  He  meteth 
out  the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  compre- 
hendeth  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure.  Be- 
hold! the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  him.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth.  He  spake,  and  it 
was  done;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fiut. 
He  doth  great  things  past  finding  ont,  and  woo- 
ders  without  number.  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty !  Touching 
tho  Almighty  we  cannot  find  him  out;  he  is 
excellent  in  power,  and  his  glory  is  above  the 
earth  and  the  heavens.  Who  can  utter  tho 
mighty  operations  of  Jehovah  ?  Who  can  show 
forth  all  his  praise  ?" 

Are  we  led,  from  the  discoveries  of  modem 
astronomy,  to  infer,  that  numerous  worlds  besides 
our  own  exist  throughout  the  universe  ?  This 
idea  will  be  found  embodied  in  numerous  passa- 
ges of  Scripture,  such  as  the  following  ;<■«- 
**  Through  faith  we  understa^nd  that  the  world* 
were  framed  by  the  word  of  God.*'  "  In  these 
last  days  he  hath  spoken  to  us  by  his  Son,  whom 
he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom 
also  he  made  the  worlds.**  '*  Thou  hast  made 
heaveo)  the  heaven  of  heavens,  loftA  tdl  their  hotty 
and  thoa  preservest  them  all,  and  thehoeA  ofhet*' 
ven  mmhippelh  thee."  "  He  sitteth  upon  the 
circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  mhabitants  thereof 
are  as  grasshoppers.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth  are  reputed  aa  nothing  in  hie  eight.  The 
natioasare  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket;  and  he 
doth  according  to  his  wiU  in  the  ctmdm  f{f  Aesiwi, 
12 
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Ufd  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.**  "  He 
bath  prf pared  h\B  throne  in  the  heavens,  and  hia 
kingdom  ruleth  over  allJ*  **  When  I  consider 
tl^  heavens— ^hat  is  man,  that  thou  art  mtnd- 
^  of  him  V*  It  would  be  easy  to  show,  were  it 
expedient  in  the  present  case,  that  all  such  ex- 
pressions and  representations,  embody  in  them 
the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  warUU,  without  which 
they  would  appear  either  inexpticabie,  or  as 
a  species  of  bombast,  unworthy  of  the  character 
of  inspired  writers.  So  that,  to  whatever  de- 
partment of  nature  we  direct  our  contemplations, 
we  perceive  its  correspondence  with  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  sacred  writing,  and  find 
in  these  wrritings  the  most  sublime  and  appropr  • 
ate  language  in  which  Ui  ei^ress  those  emotions 
which  the  diversified  scenes  of  the  mateHal  world 
are  calculated  to  inspire. 

We  may  now  ask,  if  such  an  assertion  can  be 
made,  in  truth,  with  regard  to  any  other  writ- 
ings, ancient  or  modem,  whose  sentiments  have 
not  been  derived  from  the  sacred  oracles  ?  Can 
we  find  in  the  writings  of  all  the  poets,  philoso- 
phers  and  orators  of  Greece  and  Rome,  senti- 
ments so  dignified,  appropriate  and  sublime,  in 
relation  to  the  objects  to  which  we  have  alluded  7 
tX>  not  such  writers  fi-equently  misrepresent  and 
•▼en  caricature  the  system  of  nauire  ?  Are  not 
their  descriptions  of  the  gods,  and  the  actions 
they  attribute  to  them,  in  many  instances,  mean,' 
ridiculous,  unworthy  of  the  character  of  superior 
beings,  and  even  in  the  highest  degree  immoral 
and  profane?  And,  if  we  turn  to  the  literature 
and  the  sacred  books  of  the  Chinese,  the  Peiw 
sians,  the  Hindoos  or  the  Japanese,  shall  we  find 
any  thing  superior?  And  is  not  the  circumstance 
to  which  we  have  adverted,  a  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  were  written  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Almighty ;  and  consequently,  that  they  are 
"  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  r^roof,  and  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness,  that  the  man  of  Qod 
maybe  made  perfect,  and  thoroughly  furnished 
unto  all  good  works  ?" 

Such  is  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  advanta- 
ges which  may  be  derived  from  history  and  gene- 
ral science  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  branch  of  usefiil 
knowledge,  of  whatever  description,  but  may  be 
rendered  in  some  way  or  another,  subservient  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  sacred  <Mracles,  and  in  ena- 
bling us  to  take  a  wide  and  comprehensive  view 
of  ^e  facts  and  doctrines  they  declare.  Were 
the  great  body  of  mankind,  therefore,  instructed 
in  general  knowledge,  and  accustomed  lo  ^atio- 
nal  investigations,  they  wodd  be  enabled  to  study 
the  Scriptures  with  much  greater  interest  and 
intelligence  than  they  can  now  be  supposed  to  do. 
They  wouM  perceive  the  beauty  and  sublimity 
of  their  language,  the  dignity  and  exoellenoe  of 
tlie  sentiments  they  contain,  the  purity  of  their 
doctrines,  and  the  banefioeat  tendency  of^their 


moral  precepts ;  and,  by  fiimiliarizing  their  mindt 
with  the  numerous  and  rouliifarious  hctn  th^  e»* 
hibit,  and  comparing  them  with  the  history  of  noi- 
tions,  and  with  passing  events,  (hey  would  gra- 
dually acquire  an  enlightened  imd  comprehensive 
view  of  Qod's  superintending  providence.  The 
study  of  tho  Scriptutes,  in  their  native  simpli city, 
with  the  helps  now  alluded  to,  and  without  inter- 
mixture of  the  technical  language  of  thedogians, 
and  of  party  opinions,  would  be  of  vast  import- 
ance in  religion.  It  Would  convince  the  unbiaae- 
ed  inquirer  how  little  foundation  there  is  in  the 
Scriptures  themselves,  for  many  of  those  nume- 
rous disputes  about  metaphysical  dogmas,  which 
have  rent  the  Christian  world  into  a  number  of 
shreds  and  patches,  and  produced  jealousy  awf 
animosity,  where  love  and  affection  should  have 
appeared  predominant.  He  wouU  soon  be  enSf- 
bled  to  perceive,  that  the  system  of  Revelation 
chiefly  cimsists  of  a  series  of  important  ybcfs, 
connected  with  the  dispensations  of  God  towards 
our  race,  and  interwoven  with  a  variety  of  practi- 
cal and  interesting  truths ;  and  that  the  grand 
design  of  the  whole  is  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
moral  evil,  to  display  the  true  character  of  Deity, 
to  promote  love  to  God  and  man,  to  inculcate  the 
practice  of  every  heavenly  virtue,  and  to  fbrm 
mankind  into  one  harmonious  and  affectionate 
society.  He  would  find  none  of  the  technical 
terms  and  phraseology  which  the  schoolmen  aiMl 
others  have  introduced  into  thev  systems  of  the- 
ology ;  nor  any  of  those  anathemas,  which  one 
sectary  has  so  firequently  levelled  at  another,  ap- 
plied to  any  one,  excepting  to  those  **  who  love 
not  our  Lord  Jesus  in  smcerity."  He  woidd 
naturally  be  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  ^hat  is 
not  clearly  and  explicitly  stated  in  the  Scriptures, 
or  but  obscurely  hinted  at,  in  reference  to  the 
■external  government  of  the  church  or  an^  other 
subject,  cannot  be  a  matter  of  primary  import- 
ance, and  consequently,  ought  never  to  be  the 
subject  of  virulent  dispute,  or  the  cause  of  di»- 
sension  or  separaticm  among  Christians — and 
that  thoie  things  only  are  to  be  considered  as  the 
prominent  and  distinguishing  truths  of  religioB 
which  are  the  most  fi-equently  reiterated,  and  ex- 
pressed with  such  emphasis,  and  perspicuity,  that 
"  he  who  runs  may  read  them.'' 

Again,  such  an  intelligent  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  w(Hild  accompany  the  acquisition  of  gen- 
eral knowledge,  would  have  a  tendency  to  pro- 
mote the  union  of  the  Christianchurch.  Ignorance 
and  distorted  views  of  the  truths  of  revelatioo 
are  almost  uniformly  accompanied  with  illiberal- 
ity  and  self-conceit ;  and  where  these  prevail^ 
silly  prejudices  are  fostered,  and  party  opinione 
tenaciously  adhered  to,  and  magnified  into  undue 
impwtance.  But  an  enlightened  mind,— the 
farther  it  advances  in  the  path  of  knowledge  and 
in  the  study  of  the  Sacred  Oracles,  the  more  wiH 
it  perceive  the  limited  nature  of  its  fiicul'«es,  aod 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  on  certain  mysterioiiA 
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Aoctrines ;  and  coDseqnendy,  the  mora  will  it  be 
d'upoted  to  grant  to  etery  other  mind  a  liberty  of 
thought  oo  sabordinate  religious  tubjects,  aixi  to 
Bake  every  allowance  for  those  educational  pre- 
judices and  other  causes  which  have  a  tendency 
to  warp  the  mind  to  certain  favourite  opinions. 
And,  when  such  a  disposition  more  geneally  pre- 
vuis,  and  is  accompanied  with  the  exercise  of 
Cbristian  love  and  moderation — the  spirit  of  party 
vill  be  gradually  undermined,  and  all  who  recog- 
itise  the  grand  and  essential  features  of  genuine 
Christianity  will  unite  in  one  lovely  aqd  harmo* 
■ious  society.'  But,  so  long  as  ignorance  and 
habits  of  mental  inactivity  prevail  aoKmg  the 
great  body  of  the  population,  such  a  happy  coo- 
•ununation  cannot  be  expected.* 

In  short,  wore  the  Sacred  writings  studied  with 
reverooce  and  attention,  and  those  departments 
of  knowledge  to  which  I  have  alluded  brought 
ibrward  to  assist  in  their  investigation,  Infidelity 
woold  non  feel  ashamed  of  its  ignorance  and 
impertinence,  and  hide  its  head  in  retiretnent  and 
obseority.     It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
Ignorance  of  the  Scriptures,  tluit  so  many  avow- 
ed infidels  are  to  be  found  in  society.    <'  They 
tpeak  evil  of  the  things  which  they  know  not ;" 
^  their  month  sfieaketh  great  swellbg  words  "  of 
vanity  against  tnitfas  ^ich  they  never  investi- 
gated, and  which,  oC  course,  they  do  not  under> 
stand.    Even  some  of  those  who  have  attempted 
to  wrUemgainst  revelation  are  not  ashamed  to 
avow,  that  they  bare  aever  either  read  or  studied 
tbd  writing*  it  oootains.    Pbine,  one  of  the  most 
virulent  adversaries  of  Christianity,  had  the  e& 
troaterj  to  affirm,  that,  when  he  wrote  the  first 
part  of  his  "  Age  of  Reason,"  he  was  without  a 
Bible.     '*  Afierwards,"  he  tells  us,  in  schodbov 
language,  **  I  procured  a  J7t6^  and  a  Testament.    ' 
Who,  but  an  arrant  fool  would  have  made  such  a 
dedaralion,  and  thus  have  proclaimed  his  own 
impertineaee  and  foUy  ?  and  who  would  have  lis- 
tened with  patieaee  to  such  an  impudent  avowal, 
lad  it  been  msde  in  relation  to  any  other  subject? 
For,  to  attempt  to  answer  a  book  which  one  had 
not  read,  is  surely  the  height  of  presumption  and 
iiBpo^eoce,  and  plainly  indicates,  that  the  mind 
was  prerioasly  prejudiced  against  it,  and  deter- 
fliined  to  oppose  its  sentiments.    Others  have 
looked  into  the  Bible,  and  skinmied  over  its  oon- 
tsots,  with  the  express  purpose  of  finding  fiiults 
and  eoatradictioas.    Emerson  the   mathemati- 
cian, Imving  imbibed  a  disrelish  for  the  Scrip- 
tores,  endeavoured  to  satisfy  his  mind  that  they 
w«re  not  divine,  by  picking  out  a  number  of  iiH 
— laiwi  passages,  which  be  conceived  to  be  con- 
tradirtions,  and  set  them,  one  opposite  to  anoth- 
er, in  two  separate  eohtmns,  and  then  was  bold 
naifi^gh  to  aver  thai  he  had  proved  the  Bible  to 
ba  aa  impootnre.    Is  it  any  wonder  that  men 


who  presume  to  act  m  this  manner  should  never 
come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth  ?  What 
book  in  the  world  would  stand  such  ad  ordeal  ? 
There  is  no  treatise  on  any  subject  whatever, 
which,  if  treated  in  this  manner,  might  not  be 
made  to  appear  a  mass  of  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions. If  the  Bible  is  to  be  read  at  aU,  it 
must  be  perused  both  with  reverence  and  with  in- 
telligence ;  and  there  is  no  one  who  enters  on  the 
study  of  it,  in  such  a  state  of  mind,  but  will  soon 
perceive,  that  it  conuins  "  the  witness  in  itself," 
that  it  is  fitHn  God,  and  will  feel,  that  it  b  "  quick 
and  powerful"  in  ito  appeals  to  the  conscience, 
and  a  *'  searcher  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart."  But  he  who  reads  it  either  with 
scorn,  with  negligence,  or  with  prejudice,  needs 
not  wonder  if  he  shall  find  himself  only  confirm- 
ed in  his  foUy  and  unbelief.  **  For  a  scomer 
seeketh  wisdom,  and  fiodeth  it  not ;  but  know- 
ledge is  ea^  imto  him  that  hath  understanding. 
I  have  dwelt,  at  oonsiderable  length,  on  the  to- 
pic of  Christianity,  because  it  is  a  subject  of  pe- 
culiar interest  and  importance  to  every  individual. 
Uf  in  systems  of  education,  and  in  the  means  by 
which  mankind  at  large  may  be  enlightened  and 
improved,  the  knowledge  of  religion  be  overlook- 
ed, and  its  moral  requisitioiM  disregarded,  mora 
evil  than  good  may  bo  the  result  of  the  dissemi- 
nation of  general  and  scientific  knowledge.  Wo 
have  a  proof  of  this  in  the  scenes  of  anarchy, 
licentiousness  and  horror  which  succeeded  the 
first  French  revolution,  when  revealed  reliffioii 
was  publicly  discarded,  and  atheism,  infidelity^ 
and  fiitalism,  accompanied  with  legalized  plun- 
dering, became  "the  order  of  the  day."  If 
knowledge  is  not  consecrated  to  a  moral  purpose, 
and  prosecuted  with  a  reference  to  that  immortal 
existence  to  which  we  are  destined,  the  utili^ 
of  its  general  diffusion  might  be  justly  called  in 
question.  But,  when  prosecuted  in  connexion 
with  the  important  discoveries  of  revelation,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  raise  man  to  the  highest  dig- 
nity.  of  which  his  nature  is  susceptible,  and  to 
prepare  him  for  more  exalted  pursuits  and  enjoys 
Bients  in  the  life  to  come. 


SECTION  X. 
MueeUaneotu  AdoarUagei  of  KhawUdge  bn^ 


^Feraaora  ftdl  Uliiftratioii of  thli topic, i 


la  this  section,  I  shall  briefly  advert  to  seve- 
ral advantages  which  wouM  flow  firom  a  general 
diflTusicMi  of  knowledge,  not  directly  included  in 
those  which  have  alrrady  been  stated. 

L  Minds  tutored-  in  knowledge  and  habits  of 
reflection,  wauid  beUdto  firm  jv$t  eatimatei  </ 
human  oharaeUr  and  ei^ajfment. 

The  bulk  of  mankind  are  apt  to  form  a  (also 
eatimalaof  the  characteraof  men,  (roncooaidar. 
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ipg  Mily  thote  adTeofitious  circumstanoefl  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  those  external  trap- 
ping with  which  they  are  adorned.  Whererer 
wealth  and  splendour,  and  high-sounding  titles 
'hare  taken  up  their  residence,  the  multitude  fall 
down  and  worship  at  their  shrine.  The  natural 
and  acquired  endowments  of  the  mind  are  seldom 
appreciated  and  respected,  unless  they  are  cloth- 
ed with  a  dazzling  exterior.  A  man  of  genius, 
of  virtue  and  (^  piety,  ia  not  distinguished  from 
the  common  herd  of  mankind,  unless  be  can  af> 
ford  to  live  in  an  elegant  mansion,  to  entertain 
convivial  parties,  and  to  mingle  with  the  fiishion- 
aUe  and  polite.  The  poor  and  ignorant  peasant 
looks  up  with  a  kind  of  veneration  to  my  lord  and 
my  lady,  as  if  they  were  a  species  of  superior 
beings,  though,  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  trifling  accomplishments,  they  are  scarcely 
raised  above  the  level  of  the  vulgar  whom  they 
despise,  in  respect  to  intellectual  attainmenu ; 
and  they  are  often  far  beneath  them  in  those  mo- 
ral accomplishments  which  constitute  the  true 
glory  of  man,— being  too  frequently  the  slaves  of 
many  focrfish  caprices  and  unhallowed  passions. 
To  pay  homage  to  mere  titles,  rank  or  richesi 
bas  a  tendency  to  degrade  the  human  mind,  and 
has  been  the  source  of  all  that  vassalage,  slavery 
jumI  despotism  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  onn  of  rank  and  fashion 
looks  down  with  a  species  of  disdain,  nnd  oon^ 
fliden  as  unworthy  cifhis  notice,  the  man  of  ta^ 
lent,  or  the  rational  inquirer  after  truth,  if  he  is 
ckd  in  a  homely  dreas,  and  possessed  of  only  a 
■osall  share  of  wealth ;  because,  forsooth,  he  ia 
unqualified  to  acoompany  him  to  horae-raoes, 
assemblies,  masquerades,  and  other  fashionable 
entertainments.  Many  an  individual  of  supertax 
tive  worth  and  merit  has  been  thus  overlookedby 
bis  superiors  in  rank,  and  even  by  the  great  body 
nf  his  fellow-men,  and  has  passed  through  the 
world  almost  unnoticed  and  unknown,  except  by 
a  fow  minds  congenial  to  his  own.  For  the  beau- 
ties and  excdlencies  of  mind  can  only  be  perceive 
4d  aiad  appreciated  by  those  whose  mental  Acui- 
ties have  been,  in  some  degree,  enlightened 
and  improved,  and  who  are  qualified  to  estimate 
the  value  of  a  jewel, -althou^  its  casket  may  be 
formed  of  coarse  materials,  and  besmeared  with 
aandand  mud. 

The  multitude  form  no  less  erroneous  esti- 
mates in  regard  to  human  happiness.  S^Lving 
felt  little  odier  misery  than  that  which  arises 
firom  poverty,  want,  or  excessive  labour,  they  are 
apt  to  imagine,  that  where  riches  abound,  and  the 
avenues  to  every  sensitive  enjoyment  are  free 
and  unobstructed,  there  misery  can  scarely  gain 
admittance,  and  the  greatest  share  of  human  hap- 
piness must  be  found  ;  that  where  there  is  wealth 
there  can  be  little  sorrow,  and  that  those  who 
glide  along  in  splendour  and  affluence  ean  aeareelv 
be  acquamted  with  tbectres  and  anxieties  wbich 
prcM  w  hearily  upon  thn  rest  of   lamiirind. 


Hence  the  niling  passion,  which  distingiflibaf 
the  majority  of  mankind,  to  aspire  after  elevated 
station  and  rank,  and  to  accumulate  riches,  al- 
though it  ahoukl  be  at  the  expense  of  trampling 
underfoot  every  social  duty,  and  etwy  toonk 
principle,  and  even  at  the  risk  of  endangering 
life  itself.  Hence,  the  idle  and  the  vicious  are 
led  to  imagine,  that  if  they  can  but  lay  hold  of 
wealth,  whether  by  fi'aud,  by  deceit,  or  by  open 
Tiolence,  they  will  be  able  to  administer  nutri- 
ment to  those  desires  which,  when  gratified,  will 
complete  their  happiness. 

It  is  evident,  that  nothing  can  be  supposed 
more  efiectual  for  coimteracting  such  follacious 
tendencies  of  the  human  mind,  than  the  culiivb- 
Uon  of  reason,  the  expanding  of  the  intellectual 
(acuities,  and  the  habit  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples of  knowledge  to  the  diversified  plranomenn 
of  human  character  and  conduct.  The  man 
whose  mind  is  accustomed  to  investigation,  and 
to  take  an  extensive  range  through  the  regions  oC' 
science,  and  who  considers  his  mental  powers  an 
the  chief  characteristic  by  which  be  is  distin- 
guished in  the  scale  of  animal  existence,  will  nai- 
turaJly  be  guided  in  his  estimates  of  human  cba^ 
racter,  by  moral  and  mtellettual  consideratioiw. 
His  eye  will  easily  penetrate  through  the  thin 
veil  of  exterior  and  adventitious  accompaniment*, 
Md  appreciate  what  alone  is  worthy  of  regard  ia 
the  characters  of  men,  whether  they  be  surronnd- 
«d  by  wealth  and  splendour,  or  immersed  in  po- 
verty or  obscurity.  And  with  respect  to  human 
happiness,  a  person  of  this  description  will  eastiy 
enter  into  such  a  train  of  reasoning  as  the  follow- 
ing, and  feel  its  force: — That,  ia  respect  of 
wealth,  what  we  cannot  reach  may  very  well  be 
forborne ;  that  the  inequality  of  happiness  on  this 
account  is,  for  the  most  part,  much  less  than  it 
seems ;  that  the  grentness  which  we  admire  at 
a  distance,  has  much  fewer  advantages,  and 
much  less  splendour,  when  we  are  suffered  to 
approach  it ;  that  the  happiness  which  we  ima* 
gine  to  be  found  in  high  life,  is  mudi  alfoyed 
and  diminiihed  by  a  variety  of  foolish  passions 
and  domestic  cares  and  anxieties,  of  which  wo 
are  generally  ignorant ;  and  that  the  apparent  in* 
felicity  of  the  lower  sUtions  in  society  is  fre- 
quently moderated  by  various  moral  and  domestio 
comfoils,  unknown  to  many  of  those  who  occupy 
the  highest  ranks  of  social  life.  There  is  a  oer^ 
tain  portion  ofextemal  enjoyment  without  which 
no  man  can  be  happy ;  and  there  is  a  eertaia 
portion  of  wealth  to  procure  this  eagoyment 
which  every  rank  of  society  onght  to  possess,  and 
which  even  the  lowest  ranks  would  obtain,  were 
4he  movements  of  the  socml  machine  properiy 
conducted.  But,  to  pursue  riches,  with  all  tfao 
violence  of  passion,  as  the  chief  end  of  our  beinf , 
is  not  only  degrading  to  our  inteUeetnol  nainroo, 
and  tends  to  Uock  up  the  avenues  to  tranquil  oa> 
joyment,  bot  is  fraught  with  toil  and  anzioty 
and  umomoraUe  hazards.    "Wealthy"  nyo  a 
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were  it  devoted  to  such  purposes,  would  be  of  in- 
calculable service  to  the  interests  both  o(  hu- 
manity and  ofscience. 


ortain  moral  writer,  "  is  nothing  in  itself;  it  is 
Bot  uadul  but  when  it  departs  from  us ;  its  value 
is  (buod  only  in  that  which  it  can  purchase, 
which,  if  we  suppose  it  put  to  its  best  use  by 
those  that  possess  it,  seems  not  much  to  deserve 
the  desire  or  envy  of  a  wise  man.  It  is  certain, 
that  with  regard  to  corporeal  enjoyment,  money 
«aa  neither  open  new  avenues  to  pleasure,  nor 
block  up  the  passages  of  anguish.  Disease  and 
infirmity  still  continue  to  torture  and  enfeebla, 
perhaps  exasperated  by  luxury,  or  promoted  by 
SQ(bess.  With  respect  to  the  mind,  it  has  rare- 
ly been  observed,  that  wealth  contributes  much 
to  ((uicken  the  discernment,  enlarge  the  capa- 
city, or  elevate  the  imagination ;  but  may,  by 
biring  flattery,  or  laying  diligence  asleep,  confirm  on  such  subjects.  This,  no  doubt,  is  partly  ow- 
«rror  and  harden  stupidity."  ing  to  the  fee  demanded  for  admission,  which  is 

Such  are  some  of  the  views  and  principles  hj    sometimes  beyond  the  reach  of  many  intetUgeot 


II.  The  acquisition  of  general  knowledge 
would  enable  pertont  toprq/U  by  their  attendance 
on  ptMie  inttrucUone, 

In  the  present  day,  lectures  on  poptilar  philoso- 
phy, astronomy,  chetnistry,  geolc^jand  political 
economy  are  occasionally  delivered  in  the  princi- 
pal cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  ;  but,  out 
of  a  population  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand,  it  fre- 
4|uently  happens,  that  scarcely  thirty  or  forty  in- 
dividuals can  be  collected  to  listen  to  instructions 


which  aa  enlightened  mind  will  naturally  esti- 
mate the  characters  and  enj<^rments  of  mvikind. 
Were  the  great  body  of  the  population  in  every 
eoontiy  qualified  to  enter  into  such  reasonings, 
and  to  feel  the  (brce  of  such  considerations,  it 
eosid  not  €ul  of  being  accompanied  with  many 
beoeSda!!  effects.    It  would  temper  that  foolish 
adulation  wtuch  ignoranoe  and  imbecility  so  firo- 
qnently  offer  at  the  shrine  of  wealth  and  spfen- 
^oor ;  and  wodd  undermine  -those  envious  and 
diseoDtsatad  dispositioos  with  which  the  lower 
ranks  are  apt  to  visw  the  riches  and  possessions 
of  the  great.    As  moral  principles  and  conduct, 
assocated  with  inteliigenoe,  are  the  only  proper 
dbfBcts  of  respect  in  the  human  character,  it 
would  lead  persons  to  form  a  judgment  of  the 
Ime  dignity  of  man,  not  by  tba  glitter  of  affluence, 
or  the  splendour  of  equipage,  but  by  those  moral 
and  inteBectual  qualities  and  endowments,  which, 
in  every  station,  demands  our  regard,  and  which 
eoQsiitntethe  real  gfory  of  the  human  character. 
It  would  tend  toooonteract  the  principle  of  .^so- 
nee,  which  has  produced  so  many  miseries  and 
nuschieft  in  society,  and  to  promote  that  Cm- 
lentment  nnder  the  allotments  of  Divine  Provi- 
deoee  in  wrhich  consists  the  chief  part  of  the 
htppimma  of  mankind.      And  while  it  wouki 
counteract  the  tendency  to  foolish  and  immoral 
porsttils,  it  would  direct  to  those  rational  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments  which  are  pure  aad  peiw 
maoeot,  and  congenial  to  the  high  dignity  and 
destinatioo  of  man.    In  short,  were  the  attention 
ofthe  higher  and  influential  classes  turned  away 
from  bounding  and  horse-racing,  masquerades, 
gan^Kag,  and  such  like  frivolous  amusements, 
and  dir^^ted  to  the  study  of  useful  science,  we 
might  expect  to  behold  them  patronising  philan- 
traphic  and  scientific  characters  in  their  plans 


persnns  in  the  lower  walks  of  life.  Btit  it  is 
chiefly  owing  to  the  wmt  tfftaaU  for  such  branch- 
es of  knowledge— to  ignorance  ofthe  elements  of 
general  science — and  *o  unacquaintanoe  with  tha 
tervu  which  require  to  be  used  in  the  explanation 
of  such  subjects,  arising  from  the  want  of  intel- 
lectual instruction  in  evly  life.  Even  of  the  few 
who  generally  attend  such  lectures,  there  is  not 
perhaps  the  one  half  who  can  enter  with  inteUi- 
genoe  into  the  train  of  reasoning  and  illustratioa 
brought  forward  by  the  lecturer,  or  fsel  much  in- 
terest ^  the  dismsswns,  excepting  when  their 
eyes  are  dassledwith  some  flashy  experimenU 
Hence  it  fbUows,  that  vary  little  knowledge  eoni- 
paratively  can  be  oomnranicated  in  this  way  to 
the  population  at  hv^ge,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of 
previoos  instruction,— ^and  t^  systems  of  Intel* 
lectual  education,  more  extensive  and  efficient 
than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  in  operation, 
require  to  be  adopted,  bsfiire  the  great  hodj  of  tba 
people  can  be  supposed  to  profit  by  attendance  oo 
oouraes  of  lectures  oo  any  depaitment  of  know* 
Wge. 

The  same  remark  will  apply,  with  a  few  mo- 
difications, to  the  mstnictions,  delivered  by  the 
teachers  of  religion.  For  want  of  a  proper  foun- 
dation being  previously  laid,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  rational  faculty,  and  the  acquisition  of  gener- 
al information,  comparatively  little  advantage  is 
derived  fi'om  the  sermons  and  expository  lectures 
delivered  by  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Of  a 
thousand  individuals  which  may  compose  a  wor- 
shipping assembly  where  religious  instructions 
are  imparted,  there  are  seldom  above  two  hundred 
(and  most  fiequently  much  fewer)  that  can  give' 
any  intelligent  account  of  the  train  of  thought 
which  has  been  pursued,  or  the  topics  which  have 
been  illustrated  in  the  discourses  to  which  they 


sad  investigations,  Und  devoting  a   portion  of  have  professed  to  listen.  This  may  be  owing,  in 

tbeir  wealth  to  carry  forward  those  improve-  many  instances,  to  the  dry  and  abstract  method  by 

meats  by  which  the  comforts  of  mankind  would  which  ceruin  preachers  construct  their  discours- 

bs  iBcreased,  and  science  and  art  carried  nearer  es,  and  to  the  vrant  of  energy,  and  the  dull  and 

to  perfoctioa.     The  twentieth  part  of  that  wealth  monotonous  manner  in  which  they  are  delivered. 

«Udk  is  100  frsqQ«Btly  spent  infoshionable  follies.  But,  in  the  minority  of  iostancss,  it  is  obfiously 
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owing  to  habit!  of tnotten/ton  to  subjects  ofan  in- 
tolle^aal  nature — to  an  incapacity  for  following 
a  train  of  illustration  or  reasoning — and  to  the 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  meaning  of  many 
terms  which  theological  instructors  find  it  ezpe- 

'  dient  to  use^  the  construction  of  iheir  discoars- 
es— and  such  deficiencies  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
mental  faculties  not  having  been  exercised  from 
infimcy  in  the  pursuit  ofknowledge  and  in  ration- 
«!  investigations. 

This  deficiency  of  knowledge  and  inteUectoal 
culture  seems  to  be  virtually  adcnowledged  by  the 
ministers  of  religion ;  since,  in  their  general  di»> 
courses,  they  confine  themselves,  for  the  moat 
parti  to  the  elucidation  orthe,^rtl|yrnieip(cs  of  re> 
ligion.  Instead  of^exhibiting  a  hminoas  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  scenery  ofdi- 
vine  revelation,  and  illustrating  its  varioos  parts 
fhmi  the  history  of  nations,  the  S3rstem  of  nature, 
and  the  scenes  of  human  life— they  generally  con- 
fine their  discussions  to  a  few  topics  connected 
with  what  are  termed  the  fbndameatal  doetriaet 
of  the  Gospel.  Instead  of**  gowg  oo  to  peifec- 
tion,"  as  the  Apostle  Paul  exhorts,  by  tracing  the 
elements  of  Christianity  in  all  thehr  bearings  on 
moral  conduct  and  Christian  cootemplatioo,  and 
endeavouring  to  carry  forward  the  mind  to  the 
most  enlarg<^  views  of  the  perfections  of  Gbd  and 

.  the  "  glory  of  his  kingdom**— they  feel  thenv* 
aehres  under  the  necessity  of  recurring  again  and 
again  to'*  the  first  prineiples^of  the  doctrine  oi 
Christ'* — feeding  their  heareiv  **  with  milk**  in- 
stead of  **  strong  meat.'*  And  the  reason  assign- 
ed  for  waiving  the  consideration  of  the  more 
sublime  topics  of  natural  and  revealed  religioo, 
and  thus  limiting  the  subject  of  tneir  discuasioni, 
is  that  their  hearers  are  unqualified  to  foUow  them 
in  the  arguments  and  illustrations  which  behoved 
to  be  brought  forward  on  such  subjects— that  soch 
an  attempt  would  be  like  speaking  to  the  winde 
or  beating  the  air,  and  would  in&llibly  mar  their 
edification.  If  this  reason  be  valid,  (and  that  it 
is  partly  so  there  can  be  little  doubt)  it  iropliee, 
that  s(Hne  glaring  deficiency  must  exist  in  the 
mental  culture  ^  the  great  body  of  professing' 
Christians,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  remedied  by 
every  proper  mean,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
qualifieoLto  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  at- 
tributes, the  worics,  and  the  ways  of  Qod,  and  to 
*'  go  on  unto  perfection." 

It  is  foretold  in  the  sacred  oracles,  that  **  men 
shall  speak  of  the  might  of  God*s  terrible  acts," 
that  **  his  saints  shall  speak  of  the  glory  of  kU 
kingdom,  and  talk  of  his potoer,  to  make  known  to 
theipons  of  men  his  mighty  operations  and  the  glo> 
rious  majesty  of  his  kingdom."  This  prediction 
has  never  yet  been  fulfilled  in  reference  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  church.  For,  where 
do  we  find  one  out  of  twemy  among  the  hearers 
of  the  Gospel  capable  of  rehearsing  the  **  ter> 
rible  acts"  of  Gk>d,  either  in  his  oMral  or  his 
pbyiteal  opentiooi— cf  tncing  tiMdiapeiitatioM 


of  his  providence  towards  nations  and  commm^ 
ties,  in  a  connected  series,  firom  the  commence- 
ment of  time,  through  the  successive  periods  oC 
history — and  of  comparing  the  desolations  of  ci« 
ties  and  the  ruin  of  empires  with  the  declara- 
tions of  ancient  prophecy  ?  Where  do  we  find 
one  out  of  a  hsodred  capable  of  expatiating  oa 
the  *'  power  "  of  Jehovah,  and  on  the  most  suik- 
ing  displays  of  this  perfection  which  are  exhi- 
bited throughout  the  vast  creation  7  Or  where 
thaJl  we  finral  those  who  are  qualified  to  display 
the  magnificence  of  that  empire  which  is  **  «»• 
tablished  in  the  heavenst"  embracing  within  its 
boundaries  thousands  of  suns  and  ten  thousands 
of  worids— or  *'  to  speak,"  with  intelligeoce,  **  of 
the  glory  of  that  kingdom  which  niletb  over  all," 
and  thus  '*  to  make  known  to  others  the  mighty 
operatiow  **  carried  on  by  Jehovah,  **  and  the 
^iorioMiiMf^eiiy  of  his  kingdom?"  Itisobvioue 
that  no  such  qualifications  yet  exist  among  the 
meffori^  of  members  which  compose  the  visible 
church.  '  And  yet  the  predictioBS  to  which  w« 
Tt^muti  be  realized,  at  some  period  or  another, 
m  the  history  of  tlie  divme  dispensations.  And 
is  it  not  desirable  that  they  shoukl,  in  some  de- 
gree, be  realised  in  our  ownlimes  ?  And,  if  so, 
ought  we  not  to  exert  all  our  influence  and  enef^ 
gies  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  so  iaiportaal 
and  desirable  as  object  ?  And,  in  what  manner 
are  our  energies  in  this  respect  to  be  eierted, 
but  in  concerting  and  executing,  without  delay, 
plans  for  the  imiversal  mteUectual  instruction  of 
mankind  ?  For,  without  the  commtuication  of 
faiowledge  to  afiur  greater  extent,  and  much  more 
diversified  than  nbtX  has  even  yet  been  considered 
necessary  for  ordinary  ChrisUans,  we  can  never 
expect  to  behold  in  tlie  visible  church  **  saints'* 
endowed  with  such  sublime  qualifications  as  those 
to  which  we  liave  alluded,  or  the  approach  of 
that  auspicious  era  when  **  all  shall  know  tiie 
Lord,"  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  expressioa« 
<*  from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest." 

To  obtain  a  oomprehftwive,  and  as  &r  as  pos- 
sible, a  eompUu  view  of  the  system  of  levelation 
in  all  its  parts  and  bearings,  and  to  be  enabled  to 
comply  with  all  its  requirements,  is  both  the  duty 
and  the  interest  of  every  man.  But,  in  order 
to  this  attainment,  there  must  be  acquired  a  cer- 
tain habit  of  thinking  and  of  meditating.  la 
vain  does  a  person  turn  over  whole  volumes,  tod 
attempt  to  peruse  catechisms,  bodies  of  divinity, 
or  even  the  Scriptures  themselves, — be  can  never 
comprehend  the  dependencies,  connexions  and 
bearings  of  divine  truth,  arid  the  facts  they  ei» 
plain  and  illustrate,  imless  he  acquire  a  habit  of 
arranging  ideas,  of  laying  down  principles,  and 
deducing  conclusions.  Bot  this  hiabit  cannot  be 
acquired  without  a  contintied  series  of  instruc- 
tions, especially  in  the  early  part  of  life,  acooHH 
panied  with  serious  attention  and  profomid  appU* 
cation.  For  want  of  such  pre-requisites  the 
great  body  of  Ghriatiam  do  not  raap  half  the  k»> 
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wA  thtj  odnKnim  might  from  the  preaching  of 
Ike  Gospel ;  and  "  when  for  the  time  they  ought 
to  be  laeehart  of  others,  they  have  etill  need  that 
fM  teach  them  again,  whidi  be  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  oradea  of  God."  **  Hence  it  is,*'  sayr 
a  eelsbrated  preacher,  "  that  the  greatest  part  of 
oar  sermons  produce  so  little  fruit,  because  ser- 
■ons  are,  at  least  they  ought  to  be,  connected 
diseonrsea,  in  which  the  principle  founds  the  con* 
■eqaeDce,  and  the  comeqaence  follows  the  princi* 
pie:  an  which  supposes  in  the  heareraa  habit  of 
■sdiiation  and  attention.  For  the  same  reas<Mi, 
«e  are  apt  to  be  oflended  when  any  body  attampti 
to  draw  os  oat  of  the  sphere  of  oar  prejudices, 
and  are  not  only  ignorant,  bat  ignorant  fixNn  gra- 
vity, and  derive,  i  know  not  what  glory  from  oar 
own  stupidity.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  preacher  is 
ssUom  or  never  aDowed  to  soar  in  hii  sermons, 
ID  rise  into  die  contemplatioo  of  some  lofty  and 
rapturous  objects,  hot  nsust  *i^^J*  descend  to  the 
fintfnte^lm  of  religion,  as  it  he  preached  for 
the  fint  time,  or  as  if  his  aodilors  for  the  first 
time  heard.  Hence  aor  preachers  seem  to  lend 
OS  into  obscure  paths,  and  to  lose  ns  in  abstract 
apecnUiioBs,  when  they  treat  of  some  of  the  at- 
iHbatea  of  Ood,  each  asbu  iailhfuhtess,  his  love 
of  order,  \^  regard  for  lus  intelligent  creatures. 
It  is  owing  to  thb  that  we  are,  in  some  sense, 
wen  aoqoamted  with  some  tmtlM  of  religion, 
while  we  remaio  entirely  ignorant  of  others. 
Henee  abo  it  is,  that  some  doctrines  which  are 
true  in  themsehres,  demonstrated  in  our  Scrip- 
l«es,  and  esseotial  to  rdigioo,  become  errors, 
yea  ooaroes  of  many  errors  in  our  mouths,  be- 
cause we  consider  them  only  in  themsehres,  and 
not  in  connexion  with  other  doctrines,  or  in  the 
proper  places  to  which  they  belong  m  the  system 
•f  religion.'' 

Wwe  we  then,  without  delay,  to  set  on  fool 
llansof  ontversal  instmctioo,  on  a  ifttonal  priiH 
ciple— were  the  young  generation  to  be  univer- 
mlly  trained  up  in  rati<»al  exercises  and  habits 
of  redection,  first  at  Infant  Schools,  and  after* 
wds  at  seminaries  of  a  higher  order,  conducted 
OB  die  same  intellectual  principle,  and  this  sys- 
ISB  of  tuition  eontinoed  to  the  age  of  manhood, 
we  Aoald,  ere  long,  behold  a  wonderful  change 
m  the  state  of  society,  in  the  intelligence  of  the 
Cfaristiaa  poople,  and  in  the  iflostrations  of  re- 
fi»n  which  woidd  be  introduced  into  the  pulpit. 
We  should  behold  thousands  of  btelUgent  wof^ 
Aippers  crowding  our  religious  assemblies, 
aiih  minds  prepared  for  receiving  instruction, 
nd  eagerly  listening  to  arguments  and  illustra- 
tions in  reference  to  the  most  snblime  and  im- 
portuit  subjects.  We  i^ould  beh(M  our  preadw 
era  explaining  the  first  principles  of  religion  with 
nch  deamess  and  energy,  that  they  shoold  sel- 
dom need  to  reeor  to  the  solnect,  *'  soaring  in 
tbtit  sermons,"  rising  into  ^  the  contempla- 
te of  some  lofty  and  raptoroos  objeets^*— 
iiip^y^tbe  flMjasly  and  soprsoney  of  Qod  in 
18 


the  operation  of  his  moral  government  among 
the  nations,  descanting  on  his  glorious  attributes, 
exhibiting  bis  wisdom  in  the  arrangements  of  na- 
ture and  the  movements  of  his  providence,  illus- 
trmting  his  omnipotence  and  grandeur  from  the 
glories  of  the  firmament,  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  universe— directing  their  hearers  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  his  hand,  m  iUustra^ 
lions  of  the  declarations  of  his  wood— demon- 
strating the  truth  of  revelation  fitrni  its  powerful 
and  bMieficient  efi*ects— enforcing  the  holy  ten- 
pers  and  the  duties  which  religion  requires  from 
every  rational  and  scriptural  motiv»— illustrating 
the  effects  of  moral  evil  from  the  history  of  na^ 
lions  and  the  miseries  in  which  it  has  involved 
individnab  and  sociefies— expatiating  on  scbemefl 
of  philanthropy  for  the  improvteient  of  mankiodi 
and  the  conversion  of  the  heathen,  and  dis* 
playing  the  love  and  mercy  of  Qod  towards  oi» 
raee,  and  the  connexions  and  bearings  of  tho 
work  of  redemption,  in  its  relation  to  the  angelio 
tribes  and  other  beings,  and  in  its  gknrious  and 
happy  consequsnces  on  iBuumbered  multitudes 
of  mankind,  tfaroughoot  the  ages  of  elemity. 
In  such  a  stats  of  Christian  society  we  should 
have  nodufi  monotonous  preachers,  shimming 
over  the  sw&csof  an  abstract  subject,  in  a 
twenty  minutes'  sermon,  and  leaving  their  hear- 
ers as  duH,  and  lifoless,  and  uninformed  as  they 
found  them ;  but  all  our  public  services  would  bo 
ooadnded  with  life,  and  energy,  and  pathos, 
and  by  men  of  sanctified  dispositions  and  en- 
lightmed  undsttandings,  **  not  given  to"  idlo> 
ness  and  '*  filthy  kicre,^'  but  having  their  whole 
foculties  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  word,  the 
ways,  and  the  works  of  Ood.  And,  in  order  10 
expand  the  minds  of  the  Christian  people,  and 
to  prepare  them  for  listening  with  intelligence  to 
audi  instmetions,  we  should  have  Courses  of 
Lectures  on  Natural  History,  Philosophy,  As- 
tronomy, and  Oeneral  History,  attended  by  lAou- 
sondt  if  iLOxious  inquirers.  Instead  of  the  Un» 
which  can  now  be  induced  to  attend  on  such 
means  of  instruction.  For  knowledge,  when  it 
is  clearly  exhibited,  and  where  a  previous  desire 
has  been  excited  for  its  acqmsitkm,  is  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  the  human  mind  in  every  stago 
of  its  progress,  €rom  the  years  of  infiuacy  to  tho 
latest  period  of  mortal  existence. 

nr.  Such  a  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  that' to 
which  we  have  no#  adverted,  wmld  introduM  a 
apbrit  of  tolerance  and  moderatumf  and  prevent 
Ae  reouTrenoe<iftho»e  pereeetUumefor  eonadenaf 
soAds,  which  have  to  mueh  diegraeedtheutorkL 

It  is  a  striking  and  most  melancholy  fi^  in 
the  history  of  man,  that  the  most  dreadfiil  sufferw 
ings  and  tortures  ever  foil  by  human  beinga,  have 
"      '  on  aoeount  of  differences  of  opin- 


ion respecting  the  dogmas  and  the  ceremonies 
ofreUghm.    BCen  have  been  sufibrwi  to  ranida 
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villains,  cheats  and  robbers,  deceitful,  proBigate 
and  profane,  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  un- 
oflTonding  neighbours,  to  burn  cities  and  towns, 
to  lay  waste  provinces,  and  slaughter  thousands 
of  iheir fellow-creatures,  and  to  pass  with  impu- 
nity ;  while,  in  numerous  instances,  the  most 
pious,  u[M'ight,  and  philanthropic  characters  have 
been  hurried  like  criminals  to  slakes,  gibbets, 
racks,  and  flames,  merely  for  holding  an  opinion 
different  from  their  superiors  respecting  a  doc- 
trine in  religion,  or  the  mannor  in  which  the  Di- 
vine Being  ought  to  be  worshipped.  In  the 
early  ages  of  Christianity,  under  the  emperor 
Nero,  the  Christians  were  wrapped  up  in  the 
■kins  of  wikl  beasts,  and  some  of  them  in  this 
Mate  worried  and  devoured  by  dogs ;  others  were 
onicified,  and  others  dressed  in  riiirts  made  stiff 
with  wax,  fixed  to  axle  trees,  and  set  on  fire,  and 
consumed  in  the  gardens  at  Rome.  Such  dread- 
ful persecutions  oootinued,  under  the  heathen 
emperors,  with  a  few  intervals,  to  the  time  of 
Oonstantine,  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years.  It  might  not  be  bo  much  to 
be  wondered  at  that  pagans  shouM  persecute  the 
fiiUowers  of  Christ ;  but  it  was  not  kmg  before 
pretended  Christians  began  to  persecute  one 
another  on  account  of  certain  shades  of  difl^ 
•nee  in  their  religious  opinions.  The  persecu- 
tions to  which  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses 
were  subjected  by  the  Popish  church,  and  strang- 
ling and  burning  of  supposed  heretics,  and  the 
tortures  inflicted  on  those  suspected  of  fitvouring 
the  doctrines  of  Protestantism  by  the  Spanish 
inquisitioo~a  court  w|K)se  history  is  written  in 
flames,  and  in  characters  of  blood,— exhibit  a 
series  of  diabolical  cruelties,  the  recital  of  which 
is  enough  to  make  *^  the  ears  of  every  one  to 
tingle,"  and  to  make  him  feel  as  if  he  were  de- 
graded in  belonging  to  a  race  of  intelligences  ca- 
pable of  perpetrating  such  dreadful  enormities. 

Even  in  the  Briti^  isles  such  persecutions  have 
raged,  and  such  cruelties  have  been  perpetrated, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  name  of  the  benevolent  reli- 
gion of  Jesus  Christ.  In  our  times,  the  more 
-  appading  and  horrific  forms  which  persecution 
formerly  assumed,  have  been  set  aside  by  the 
civil  laws  of  the  country,  but  ita  tpirit  atiU  re- 
mains, and  manifests  itself  in  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent shapes.  What  other  name  can  be  given 
to  a  power  which  prevents  a  numerous  and  re- 
spectable body  of  men  from  holding  certain  civil 
offices  and  emoluments,  'because  they  do  not  be- 
long to  an  established  church,  and  yet  compeU 
them  to  Contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
ministers  of  that  church,  although  they  do  not 
recognise  them  as  their  religious  instructors? 
that  denies  to  a  dissenter,  or  his  children,  the 
privilege  of  being  interred  in  what  is  called  con- 
secratCKi  ground,  and  refuses  to  allow  a  bell  to  be 
tolled  at  their  funerals  ?— that,  in  Scotland,  pre- 
vents a  person,  however  distinguished  for  moral 
qinKficatioDi  and  intaUectual  aoquiremeots,  from 


being  eligible  as  teacher  of  a  parochial  school,  tf 
he  is  not  connected  with  the  established  chu^  ? 
and  in  many  other  ways  attempts  to  degrade  tbou« 
sands  of  individuals  on  account  of  their  thinking 
and  acting  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  con- 
science ?  It  ts  true,  indeed,  that  fires,  and  rack^ 
and  tortures,  and  gibbets,  and  thurnhnscrews  are 
no  longer  applied  as  punishments  for  differencea 
of  opinion  in  religion,  for  the  strong  baud  of  the 
civil  law  interposes  to  prevent  them.  But  were 
no  such  power  interposed,  the  principte  which 
sanctions  such  deprivations  as  those  now  men- 
tioned, if  carried  out  to  all  its  legitimate  coose- 
queoces,  might  soon  lead  to  as  dreadful  persecu- 
tions as  those  which  have  already  entailed  idelible 
disgrace  on  the  race  of  man. 

Such  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution  is 
directly  opposed  to  eveiy  rational  principle,  to 
every  generous  and  humane  feeling,  to  every  pro- 
oept  of  Christianity,  and  to  every  disposition  in- 
oilcated  by  the  rdigion  of  Jesus.  Jtiethe  height 
of  ghmrdity  to  enforce  belief  in  any  doctrine  or 
tenet,  by  the  application  vXpkyncaipimtTf  for  it 
never  can  produce  the  intended  effect ;  it  may 
harden  and  render  persons  more  obstinate  in 
their  opinions,  hut  it  can  never  convey  con- 
viction to  the  understanding.  And  if  men  bad 
not  acted  like  fools  and  idiots,  as  well  as  like  de- 
noons,  such  a  force,  in  such  cases,  woidd  never 
have  been  applied.  And,  as  such  an  attempt 
is  irrationalt  so  it  is  criminal  in  the  hi^iest  de» 
gree,  to  aim  at  producing  conviction  by  the  ap- 
plication of  flames,  or  by  the  point  of  the  sword ; 
being  at  direct  variance  both  with  the  preeeptt 
and  the  pracdoe  of  the  Benevolent  Founder  of 
our  holy  religion. 

We  have,  thordbre,  the  strongest  reason  to 
conclude,  that  were  the  light  of  science  and  of 
Christianity  universally  diffused,  the  hydra  of 
persecution  -would  never  dare,  in  any  shape,  to 
liil  up  its  heads  again  in  the  world.  As  it  was 
during  the  dark  ages  that  it  raged  in  its  roost 
horrific  forms,  so  the  light  of  intelligence  would 
force  it  back  to  the  infernal  regions  whcnc/it 
arose,  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forests  betake 
themselves  to  their  dens  and  thickets  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  rising  sun.  Wherever  reason 
holds  its  ascendancy  in  the  mind,  and  the  bene- 
volence of  Christianity  is  the  great  principle  of 
human  action,  persecution  will  never  be  resorted 
to,  either  for  extirpating  error  or  enforcing  belief 
in  any  opinions.  An  enlightened  mind  will  at 
once  perceive,  that  in  punishing  erroneous  opin- 
ions by  fines,  imprisonment,  racks,  and  flames, 
there  U  noJSines*  between  the  punithmerU  and  tho 
supposed  crime.  The  crime  is  a  mental  error, 
but  penal  laws  have  no  internal  operation  on  the 
mind,  except  to  exasperate  its  feelings  against 
the  power  that  enforces  them,  and  to  confirm  It 
more  strcnigly  in  the  opinions  it  has  embraced. 
Errors  of  judgment,  whether  religious  or  politi- 
cal, can  only  be  overturned  by  argumaitM  aad 
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cika  rannning,  and  all  the  civil  tad  ecclMiasti- 
cal  de^MC*  on  earth,  wilh  all  their  edicts,  and 
bafig,  aad  tortnrea,  will  never  be  able  to  eztir- 
pito  tfaem  in  any  other  waj.    For  themore  that 
ibroe  ia  reaortad  to  to  oompel  belief  in  any  syv 
taa  of  opiniooa,  the  more  will  the  mind  revolt  at 
SQch  an  attempt,  and  the  more  will  it  be  con- 
vinced, that  auch  a  system  is  wodhless  and  un- 
tenaUe,  since  it  requires  such  irrational  meat- 
arcs  for  its   support.     It  can  only  tend  to  pro- 
dace  difsimnlation,  and  to  increase  the  number  of 
bypocritea  and  deceivers.  An  enlightened  mind 
vill  also  4>efceive,  that  sudi  conduct  is  no  less 
inSgwa  than  it  is  irrational ;  for,  where  per- 
secution begins  religion  ends.     Religion  pro- 
ckiou  "  peace  oq  earth  and  good  will  to  men;'' 
an  its  doctrines,   laws,  and  ordinances  are  in- 
tended to  promote  the  bappmess  of  mankind, 
both  in  **  the  life  that  now  is  and  that  which  is  to 
aorae.'*    But  actions  which  tend  to  hyure  men 
b  their  persons,  liberty,  or  property,  under  the 
pcelenoe  of  converting  them  from  error,  must  be 
dirvctly  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  that  religion 
which  is  **  pore,  and  peaceable,  gentle,  and  easy 
to  be  entreated,"  and  to  the  character  of  that 
BeoevolenI  Being  whose  **  tender  mercies  are 
over  an  his  works.*'  If  our  religion  reqmrtd  Sar  its 
aMaUishmant  in  the  worid,  tlw  inftiction  of  civil 
pains  and  peoahka  an  those  who  oppose  it,  it 
woald  be  nnwofihy  of  beiog  supported  by  any 
latioaa]  being;  and  it  is  a  sore  evidence  that  it 
is  not  the  fennne  religioo  of  the  Bible,  bat  error 
aaif  hmaaa  isvemkiis,  under  the  mask  of  Chna- 
tiaaity,  that  are  mtanded  to  be  established,  when 
•och  aMians  an  eniployed  fer  its  propagation  and 
ffipport.     It  requires  very  little  reflection  to 
perceive,  that  reKgioo  does  not  consist  in  mere 
cpinions  or  cereaMoial  obaervanees,  bnt  in  the 
enhivation  and  ezcarcise  of  those  heavenly  vir« 
taas  and  diaposilioos  which  tend  to  cement  the 
&ai3y  of  BBMihind  in  brotherly  afleetion,  and  to 
prepare  dica  for  the  intercourses  and  employ- 
MsnUof  the  celestial  worM;  and  if  these  are 
wanting  or  disregarded,  religion  becomes  a 
mere  iaaiiiiy,  and  it  is  of  little  consequence 
what  ofiaioos  men  profess  to  entertain  re^)ect- 
iagiL 

la  abort,  ia  an  enlightened  state  of  society, 
men  vroiild  be  disposed  to  allow  the  utmost  freo- 
doad' thought  on  every  suli^eet,  iM>t  inconsistent 
with  ^e  good  order  of  society,  and  would  nevep- 
Maaa  bold  the  most  friendly  intercourse  with 
each  other.  They  would  clearly  discern,  that 
Ihebeat  way  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  and  to  eon- 
vest  the  erroneous,  is,  n<rt  to  rail  and  to  threaten, 
tot  to  be  albble  and  gentle,  to  bring  forward  co- 
gent argoBents,  and  <' in  meekness  to  instruct 
dboae  who  oppose  themselves  to  the  truth.**  Tbey 
waaU  aee,  that  nauy  of  those  opinions  and  dog- 
ams,  in  segard  to  religion,  which  have  creat'iid 
heaii^-bnmings  and  diasanaions,  are  comparative- 
Igr  of  trivial  inportancei-Mhai  the  doctrines  in 


which  allChristiansagree  are  much  mare  BOBM- 
rous,  and  of  &r  greater  importance,  than  thoae 
about  which  they  differ ^-tbat  there  are  subjecta 
on  which  the  limited  fticulties  of  human  beinga 
are  unable  to  fiirm  any  dear  or  decisive  opin- 
ions,— thai  the  mind  must  form  its  opinions,— in 
accordance  with  the  limited  or  the  ezpansha 
range  of  its  intellectual  vision, — that  where  its 
mental  view  is  narrow  and  confined,its  eoodusioas 
must  be  somewhat  different  from  those  which  are 
deduced  by  a  mind  qualified  to  take  in  a  mora 
extensive  field  of  vision,— 4hat  the  philosopher 
whose  mind  takes  in  at  a  gra^  the  general  systsm 
of  the  world,  and  the  diversified  phenomena  of  tha 
universe,  must  have  ideas  and  modes  of  think- 
ing materially  different  fi'om  those  of  the  peasant, 
whose  views  are  limited  chiefly  to  the  confines  of 
his  parish,  and  the  objects  immediately  arooad 
him,— that  there  are  are  few  men  to«(/tt%  erro- 
neous, and  that  ignorance  and  vioe  are  the  prin- 
cipal  causes  of  false  and  imtenable  opintoaa^— » 
that  due  aUowance  ought  always  to  be  made  for 
educational  biasses,  k>cal  prejudices,  social  »- 
fluence,  and  the  raqge  of  thought  to  whidi  indi* 
viduals  have  been  accustomed,— that  the  exei^ 
cise  of  k>ve  towards  God  and  omu  is  of  infinitely 
greater  importance  than  men  coincideaoe  m 
opinion,  and  that  a  complete  unanimity  ef  opin* 
ion  on  every  subject  is  not  to  be  expeciad  in  tha 
presem  state,  perhaps  not  even  ia  the  fittwa 
worid.  Were  such  consideratioas  taken  iaim 
aooMiBt,  (and  they  wouM  be  bH  noogniiad  m  aa 
enlightened  state  of  sooie^,)  tlioae  contentioaa 
and  amroosities  which  now  rankle  in  the  Ohila- 
tiaa  church,  and  separata  tha  diflSsreiit  aeetrnwa, 
would  be  laid  to  rest,  peiaecution  ia  every  shapa 
would  be  held  in  universal  afabonenee,  and  peace, 
moderation,  and  candour  would  distinguish  tha 
firieads  of  religion  and  all  classes  of  society. 

IV.— A  universal  difibsioo  of  kaewledga 
would  vanquUh  the  antiptUhm  of  nation»,  and 
tend  to  produce  umon  and  hanMHff  among  mam>^ 

"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  aU  natioos  of 
men,  for  to  dwell  en  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 
But  although  they  are  all  the  ofispriog  of  oaa 
Aknighty  Being,  and  descended  from  one  origi- 
nal human  pair,  they  have  hitherto  lived,  fi>r  £e 
most  part,  in  a  state  of  strife  and  variance,  of 
contention  and  warfare.  The  history  of  tha 
world  contains  little  else  than  details  of  tho  dis- 
sensions of  nations,  the  feads  of  chiefUins,  *<  tha 
tumults  of  the  people,'*  the  revohitions  of  em- 
pires, and  the  scenes  of  devastation  and  camsgo 
which  have  followed  in  their  train.  If  we  go  aa 
fitf  back  in  our  researches  as  the  earliest  hiioort- 
cal  records  can  carry  us,  we  sbaU  find  that%ara 
Inve  prevailed,  alamat  arithout  intermission,  hi 
•veiy  age,  in  every  country,  and  among  every 
tribe.    No  sooner  has  ona  series  of  battles  ter- 
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minated  than  preparations  hare  been  made  for 
•nofher;  and,  in  such  conteets,  omguificent  ci- 
ties have  been  tumbled  into  ruins,  prorinces  de- 
•oiated,  kingdoms  rent  asunder,  and  thousands  of 
thousands  of  human  beings  slaughtered  with  all 
the  ferodtjT  of  infernal  demons.  It  is  not  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability  to  suppose,  that,  in 
those  scenes  of  warfare,  the  eighth  part  of  the  hu- 
man race,  in  every  age,  has  been  destroyed,  or,  a 
number  of  mankind  amounting  to  nearly  tvoenty 
tkouaand  miUions,  which  is  equal  to  twenty-five 
times  the  number  of  inhabitants  presently  exist- 
ing in  the  world.  And  the  leaders  in  such  dia- 
bolical exploits,  so  (arfrom  repenting  of  their  at- 
trocities,  have  generally  been  dispoMd  to  glory  in 
their  crimes. 

Hence  the  jealousies,  the  antipathies,  and  the 
hatred  which  have  subsisted,  and  which  still 
subsist,  between  neighbouring  nations.  The 
Turks  hate  the  Greeks,  and,  as  &r  as  in  their 
power,  inflict  upon  them  every  species  of  cruelty 
and  injustice.  The  Chinese  hate  the  Europe- 
ans, cheat  them  if  they  can,  and  pride,  them- 
Belves  in  their  fimcied  superiority  over  all  other 
nations.  The  Moors  of  Africa  hate  the  negroes, 
plunder  their  villages,  and  reduce  them  to  slave- 
ry; the  King  of  Dahomey  wages  almost  conti- 
nual war  wi&  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  adorns 
(he  walls  of  his  palace  with  the  skulls  of  prison- 
ers taken  in  battle.  The  Algeiines  and  the  en»- 
peroraof  Morocco  live  in  a  state  of  continual 
warfiire  with  Christian  nations,  seize  upon  their 
drips,  mnd  reduce  their  crews  to  slavery.  The 
Mmmeaboetf  who  inhabit  the  inland  part  of  Ma- 
fatoca,  live  at  variance  vridi  all  around  them,  and 
never  fail  to  set  fire  to  the  ripening  grain  in  every 
fieM  that  is  unprotected  and  uninclosed.  The 
Arabians  are  set  against  every  other  nation,  and 
roam  through  their  deserts,  attadcing  caravans 
and  travellers  of  every  description.  The  inha^* 
bitants  of  one  part  of  New  2iealand  are  almost 
in  a  continual  state  of  enmity  against  those  of 
another,  and  the  natives  of  almost  every  island 
in  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans,  if  not  engaged 
in  actual  contests,  are  in  a  state  of  warlike  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  each  other.  Even  nati(m8 
advanced  to  high  degrees  of  civilization,  are 
(bund  indulging  the  meanest  and  most  unreason- 
able jealousies  and  antipathies  in  relation  to  one 
another.  The  French  and  the  English,  whom 
nature  has  separated  only  by  a  narrow  channel 
of  the  SM,  and  who  are  distinguished  above  all 
other  nations  for  their  discoveries  and  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  have,  for  centuHks,  fostered  a 
tpitit  of  jealousy  and  rivalship  which  has  produ- 
ced political  animosities,  hatred,  wars,  and  ruin 
to  the  financial  and  commercial  interests  of  both 
nations.  During  the  wars  whidi  succeeded  the 
French  revolution^  this  spirit  of  hatred  and  en- 
mity rose  to  such  a  pitch,  that  a  large  portion  of 
each  nation  wonkl  have,  with  pleasure,  beheld 


the  other  burled  with  fury  into  the  infernal  re* 
gions.* 

Is  there  no  prospect,  then,  that  such  antipa- 
thies shall  ever  be  extirpated,  and  harmony  re- 
stored to  the  distracted  nations?  Shall  the  earth 
be  for  ever  swept  with  the  besom  (^  destruction  ? 
Shall  war  c<Hitinue  its  ravages  without  intemii»^ 
sion?  Shall  hatred  still  rankle  among  all  nations, 
and  Peace  never  wave  its  olive  branch  over  the 
world  ?  Are  we  to  sit  down  in  hopeless  despair, 
that  a  union  among  the  nations  will  ever  be  e& 
fected,  because  wars  have  continued  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  ?  No,— we  have  no  re^ 
8(Hi  to  despair  of  ultimate  buccms,  when  the  mo- 
ral machuiery,  calculated  to  effectuate  the  ob% 
ject,  shall  be  set  in  motion.  As  ignorance  is  ihe 
parent  of  vice,  the  nurse  of  pride,  avarice,  am- 
bition, and  other  unhallowed  passions,  from 
which  wars  derive  their  origin,  so,  when  the 
strongholds  of  ignorance  shall  be  demolished, 
and  the  light  of  intelligence  shall  shed  its  influ- 
ence over  the  world,  and  the  opposite  principles 
of  humility,  moderation,  and  benevolence  shall 
pervade  the  minds  of  men,  the  foundations  <^  dia 
system  of  warfare  will  be  shaken,  and  a  bas^ 
laid  for  the  establishment  of  universal  peace. 
However  long  the  ravages  of  war  have  desolated 
and  convulsed  the  world,  it  is  announced  in  the 
decree  of  heaven,that  a  period  shall  arrive  "  when 
wan  AaU  ceau  unto  the  ends  of  the  earthJ*^  And 
the  era  when  warriors  "  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  their  spean  into  pruning 
hodcs,  and  learn  the  art  of  war  no  more,"  is  coe- 
val with  the  period  foretold  in  ancient  prophecy, 
when  "  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  ^U  cover  the 
earth,  and  when  all  shall  know  him  from  the 
least  to  the  greatest.*' 

Knowledge  has  a  tendency  to  unite  the  hearts 
of  all  who  are  engaged  in  its  pursuit ;  it  farms  a 
bond  of  union  among  its  votaries  more  firm  and 
permanent  than  that  which  unites  princes  and 
statesmen;  especially  if  it  is  conjoined  with 
Christian  principles  and  virtuous  dispositions. 
Congeniality  of  sentiments,  and  similarity  of 
pursuits,  gradually  weaken  the  force  of  vulgar 
prejudices,  and  tend  to  demolish  those  barriei% 
which  the  jealousies  of  nations  have  thrown 
around  each  other.  True  philosophers,  wbetbw 
English,  Swedish,  Russian,  Swiss,  German,  or 
Italian,  maintain  an  intimate  and  affectionate 
correspondence  with  each  other  on  every  subject 
of  literature  and  science,  notwithstanding  the 

*  During  the  wars  alluded  to.  a  gentleman,  (con* 
versing  with  the  author  on  the  subject,)  who  was 
uttering  the  most  virulent  invectives  against  the 
French,  concluded  by  saying,  "After  all  I  wish  no 
great  evil  to  the  French,  I  only  with  they  wert  aJI 
eafety  landed  in  heaven,**  plainly  Intimating,  that  ha 
considered  them  unworthy  to  live  upon  the  earth, 
and  that  the  sooner  they  were  cut  oflT  from  it  and 
sent  to  the  other  world,  so  much  the  better,  whether 
their  fate  should  be  to  dwell  in  the  shades  of  Tahn 
ms  or  the  abodes  of  Elysium. 
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miptlhiMoftiMlrrespectiTa  nttiooa.  Doring 
ibe  bte  loog-cootinued  Kod  destructive  warfare 
WtweeD  tiio  French  and  Eloflish,  which  was 
enried  oo  with  unprecedented  hostility  and  ran- 
eoar«  the  naturalists,  mathematiciansi  astrono- 
Birri,  and  chemists  of  the  two  countries,  held  the 
■ost  friendlj  oorrespondonce  in  relation  to  the 
Mitjects  connected  with  their  respective  depart- 
Beots,  in  so  &r  as  the  jealousies  of  their  politi- 
ctl  rulers  would  permit.  In  the  communication 
«r  the  French  and  Snglish  philosophers  respect- 
■C  the  propvss  of  »cienti6c  discovery,  we  find 
ttn  traces  of  nationality,  snd  should  scarcely  be 
aUe  to  learn  from  siacfa  convntmications  that  their 
mpeotive  nations  were  engaged  in  war&re,  un- 
ksi  when  they  lantftent  the  obstructions  which 
islerrapced  their  regular  correspondence,  and 
Aetr  usurious  ^ects  on  the  interests  of  science. 
It  ii  a  well  known  fiict,  that,  during  the  late  war, 
when  political  animosities  ran  so  high,  the  Na- 
tiokal  [nstitnte  of  France  announced  prizes  (or 
Ibe  discnsstoa  of  scientific  questions,  and  invited 
tfte  lesmed  in  other  nations,  not  even  excepting 
the  English,  to  engage  in  the  competition ;  and 
5pe  of  our  countrymen,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  ac- 
Isally  obtained  one  of  the  rooM  valuable  and  di»- 
tingUHhed  of  these  honorary  awards. 

When  knowledge  is  coojoined  with  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  Christian  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
ihy  neighbour  as  thydctf,"  in  possessor  will  easi- 
ly be  made  to  enter  into  such  considerations  as 
Ibe  following,  and  to  feel  their  Ibrce :— That  all 
■en,  to  whatever  attion  or  tribe  they  belong,  are 
the  children  oC  one  Almighty  Parent,  endowed 
with  dke  same  eorporsl  organs,  the  same  intelleo- 
toai  powers,  snd  the  same  lineamenu  of  the  Di- 
vine imsge— (hat  they  are  subject  to  the  same 
annna]  »d  intellectual  wants,  exposed  lo  the  same 
accidents  and  calamities,  and  susceptible  of  the 
asBM  plessures  and  enjoyments— that  they  have 
die  stow  capacities  for  attaining  to  higher  de^ 
grses  of  knowledge  and  felicity,  and  enjoy  the 
same  hopes  and  prospects  of  a  blessed  immortal- 
ity—that  Ood  distributes  among  them  all,  thou-  ' 
wadsofbenefoa,  embellishing  their  habitations 
with  the  same  rural  beauties,  causing  the  same 
ns  (oenlighten  them,  the  same  vital  air  to  make 
their  hmgs  play,  and  the  same  rains  and  dews  to 
jrrigsta   th«ir  ground,  and  ripen  their  fields  to 
harvest — that  t^  are  all  capable  of  peHbrming 
aoble  acfaievements,  heroic  exploits,  vast  enter- 
prises ;  of  displaying  illustrious  virtues,  and  of 
baking  important  discoveries  and  improvements 
—that  they  are  aO  connected  together  by  nti- 
■btwis  ties  and  relations,  preparing  for  each 
alhsr  the  bounties  of  Nature  and  the  productions 
sf  art,  and  conveying  them  by  sea  and  land  from 
ane  ooonlry  to  another ;  one  nation  furnishing 
In,  another  sogar,  another  wine,  another  silk, 
aaolbsr  6otlon,  and  another  distributing  its  ma- 
■rfiiluius  in  both  hemispberes  of  the  ^obe— in 
ahatt,  that  thsf  are  all  tinder  the  moral  gofem- 


ment  of  the  same  Omnipotent  Being,  who  "  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  all  the  earth,  who  hath  determineil 
the  boundaries  of  their  habitations,"  who  carries 
them  yearly  around  the  centre  of  light  and  heat, 
and  who  "  gives  them  rain  from  heaven  and 
fi-uilful  seasons,  filling  their  hearts  with  food  and 
gladness."  How  various,  then,  the  ties,  how 
sacred  and  indissoluble  the  bonds,  which  shoukl 
unite  men  of  all  nations !  Every  man,  whether  he 
be  a  Jew  or  a  Greek,  a  Barbarian  or  a  Scythian^ 
a  Turk  or  a  Frenchman,  a  German  or  a  Swede,  a 
Hottentot  or  an  Indian, an  Englishman  or  a  Chi* 
nese,  is  to  be  considered  as  our  kinsman  and  our 
brother,  and,  as  such,  ought  to  be  embraced  with 
benevolence  and  affection.  In  whatever  region 
of  the  globe-  he  resides,  whatever  customs  or 
manners  he  adopts,  and  to  whatever  religious 
sjTstem  he  adheres,  he  is  a  member  of  the  same 
family  to  which  we  all  belong.  And  shall  we  feel 
indifferent  to  our  brethren,  shall  we  indulge  re* 
sentment  and  hostility  towards  them,  boeaaae 
they  are  separated  from  us  by  a  river,  by  a  chan 
nel,  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, or  by  an  arbitrary  line  drawn  by  the  jei^ 
lousy  of  despots,  or  because  their  government 
and  policy  are  different  from  oursi  Ought  we 
not,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  a  cordial  interest  in 
every  thing  that  concerns  them— to  rejoice  in 
their  prosperity,  to  feel  compassion  on  account 
of  the  ravages,  desolation,  and  miseiy  which  er* 
ror  andfolly,  vice  and  tyranny  may  have  produced 
among  them ;  and  to  alleviate,  to  the  utmost  off 
our  power,  the  misfortunes  and  oppressions  under 
which  they  groan?  Reason,  as  well  as  Chris* 
tianity,  spurns  at  that  narrow-minded  patriotism 
which  confines  its  regards  to  a  particular  coun« 
try,  and  would  promote  its  interests  by  any 
means,  although  it  should  prove  bjurious  to  every 
other  nation.  Whatever  tends  to  the  general  good 
of  the  whole  human  fitmily,  will  ultimately  be 
found  conducive  to  the  prosperity  an^mppinesa 
cf  every  particular  nation  and  tribe  pwhile,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  selfish  and  ungenerous  coiMluct 
towards  other  communities,  and  an  attempt  to  in* 
jure  or  degrade  them,  will  seldom  &il  to  deprive  IM 
of  the  benefits  we  wished  tosectU'e,and  to  expose 
us  to  the  evils  we  intended  to  avert.  Such  appear 
in  fact  to  be  the  principles  of  God's  moral  govern* 
ment  among  the  nations,  and  such.the  sanctions  by 
which  the  laws  of  natural  justice  are  enforced. 

Were  such  Vntiments  universally  recognised 
and  appreciated,  the  antipathies  of  nations  wouki 
speedily  be  vanquished,  and  union  and  harmony 
prevail  among  an  the  kindreds  of  the  earth.  And 
what  a  multitude  of  advantages  would  ensue— 
what  a  variety  of  interestmg  scenes  would  bo 
presented— what  an  immense  number  of  delight* 
fttl  associations  would  be  produced,  were  such  a 
onion  effect  among  mankind!  Were  msa 
over  all  the  globe  living  in  peace  and  bannooy, 
every  asa  wouki  be  navigated,  every  rs^oi  safr* 
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improTMnente.  "  We  tlioold  bdMid  die  tumf 
IndUui  of  Southern  Asia  (brcing  their  way 
up  its  mighty  rvnn  in  their  temthern  canoee,  to 
the  extremities  of  the  north,  and  dispfatyiof  on 
the  frozen  shores  of  the  icy  sea,  the  riches  of  tii» 
Ganf  es ;  the  Laplander  oorered  with  wann  Ptr 
arriving  in  southern  markets,  in  his  sledge  draim 
hy  reinndeer,  and  exposing  lor  sale  the  si^  skflia 
and  furs  of  Siberia;  and  the  copper*ooloari4 
American  Indian  traversing  the  Antilles,  and 
oonveying  from  isle  to  isle  his  gold  and  eineralda.* 
We  iiotM  occasionally  behold  numeraus  carai* 
vans  of  Arabians,  mounted  on  their  dromedaries 
and  camels,  and  tribes  of  Tartars,  Bedouins,  and 
Moof*  visiting  the  civilized  oountriee  of  Eurepo, 
laden  with  the  rarities  and  riches  of  their  re»> 
peetive  countries,  admiring  the  splendoar  of  ear 
dtiee  and  public  edifices,  learning  our  aru  md 
manufactures,  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  our 
literature  and  acienoee,  purchadng  our  commo- 
dities, procuring  specimens  of  our  philosophical 
instruments,  steam-engines,  and  mechuioftl 
powers — invitin|  agriculturiats,  artists,  i 
ics,  teachers,  mmisters  of  religion,  ma 
oians  and  philosophers,  to  settle  among  them,  lor 
the  piupose  of  improving  their  qrstem  of  husband 
ry,  rearing  cities,  towns  and  villages,  diseemiaaW 
ing  useful  knowledge,  and  introducing  the  arts  and 
enjoyments  of  civilized  society— at  the  saoM 
time  inviting  them  to  contract  marriages  with 
their  sisters  and  daughters,  and  thus,  by  new 
alliances,  to  nttmte  the  bramthm  of  the  facman 
famifyt  which,  though  descended  from  one  caa^ 
mon  parent,  have  been  so  long  disunited,— and 
which  disunion,  national  prejudices  and  antipa- 
thies, as  woU  as  climate  and  complexion,  have 
tended  to  perpetuate.  And,  whUe  we  were  thos 
instrumental  in  imparting  knowledge  and  im^ 
provements  to  other  nations,  we  eursellres  should 
reap  innumerable  advantages.  Our  traveDers 
and  narigators,  into  whatever  regions  they  might 
wi«h  to  penetrate,  would  feel  secure  frem  evefy 
hostile  attack,  and  would  recognise  in  erery  ooa 
they  met  a  friend  and  a  brother,  ready  to  reliefo 
their  necessities,  to  contribute  to  their  comiMft, 
and  to  direct  them  in  their  mercantile  arrange 
ments  and  scientific  researches.  Our  merohaats 
and  manu&cturers  vrould  find  numerous  empo* 
riums  for  their  goods,. and  new  openings  fcr 
commercial,  enterprise,  and  wooU  import  front 
other  countries  new  conveniences  and  cwnfoiia 
lor  the  use  of  their  countrymen  at  home. 

From  such  friendly  intercourses  we  shoold 
learn,  more  particulariy  than  we  have  yet  dono, 
the  Juitory  of  other  nations,  and  the  peculiar, 
etroumstances  in  which  they  have  existed,  pai^ 
ticularly  of  those  tribes  which  have  beea  cqmW 
dered  as  morina  bsyood  the  range  of  cirilised 
society.  All  that  we  at  present  know  of  tho 
luslory  of  many  foreign  nationsy  oonsfsta  of  a 
few  insnlated  sketches  and  aaeodotes,  pkkod 
op  it  randon  by  travallan  «lia  paMsdody  a  ta«r 
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ptomd,  its  seeaeiy  described,  its  productiooa 
ooUected,  its  botanical  peculiarities  asceruined, 
and  its  geological  structure  iovettigated.  The 
geography  oTtbe  globe  would  be  brought  to  per^ 
Motion ;  its  beauties,  bamvinies,  and  suUimiiiea 
displayed,  and  the  usefiil  productions  of  every 
dime  transported  to  every  country,  and  culti- 
vated in  every  land.  Science  would,  of  course, 
be  improved,  and  its  boundaries  enUurged ;  new 
physical  fiuits  would  be  discovered  for  confirming 
and  illustrating  its  principles,  and  a  broad  foun- 
dation laid  lor  carrying  it  to  periiMstion.  While, 
at  present,  every  traveller  in  quest  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  foreign  lands,  is  limited  in  his  ex- 
oursiona,  and  even  exposed  to  imminent  danger, 
|»y  the  rancour  of  lavage  tribes  and  the  jealmwy 
«f  despotio  goveremsnts— in  such  a  state  of 
things,  every  ftcility  would  be  given  to  his 
researches^  and  all  the  documents  of  history,and 
the  treasures  of  nature  and  art,  laid  open  to  his 
inspection.  He  wouki  be  conducted,  as  a  fncnd 
and  brother)  through  every  city  and  rural  soene ; 
tibe  processes  of  arts  and  manufactures,  the 
curiosities  of  nature,  and  the  arduves  of  litera- 
tnre  and  science,  would  belaid  open  to  his  view ; 
and  he  wouM  return  to  bis  native  land  loaded 
with  whatever  is  curious  and  useful  in  nature 
and  art',  and  enriched  with  new  accessions  to 
his  treasures  of  knowledge.  The  imowledge 
and  arts  of  one  oountry  would  thus  be  quickly 
transported  to  another ;  agricultural,  manu&ctur- 
ing  and  mechanical  improvements  would  be 
gradually  introduced  into  every  region ;  barren 
wastes  wouki  be  cultivated,  forests  cut  down, 
■arshes  drained,  cities  founded,  temples,  schools 
and  acadsmies  erected,  modes  of  rapid  commu- 
nication between  distant  countries  established, 
BOtual  interchanges  of  affection  promoted,  and 
*<  the  once  barren  deserts  made  to  rejoice  and 
blofisom  as  the  rose." 

We  shouM  then  behold  the  inhabitants  of 
distant  oountriea  arriving  on  our  shores  not 
with  tooAawks,  clubs,  spears,  muskets,  and 
other  hostile  weapoas,  but  with  the  symbols  of 
peace  and  the  productions  of  their  respedive 
dimes.  We  shouki  behold  the  Malayans,  the 
Chinese,  the  Cambodians,  the  Burmese,  the 
Persians  and  the  Japanese,  unfurling  their  ban- 
ners on  our  coasts  and  rivers,  unloading  their 
cargoes  of  tea,  coffee,  silks,  nankeens,  em- 
brokleries,  carpets,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  gold 
and  silver  omamenta  and  utensils — travening 
our  streets  and  squares  in  the  costmne  of  their 
respectiv/  oountriea,  gaxing  at  our  shops  and 
edifices,  wondering  at  our  manners  and  customs, 
nwngiing  in  oar  assemblies,  holding  intercourse 
with  our  artists  and  phtlooophefs,  attendhag  our 
Bcientifio  leetorea  and  experiajeols,  aoquiring  a 
knowledga  of  our  arts  and  sdenees,  and  return- 
ing  to  their  native  disMe  to  repoK  to  their  couo- 
trymsn  the  iafennatkn  they  had  raoeived,  and 
to  iatrodoca  aaoag  tlisin  our  diaootariei  and 
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hj9  or  veein  ki  dM  eooBirias  tbejr  degeiibe, 
who  wire  Mield  with  tuspicioD,  and  were  iin> 
pmfecdy  acquainted  with  thm  hagnages  of  the 
lihihinnni.  But,  from  a  bnuJiar  and  ooofiden- 
Hal  iaUccibuiae,  we  sbouW  become  acquainted 
with  the  whole  eeriee  of  their  history,  so  far  ai 
ll  is  knowa,  which  mi^  not  only  be  curious 
mi  iatereetiof  in  iteeU;  but  night  throw  a  light 
m  the  records  of  other  natioas,  on  the  ftcts  of 
•aered  history,  and  oa  the  geoeral  history  of  the 
mtid.  We  nugM  thus  know  something  of  the 
riirimslaiiLie  which  attended  the  early  diaptr- 
•Mof  aaakimi,— Um  iMotives  which  determined 
etsh  tribe  to  choo—  its  separate  habitotion  in  an 
■ifcaown  region,  apd  which  induced  them  to 
•rass  unknown  arms' of  the  sea,  to  traverse  moun- 
tains which  presented  no  path,  and  rirert  which 
had  not  yet  rseeived  a  name,  and  whose  com- 
HBaeemsnl  and  temtaaiion  were  alike  un- 
kwwB.  The  inibmation  which  distant  tribes 
jefiieu  oi,  when  we  approach  them  like  wvUke 
•dtentweis  or  ambitions  merchants,  would  be 
freely  rii— isinii, iKul,  when  we  mhigled  with 
Ihsm  as  friends  and  beoe&otori,  and  especially, 
iftsr  we  had  been  instrumental  in  meliorating 
their  physical  and  moral  condition,  and  in  com- 
■wiif  sting  to  Ihsm  our  improvements. 

And,  in  the  name  of  aB  that  is  sacred  and  be- 
■evolesA,  what  shoaU  hinder  such  harmonious 
and  aftctiooate  iatercoorws  between  nations 
iraca  being  amTersafiy  realized  t  Are  we  not  all 
hrschren  of  one  Am'ily?  Have  we  not  all  one 
Father?  Has  not  one  God  created  us?  Doesnot 
the  sasBspbaecsappoftos,  and  thesameatmo»> 
phsre  sorroond  us  7  Does  not  the  same  sun  cheer 
and  sntighlen  as?  Hare  we  not  the  same  physi- 
cal organaation,  the  same  mental  powers,  and 
the  saaM  immortal  deetinatiofi?  And  is  it  not  the 
imeeesl  ef  every  individual  of  the  human  Airaily 
that  sndi  a  friendly  intercourse  should  be  esta- 
Uiriiedl  Are  there  any  msi^wraMs  obstructions, 
siiy  rwpiMsWi  harriers,  any  aolarai  tmpotnbdi' 
Das,  that  prevent  soeh  a  iroion  among  the  na- 
rtonsf  Nor-knowledge,  combined  with  moral 
prtadple  and  true  religion,  if  universally  diffUsed, 
weaU  speedily  eOectnate  this  wonderful  trana- 
fenaafiim  Enlighten  the  understandings,  direct 
ihe  naoral  powers  of  man,  extend  the  knowledge 
ef  daistianity  through  the  world,  and  a  broad 
iaawlaliun  win  be  laid-for  unhrerial  improvement, 
and  imimnalfrimdtkip  among  all  nations. 
Boc,  HI  order  that  we  may  be  instrumental  in 
'of  the  way  fer  so  deiirable  an  event,  our 
t  towards  odier  natioRS,  and  particularly 
lids  andviliaed  aihes,  must  be  very  different 
I  what  it  has  generally  been  ro  the  ages  that 
aaa  past.  We  mast  becosse,  not  die  phmderart 
aad  destroyers,  but  the  instmelorv  and  Uie  beae- 
fcaiewefmiahiil.  InsMad  of  sending  forth  the 
artilsry  of  war,  ftr  die  stAjngation  of  distant  nn- 
tiaas,  wa  anst  onilbmdy  display  dM  baaaer  of 
bvi  id  dwhwtAtrfPsaoa;  instead  of  despatch- 


ing  crowds  of  needy  adventureit,  fired  with  tha 
cursed  love  of  goM,  to  plunder  and  to  kill,  like  tha 
Spaniards  in  their  conquest  of  Mexico  aiid  Pera, 
•—we  must  send  forth  armies  of  enlightened  b^ 
ne&ctors,  to  traverse  the  benighted  nations,  to 
carry  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth  within  tha 
region  of  Pagan  darkness,  to  impart  to  them  dia 
blessings  of  instruction,  and  the  comforts  and 
conveniences  of  civilised  life.  Instead  of  landing 
on  their  shores  swords  and  spears  and  musketry, 
-ploughshares,  prtming  hooks,  and  every  other 
agricultural  implement,  must  be  plentiftilly  sup- 
plied to  all  ihe  inhabitants.  Instead  of  carrytng 
into  slavery  their  chikhren  and  relatives,  and  im* 
bittering  ibyr  lives  with  cnid  treatment,  like  tha 
Spanianls  and  the  Portuguese,  in  reference  to  the 
African  negtoes,  we  must,  proclaim  "  liberty  to 
the  captives,  aad  die  opening  of  the  prison-doom 
to  them  that  are  bound."  In  short,  our  coodoet 
must  be  almost  diametrically  opposite  to  that 
which  political  intrigueni  have  generally  pursoed 
tovrards  other  states,  if  we  would  promote  union 
among  the  nations.  Our  selfishness  must  be 
changed  intobenefieence,  our  pride  into  homiUty, 
our  avarice  into  generosity,  and  our  malignity 
into  kindness  and  benevolence.  Kindness  and 
benevulent  attentions  will  sometimes  subdue  even 
the  most  ferocious  animals,  and  will  seklom  &H  to 
soften  the  breast  of  the  most  savage  people,  and 
to  win  their  affections.  There  is  scarcely  an  in- 
dividual within  the  range  of  the  human  species, 
or  even  within  the  range  of  animated  nature,  but 
is  susceptible  of  the  impressions  of  love ;  and  if 
such  principles  and  adections  were  to  direct  the 
foture  intercourses  of  nations,  we  mi^t  expect, 
ere  k>ng,  to  bebokl  the  commencement  of  that 
happy  era,  when  "  the  wikiemess  and  sditaiy 
place  shall  be  glad,  when  nation  shall  no  longer 
lift  up  swoid  against  nation,  when  righteousness 
and  praise  shall  spring  forth  before  all  thenar 
tioni,  and  when  there  fthall  be  nothing  to  hurt 
or  destroy"  among  all  the  families  of  the  earth. 

v.— A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  woul^ 
he  one  general  mean  of  promoting  anion  in  Ms 
Chriatian  Church, 

It  is  a  lamentable  &ct,  that  throughout  the 
whole  worU,  there  is  no  system  of  religion,  tha 
votaries  of  which  aro  subdivided  into  so  many 
sectaries  as  those  who  profess  an  adherence  to 
die  Christian  laid).  Within  Uie  Umits  of  Great 
Britain,  there  are  perhaps  not  much  fewer  than 
a  hundred  different  denominations  of  Christians 
belonging  to  die  Protestant  church.  We  have 
Cahinists,  Arminians,  Baxterians,  Aatinomi* 
aas,  Ariaas  and  Unitarians,  Episcopalians, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Inde- 
psndents,  Seceders,  Brownists,  Sandemaniatts, 
Qnakers,  Moravians,  Bwedenborgiane,  MiUe- 
narians,  Sabbatarians, Pniiimalists,  BubUpaa- 
Suprakpearians,  Dnnhsra,  KDhamttes, 
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Sbtken,  &c. .  Of  some  of  these  there  are 
■everal  subdivisioos.  Thus,  there  are  three  or 
ibur  denominations  oC  Seceders,  four  or  five  of 
Baptists,  three  or  four  of  Methodists,  and  two 
or  three  of  Glaseitos  or  Sanderoanians.  Most 
of  these  denominations  recognise  the  leading 
truths  of  divine  revelation, --the  natural  knd 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,— the  fall  of  man, 
—the  necessity  of  a  Saviour, — the  incarnation 
of  Christ,-Mhe  indispensable  duty  of  &ith  in 
him  for  the  remission  oF  sins,->-the  necessity  of 
regeneration,  and  of  holiness  in  principle  and 
practice,— tJie  obligalioo  of  the  moral  law,— (he 
doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  puoi8hments,^n 
short,  every  thing  by  which  Christianity  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Mahomedanism,  Pagan  idola- 
tary,  and  all  the  other  sjrstems  of  religion  that 
prevail  in  the  world.  Yet,  while  agreeing  in 
the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith, 
they  continue  in  a  state  of  separation  from  each 
other,  as  if  they  had  no  common  bond  of  union, 
and,  as  rival  sects,  are  too  frequently  in  a  state 
of  alienation,  and  even  of  open  hostility.  The 
points  in  which  they  difier  are  frequently  so  mi- 
nute as  to  be  incapable  of  being  accurately  de- 
fined, or  rendered  palpable  to  an  impartial  in- 
quirer. Where  the  difference  is  most  apparent, 
it  consists  chiefly  in  a  diversity  of  opinion* res- 
pecting such  questions  as  th^  following:— 
Whether  the  election  of  roan  to  eternal  life  be 
absolute  or  conditional,— whether  Christ  died 
for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  or  only  for  a  li- 
mited number, — whether  there  be  a  gradation 
or  an  equality  among  the  ministers  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,— whether  every  particular  society 
of  Christians  has  power  to  regulate  its  own  a^ 
fairs,  or  ought  to  be  in  subjection  to  higher 
courts  of  judicature, — whether  the  ordinance  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  should  be  received  in  the  pos- 
ture of  sittingor  of  kneeling,— whether  Baptism 
should  be  administered  to  ioifants  or  adults,  or  be 
performed  by  dipping  or  sprinkling,  &et  Such 
are  some  of  the  points  of  dispute,  which  have 
torn  the  Christian  church  into  a  number  of 
shreds,  and  produced  among  the  diflTerent  secta- 
ries jealousies,  recriminationa  and  contentions. 
When  we  consider  the  number  and  the  import 
lance  of  the  leading  facts  and  doctrines  in  which 
they  all  agree,  it  appears  somewhat  strange  and 
even  absurd,  that  they  should  stand  aloof  from 
each  other,  and  even  assume  a  hostile  attitude, 
on  account  of  such  comparatively  trivial  differ- 
ences of  opinbn,  especially  when  they  all  pro- 
fess to  be  promoting  the  same  grand  object, 
travelling  to  the  same  heavenly  country,  tfnd 
expect,  ere  kxig»  to  sit  down  in  harmony  in  the 
mansions  above.  The  grand  principles  of  bu- 
tnan  action,  which  it  is  the  chief  object  of  Re- 
f  elation  to  establish,  and  the  precepts  of  morality 
which  ought  to  govern  the  affeetions  and  conduct 
•f  every  Christkui,  are  reoogniied  by  ail ;  and 


why  then  should  tb^  separate  from  each  other* 
and  remain  at  variance  on  sccount  of  matters  li 
«  doubtful  disputation  ?" 

The  evt7s  which  flow  from  such  a  divided 
state  of  Christian  society,  are  numerous  and 
much  to  be  deplored.  A  sectarian  spirit  has 
burst  asunder  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  and 
prevented  that  harmonious  and  affectionate  in- 
tercourse among  Christians  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  enjoyments  of  social  religion.  It  has  in- 
fused jealousies,  fanned  the  flame  of  animosity 
and  discord,  set  friends,  brethren  and  families  at 
variance,  and  shattered  even  civil  communities 
into  factions  and  parties.  It  has  kindled  cc»- 
tentions  and  heart-burnings,  produced  envyings, 
animosites,  and  hatred  of  brethren,  burst  astm- 
der  the  strongest  ties  cf  natural  affection,  and 
has  led  professed  Christians  to  violate  the 
plainest  dictates  of  humanity  and  of  natural  joa- 
tice.  It  has  excited  a  feverish  xeal  for  the  pe- 
culiarities of  a  sectary,  while  the  distinguishing 
features  of  Christianity  have  either  been  over- 
looked or  trampled  under  foot.  It  has  wasted 
money  unnecessarily  in  erecting  separate  places 
of  worship,  which  might  have  been  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  our  comm(»  Christi- 
anity. It  has  even  corrupted  our  veiv  jTrayerv, 
infused  into  them  human  passions,  and  a  spirit  of 
party,  and  confined  them  to  the  narrow  limits  of 
our  own  sectary,  as  if  the  Omnipotent,  whom  we 
profess  to  adore,  were  biassed  by  the  same  pre- 
judices as  ourselves,  and  dispensed  his  favours 
according  to  our  contracted  views.  Could  we 
fly  with  the  swiftness  of  an  angelic  messenger 
through  the  various  assemblies  convened  tm  die 
Christian  Sabbath,  while  they  are  offering  op 
their  prayers  to  heaven,  what  a  repulsive  and 
discordant  scene  would  present  itself,  when  we 
beheki  the  leaders  of  certain  sectaries  confining 
their  petitions  to  their  own  votaries,  imploring  a 
tpedal  blessing  upon  themselves,  as  if  they  were 
the  chief  favourites  of  heaven,  lamenting  the 
errors  of  others,  throwing  out  inuendos  against 
rival  sectaries,  taking  credit  to  themselves  as 
the  chief  depositories  of  gospel  truth,  and  thank- 
ing God  for  their  superior  attainments  in  Chrta- 
tian  perfection !  How  unlike  the  noble,  bene- 
volent  and  expansive  spirit  which  Christianity 
inculcates ! — Nay,  the  intolerance  which  the  di« 
visions  of  the  Christian  churdi  have  engendered| 
has  established  Inquisitions  fi)r  the  purpose  of 
torturing  and  burning  supposed  heretics)  haa 
banishedf  imprisoned,  plundered,  hanged  utd 
committed  to  the  flames,  thousands  and  ten  thou* 
sands,  on  account  of  their  religioua  cpUdont ;  and . 
many  eminent  characters,  illustrious  for  piety 
and  virtue,  have  fallen  victims  to  such  uncbrie- 
tian  barbarities. 

In  particular,  the  divisions  and  coDteatiooa  off 
Chri^ians  have  been  one  of  the  chief  eatisea  of 
tht  prognm  qf  ififidtlitjf.  The  truth  and  eatcel* 
lenoe  of  our  religion  can  only  be  eidubited  to  ths 
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ivuU  I7  ill  effects.  And  when,  instead  of  tore, 
uioa  Aod  bennoojr  among  its  profesaorfl,  we  he- 
boid bitter  eeTjiogs,  ichlsiiu,  cootentions  and 
uufBodties,  there  appears  nothing  to  allure  vi» 
ciout  and  uothioking  ininds  to  examine  its  eri- 
deaces,  and  to  give  it  an  impartial  hearing. 
"  First  ajgree  among  yourselves,*^  infidels  repiy* 
^  sad  then  we  will  consider  the  truth  and  import 
Usee  of  your  c^inions.'*  Such  a  mode  of  rea- 
soning and  oondoct  is  indeed  both  absurd  and 
as&ir,  when  the  genuine  doctrines  and  requisi- 
tioQB  of  Christianity  are  daarly  slated  in  its  ori- 
fioal  records,  and  which  they  ought  to  examine 
lor  themselires ;  bat  it  is  a  circumstance  much  to 
be  deplored,  that  Christians,  by  their  sectarian 
loinMsities,  should  throw  a  stumbling-block  in 
the  way  of  rational  investigation  into  the  truths 
and  fiiuodations  of  religion,  and  cause  thourands 
tosmmUeand&ll  to  their  destruction.  But,  what 
b  perhaps  worst  oTall,  it  has  greatly  retarded,  and 
stiH  retards,  the  universal  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity  through  the  world.  Something  has  indeed 
been  effected,  of  late  years,  by  various  sections 
of  the  Cbristjan  cfaorch,  in  the  different  Mis- 
■iomry  enterprises  which  they  have  conducted, 
in  their  separate  capacities ;  but  it  is  not  too 
laadi  10  affirm,  that,  bad  they  acted  in  combin»- 
tioo  and  in  harmony,  in  the  missionary  cause, 
tw  times  more  good  would  have  been  effected 
dian  has  ever  yet  been  accomplished.  Besides, 
in  our  present  mode  of  propagating  the  Gospel 
aoMing  the  heathen,  we  are  to  a  certain  extent, 
lowing  the  seeds  of  those  unhappy  dissensions 
wUcfa  have  so  Jong  prevailed  among  oursehres. 
And,  Iberdbre,  till  the  difierent  religious  deno- 
■unations,  id  this  and  other  Christian  lands,  be 
broogtii  into  a  more  general  and  harmonious 
■oos,  we  canool  expect  to  behold  a  rapid  and 
ttteasive  propagatioii  of  prinutive  Christianity 
throughout  the  Pagan  world. 

Such  are  some  of  the  evils  which  a  sectarian 
^Nrit  has  produced  in  the  Christian  Church.  It 
is  ahnosi  nesdleis  to  say,  that  they  do  not  origi- 
nate intbegeatusof  the  Gospel,  which  isdirect- 
Ij  opposed  to  such  a  spirit,  but  in  the  corruption 
of  boman  nalnre,  and  the  perversion  of  true  re- 
Ugioo.  They  have  their  rise  in  ignorance,— in 
igaoraaoe  both  of  the  revelations  of  the  Bible, 
eonsidared  as  one  whole,  and  of  those  truths  of 
kisaory,  phUooophy,  and  general  science,  which 
have  «  leodency  to  liberalize  and  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  human  mind.  This  ignorance 
nalamlly  leads  to  Mttf-coneeUj  and  an  obstinate 
■tisf  hf nfiit  to  precooceived  opinions  and  party 
pisfMiicsi,  10  attaining  an  undue  importance  to 
eertaia  sobordtnale  awl  &vonrite  opinions,  and 
ovefiooking  the  grand  eaoentials  of  the  Chris- 
'9;  and  thus  prevents  the  mind  from 
I  its  views,  and  taking  a  luminous  and 
anvey  of  the  general  bearings 
ing  features  of  the  religion  of  the 
BMu  Aad,  if  siioiiBtaneroy»  and  forioui  evils 
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have  fiJlowed  from  the  divisions  of  Christians,  it 
becomes  an  important  inquiry,  whether  they  have 
ever  been  productive  of  advantages  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  such  pernicious  effects.  Is  an 
obscure  question,  in  relation  to  church-govern- 
ment, to  be  set  in  competition  with  Christian 
union?  Is  a  metaphysical  opinion  about  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  his  councils  during  eter- 
nity past,  to  be  otMtinately  maintained,  although 
the  strongest  bonds  of  Christian  love  should  ther^ 
by  be  burst  asunder  f  Is  the  rigid  adherence  to 
an  opinion  respecting  dipping  or  sprinkling  in 
baptism,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  dogma  in  refe- 
rence to  the  extent  of  Christ's  redemption,  under 
pretence  of  bearing  a  testimony  in  behalf  of 
Divine  truth,  to  l>e  considered  as  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  the  numerous  evils  which  htfve 
ffewed  from  a  sectarian  spirit  ?  Can  we  suppose, 
that  He  whose  law  is  /oiw,  who  hath  commanded 
us  to  <*  keep  the  unity  cf  the  Spirit  in  the  bond 
of  peace,"  and  who  hath  declared,  again  and 
again,  b  the  most  explicit  terms,  "  By  this  shall 
all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love 
<Mie  another ;"  are  we  to  suppose,  that  He  will 
consider  the  maintenance  of  such  opinions,  un- 
der such  pretences,  as  a  warrant  for  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  hiw  of  charity,  or  the  breach  of  Chris- 
tian union,  or  that  he  seta  a  higher  value  on  ii^ 
tellectual  subtleties  and  speculative  opinions,  than 
on  the  practical  requisitions  of  his  word,  and  tha 
manifestations  of  Christian  temper  and  conduct  ? 
To  answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative, 
would  be  little  short  of  offering  an  insult  to  the 
King  of  Zion.  Whatever  is  not  so  clearly  re» 
vealed  in  Scripture,  that  every  rational  and  se- 
rious inquirer  does  not  plainly  perceive  it  to  be 
truth  or  duty,  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  be  of 
such  importance,  as  to  warrant  the  breach  of  tha 
unity  of  the  church.  For  the  inspired  writers, 
who  were  the  vehicles  cf  a  revelation  from  hea- 
ven^,  can  never  be  supposed  to  have  used  vague 
or  ambiguous  language  in  explaining  and  enfor- 
cing matters  of  tl^  first  importance. 

If  we  consider  the  temper  and  conduct  of  many 
of  those  who  are  sticklers  upon  phrases,  and 
zealous  about  matters  of  mere  form,  we  shall  be 
convinced  how  few  beneficial  practical  effects  are 
the  result  of  a  narrow  sectarian  spirit.  While 
they  appear  fired  with  a  holy  zeal  lest  the  purity 
of  divine  ordinances  should  be  tainted  by  un- 
washen  hands,  you  will  sometimes  find  them  im- 
mersed b  the  grossest  sensualities  and  immorali- 
ties of  conduct.  W))ile  they  are  severe  stick- 
lers for  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  primitive 
form  and  order  of  a  Christian  church,  you  will 
not  unfrequently  find  disorder  reigning  in  their 
families,  the  instruction  ^  their  children  and 
servants  neglected,  and  a  sour  and  boisterous 
spirit  manifMted  in  all  their  intercourses  with 
their  domestics.  Yea,  you  will  find,  in  numer* 
om  instances,  that  they  scruple  not  to  practisa 
/rands  in  the  eourM  of  their  basiDe«,  and  that 
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yoQ  can  have  less  dependance  on  their  promise! 
than  OD  those  of  the  men  of  the  world,  who  make 
DO  pretences  to  religion.  As  an  excellent  writer 
has  well  observed.  "  An  ardent  temperament 
converts  the  enthusiast  into  a  zealot,  who,  while 
he  is  laborious  in  wbning  proeelytes,  discharges 
common  duties  very  remissly,  aiid  is  found  to  be 
a  more  punctilious  observer  of  his  creed  than  of 
his  word.  Or,  if  his  imaginaticm  is  fertile,  be 
becomes  a  visionary,  who  lives  on  better  terms 
with  angeb  and  with  seraphs,  than  with  his 
children,  servants,  and  neighbours ;  or,  he  is  one 
who,  while  he  reverences  the  *  thrones,  domi- 
nions, and  powers '  of  the  invisible  world,  vents 
his  spleen  in  railing  on  all  *  dignities  and  powers 
on  earth.'  »'* 

What  are  the  reTtudiea  then,  which  may  be 
applied  for  healing  the  unhappy  divisions  which 
have  arisen  in  the  Christian  church  1  It  is  evi- 
ident,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  must  discard  the 
'  greater  part  of  tJiose  human  systems  of  divinity, 
and  those  polemical  writings  and  controversies, 
which  have  fanned  the  flame  of  animosity,  and 
whidi  have  so  frequently  been  substituted  in  the 
loom  of  the  oracles  of  God.  We  must  revert  to 
the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  standanTof  every  reli- 
gious opinion,  and  fix  our  attention  chiefly  on 
thoae  matters  of  paramount  importance  which  are 
vObviottsto  every  attentive  reader,  and  which  enter 
into  the  essence  of  the  Christian  system.  For, 
to  maintain,  that  the  Scriptures  are  not  suffici- 
ently clear  and  explicit  in  regard  to  every  thing 
that  has  a  bearing  on  the  present  comfort  and  the 
everlasting  happiness  of  mankind,  is  nothing  short 
of  a  libel  on  the  character  of  the  sacred  writers, 
nod  an  indignity  ofllered  to  Him  by  whose  Spirit 
they  were  inspired.  We  must  also  endeavour  to 
discard  the  "  vain  janglings,*'  the  sophistical 
reasonings,  and  the  metaphysical  refinements  of 
the  schools,  and  the  technical  terms  of  polemical 
theology ,  such  as  trinity y  ypottatkal  union,  »acra- 
mentSf  &c.  and,  in  our  discussions,  especially  on 
mysterious  or  doubtful  subjects,  adhere  as  nearly 
AS  possible  to  the  language  of  the  inspired  writ- 
ers. In  particular,  more  attention  ought  to  be 
paid  to  the  manifestation  of  Christian  (ove,  and 
tbeprocfiee  of  religion,  than  to  a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  view  witli  regard  to  certain  theological 
dogmas.  For  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  a  man 
may  be  animated  by  holy  principles  and  disposi- 
tions, although  he  may  have  an  obscure  concep-^ 
tk)n,  or  may  even  entertain  an  erroneous  opinion, 
of  some  of  the  doctrines  of  religion ;  and  we  know 
by  experience,  that  men  may  contend  zealously 
for  what  are  considered  orthodox  doctrines,  and 
yet  be  destitute  of  the  spirit  of  religion,  and  tram- 
ple on  its  most  important  practical  requirements. 
And,  were  the  apirit  of  our  holy  religion  thorough- 
ly to  pervade  the  diOerent  sections  of  the  church 
— ^ere  Christian  qffeetUm  more  generally  mani- 
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fested  among  all  wrho  bear  the  Christian 
and  the  practical  injunctions  of  Christianity  uni- 
formly exemplified  in  their  conduct,  we  irfiotdd 
soon  behold  a  general  coincidence  of  opinion  on 
every  thmg  that  can  be  deemed  important  in  re- 
ligion, and  a  mutual  candour  and  forbearance,  fat 
regard  to  all  subordinate  opinions,  that  do  not 
enter  into  the  essence  of  religion,  and  which 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  private  judgment  of  every  - 
inquirer. 

But  I  entertain  little  hope  that  such  measuree 
will  be  adopted,  and  an  object  so  desirable  accom- 
plished, while  so  much  ignorance  still  pervades 
the  minds  of  the  majority  of  Christians,  and  whde 
the  range  of  their  intellectual  'views  is  so  much 
contracted.  It  is  only  when  the  effects  of  a  gcn^ 
ral  diffusion  of  knowledge  shall  be  moire  exten- 
sively felt,  that  a  more  general  and  cordial  wrioQ 
oftheChristian  world  is  to  be  expected.  Light  in 
the  understanding  is  the  source  of  all  reformations, 
the  detector  of  all  evils  and  abuses,  the  correc- 
tor of  all  errors  and  misconceptions,  and  the 
stimulus  to  every  improvement.  It  dispds  Ae 
mists  which  prevented  our  distinct  visi<m  of  the 
objects  of  our  contemplation,  discovers  the  stumb- 
ling-blocks over  which  we  bad  fallen,  points  ont 
the  devious  ways  into  which  we  had  wandered, 
and  presents  before  us  every  object  in  its  jtist 
magnitude  and  proportions.  The  knowledge  to 
which  I  allude  consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  system 
of  divine  revelation,  in  all  its  connexions  and 
bearmgs, — and,  in  the  next  place,  in  an  acquafa- 
tance  with  all  thoee  hbtorical,  geographical,  and 
scientific  fiicts  which  have  a  tendency  to'expaad 
the  capacity  of  the  mind,  and  to  enlarge  ourcoo- 
ceptiona  of  the  attributes  of  God,and  of  the  ways  of 
his  providence.  Wherever  the  mind  is  thorough- 
ly enlightened  in  the  knowledge  of  such  subjecta, 
the  tendency  to  bigotry  and  sectarianism  voft 
quickly  be  destroyed,  and  the  partition  wafla 
which  now  separate  the  diflerent  sectiens  of  the 
church  will  gradually  be  tmdermined  and  crtimUe 
into  dust.  This  might  be  illustrated  from  tlie 
very  nature  of  the  thing.  A  man  whose  miod 
is  shrouded  in  comparative  ignorance,  is  like  ft 
person  who  lands  on  an  unknown  country  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and  forms  hb  opinion  of  its 
scenery  and  inhabitants  from  the  obscure  and 
limited  view  he  is  obliged  to  i^e  of  them,  daring 
the  course  of  a  few  hours, — while  he  whose  mind 
is  enlightened  in  every  department  of  human  and 
divine  knowledge,  is  like  one  who  has  taken  a 
minute  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  sanM 
country,  traversed  its  length  and  breadth,  min- 
gled with  every  class  of  its  inhabitants,  visitad  to 
cities,  towns,  and  viflages,  and  studio  its  arts 
and  sciences,  its  laws,  customs,  and  anttqnitiev. 
The  one  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  and  inac- 
curate conception  of  the  country  he  has  vlsted, 
and  oould  convey  only  a  similar  conception  to 
othen,— the  other  hu  luxjnired  a  correct  idea  «» 
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^  MOOS  be  has  surwydd,  and  can  fonn  anaccu- 
rale  judgment  of  ibe  nature,  the  tendency,  and 
bearing  of  the  lawa,  inatilutions,  and  political 
ecoaooi;  which  have  been  the  lubject  of  bis  inves- 
tiiatioQf.    So  thai  the  accounts  given  by  these 
tvo  riiiters,  of  the  same  countiy,  behoved  to  be 
■ateriaily  differaoU     The  sectarian  bigot  is  one 
who  his  takeo  a  partial  and  limited  view  of  one 
'  sr  two  departments  of  the  field  of  revelation,  who 
fixes  hb  atfteatioD  oa  a  few  of  its  minute  objects, 
and  who  overlooks  the  sublimity  and  the  grand 
beariags  of  its  more  magnificent  scenery.     The 
Man  ofknowledge  explores  it  throagbooi  its  length 
aad  breadth,  fins  his  sje  upon  its  dtstinguishiog 
feataras,  and  brings  aU  the  information  he  has 
lefured  fioa  other  quarters,  to  assist  his  coooep- 
CioBs  «f  the  natve,  the  bearings,  and  relations  of 
the  imltifcrions  objects  presented  to  his  view. 
Hm  hmunoos  views  he  has  taken  of  the  leading 
flbfsoisanddesigBofrwTeiatioo,  and  the  expansive 
oonesptions  he  has  noqnired  of  the  perfections  of 
Him  by  whom  il  was  imparted, — will  never  suf- 
ftrUmtobelisTe,  tfaatit  is  agreeable  to  the  will 
•fQcd  that  a  Chnatian  society  shoaldbe  rent 
•MBMlar  ia  iha  spirit  of  animosity,  because  one 
futf  awhuains,  for  exampls,  tbaXdqtping  is  the 
tine  HMidn  of  peifbrming  baptism,  and  the  othor, 
that  It  sboMJdbe  adnwmsutred  by  sprtnJMtiiy,  while 
Ihey  both  rsoogaissil  as  a  divwe  ordiiiance,  and 
sjmbolical  of  spirilnal  Ueasiags^— or  that  such 
etmduot  can  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
fbryoTOodl,  aad  the  best  interests  of  men.    He 
can  never  believe  that  that  incomprehensible  Be- 
tog  who  inhabiteth  eternity,  who  superintends  the 
9ttkin  ef  ten  thousand  workis,  and  who  hath  ex- 
hibited in  his  weed  the  way  to  etem^  life  in  the 
dearest  light— should  attach  so  great  adegree  of 
inportaaos  lo  such  questions,  that  either  the  one 
fsv^  or  the  other  slMNild  be  considered  as  exclu- 
sive sopportscs  of  divine  truth,  while  they  in- 
fringe the  taw  of  Christian  k>ve,  and  forbear  **  to 
keep  the  nni^  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.** 
For,  in  refiwenoe  to  the  example  now  stated,  a 
Uw  drops  of  water  are  equally  aiym6o/  or  emblem 
ts  the  mass  of  liquid  in  a 'mighty  river ;— and  to 
consider  the  Almighty  as  befaokiing  with  appro- 
bation such  speculations,  and  their  consequent 
effects,  would  be  little  short  of  affixing  a  libel  on 
bis  moral  character.    The  roan  of  knowledge  is 
disposed  to  view  in  the  same  light,  almost  all  the 
mmule  questions  and  circumstantial  opinions, 
which  have  been,  the  cause  of  separating  the 
church  of  Christ  into  its  numerous  compartments.' 
If  we  attend  to  facts,  we  shall  fiikl,  that,  in 
amety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  the  man  who 
is  a  violeot  party-partisan,  is  one  whose  ideas  run 
in  one  narrow  track,  and  who  has  taken  a  very 
liarited  andoartial  survey  of  the  great  objects  of 
raligion.    He  is  generatty  unacquainted  with  the 
range  q(  history,  the  facta  of  science,  the  phik>- 
aoJby  of  natmv,  and  the  physical  and  moral  state 
m^igtMat  OBftioof .    His  naiiid  never  ranges  over 


the  globe,  nor  contemplates  the  remote  wonders 
of  the  Creator's  empire.  His  reading  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  volunies  and  pamphlets  publish- 
ed by  the  partisans  of  his  own  sect ;  he  can  rua 
over  the  scriptures  and  arguments  which  sup- 
port his  opinions,  like  a  racer  in  hn  course,  but, 
if  you  break  in  upon  his  train  of  thought,  andrfr> 
quire  him  to  prove  his  positions,  as  he  goes 
along,  he  is  at  a  stand,  wad  knows  not  how  t« 
proceed.  While  he  magnifies,  with  a  microsco- 
pic eye,  the  importance  of  his  own  peculiar  views, 
he  almost  overlooks  die  grand  and  distinguishing 
truths  of  the  Bible,  in  which  all  true  Christians 
are  agreed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  scarcely 
one  instance  out  of  a  hundred,  of  men  whoss 
minds  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  truths  of 
science  and  revelation,  being  the  vk>lent  abettors 
of  sectarian  opinions,  or  indulging  in  party  ani- 
mosities ;  for,  knowledge  and  libeiralily  of  senti- 
ments almost  uniformly  go  band  in  hand.  WbiU 
we  ought  to  recognise  and  appreciate  eve^y  por- 
tion of  divine  truth,  in  so  far  as  we  perceive  its 
evidence, — it  is,  nevertheless,  the  dictate  of  an 
eplightened  understanding,  that  thorn  truthi  vMck 
are  of  tkejirtt  importance^  demand  our  Jbrai  and 
ehitf  Mention.  Every  controversy,  Sjgitated 
among  Christians  on  subjects  of  inferior  imports 
anoe,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  witlidraw  the  at- 
tention from  the  great  objects  which  distinguish 
the  revelations  of  the  Bible;  and  there  cannot  be 
a  more  absurd  or  fiital  delusion,  than  to  acqtrire 
correct  notions  on  matters  comparatively  unioH 
portant,  while  we  throw  into  the  shade,  or  bat 
&intly  apprehend,  those  truths  which  are  essen- 
tial to  religion,  and  of  everlasting  moment.  Every 
enlightened  Christian  perceives  the  truth  and 
importance  of  this  position ;  and  were  it  to  be 
universally  acted  upon,  sectarian  divisions  and 
contentions  would  soon  cease  to  exist ;  for  they 
have  almoBt  uniformly  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  attaching  too  great  a  degree  of  import- 
ance to  matters  of  inferior  moment. 

Were  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
church,  therefore,  thoroughly  enlightened,  and 
imbued  with  the  moral  principles  of  the  religioa 
of  Jesus,  we  should  soon  behold,  among  all  deno- 
minations, a  tendency  to  union,  on  the  broad  ba- 
sis of  recognising  the  grand  essential  truths  of 
Christianity,  which  formed  the  principal  subjects 
of  discussion  in  the  sermons  of  our  Saviour  and 
his  apostles — and  a  spirit  of  forbearance  mani- 
fested in  regard  to  all  opinions  on  matters  of  infe- 
rior importance.  Were  this  period  arrived— 
and,  from  the  signs  of  our  times,  its  approach 
cannot  be  Very  distant — it  would  be  attended 
with  a  train  of  the  most  glorious  and  auspKk>us 
effects.  A  merging  of  party  differences,  and  a 
consequent  union  of  enlightened  Christians, 
would  dissip^  that  spirit  of  trifling  in  religioa 
by  which  so  much  time  has  been  absorbed  in  die- 
cussing  sectarian  opinions,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
great  ol>|ecUof  the  Christian fiiith ;  for  wheo 
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trivial  controversies  are  quuhed,  the  time  and 
attention  they  abiorbed  would  be  devoted  to  more 
lublime  and  important  investigations.  It  would 
have  a  powerful  infloence  on  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  throughout  the  heathen  world ;  for 
the  whole  Christian  world  would  then  beconM 
one  gyand  Missionary  Society,  whose  operations 
would  be  conducted  with  more  efficiency  and 
•kill,  whose  fiinds  would  be  much  more  ample, 
and  whose  Missionaries  would  be  beUer  educat- 
ed than  they  now  are— -and  those  sectarian  differ^ 
ences  of  opinion,,  which  now  produce  so  many 
unhappy  dissensicHis,  for  ever  prevented  from 
disturbing  the  harmony  of  oooveits  in  distaaC 
lands.  It  would  cheriah  the  priaciple  of  Chris- 
tian love,  detach  it  from  every  unholy  jealousy, 
and  reader  it  more  ardeot  and  expansive  in  its 
philanthropic  operations.  It  woald  produce  a 
powerful  and  beneficial  influence  upon  the  neo 
of  the  world,  and  even  upon  infidels  theoMslves ; 
k  would  snatc^  from  them  one  of  their  most  pow- 
erful arguments  against  the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
and  would  allure  them  to  the  investigation  of  its 
evidences,  by  the  exhibition  it  gave  of  its  harmo- 
nious and  happy  effbcts.  It  would  have  an  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  the  Ronaan  Catholics,  in 
leading  them  to  an  unbiassed  inquiry  into  the 
grounds  on  which  the  Protestant  church  is  eata- 
Miahed.  At  present,  when  called  upon  to  ex- 
amine the  doctrhies  of  Protestantism,  they  retort 
apon  us-^'*  Tou  are  divided  into  a  hundred  di^ 
leront  sectaries,  and  are  at  variance  among 
yourselves ;  show  us  whicb  of  these  sects  is  in 
possession  of  the  truth,  and  we  will  then  examine 
your  pretensions,  and  perhaps  come  over  to  your 
standard.*'  It  would  have  an  influence  on  the 
lewish  people,  in  removing  their  prejudices 
against  the  religion  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  espe- 
cially, were  it  followed,  as  it  likdy  would  be, 
with  a  repeal  of  all  those  statutes  which  have 
imposed  upon  them  dtsabilitiea^  deprived  them  - 
of  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  subjected  them  to 
tmchristian  severities.  In  short— -in  connezion 
with  the  general  manifestation  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple—it would  produce  a  benign  influence  tm 
•urroundiog  nations,  and  on  the  world  at  large. 
For  a  body  of  Christians,  in  such  a  country  as 
ours,  formed  into  one  grand  association,  andacU 
ing  in  harmony,  must  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  councils  of  the  nation  ;  and  our  political 
intercourses  with  other  states,  being  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  Christian  principles  and  laws, 
would  invite  their  attehtion  to  a  religion  pro- 
ductive of  so  much  harmony  and  so  many  bene- 
ficial effects.  Peace  and  iraity  in  the  churdi 
would  have  a  tendency  to  promote  peace  and 
friendship  among  nations ;  the  cause  of  univer- 
lal  education  would  be  promoted,  without  those 
obstructions  which  now  arise  from  sectarian  pre- 

Kices ;  and  a  general  diflbsion  of  useful  know- 
{e  would  soon  be  eflfected  throughout  every 
qoarter  of  the  oiviKxed  world,  till  the  kaowledge 


of  Jehovah  riiould  cover  the  earth  as  the  watart 
cof^  the  channels  of  Uie  seas. 

The  disunion  of  the  Christian  church  m  not  to 
be  perpetual.  We  ar^  certain,  that  a  period  ia 
hastening  on,  when  its  divisions  shall  bie  healed, 
when  its  boundaries  shall  be  enlarged,  and  whee 
**thenaiiuofJehm)ah^>aUb€  oiuthvughoutM 
Vu  earth,"  At  some  period  or  otlier,  therefora, 
in  the  lapse  of  lime,  a  movement  towards  such  a 
union  must  commence.  It  cannot  take  pbee  b** 
fore  the  auentioo  of  the  religious  workl  is  direo^ 
ed  to  this  object.  And  why  sbouU  aoi  such  a 
movement  oomneace  at  die  preeent  nMNnaall 
Why  should  we  lose  another  year,  or  evea  aao)* 
ther  month,  before  we  attempt  to  ceacert  assa^ 
aorss,  in  order  to  bring  f  boot  a  coneamawirion  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished?  The  preseat  evealM 
period  is  pecqliarly  auspicious  hr  tfab pivpoae| 
when  the  foundations  of  tyranny,  injaniee,  ani 
error  are  beginning  to  be  abaksn ;  when  know*  ^ 
ledge  is  making  progren  among  every  eider  of 
aociety;  when  reiRirms  in  the  state,  and  ia  everjr 
sidiordinate  department  of  tiie  eowunity,  ara 
loudly  demanded  by  persons  of  every  efaaraotw 
and  of  every  rank ;  when  the  evils  attaobsd  tm 
our  ecclesiastieal  instilutions  are  publidy  d*^ 
noonced ;  when  the  ocriptoree  are  trsnslwiing 
into  the  languages  of  every  tribe ;  aad  when  nMn* 
•ionary  enterprises  are  carrying  forward  ia  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  habitable  fk)be.  To  attsaspts 
union  of  all  true  Christiao«,at  the  prieent  riiwa, 
would,  therefore,  be  noiUag  mors  than  billing  in . 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  acting  in  kanaoay 
with  thoee  multifarious  movements,  whiefa  are 
destined  to  be  the  oMans  of  ealigbtening  aad 
renovating '  the  human  race ;  and  at  no  period 
since  the  Reformation  ooukl  such  an  altsmpi 
have  been  made*  with  more  sangmne  c«peol»> 
tions,  and  greater  prospects  of  suooeas.  AJleysa 
are  now  turned  towards  some  eventfiil  and  aaa> 
picious  era,  when  the  light  of  scisnoe  shall  shiae 
refulgent,  when  abuses  shall  be  corroded,  evila 
remedied,  society  nsehorated,  and  its  Tariom 
ranks  brought  into  more  harmonious  association. 
And  shall  Christians  alone  remain  shut  up  ia 
their  little  homesteads,  apart  from  each  otWy 
stickling  about  phrases,  and  contending  aboot 
forms,  without  ever  oomiqg  forth  to  sakite  each 
other  in  the  spirit  of  union,  and  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  moral  machinery  that  is  hastming 
forward  the  worid*s  unprovement  and  regenera- 
tion 7  Such  a  surmise  cannot  be  indulged  :  it 
would  be  a  libel  on  the  Christian  world,  and  a 
reproach  on  the  religion  of  which  they  profeas 
themselves  the  votaries.  I  trust  there  are  tboo* 
sands  in  every  department  of  the  church,  whQ 
are  ardently  longing  to  break  down  the  waUs  of 
partition,  which  separate  them  from  their  bre* 
thren,  and  anxiously  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  their  sentiments,  aad  of  giving  tkia 
right  hand  of  feUowship  **  to  all  who  lofo  mm 
Lord  Jeans  in  aiocwity.'' 
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ta  any  attempix  that  may  be  made  to  promote 
this  great  ubytct,  mutual  co7ux»siona  behoved  to 
be  node  by  ail  partit*.     One  general  principle, 
that  requires  to  be  recognised,  ia  this : — that  eve- 
ry opinion  and  practice  be  iet  andej  which  i»  ac' 
knowUfiged  on  all  hands  to  have  no  directfoundo' 
tion  in  aerijiUuret  but  it  a  mere  human  fkbricationi 
introduced  by  accident  or  whim ;  such  as,  the 
otBerrance  of  fiut   and  preparali(Mi  days  pre- 
vioos  to  the  participation  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
kaeeling  in  the  act  of  partaking  of  that  ordinance, 
repeating  the  Athanasian  Cnoed  in  the  regular 
•arrices  of  the  church,  &c.  &c.    It  is  a  striking 
md  remarkable  fact,  that  the  chief  points  about 
which  Chrutians  are  divided,  are  points  on 
wUch  the  voiacne  of  ipspiratioo  is  silent,  and 
wUch  the  prosumption  and  perversity  of  men 
iMve  attiAed  to  the  Christian  system,  and  iiH 
Isrwovda  with  the  truths  and  ordinances  of  reli- 
gioo ;  and,  rikoreibre,  were  the  line  of  distinction 
tlearly  drawn  between  mere  human  opinions  and 
caremonials,  and  the  positive  dictates  of  revela- 
Ika,  and  the  one  separated  firom  the  other,  the 
wtj  woold  be  prepared  for  a  more  intimate  and 
iMranmooB  union  in  the  church  of  Christ.    As  a 
fvepaiatave  measure  to  such  a  tmion,  a  friendly 
inlereoiine   beiwticn    uiq    ditTercnt    sectaries* 
AmU  be  ViA'icited  and  cherished.     Kntighl»rvcd 
vnaisters  oTdi^erent  denomlnationa  should  occa- 
sionally exchange  pulpiu,and  officiate  for  each 
oUier  in  the  public  exercises  (^  divine  worship. 
This  wouJd  lead  to  show  to  the  world,  and  to 
each  other,  that  there  is  no  unholy  jealousy  or 
hostile  animosity  subsisting  between  them,  which 
their  present  conduct  and  attitude  loo  frequently 
indicate.     It  would  aiso  be  productive  of  many 
eeotenieQces,  in  the  case  of  a  minister  being  in- 
duptoodj  or  absent  from  home,  as  hia  place  could 
fiequenlly  be  supplied,  without  the  least  expense 
or  ifkcoovenience,  by  his  brethren  of  other  de«onii- 
nalioos.    It  would  likewise  show  to  the  mass  of 
pwifteiing  Christians,  that  the  doctrines  promul- 
^lec^  azid  the  duties  ea£>rced,  by  minisiers   of 
difleree!   deoomiaatioos,  are  substantially  the 
au9e.     What  a  disgrace  to  the  Christian  name, 
that  sach  a  fHen^ly  intercourse  has  never  yet 
been  eetaUisbed;  or,  when  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens, that  k  shouU  be  considered  as  an  extraor- 
dinary nod  unlooked-for  phenomenon !     What  a 
strange  and  unexpected  report  must  be  received 
by  Christian  converts  in  heathen  lands,  when  they 
are  told,  that  Chrifiian  minbters  in  this  country, 
who  were  instrumental  in  sending  nassionaries 
to  cooHBunicate  lo  them  the  knowledge  of  salv&- 
tioo,  are  actuated  by  so  much  jealousy,  and  stand 
m  much  aloof  from  each  other,  that  even  at  the 


. r.  In  this  place,  and  elsewhere,  I  un- 

dersund,  not  only  tbe  diflbrent  denominations  of 


^.....ww.bat  tbe  Church  of  ^igland.the  Churoh 
erecofland,  and  aU  other  national  cburche^  which 
easaUso  man/  sectaries,  ordUbrentcompaitments 
£t  the  unlvenai  Cbilstian  cbutch. 


very  time  they  are  planning  missionary  enterpri- 
ses, ihey  will  refuse  iheir  pulpits  to  each  other, 
for  tlio  purpose  of  addressing  their  fellow-men  on 
subjects  connected  with  their  everlasting  interests, 
and  refrain  from  joining  in  unison  in  the  ordinan- 
ces of  religion,  although  many  of  them  expect,  ere 
long}  to  join  in  harropny  in  the  services  of  the  * 
sanctuary  above !  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  such  a 
disgrace  lo  the  Christian  cause  will  soon  be  wip- 
ed away,  and  its  inconsistency  clearly  perceiv- 
ed by  all  who  are  intelligent  and  "  rigfat^iearted 
men." 

Such  a  friendly  intercourse  and  correapon* 
dence  as  now  suggested,  woukl  be&r  more  effi- 
cient in  preparing  the  way  for  a  cordial  imioii 
of  Christians,  than  the  deliberationB  and  disooe* 
sions  of  a  thousand  dt^ersof  divinity,  delegated 
to  meet  in  councils  to  settle  the  points  in  die* 
pate  between  the  dtffbreot  sectaries.  Thisoligeet, 
I  presume,  wiQ  never  be  accomplished  by  theo* 
logical  controversy,  or  by  any  attempt  to  oon* 
vince  the  respective  parties  of  the  futility  or 
erroneoysness  of  their  peculiar  opinions ;  but,  on 
the  ground  of  their  being  brought  nearer  to  each 
other,  and  more  firmly  tmited  in  the  mutual  ex- 
ercise of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  in  the  boodn 
of  Christian  affection.  And,  when  such  a  haf 
monious  intercourse  shall  be  fully  effected,  it 
will  form  a  more  glorious  and  auspicious  era  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  than  has 
ever  occurred  since  the  **  good  hidings  of  great 
joy"  were  prodaimed  in  the  plains  of  Bethlsoera, 
or  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  **  the  whole 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart, 
and  of  one  eoul,  and  bad  all  things  common."'*' 


SECTION  XL 

On  the  importance  ofotmneeting  SdenawiA 
Religion, 

Ih  several  of  the  preceding  sections,  I  have 
exhibited  sketches  of  the  outlinee  of  some  of  the 
branches  of  science,  and  of  the  objects  towards 
which  its  investigations  are  directed.  1  have 
all  along  taken  it  for  granted,  that  such  knowledge 
and  investigations  ought  to  be  combined  with 
just  views  of  religion,  and.  an  attention  to  its 
practical  acquirements,  and  have  occasionally 
interspersed  some  remarks  on  this  topic.  But 
as  the  subject  is  of  peculiar  importance,  it  may 
not  be  inexpedient  to  devote  a  section  to  its  more 
particular  elucidation. 

Of  hite  years,  knowledge  has  mereased,  among 
the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  with 
greater  rapidity  than  in  sjny  preceding  age,  and 
Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  other  associations, 
have  been  formed,  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  re- 
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newed  vigour  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  gratifj 
the  desires  which  are  now  excited  for  intellectual 
pleasures  and  acquirements.  Reason  is  arous- 
ing from  the  sluroher  of  ages,  and  appears  deter- 
mined to  make  aggressions  on  the  world  of  sci- 
ence, and  to  employ  its  Acuities  on  every  object 
whidi  comes  whhin  the  rsnge  of  human  inves- 
tigation. The  labourer,  tiie  mechanic  and  arti- 
san,— no  longer  confined  to  trudge  in  the  same 
beaten  track  in  their  respective  professions,  and 
to  the  limited  range  of  tluMJ^t  which  distinguish- 
ed their  predeceiaors  in  former  generations- 
aspire  after  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  on 
which  their  respective  arts  are  founded,  and  an 
acquaintance  with  those  scientific  subjects, 
jwfaich  were  (brmerlj  confined  to  the  cbistera  of 
coUeges  aad  the  higher  orders  of  society.  Leo* 
(ures  have  been  delivered  in  most  of  our  towna 
and  even  viUages,  on  the  practice  of  the  arts 
and  the  principles  of  the  (rfiysical  sciences, 
which  have  extended  their  intellectual  views,  and 
given  them  a  higher  idea  of  the  nobleness  and 
•oblimiQr  of  the  mental  (acuities  with  which  they 
are  endowed.  This  excitement  to  rational  in- 
quiry has  partly  arisen  from  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
•ad  the  political  movements  which  have  distin- 
guished our  times ;  but  it  has  also  been  produced 
by  the  exertions  of  men  of  erudition,  in  concert- 
ing plans  for  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  in  giving 
|k  popular  form  to  workd  of  science,  and  divest- 
ing it  of  that  air  of  mystery  which  it  formerly  as- 
sumed. And,  ^uld  such  excitement  be  pro- 
perly directed,  it  cannot  fail  to  raise  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  community  from  intellectual  degra- 
dation, and  to  prevent  them  from  indulging  in 
intemperance,  and  other  sensual  vices,  which 
have  so  long  debased  our  rational  nature.  At 
no  former  period  has  the  spirit  of  science  been  so 
folly  awakened,  and  so  generally  disseminated. 
On  every  side  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  have 
been  extended,  the  system  of  nature  expl<wed, 
the  labours  of  philosophy  withdrawn  from  hypo- 
thetical speculations  to  the  investigation  of  facts, 
and  the  liberal  and  mechanical  arU  carried  to  a 
pitch  of  perfection,  hitherto  unattained. 

But,  amidst  aU  the  intellectual  movements 
around  us,  it  is  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  the 
knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  the  practice  of 
its  moral  precepts,  have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
improvements  and  the  diffusion  of  science.  Not 
a  few  of  those  who  have  lately  entered  on  the 
prosecution  of  scientific  pursuits, — because  their 
ideas  have  not  been  expanded  a  little  beyond  the 
limited  range  of  thought  to  which  they  were 
formerly  confined — seem  now  to  regard  revealed 
r*:ligion  as  little  else  than  a  vulgar  superstition, 
or,  at  most^  as  a  matter  of  inferior  moment. 
Because  their  forefathers  thought  that  the  earth 
was  the  largest  body  in  nature,  and  placed  in  a 
quiescent  state  in  the  centre  of  the  universe, 
and  that  the  stars  were  merely  brilliant  spangles 
£xed  in  tbe  coDcave  cftbe  iky,  to  diversify  the 


firmament— which  notions  are  now  proved  to  W 
erroneous — therefore  they  are  apt  to  surmise, 
that  the  religion  they  professed  rested  on  no  bet- 
tor a  foundation.  Because  their  noti<ms  of  that 
religi(»  were  blended  with  erroneous  opinions 
and  foolish  superstitions,  they  would  be  dbpoa« 
ed  to  throw  aside  the  whole,  as  unworthy  of  the 
attention  of  men  of  enlightened  understandings, 
whose  minds  have  been  emancipated  from  the 
shackles  of  vulgar  prejudice  and  priestly  domina^ 
tioD.  Such  irreligious  propensities  have  their 
origin,  for  the  most  part,  in  a  principle  of  tNmi^ 
and  telf-conoeitf  in  that  spirit  of  priik  congenial 
to  human  nature,  which  leads  the  person  ia 
whom  it  predominates  to  vaunt  himself  oo  bis 
superiority  to  vulgar  opinions  and  fears-^and, 
in  the  want  of  discriminating  between  what  is' 
of  essential  importance  in  religion,  and  the 
blse  and  distortod  notions  whidi  have  been  iooor- 
porated  with  it  by  the  ignofUnce  and  perversity 
of  men. 

This  tendency  to  irreligion  has  likewise  beea 
promoted  by  the  modes  in  which  scientific  know- 
ledge has  been  generally  communicated.  In  the 
greater  part  of  Uie  best  elementary  treatises  oo 
science,  there  seldom  occurs  any  distinct  refer- 
ence to  the  perfections  and  tbe  agency  of  that 
Omnipotent  Being,  under  whose  superiatendeoon 
all  the  processes  of  nature  are  conducted.  In- 
stead of  directing  the  young  and  untutored  mind 
to  rise  "  from  nature  up  to  nature's  God"— it  is 
considered  by  many,  as  unphUoaophUal,  when 
explaining  natural  phenomena,  to  advert  to  aaj 
but  proximate  causes,  which  reason  or  the  senses 
can  ascertain  ;  and  thus  a  veil  is  attempted  to 
be  drawn  between  the  Deity  and  his  visible 
operations,  so  as  to  conceal  the  agency  of  Him 
whose  la^  heaven  and  earth  obey.  In  the  aca- 
demical prelections  on  physical  science,  in  most 
of  our  colleges  and  universities,  there  appears  a 
studied  anxiety  to  avoid  every  reflection  that 
wears  the  semblance  of  religion.  From  the  first 
announcement  of  the  properties  of  matter  and  tbe 
laws  of  motion,  through  all  their  combinations 
in  the  system  of  nature,  and  their  applications 
to  dynamics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  optics, 
electricity,  and  magnetism,  the  attention  of  the 
student  is  kept  constantly  fixed  on  secondary 
causes  and  physical  laws,  as  if  the  universe  were 
a  self-existent  and  independent  piece  of  mecha- 
nism ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  least  reforenoe 
is  made  to  that  Almighty  Being  who  brought  it 
into  existence,  and  whose  laws  and  operations 
are  thu  subject  of  investigation.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add,  that  the  harmony  which  subsists 
between,  the  works  of  God,  and  the  revelations 
of  his  word — the  mutual  light  which  they  reflect 
upon  each  other— 4he  views  which  they  open  of 
the  plan  of  the  Divine  government,— and  the 
moral  effects  which  the  contemplation  of  nature* 
ought  to  produce  upon  the  heart— are  never,  se  ' 
iar  as  we  have  learned,  introdooed,  in  socb 
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WwiiiiiiiM.  •■  nbjecls  which  dtamnd  pafticul«r 
aiMoikMi.  Tbu  the  Deilj  it  earafuHjr  k^  <mt 
of  new,  wid  hanwhfdj  m  it  w»re,  from  his  own 
CTMtioB ;  aad  Um  sascepciblo  mind  of  the  youth- 
fiil  fladeiit  prwrmited  from  feeling  those  impres- 
•tons  of  ftwe  and  rerereoce,  of  love  and  gratitudei 
which  the  study  of  the  material  world,  when 
profMiiy  oooductedf  is  calculated  to  produce. 

The  same  principlea  and  defects  are  percepii- 
Ue  in  the  instnietions  communicated  in  most  of 
the  Mechamie^  IfutituttonM^  which  hare  been 
ktety  formed  for  the  improvement  of  the  middle 
and  lower  daaset  of  society.  It  has  been  public- 
ly annoiuioed,  in  the  speeches  of  gentlemen  of 
•eieooe  and  erudition,  who,  witfi  a  Uudable  zeal, 
took  a  part  in  the  organization  of  these  institu- 
tkms,— --and  the  announcement  has  been  re-echo- 
ed in  every  similar  association,  and  transcribed 
iaio  every  literary  journal,— >that,  "  Heruxfor- 
wmd  tkt  ditrmmont  o/taemce  art  to  be  campUU' 
fy  mpamttd  from  religion."  I  do  not  mean  to 
aoeow  the  highly  respectable  characters  alluded 
to,  an  being  hoetife  either  to  natural  or  revealed 
rekgion,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having 
mai*;  :iiU  _.—  -;.  _.ii  :..  ,  -^  I  resume  they 
only  intended  by  it  to  got  rid  o(  throe  sectarian 
dt9^i»s  about  unimpcMTtant  poitits  in  theology, 
which  have  so  long  disturbed  the  |»eaee  of  the 
church  and  of  the  world.  But,  wh'in  I  consider 
the  use  that  win  be  made  cf  it  by  certain  oha-" 
meters  and  societies,  and  the  bririn  j  it  may  have 
on  the  mode  of  communicating  sriontific  know- 
lodge,  r  am  oonstrained  to  pmnuuiK  e  the  deda- 
rmtion  as  ao  less  unphiioiophiealy  ilian  it  is  impi- 
ooi  aad  iBsaoraJ  in  its  general  ten  ieney.  It  Is 
W|iMlssi;pAiM2 ;    for    science,   when    properly 


I  relation  to  its  hig!)er  and  ultimate 
<^ects,  is  DOthiog  else  than  an  investigation  of 
the  pow^,  wtfdom,  b^-nf-vol^Tice.  ind  superin* 
v.„-.^j.  ,11  _  f  A  ^J:uv,  as  displayed 
ia  ttie  stroctore  and  movements  of  the  universe, 
— of  tlie  reiatien  in  which  we  stand  to  this  Oreat 
Boiof,— and  of  the  duties  which  we  owe  him. 
To  overlook  such  objects,  is  evidently  contrary 
fotbo  plaineal  dieutea  of  reason  and  philosophy. 
Im  it  poosiUe  that  an  intelligent  mind  can  contem- 
plate the  admirable  and  astonishing  displays  of 
4iriae  peifiection  and  munificence,  throughout 
Bwmyyut  of  creation,  and  not  be  excited  to  the 
osareioo  of  love,  and  putitude,  and  reverential 
adoimtion?  Shich  feelings  and  emotions  lie  at. 
ibo  foondarion  ef  all  tme  religion,— and  the  man 
w1k>  can  walk  through  the  magnificent  scene  of 
tko  ooivonie,  without  feeling  the  least  emotion  of 
Wfoiouf  and  adoration,  or  of  gratitude  for  the  . 
wiae  and  benevolent  arransements  of  nature, 
wmj  be  propooneed  unworthy  of  enjoying  the 
bai^faoBce  of  his  Oreator.  It  was  doubtless  (br 
Mi  oad.  among  othem,  chat  the  Almighty  open- 
ad  to  oar  viow  such  a  magnlfioent  spectacle  as 
Ibe  mtverBo  diaplaya,  and  bestowed  upon  us 
ftookiaa  capabia  ofiarMtlfatlng  iu  Urootare,-^ 


that  we  might  acqnire,  from  the  contemplation 
of  it,  enlurged  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  his 
nature,  and  the  arrangements  of  his  providence, 
and  be  excited  to  "  give  unto  him  the  glory  du0 
to  his  name.'*  And,  if  we  derive  such  impres- 
sions from  our  investigations  of  the  material 
system,  shall  it  be  considered  as  inconsistent 
with  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  to  endea- 
vour to  communicate  tfie  same  impressions  to 
the  minds  of  those  whom  we  arc  appointed  to 
instnict?  There  can  be  little  4oubt,  thut  the 
practice  of  setting  aside  all  references  to  the  cha- 
racter and  perfections  o(  the  Deity,  in  physical 
disctissions,  has  tended  to  foster  a  spirit  of  irreli- 
gion  in  youthful  minds,  and  to  accelerate  their 
progress  towards  the  gulf  of  infidelity  and  scep- 
ticism. 

Again,  philosophy,  as  well  as  religion,  re- 
quires that  the  phenomena  of  nature  he  traood 
up  to  their  Jhtt  oovse.  There  are  no  causes 
cognizable  by  the  senses,  which  will  account  for 
the  origin  of  the  universe,  and  the  multifarious 
phenomena  it  exhibits ;  and  therefore  we  must 
ascend  in  our  investigations  to  the  existence  of 
an  invisible  and  eternal  Cause,  altogether  impal- 
pable to  the  organs  of  sense,  in  order  to  account 
for  the  existence  and  movements  of  the  material 
world.  To  attem[>t  to  account  foAr  the  harmony 
and  order,  and  the  nice  adaptations  which  appear 
throughout  creation,  merely  fivm  the  physical 
properties  of  matter,  and  the  laws  of  raotioa,  is 
to  act  on  the  principles  of  atheism ;  and  is  clearly 
repugnant  to  every  dictate  of  reason,  which  d^ 
dares,  that  to  every  effect  we  must  assign  an 
adequate  cause.  And,  if  in  our  ph3rsical  uives- 
tigations,  we  are  neoeMorify  led  to  the  admission 
of  a  self^xistent  and  eternal  Being,  the  original 
souroe  of  life  and  motion,  it  must  be  deeply  in- 
teresting  to  every  one  of  us  to  acquire  as  much 
information  as  possible  respecting  his  perfec- 
tions, and  the  diaraeter  of  his  moral  government. 
From  Him  we  derived  our  existence,— on  Him 
we  depend  every  moment  "  for  life,  and  breath, 
and  all  things."  Our  happiness  or  misery  is  in 
his  hands,  and  our  eternal  destiny,  whether  con- 
nected with  annihilation  or  with  a  state  of  coo- 
sciotis  existence,  must  be  the  result  of  his  sovo* 
reign  and  eternal  arrangements.  Our  comfort  in 
the  present  life,  and  our  hopes  and  prospects  in 
relation  to  futurity,  are  therefore  essentially  con- 
nected with  tho  conceptions  we  form  of  die  at- 
tributes of  Him  who  made  and  who  governs  the 
universe;  and,  consequently,  that  philosophy 
which  either  overlooks  or  discards  such  views 
and  considerations,  is  unworthy  of  the  name,-^i9 
inconsistent  vrith  the  plainest  deductions  of  rea- 
son, and,  wherever  it  is  promulgated,  must  provo 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  To 
regard  science  merely  in  its  applications  to  tho 
arts  of  life,  and  to  overlook  iu  deductions  in  re- 
ference to  the  Supreme  Disposer  of  events.  Is 
prepotUnui  and  absurd,  and  tmworthy  of  tba* 
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diaracter  of  Ihe  man  who  auumM  to  himseirthe 
name  of  a  phtloBopher ;  for,  in  doing  ao,  he  vio- 
lates the  rules  which  guide  him  in  all  his  other 
researches,  and  acts  inconsistently  with  the 
maxim,  that  the  most  interesting  and  important 
objects  denuind  our  first  and  chief  attention. 

But  the  evil  to  which  1  have  now  adverted,  is 
Dot  the  only  <Mie  of  which  we  have  reason  to 
complain.  While  the  deductions  of  natural  re- 
ligion are  but  slightly  adverted  to  in  physical 
discu5isions,  and  in  many  instances  altogether 
overlooked,— Me  truth$  qf  Christianity  are  virtU' 
oily  ut  aside  ;  and  it  seems  to  be  considered  by 
some  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  science, 
to  make  the  slightest  reference  to  the  declara- 
tions of  the  sacred  oracles.  In  many  of  our 
grammar  schools,  academies,  and  colleges,  where 
the  foolish  and  immoral  rites  of  pagan  mytholo- 
gy are  often  deuiled,  no  instructions  are  impart- 
ed, to  counteract  the  baneful  influence  which 
heathen  maxims  and  idolatry  may  produce  on 
the  youthful  mind.  The  superior  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  and  the  tendency  of  its 
principles  and  precepts  to  produce  happiness, 
both  here  and  hereafter,  are  seldom  exhibited ; 
and  in  too  many  instances  the  recognition  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  our  continual  depend- 
ance  upon  him,  and  the  duty  of  imploring  his 
direction  and  assistance,  are  set  aside,  as  incoo- 
eistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  with  the 
mode  of  conducting  a  fashionable  education. 
The  superintendents  of  mechanics*  institutions, 
following  the  prevailing  mode,  have  likewise 
agreed  to  banish  firom  their  institutions  and  dis- 
cussions, all  references  to  religion,  and  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  Christian  system. 

Now,  we  maintain,  thatCbristianity  in  every 
point  of  view  in  which  its  revelaticms  may  be 
considered,  is  a  subject  of  paramount  importance. 
It  is  every  thing,  or  it  is  nothing.  It  must  reign 
supreme  over  every  human  pursuit,  over  every 
department  of  science,  over  every  passion  and 
affection,  or  be  discarded  altogether,  as  to  its 
audiority  over  man.  it  will  admit  of  no  coropro* 
mises;  for  the  authority  with  which  it  professes 
to  be  invested,  is  nothing  less  than  the  will  of  the 
Eternal,  whose  sovereign  injunctions  the  inhabi- 
tants of  earth  and  the  hosts  of  heaven  are  bound 
to  obey.  If  its  claims  to  a  divine  origin  can  be 
disproved,  then  it  may  be  set  aside  as  unworthy 
ot  our  regard,  and  ranked  along  with  the  other 
religions  which  have  prevailed  in  the  world. 
But,  tfit  is  admittsd  to  be  a  revdatUmfnm  the 
Cr^tor  of  the  universe  to  man  on  earthy  its  claims 
are  irresistible,  it  cannot  be  rejected  with  impu- 
nity, and  its  divine  principles  and  maxims  ought 
to  be  interwoven  with  all  our  pursuits  and  asso- 
ciations. 

The  importance  of  Christianity  may  be  evin- 
ced by  such  considerations  as  the  following :— It 
communicates  to  us  the  only  certain  in&rmatioo 
I  of  the  cbahtcteri  attributes,  and  par- 


poses  of  the  Creator,  to  whose  laws  and  •vonl 
government  we  are  all  amenable.  It  discloses 
to  us  our  state  and  condition,  as  depraved  crea- 
tures and  violators  of  his  righteous  laws,  and  the 
doom  which  awaits  the  finally  impenitent  in  the 
world  to  come.  It  informs  us  of  the  only  method 
by  which  we  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
complete  deliverance  from  all  the  miseries  and 
moral  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed.  It  incul- 
cates those  divine  principles  and  moral  precepts 
which  are  calculated  to  onite  ibe  whole  human 
race  in  one  harmonious  and  affectionate  society, 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  every  individual, 
both  in  "  the  life  that  now  is,  and  in  that  which  is 
to  come."  It  presents  before  us  sources  of  con- 
solation, to  cheer  and  support  the  mind,  amidst 
the  calamities  and  afflictions  to  which  we  ars 
subjected  in  this  mortal  state.  It  unfolds  to  os, 
in  part,  the  plan  of  God's  moral  government  of 
the  worM,  and  the  reasons  of  certain  dispensa- 
ti(ms  and  moral  phenomena,  which  would  other* 
vvise  have  remained  inexplicable.  In  short,  it 
proclaims  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  and  sets  in  the  dearest  light  the  certainty 
of  a  future  state  of  punishments  and  rewards,  sul^ 
jocts  in  which  every  individual  of  the  human  race 
u  deeply  interested — giving  full  assurance  to  all 
who  comply  with  its  requisitions,  that  when  their 
corporeal  fVames  vs  dissolved,  they  *'  shall  have 
a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  bands, 
eternal  in  the  heavens,"  where  they  shall  inherit 
**  fulness  of  joy  and  pleasures  fcr  evermore.** 

These  are  only  some  of  the  important  revela^ 
tions  which  Christianity  unfolds.  And,  if  it  be 
a  truth  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  we  are  na- 
turally ignorant  of  God,  can  we  be  happy  without 
being  acquainted  with  his  moral  attributes,  pur- 
poses, arid  laws  ?  If  we  be  guilty  and  depraved 
—which  the  whole  history  of  our  race  doarly  de- 
monstrates—can we  feel  true  enjoyment,  if  oar 
guilt  is  not  cancelled,  and  our  depravity  not 
counteracted  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  moral 
principles,  which  will  guide  us  in  the  path  to 
wisdom  and  felicity,  or  be  hurried  along  by  heed- 
less passions,  in  the  devious  ways  of  vice  and 
folly  ?  Ts  it  of  no  importance,  whether  we  ob- 
tain information  respetcting  our  eternal  destiny, 
or  remain  in  tmcertainty  whether  death  shall 
transport  us  to  another  world,  or  finally  terminate 
our  existence  ?  Can  any  man,  who  <»Us  himself 
a  philosopher,  maintain,  with  any  show  of  re»>  « 
son,  that  it  is  unphilasopkicalt  or  contrary  to  the 
dictates  of  an  enlightened  iinderstanding,  that 
such  subjects  should  form  one  great  object  of  our 
attention— that  they  shoukl  be  interwoven  with  all 
our  studies  and  active  eroploynMnts— and  that« 
&ey  should  constitute  the  basis  of  all  those  in- 
structions, which  are  intended  for  the  meUorarioii 
and  improvement  of  mankind?  To  maintain 
such  a  position,  wouU  be  to  degrade  philosophy 
in  the  ^es  of  erery  ioteUigeat  iwittirer,  an4  tt 
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tndttt  kuoworthy  of  the  patronage  of  every  c 
wlio  has  a  regard  lo  the  bappiness  of  his  speci 


..  species. 

Tfctt  philusopby  which  truly  deserves  the  name 
win  at  once  admit,  that  coocems  of  the  highest 
Moment  ought  not  to  be  set  aside  for  matters  erf" 
inlenor  consideration ;  but  that  every  thing 
il^Nild  be  attended  to  in  its  proper  order,  and  ao- 
oording  to  its  relative  in^jortance.  If  such  con- 
ndertiioos  have  any  weight,  they  prove,  beyond 
&pa(e,  that  there  is  a  glaring  deficiency  in  our 
■Mhods  of  fducatioa,  where  a  foundation  is  not 
|ud  in  the  feruthi  of  Christianity,  and  where 
lis  amhority  is  overlooked,  and  its  daims  disre*- 
girded. 

Let  us  oansider  for  a  moment  what  woold  be 
the  natural  eileccs  of  a  eompUU  9epara&on  be- 
tween science  aibd  religioD— between  the  general 
dtfusioD  of  kno>ivledge  and  the  great  objects  ot 
the  Ghriitian  &ith.    Scimce  might  still  continue 
to  proiwnie  discoveries,  to  enl^e  its  bounda- 
ries, and  to  apply  its  principles  to  the  cultivation 
of  new  arts,  and  to  the   improvement  of  those 
which  have  hitherto  been  practised.    Its  studies 
nnght  give  a  certain  degree  of  polish  to  the  mind, 
wight  prevent  certain  characters  firom  running 
the  rounds  of  fi^iooable  dissipation,  and,  in  every 
granUiMo  in  society,  might  oounteract^  to  a  certain 
degree,  the  tendency  to  indulgence  in  those  mean 
and  ipoble  vices  to  which  the  lower  ranks  in 
every  age  have  been  addicted.    But,  although 
the  standard  of  morals  would  be  somewhat  rais^, 
tod  the  exterior  of  life  polished  and  improved,  the 
Jatent  pn'ociples  of  moral  evil  might  still  remain 
milling  in  the  breast.    Pride,  ambition,  avarice, 
and  revenge,  receiving  no  counteraction  from  r*- 
ligiOQs  principle,  might  be  secretly  harboured  and 
Boorisfaed  in   the  heart,  and  ready  to  burst  forth, 
on  every  excitement,  in  all  the  diabolical  energies 
ia  wfak^tfaey  have  so  frequently  appeared  amidst 
ihs  oonteeta  of  communities  uid  nations.     The 
recognition  of  a  Shipreme  intelligence,  to  whom 
we  are  accooMable,  would  soon  bis  considered  as 
ooaecessary  hi  scientific  investigations,  and  his 
Dararal  peciections  overlooked ;  (^ui,consequent- 
hr,  al  the  delightfiil  afTectiima  of  love,  gratitude, 
■dmir^ioD,  and  reverence,  which  are  inspired  by 
the  view  of  his  moral  attributes,  and  the  trans- 
eood^  escdlenoe  of  his  nature,  would  be  under^ 
■toed  and  annihilated.     There  would  be  no 
reliaaee  on  the  superintending  care  of  an   un- 
erring   Pnmdence,  ordaining    and    directing 
<tuiy  event  to  the  moat  beneficial  purposes,  and 
•a  conaoktioa  derived,  amidst  ths  ilb  of  life, 
froBi  a  Tiew  of  the  rectitude  and  benevotence  of 
Iho  Diviiie  govemmeot.    The   present  world 
wio«Ube  eonidered  as  the  only  scene  of  action 
■id  eajoyaeol ;  the  hope  of  immortality,  which 
i^Hitsta  and  gladdens  the  pious  mind,  would  be 
wnanainated,  and  every  thrag  beyond  the  shadow 
«f  dsotb  involved  in  gtoomai^  uncertainty.  The 
naiy  tme  principles  of  moral  action,  which  reveal- 
«i  fsifion  incukmtes,  being  oveilooked  or  dis- 


carded, every  one  wcuM  connder  himself  as  at 
liberty  to  act  according  as  his  humour  and  pas- 
sions might  dictate ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  a  scene 
of  selfishness,  rapacity,  and  horror,  would  quickly 
ensue,  which  would  sap  the  foundation  of  social 
order,  and  banish  happiness  from  the  abodes  of 
men. 

Such  would  be  the  necessary  effects  of  a  com- 
plete renunciation  of  revealed  religion,  and  such 
a  state  of  things  our  literary  and  scientific  mode 
of  education  has  a  naSurai  tendency  to  produce, 
in  so  far  a$  the  truiha  of  Ckristiamiy  are  iet  aeide, 
or  overlookedf  in  our  plans  of  instruction.  Where 
should  our  youths  receive  impressions  of  the  De- 
ity, and  of  the  truth  of  religion,  unless  in  those 
seminaries  where  they  are  taught  the  elements  of 
general  knowledge?  Shall  they  be  left  to  infer, 
that  religion  is  a  matter  of  trivial  importance, 
from  the  circumstance,  that  it  is  completely  over- 
looked throughout  the  whole  Ange  of  their  instruc- 
tions ?  It  maybe  said,  that  they  have  opportuni- 
ties of  receiving  Christian  instruction  elsewhere, 
particularly  from  the  ministers  of  religion ;  but 
will  their  minds  be  better  prepared  for  relisliing 
such  instructions,  because  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  has  been  carefully  kept  out  of  view  in  the 
other  departments  of  tuition?  Will  they  not  ra- 
ther come  to  such  instructions,  with  their  minds 
biassed  against  the  truths  of  revelation ;  espe- 
cially when  we  consider,  that,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, wLere  religion  is  discarded  in  the  process 
of  secular  instruction.  Pagan  maxims  are  intro- 
duced, and  insinuations  occasionally  thrown  out 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  genuine  Christianity  9 
Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  stated  iu  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  respecting  the  beneficial  efiecta 
of  a  universal  difTusion  of  knowledge,  lam  fully 
persuaded,  that,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  a 
difl^usion  of  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  a  corresponding  practice,  it  will  completely 
(ail  in  promoting  (he  best  interests  of  mankind. 
If  scriptural  views  of  the  character  of  the  Deity— 
if  the  promotion  of  love  to  God  and  to  man — if 
the  cultivation  of  heavenly  tempers  and  disposi- 
tions, and  the  practice  of  Christian  morality,  be 
entirely  overlooked  in  seminaries  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  the  great  body  of  the  community- 
such  ins(itution3,  instead  of  being  a  blessingi 
would  ultimately  become  a  curse  to  the  human 
species  ;  and  we  should  soon  behold  a  vast  as* 
aemblage  of  intelligent  demone^  furnished  with 
powers  and  instruments  of  mischief  superior  to 
any  that  have  hitherto  been  wielded,  and  which 
mi^t,  ere  long,  produce  anarchy,  injustice,  and 
horror  throughout  every  department  of  the  moral 
world. 

That  these  are  not  mere  imaginary  forebodingly 
might  be  illuatrated  from  the  scenes  which  wers 
latdy  exhibited  in  a  neighbooring  nation.  Ths 
first  revolution  in  Pranqte  in  1789,  was  a  revolu* 
tion  not  merely  in  politics  and  government,  but  in 
rsligiant  in  mannera,  in  moral  principle,  and  \m 
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the  cooiinon  Mkigf  of  human  nature.  The  w&j 
fiw  such  a  revolution  was  prepared  by  the  writo 
ings  of  Vottaire,  Mirabeau,  Diderot,  Uelvetim, 
D'Alembert,  Cofxiorcet,  Rouaseau,  and  othera 
of  the  same  atamp— in  which,  along  with  aooie 
useful  discussions  on  the  subject  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty,  they  endeavoured  to  disseminate 
,  principles  subrorsive  both  of  natural  and  revealed 
religion.  Revelation  was  not  only  impugned, 
but  entirely  set  asida ;  the  Deity  was  banished 
from  the  universa,  and  an  imaginary  phantom, 
under  the  name  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  sub- 
stituted in  his  place.  Every  thing  was  reduced 
to  A  system  of  pure  materialism ;  the  celestial 
spark  of  intelligence  within  us  was  assimilated 
to  a  piece  of  rude  matter,  and  the  fair  prospects 
of  immortality,  which  Christianity  presents, 
transibrmed  into  the  gloom  of  an  eternal  night. 
Every  previous  stanttrd  of  morals  was  discard- 
ed; every  oae  was  left  to  act  as  sel&ihness, 
avarice,  and  revenge  mi^t  dictate ;  religion  of 
every  description  fled  £com  the  torch  of  the  {Nre- 
vailinf  philosophy ;  and,  whil^  "  justice  and  mo- 
rality" were  proclaimed  as  *'  the  order  of  the 
day,"  every  moral  principle,  and  every  human 
ieeling,  were  trampled  wider  foot.  It  is  stated, 
on  good  authority,  that  a  little  beibre  the  revolu- 
tion, a  numerous  assembly  of  French  LUeraU, 
being  asked,  in  turn,  at  one  of  their  meetings,  by 
their  president,  "  Whether  there  was  any  such 
thing  as  moral  obligation,?'  antfwered,  in  every 
instance,  that  thtre  uhu  not.  Soon  after  that 
rcvoluiion,  the  great  body  of  French  infidels,  who 
then  ruled  th»nation,  not  ooly  denied  all  the  ob- 
Ugationa  which  bind  us  to  truth,  justice,  and  kind- 
ness, but  pitied  and  despued,  as  a  contemptible 
wretch,  the  man  who  b^eved  m  their  existence. 
Atheism  was  jmblicfy  preached,  and  its  mon- 
strous doctrines  disseminated  among  the  mass  of 
Ae  people,  an  occurrence  altogether  novel  in  the 
hisibry  (^  man.  A  professor  was  even  named  by 
Chaumette,  to  instruct  the  children  of  the  state 
in  the  mysteries  of  Atheism.  De  la  Meiherie, 
the  author  of  a  Philosophical  Journal,  when  dis- 
cussing the  doctrine  of  crystallization,  made  the 
wild  and  hideous  assertion,  **  that  the  highest  and 
most  perfect  ibrm  of  crystallization  ia  thai  whi^ 
ia  vulgarly  calUd  God,"  In  the  National  Con- 
vention, Gobet,  archbishop  of  Paris,  the  rector 
Vangirard,  and  several  other  priests,  abjured  the 
Christian  religion ;  and  for  ttus  abjuration  tJujf 
rocwMdappbmmtaitdibe/nternalkut,  A  priest 
finm  Mekin  stated,  that  there  is  no  true  religion 
but  that  of  nature,  and  that  aU  the  mummery  with 
which  they  had  hitherto  been  amused,  ia  only 
oldwivea*  fables;  andha  wu heard  with  lo9id 
tfpUnm.  The  Convention  decreed,  that  '<  all 
the  churches  and  temples  of  religious  worship, 
known  to  bs  in  Paris,  should  be  instantly  shut 
up,  and  that  every  person  requiring  the  opening 
ofa  church  or  lemplashonbl  be  pat  under  arrest, 
m  a  Mispaoled  penoo,  and  aa  cmoit  to  the 


state.**  The  carved  work  of  all  religioos  belief 
and  moral  practice  was  boldly  cut  down  by  Car* 
not,  Robespierre,  and  their  atheistical  aseocialM, 
and  the  following  inscription  was  ordered  to  be 
displayed  in  all  the  public^  burying-ground^- 
** Death  ia  only  an  eternal  aleep  ,*"  so  that  the  dying 
need  no  longer  be  afraid  to  step  out  of  esistence. 
Nature  was  investigated,  by  these  pretended 
philosophers,  only  with  a  view  to  daHten  tb« 
mind,  to  prevent  mankind  from  considering  aoj 
thing  as  real  but  what  the  band  coukl  grasp  of 
the  corporeal  eye  perceive,  and  to  subvert  the  «•• 
tabliihed  order  of  society. 
H  The  consequences  of  the  operation  of  such 
principles  were  such  as  might  have  been  expect- 
ed. They  ore  written  in  characters  of  Uoodf 
and  in  crimes  almost  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  nations.  A  scene  of  inhumanity,  cruelty, 
cold-blooded  malignity,  dating  impiety,  and  in- 
satiable rapacity,  was  presented  to  the  workl, 
which  excited  in  the  mind  of  every  virtuooa 
spectator  amazement  and  horror.  Savage  atro* 
cities  were  perpetrated  which  woukl  have  been 
shocking  in  the  most  barbarous  and  tuenlighten* 
ed  age ;  and,  perhaps,  at  no  era  has  there  been 
more  wretchedness  occasioned  by  licentioui 
principles  and  moral  degeneracy.  The  ties  of 
fHendship  were  cut  asunder,  the  claims  of  con- 
sanguinity disregarded,  and  a  cold-blooded  ielA^ 
ishness  pervaded  the  great  mass  of  sqcie^. 
"  The  kingdom  appeared  to  be  changed  into  one 
great  prison;  the  inhabitants  converted  into 
felons,  and  the  common  doom  of  man  commuted 
for  the  violence  of  the  sword,  and  the  bayonet, 
and  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine."  Such  was  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  work  of  destruction  was 
carried  on,  that,  within  the  short  space  of  Aen 
years,  not  less  than  three  millions  of  human  b^ 
ings  (one  half  more  than  the  whole  population 
of  Scotland)  are  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
that  country  alone,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  immoral  principles,  and  the  seductions  of  a 
fiilse  philosophy.  The  following  is  a  brief 
sketch  of  some  of  the  scenes  to  which  we  allude, 
drawn  by  one  who  was  an  eye-witness  nf  the 
whole,  and  an  actor  in  several  parts  of  that  hor* 
rid  drama.  **  There  were,"  says  this  writers 
"  multiplied  cases  of  suicide ;  prisons  crowded 
with  innocent peraons;  permanent  guillotines; 
peijuries  of  all  classes ;  parental  autlK»rity  set  ai 
nought ;  debauchery  encouraged  by  an  aflowanoe 
to  those  called  unmarried  mothen ;  nearly  mm 
thousand  diyorces  in  the  dtj  of  Paris  within  a 
little  more  than  two  yean;  ma  word,  whatevet 
k  meet  obscene  in  vice  and  most  draadfbl  i^ 
forocity."* 

Notwithstanding  the  inosMaat  ahoiili  ti 
«  Liberty  and  SqiMlity ,"  and  the  boasted  iH^ 
■jjaationi  cf  philoeaphy,  the  aost  bwtiaroaa  pas* 
■acotioaa  wereoarriad  oaagaioat  thoae 
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tdi^loaf  opinkuB  differed  from  the  tjtttcm 
•dopted  by  the  state.  While  infidelity  was 
•■thiuaed  in  power,  it  wielded  the  tword  ofven- 
feuoe  with  tnferaal  ferocity  against -the  prieats 
of  the  Racnish  charch,  who  were  butchered 
wfaeietei  found— hunted  as  wild  beasts — fro- 
qventij  roasted  alive,  or  drowned  in  hundreds 
tofether,  without  either  accusation  or  trial  At 
Nsntz,  Bo  leas  than  S60  prieeu  were  shot,  and 
4S0  drowned.  In  ome  night,  58  were  shut  up  in 
abtrge,  and  drowned  in  the  Loire.  Two  hun- 
dred and  moMj-two  priests  were  massacred 
daring  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  10th  August, 
ud  the  £d  September,  I79t ;  afid  11S5  were 
faflotjaed  under  the  goremmeatof  the  N»- 
tknalCoBTeotioa,  from  the  month  of  September 
1792,  tiU  the  end  oT  179S,  besides  vast  numbers, 
hsnted  by  the  infidd  republicans,  like  owls  and 
pailridges,  who  perished  in  different  ways, 
throughout  the  prarincea  of  France. 

Such  were  some  of  the  dismal  effects  which 
flowed  from  the  attempt  to  banish  religion  fixun 
seieBoe,  fixm  goremment,  and  from  the  inter- 
eoones  and  emptoymeots  of  society.  Were 
saeh  principles  universally  to  prevail,  the  world 
wooU  soon  become  one  vast  theatre  of  nuschief 
and  of  Busery— an  unmense  deo  of  thieves  and 
rohbeia  a  sink  of  moral  poQution — a  scene  of 
impiety,  injuitioe, rapine,  and  devastation;  a 
Golgotha,  strewed  with  carcasses  and  "dead 
neo's  bones."  AH  confidence  and  fiiendship 
between  ioieUigeat  beings  would  be  destroyed ; 
the  dearest  and  most  veneiable  relations  would 
be  violated  by  incestuous  pollutions ;  appetite 
would  change  every  man  into  a  swine,  and  pas- 
sion into  a  tiger ;  jeaktusy,  distrust,  revenue, 
murder,  war,  aiod  rapine  would  overspread  Uie 
earth,  and  a  picture  of  hell  would  be  presented 
wtiererct  the  eye  reamed  over  the  haunts  of  men. 

Daring  the  period  when  the  atrocities  to  which 
we  are  aihef^ng  were  perpetrating,  the  ruffians 
who  bore  rate  b  Prance  were  continually  imput- 
ing to  the  iBuminatioQ  of/(>hik)6opby,  the  ardour 
sridch  animated  them  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and, 
it  jsa  troth,  that  science  was  enlarjpng  its  boun- 
dtfies  eren  amidst  the  horrors  with  which  it  was 
■aiwaJeJ.  Chemistry  was  advancbg  in  its 
mpid  career  of  discovery,  and  the  celebrated 
Lavoisier,  one  of  its  most  suooessfiil  cuhivators, 
was  incer-^ted  in  the  midst  of  some  interesting 
sqwiiiiwn,  and  dragged  to  the  guillotine,  where 
hs  snflered  in  company  with  S8  ninners-general, 
■irsij  beeanae  he  was  rich.  Physical  astrono- 
■y,  aad  the  higher  branches  of  the  mathematics 
were  adviaring  imder  the  investigations  of  La 
Place ;  geodetical  operations  were  canying  ibr- 
waidy  CO  an  eiteiisire  scale ;  and  the  physical 
siisBeaa*  in  gsoeral,  under  the  hands  of  nume- 
laas  anltivalore,  were  going  oq  towards  perfeo- 
ilsB.  BM,  wbila  this  <aroumstanc»  shows,  that 
acienea  oHy  advaaea  in  th«  midst  of  UToUgioiH* 
ilfrofM,atth«  mae  tiOMi  that,  «i(Aeiit  bting 


combined  with  rtUgton^  it  cannot,  of  itself,  melio* 
rate  the  morals  of  mankind,  or  counteract  the  li- 
centiousness of  society.  Though  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  ray  of  celestial  light  proceeding  fixxa 
the  original  Source  of  intelligence,  yet  it  will 
fail  in  producing  its  mmt  beneficial  efiects,  un- 
less  it  be  combined  with  "  the  light  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  glory  of  God,"  as  it  shines  in  the 
word  of  Divine  Revelation.  Had  such  a  coo- 
nexioB  been  formed  between  science  and  religion, 
certain  it  is,  that  the  bonds  which  unite  the  social 
system  would  never  have  been  burst  asunder, 
nor  the  foundations  of  morality  overturned  by 
such  a  violent  expkision  as  happened  at  the 
French  revolutioo.  And,  although  I  am  aware, 
that  a  variety  of  political  causes  combined  to 
produce  that  groat  convulsion,  and  the  effect! 
which  flowed  from  it,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  principles  of  atheism,  and  a  false  philo- 
sophy which  had  thrown  off  its  allegiance  to 
Christianity,  were  the  ekuf  cause*  which  produc- 
ed the  licentiousness  and  impiety  which  charac- 
terized the  rulers  and  citizens  of  France,  under 
"  the  reign  of  terror." 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  those  wno  now 
patronise  the  intellectual  improvement  of  man- 
kind, and  who  wish  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  society,  will  take  warning  from  the  occurren- 
ces which  so  lately  happened  in  the  French  na- 
tion, during  the  reign  of  infidel  philosophy  and 
impiety,  and  not  suffer  religion  to  be  dissevered 
firorn  those  pursuits  which  should  lead  the  mind 
to  the  contemplation  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence, 
and  of  the  glories  of  an  immortal  existence.  The 
moral  Governor  of  the  world  has  set  before  ua 
the  horrid  scenes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  a 
beacon  to  guard  us  from  similar  dangers,  that  s(^ 
ciety  va^ht  not  again  be  exposed  to  a  sbipwredt 
so  dreaitful  and  appalling.  We  have,  surely,  no 
reason  to  repeat  the  experiment,  id  order  to  as- 
certain the  result.  It  is  written  in  charactera 
conspicuous  to  every  eye,  and  legible  even  to  tha 
least  attentive  observer,  and  may  serve  as  a 
warning  both  to  the  present  age,  and  to  every 
fiiture  generation.  Its  effects  are  fiilt  even  al  > 
the  present  moment.  In  the  country  where  the 
experiment  was  tried,  in  the  irreligien  and  pro- 
fligacy which,  in  its  populous  cities,  still  abound, 
especially  among  the  middle  and  higher  ranks  of 
society.  Its  effects  are  apparent  even  in  our 
own  country;  for  the  sceptical  principles  and  ink- 
moral  maxims  of  the  continental  philosophy 
were  imported  into  Britain,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  French  Revolution,  when  the  Bible  was 
discarded  by  multitudes,  as  an  antiquated  impoa- 
ture,  and  committed  to  the  flames ;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  owing  in  part,  to  the  influence  of  these- 
principles,  that,  in  organising  institutions  for 
the  diflbsion  of  knowledge  among  the  lower  ranks, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  separate  scienoa 
from  its  references  to  the  Creator,  and  from  all 
Ha  oonnevioM  with  revealed  reUgioo.  It  ia» 
14 
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tboreibre,  the  daty  of  eveiy  man  who  loves  hie 
species,  and  who  has  a  regard  for  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  his  country,  to  use  his  influence  in 
endeavouring  to  establish  the  literary  and  scien- 
tific instruction  of  the  community  on  the  broad 
basis  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  and  of  those 
moral  laws  which  have  been  promulgated  by  the 
Authority  of  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  which 
Are  calculated  to  secure  the  moral  order,  and  to 
promote"  the  happiness  «>f  intelligent  agents, 
throughout  every  province  of  the  Bivine  empire. 

«  When  we  look  at  plans  of  education,"  (says 
tn  intelligent  jvriter)  **  matured,  or  in  progress, 
^hich  are  likely  to  concentrate  the  national  in^ 
Utteetf  and  form  the  nationai  tatUf  and  engross 
the  daily  leisure  of  the  peasant  or  artisan,  on 
^inciples  of  virtual  exclusion  to  every  thing  spe- 
cifically Christian,  when  we  see  this  grievous 
and  deadly  deficiency  attaching  to  schemes  of  be* 
nevolence,  which  are  otherwise  pure  and  splen- 
did, receiving  the  sanction  of  public  recognition, 
countenanced  or  winked  at  by  the  mightiest  of 
■cholara,  and  most  illustrious  of  statesmen,  and 
thus  put  in  condition  for  traversing  the  land, 
firom  the  one  end  to  the  other,  we  do  feel  alarmed, 
in  no  ordinary  degree,  at  the  effects  that  are 
likely  to  follow  it;  and  could  we  influence  the 
consultations  in  which  the  whole  originates,  would 
entreat  its  projectors  to  pause  and  deliberate, 
lest  they  stir  the  elements  of  a  latent  impiety, 
instead  of  dispensing  a  national  blessing.  We 
dread  not  the  light  of  science,  nor  any  light  of 
any  kind  which  emanates  from  God  to  man. 
On  Uie  contrary,  we  hail  iuas  a  precious  acqui- 
sition, provided  it  be  mingled  and  seasoned  with 
that  which  is  revealed,  as  "  the  true  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ;" 
but,  m  a  slate  of  separation  fi-om  this  better  light, 
and  unatteropered  by  its  restoring  influence,  we 
are  constrained  to  dread  it,  by  all  the  concern  we 
ever  felt  (br  the  eternal  well-being  of  our  human 
kindred."* 

To  prevent  any  misconceptions  that  may  arise 
respecting  our  views  of  the  connexion  of  science 
and  religion,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  the 
first4>lace,— -that  we  would  consider  it  prepos- 
terous in  the  highest  degree,  to  attempt  the  in- 
troduction of  sectarian  opinions  in  religion  into 
the  discussions  connected  with  science  and  phi- 
losophy. It  would  be  altogether  irrelevant  to 
the  objects  of  scientific  associations,  to  introduce 
the  subjects  of  dispute  between  Calvinists  and 
Arminians,  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and 
Independents ;  and  we  are  of  opinion,  tint  the 
sooner  sudi  controversies  are  banished,  even 
from  theologtf,  and  from  the  Christian  world  at 
large,  so  much  the  better ;  for  they  have  with- 
drawn the  minds  of  thousands  from  the  emntiala 
to  the  mere  dramataniialt  of  religion  ;  and,  in 


too  many  instances,  have  exposed  the  CfanstiiA 
world  to  the  sneers  of  infidels,  and  the  scoflls  of  the 
profane. — Nor,  in  the  next  place,  would  we  cob- 
sider  it  as  eiUier  judicious  or  expedient,  to  at- 
tempt to  foist  in  even  the  essential  doctrinw  of 
Christianity,  on  every  occasion,  when  the  sid^ 
ject  of  discussion  did  not  naturalfy  and  dirtd^ 
lead  to  their  introduction,  or  to  some  allusions  to 
thevn.  Such  attempts  generally  fitistrate  the  end 
intended,  and  are  equally  displeasing  to  the  man 
of  taste,  and  to  tho  enlightened  ChriAtiao.— What 
we  understand  by  connecting  science  with  reli* 
gioi^  will  appear  in  the  foUowing  observations  >— 

I.  As  science  has  it  for  one  of  its  highest  ob- 
jects to  investigate  the  works  of  the  Creator,— 
on  oj^Hjrtunity  thmdd  be  taken^  when  imparting 
scientific  ii^ructions,  of  adverting  to  (he  attru 
buU$  qf  the  Daty  as  dupUn/edintds  operaiWM, 
The  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  the  per- 
fections  he  displays,  are,  in  every  point  of  view, 
the  most  interesting  of  oil  human  investigations. 
The  system  of  nature,  in  all  its  parts  and  proce^ 
es,  exhibits  them  to  our  view,  and  forces  them, 
as  it  were,  upon  our  attention,  if  we  do  not  wil- 
fully shut  our  oyee  on  the  light  which  emanates 
from  an  invisible  Divinity  through  his  visible 
operations.  The  contemplation  c^  this  system, 
even  in  its  most  prominent  and  obvious  appear- 
ances, has  a  natural  tendency  to  inspire  the  most 
profound  emotions  of  awe  and  reverence,  of  gra- 
titude and  admiration,  at  the  astonishing  displays 
it  exhibits  of  Omnipotent  energy,  unsearchable 
wisdom,  and  boundless  beneficence.  Such  stu- 
dies, when  properly  directed,  are  calculated  to 
make  a  powerfiil  and  interesting  impression  on 
the  minds  of  the  young ;  and  it  is  doing  them  an 
incalculable  injury,  when  their  views  are  never 
elevated  above  proximate  causes  and  physical 
laws,  to  the  agency  of  Him  who  sits  oi^the 
throne  of  the  universe. — "If  one  train  of  think- 
ing," says  Paley,  •*  be  more  desirable  than  an- 
other, it  is  that  which  regards  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  with  a  constant  reference  to  a  supremo 
mtelligent  Author.  To  have  made  this  the  rul- 
ing, the  habitual  sentiment  of  our  minds,  is  to 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  every  thing  vrfaich  is 
religious.  The  world  from  henceforth  becomes 
a  temple,  and  life  itself  one  continued  act  of  ado- 
ration. The  change  is  no  less  than  this,  that 
whereas  formerly  God  was  s^om  in  our 
thoughts,  we  can  scarcely  look  upon  any  thing 
without  perceiving  its  relation  to  him."  And  b 
such  a  train  of  thinking  to  be  considerwl  as  oq» 
phikMophical  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the 
perfection  of  philosophy  to  ascend  to  a  cause  that 
will  account  finr  every  phenomenon — to  tisfie  it* 
incessant  agency,  and  to  acknowiedgo  the  per* 
foctioRs  it  displays  1  Bishop  Watson  haa  well 
observed,  "  We  feel  the  interferenoe  ofthe  Deity 
evemihere,  but  we  cannot  apprehend  the  iiefvr* 
«f  his  agency  anfwfaeie.    A  Made  of  grMs  cam 
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Mt  tpriif  up,  a  drop  of  nin  cannot  (all,  a  ray  of 
light euDOC  be  emitted  from  the  tun,  nora  parti- 
cle 6f  s«It  be  imited,  with  a  nerer-fiiiling  sjinpa- 
Uijr  to  its  feDow,  without  him ;  every  leoondary 
etase  we  disoover,  is  but  a  new  proof  of  the 
necenity  we  are  under  of  ultimately  recurring 
to  him,  as  the  ooe  primary  cause  of  every  thing. 

OlostratioiM  of  the  position  for  which  we  are 
aow  coatending  will  be  found  in  such  works  as 
lbs  ioBowing :— R«y's  **  Wisdom  of  God  in  the 
Creation,"— Boyle's  **  Philosophical  and  Theo- 
logical works,** — ^Derham's  Astro  and  Physico- 
Tbeolsfy,''* — Nieuwentyt's  Religious  Philoso- 
pher,*'—Le  Phiche's  "Nature  Displayed,"- 
Baxter's  "  Matbo,"  or  the  principles  of  natural 
religioo  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  the  ma- 
terial world,— Lioaser's  Imecto-Theology,  or  a 
demoostraiton  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
Qod,from  the  structure  and  economy  of  insects, 
widi  notes  by  Lyonet, — ^Bonnet's  **  Contempla- 
tion of  Nature,** — ^Euier's  '*  Letters  to  a  German 
PrioceM,*'  tramdaUd  by  HttAter,-^>ierre's 
"  Studies  of  Naton,"— "  Palsy's  Nauiral  The- 
ology,"—Adam's  "  Lectures  oo  Natural  Philoso- 
phy,**—Parkes*  "Chemical  Catechism,"  and 
several  others.  The  chief  ooject  of  /2oy  is  to 
ilUistrate  the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  in  the  figure 
and  ooasmctionof  the  earth,  in  the  structure  and 
symoMtry  of  the  human  frame,  and  intheecoiKH 
my  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  tribes.  The  ob- 
jeet^of  Derbam,  in  his  Ajtro-Tbeok>gy,  is  to  dis- 
play the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of  Deity,  as 
thsj  appear  in  the  scmcture,  arrangement,  and 
Motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies;  and  his  PhynnO' 
Tkmiogg,  a  vrork  of  much  greater  extent,  demoo- 
sliates  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  from  the 
eoostitatton  of  the  earth  and  atmosphere,— the 
senses — the  structure,  motions,  respiration,  food, 
sad  habitations  of  animals — (he  body  of  man — 
lbs  eoonony  of  insects,  reptiles,and  fishes,  and 
^  stmemre  of  vegetables.  Though  this  excel- 
lent woik  B  now  considered  as  somewhat  anti- 
snated,  yet  we  have  no  modem  work  that  can 
nUy  suftpiy  its  place.  Paley's  Natural  Theolo- 
gy, however  excellent  in  its  kind,  does  not  em- 
brace the  itome  extensive  range  of  objects.  Nww' 
wntft  enters  into  a  minute  anatomical  investi- 
gatioa  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  which 
ceenptes  the  ptmHiex  part  of  his  first  volume;  and 
in  the  two  remaining  volumes,  iOustFatee  the  Di- 
vine perfections  from  a  survey  of  the  atmosphere, 
ameon,  water,  earth,  firo,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
fJMts,  tike  physical  and  chemical  laws  of  nature, 
iha  Bconoeivable  snnlhiess  of  the  particles  of 
■attsr,  and  the  structure  of  the  starry  heavens. 

*  An  edition  of  Derbam*8  Pkv*io>Theoiogy,  In 
twb  vols.  8VO.  (which  Is  not  very  generally  lutown) 
was  soMighed  in  Londim  In  iTse,  wlilch  oontalns 
nMwiMtfMtie  illustrative  of  modem  discoveries,  a 
tnmslatlon  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  quotations  of  the 
sriflnai  wovk.  a  lUe  of  the  anthor,  and  sixteen  oop- 
psnAale  ennaurings»  fflostTatlve  of  manyourioas 
mijlecti  la  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 


TMb  voluminous  work  of  Id  Ptuehe  compre* 
bends  interesting  deecriptions  of  quadmpeds, 
birds,  fishes,  insects,  plants,  flowers,  gardens, 
olive-yards,  cornfields,  woods,  pasture-grounds, 
rivers,  mountains,  seas,  fossils,  minerals,  the  at- 
mosphere, light,  colours,  vision,  the  heavenly 
bodies,  globes,  telescopes,  microscopes,  the  hi»> 
tory  of  navigation,  systematic  ph.ysics,  &c. — iiw 
terspersed  with  a  variety  of  beauiiful  refl<)ctions 
on  the  Wisdom  and  Beneficence  of  the  Deity  in 
the  arrangements  of' nature.  Euier^t  Letters 
comprehend  popular  descriptiMM  of  the  roost  in- 
teresting subjects  connected  with  natural  philo* 
fiophy  and  ethics,  interspersed  with  moral  reflec- 
tions, and  frequent  references  to  the  truths  of  re- 
velation. Condoroer,  in  his  French  translation 
of  thb  work,  carefiilly  omitted  almost  all  the  pi- 
ous and  moral  reflections  of  this  profound  and 
amiable  Philosopher,  as  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
fidel and  atheistical  philosophy  which  then  pre- 
vailed. "  The  retrenchments,"  says  he  "  affect 
reflections  which  relate  less  to  the  sciences  and 
philosophy,  than  to  theology,  and  fi'cquently  even 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  ecclesiastical 
communion  in  which  Euler  lived.  ItUurm^ 
cenoary  to  oitign  a  reaaanfor  omisaioru  oftku  ds- 
tcrqOum.^  Theee  omissions  were  supplied,  and 
the  passages  alhided  to  restored,  by  Dr,  Hunter, 
in  his  English  translation,  but  they  have  been 
again  suppressed  in  the  late  edition,  published  in 
Edinburgh,  in  two  vohunes,  12mo.* 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  have  no 
modem  Rays,  Derhams,  Boyles,  or  Nieowen- 
tyts,  to  make  the  light  of  our  recent  discoveries 
in  science  bear  upon  the  illustration  of  the 
perfections  of  the  Deity,  and  the  arrangements 
of  his  providence.  Since  the  period  when  those 
Christian  philosophers  left  our  worki,  many  of 
the  sciences  which  they  wero  instrumental  in 
promoting,  have  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection,  and  have  thrown  additiimal  light  on 
the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Divine  mind, 

*  As  a  specimen  of  the  omissions  to  which  we  al 
lude,  the  followlne  passage  may  suffice  :— ••  But  the 
eye  which,  the  Creator  has  formed,  is  subject  to  no 
one  of  all  the  imperfections  under  which  the  imagi- 
nary construction  of  the  freethinker  labours,  to 
this  we  discover  the  true  reason  why  infinite  wisdom 
has  employed  several  transparent  suhstapces  in  the 
formation  of  the  eye.  It  Is  thereby  secured  against 
all  the  defects  which  characterize  evco'  work  of  man. 
What  a  noble  subject  of  contemplation  f  How  perti- 
nent that  question  of  the  Psalmist !  He  uho  formed 
theeye,9?iaahenot»eet  andHevhoplanUdtheeart 
»haU  he  not  hear  f  The  eye  alone  belne  a  maftcr- 
piece  that  far  transcends  the  human  understanding, 
what  an  exalted  idea  must  we  form  of  Him  who  has 
bestowed  this  wonderfUl  gift,  and  that  in  the  highest 
perfection,  not  on  man  only,  but  on  the  brute  crea- 
tion, nay.  on  the  vilest  of  insects!"  The  French 
philosopher  and  statesman  s<ems  to  feel  ashamed  of 
the  least  klllanee  between  philosophy  and  religion, 
when  ho  Is  luftuced  to  discard  such  reflections,  fie 
seems  i^iprehensive,  as  Dr.  Hunter^remarks,  that  a 
single  drop  of  water  from  Bcrlptnre  would  contaml- 
liate  the  whole  mass  of  philosophy.  We  would  hope 
our  British  philosophers  are  not  yet  so  deeply  tino* 
tuied  with  the  split  of  IniUeUty. 
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and  the  eoonoiny  6f  the  unhreree.  Natural  hia- 
tory  has  widely  enlarged  its  boundaries ;  our 
▼lews  of  the  range  of  the  planetary  system  have 
been  extended ;  the  distant  regions  of  the  starry 
firmament  have  been  more  minutely  explored, 
and  new  objects  of  magnificence  brought  within 
the  reach  of  our  obscrvaticm.  The  nature  of 
light  has  been  more  accurately  investigated,  the 
compo6iti<Hi  of  the  atmosphere  discovered,  the 
properties  of  the  different  gases  ascertained,  the 
powers  of  electricity  and  galvanism  detected,  and 
cfaemisvy — a  science  completely  new>modelled 
— has  opened  up  the  secret  springs  of  nature's 
operations,  and  thrown  a  new  light  on  the  econo- 
my of  Divine  wisdom  in  the  various  processes 
which  are  going  on  in  the  material  system.  Is 
it  not  unaccountable,  then,  that  no  inodem  sys- 
tem of  Phynco-Theologtfi  embracing  the  wbM>le 
range  of  modem  discoveries,  should  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  pens  of  some  one  or  other  of  our 
roost  distinguished  philosophers  ?  Does  this  cir- 
cumstance seem  to  indicate,  that,  since  the  early 
Crtof  the  last  century,  the  piety  of  philosophers 
s  been  declining,  and  the  infidel  principles  of 
the  continental  school  gaining  the  ascendency  ? 
bfidelity  and  fatalism  very  generally  go  hand  in 
hand.  When  the  truths  of  Revelation  are  once 
discarded,  a  species  of  universal  scepticism,  difn 
fering  little  or  nothing  from  atheism,  takes  po»- 
aession  of  the  mind ;  and  hence  we  find,  that  io 
the  writings  of  such  men  as  BuflTon,  Diderot, 
and  La  Place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  reference 
to  Final  Causes,  or  to  the  agency  of  an  All-per^ 
vading  Mind  that  governs  the  universe. 

That  the  connexion  between  science  and  theo- 
logy, we  have  been  recommending,  is  not  a 
▼ague  or  enthusiastic  idea,  appears  from  the 
aentiments  which  have  been  expressed  on  this 
subject  by  the  most  eminent  philosophers. 
Throughout  the  whole  d'the  works  of  the  immor- 
tal Newton,  we  perceive  a  constant  attention  to 
Final  causes,  or  to  the  great  purposes  of  the 
Deity.  It  was  the  firm  opinion  of  (his  phUoao- 
pher,  "  that,  as  we  are  everywhere  encountered 
io  our  researches  by  powers  and  effects,  which 
are  unaccountable  upon  any  principles  of  mere 
mechanism,  ox  the  combinations  of  matter  and 
motion,  we  must  for  ever  resort  to  a  Supreme 
power,  whose  influence  extends  over  all  Nature, 
and  who  aooooiplishes  the  wisest  and  most  bene* 
Tolent  ends  by  the  best  possible  means.**  Mao- 
yiurin,  the  friend  of  Newton,  and  the  commeo- 
taior  on  his  Prinaipiat  expresses  the  following 
sentiments  on  this  subject,  in  hia  '*  Account  S 
Sir  I.  Newton's  Discoveries.**  "There  ia 
nothing  we  meet  with  more  fireqnently  and  ooo- 
atantly  in  Nature,  than  the  traces  of  an  aU- 
goveming  Deity.  And  the  philosopher  who 
overlooks  these,  contentine  himself  with  the 
appeaiancea  of  tlie  material  univerae  only,  and 
the  mechanical  laws  of  motion,  neglecta  what  ia 
moit  tzoaUaRti  and  prelsra  what  la  imperfeot  to 


what  is  supremely  perfect,  finitude  to  infinftf , 
what  is  narrow  and  weak  to  what  is  unlimited 
and  almighty,  and  what  is  perishing  to  vAnX  en- 
dures for  ever.  Such  who  attend  not  to  so  mani- 
fest indications  of  supreme  wisdom  and  good- 
ness, perpetually  appearing  before  them  wherev«r 
they  turn  their  views  ot  inquiries,  too  nrach  r^ 
semble  those  ancient  philosophers  who  made 
Night,  Mattery  and  ChaoSy  the  original  of  8H 
things."  Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  by 
the  late  Professor  Robison,  one  of  the  most  pro- 
found mathematicians  and  philosophers  of  hia 
age.  '*  So  far  from  banishing  the  consideration 
of  final  causes  from  our  discussions,  it  would  k>ok 
more  like  philosophy,  more  like  the  love  c^trvm 
wisdom,  and  it  would  taste  less  of  an  idle  curi- 
osity, were  we  to  multiply  our  researches  in  those 
departments  of  nature  where  final  causes  are  the 
chieTobjects  of  our  attention — the  structure  and 
economy  of  organized  bodies  in  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.** — "  It  is  not  easy  to  ac- 
count for  it,  cuid  perhaps  the  explanation  would 
not  be  very  agreeable,  why  many  naturalists  so 
fastidiously  avoid  sudi  views  of  nature  as  tend 
to  lead  the  mind  to  the  thoughts  of  its  Author. 
We  see  than  even  anxious  to  weaken  every 
argument  for  the  appearance  of  design  in  tbie 
construction  and  operations  of  nature.  One 
would  think,  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  appear- 
uices  would  be  most  welcome,  and  that  oo- 
uing  would  be  more  dreary  and  comfortless  than 
the  belief  that  chance  or  fate  rules  all  the  events 
of  nature.'* — EltmenU  qf  Meehamcal  Phiioto-^ 
phff  vol.  i.  pp.  681-2.  We  know  not  whether 
such  sentiments  were  inculcated  firom  the  chair 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  Dr.  Robison  so 
long  occupied,  by  the  distinguished  philosopher 
who  has  lately  deceased. 

II.  Braides  the  deductions  of  natural  religion, 
to  which  we  have  now  adverted— in  pur  scienti- 
fic instructions  there  ought  to  be  a  refwence,  on 
every  proper  occasion,  to  the  leading  trutbs  of 
revelaii<m.  There  are  many  scientific  inquirer* 
who  wouU  have  no  objections  occasionally  to  ad- 
vert to  final  causes,  amHhe  wisdom  of  the  Deity, 
who  consider  it  altogether  irrelevant,  ia  thedi^ 
cussions  of  science,  to  make  the  slightest  referw 
ence  to  the  beta  and  doctrines  detailed  in  tba 
Sacred  Oracles.  The  expediency,  or  the  im- 
propriety of  such  a  practice,  must  depend  on  (he 
views  we  take  of  the  nature  of  the  communica- 
tions which  the  Scriptures  contain.  If  the  BiMa 
is  acknowledged  os  a  revelation  Jrem  God,  its 
truths  most  harmonize  with  the  system  of  nature, ' 
-Mhey  must  throw  a  mutual  lighten  each  otbar,^ 
and  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity  they  respec- 
tively unfoU  must  be  in  perfect  accordance;  and 
therefore  it  can  never  be  irrelevant,  when  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  theooe,  to  refer  for  illtt«tr»- 
tioos  to  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  to  omit  do- 
ing BO,  from  a  fastidious  compliance  with  what 
has  too  kMBg  been  the  aatahlished  praotica,  wosU 
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be  t  piaee  oTglariiif  inooatistflncjr,  either  in  (he 
Aaolofmo  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  philosopher 
OB  the  odier.  We  htfre  too  much  reason  to  sus- 
pect, that  the  sqaeamishness  of  certain  scientific 
daracters,  in  omUting  all  references  to  the 
Christiaa  system,  arises  either  from  a  secret 
tfisbetiefor  its  authority,  or  from  a  disrelish  of 
dbs  truths  and  mural  principles  it  inculcates. 

Taking  lor  granted,  then,  what  has  nerer  yet 
keeadisivoved,  that  Christianity  is  a  revelation 
from  beaTen,  and  reooUeeting,  that  we  lire  in  a 
eoiBlry  where  this  religion  is  professed,  it  follows, 
•s  a  matter  tit  ^ontutenejf  as  weU  as  of  duty,  that 
an  oar  sysiemm  of  instraction,  whether  literary  or 
sristifit,  wharther  in  colleges,  academies,  me- 
tiwnici*  institaitioas,  or  initiatory  schools,  ought 
to  be  fooaded  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  rev»- 
hdon  that,  ia  the  instroctioos  delivered  in  such 
seminariss,  its  leading  doctrines  should  be  recog- 
nised, and  tliat  no  dispositions  or  condoct  be 
enconraged  which  are  inconsistent  with  its 
moral  principles.  ^ 

Bfore  partieolatly,  in  describing  the  processes 
«r  pheoMMoa  of  nainre,  an  opportunity  should 
frequently  be  taken  of  qoeting  the  sublime  and 
OMrgeiic  seotimeBts  of  the  injured  writers,  and 
«f  reCarring  to  the  tacts  tliey  record,  when  they 
■n  appropriate,  and  tUostrative  of  the  subject  in 
hand.  This  wonUtend  to  connect  the  operations 
cf  natore  with  the  agency  of  the  God  of  nature ; 
and  wootd  show  to  the  young,  that  their  instroct- 
ers  felt  a  reaeration  br  that  Book  which  has 
God  6r  its  Anchor,  and  oar  present  and  future 
happiness  as  the  great  object  of  its  revelations. 
Why  sboald  the  Bible  be  almost  the  only  book 
from  which  certain  modem  philosophers  never 
eoodeseend  to  borrow  a  quotation  ?  They  feel 
■o  besitatioa— nay,  they  sometimes  appear  to 
pride  themselves  in  being  able  to  qtiote  from 
Fteto,  Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  or  from  Ovid,  Virgil, 
and  Loeretius.  They  would  feel  ashamed  (o  be 
considered  as  unacquainted  with  the  works  of 
Bacon,  Galileo,  Newton,  Halley,  Huygens, 
Boscovkh,  Black,  Robison,  Bufibn,  or  La  Place, 
tad  nnable  lo  quote  an  illustrative  sentiment 
from  their  writings ;  but  they  seem  to  feel,  as  if  it 
woaU  lessen  the  dignity  of  science  to  borrow 
an  iJhistratioa  of  a  scientiiic  position  from 
fifoses  or  Isaiah,  and  to  consider  it  as  in  nowise 
£sre«pectfiil  to  appear  ignorant  of  the  contents 
of  the  Sacred  Volume.  SuA  were  not  the  sen- 
timenfs  and  feelings  of  the  philosophers  to  whose 
works  I  lately  referred,  which  abound  with 
many  b^.^autiful  and  appropriate  sentiments  from 
Che  in^ired  writings.  Such  were  not  the  feel- 
ings of  (be  celebrated  £«^,  whose  accomplish- 
Bsents  in  science  were  admired  by  all  the  pbilt 


human  mind  is  ahnost  overpowered  with  such  a 
thought.  When  the  soul  is  filled  with  such  con- 
ceptions of  the  extent  of  created  nature,  we  can 
scarcely  avoid  excfauming, '  Lord,  what  then  is 
man,  tW  thou  art  mindful  of  him*^  Under 
such  impressions,  David  shrank  into  nothing, 
and  feared  that  be  should  be  forgotten  among  so 
many  great  objects  of  the  Divine  attention. 
His  comfort  and  ground  of  relief  from  this  de- 
jecting thought  are  remarkable.  *  But,'  says  he, 
*  thou  hast  made  men  but  a  little  lower  than 
the  angels,  and  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and 
honour.'  David  corrected  himself,  by  ^ling  to 
mind  how  high  he  stood  in  the  scale  of  God's 
woiks.  He  recognised  his  own  divine  original, 
and  his  alliance  to  the  Author  of  aU.  Now, 
cheered  and  delighted,  he  cries  oot,  <  Lord,  how 
gk>rious  is  thy  name '.'"^f^esisnte  (ff  3fs- 
duptioal  PhUoiophfff  vol.  i.  p.  565. 

Again,  every  proper  opportunity  shookl  be 
taken  of  iOustrating  the  harmomf  which  sufitists 
between  the  system  of  revelation  and  the  sy^ 
temof  iULtare--betweeo  the  declarations' of  the 
inspired  writers  and  the  facts  which  are  fotmd  to 
exist  in  the  material  universe.  This  subject 
presents  an  extensive  field  of  investigation  which 
has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  escplored,  and 
which  admits  of  the  most  extensive  and  diversi* 
fied  illustratioas.  The  facts  of  ^eolo^y— some 
of  which  were  formerly  set  in  array  against  the 
recocds  of  revelation — are  nowseen  to  be  corr<^ 
borative  of  the  facts  stated  in  the  Mosaic  his- 
tory ;*  and  in  proportion  as  the  system  of  na^ 
ture  is  minutely  explored,  and  the  physical  sci- 
ences in  general  approximate  to  perfection,  the 
more  striking  appears  the  coincidence  between 
the  revelations  of  the  Bible  and  the  revelations 
of  Nature.  And  one  principal  reason  why  this 
coincidence  at  present  does  not  appear  complete, 
is,  that  the  Scriptures  have  never  yet  been  tho- 
roughly studied  in  all  their  references,  nor  the 
system  of  the  material  world  thoroughly  explored. 
The  facts  of  modem  science,  of  which  manv  of 
our  commentators  weie  ignorant,  have  seldom 
been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  elucidation  of  the 
inspired  writings,  and  the  sentiments  of  the  sa- 
cred writers  have  seldom  been  illustrated  by  sn 
appeal  to  the  discoveries  of  science. — The  views 
which  the  system  of  nature  exhibits  of  the  plan 
and  principles  of  the  divine  government,  the 
reasons  of  the  oporation  of  those  destructive 
agents  which  frequently  exert  their  energy  with- 
in tlie  bounds  of  our  sublunary  system,  and  the 
connexion  which  subsists  between  physical  and 
moral  evil,  might  also  form  occasional  subjects 
of  investigation ;  as  they  are  aU  deeply  interest- 
ing to  man  considered  as  a  moral  agent,  and  as 


phers  of  Europe ;  nor  Were  such  the  feelinss  of    the  subject  of  the  moral  administration  of  the 
the  late  Dr.  Robison,  who  was  scarcely  his  mfe-    Governor  of  the  Universe. 
rior.    When  describing  the  numerous  ndndm  in 

Chs  dktMMtt^ce  the  heavys,  he  closes  his        ^  Pbr  lUustiations  of  this  positto..  see  Dr.  Um^to 
with  the  foUofwing  r^^ection  >-^*  The    Oso^^fy,  PaiUnson's  OrrofOc  JUtftoinff,  *o. 
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Id  the  nozt  pboe,  we  hold  it  as  a  matter  of 
particufatf  importance,  that  the  iiwtruotioM  of 
•eieoce  be  conducted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  moreU  tmprasnon  upon  the  heart.  An 
<A>jection  has  frequently  been  raised  by  religious 
people  against  the  study  of  science,  from  its  ten- 
dency to  produce  a  spirit  of  intellectual  pride ; 
and  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  there  is  some 
gromd  for  the  objection,  when  th?  pursuits  of 
general  knowledge  are  entirely  separated  from 
religion.  But  the  objects  of  science,  whm.  pro- 
pt^tmkS>Hediemdaeootig>ttmtdtnlhcq>prcprial» 
r^^eeCieM,  have  a  very  different  tendency.  When 
we  consider  the  nunAMrless  multitudes  of  beings 
which  exist  in  the  uniTorse,  and  the  immense 
variety  of  processes  incessantly  going  forward 
in  every  department  of  nature ;  whm  we  oon- 
skier  the  infinite  wisdom  and  iatellisence,  far 
surpassing  human  comprehension,  which  thev 
display;  when  we  consider  the  immense  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  the  universal  system  of  created 
beings,  and  the  probability  that  man  stands  near 
the  bwer  part  of  the  scale  of  rational  existence, 
and  is  only  like  an  atom  b  the  inmiensity  of 
creation,— we  perceive  the  most  powerful  um^ 
lives  for  ImmUitjf  and  selAabasement.  When 
we  consider  the  benevolent  arrangements  in  the 
elements  around  us,  and  in  the  structure  and 
(unctions  of  animated  beings,  and  the  provision 
made  for  their  subsistence,  it  has  a  natural  ten- 
dency to  inspire  tbe  heart  with  gratitude  and  af- 
fection towards  Him  from  whom  all  our  comforts 
flow.  And  when  we  reflect  on  the  grandeur  of 
the  Deity  as  displayed  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  empire,  and  in  his  incessant  agency  through- 
out all  its  provinces,  should  it  not  inspire  us 
with  reverence  and  adoration,  and  with  a  lively 
hope',  that  a  period  will  arrive  when  we  aball 
behold  the  wonders  and  glories  of  his  creation 
more  clearly  unfolded  ?  Such  sentiments  and 
emotions,  the  works  d'Ood,when  rightly  con- 
templated, are  fitted  to  produce ;  and  to  overiook 
them  in  our  instruction  to  the  young,  is  to  de- 
prive them  of  some  of  the  purest  enjoyments, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  advantages,  which  flow 
fixwi  scientific  Imowledge.  When  their  minds 
are  deeply  impressed  with  such  emotions,  they 
are  in  some  measure  prepared  for  listening  with 
reverence  to  the  declarations  of  the  inspired 
volume,  and  for  perceiving  the  force  and  subli- 
mity of  the  description  it  gives  of  the  character 
of  God. 

It  would  perhaps  excite  a  smile  of  contempt 
in  some,  who  would  spurn  at  the  idea  of  being 
ranked  in  the  class  of  infidels,  were  I  to  insinuate, 
that  our  scientific  meetings  and  lectures  should 
be  opened  with  prayer,  and  adoration  of  the  Di- 
vine Being.  It  might  indeed  adhiit  of  a  doubt, 
whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  attempt  such  a 
practice  m  the  preaeni  atate  of  todehf.  But  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that,  to  acknoww 
ladge  God  in  all  our  pursuitSi  and  to  pay  Him  a 


tribute  of  adoration,  are  dictates  of  naturtl  tf 
well  as  of  revealed  religion,  and  that  a  deist,  were 
he  to  act  in  consistency  with  his  avowed  princi« 
pies,  wouU  engage  in  daily  prayer  lo  tbe  Great 
Author  of  his  existence.  It  is  expressly  eiijoined 
in  the  Scriptures,  *<  In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge 
God,  and  he  sha)l  direct  thy  steps  f  and  it  is  &- 
dared  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  wick- 
ed man,  ^*that  God  is  not  in  alibis  thoughts," 
and  that,  *<  through  the  pride  of  his  countenanea 
he  will  not  call  upon  God."  If  we  firmly  believe 
there  is  a  God,  we  must  also  believe  thathe  is 
present  in  all  places,  and  privy  to  aU  our  thoo^ts, 
that  all  our  circwnstances  and  wants  are  open  to 
his  Omniscient  e]re,  and  that  *<  he  is  iJ>le  to  do 
for  us  above  all  tint  we  can  ask  or  think.*  Al- 
though we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  physical 
connexion  between  pn^er  and  the  bostowmeat 
of  a  favour  by  God,  yet  we  ou^t  to  engage  m 
this  duty,  because  it  is  accordant  with  the  idieaof 
a  Supreme  Being  on  whom  we  are  every  moment 
dependent,  and  l»s  ther^HD  been  acknowledged 
by  the  untaught  barbarian,  as  well  as  by  tbe  en- 
lightened Christian ;  because  it  is  positively  ei»» 
joined ;  because  there  is  aconnexion  established 
by  the  Creator  between  aJdng  and  noeining ; 
because  it  tends  to  fix  our  thoughts  on  the  Omni* 
presence  of  the  Divine  Mind,  to  impress  oar 
hearts  with  a  sense  of  the  blessings  of  which  we 
stand  in  need,  and  to  excite  earnest  desires  after 
them ;  and,  because  it  is  one  way  in  which  we 
may  hold  a  direct  intercourse  with  our  Creator. 
I  would  not  envy  the  Christian  feelings  of  th^ 
man  who  can  habitually  engage  in  -literary  com- 
positions or  scientific  discussions,  without  a&> 
knowledging  his  Maker,  and  imploring  his  direc- 
tion and  assistance.  Religion  degenerates  into 
something  approaching  to  a  mere  inanity,  wfaea 
its  spirit  and  principles  are  not  carried  into  every 
department  of  human  life  and  society,  nor  its  re- 
quisitions attended  to  in  every  eectdar  business  in 
which  we  engage.  Till  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity be  made  to  bear  in  all  their  force  on  every 
department  of  human  actions,  and  eq>ecially  oa 
the  business  of  education,  we  can  scarcely  ex- 
pect, that  its  benign  tendency  will  be  cenerally 
appreciated,  or  that  society  will  reap  all  the  b^ 
nefits  which  it  is  calculated  to  impart. 

There  are,  however,  certain  descriptions  of 
literary  characters,  who,  althpugfa  they  consider 
it  expedient  to  pay  an  occasional  compliment  to 
Christianity,  would  consider  such  remarks  as 
bordering  on  superstition  or  fanaticism.  When 
we  talk  to  them  about  the  Christian  revelation, 
in  general  terms,  they  do  not  choose  to  say  any 
thing  directly  against  its  excellent^  or  divine  au- 
thority ;  but  if  we  descend  into  particulars,  and 
expatiate  on  any  of  its  fundamental  doctrines,  or 
attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  its  holy  requisitions, 
we  are  frequently  met  with  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
or  a  cry  of  enthusiasm,  and  sometimes  with  an 
harangue  against  the  folliee  of  I^ethodism,  or  of 
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BtUdaBdMunoBVjdocMtief.  We  are  thus 
led  to  infer,  with  tome  degree  ofreaaon,  chattuch 
eharacteri  hare  no  impreesire  belief  of  the  Di- 
vine origin  of  the  Christian  sjstem ;  and  it  would 
he  naich  more  honourable  and  conaittent,  at  once 
to  avow  their  infidelity,  than  to  put  on  the  mask 
of  diannmlalion  and  hypocrisy.  No  tkidi?idual 
ongbt  to  be  subjected  to  any  civil  penalties  on 
•eoooBt  of  tho  opinions  he  holds,  as  (or  these  he 
It  aecountab&e  only  to  his  Maker ;  nor  should 
f  wy  opinions  be  attempted  to  be  extirpated  by  any 
odier  weapons  than  the  strength  of  reason  and 
the  force  of  arguments.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
k  isreqoisito,  that  society  should  know  the  lead- 
ing principlen  of  any  one  who  proposes  himself  as 
a  pohlic  instructer  of  his  feUow-men,  in  order 
that  they  osay  judge  whether  it  woukl  be  proper 
to  pkos'tlMir  rehuires  tmder  the  nistructions  of 
one,  who  vsigfat  either  overlook  Christianity  al- 
logalhsr,  or  occasionally  throw  out  insinuations 
•gainst  it.  To  act  the  h^pocrito,  to  profess  a 
deoeat  respect  (or  the  Christian  religion,  while 
the  principles  of  infidelity  are  fixed  in  the  mind, 
•floompaaied  with  asecret  wish  to  undermine  its 
ftwndnlinns,  m  mum  and  eonUmp^ibU^  unworthy 
ef  the  sMa  who  wishes  to  be  designated  by  the 
t&tle  of  phikseopber.  Yet  such  hypocrisy  is  not 
at  aB  WKososMm ;  il  was  particularly  displayed 
by  the  sceptical  philosophecs  on  the  continent, 
prior  to  the  FreadirevohitioD,  and  avowed  to 


Mti^hHf  the  nataral  historian,  who  appeats  to 
have  been  an  atheist,  w^  also,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  a  ooosumnate  hypocrite.  In  a 
conversation  with  M,  HerauU  SeMUs,  in  1785, 
about  (bar  years  be(brB  his  death,  and  when  he 
was  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  bis  age,  he  de- 
dared,  **  In  my  writings  I  have  always  spoken  of 
theoe^or;  but  it  is  easy  to  e&ce  that  word,  and 
substitnte  in  its  place,  the  pawen  of  nature^ 
whidi  consist  in  the  two  grand  laws  of  attraction 
and  repulsioo.  When  the  l^orbonne*  become 
troafalesome  to  me,  I  never  scruple  to  give  them 
every  satii&ction  they  require.  It  is  but  a 
sowid,  and  men  are  (bolish  enough  to  be  content- 
ed wtdi  it.  Upon  this  account,  if  I  were  ill,  and 
Ibmid  my  eod  approaching,  I  should  not  hesitate 
to  receive  the  sacrament.  Hdvetiu$  was  my  in- 
tiflsate  firiend,  and  has  frequently  visited  me  at 
Moothart.  I  have  repeatedly  advised  him  to 
■se  simflar  discretion ;  and,  had  he  followed  mv 
•dviee,  he  would  have  been  much  happier." 
**  My  fifst  work  (continued  he)  appeared  at  the 
nsne  time  with  JJEaprit  det  LoU,  Monletqvieu 
and  myself  were  tormented  by  the  Sorbonne, 
Tlw  president  was  violent.  *  fVhat  have  you 
is  4DUieer^3foiirse{/*?' says  he  to  roe,  in  an  angry 
tone.  '  ifothmg  at  all,*  was  my  answer,  and  hie 
was^ilenced  and  jtortotdj  thunderstruck  at  my 
"    la  perfect  accordance  with  such 

*  IW  fHotty  of  TlM0k)fly  at  Fazii. 
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a  system  of  hjrpocrisy,  Buffon  kept  a  fiuher  aoa- 
fessor  almost  constantly  with  him,  to  whom  he 
was  m  the  habit  of  oon/eMtn;,  in  the  same  apart- 
ment where  he  had  developed  the  PrineipUa  iif 
Jk[QterialUinf  which,  according  to  his  system,  was 
an  abnegation  of  immortality.  He  also  regularly 
auended  mass  on  Sundays,  unless  prevented  by 
indisposition,  and  comniuaicated  in  the  CAopel 
of  the  Ohry,  eveiy  Whksuntide.  Though  he 
heartily  despised  his  priestly  confoMor,  he  flat^ 
tered  and  cajoled  him  with  pompons  promises, 
and  condescending  attentions.  '*  I  have  seen 
this  prisst  (says  SecheUes,)  in  the  absence  of  the 
domestics,  hand  over  a  towel  to  the  count,  set  the 
dining  table  belbre  him,  and  perform  such-like 
menial  services.  Boffbo  rewards  these  attsa- 
tionswith,/tAaia(yo«  fl^dMT  elUU.''  Socb 
was  the  habitual  hypocrisy  of  this  philosopher; 
and,  said  he,  **  it  has  been  observed  by  me  in  all 
my  writings :  I  have  published  the  one  after  the 
other  in  such  a  manner,  that  men  of  vulgar  capa- 
cities shoukl  not  be  able  to  trace  the  chain  of  my 
thoughts."  His  intolerable  vanity  and  pompo- 
sity, his  breach  of  promises,  the  grossness  of  his 
conversation,  and  his  numerous  an»urs  and  iiH 
trigues,  were  in  perfect  correspondence  with  such 
principles,  and  the  natural  result  of  them.  "His 
pleasantries  (says  SecheUes)  were  so  void  of  de- 
licacy, that  the  females  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
room."*  What  a  scene  of  moral  anarafay  woald 
be  introduced,  were  such  principle  to  be  imi- 
versally  inculcated  and  acted  upon  in  socie- 
ty! All  confidence  between  man  and  man 
would  be  shaken,  and  the  foundations  of  the  so- 
cial system  imdermined  and  destroyed.  Tet 
such  was  the  morality  which  almost  imiversally 
prevailed  among  the  continental  philosophers,  in 
consequence  of  the  sceptical  and  atheistical  prin« 
ciples  they  had  imbibed.  Truth,  sincerity,  mo- 
desty,  humility,  and  moral  obligation,  formed  no 
part  of  the  code  of  their  morality;  and  such,  in 
all  probability,  would  soon  be  the  reeult  in  our 
own  country,  were  the  pursuits  of  science  and  phi- 
loeophy  to  be  completely  dissevered  from  reli- 
gion. 

In  the  last  place,  there  are  several  topics  con- 
nected with  religion,  which  might  occasionally 
be  made  the  subjects  of  disctission  in  scientific 
associations :  such,  for  example,  are  the  eriden- 
ces  and  importance  of  the  Christian  Revelation— 
the  physical  and  moral  ftcts  to  which  it  occasion- 
ally adverts— the  attributes  of  the  Divinity— (he 
general  principles  of  moral  action — the  laws 
which  the  Creator  has  promulgated  (or  preserv- 
ing the  order  of  the  intelligent  system,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  they  rest— the  evidences  for 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  eternal  desti- 
ny of  man.    These,  and  similar  topics  might,  on 

*  See  an  accoontof  some  partkulais  In  the  private 
life  of  Buffon,  by  Bl  SecheUes,  one  of  his  sdihireis, 
In  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  Jolj  179T,  supplemen* 
tsiyNo.  voLt,  pp.  i9»-»0l. 
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cortaia  oocaiiooi,  become  subjecte  of  iDve«tig»- 
tion,  ai  tbey  can  be  iUuitratad  without  eotering  oa 
the  arena  of  theological  controveriy,  or  deeoend- 
ing  within  the  limitt  of  lectarian  opinions.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  they  should  be  discuseed 
aooordiMto  the  method  of  Forensic  disputations, 
by  oppoMle  parties  taking  diffiM^nt  ndes  of  a 
question— a  mode  of  communicating  knowledge, 
the  tendency  of  which  is  veiy  questionable— <bat 
that  certain  positions  in  reference  to  them  should 
be  proved  and  illustrated,  in  a  direct  manner,  in 
the  form  of  essays,  lectures,  or  oral  instructions. 
The  topics  now  specified,  and  those  which  are 
intimately  related  to  them,  are  subjects  of  the 
deepest  interest  and  importance  to  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  human  race ;  and,  theralbre,  no  vaUd 
reason  can  be  assigned  why  such  subjects  shoukl 
not  be  occasional^  elucidated  in  literuy  and 
scientific  seminaries,  if  it  be  ona  ol](|eeC  of  such 
Insritutions  to  promote  the  happmuss  ind  vrhat 
is  essentially  requisite  to  it— the  moral  improre- 
msBt  of  mankind. 

For  eiample,  is  it  not  m  the  highest  degree 
laqMrtantto  every  human  being,  that  he  should 
be  convinced  of  his  imaurtal  destiny,  and  have 
his  mind  impressed  with  the  realities  of  a  future 
woHd— that  he  should  ascertain  whether,  at  death, 
he  is  to  be  reduced  for  ever  into  the  same  situa- 
tion as  the  clods  of  the  vaUer,  or  traaq»orted  to 
a  Bsore  expansive  sphere  of  existeiioe?  Take 
away  fixmi  man  the  prospect  of  immortality,  and 
you  throw  a  veil  of  darlmess  and  mystery  over 
all  the  scenes  of  creation;  you  reduce  the  moral 
world  to  ^  scene  of  confiision,  and  involve  the 
ways  of  Providence  in  a  dark  inextricable  maze ; 
you  inwrap  the  character  of  the  Deity  in  awful 
obscurity,  and  terminate  every  prospect  of  be- 
coming more  fully  acquainted  with  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the*universe ;  you  reduce  man  to  an 
«a^giR»— to  the  most  inexplicabto  phenomenon 
in  creation,  and  annihilate  the  strongest  motives 
to  the  practice  of  virtue.  But  this  is  not  all,  you 
remove  the  most  powerful  motives  to  the  pursuit 
of  scientific  knowledge ;  for,  in  this  case,  you 
confine  its  beneficial  results  merely  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  comfiNts  and  oonveniencies  of  the  pre- 
sent transitory  life ;  and  th^  discoveries  of  the 
order  and  extent  of  the  universe  it  uafclds,  and 
the  speculations  to  which  they  lead,  tend  only  to 
bewilder  and  perplex  the  mind,  whon  it  is  cut  oflT 
fn>m  all  hopes  of  prosecuting  its  inquiries  beyond 
the  grave,  and  of  behoUiog  the  mysterious  scenes 
of  creation  more  fiiUy  displayed.  On  this 
ground,  a  man  who  is  exhorted  to  cidtivate  an 
acquaintance  with  scieniSe,  might,  with  some 
reason,  exclaim, "  Of  what  avail  is  it,  to  spend 
anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  in  acquiring 
scientific  knowledge,  when  it  may  be  all  lost  be- 
fore to-morrow's  dawn,  or,  at  the  farthest,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  short  years,  when  my  intel- 
lectual  facuhies  'shall  be  annihilated?  I  can 
acquire  but  a  few  scattered  fragtMBts  of  it  at 


most,  although  I  were  to  prosecute  my  research* 
es  as  &r  as  the  most  distinguished  geniuses 
have  ever  advanced  ;  and  I  must  quit  the  fiekl 
of  investigation  before  the  ten  thousandth  part  of 
it  is  half  expkx-ed.  Had  I  a  proepect  of  enlarge 
ing  my  &cullies  and  resuming  my  researches  in 
a  fiiturs  state  of  being,  I  might  engage  in  them 
with  some  degree  of  interest  and  vigour ;  bitt  to 
one  who  is  uncertain  whether  his  oonnexioa  with 
the  intelligent  universe  shall  be  continued  for 
another  day,  it  appears  quite  preposterous,  and 
tends  to  deprive  me  of  many  sensitive  giatifica* 
tions  which  I  find  essential  to  my  present  e^joy* 
nwnL"  What  is  affirmed  of  happiness,  in  |^ 
neral,  may  be  applied  to  knowledge,  one  of  it* 
ingredients,  that  theexpectation  of  its  jxrsiaiMncy 
is  indiqMnsably  requisite  to  its  perfectioB.  It 
is  the  prospect  of  science  being  proaecnted  is  a 
future  worid  and  carried  to  perfection,  that  con- 
fers a  dignity  on  its  objects,  and  forms  the  OMst 
powerful  metive  to  engage  in  its  pursuits ;  amiy 
in  thk  point  of  view,  it  may  be  considered  aa 
fonsing  a  part  of  that  training  which  is  requisite 
to  prepare  us  for  the  activitiea,  the  oontempl»- 
tkms,  and  enjoyments  of  that  higher  sphere  of 
odstsBce.  But  where  no  such  hopes  are  indidg- 
ed,  intellectual  pursuits  are  deprived  of  thmr 
chief  excellence  and  importance,  and  the  best  a& 
factions  of  the  heart  of  their  sublimest  objects  and 
most  exalted  pleasures ;  and  the  more  the  powers 
of  the  mind  have  been  exercised  and  improved, 
and  the  more  it  feels  itself  prepared  for  a  series  of 
ratkwal  enjoyments,  the  more  chagrined  and  di^ 
appointed  must  it  feel  wnen  years  roll  away  and 
it  approaches  the  point  where  it  is  to  sink  into 
eternal  oblivion.  Without  the  hopes  of  admis- 
sion to  future  sources  of  enjoyment,  at  the  hour 
of  dissolution,  we  may  assume  an  air  of  compo- 
sure, becauM  we  are  uoaUe  to  resist,  or  an  air 
of  fortitude  from  the  last  efforU  of  pride ;  but, 
in  point  of  fiict,  we  can  await  the  e^inction  of 
our  being  only  with  a  mournful  and  melancholy 


This  representation  has  fte<||uently  been  realis- 
ed, in  the  case  of  men  of  culUvated  minds,  who 
had  thrown  aside  the  obligations  of  religion  and 
the  idea  of  a  future  worid,  when  they  approached 
the  confines  of  the  tomb,--of  which  the  fi>llowing 
instances  may  suffice :  FbZtoire,  when  approach- 
ing his  dissolution,  tooked  back  upon  protracted 
years  with  remorse,  and  forward  with  dismay. 
He  wished  for  annihilation,  through  the  dread  of 
something  worse.  He  attempted  to  unburden 
his  troubled  mhid  by  oonfisssing  to  a  priest ;  and 
he  placed  his  hopes  of  peace  with  heaven,  in  an 
eager  conformity  to  those  rituals  which  he  inces- 
santly treated  with  contempt.  In  a  previous  in- 
disposition, he  insisted  upon  sendingfbr  a  priest, 
oontrsry  to  the  warmest  remonstrances  of  his 
firiends  and  attendants.  On  recovery,  he  was 
ashamed  of  his  conduct,  and  ridiculed  his  own 
Ity.     This  putiDaaimity,  however. 
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rftarMd  opon  a  relapse ;  and  bo  bad  again  re- 
eodne  to  Cbe  mimrable  mnedy.  He  acknow- 
Mged  to  Dr.  Thmehint  his  physician,  the  ago- 
nlet  of  bis  mind,  and  earnesUy  entreated  him  to 
procore  for  bis  perasal  a  treatise  written  against 
ih»  eUrmty  of  Jutwrt  pumshmeat.  These  facts 
were  comnuinicat^  to  £>r.  Cogan,  by  a  gentle- 
man highly  respected  in  the  philosophical  world, 
who  receiTod  them  directly  from  Dr.  Troncftin; 
ted  they  coocax  with  many  others,  in  demon- 
strating the  inkpoesibility  of  enjoying  permanent 
felicity  without  the  hopes  and  consolations  of 
reUxkm.  M.  Sechelles,  to  whose  narrative  I 
ialely  referred^  relates,  that,  in  one  of  his  conver- 
sations with  J?H^on,  the  Comit  declared, "  I 
-bope  to  live  t^wo  or  three  years  longer,  to  indulge 
my  habit  of  working  in  literary  avocations.  I 
am  not  afraid  of  death,  and  am  consoled  by  the 
thought,  that  my  name  will  never  die.  I  feel 
myidf  (blty  recompensed  for  all  my  labours,  by 
the  respect  which  Europe  has  paid  to  my  talents, 
tad  by  the  flattering  letters  1  have  received  from 
die  roost  exalted  personages."  Such  were  the 
coosolatioQS  which  this  philosopher  enjoyed  in 
the  prospect  of  the  extinction  of  his  being.  His 
iiaaw  would  foe  when  he  himself  was  for  ever 
blotted  out  from  that  creation  which  it  was  the 
deject  of  his  writings  to  describe !  But,  that 
Us  mind  was  not  altogether  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  sitting  into  eternal  obUrion,  may  be  iiH 
ftrred  from  another  anecdote,  related  by  the 
•ame  gentleman.  "  One  evening  i  read  to  Buf> 
too  the  verses  of  T%oma$  on  the  inunortality  of 
the  soul.  He  smiled.  'Par  dieu'  says  he, 
'rtHgian  would  be  a  valuable  gift  tf  all  thia  were 
trm.* "  This  remark  evidently  implied,  that  the 
system  be  ImuI  adopted  was  not  calculated  to  pre- 
ssBC'  so  cheerful  a  prospect  of  futurity  as  the 
system  of  Revelatioa. 

GtUoK,  the  celebrated  historian  of  the  Rise 
ad  Pall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  had  his  mind 
svly  tioolnred  with  the  principles  of  infidelity ; 
and  his  historical  writings  are  distinguished  by 
several  insidious  attadui  on  Christianity,  by  mw 
&ir  and  unosanly  sneers  at  the  religion  <^  his 
oooocry,  and  by  the  loose  and  disrespectful  man- 
aer  in  which  be  mentions  nmny  points  6f  morali- 
ty regaided  as  important,  even  on  the  principles 
of  B^aral  religion.  Sudi  appears  to  have  been 
his  eagerness  in  this  cause,  that  he  stooped  to 
the  oMst  despicable  puny'W  to  the  most  awkward 
penrersion  of  lampage,  for  the  pleasure  of  tum- 
iof  the  Scripture  into  ribaUry,  or  callmg  Jesus 
as  Impostor.  Tet  he  appears  to  have  been  ao- 
tsaled  by  the  same  spirit  of  hypocrisy  vrfaich 
4isriaguished  Bofibn  and  his  phikjeophiod  asso- 
ciatos;  for,  notwithstanding  his  avereion  to 
CtristiaBity,  be  wooU  have  feh  no  sample  in 
accepting  an  office  in  thieehurchf  prorided  it  had 
coatriboted  to  his  peooniary  interests.  On  the 
•aoarioi  of  hia  (hcber  baring  been  obliged  to 


mortgage  part  of  bis  estate,  he  thus  exprsssea 
himself:  '*  I  regret  that  I  had  not  embraced  the 
lucrative  pursuits  of  the  law  or  of  trade,  the 
chances  of  civil  office  or  India  adventure,  orevei^ 
the  fat  elmnbere  of  the  dturdi."  Such  is  too 
frequently  the  morality  displayed  by  infidels, 
and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  cburch  is 
not  altogether  purged  of  them  even  in  the  pre- 
sent day.  That  Gibbon*s  princii^es  were  not 
sufficient  to  support  his  mind  in  the  prospect  of 
dissolution,  appears  from  many  expressions  in 
the  collection  of  his  letters  published  by  Lord 
Sheffield,  in  which  are  to  be  traced  many  in- 
stances of  the  high  value  which  he  placed  upon 
existence,  and  of  the  regret  with  which  he  per- 
ceived bis  years  to  be  rapidly  passing  away. 
His  letter  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Posen,  bears 
every  mark  of  the  despondent  state  of  his  mind 
at  the  idea,  that,  "  all  is  now  lost^  Jirudlyf  irre- 
coverably loet  P*  He  adds,  "I  will  agree  with 
my  lady,  that  the  immortality  of  the  eoul  is,  at 
eome  timee^  a  very  comfortable  doctrine.*^  The 
announcement  of  his  death,  in  the  public  prmts, 
in  January  1794,  was  accompanied  with  this 
remark,  "  He  lefl  this  worUl  in  gloomy  despon- 
dency, without  those  hopes  and  consolations 
whidi  cheer  the  Christian  in  the  prospects  of 
immortality .*'«— Dr.  A.  Smith,  in  the  account  he 
gives  of  this  last  illness  of  Hume^  the  historiani 
seems  to  triumph  in  the  fortitude  which  he  ma- 
nifested in  the  prospect  of  his  dissolution,  and  he 
adduces  a  playfulness  of  expression  as  an  ovi* 
dence  of  it,  in  bis  jocular  allusion  to  Chartm 
andhisboat.  But,  as  Dr.  Cogan,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  passions,  very  properly  remarks,"  A  mo* 
ment  of  vivacity,  ^>on  the  visit  of  a  friend,  wiD 
not  conduct  us  to  the  receeses  of  the  heart,  or 
discover  its  feelings  in  the  boors  of  solitodie.'' 
It  is,  indeed,  altogether  unnatural  for  a  man  who 
set  so  high  a  value  upon  bis  literary  reputaUoB» 
and  certainly  very  unsuitable  to  the  momentous 
occasion,  to  indulge  in  such  chiklish  pleasantries, 
as  Hume  is  represented  to  have  done,  at  the 
moment  when  he  considered  himself  as  just  abont 
to  be  launched  into  non-existence ;  and,  therefore, 
we  have  some  reason  to  suspect,  that  his  appa- 
rent tranquillity  was  partly  the  effect  of  vanity 
and  affectation.  He  has  confessed,  says  Dr. 
Cogan,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that  bis  prin- 
ciples were  notcaksuUted  to  administer  consola- 
tion to  a  thinking  mind.  This  appears  from  the 
fbOoipring  passage  in  his  treatise  on  Human 
Nature.  **I  am  affrighted  and  confounded 
with  that  fbrk>m  solitude  in  which  I  am  placed 
by  my  phik)sophy.  When  I  kwk  abroad,  I  fore- 
see, on  every  skle,  dispute,  contradictMn,  and 
distraction.  When  I  turn  my  eye  inward,  I  find 
nothing  hot  doubt  and  ignorance.  Where  am  I, 
or  what?  From  what  causes  do  I  derive  mr 
existence,  and  to  what  condition  shall  I  return  ? 
I  am  confounded  with  these  questicos,  and  bo. 
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gin  l»fiui03r  ■Tteif  ill  the  moit  deplonUeooadi- 
tioB  inMginahle,  enTiroiMd  with  the  de«patt 
dwknaat.^^ 

Didtnty  one  of  the  French  philoaophigts,  was 
a  BMB  of  very  oonriderable  aoqutrements  in 
literattire  and  in  the  phyiical  aciencee.  The 
fiiet  publication  by  whidi  be  attracted  poblic 
notice,  was  a  ▼ohune  written  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  entitled  PwntStM  PhUo$ophiqum, 
Afterwards,  in  company  with  Voltaire  and 
D*Aleaibert,  he  conducted  the  publication  of  the 
Dietummmrg  EmyclopitUquet  the  secret  object  of 
which  was  to  sap  the  fbuiidations  of  all  religion, 
while  the  reader,  at  the  same  time,  was  present- 
ed with  the  most  splendid  articles  on  the  Belles 
Lettres,  mathematics,  and  the  different  bmnchee 
of  physical  science.  Whilst  a  weak  divine,  to 
wtiom  the  theological  department  of  tiie  work 
was  committed,  was  supporting,  by  the  best 
arguments  he  couki  devise,  the  religion  of  his 
country,  Dklerot  and  D^Aleinbert  were  overturn- 
ing those  arguments  under  titles  which  properly 
allowed  of  no  such  disquisitions ;  and  that  the 
object  of  these  digressions  might  not  pass  unno- 
ticed by  any  class  of  readers,  care  was  taken  to 
refer  to  them  fitmi  the  articles  where  the  qnes> 
tion  wasdiscussed  by  the  divine.  Here  was  an 
•zample  of  that  hypciriay  to  which  I  have  alrea- 
dy adverted,  as  cfaaructeristic  of  the  sect  of 
infidel  phitosophera ;  and  the  foUowing  anecdote 
is  ilhnrtrative  of  similar  disingeouity,  coupled 
with  aknost  unparalleled  isnpculenoe.  Jm.  the 
eonrse  of  his  correspondence  with  the  late  Em- 
press of  Russia,  Dklerot  mentuMied  his  own  li- 
brarj,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  Europe, 
although  it  is  supposed  not  to  have  contained 
above  a  hundred  volnmes.  When  Catharine 
wanted  to  purchase  it  and  make  him  tibnurian,he 
laid,  that  his  eonstitntion  coakl  iMt  support  tlie 
coU  climate  of  Petersburgh.  She  offered  to  let 
him  keep  it  during  his  lifetime  at  Paris;  and  the 
library  was  sokl  tor  an  immense  price.  When 
her  ambassador  wanted  to  see  it,  after  a  year  or 
two^s  payments,  and  the  visitation  oould  no  long- 
er be  put  off;  he  was  obliged  to  run  in  a  hurry, 
thfouf^  all  the  booksellers'  shops  in  Germany, 
to  fill  his  empty  shelves  with  dd  volumes.  It 
was  customary  for  Diderot  and  D'Alembert  to 
frequent  the  coffee-houses  of  Paris,  and  to  enter 
with4ceenness  into  religious  disputes,  the  femer 
attacking  Christianity,  and  the  Utter,  under  the 
mask  of  piety,  defending  it,  but  always  yieldmg 
to  the  arguments  of  his  opponent.  This  practice 
was  put  a  stop  to  by  the  poHoe;  and  Dklerot, 
when  reproached  by  the  lieutenant  for  prsaching 
atheism,  replied,  **  It  is  true,  I  am  an  atheist, 
and  I  gloiy  in  it."  But  such  principles  will 
not  always  support  the  mind,  nor  dkl  they  sup- 
port the  mkid  of  Dklerot,  when  his  dissokition 
approached.    When  he  perceived  that  death 

•  Tkeatife  on  Hunan  Natun.  vol  !•  P>  468. 


was  at  no  great  diitanoe,  he  desked  diat  a  prisat 
might  be  brought,  and  the  Cure  de  Su  Sulpkse 
was  introduced  to  him.  He  saw  this  ecclesias- 
tic several  times,  and  was  preparing  to  make  a 
public  recantation  of  his  errors,  but  Condoroet 
and  the  other  adepts  now  crowded  about  him,  ' 
persuaded  him  that  his  case  was  not  dangerous, 
and  that  country  air  woiikl  restore  him  to  health. 
For  some  time  tie  resisted  their  attempts  to 
bring  him  back  to  atheism,  but  they  secretly  hur- 
ried him  to  the  country,  where  be  died,  and  a 
report  was  spread  that  be  died  suddenly  on  ris- 
iiig  from  the  table,  without  remorse,  and  with 
bis  atheism  unshaken. 

Such  are  the  native  effects  of  the  highest  in- 
tellectual accomplbhments,  and  the  meet  brilliant 
acquirements  in  science,  when  unaccompanied 
with  the  spirit  of  true  religion  and  of  Chfistian 
morality.  They  cannot  improve  the  moral  order 
of  society ;  they  cannot  procure  for  their  poesesi 
ors  substantial  enjoyment,  even  in  the  present 
life,  and  they  are  altogether  inadequate  to  sup- 
port and  tranquillize  die  soul  in  the  proipect  of 
the  agonies  of  dissolving  nature.  Notwithstand- 
ing tho  rational  gratifications  such  persons  may 
have  occasionally  enjoyed  in  phikieophical  pur- 
suits, they  must  be  obliged  to  confess,  that  they 
have  acquired  no  equivalent  for  those  joys  whidi 
fi'equentlj  animate  the  hearts  oC  the  most  illite- 
rate, who  are  sometimes  enabled  to  look  ibrward 
to  the  king  of  terrors  without  dismay,  and  to  do- 
part  in  peace  with  hopes  ftiU  of  inunortality,— 
when  the  philoaophist  is  obliged  to  exclaim,  "All 
is  now  ktst,  finally  aiid  irrecoverably  kwt."  Yet 
such  is  the  tendency  of  the  principles  which  are 
now  in  operation  in  our  literary  and  scientifie 
seminaries,  and  such  the  result  to  which  we  mart 
ulttmatety  look  forward,  should  the  principles  of 
religion  be  discarded  firem  the  pwsuiu  of  know* 
led^ 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped,  that  aUwho  have 
a  sincere  regard  for  the  promotion  of  science,  for 
the. interests  of  religion,  and  ibr  the  weUare  of 
their  country,  will  devote  a  portion  of  their  atten- 
tion to  this  important  subject,  and  set  their  fecee 
in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  that  sceptical  philo- 
sophy whk^  has  so  lone  debased  and  demoralised 
the  continental  philosofmists.  Were  all  the  instruc- 
tions delivered  in  our  seminaries,  from  infent 
schools,  Uuough  all  the  gradations  of  grammar 
and  parochial  establishments,  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, academies,  and  imiversities,  judiciously 
amalgamated  with  the  principles  of  pore  and  unde- 
filed  religion,  it  woukl  doubtless  be  accompanied 
with  a  varie^ofpleasing  and  beneficial  effects.  It 
wonki  tend  to  remove  thaprejudioeo  which  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  religious  world  still  entertain 
against  the  pursuits  of  science,— it  would  lend  to 
correct  and  rational  views  of  the  Christian  systemt 
and  tend  to  dissipate  those  (bdish  and  supenlitions 
notions  which  have  too  frequently  been  graftnd 
opon  Its— it  would  promote  the  interests  of  gennins 
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nonKty  tnioiig  tociaty  &t  large,— it  wouM  fit 
tfaemAnor  ra^cs  oftfae  community  for  takiiig  a 
part  in  the  decttre  franchise  and  gof?eminent  of 
their  cocntry,  and  the  higher  ranks  for  promoting 
the  enactment  of  laws  congenial  to  the  spirit  (S* 


derive  their  origto, — it  woold  mtrodooe  a  gesera] 
spirit  of  philanthropy,  and  give  eflkacy  to  the 
means  eroploved  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  mroaghout  the  worU,  and  would,  ere 
long,  usher  in  the  period  foretold  in  ancient  pn>- 


tr«e  religion,  and  promotive  of  the  best  interests  of  phecy,  when  "  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  shall 

the  nation,— it  would  tend  to  secure  the  peace  and  cover  the  earth,  as  the  waters  cover  the  channdev. 

tiaBi{aiUity  of  nations  by  undermining  the  ma-  of  the  deep,**  and  <<  when  righteousness  andjiraisv 

fignant  passions  from  whkhwtn  and  cootentiotts  shall  spring  forth  before  all  nations*** 


APPENDIX. 


No.  I.— Jfnonmee  of  <A«  Ikak  Agn,  Paget). 

Thb  foQowing  (acts,  chiefly  extracted  from  Dr. 
Robertson's  history  of  Charles  Y.,  will  show  the 
low  state  of  litemtnre,  and  the  deplorable  igno- 
rance wtiich  characterized  the  period  to  which 
the  text  r^rs.    In  the  ninth  century,  Herbaod 

'Comes  Palatii,  though  supreme  judge  of  the  em- 

*|»%re,-1»y  vlrtae  of  his  office,  could  not  subscribe 
his  name.  As  late  as  the  fourteenth  century, 
Da  Quescfin,  constable  of  Prance,  the  greatest 
snan  in  the  stale,  cookl  neither  read  nor  write. 
Nor  was  this  ignorance  oooftned  to  laymen, — the 
mater  part  even  of  the  clergy  were  not  many 
degrees  soperior  to  them  in  science.  Many  dig- 
nfM  eccfesiastics  could  not  subscribe  the  ca- 
nons of  those  councils  of  which  they  sat  as 
members.  One  of  the  questions  appointed  by 
the  canons  to  be  pot  to  persons  who  were  candi- 
dates for  hofy  orders  was  this—**  Whether  they 
ooold  rettd  the  Gktspels  and  Epistles,  and  explain 
the  tenor  of  then,  at  least  literally?**— Alfred  the 
Grext  complained,  ^t  from  the  Humber  to  the 
Thames,  there  was  not  a  priest  who  cmderstood 
the  liturgy  in  his  mother  tongue,  or  who  could 
tramdate  the  easiest  piece  of  Latin ;  and  that 
from  the  Thames  to  the  sea,  the  ecclesiastics 
were  sfiU  more  ignorant.  The  ignorance  of  tho 
dergy  is  quaintly  described  by  Abmus,  an  author 
oftbe  dark  ages,  in  the  following  words: — "  Po- 
tids  dediti  guls  quam  glossm ;  potius  coUiguot 
libras  quam  legunt  lilmis;  libentios  intdentur 
Bfarfaam  quanv  Marcum ;  roalunt  legero  in  Sal- 
aaono  quam  in  Solomone,**  i.  «.  They  gave  them- 
nalvea  more  willingly  to  the  pleasures  of  gluttony 
than  to  that,  leararng  of  languages ;  they  chose 
rather  to  collecc  money  than  to  read  books ;  they 
looked  Dpon  Martha  with  a  more  affectionate  eye 
than  opno  Bffark,  and  they  found  more  delight  in 
wading  hi  Salmon  than  in  Solomon. 

One  of  the  Cannes  of  the  tmiversal  ignorance 
wUcb  prevailed  daring  that  period,  was  thoscar- 

'dly  of  books,  along  with  their  exorbitant  prfee, 
tad  (he  dtfficnfty  of  rendering  them  more  oom- 

tML    1^  Rornnns  wrote  their  hooka  either  on 


parchment,  or  on  paper  made  of  the  Egyptian  pft* 
pyrus.  The  latter  being  the  dieapest,  was,  of 
course,  the  most  commonly  used.  But  afler  the 
communication  between  Europe  and  Egypt  was 
broken  off,  on  account  of  the  latter  having  been 
seized  upon  b^  the  Saracens,  the  papyrus  was  no 
longer  in  use  m  Italy  and  other  European  comn 
tries.  They  were  obliged,  on  that  account,  to 
write  all  their  books  upon  parchment,  and  as  its 
price  was  high,  books  became  extremely  rare,  and 
of  great  value.  We  may  judge  of  the  scarcity  of 
the  materials  for  writing  them  from  one  circtmi- 
stance.  There  still  remain  several  manuscripts 
of  the  eighth,  iiinth,  and  following  centuries,  writ^ 
ten  oft  {Mirchoient,  from  which  some  former  writ- 
ing had  been  erased,  in  order  to  substitute  a  new 
composition  in  its  place.  In  this  manner,  it  is  . 
probable,  several  works  of  the  ancients  perish- 
ed. A  book  of  Livy,  or  of  Tacitus  might  be 
erased,  to  make  room  for  the  legendary  tale  of  a 
saint,  or  the  superstitious  prayers  of  a  missal. 
Many  circumstances  prove  thA  scarcity  of  books 
during  these  ages.  Private  persons  seldom  pos> 
sessed  any  bodis  whatever.  Even  monasteries  of 
considerable  note  had  only  one  missal.  Lupus,  ab* 
hot  of  Farriers,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  A;  D.  865, 
beseech  eshim  to  fend  him  a  copy  of  Cicero  D% 
Oratore,  and  Q,uintilian*s  «  Institutions,** "  for," 
says  he, "  although  we  have  part  of  those  books, 
there  is  no  complete  copy  of  them  in  all  France.** 
The  price  of  books  became  so  high,  that  persons 
of  a  moderate  fortune  could  not  aflbrd  to  purchase 
them.  The  Countess  of  Anjou  paid  for  a  copy 
of  the  Homilies  of  Haimon,  bishop  of  Alberstadt, 
two  hundred  shoep,  Ave  quartets  of  wheat,  and 
the  same  quantity  of  rye  and  millet.  Even  so 
late  as  the  year  1471,  when  Louis  XI.  borrowed 
the  works  of  Racis,  the  Arabian  physician,  from . 
the  faculty  of  medicine  m  Paris,  he  not  only  de- 
posited in  pledge  a  considerable  quantity  of  plate, 
iMit  was  oblig^  to  procure  a  nobleman  to  join  ' 
with  him  as  surety  in  a  deed,  binding  himself  un> 
der  a  great  forfeiture  to  restore  it.  When  any 
person  made  a  present  of  a  book  to  a  chordi  of 
monastery,  m  which  wore  the  only  libraries  dm* 
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ing  Mvartl  ogei,  It  wm  deemed  a  dooatiTe  of 
Buch  value,  that  he  tiered  it  oa  the  altar  pro  re- 
ma^  onxnuM  $tue,  in  order  to  obtain  the  forgive- 
OMt  of  bifl  sins.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  art 
of  making  paper,  in  the  manner  now  become 
universal,  waa  invented;  by  means  of  which,  not 
only  the  number  of  manuscripts  increased,  but 
the  study  of  the  sciences  was  wonderfully  facili- 
tated. 

No.  II. — FooUah  and  Siq^erttUicut  Opmwnin^ 
tpeeting  CmmU  amd  Edtpaa,  P.  18. 

Aristotle  held  comets  to  be  fiery  exhalations, 
rising  from  the  lower  atmoepbere  to  the  upper  or 
fiery  region,  condensing  during  their  rapid  de- 
scent, kindlmg  on  their  near  approach  to  the 
Empyreum,  and  burning  until  exhausted.  Leo-^ 
Hard  Diggestun  Abnanack  maker  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  affirmed  of  comets — *^  That  they 
fignifie  corruption  of  the  ayre ;  they  are  signesof 
earthquake,  of  warres,chaunging  of  kingdomes, 
great  dearth  of  come,  yea  a  common  death  of  man 
4nd  beast."— ^odtn  supposed  them  8pirits,which, 
having  lived  on  the  earth  innumerable  ages,  and 
having  at  last  completed  their  term  of  existence, 
celebrate  their  last  triumphs,  or  are  recalled  to 
heaven  in  the  form  of  shining  stars.  In  the  re- 
oprds  of  former  ages,  we  read  of  a  comet  '*  com- 
ing out  from  an  opening  in  the  heavens,  like  to  a 
.  dragon  with  blue  feet,  and  a  bead  covered  with 
snakes."  And  we  are  told,  that "  in  the  year 
1527,  about  four  in  the  morning,  not  only  in  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  but  nearly  over  all  Eu- 
rope, appeared  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  a  roost 
horrible  comet  in  this  sort.  In  its  length  it  was  of 
a  bloody  colour,  inclbing  to  saffiron.  From  the 
top  of  its  train  appeared  a  bended  arm,  in  the 
hand  whereofwasahugesword,  in  the  instant 
posture  of  striking.  At  the  point  of  the  sword 
was  a  star.  Prom  the  star  proceeded  dusky  rays, 
like  a  hairy  tail ;  on  the  side  of  them  other  rays 
like  javelins,  or  lesser  swords,  as  if  imbrued  in 
bbod ;  between  which  appeared  human  faces  of 
the  colour  of  blackish  clouds,  with  rough  hair  and 
beards.  All  these  moved  with  such  terrible  spark- 
ling and  brightness,  that  many  spectators  swoon- 
ed with  fear."— iJo«en6ttr^  "  Esampla  Com^ 
tarum.^ 

The  comet  of  1454,  seen  at  Constantinople, 
seemed  there  to  be  moving  in  the  firmament,  Smm 
west  to  east,  and  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  flam- 
ing sword.  From  its  great  magnitude,  it  is  said 
even  to  have  eclipsed  the  moon,  and  created 
among  the  Turks  the  utmost  consternation,  as 
it  was  thought  to  prognosticate  nothing  less  than 
a  crusade  from  all  the  kingdoms  of  Christendom, 
and  forbode  the  certain  overtlu-ow  of  the  cre- 
scent. Only  two  years  aflerwards,  when,  not- 
withstanding these  direfijl  omens,  the  Turkish 
arms  had  proved  eminently  victarious,  and  were 
spreading  dismay  over  all  Europe,  Hallsy's  oo<i 


met,  in  1456,  with  a  long  tail  turned  towaids  tb« 
east,  created  reciprocal  and  still  greater  alarms 
on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  Pope  CaTixtus  bo* 
lieved  it  to  be  at  once  the  sign  and  instrament  of 
divine  wrath ;  he  ordered  public  prayers  to  be 
ofiered  up,  and  decreed,  that,  in  every  town,  the 
bells  should  be  tolled  at  midwiay,  to  warn  the  peo 
pie  to  supplicate  the  mercy  and  forgiveness  of 
heaven :  "  ut  omnes  de  precibus  contra  Turcaf 
rum  tyrrannidem  fundendis  admonerentur." 
That  all  people  may  be  admonished  to  pour  out 
supplications  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Turksv— 
See  Milne's  Essay  on  Comets. 

Even  in  modem  times,  many  foolish  and  pre- 
posterous opinions  have  been  entertained  recpeot- 
ing  these  anomabus  bodies.  In  a  late  periodi- 
cal publication,  the  writer  of  an  article  on  comets, 
when  aUudiqg  to  the  comet  of  1811,  proceeds  to 
state  <*  some  singular  changes  and  circumstan- 
ces," which  its  influence  occasioned.  "  The 
winter,"  says  he,  *'  was  very  mikl,  the  spring 
was  wet,  the  summer  cool,  and  very  little  a(>- 
pearance  of  the  sim  to  ripen  the  produce  of  the 
earth  ;  yet  the  harvest  was  not  deficient,  and 
some  fiiiits  were  not  only  abundant,  but  delicious- 
ly  ripe,  such  as  figs,  melons,  and  waD-fruit.  Ve- 
ry few  wasps  appeared,  and  the  flies  became 
Uind,  and  disappeared  early  in  the  season.  No 
violent  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and  little 
or  no  frost  and  snow  the  ensuing  winter.  Veni- 
son, which  has  been  supposed  to  be  indebted  for 
its  flavour  to  a  dry  and  parched  summer,  was  by 
no  means  deficient  in  fat  or  in  flavour.  But 
what  is  very  remarkable,"  continues  this  sage 
observer,  « in  the  metropolis,  and  about  it,  was 
the  number  of  females  who  produced  twins ;  some 
had  more ;  and  a  shoemaker's  wife,  in  White- 
chapel,  produced  four  at  one  birth,  all  of  whom,'* 
&c.  &c.  And  all  such  "lingular  change  and 
circumstances,"  it  would  appear,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  this  sapient  Essayist,  "  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  influence  of  the  comet  which  ap- 
peared in  the  autumn  of  1811  ! !" 

Th^  poets,  likewise,  by  their  bombastic  de- 
scriptions, have  tended  to  perpetuate  supersti- 
tious feelings.  The  following  is  Du  Barta's 
description  of  one  of  these  visiters. 

''Here,  in  the  night,  i^pears  a  flaming  spire. 
There,  aflerce  dragon,  folded  all  onflre ; 
Her9;with  long  bloody  halra,  ablating  star 
Threatens  the  world  with  famine,  iHague,  and  war: 
To  princes  death,  to  klngd(mis  many  cxosses ; 
To  all  estates  Inevitable  losses ; 
To  herdsmen  rot,  to  ploughmen  hapless  seasons : 
TO  sailors  storms,  to  cities  civil  ueasous." 

The  fi>llowing  extract  fit>m  *'  TuHy's  L$Uen 
from  Tt^mH**  conuins  a  picturesque  deacrif^ 
tion  of  a  tolar  eclipse,  and  the  effects  it  proteed 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Barbary. 

"  I  cannot  here  omit  describing  what  an  extra- 
ordinary impression  an  eclipae  nukes  on  the  on- 
informed  part  cf  the  inhabitants  of  this  ooimtiy 
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Ot  lihis  we  had  oeolar  proof  <iariBf  the  great 
edipBe  of  Um  son,  oa  Uie  4th  of  tbw  mooth, 
whieh  was  almcMl  total,  and  oocanoned,  for 
MMe  minates,  a  f^oomy  darkness,  resembUng 
tbat  of  niidni^.  The  beginning  of  the  eclipse 
was  seen  at  Tripoli,  at  half  past  seven  in  the 
aofning ;  at  half  past  eight,  when  it  was  at  the 
hei^,  the  face  of  nature  was  changed  from  day 
te  night.  The  screech-owl,  not  long  retired  to 
ixa  rest,  re-appeared,  and  disturbed  the  morning 
with  its  shrieks.  Lizards  and  swpents  were 
•een  prowling  about  the  terraces^  and  flights  of 
evening  birds,  here  called  marabats,  and  bekl  8af> 
ered  by  the  Moors,  flew  about  in  great  numbers, 
and  increased  the  darkness.  The  noisy  flitting  of 
Iheir  wings  roused  the  Moor,  who  had  been  stupi- 
fied  by  fear ;  and,  when  one  of  these  heavy  birds 
(whidi  oAen  drop  to  the  ground  by  coming  in 
eontact  with  each  other)  chanced  to  fall  at  his 
feet,  the  AfriosA  wouM  start  aghast,  look  at  it 
with  horror,  and  set  up  a  hideous  howl.  About 
eight  o'clock,  when  the  lustre  of  the  morning  was 
eompleCely  feuded,  the  cooimoa  Moors  were  seen 
tasemNing  in  dneters  in  the  streets,  gazing 
wtkUyatthe8un,and  conversing  very  earnestly. 
When  the  eclipse  was  at  its  height,  they  ran 
ahottt  distracted,  in  ooo^MUiies,  firing  volleys  of 
luuskels  at  the  aun,  to  frighten  away  the  monster 
or  dragon,  aa  they  called  it,  by  which  they  sup- 
posed it  was  being  deroured.  At  that  moment, 
the  Moorieh  song  of  death  and  waUiak<ooOf  or 
the  howl  they  make  fer  the  dead,  not  only  re- 
sounded from  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Tri- 
poli, but  was  undoubtedly  re-echoed  throughout 
the  continent  of  Afiiea.  The  women  brought 
into  the  streets  all  the  brass  pans,  kettles,  and 
iron  utensils,  they  oould  collect ;  and,  striking  on 
them  with  all  their  ferce,  and  screaming  at  the 
sanw  time,  occasioned  a  horrid  noise,  that  was 
heard  Cor  antes.  Many  of  these  women,  owing 
to  their  exertions  and  fisars,  fell  into  fits,  or  feint- 
ed. The  distress  and  terror  of  the  Moors  did 
not  in  the  least  abate,  till  near  nine  o'clock,  when 
the  son  assured  ihera,  by  his  refulgent  beams,  that 
afl  hie  dai^ers  were  paissed. 

^  During  the  moniing  and  the  day,  the  atmo^ 
phere  was  uaobmmonly  clear,  even  for  a  Barba- 
ly  sky,  which  rendered  the  eflects  of  this  great 
edipse  more  striking.  We  learned,  from  Hadgi 
AbderrahnMa,  who  paid  us  a  visit  when  it  was 
ever,  that  the  first  ladies  in  the  place  had  trembled 
at  the  event,  and  several  were  seriously  01.  The 
ladies  of  his  own  family,  he  said,  had  suffered 
aacfa  leas  at  the  appearance  of  the  edipse,  from 
Aeeiroaaastaneeoirbisbeingat  home  with  them ; 
fer,  though  be  considered  it  would  be  usdess  to 
•mer  into  a  philosophical  aoooont  of  it  to  them, 
yet  he  assorad  them  that  the  moon  went  occa- 
tioaally  to  see  the  sun;  and  when  they  met,  by 
their  beii^  ao  doae  together,  the  moon  always 
intorraptod  mora  or  Isas  of  his  light.  This  «> 
f  ha  nid,  tha  truth  of  whkb  they  were  con- 


vinced Vf  by  his  great  earnestness,  oonsidwably 
abated  their  fears.  To  the  ambassador  it  was  a 
serious  case,  as  Lilla  Amnani  is  in  a  very  ddi- 
cale  state  of  health ;  but  the  account  he  gave  her 
of  the  phenomenon  entirely  pacified  her. 

The  above  description  presents  a  mekncbdy 
picture  of  the  gross  ignorance  eiren  of  tlie  ladies 
of  modern  Barbery,  and  of  the  consequent  shal- 
lowness of  their  understandings ;  since  their  fep 
tbers  and  husbands  considered  it  usdess  to  enter 
into  a  rational  account  dt  the  phenomenon,  and 
since  they  were  pleased  with  such  an  absurd  and 
extravagant  explanalion  of  it.  And,  since  the 
higher  ranks,  in  that  country,  are  so  grcwdy  ig- 
norant of  the  order  of  nature,  and  of  the  causea 
of  so  common  phenomena,  in  what  a  state  of 
mental  darkness  must  the  lower  classes  of  soci- 
ety be  placed !  Nor  is  Barbery  the  only  country 
in  which  sudi  ignorance  prevails.  Among  the 
middling  and  bwer  ranks,  in  many  European 
countries,  supposed  to  be  in  a  moderate  state  of 
civilization,  a  similar  degree  of  intellectual  de- 
basement will  be  (bund  to  exist.  The  Croa* 
tians,  who  inhabit  a  certain  district  of  the  Austri- 
an empire,  make  the  whole  of  their  religion  con- 
sist in  the  hearing  of  mass  and  the  observance  of 
Lent ;  and  robbery  or  murder  are  considered  as 
more  venial  crimes,  than  to,  oat,  during  Lent, 
with  a  kpoon  that  has  been  dipped  in  broth.  The 
Morlacdii,  who  occupy  another  district  of  the 
same  empire,  are  described  by  geographers,  as 
extremdy  superstitious  m  their  religious  opinions, 
and  as  firmly  believing  in  ghosts  and  witches, 
in  sorceries  and  endiantments,  and  in  every 
species  of  supernatural  agency,  while  they  are  ig- 
norant of  the  causes  of  the  most  common  pheno- 
mena of  nature. 

No.  lll.^AbsurdUies  of  Astrology,  P.  19,  &c. 

Mr.  Varley's  "  Zodiacal  Physiognomy,"  re- 
ferred to  in  a  note,  p.  19,  pretends  to  decide,  that 
the  various  signs  of  the  zodiac  create  a  great  di- 
versity in  the  features  and  complexions  of  human 
beings  *,  and  have,  in  fact,  such  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  the  human  race,  that  the  system 
may  be  fsirly  styled,  "  the  phrenok>gy  of  the 
skies."  The  following  extracts  exhibit  a  few 
specimens  of  the  positions  maintained  by  this 
profound  and  erudiie  writer.  "  It  has  been  dis- 
covered," says  Mr,  Varley,  "  that  each  sign  coi^ 
fers  a  specific  style  of  countenance,  feature,  and 
complexion,  by  which  appearances,  alone,  the 
sign  which  was  rising  at  the  east,  at  birth,  can, 
oflen  without  any  other  help,  be  ascertained."— 
<*  The  fiery  trigon,  consisting  of  Aries,  Leo,  and 
Sagittarius,  contains  the  spirited,  generous,  mag- 
nanimous, and  princdy  natures.  The  earthy 
trigon,  Taurtis,  Virgo,  and  Capricorn,  contain 
ihe  careful,  sordid,  ami  pernicious  qualities ;  the 
aerial  trigon,  Gleniini,  Libra,  and  Aquarius,  con- 
tain the  humane,  harmonious,  and  courteous 
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prindploi;  and  the  watery  trigoo,  Cancer, 
Scorpio,  and  Piscee,  the  cdd,  prdific,  cautiouf , 
luid  severe  qualities."  "  Saghtarius,  the  house 
of  Jupiter,  is  the  only  sign  under  which  no  per- 
sons are  bom  having  black  or  dark  hair,  eyes, 
and  eye-brows."  "  I  have  always  unifortnly 
ibund,"  says  the  author,  "  those  bom  Under  Sa- 
gittarius, to  be  very  fair,  with  gray  eyes,  and,  in 
general,  oT  a,  lively,  forgiving-hearted,  and  free 
dispositions.'*  'Again,  "Five  minuted*  difTer- 
ence  of  the  time  m  their  birth,  renders  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  red-haired,  or  black-hair- 
ed, blue-eyed  or  black-eyed,  sordid  or  generous.*' 
— ''  Saturn,  at  any  period  of  life,  passing  through 
the  ascendant,  which  he  does  every  thirty  years, 
causes  dulness  or  rodancholy,  for  a  few  weeks^ 
to  the  native,  and  when  Jupiter  passes  over  it, 
the  party  feels  cheerful  and  healthy  ;  and  should 
a  party  of  antiquarians,  hundreds  of  years  after  a 
person's  death,  discover  his  grave,  there  must  be 
aome  planet  or  the  sun  in  conjunction,  or  some 
other  aspect  with  bis  ascendant." — "  Jupiter  in 
the  third  house  gives  safe  inland  journeys,  and 
agreeable  neighbours  or  kindred.  Tlie  inoon  in 
tlus  bouse  will  give  constant  trudging  from  one 
I^ace  to  another,  and  is  often  so  posited  in  the 
nativities  of  postmen  and  travdlersi  Jupiter  in 
the  fourth,  with  Venus,  gives  fixed  or  landed  pro- 
perty, and  a  bouse  ornamented  with  matters  of 
taste,  or  of  the  fine  arts.  Ji^iter  in  the  fifth, 
gives  a  family  of  good  or  clever  children,and  much 
pleasure  in  life  and  iu  amusements.  In  the 
sixth,  he  signifies  good  servants  and  assistants, 
good  health,  and  that  tbe  native  will  be  fi>rtunate 
in  small  cattle  and  animalst  Jupiter  in  the  se- 
venth, signifies  a  good  wife  or  husband,  and 
agreeable  dealings  with  mankind  in  making  good 
bargains,'*  &c.  "Children  bom  under  Mars  have 
wU formed  dbfu, — under  Aquarius,  are  iair  and 
amiable, — under  Scorpio,  are  dark  with  aqidHne 
iwiss,  and  greenish  or  gray  eyes.'*  "  Lord  Byron, 
who  was  bom  under  Scorpio,  received  enough  of 
the  reflected  Taurus  principle  to  prevent  his 
Dose  firom  being  aquiline,  and  to  give  to  his  cha- 
racter a  degree  oTperverseness  or  eccentricity.** 
<'  Persons  born  under  Aries,  with  Jupiter  in  the 
first  house,  are  likely  \6  succeed  and  be  appreci- 
ated in  England  :  If  he  be  posited  in  Taurus,  the 
native  is  likely  to  succeed  well  in  Ireland  ;  if  in 
Gemini,  in  London,  of  which  this  sign  is  the  sig^ 
nificator.  Jupiter  in  Cancer  will  give  him  suo> 
cess  in  Scotland  or  Holland,  or  concerns  connect-^ 
ed  with  the  water,  unless  Jupiter  shoukl  be  af- 
flicted by  any  maievokntj^antl,  or  be  incombu*- 
tion  by  being  too  near  the  sim." 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  be  sufficiently 
satiated  with  the  sage  doctrines  of  Mr.  John 
Varley,  in  relation  to  "  Zodiacal  Physiognomy'* 
and  the  Phrenology  of  the  heavens,  if  he  has 
a  desire  to  pick  up  any  more  of  such  precious 
fragments  of  wisdom,  he  will  be  abundantly  gra- 
ilM  in  perusing  the  work  itaelf,  where,  among 


other  unique  and  precious  irelics,  he  will  be  pr^ 
sented  with  an  engraving  of  the  Ghoal  of  a  JFUa, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  af^eared  to  Mr.  Blake  the  artist,  who  drew  it, 
and  of  4ts  astrological  correspondency  and  sigf 
nification.  That  such  absurdities  should  be 
published  by  the  first  bookselling  establishment 
in  London,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  the 
nineteetath  century,  and  be  purchased  by  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  by  thousands,  is  a  proof,  that 
strong  efibrts  are  still  requisite  to  extirpate  the 
superstitions  of  astrolo^  from  the  minds  of  namf 
of  our  countrymen. 

No.  ly. -^Prooft  of  the  beli^tDkiehia  $tmaUa<A- 
edtothe  doarine*  of  Jlttrology  y  and  of  theptr^ 
niciouM  effects  it  producet,    P.  ]  9, 

That  the  predictions  of  astrologers  are  still 
believed  by  many  of  our  countrymen  in  the  mid- 
dling ranks  of  life,  appears  from  the  following  fo* 
cent  occurrencesi 

On  the  8d  September,  1829,  Joseph  Hyalt,  a 
journeyman  printer,  was  summoned  before  Sir 
Peter  Laurie,  at  tbe  Guildhall,  London,  charged 
with  assaulting  his  wife.  Philips,  on  the  preced- 
ing Saturday.  In  his  defence,  Hyatt  declaredj 
that  all  their  unhappiness  proceeded  from  hie 
wife  (a  pretty  young  woman  of  eighteen  years,) 
continually  haunting  the  fortune-tellers,  and  pay^ 
ing  attention  to  their  predictions.  He  prodaced 
a  paper  he  had  recently  foimd^  written  by  an  a»i 
trologer,  to  whom  his  wife  had  applied.  After 
laying  down  the  position  of  the  planets  on  tho 
third  (^  June,  at  the  moment  she  applied  to  him, 
the  astrdoger  proceeds,  "  The  querant  must  not 
expect  any  thing  to  be  very  kind  to  her  until  late 
in  this  year,  say  October  next.  This  day  will 
not  prove  any  thing  kind  or  pleasant.  The  S8th 
day  of  this  month  also  will  not  be  friendly.  July 
id,  mind  your  phunny,  and  take  no  journey,  and 
trust  to  no  relative.  The  ei^th  day  will  not 
be  unkind  I  hope.  Look  to  it.  The  thirteenth 
day  also  promises  you  pleasure  and  also  profit* 
Attend  it ;  and  avoid  all  dark  sallow  persons. 
(Her  husband  nearly  answered  this  description.) 
From  such  your  disappointments  must  come. 
August  t,  6,  S3,  avoid  them  days — may  be  qua* 
lified  to  give  you  vexatioo,— avoid  them.  Septi 
I,  6,  will  be  unkind,  but  pray  avoid  16,  tXh 
Octc^r  4,  avoid  it,  may  be  vexatious.  The  SO, 
SI,  S7,  S8,  S9,  SO,  will  be  more  kind,  pray  a(» 
trad  to  them  and  make  good  use  of  them,  they 
will  not  be  unkind."  The  husband  said,  this 
fellow  had  predicated  their  separalion  (or  threo 
months;  what  other  things  be  had  put  in  her 
head  he  did  not  know,  but  he  led  a  miaerablo 
life  with  htr,— doming  CkrdnieU,  Stft.  Sdt 
1829. 

On  tho  same  day  as  above  stated,  (Sept.  t 
1829)  Ann  Wheeler,  a  servant  girl,  was  bpoughl 
to  the  Manaumrhoutf,  chargisd  with  haviii|  •! 
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}  10  flolar  the  bovM  flrhar  muter,  at  two 
c'doek  in  the  morning,  over  the  nils.  She  wie 
etqnidteljr  dreeeed,  un)  wore  en  elegant  satin 
sooaet,  which  belonged  to  her  mistress,  and  put 
oa  her  ctais  and  finerj,  in  order  to  attend  a  "  Acp" 
in  the  neighboorhood,  and  acknowledged  thai  she 
had  been  walking  for  an  hour  or  two  up  and  down 
die  streets  in  cooTorsation  with  her  friend.  In 
the  coone  of  the  inTOstigatton  it  was  stated,  that 
tiiere  was  foond  in  the  cooler  of  her  box,  wrapped 
op  cartfiilly,  adocoraenl  which  might  have  led  to 
those  unseKsonalile  and  unfortunate  assignations, 
which  at  last  tenninated  in  her  being  brought  to 
the  watcb-housa.  A  paper  was  handed  to  the 
Lord  Blajor,  in  whidi  was  folded  a  card,  on 
which  was  written  the  fdlowiog  Word8,r^ 

*<  Mrs.  Smith,  No.  49,  Wentworth  Street, 
Dress  Maker.** 

^  Lawfid  questions  reaolred." 
The  paper  was  an  answer  to  the  question, 
'*  What  sort  of  a  husband  shall  I  have,  and  bow 
soon  sbsU  I  have  him?"  It  stated,  that  the 
'*  mterrogator  should  have  a  nice  respectable 
trsdesman,  who  sboaU  be  a  most  tender  husband, 
and  be  the  &ther  of  six  chiUren,  of  which  she 
ihoaki  be  the  happy  mother; — that  certtan 
fiandtvienwibU  at  Vuir  6nfA,  and^  in  eonjuno' 
Uon  at  the  time,  a  mfmplom  thai  bftohmed/dieity, 
aad  that  ike  union  cftouU  take  place  as  surety  (U 
hs  or  she  (the  person  who  wrote  the  paper)  had 
tht  power  ef  praiidiMg.^^Maniing  Chnmide, 
Mv^Sd,l8S9. 

The  above  are  onlf  spechnens  of  many  shnilar 
oocnrranoes  which  are  occasionally  recorded  in 
the  daily  papers.  The  pemicioos  tendency  of 
astrological  predictions  on  thoee'who  are  weak 
enough  lo  give  them  credit,  is  sufficiently  appa- 
fCBt  m  the  cases  now  stated ;  having  in  the  one 
ease  alienated  the  affections  of  a  young  woman 
from  her  husband,  ami  produced  contention  and 
kmSij  dieeord;  and  in  the  other,  tantalized  a 
vain  young  iea*le,  and  brought  her  into  suspi- 
eioiM  and  disgraceful  eircumstanoes,  which  may 
ky  the  foundation  of  her  ruin,  and  render  her 
ifbrlife. 


No.  y . — JBHatratumeofeome  qftheopimone  and 
praebceaof  our  oncssfors  pirelathn  to  toitdn 
crqfL    P.22, 

By  wsfokrq/)  was  generally  understood,— a 
svperaatnral  power,  of  which  persons  were  sop- 
poimd  to  ohiain  the  possession,  by  entering  into 
a  coflipoct  with  the  devil.  .Thsj  gave  them- 
selves op  to  him,  body  and  aaul ;  and  he  engagf- 
•d  dmt  they  shook]  warn  for  nothing,  and  that  he 
wonU  avengs  them  upon  all  dieir  enemiee.  As 
aooQ  as  the  bargain  was  eonchided,  the  deril  d»* 
Mvsrsd  to  Che  witch  an  imp,  or  fomiKar  spirit, 
to  be  ready  at  a  call,  and  to  do  whatever  it  was 
Greeted.  By  the  assistance  of  this  imp,  and  of 
*e  devi  together,  the  witch,  who  was  ahnost 
ahnajfl  as  old  woamB,  was  enabled  to  transport 


herself  throogh  the  air,  0041  broomstiofc,  or  a  spit, 
to  distant  places  to  auend  the  meetings  of  the 
witches.  At  these  meetings  the  denl  always 
preskled.  They  were  enabled  also  to  transform 
themselves  into  various  shapes,  particularly  to 
assume  the  forms  of  cats  and  bares,  in  which 
they  most  delighted ;  to  inflict  diseases  on  whom- 
soever they  thought  proper,  and  to  punish  their 
enemies  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Witchcraft  was 
universally  believed  in  Europe,  till  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  maintained  lU  ground  with  tolerable 
"firmness  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  nay, 
in  some  countries  on  the  continent,  till  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eighteenth  century.  Vast  numbers  of 
reputed  witches  were  connoted  and  condemned 
to  be  burnt  every  year.  The  methods  of  di^ 
covering  them  were  various.  One  was  to  weigh 
the  supposed  criminal  against  the  church  Bible, 
which,  if  she  wait*  guil^,  would  preponderate ; 
another,  by  making  her  attempt  to  say  the  Lord's 
Prayer,— 4his  no  witch  was  able  to  repeat  en- 
tirely, but  would  omit  some  part,  or  sentence 
thereof.  It  is  remarkable,,  that  all  witches  did 
not  hesitate  at  the  same  part,— some  leaving  out 
one  part,  and  some  another.  Teats,  through 
which  the  imps  sucked,  were  indubitable  marks 
of  a  witch ;  these  were  always  raw,  and  abo 
insensible,  and,  if  squeezed,*8ometimes  yielded  a 
drop  of  blood.  A  witch  ooukl  not  weep  more 
than  three  tears,  and  that  only  out  of  the  left  eye. 
This  want  of  tears  was,  by  the  witch-finders, 
and,  even  by  some  judges,  considered  as  a  very 
substantial  proof  of  guilt.  Swimming  a  witch 
was  another  kind  of  popular  ordeal  generally 
practised.  For  this  she  was  stripped  naked, 
and  cross-bound,— the  right  thumb  to  the  left  toe, 
and  the  left  thumb  to  the  right  toe.  Thus  pre- 
pared, she  was  thrown  into  a  pond  or  river,  ia 
which,  if  guilty,  she  coukl  not  sink;  for  hav- 
hig,  by  her  compact  with  the  devil,  renounced 
the  benefit  of  the  water  yf  baptism,  that  ele- 
ment, in  its  turn,  renouneed  her,  and  refbsed  to 
receive  her  imo  its  bosom.  There  were  two 
other  ordesls  by  />e,  by  which  witches  were 
discovered ;  the  first  by  burning  the  thatch  of  the 
house  of  the  suspected  witch, — the  other,  by 
burning  any  animal  supposed  to  be  bewitched  by 
her,  as  a  hog  or  an  ox.  These,  it  was  hek],woaki 
force  a  witdi  to  confess. 

The  trial  by  the  etool  was  another  method  used 
for  the  detection  of  witches.  It  was  thus  ma- 
naged :— Having  taken  the  suspected  witch,  she 
was  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  room,  upon  a 
stool,  or  table,  cross-legged,  or  m  some  other  un- 
eaqr  postue ;  to  which,  if  she  did  not  submit,  she 
was  then  bound  with  cords, — there  she  was 
watched,  and  kept  without  meat  or  sleep  for 
twenty-four  hours,  (for,  thev  said,  that  within 
that  time  they  sbonki  see  her  imp  come  and 
suck.^  A  little  hole  was  likewise  made  in  the 
door  for  imps  to  come  in  at,  and,  lest  it  shouM 
in  some  less  discernible  shape,  they  that 
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wmtehed  were  traght  to  be  erer  and  umi  sweep- 
ing the  room,  and,  if  they  saw  any  epidera  or 
f  iet,  to  kill  them,— if  they  coald  not  kill  ihem, 
then  they  might  be  sore  they  were  impe.  U 
witches,  under  examioatioo  or  torture,  wooki  not 
confeM,  all  their  apparel  was  changed,  and  erery 
hair  of  their  body  fheven  offwith  a  sharp  razor, 
lest  they  should  secret  magical  charms  to  prevent 
their  confessing.  It  was  a  maxim,  too,  in  these 
proceedings,  that  witches  were  most  apt  to  coo- 
fess  oo  Ffidty:  By  such  trials  as  these,  and 
by  the  accusations  of  chiMren,  old  women,  and 
fools,  were  thousands  of  unhappy  women,  con- 
demned for  witchcraft,  and  burned  at  the  stake. 
A  work,  written  by  Jtf  Thottt,  was  published 
a  few  years  ago  at  Ments,  entitled,  *'  The  His- 
tory of  Magic,'  Demons,  Sorcerers,"  &c.  which 
contains  an  aflTecling  narratiTe  of  the  numbers 
that  have  suffered  for  the  pretended  crime  of 
magic  and  witchcraH.  The  cases  enumerated 
are  proved  from  unequivocal  authority.  In  these 
excesses  of  the  nugistrates,  it  appears,  that  fe- 
male sorcerers  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers. 
Among  other  curious  articles  in  the  collection,  we 
fearn,  that  Christopher  de  Runtxow,  a  eentleman 
•f  Holstein,  whose  heated  imagination  had  misled 
his  understanding,  eoimgrud  eigfUeen  permms  to 
tkeJkoHet  ai  ons  tmu,  the  victims  of  a  merciless 
•uperstition.  In  a  village  called  Lindheim,  con- 
tainisff  about  six  hundred  inhabitants,  not  less 
than  thirty  were  destroyed  by  fire,  in  the  narrow 
interval  between  the  years  1661  and  1666,  mak- 
ing a  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  population  con- 
tiwned  in  four  years.  In  this  inhuman  conduct 
towards  an  unhappy  class  of  persons,  the  author 
points  out  Wnrtzborg  as  having  firequently  been 
•object  to  well-merked  reproach.  It  appears 
from  the  Acta  Magka  of  Naubers,  that  between 
Iha  years  16S7  and  16t9,  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ljr<«even  individuals  perished  in  similar  instances 
«f  cruelty  practised  by  their  brother  men.  The 
principal  objects  of  such  nefarious  dealings  were 
old  women,  or  travellers,  and  fi^quentty  poor 
diUdren,  from  nine  to  ten  yean  of  age.  Ooca- 
■ionally  such  outrages  have  been  perpetrated  on 
persons  of  some  consequence,— proficients  in 
knowledge  above  the  general  sUndard  of  the 
age,  or  such  as  had  acquired  property  by  their 
industry  and  genius.  Among  many  others  in 
these  shocking  details,  are  the  respectable  names 
of  fourteen  vicars,  two  young  gentlemen,  some 
counsellors,  the  largest  or  most  eorpo)c«t  man 
in  Wurtzborg,  and  his  wife,  the  handsomest 
woman  in  the  city,  and  a  student  or  scholar  en- 
gaged in  die  study  of  foreign  languages.  Those 
innocent  stifferers  were  frequentty  put  to  the  tor- 
tore.  But  what  must  our  feelings  and  princi- 
ples incline  us  to  think  of  an  enormity  hero 
broogfat  to  ourrecollectioa,  in  the  instance  of  a 

rr  girl,  Maria  Renata,  who  suffered  so  late  as 
the  year  1749! 
The  extent  of  the  jadicial  raordcrs  for  whcb- 


craft  is  •for  greater  than  most  pii*0M»  wbo  iMfv 
not  studied  the  history  of  demooology,  can  form 
any  idea.  From  the  period  in  which  Pope  In- 
nocent VIII.  in  1484,  issued  his  butt  against 
Witchcraft,  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, if  we  believe  the  testimcmies  of  contempo- 
rary historians,  Europe  was  little  better  than  a 
large  suburb  or  outwork  of  Pandemonium,  one 
half  of  the  population  being  either  bewitching  or 
bewitched.  Delrio  tells  us,  that  five  hundred 
witdies  were  executed  in  Greneva,  in  three 
months,  about  the  year  1515.  *' A  tkouatmd,'* 
says  Bartholomeus  de  Spina,  **  were  executed 
in  one  year,  in  the  diocese  of  Como,  and  they 
went  on  burning  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per 
annum  for  some  time  after.  In  Lorraine,  from 
1580  to  1595,  Remigius  boasts  of  having  burnt 
nine  hundred.  In  France,  the  executions  for 
the  same  crime  were  fifteen  hundred  and  twenty. 
In  Wurtzburg  and  Treves,  the  amount  of  execu- 
tions in  the  course  of  the  century  preceding 
1628,  is  reckoned  to  be  15,700.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  in  Germany  alone,  the  number  of 
victims  that  perished,  from  thedate  of  Innocent's 
btdl  to  the  eighteenth  century,  ccmeiderably  ex- 
ceeds OM  tamdrtd  thouMmtL  The  executions 
were  at  first  confined  to  crazed  old  women,  or 
unhappy  foreigners,  but  at  length  the  witchcraft 
phrenzy  rose  to  such  a  pitch,  and  spread  so  ex- 
tensively, that  the  lives  of  more  exalted  victims 
were  threatened.  Noblemen  and  abbots,  presi- 
dents of  courts  and  professors,  began  to  swell  the 
catalogue,  and  no  man  felt  secure  that  he  might 
not  suddenly  be  compelled,  by  torture,  to  bt-ar 
witness  against  fiis  own  innocent  wife  and  chil* 
dren.  In  the  Catholic  canton  of  Olaru$,  in 
Switzerland,  it  is  said,  that  a  witch  was  boimt, 
even  so  late  as  the  year  1786 !  It  is  iapossibU 
for  any  ratiooal  and  humane  mind  to  peruse  such 
a  list  as  the  above,  vrithout  shuddering  and  hor- 
ror. How  dreadful  the  results  to  which  igno- 
rance and  superstition  have  led !— and  how  as- 
tonishing'the  consideration, — that  judges,  law- 
yers, ministers  of  religion,  nobles,  and  persons  of 
all  ranks  should  have  given  their  sanction,  with- 
out the  least  remorse,  to  such  cruelties  and  legal- 
ized 'murders ! 

In  Pitcaim's  "  Criminal  Trials,**  referred  to 
in  the  text,  a  variety  of  curious  documents  is  con- 
tained, respecting  the  proceedings  of  the  Justi- 
ciary Court  in  S(x>tland  against  witchcraft,  sorce- 
ry, and  incantation.  One  of  these  trials  relates 
to  a  gentleman  of  family,  Mr.  Hector  Monro 
oTFowies,  who  was  **indytitaad  accosit**of 
<*  sorcerie,  ineantationnis,  or  wichecraft.**  This 
trial  contains  a  complete  specimen  of  the  sopeiw 
stition  of  the  age.  Mr.  Hector,  it  woaM  appear, 
had  sent  for  «  Johns  M*Connielly-gar  and  hia 
wyfibs,  and  Johns  fiunes  wyffo,  in  Lylell  Alreii» 
thre  notorious  and  oommoune  witches."  Thoj 
had  been  sent  fbr  to  assist  in  restoring  the  hoaltli 
of  Robert  Monro^  a  bfothsr  of  the  said  BO. 
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BflOtor,  who  eotertabed  them  for  five  days.    It 
if  «id  in  the  indtctment,  that  they  "  poilUt  the 
hair  of  Robert  Monro,  bis  brolheris  bead,  and 
plait  thenaillii  of  his  fiogeris  and  tais,**  and 
'*  soobt  be  tfaairderelisch  meanes  to  have  cureit 
bin  of  his  sickness  f  bat  it  would  appear,  that 
the  weird  daUn  were  by  no  means  successful, 
and  were  compelled  to  decamp,  for  **  they  waU 
baif  nit  fivth  the  rest  of  thair  develisch  craft  was 
•ocht  they  liarit  to  tarte  wiih  him  (Hector  Mon- 
ro) be  resooae  of  his  &dert  quha  wald  haif  ap- 
prebeadit  thame;  aad  they  declarttto  him  that 
he  was  owre  lang  in  sending  for  thame,  swa 
that  they  cald  do  na  guid  to  the  said  Robert 
Monro.**    Mr.  Hector,  however,  fell  sick  him- 
self; aad  bad  recoarseto  the  hags  for  a  oure; 
and  ts  be  bad  aa  eye  to  the  patrimony  of  his 
&tbsr,  to  which  he  ooiild  notsoooeed  as  he  was 
a  ytNager  son,  he  began  some  incantations,  in 
e6ncert  with  the  bags,  to  deprive  his  elder  bro- 
ther, George  Monro,  of  life,  and  for  this  be  was 
<<delatit,'*also  of  «  slaughter."    The  indict* 
BMut,  which  is  a  moat  remarkable  document,  is 
too  long  for  inaertioo.     Jooett  Grant,    Jonett 
Qaik,  aadBeeste  Roy,  nurse  to  the  "  Laird  of 
Boqabave,"  are  the  three  next  ladies  who  were 
csBed  to  aoeoont  far  being  "(Jrlit"  of  witchcraft 
The  two  /oMite  seem  lobave  been  in  partneiw 
-ahip ;  and  if  the  indictsMnti  are  to  be  credited, 
tbi7  were  guilty  of  ae  fewer  than  six  "  crewal 
BMrtfaers,"  by  witchcraft,  of  the  "slavchter  and 
ds^niffioaBw  of  saxteos  heid  of  noh,  of  raising 
the  devil,  of  flnkiif  men  nonidhsby  witchcraft,'' 
Ac    Forsoeh  hardened  siaaors   as  the  two 
Jinmitt,  no  merey  was  to  be  expected,  and  ao- 
eordiagly  they  were  condemned  to  be  **  tane  to 
thoCastJe  hill  of  Edinborg,  and  there  werriet 
aft  anestaik,  aad  their  body  to  be  burnt  to  assis.** 
Bessie  Roy,  however,  came  off  with  flying  co- 
loss,  ahboogfa  she  was  also  indicted  as  **  aae 
cowwwae  thief,**  by  means  of  the  *<  enchant- 
ment aad  slkht  of  the  diniD.**— The  foHowing  is 
lbs  title  of  a  pamphlet  republished  by  Mr.  Pit* 
eaiiB,  crmlaining  a  most  extraordinary  narrative. 
I'Newes  from  Scotland,  declaring  the  damnable 
life  of  Doctor  Ran,  a  notable  sorcerer,  who  was 
bwned  at  Edinborg  in  Janurie  last,  Ifi^l,  which 
doctor   was  register  to  the  deuiU,  that  sundrie 
timi»  preached  at  North  Barridce  kirk,  to  a  num- 
ber of  notorious  witches,**  &c.    The  poor  wo- 
ann  who  was  most  cruelly  treated  was  Euphane 
Blackaisaoe,  a  notable  witch,  who  appears  to 
have  been  so  notorious  as  to  be  *'  bound  to  ano 
staik,  aad  brunt  to  assu,  qukk  to  the  death." 
**  Thiai**  says  Mr.  Pitcaim,  "  was  the  severest 
ssuttiiCB  ever  pronounced  by  the  court,  even  in 
the  most  atrocious  cases,*'  but  poor  Euphane 
died,  nevertheless,  with  all   the  heroism  and 
detotedness  of  a  martyr.    See  Edin,  Ut,  Got. 
July  1829. 

To  attempt  a  serious  refutation  of  the  doo- 
triaas  of  witchcraft,  woaU  be  altogether  superflu- 


ous and  even  ridiculous.  That  there  ever  were 
witches,  that  is,  persons  endowed  with  such 
powers  as  are  usually  ascribed  to  witches,  is 
what  no  rational  and  enlightened  mind  can  for  a 
moment  admit.  The  actions  imputed  to  them 
are  either  abwrd  or  impossible.  To  aupposa 
an  ignorant  old  woman,  or  indeed  any  human 
beins,  capable  of  transforming  herself  into  a  cat 
or  a  hare,  is  to  suppose  her  capable  of  counter- 
acting the  laws  of  nature,  which  is  competent  to 
none  but  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  world.  Wa 
might  almost  as  soon  believe  that  such  a  being 
is  capable  of  creating  the  universe.  It  presents 
a  most  humiliating  picture  of  the  imbecility  of 
the  buomn  mind,  that  such  absurdities  shoukl 
ever  have  bean  believed ;  and  certainly  conveys 
no  very  fevourable  idea  of  the  kmmam^  of  our 
ancestors,  when  they  inflicted,  without  remorse, 
■0  many  shocking  criielties,  especially  on  the 
tender  sex,  for  such  fancied  crimes.  Yet,  absurd 
as  the  doctrine  of  witchcraft  ceitainlv  is,  it  is  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  vast  multitudes  of  our  fellow- 
men,  both  in  our  own  country  and  in  other  lands, 
are  stiU  believers  in  sorcery  and  witchcraft,  of 
which  an  instance  or  two  u  sUtod  in  the  foUow- 
ingnote. 

No.  Yl.-'Proefilkai  Am  UUrfin  witehcrqfi  U 
ttiU  prwoUnt  amohg  etrtain  ola$$e$  ^soei«ty. 

Notwithstanding  the  degree  of  iofbrmation 
which  prevails  in  the  nineteenth  century,  it  is  a 
melandioly  consideration  that  superstition,  and 
a  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  certain  incantations, 
still  prevail  to  a  considerable  extent,  even  in  the 
oKNrt  enlightened  countries.  The  following  re- 
cent occurrences  will  tend  to  corroborata  this 
position,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the  perni- 
cious consequences  which  frequendy  result  from 
sudia  belieC 

On  the  Sd  September  1829,  Laurent  Raim- 
boult,  a  farmer  in  the  hamlet  of  Redoire,  Com- 
mune of  Champtre,  in  France,  spent  the  day  in 
measuring  wheat  at  the  house  of  Poirier,  his 
brother-in-law.  About  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, he  left  to  go  to  bis  own  house,  which  was 
about  half  a  league  from  Poirier's  house.  He 
carried  a  bag  containing  the  measure  he  had 
been  using,  vid  a  box  holding  his  dinner,  which 
he  had  not  opened ;  for  he  b^  stated  his  inten- 
tion not  to  eat  till  he  returned  home.  The 
next  morning  his  corpse  was  found  in  a  meadow, 
bordered  by  a  wood,  and  not  very  far  from  bis 
own  house.  His  body  was  horribly  mutilated, 
his  clothes  stained  with  blood,  and  there  i^as  a 
large  wound  on  the  back  part  of  his  head.  All 
the  wounds  showed  that  he  had  been  struck  by 
several  persons  armed  with  contusive  weapons. 
Near  him  the  ground  had  not  been  trod  upon ;  his 
bag  and  the  things  it  contained  were  carefully 
laid  by  his  skle:  all  proved  that  he  had  not  boon 
robbed.    Poirier,  who  has  always  had  a  good 
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ebtrtcter  in  thfttpartof  Ui60oiii)tf7,wuon  verj 
badteniM  with  Raimbouh,  who  pitMed  for  a  »or» 
etnr.  Some  time  ago,  the  wife  of  Poirier  had 
fiJlen  tick,  as  well  at  ieveral  of  hit  cattle.  Poi* 
irier  did  not  doubt  for  aninttanti  that  thete  tick- 
netaei  were  the  eflEect  of  torcery.  He  came  to 
Angeft,  and  contulted  a  pretmded  diviner,  a 
niterable  victim  of  monomania,  who  gave  him 
a  foU  water-bottle,  and  told  him  to  take  it  home 
with  him,  and  put  it  in  the  very  beat  place  of  hie 
houte.  <*  At  tuch  an  hour,**  taid  the  diviner, 
**  you  rfiould  recite  tuch  and  tuch  prayert  before 
my  water-bottle,  and  then  you  will  tee  in  the 
water  it  oontaint,  the  likenett  of  him  who  hat 
bewitched  your  wife  and  your  cattle."  Poirier 
followed  thete  order*  preciael^ ;  and  it  it  only 
too  probable  that  hu  imagination  being  pre-oo> 
cupied  with  the  idea,  thia  wretched  man  fonded 
be  taw  bit  brother-in-law  in  the  water-bottle  of 
the  guilty  diviner,  and  thought  he  wat  doing  a 
aervice  to  hit  country  to  delivering  it  (hm  a  bmng 
whom  he  regarded  at  the  friend  and  frvomita  of 
the  devil.— Copied/xMi  a  Parit  pop^r,  m  Mom* 
ing  Chr<m,  8tpt.  8S,  I8t9. 

T)|p  following  occurrence,  in  another  Depart- 
ment of  France,  happened  nearly  ^boutifae  tame 
time  at  the  preceding. 

(*  It  appeartthat  in  the  department  of  Lot 
and  Gbroone,  and  particularly  in  tome  of  the 
communet  of  the  dittrict  of  Mannande,  the 
belief  of  aorcery  it  common  among  the  people. 
John  Sabathe,  a  peasant,  with  plenty  of  money, 
livins  in  the  vicinity  of  Clairac,  had  a  tick 
daughter :  medicine  bad  foiled,  which  it  nothing 
eztraordinary ;  but  there  remained  magic,  and 
Sabathe  greatly  relied  upon  it.  He  applied  to 
Roee  Pens,  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
h,  witch.  He  stated  the  condition  of  hit  daugh- 
ter;—"the  witch  replied,  the  would  go  and  visit 
her.  She  went  the  next  morning  to  Sabathe't 
retidence,  taw  the  tick  girl,  and  declared  she 
Wat  bewitched.  [Perhaps  she  wat  not  to  for 
vrrong  oither,  for  tome  witnettet,  who  were  no 
doubt  very  tpitefol,  gave  it  at  their  ofnnion  that 
love  had  entered  a  little  into  this  a^air.]  What- 
ever was  the  cause  of  her  illneas,  the  witch  pro- 
mned  to  relieve  her,  and  said,  that  the  thing  was 
not  without  a  remedy.  She  tokl  thera  to  light 
a  great  fire,  and  they  would  see  why  aAerwards. 
Little  as  we  are  initiated  into  the  secrets  of 
magic,  wo  know  that  odd  numbers,  especially 
tile  number  thrte^  have  singular  virtues ;  there- 
fore 3  multiplied  by  3  must  be  a  number  prodi- 
giously powerful.  It  was  apparently  for  this 
reason  tiiat  the  witdi  required  nine  large  pebble 
stones,  which  she  put  into  the  fire,  and  kept  there 
tin  they  were  red  hot :  she  then  threw  them  into 
a  kettle  foil  of  water,  and  the  mysterious  vapour 
that  arose  served  to  perfume  the  patient  that  was 
lying  over  it.  But  this  was  only  the  preamble 
of  ceremonies  much  more  important.  She  had 
a  table  brought  to  her ;  it  waa  ocfvared  with  a 


ck>th,  and  two  lighted  candles  phoed  on  It ;  thsrv 
was  even  an  end  of  wax  that  had  been  used  in 
the  church ;  a  hammer  was  placed  symmetrical- 
ly between  the  two  candles,and  on  one  side  of  the 
table  the  witch  laid,  with  a  grave  and  mysterious 
air,  the  formidable  book  of  magic,  so  weH  known 
by  the  name  of  Little  Albert.  She  still  wanted 
one  thing ;  it  was  a  plate  filled  with  water,  in 
which  a  sum  of  400  francs  (16<.  sterling)  was  to 
be  deposited.  The  plate  was  brought  f— as  tc 
the  sum,  we  may  remark,  how  difficult  magic 
must  be  to  practise,  and  what  attention  is  requi- 
site to  its  details.  Crown  pieces  of  six  fiuca 
were  about  to  be  put  into  the  water,  wiien  tha 
witch  catted  out,  *  Take  care  what  yon  are  do- 
ing;  it  is  crown  pieces  v£/m  francs  that  ara 
wanted.'  She  was  instantly  obeyed,— the  crowai 
of  five  francs  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate. 

**  Things  being  in  this  stale,  every  body  left 
the  house.  The  witch  remained  akme  for  abont 
half  an  hour ;  she  then  re-opened  the  doors,  and 
saki  they  might  re-enter.  She  added,  that  afl 
had  succeeded,  but  that  the  malignant  apiritthat 
had  appeared  had  carried  away  the  400  firaacs  oa 
withdrawing.  The  witch's  husband  then  arri- 
ved; his  wife  told  him  that  the  assembly  waa 
made.  'It's  all  wen,'Baidhe;  « but  thy sialer 
it  at  thy  houte,  and  she  wants  to  tee  you,  and  wa 
must  go  there.  They  went  accordingly  ;  Saba- 
the and  bis  fomily  a  little  stapified,  and  the  pa- 
tient in  the  same  slate  as  before.— Theaa  were 
the  foots  which  were  mide  known  to  the  Cowt 
by  indirect  evidence,  for  these  good  folks  took 
cam  to  make  no  oonipIaint,for  fear  of  the  witchea. 
The  Court  sentenoed  her  to  imprisonment  foi 
three  yeaia,  and  a  fine  of  fifty  francs.  She  hai 
been  charged  before  the  Royal  Court  of  Agen  for 
8windling,onder  pretence  of  practising  witehciafi. 
—Some  yean  ago,  the  tame  Court  seateneed 
to  dose  imprisonment  three  or  four  women,  living 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yillereal,  for  having  pat 
on  the  fire  and  half-burned  a  pretended  wildi, 
who  wouU  not  cure  them  of  a  diseilfte  she  Imd 
given  them."— Oosettedts  TVifrwunur,  as  quoted 
In  Jlfom.  Ckron.  Sept.  S8,18S9. 

In  both  the  above  cases  we  perceive  aa  iM- 
plicit  belief  in  the  powers  of  divination  and  aor- 
cery, a  belief  which  appears  to  be  general  among 
the  lower  ranks  of  society  ;  and  it  woukl  appear 
that  the  profession  of  witch  or  sorcerer  is  pretty 
common  in  the  prihcipal  towns  in  France.  In  thin 
one  instance  this  belief  led  tc  a  most  atrocioua 
murder,  and  in  the  other  to  a  dexterous  robbery ; 
and,  in  this  latter  case,  it  would  seem,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  palpable  imposture  tha^  waa 
practised  on  Sabathe  and  his  family,  these  ain- 
ple  people  still  believed  in  the  supernatural  pow^ 
era  of  the  sorceress  who  had  so  barefacedly  rob- 
bed them,  for  **  they  took  care  to  make  no  coi»- 
plaint,  farfecBT  of  tiie  wUchtt." — Nearly  akin  to 
the  notions  under  conskleratioB,  it  the  following 
■upentition  rdatiag  to  6ssf. 
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The  prictice  of  informing  bees  of  any  death 
that  takea  place  in  a  familj,  is  well  known,  and 
•tin  prerails  among  the  lower  ordon  in  England. 
The  disaatrous  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  Doo-compliaoee  with  this  strange  custom 
IB,  that  the  bees  will  dwindle  and  die.  The  man- 
ner of  commonicating  the  intelligence  to  the  lit* 
de  community,  with  due  form  and  ceremony,  is 
this— to  take  the  key  of  the  house,  and  knock 
with  it  three  times  against  the  hive,  telling  the 
inmates,  at  the  same  time  that  their  master  or 
■istreiB,  fcc  (as  the  case  maybe)  is  dead! 
Mr.  London  says,  when  in  Bedfordshire  lately, 
we  were  informed  of  an  okl  man  who  suns  a 
psilm  hat  year  in  front  of  some  hires  which 
wefe  not  doing  well,  but  which,  he  said,  wouki 
thrife  in  oonsequence  of  that  ceremony.— >M(»* 
itabufif  Nat,  IGst. /or  1828. 

The  Cmutituiiomui  (January  1828)  states, 
that  onder  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  and  with 
the  countenance  of  the  authorities,  kc  the  most 
bnitifying  tales  of  superstition  and  fimatidsm  are 
pfinted  and  circulated  in  the  provinces  of  France. 
One  of  the  ridicukMis  narratiTes  to  whk^  it  al- 
hides,  detuls  the  &te  of  a  blaspheming  baker, 
wIm»,  being  infected  with  the  heresies  ot  the  Re- 
▼ohitMin,  had  addicted  himself  to  the  commission 
nf  every  kind  of  impiety.  While  his  oven  one 
day  was  heated,  and  he  was  about  to  put  the 
bread  into  it,  he  veoted  his  usual  oaths  in  the 
presence  of  two  neighbours ;  when,  lo !  the  dough 
omcnloosly  refused  to  enter,  and  the  baker  was 
seised  with  a  cold  ahirering,  of  which  he  died  in 
two  da>'B.  In  his  will  he  left  600  francs  to  the 
church,  confessed  his  enormities,  and  besought 
the  prayers  of  his  friends. — ^In  another,  we  are 
told  of  the  discovery  of  a  miraculous  image,  which 
win  be  a  permanent  source  of  ecclesiastical  reve-> 
nue.  This  image  is  that  of  a  saint,  which  has 
been  for  the  last  two  centuries  concealed  in  a 
rode.  It  was  discovered  by  means  of  a  little 
white  bird  perdied  upon  a  brilliant  crucifix,  which 
guarded  the  spot.  Since  the  discovery,  the  lame 
walk,  the  sick  are  healed,  and  the  blind  recover 
their  sight,  by  resorting  to  the  consecrated 
ground. 

It  is  not  above  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  since 
the  late  Alexander  Davidson,  A.  M.,  lecturer  on 
experimental  philosophy  and  diemistry,  when  in 
Ireland,  was  much  annoyed  by  the  superstitious 
belief  in  necromancy  and  infernal  agency  which 
stiO  prevails  among  a  largo  portion  of  the  lower 
orders  in  that  coimlry.  When  delivering  a 
eouree  of  lectures  in  a  small  town  not  &r  from 
Londonderry,  the  rumour  of  the  experiments  he 
pcrfimned  spread  among  the  body  of  the  people, 
many  of  whom  had  listened  at  the  outside  of  the 
haH  in  which  he  lectured,  to  the  loud  detonati<Mis 
prodoced  by  electrical  and  other  experiments, 
particularly  the  explosions  of  hydrogen  gas.  The 
great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  believed  he  was 
an  aatrofoger  and  naoroinancer,  and  oonsklered 


it  dangerous  to  have  the  slightest  mtercourto 
with  his  family,  even  in  the  way  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing. One  morning  his  servant-maid  was  sent 
out  for  bread  and  groceries  for  breakfest.  After 
a  considerable  time,  she  returned  with  a  pitiful 
countenance  and  a  heavy  heart,  and  declared  that 
not  an  article  of  any  description  coukl  be  obtain- 
ed. **  What,"  says  Mr.  D.,  "  is  there  na  tea, 
sugar,  or  bread  in  the  whole  village  7*'  **  Oyes,** 
replied  the  maid, "  there  is  plenty  of  every  thing 
we  want,  but  nobody  will  sell  us  an  article ;  they 
say  we  are  all  witches  and  wixards  and  necro- 
mancers, and  t('A  no  camtjf  to  tak  cny  o*  yaw 
montyJ*  Mr.  Davidson  and  femily,  in  this  case, 
might  have  starved,  had  he  not  bethought  himself 
of  employing  the  servant  of  an  acquaintance,  who 
was  one  of  his  auditors,  to  procure,  in  htr  mas- 
ter's name,  the  requisite  provisions;  and  this 
plan  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  during  the  remain- 
der  of  his  stay  in  that  place.  At  another  time  hit 
boots  required  to  be  repaired ;  the  servant  took 
them  to  a  shoemaker,  and  they  were  received 
by  one  of  the  female  branches  oif  his  family ;  but 
when  the  shoemaker  undetetood  to  whom  they 
bekmged,  he  stormed,  and  was  indignant  at  their 
receiving  any  thing  firom  such  a  dangerous  indi- 
vidual. The  servant  soon  after  relumed  to . 
inquire  if  the  boots  were  repaired.  "  Is  the  osCro- 
log^9  boots  mendit  V*  one  of  the  family  vocife- 
rated. **  No,*'  was  the  reply,  "  they  are  not 
mendit,  nor  do  we  intend  to  mend  them^  or  have 
any  thing  to  do  with  them."  The  shoemaker's 
wife  desved  the  servant  to  coroto  in,  and  l\fl 
ths  boot*  hendf;  **  for,"  said  she,  <*  I  wUI  not 
touch  them ;"  and  it  appears  that  both  the  shoe- 
maker and  his  family  had  been  afraki  evet  to  put 
their  fingers  upon  them,  and  doubtless  imagined 
that  the  very  circumstance  of  their  having  been 
received  into  the  house  would  operate  as  an  evQ 
omen.— Oa  the  day  previous  to  his  leaving  that 
place,  he  sent  his  servant  to  engage  a  chaise  to 
carry  them  to  the  next  town.  The  servant  toU 
the  landlady  of  the  inn  (which  was  the  only  one 
from  which  a  carriage  could  be  procured)  that  her 
master  wished  to  hire  a  chaise  for  to-morrow  to 

carry  them  to  N .    The  landlady  toM  her  it 

could  not  be  granted.  "  For  what  reason  ?"  saki 
the  maid.  **  You  know  very  well  what  tithe  rea- 
son,"  said  the  landlady,  in  a  very  emphatical 
tone.  After  the  servant  returned  with  this  reply, 
Mr.  Davidson  himself  went  to  the  inn,  when  the 
following  dialogue  took  place  between  him  and 
the  landlady : — '*  Well,madam,  cah  you  give  me  a 
chaise  to-morrow  to  carry  me  to  Newry  ?*'  "  No ; 
for  our  horses  are  very  tired,  as  they  have  been 
out  all  day,  and  they  cannot  go  to-morrow."  **  O 
dear,  madam,  is  that  the  only  reason  ?  You  know 
very  well  lean  make  them  go.*^  The  landlady, 
putting  on  a  grave  countenance,  replied  with  en>- 
phasb,  "  TV9  all  know  that  very  weO.  We  know 
that  you  ooukl  eink  th$  ftNon,  if  you  chose  to  do  it. 
But  I  ahall  giveyoa  the  ohaiae,to  curj  you  out 
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oTlbe  place,  and  make  the  town  rid  of  you  ;  butit 
ia  more  for  JW  of  you  than  love  to  you  that  I  oon- 
•ent  to  grant  you  my  chaiie.'*—- Such  were  the  ab- 
surd ai^  mipentitioui  notiooa  prevalent  anwng 
the  lower  class  of  the  Irish  in  1614  or  1615 ;  and 
these  were  not  the  only  instances  in  which  they 
were  manifested,  but  cNily  specimens  of  what  be- 
quently  occurred  in  other  parts  of  that  country. 

However  clearly  persons  of  education  and  in- 
telligence may  perceive  the  absurdity  and  fiitility 
of  the  superstitious  notions  and  pcactioes  to  which 
I  have  now  referred, — ^it  is  a  fi«t,  well  known  to 
those  who  have  been  conversant  among  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  that  they  still  prevail  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  among  the  untutored  rankS| 
even  of  our  own  country.  Nothing  but  a  more 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  rational  powers,  and 
a  universal  diffusion  of  usefiil  knowledge  among 
the  inferior  classes  of  society,  can  be  expected 
thoroughly  to  tmdermine  and  eradicate  such  opi- 
nions, and  to  prevent  the  baneful  and  pernicious 
I  to  which  they  lead. 


No.  Ylh'-Ciroumdtmeet  wkkk  Aoos  oeooiien- 
ailyUdto  the  heii/tf  of  Spectree  and  Jppdrim 
tunu.    P.  23. 

It  is  certain,  that  indistinct  vision  and  optical 
illusions  have,  in  many  instances,  been  the  sour- 
ces of  terror,  and  have  produced  a  belief  of  su- 
pernatural appearances.  When  we  have  no 
other  mode  of  judging  of  an  unknown  object  but 
by  the  angle  it  forms  in  the  eye,  its  magnitude 
will  uniformly  increase  in  proportion  to  its  near^ 
ness.  If  it  appears,  when  at  the  distance  of 
forty  or  fifty  paces,  to  be  only  a  few  feet  high,  its 
height,  when  within  throe  or  four  feet  of  the 
eye,  will  appear  to  be  above  forty  times  greater, 
or  manyfadioms  in  dimension.  An  object  of 
this  kinid,  must  naturally  excite  terror  and  asto- 
nishment in  the  spectator,  till  he  approaches  and 
recognises  it  by  actual  feeling ;  for  the  moment 
a  man  knows  an  object,  the  gigantic  af^^earance 
it  assumed  in  tlie  eye,  instanlly  diminishes,  and 
its  apparent  magnitude  is  reduced  to  its  real 
d  imensions.  But  if,  instead  of  approaching  such 
an  object,  the  spectator  flies  from  it,  he  can  have 
no  other  idea  of  it,  but  from  the  image  which  it 
formed  in  the  eye ;  and  in  this  case,  he  may  eS- 
firm  with  truth,  that  he  saw  an  object  terrible  in 
its  aspect,  and  enormous  in  its  size.  Such  illu- 
bions  frequently  occur,  when  persons  are  walking 
through  desert  and  unfi^uented  tracts  (^country, 
surrounded  with  a  fog,  or  in  the  dusk  ot  the 
evening,  when  a  solitary  tree,  a  bush,  an  old 
wall,  a  cairn  of  stones,  a  sheep  or  a  cow,  may 
appear  as  phantoms  of  a  monstrous  size.  The 
writer  of  an  article  in  the  <*  Encydopeedia  Bri- 
Unnica,'*  states,  that "  he  was  passing  the  Frith 
of  Forth  at  Q,ueensforry,  one  morning  which  was 
extremely  foggy.  Though  the  water  is  only  two 
miles  bfMd,  tbe  boat  did  not  get  within  sight  of 


the  southern  shore,  till  itapproadiad  very  near  H; 
he  then  saw  to  his  great  surprise,  a  Uurge  per« 
pendicular  rock,  where  he  knew  the  ^ore  was 
low  and  alnxMt  flat.  As  the  boat  advanced  a 
little  nearer,  the  rock  seemed  to  split  perpendi- 
cularly into  portions,  which  separated  at  littlo 
distances  from  one  another ;  he  next  saw  these 
perpendicular  divisions  move^  and  upon  approach- 
ing a  little  liearer,  found  it  was  a  number  of 
people  standing  on  the  beach,  waiting  the  arrival 
ofthe  ferry  boat.'* 

Spectre*  are  frequentfy  oecaaioned  fry  opkum» 
Gaflomidi,  die  philosopher,  found  a  number  of 
people  going  to  pUl  a  man  to  death  for  having 
intercourse  with  the  devil,  a  crime  which  the 
poor  wretch  readily  acknowledged.  Gassendi 
begged  of  the  people,  that  they  would  permit  him 
first  to  examine  the  wizard,  before  potting  him 
to  death.  They  did  so,  and  Gassendi,  upon  ex- 
amination, found,  that  the  man  firmly  believed 
himself  guilty  of  this  impossible  crime;  he  even 
offered  to  Gassendi  to  introduce  him  to  the  devil. 
The  philosopher  agreed,  and  when  midni^t 
came,  the  man  gave  him  a  pill,  which  he  said  it 
was  necessary  to  swalbw  before  setting  off. 
Gassendi  took  the  pill,  but  gave  it  to  his  dog: 
The  man  having  swallowed  his,  fell  into  a  pro- 
found sleep,  during  which  be  seemed  much 
agitated  by  dreams ;  the  dog  wa^  affected  in  a 
similar  manner.  When  the  man  awoke  he  coo* 
gratulated  Gassendi  on  the  favourable  reception 
he  had  met  with  fitun  his  sable  highness.  It 
was  with  diflSculiy  Gassendi  convinced  him  that 
the  whole  was  a  dream,  the  effect  of  soporific 
medicines,  and  that  he  bad  never  stirred  firom 
one  spot  during  the  whole  night. 

Druftkenneea  ha*  aleo  the  power  of  creating  ap' 
parUions.  Drunkenness  seldom  or  never  excites 
fear ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  at  first  sight  seem 
strange,  that  persons  should  imagine  they  see 
ghosts  when  under  the  influence  of  intoxication. 
But  it  is  observable,  that  the  ghosts  which  the 
drunkard  imagines  he  sees,  he  beholds  not  with 
the  same  terror  and  alarm,  as  men  that  are  sober ; 
he  is  not  afraid  of  them ;  he  has  the  courage  to 
converse  with  them,  and  even  to  fight  them,  if 
they  give  him  provocation.  Like  Bums*  **  Tam 
o*  Shanter,*'  give  hira  "  (air  play — he  cares  na* 
de'ils  a  bodle.*'  A  man  retumini;  home  intoxicat- 
ed, affirmed,  lliat  he  had  met  with  \^e  devil ;  and 
that,  after  a  severe  encounter,  he  had  vanquished 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  to  which  he 
had  nailed  him  fast,  by  driving  his  staff  through 
his  body.  Next  morning,  the  staff  was  found 
stuck  with  great  violence  into  a  heap  of  turfs  f 

Dreams  may  be  considered  as  another  source  of 
apparitions.  While  the  mind  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  dream,  it  considers  it  as  much  a  reality, 
as  it  does  any  particular  action  when  awake ; 
and,  therefore,  if  a  person  of  a  weak  superstitiouQ 
mind  should  have  a  very  lively  dream  which  in- 
terests his  passions,  it  may  make  so  deep  an  im- 
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IVMiiQa,  Ikn  be  aitjp  Im  fimly  oooTinoed  be  has 
actaalljr  Men  witb  bit  ejes,  what  has  only  pan- 
ed  be^  bis  knagiiiation ;  especially  when  we 
oasMler,  tfa^  there  are  times  of  sbunber  when  we 
ire  not  sensible  oT  being  asleep.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, some  bare  endeavoured  to  account  for  the 
spectre  which  is  said  to  hsTo  appeared  to  Brutus. 
It  is. related,  that  at  Philippi,  the  night  before  he 
gave  battle  to  Augustus  Caraar,  he  saw  a  foarful 
apparition ;  it  was  in  the  d^ad  of  night,  when 
(be  whole  camp  was  perfectly  quiet,  that 
Brutus  was  employed  in  his  tent,  in  reading  by 
a  Itmp  that  was  just  expiring ;  on  a  sudden  he 
thought  he  heard  a  noise  as  if  somebody  entered, 
and  looking  towards  the  door,  he  perceived  it 
open;  a  gigantic  figure  with  a  frightful  aspect, 
stood  before  bim,  uid  continued  to  gaze  upon 
hiffl  with  silent  severity.  At  last,  Brutus  had 
courage  to  speak  to  it :  "  Art  thou  a  demon  or  a 
BMrtai  man?  and  why  coroest  thou  to  me?^ 
The  phantooi  is  said  to  have  replied,  *'  Brutus, 
I  am  thy  evil  genius,  thou  shalt  see  me  again  at 
Pbilippi."  •*WeU  then,"  answered  Brutus, 
without  being  discomposed,  "  we  shall  meet 
again  ;**  upon  which  the  phantom  vanished,  and 
Brattts,  calling  to  his  servants,  asked  them  if 
Ihey  had  seen  any  thing ;  to  which  replying  in 
the  negative,  he  again  resumed  his  studies. 
This  circumstance  is  related  by  htstorians  as  a 
einoa,  but  ooosidenng  the  ctrcomstanees,  one 
nay  easily  judge  it  to  have  been  but  a  short^ 
dream ;  for,  sitting  in  bis  tent,  pensive  and  trou- 
bled witb  the  horror  o€  bis  late  rash  act,  it  was 
■el  baid  for  bim,sinmberiBg  in  the  coM,  to  dream 
ef  Chat  which  wmM  afTrighted  him;  which  fear, 
Is  by  degrees  it  oude  him  wake,  so  it  must  have 
■nde  the  apparitjon  by  degrees  to  vanish ;  and 
having  no  assurance  that  be  slept,  he  could  have 
•0  cause  lo  think  it  a  dream,  or  any  thing  else 
than  a  vision.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
this  solntiaD  of  the  case,  certain  it  is,  that  vivid 
dreams  in  certain  states  of  mind,  have  been 
mistaken  for  real  apparitions,  of  which  various 
iiscaiices  could  be  adduced,  didouriimits  permit. 
/Iw  is  another  fertile  source  of  Spectres.  As 
partial  <larkness  and  obscurity  are  the  most  com- 
mon ci«cumetances  by  which  the  sight  is  deceiv- 
ed, so  mgbt  IS  the  season  in  which  apparitions 
ife  meet  frequently  said  to  be  seen.  The  state 
sf  the  niod  at  that  time,  especially  when  a  person 
is  akme,  prepares  it  for  the  admission  of  such 
dslosiaos  of  the  imagination.  The  fear  and  can- 
liaa  wfaicfa  ni|^  naturaBy  inspires,  the  opportu- 
nity it  aflbrds  for  ambuscades,  robberies,  and  as- 
saasinadoBS,  the  deprivation  of  social  intercourse, 
aad  the  interruption  of  many  pleasing  trains  of 
ideas  whicb  objects  in  the  light  never  foil  to  pro- 
duce, areaO  circomstances  of  terror,  and  fovonr^ 
able  t»  the  Hhisions  of  a  timid  imagination ;  and 
ibsrefoie,  It  iflbyno  means  strange,  that  an  Igno- 
raai  psnoo  with  a  mind  uncultivated  and  imin- 
rfi  mM  with  ml  the  prejudices  of  the  nursery 


about  him,  sbonki  imagine  be  wes  ghosts  in  those 
places  where  he  believes  they  hover,  especially 
at  the  hour  of  midnight,  when  the  slightest  aid  of 
the  imagination  can  transform  acow  into  a  mon- 
strous phantom,  and  the  reflection  of  the  beams  of 
the  moon  from  a  little  water  into  a  ghost  with  a 
winding-sheet ;  or  a  sound  which  is  near,  such  as 
tlie  rustling  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  the  noise  of 
falliog  waters,  or  the  screams  of  animals,  when 
referred  to  a  great  distance,  may  be  magnified 
into  horrid  and  unearthly  voices ;  for,  in  such 
cases,  a  timid  and  untutored  mind  seldom  stops  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  its  alarms.  The  cele- 
brated historian  De  Thou,  had  a  very  singular 
adventure  at  Sauinur,  in  the  year  1588,  which 
shows  the  happy  effects  of  a  calm  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  any  alarming  or  extraordinary  appear- 
ance. One  night,  having  retir  jd  to  rest  very 
much  fatigued,  whi!e  he  was  enjoying  a  sound 
sleep,  he  felt  a  very  extraordinary  weight  upon 
hb  feet,  which,  having  made  him  turn  suddenly, 
fell  down  and  awakened  him.  At  first  he  ima- 
gined that  it  had  been  only  a  dream,  but  hearing 
soon  after  some  noise  in  his  chamber,  he  drew 
aside  the  curtains,  and  saw,  by  the  help  of  the 
moon,  which  at  that  time  shone  very  bright,  a 
large  white  figure  walking  up  and  down,  and  at 
the  same  time  observed  upon  a  chair  some  ragSi 
which  he  thought  bek>nged  to  thieves  who  had 
come  to  rob  him.  The  figure  then  approaching 
his  bed,  he  had  the  courage  to  ask  it  what  it  was. 
'<  I  am  (said  the  figure)the  dueen  of  Heaven." 
Had  such  a  figure  appeared  to  any  credutoos  ig- 
norant man,  he  would,  doubtless,  bave  tremUoi 
with  foar,  and  frightened  the  whole  neighbotv- 
hood  with  a  marvellous  description  of  it.  But  De 
Thou  had  too  much  nnderstandinff  to  be  so  im- 
posed upon.  On  hearing  the  words  which  drop- 
ped fi-om  the  figure,  he  immediately  concluded 
that  it  was  some  mad  woman,  got  up,  called  his 
servants,  and  ordered  them  to  turn  her  out  of 
doors ;  afler  which  he  returned  to  bed  and  fell 
asleep.  Next  morning,  he  (bund  thai  he  had  not 
been  deceived  in  his  conjecture,  and  that  having 
forgot  to  shut  his  door,  this  female  figure  had  es- 
caped from  her  keepers,  and  entered  his  apart- 
ment. The  brave  Scbomberg,  to  whom  De  Then 
relatcid  bis  adventure  some  days  afler,  confessed 
that  in  such  a  case  he  would  not  have  shown  so 
much  courage.  The  King  likewise,  who  was 
informed  of  it  by  Scbomberg,  made  the  same  ac- 
knowledgment.— See  Ency.  Brit.,  Art.  Spteire, 
The  following  relation  contains  a  description 
of  an  apparition  of  a  different  kind,  no  less  appal* 
ling.  Mr.  Schmidt,  mathematical  teacher  at 
the  school  of  Pforte,  near  Naumburg,*  which  had 
formerly  been  a  dmster,  once  happened  to  avrake 
suddeidyas  the  morning  began  to  dawn.  On 
opening  his  eyes,  he  bebeki  with  astonishment  a 
monk  standing  at  thefbotofbis  bed.  Looking 
at  him  steadfastly,  he  appeared  to  be  welMed; 
and  his  head,  for  from  small,  was  simk  a  UtiU 
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betWMo  a  ptir  of  rwj  broad  «hoiild«n.  The 
cfa&mber  was  aofficienUj  secarad  ;  Mr.  Sdunidt 
alooe  slept  in  it ;  and  he  wae  very  certain  that 
DO  one  would  attempt  to  put  a  trick  upon  him  in 
jest.  He  knew  akOf  that  no  part  of  hit  clothes  or 
any  thing  else  was  banging  at  his  bed's  foot. 
The  figure  exactly  resembled  that  of  a  monk, 
clothed  in  a  white  surplice,  the  falling  folds  of 
which  were  very  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  Had 
an  ignorant  and  timid  man  beheld  this  appear^ 
anoe,  he  would  probably  haye  covered  himself  up 
with  the  bed  clothes,  and  firmly  maintained  that 
the  ghost  of  a  monk  had  *  appeared  to  him.  As 
the  school  had  formerly  been  a  cloister,  many 
monks  had  been  buried  both  in  the  church  and 
church>yard,  and  it  was  currently  reported  among 
the  vulgar  that  the  fdace  was  haunted.  Mr. 
Schmidt,  however,  was  neither  ignorant  nor  ti- 
mid, and  he  immediately  conjectured  that  his  eyes 
were  deceived,  though  he  could  not  imagine  in 
what  manner.  He  raised  himself  up  a  little  in 
his  bed,  but  the  apparition  did  not  move,  he  only 
•aw  somewhat  more  of  it,  and  the  folds  of  the 
aurplice  were  still  more  conspicuous.  After  a 
little  while  he  moved  towards  the  right,  yet  the 
apparition  renftined,  and  he  seemed  to  have  in 
part  a  side  view  of  it ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had 
OMved  his  head  ao  far  as  to  have  a  slight  glimpse 
ofthe  bed's  foot,  the  apparition  retreated  ba[ck- 
ward,  though  still  with  its  face  to  the  bed.  Fol- 
lowing the  apparition  quickly  with  his  eyes,  it  re- 
treated with  fpeed,  swelled  as  it  retreated  to  a 
gigantic  form,  a  rustling  noise  was  heard,  and 
'  at  once  the  apparition  was  changed  into  the 

gothic  window  with  white  curtains  which  waa 
opposite  the  bed*a  foot,  and  about  six  or  seven 
feet  distance  f^omiU  Several  tiroes  af^r  this 
Mr.  Schmidt  endeavoured  when  he  awoke  to  see 
the  same  appeaimnce,  but  to  no  purpose,  the  win- 
dow always  looking  like  a  window  only.  Some 
weeks  after,  however,  on  awakening,  as  tha  day 
began  to  dawn,  he  again  perceived  the  monk's 
apparition  at  the  bed^s  foot.  Being  now  aware 
what  occasioned  it,  he  examined  it  narrowly. 
The  great  arch  of  the  window  formed  the  monk's 
shoulders,  a  smaller  arch,  in  the  centre  of  this, 
his  head,  and  the  curtains  the  surplice.  The 
folds  of  these  appeared  much  stronger  than  they 
did  at  the  same  distance  by  day-light.  Thus  the 
figure  of  the  monk  appeared  plainer,  nearer,  and 
■mailer,  than  the  window  would  have  done.  This 
apparition,  therefore,  like  hundreds  of  others, 
was  merely  an  optiod  deception.  The  reader 
will  find  a  more  particular  description  of  it,  with 
an  optical  and  mathematical  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  in  vol.  i.  of  "  The  Pleasing  Pre- 
ceptor," translated  from  the  German  of  Gerhard 
Uirich  Anthony  Vieth. 

Another  cause  of  apparitions,  and  of  the  belief 
In  tapematural  appearances,  is  to  be  found  m 
tht  artifiett  and  eoUuaioiu  of  impotlon,  emd  tht 
pidu^the  v>Hi*^»    I>r.  Plot,  in  his  Natural 


History  of  Oxfordshire,  relates  a  nanraBoniatoqi 
which  will  ilkistrate  this  position.  Soon  afW 
the  murder  ofKing  Charles  I.,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  survey  the  King's  boQse  at  Wood^ 
stock,  with  the  manor,  park,  woods,  and  other 
demesnes  belonging  to  that  manor.  One  Coip 
lins,  under  a  feigned  name,  hired  himself  at 
secretary  to  the  commissioners,  who,  upon  the 
ISth  October.  1648,  met,  and  took  up  their  resi* 
dence  in  the  King's  own  rooms.  His  majesty^ 
bed-chamber  they  made  their  kitchen,  the  coon- 
cil-hall  their  pantry,  and  the  presence-chamber 
was  the  place  where  they  met  for  the  despatch  oC 
business.  His  majesty's  dining-room  they  made 
their  wood-yard,  and  stored  it  with  the  wood  of 
the  famous  royal  oak  firom  the  High  Park,  which, 
that  nothing  might  be  lefl  with  the  name  ofKing 
about  it,  they  had  dug  up  by.the  roots,  and  split 
and  bundled  up  into  fagots  for  their  firing. 
Things  being  thus  prepared,  they  sat  on  the  16tk 
for  the  despatch  of  businesi^;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
their  first  debate,  there  .entered  a  large  black  dog 
(as  they  thought)  which  made  a  dreadful  howl* 
ing,  overturn^  two  or  three  of  their  chairs,  and 
then  crept  under  a  bed  and  vanished.  This  gara 
them  the  greater  surprise,  as  the  doors  were  kept 
constantly  locked,  so  that  no  real  dog  coukl  get  in 
or  out.  The  next  day  their  surprise  was  in- 
creased, when  sitting  at  dinner  in  a  lower  room, 
they  heard  plainly  the  noise  of  persons  walking 
over  their  heads,  though  they  well  knew  the 
doors  were  ail  lodwd,  and  there  coukl  be  nobody 
there.  Presently  afler,  they  heard  also  all  tho 
wood  of  the  King's  oak  broogbt  by  parcels  firoa 
the  diningHtMxn,  and  thrown  with  great  riolenoa 
into  the  presence  chamber,  as  also  all  the  chairs, 
stools,  tables,  and  other  furniture  forcibly  hurled 
about  the  room;  their  papers,  containing  the 
minutes  of  their  transactions,  were  torn,  and  tha 
inl^-glass  broken.  When  all  this  noise  had 
ceased,  Giles  Sharp,  their  secretary,  proposed  to 
enter  first  into  these  rooms ;  and  in  presemw  of 
the  commissioners,  from  whom  he  received  the 
key,  he  opened  the  doors,  and  ibuod  the  wood 
spread  about  the  room,  the  chairs  tossed  about 
and  broken,  the  papers  torn,  but  not  the  least 
track  of  any  human  creature,  nor  the  least  reasoa 
to  suspect  one,  as  the  doors  wore  aU  fost,  and  tha 
keys  in  the  custody  of  the  commissionen.  It 
was  therefore  unanimously  agreed  that  the  power 
that  did  this  mischief  must  baTe  entered  at  the 
key-hole.  The  night  fi>llowing.  Sharp,  the  secre- 
tary, with  two  of  the  commissioners'  aervants, 
as  they  were  in  bed  in  the  same  room,  which 
room  was  contiguous  to  that  where  the  conmia- 
sioners  lay,  had  their  beds'  feet  lifted  up  so  nnich 
higher  than  their  heads,  that  they  expected  to 
have  their  necks  broken,  and  then  they  wera  lei 
fall  at  oooe  with  ao  much  TioleDce  as  shook  the 
whole  nouse,  ana  more  than  ever  terufi«d  the 
coromissionera.  Oa  the  night  of  the  ISth,  as 
they  were  all  *.«i  oed  in  the  the  tame  room  fot 
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firettor  atSety,  and  lights  borniiig  by  them,  the 
candles  ia  an  jbttaitt  went  out  with  a  sulphurous 
smelli  and  that  moifteiit  many,  trenchers  of  wood 
were  buried  about  the  room,  which  next  morning 
were  fotand  to  be  the  same  their  honours  had 
eaten  <Mit  oTlhe  day  before,  which  were  all  remoV- 
•d  from  the  pantry,  though  Dot  a  lock  was  found 
opened  in  the  whole  house.  The  next  night  they 
fiired  stiO  worse ;  the  candles  went  out  as  before, 
the  curtains  of  their  honours*  beds  were  rattled  to 
tad  fro  wiih  great  riolenoe,  they  receiyed  many 
cruel  blows  uid  bmises  by  eight  grei&t  pewter 
diibes,  and  a  number  of  wooden  trendiers  being 
thrown  on  their  bed*,  whkh,  being  heaved  off, 
were  heard  roiling  about  the  room,  tboo^  in  the 
BomtRg  none  of  these  were  to  be  seen. 

The  next  night  the  keeper  of  the  king's  houso 
and  his  dog  lay  la  the  commiasioners'  room,  and 
then  they  had  no  distarbance.  •  But  on  the  night 
of  the  SSd,  though  the  dog  lay  in  the  room  as  be- 
fore, yet  the  cai^Wa  went  out,  a  number  (^brick- 
bats fell  from  the  chinmey  into  the  room,  the 
dog  bowled  piteoosly,  their  bed-clothes  were  all 
itripped  off,  and  their  terror  increased.    On  the 
S4th  they  thought  all  the  wood  of  the  king's  oak 
was  violently  throfwn  down  by  their  bed-sides ; 
they  counted  64  billets  that  fell,  and  some  hit 
and  shook  the  beds  in  which  they  lay ;  but  in  the 
morning  none  was  found  there,  nor  haid  the  door 
been  opened -where  the  billetpwood  waa   kept. 
The  next  night  the  candka  were  pot  out,  tho 
eortatns  rattled,  and  a  dr«>adfui  crack  like  thun- 
der was  heanf ;  and  one  of  the  servants  running  in 
baste,  thinkmg  his  master   was   killed,  found 
three  dozen  of  troncfaerB  laid  smoothly  under  the 
quilt  by  him.    But  aO  this  was  nothing  to  what 
wcceeded  afterwards.     The  £9ih,  about  mkl- 
nigfat,  the  candles  went  out,  something  walked 
Biajesticaily  through  the  room,  and  opened  and 
>^  the  windows;  great  stcmes  were  thrown 
▼iolenUy  into  the  room,  some  of  which  fell  od 
the  becb,  others  on  the  fl(k>r ;  and  at  about  a 
quarter  after  one,  a  noise  was  heard  as  of  forty 
cannon  discharged  together,  and  again  repeated  at 
tboDt  eigbn  minutes  interval.     This  alarmed  and 
laised  all  the  neighbouriiood,  who  coming  into 
their  booMirs'  room,  gathered  up  the  great  stones, 
6ancore  in   number,  and  laid  them  by  in  the 
corner  of  a  6eld,  where,  in  Dr,  Plot's  time,  they 
wen  to  be  seen.    This  noise,  like  the  discharge 
of  caonoo,  w«s  heard  over  the  country  for  several 
■das  round.     During  these  noises  the  commis- 
■aonen  and  their  servants  gave  one  another  over 
hr  knt  and  cried  out  for  help;  and  Oiles  Sharp, 
■Mtrhing  up  a  sword,  had  well  riigh  killed  one 
«f  their  boBours,  mistaking  hSm  for  the  spirit,  as 
be  casMui  Ui  shirt  froarhis  own  room  to  theirs. 
Whifo  they  w  we  together  the  noise  was  oontinu* 
•d,  and  partdf  the  tiling  of  the  house  was  strips 
pad  sff,  and  a>  the  windows  of  an  Upper  room 
were  taken  away  with  it.     OntheSOih,  at  mid- 
■ighi,  atymethiog  walked  into  the  chamber  tread- 
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inglike'a  bear;  it  walked  many  times  about, 
then  threw  the  warming-pan  violently  on  the 
fldor ;  at  the  same  time  a  large  quantity  of  broken 
glass,  accompanied  with  great  stones  and  horse 
boneS,  came  pouring  into  the  room  with  tmcom- 
mon  force.  On  the  1st  of  November  the  mo^t 
dreadful  scene  of  all  ensued.  Candles  in  every, 
part  of  the  room  were  lighted  up,  and  a  great  fire 
made ;  at  midnight,  the  candles  all  yet  burning,  a 
noise  like  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  was  heard  in 
the  room,  and  the  burning  billets  were  tossed 
about  by  it  even  into  their  honours'  beds,  who 
called  Giles  and  his  companions  to  their  relief, 
otherwise  the  house  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground ; 
aboul  an  hour  after,  the  candles  went  out  as 
usual,  the  crack  as  of  many  cannon  was  heard, 
and  many  pailfuls  of  green  stinking  water  werb 
thrown  upon  their  honours'  beds,  great  stones 
were  also  thrown  in  as  before,  the  bed-curtaids 
and  bedsteads  torn  and  broken,  the  windows 
shattered,  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  alarmed 
with  the  most  dreadful  ndises ;  nay,  the  very  ral>> 
bit-etealers,  that  were  abroad  that  night  in  the 
warren,  were  so  terrified,  that  they  fled  for  fear, 
and  left  iheir  ferrets  behind  them.  One  of  their 
honours  this  night  spoke,  and,  in  the  name  of 
Qad,  (uked  vchat  it  tooa,  and  io%  U  ^Hurbed 
them  no?  No  answer  was  given  to  this;  but 
the  noise  ceased  for  a  while,  when  the  spirit 
came  again ;  and,  as  they  all  agreed,  broughi 
vjith  it  teven  devil*  vxirte  thian  itaelf,  ^®  ^  '^^ 
servants  now  lighted  a  large  candle,  and  set  it  in 
the  doorway  between  the  two  c^iambers,  to  see 
what  passed ;  and  as  he  watched  it,  he  plainly 
saw  a  hoof  striking  the  c&ndle  and  candlestick 
into  the  middle  ^  the  room,  and  afterwards, 
making  three  scrapes  over  the  snuff,  scraped  it 
out.  Upon  this  the  same  person  was  so  bold  as 
to  draw  a  sword,  but  he  had  scarce  got  it  out 
when  he  felt  another  invisible  hand  holding  it 
too,  and  pulling  it  from  him,  and  at  length  pr»> 
vailing,  struck  him  so  violently  on  the  head  with 
the  pummel,  that  he  fell  down  for  dead  with  the 
blow.  At  this  instant  was  heard  another  burnt 
like  the  discharge  of  the  broadside  of  a  ship  of 
war,  and  at  the  interval  of  a  minute  or  two  be- 
tween each,  no  less  than  19  such  discharges. 
These  shook  the  house  so  violently  that  they  ex- 
pected every  moment  it  would  &11  upon  their 
heads.  The  neighbours  being  all  ahtrmed,  flock- 
ed to  the  house  in  great  numbers,  and  all  joined 
in  prayer  and  psalm-sirtging ;  during  which  the 
noise  continued  in  the  oOier  rooms,  and  the  dis- 
charge of  cannons  was  heard  as  from  without, 
though  no  visible  agent  was  seen  to  discharge 
them.  But  what  was  the  most  alarming  of  all, 
and  pot  an  end  to  their  proceedings  effectually, 
happened  the  next  day,  as  they  were  all  at  dinner, 
when  a  paper,  in  which  they  had  signed  a  mu* 
tual  agreement  to  reserve  a  part  of  the  premises 
out  of  the  general  survey,  and  afterwards  to  share 
it  ei|wtUy  among  themselves,  (which  paper  th^ 
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iMd  hid  fi>r  dM  prewnt  uad«r  Um  «4rth  id  &  pot 
in  000  corner  of  the  room,  and  in  which  an  orange 
tree  grew,)  was  coneumed  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner by  the  earth's  taking  fire  with  which  the  pot 
was  filled,  and  burning  violently  with  a  blue 
flame  and  an  intolerable  stench,  so  that  they  were 
all  driven  out  of  the  house  to  which  they  could 
never  be  again  prevailed  upon  to  return. 

This  story  has  been  somewhat  abridged  from 
the  EncydopiBdia  Brittannica,  where  it  is  quoted 
iirom  Dr.  Plot's  history.  If  I  recollect  right,  it 
is  embodied  in  the  book  entitled  "  Satan's  Invi- 
sible Worid  Discovered,"*  and  the  extraordinary 
occurrences  it  relates  ascribed  to  Satanic  influ- 
ence. At  the  time  they  happened,  they  were 
viewed  as  the  effects  of  supernatural  powers ; 
and  even  Dr.  Plot  seems  disposed  to  ascribe 
them  to  this  cause.  "  Though  many  tricks,'' 
says  the  Doctor,  "have  been  often  played  in 
affairs  <^  this  kind,  many  of  the  things  above  re- 
lated are  not  reconcileable  with  Jugglbg ;  sudi  as 
the  loud  noises  beyond  the  powers  of  man  to 
make  without  such  instruments  as  were  not  there; 
the  tearing  and  breaking  the  beds ;  the  throwing 
about  the  fire ;  the  hooT  treading  out  the  candle ; 
and  the  striving  for  the  sword ;  and  the  blow  the 
man  received  from  the  pummel  of  it."  It  was  at 
length  ascertained,  however,  that  this  wonderful 
contrivance  was  all  the  invention  bf  the  memora- 
ble Joseph  Collins  of  Oxford,  otherwise  called 
/Snuiy /oe,  who,  having  hired  himself  as  secre- 
tary under  the  name  of  QUu  Sharpy  by  knowing 
the  private  traps  belonging  to  the  house,  and  by 
the  help  6t  Pulvi$  Fulminan$^  and  other  chemical 
preparations,  and  letting  his  fellQW-servants  into 
the  scheme,  carried  on  the  deceit  without  dis- 
covery to  the  very  last. 

VentrUoquism  is  another  wwroe  whence  a  belirf 
^  apparitione  hat  been  induced.  By  this  art,  cer^ 
tain  persons  can  so  modify  their  voice  as  to  make 
it  appear  to  the  audience  to  proceed  fixxn  any  dis- 
tance, and  m  any  direction,  and  by  whidi  impos- 
tors have  sometimes  accomplished  their  nela- 
rious  designs,  of  which  the  following  are  instan- 
oes. 

Louis  Brahant,  a  dexterous  ventriloquist,valet- 
de-ohambre  to  Francis  I.,  had  fallen  desperately 
in  love  wiih  a  young,  handsome,  and  rich  heir- 
ess ;  but  was  rejected  by  the  parents  as  an  un- 
suitable match  for  their  daughter,  on  account  of 
the  lowness  of  his  circumstances.  The  young 
lady's  father  dying,  he  madea  visit  to  the  widow, 
who  was  totally  ignorant  of  his  singular  talent. 
Suddenly,  on  his  first  appearance  in  open  day,  m 
her  own  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  several  per- 
sons who  were  with  h«r,  she  heard  heiself  accost- 
ed in  a  voice  perfectly  resembling  that  of  her  dead 
huihsnd,«nd  which  seamed  toprMeed  fi-om  above, 
iBtcUiming,  **  Qive  my  daughter  in  marriafs  to 
Louis  Brabant.  He  is  a  sun  of  great  fortune  and 
efanexceUsot  character.  I  now  suffer  the  iaex- 
^Mssible  teraeats  of  purgatory  tot  having  re* 


fused  her  to  hiai.    If  you  obey  this  j 
I  shall  soon  be  delivered  from  this  place  of.  tor- 
ment.   Tou  will  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
worthy  husband  for  your  daughter,  and  procure 
everUsting  repose  to  the  soul  of  your  poor  hus- 
band."   The  widow  coukl  not  for  a  moment 
resist  this  dreadful  summons,  which  had  not  the 
most    distant  appearance  of  proceeding  firom 
Louis  Brahant,  whose  countenance  exhibited  no 
vinible  change,  and  whose  lips  were  ckwe  and 
motionless  during  the  deliveiy  of  iL    Aeoordiog- 
ly,  she  consented  immediately  to  receive  him  £r 
her    son-in-law. — ^Louis's    finances,   however, 
were  in  a  very  low  situation,  and  the  formalities 
attending  (he  BMuriage-contract  rendered  it  na* 
cessary  for  him  to  exhibit  some  show  of  richsi, 
and  not  to  give  the  ghost  the  lie  direct.    He,  ac- 
cordingly, wrent  to  work  on  a  fresh  subject,  ona 
Comu,  an  old  and  rich  banker  at  Lyons,  who  had 
accumulated  immense  wealth  by  usury  and  es- 
tortion,  and  was  known  to  be  haunted  by  remorsa 
of  conscience,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  acquired  iu    Having  contracted  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  tlus  man,  he,  one  day, 
while  they  were  sitting  together  in  the  usurer's 
little  back  parlour,  artfully  turned  the  conversa- 
tion on  religious  subjects,  on  demons,  and  speo* 
tres,  the  pains  of  purgatory,  and  the  torments  of 
hell.    During  an  interval  of  silence  between 
them,  a  voice  was  heard,  which,  to  the  astonished 
banker,  seemed  to  be  that  of  his  deceased  father, 
complaining,  as  in  the  former  case,  of  his  dread- 
ful situation  in  purgatory,  and  calling  upon  him 
to  deliver  him  instantly  from  thence,  by  putting 
into  the  hands  of  Louis  Brahant,  then  with  him, 
a  large  sum  for  the  redemption  of  Christians 
then  in  slavery  with  the  Turks ;  threatening  him, 
at  the  same  time,  with  eternal  damnation,  if  he 
did  not  take  this  method  to  expiate,  likewise, 
his  own  sins.    Louis  Brahant,  of  course,  af> 
fected  a  due  degree  of  astonishment  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  further  promoted  the  deception  by  ao- 
knowledging  his  liaving  devoted  himself  to  th« 
prosecution  of  the  charitable  design  imputed  to 
him  by  the  ghost.     An  old  usurer  is  naloraUy 
suspicious.    Accordingly,  the  wary  banker  mado 
a  second  appointment  with  the  ghosi*s  delegate 
for  the  next  day :  and,  to  render  any  design  cf 
imposing  upon  him  utterly  abortive,  took  him 
into  the  open  fields,  where  not  a  house  or  a  troa, 
or  even  a  bush,  or  a  pit  were  in  sight,  capabla  of 
screening  any  supposed  confederate.     This  ex* 
traordinary  caution  excited  the  ventriloquist  to 
exert  all  the  powers  of  his  art.    Wherever  tko 
banker  conducted  him,  at  every  step,  his  enrs 
were  saluted  on  all  sides  with  the  complaiata, 
and  groans,  not  only  of  his  father,  bat  of  all  hk 
deceased  relations,  imploring  him  for  tho  loro  of 
God,  and  in  the  name  of  evccy  saint  in  the  csdea* 
der,  to  have  mercy  on  his  own  soul  and  thei««, 
by  effectuaUy  seoMKUng  with  his  parse  tho  inlOM* 
tionsof  his  worthy  oompanioB.    Coma  ootdd  no 
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kager  ntte  the  voice  of  heaven,  and,  accoid- 
lOf  tjr,  carried  hit  guest  hoote  with  him,  and  paid 
bim  down  ten  thousand  crowns ;  with  which  the 
honest  Tentriloquist  returned  to  Paris,  and  mar- 
ried his  mistress.  The  catastrophe  was  fatal. 
The  secret  was  aAerwards  blown,  and  reached 
the  osorer's  ears,  who  was  so  much  affected  by 
the  loss  of  his  money,  and  the  mortifying  raille- 
ries ofbis  aeishbours,  that  he  took  to  his  bed  and 
died. 

Another  trids  of  a  similar  kind  was  played  off 
about  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  on  a  whole  com- 
■Doity,  by  another  French  ventriloquist.  "  M. 
St.  Gill,  the  ventriloquist,  and  his  intimate  friend, 
returning  hocoe  from  a  place  whither  his  busi- 
ness had  carried  him,  sought  ibr  shelter  from  an 
approaching  thunder-storm  in  a  neighbouring 
convent.  Finding  the  whole  community  in 
DMnreing,  he  inquired  the  cause,  and  was  toM 
that  one  of  the  body  had  died  lately,  who  was  the 
onuunent  and  delist  of  the  whole  society.  To 
pass  away  the  time,  he  walked  into  the  church, 
attended  by  some  of  the  religious,  who  showed 
htm  the  tomb  of  their  deceased  brother,  and  spoke 
feeling  of  the  scanty  honours  they  had  bestowed 
tm  his  memory.  Suddenly  a  voice  was  heard, 
apparendy  proceedin^from  the  roof  of  the  choir, 
bmrming  the  situanon  of  the  defunct  in  pivga- 
tory,  and  refnroaching.the  brotherhood  with  their 
UA(ewamneas  and  want  of  zeal  on  his  account. 
The  friars,  as  soon  as  their  utonisbment  gave 
them  power  to  speak,  consulted  together,  and 
a^|reed  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  community 
widi  this  singular  event,  to 'interesting  to  the 
whole  Mciety.  M.  St.  GiO,  who  wished  to  car- 
ry oo  the  joke  a  little  farther,  dissuaded  them 
from  taking  this  step,  telling  them  that  they 
would  be  treated  by  their  absent  brethren  as  a 
set  of  fools  and  visionaries.  He  recommended 
to  them,  however,  the  immediately  calling  the 
whole  community  into  the  church,  where  the 
gboit  of  their  departed  brother  might  probably 
leilerate  his  complatnts.  Accordingly,  all  the 
friari,'  novices,  lay-brothers,  and  even  the  do- 
meMics  of  the  convent,  were  immediately  som- 
Boned  and  called  together.  In  a  short  time  the 
voice  from  the  roof  renewed  its  lamentations  and 
reproaches,  and  the  whole  convent  fell  on  their 
Aces,  and  vowed  a  solenm  reparation.  As  a 
irst  step,  they  chanted  a  Deprojundit  in  a  full 
dMnr ;  daring  the  intervals  of  which  the  ghost 
ooca«ioaany  expressed  the  comfort  he  received 
from  their  pious  exercises  and  ejacuUtions  on 
bis  behalfl  When  all  was  over,  the  prior  enter- 
ad  into  a  serious  conversation  with  M.  St.  Gill ; 
and  on  the  strength  of  what  had  just  paAed,  sa- 
gaetoody  inveighed  against  the  ahsurd  increduli- 
ty oToor  modem  sceptics  and  pretended  phikMO- 
^wrs,  OR  the  article  of  ghosts  or  apparitrons. 
M.  Sc  GiO  thought  it  hi|^  time  to  disabuse  the 
food  Ikthers.  This  purpose,  however,  he  found 
k  flArenudy  difficult  to  effect,  till  he  had  prevaB- 


ed  upon  them  to  return  with  him  into  the  churcb) 
and  there  be  witnesses  of  ihe  manner  in  which 
he  had  Conducted  this  hidicrous  deception.**  Had 
not  the  ventriloquist,  in  this  case,  explained  the 
cause  of  the  deception,  a  whole  body  of  men  might 
have  sworn,  with  a  good  conscience,  that  they 
had  heard  the  ghost  of  a  departedibrotber  adffres 
them  again  and  again  in  a  supematoral  voice. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that  many  of  those  per* 
sons  termed  witches  and  necromancers  in  ancient 
tiroes,  who  pretended  to  be  invented  with  soper> 
natural  powers,  performed  their  deceptions  by 
the  art  of  ventriloquism.  The  term  literally 
means,  tpeakmgjrom  the  btUy ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  idea,  we  find  that  the  Pythoness, 
or  witch  of  Endor,  to  whom  Saul  applied  for 
adrice  in  his  perplexity,  is  designated  in  the  Sep* 
tuagint  translation  of  the  Oki  Testament,  **  a 
wonuin  that  speaks  from  her  belly  or  stomach,*' 
as  most  magicians  affected  to  do ;  and  some  au- 
thors have  informed  us,  that  there  were  women 
who  had  a  demon  which  spake  articulately  from 
the  lower  part  of  their  stomachs,  in  a  very  loud, , 
though  hoarse  tone.  UmbraB  cum  sagan4  reso- 
narent  triste  et  acutum.    Hor.  Sat.  viii.  lib.  i. 

Our  English  translation  **  familiar  spirit,**  in 
Hebrew,  signifies  **  the  spirit  of  06  or  Obotk,'* 
The  word  06  in  its  primitive  sense,  denotes  a 
bottle  or  vessel  of  UtUhery  wherein  liquors  were 
pot ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  name  was 
given  to  witches,  because,  in  their  fits  of  ontho- 
siasm,  they  swelled  in  their  bellies  like  a  boule. 
The  occasion  of  diis  swelling  is  said  by  some 
authors  to  proceed  from  a  denmn's  entering  into 
the  BOioenn  per  partes  genitalet,  and  so  ascend* 
ing  to  the  bottom  of  her  stomach,  from  whence, 
at  that  time,  she  uttered  her  predictions ;  and 
for  this  reason,  the  Latins  call  such  persons  Fen- 
triloqidf  and  the  Greeks  EyYarrpiitvOoti  that  is, 
people  who  epeak  out  of  tJmr  beUiee.  Celius 
Rhodiginus  (Antiq.  lib.  8.  c.  10.)  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  such  cases,  **  While  I  am  writing  con- 
cerning ventriloquous  persons,  there  is,  in  my  own 
country,  a  woman  of  a  mean  extract,  who  has  an 
unclean  spirit  in  her  belly,  from  whence  may  be 
heard  a  voice,  not  very  strong  indeed,  but  rery 
articulate  and  intelligibk).  Multitudes  of  peoplo 
have  heard  this  voice,  as  well  as  myself,  and  all 
imaginable  precaution  has  been  used  in  examin- 
ing into  the  truth  of  this  fact  :*'— '<  duando  fiUuri 
avida  portentus  mens,  s»pe  aocersitum  ventrilo- 
qoam,  ae  exutam  amictu,  ne  quid  firaudis  oocuU 
taret,  inspectare  et  audire  concupivit.**  The 
author  adds,  ^  This  demon  is  called  Gnehmaium 
bte,  and  when  the  tifoman  calls  upon  him  by  hit 
name,  he  immediately  answers  her.**— Several 
ancient  writers  have  informed  us,  that  in  tho 
times  of  Paganism,  evil  spirits  had  communion 
with  these  tfentrUo^um  per  partm  teoretioree, 
Chrysostom  saysr-^<  Traditur  Pythia  fosmina 
fuisie,  qua  in  Tripodes  sedens  expansa  malignnw 
qpiritum  per  interna  immiMaiB,  tt  por  genitalsa 
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partM  sobeantem  exciptelM,  furore  repleretor, 
ipwque  retolutifl  crinibus  baccharetar,  ex  ore 
Bpttmain  emitteiM,  et  sic  furorit  yerba  loqueba- 
tur,"  fcc. 

8peeirt9  have  also  been  produced  by  nuh  opti- 
ted  eahibitions  eu  thepkantatmagoria.  By  means 
of  this  instnimftDt,  a  spectre  can  be  made  appa* 
rentlj  to  start  np  from  a  white  mist,  and  to  rush 
forward  towards  the  spectator  with  a  horrific  as- 
pect. If  a  thin  screen  were  placed  in  a  dark 
room,  and  the  lantern  of  the  phamasma^oria, 
with  its  light  properly  concealed,  the  most  terri- 
fic phantoms  might  be  exhibited,  which  would 
confound  and  appal  every  one  previously  unac- 
quainted with  the  contrivance,  especially  if  the 
exhibition  was  suddenly  made  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night.  By  means  of  such  exhibitions,  combined 
wiUi  the  art  of  ventriloquism,  and  the  assistance 
of  a  confederate,  almost  every  thing  that  has  been 
recorded  respecting  spectres  and  apparitions 
might  be  realized. 

I  shall  condode  these  ilhistratioas  of  appari- 
tions, by  presenting  die  reader  with  a  description 
of  the  fhoit  of  a  Jka,  by  Mr.  Varley,  formerly 
aHuded  to,  as  a  specimen  of  the  folly  uid  super- 
stition that  still  degrade  the  present  age. 

"  With  respect  to  the  vision  of  the  ghost  of  the 
flea,  as  seen  by  Mr.  Blake,  it  agrees  in  counte- 
nance with  one  class  of  people  under  Gemini, 
which  sign  is  the  significator  of  the  flea,  whose 
brown  colour  is  appropriate  to  the  colour  of  the 
eyM,  in  some  (ulUtoned  Gemini  persons,  and  the 
neatness,  elasticity,  and  tenseness  of  the  flea,  are 
significant  of  the  eleeanf  dancing  and  fencing  sign 
Gemini.  The  spint  vimted  his  imagination  in 
8udi  a  figure  as  he  never  anticipated  in  an  insect. 
As  I  was  anxious  to  make  the  most  correct  invest 
ttgation  in  my  poww  of  the  truth  of  these  visions, 
on  hearing  of  this  spiritual  apparition  of  a  flea,  t 
ftsked  him  if  be  could  draw  for  me  the  resem- 
blance of  what  he  saw.  He  instantly  said, '  I  see 
him  now  before  me.*  I  therefore  gave  him  paper 
and  a  pencil  with  which  he  drew  the  portrait,  of 
which  a  facsimile  is  given  in  this  number.  I  felt 
Convinced  by  his  modeof  proceeding,  that  he  had 
a  real  image  before  him ;  for  he  Idfl  ofl'and  be- 
gan on  another  part  of  die  paper,  to  make  a  se- 
parate drawing  of  the  mouth  of  the  flea,  which 
the  spirit  having  opened,  he  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  with  the  first  sketch,  till  he  had  closed 
it.  During  the  time  occupied  in  completing  the 
drawing,  the  flea  told  him  that  aH  fleas  were  in* 
habited  by  tiie  souls  of  such  men  as  were  by  na* 
ture  bbod-thirsty  to  excess,  and  were,  therefore, 
providentially  confined  to  the  size  and  form  of 
inch  insects ;  otherwise,  were  he  himself,  for  in- 
Manoe,  the  size  of  a  horse,  he  would  depopulate 
agreatpartof  thecountiy.  He  added,  that, 'if 
in  atteinpting  to  leap  from  one  island  to  another, 
be  shouki  M  into  the  sea,  be  conkl  swim,  and 
OMil^Botbe  lofU'    Thii  spirit  aftenvardi  ap- 


peared to  Blake,  and  afforded  him  a  view  rf  hit 
whole  figure,  «n  engraving  of  which  I  snail  giv9 
in  this  work." 

N.  B. — Blake,  who  died  only  two  or  three 
years  ago,  was  an  ingenious  artist,  who  ilhistrat* 
ed  Blair's  Grave,  and  oiher  works,  and  was  so 
much  of  an  entkiuiast,  that  he  imagined  hecouki 
call  up  from  the  vasty  deep,  any  spirits  or  corpo- 
real foims.  Were  it  not  a  fiict,  that  a  work 
entitled  "  Zodiacal  Physiognomy,"  written  by 
John  Parley,  and  illustrated  with  engravings,  was 
actually  published  in  the  year  18^,  by  Longman 
and  Co.,  we  should  have  deemed  it  almost  impos* 
sible,  that  amidst  the  light  of  the  present  age,  any 
man  capable  of  writing  a  grammatical  sentence, 
woukl  Hrioualy  give  such  a  descripticm  as  that 
quoted  above,  and  attach  his  belief  to  such  absur* 
dity  and  nonsense.  But  amidst  all  our  boasted 
scientific  improvements  and  discoveries,  it  aj^ 
pears,  that  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion  still  hang  over  a  large  body  of  our  population, 
and  that  the  light  of  the  millennial  era,  if  it  have 
yet  dawned,  is  still fiu  fit>m  its  meridian  splendour* 


After  what  has  been  now  stated  respecting  the 
circumstances  which  may  have  led  to  the  poptilax 
belief  of  spectres  and  apparitions,  it  would  be  al- 
most needless  to  spend  time  in  illustrating  the 
fiitility  of  such  a  belief.  There  is  one  strong  ob- 
jection against  the  probability  of  apparitions,  and 
that  is, — that  they  scarcely  appear  to  be  intelli- 
gent creatures,  or  at^  least,  that  they  possess  so 
small  a  degree  of  intelligence,  that  they  are  im- 
qualified  to  act  with  prudence,  or  touso  the 
means  requisite  to  accomplish  an  end.  Ghoste 
are  said  often  to  appear  in  order  to  discover 
some  crime  that  had  been  committed ;  but  they 
never  appear  to  a  magistrate,  or  some  person 
of  authority  and  intelligence,  but  to  some  Olite* 
rate  clown,  who  happens  to  live  near  the  plaoe 
where  the  crime  was  committed,  to  some  per- 
son who  has  no  connexion  at  all  with  the  aA 
fkir,  and  who,  in  general,  is  the  most  improper 
person  in  the  world  for  making  the  discovery. 
GlaoviUe,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  witchcraft  and 
apparitions,  relates,  for  instance,  the  following 
story :  *•  James  Haddock,  a  farmer,  was  married 
to  Elenor  Welsh,  by  whom  he  had  a  son.  After 
the  death  of  Haddock,  his  wife  married  one 
Davis ;  and  both  agreed  to  defiraud  the  son  by  the 
former  marriage,  of  a  lease  bequenthed  to  him  by 
his  father.  Upon  this  the  ghost  of  Haddock  ap- 
pekred  to  one  Francis  Tavemer,  the  servant  oC 
Ijord  Chichester,  and  desired  him  to  go  to  Elenor 
Welsh,  and  to  inform  her  that  it  was  the  will  of 
her  former  husband  that  their  son  should  enjoy 
the  lease.  Tavemer  did  not  at  first  execute  this 
commission,  but  he  was  continually  haimted  bv 
the  apparition  in  the  most  hideous  shapes^^whiot 
even  threatened  to  tear  him  in  pieces,  till  at  ImI 
be  delivered  the  meisagiiw^  Kow,  had  this  tpoctrti 
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I  IhaliMteoaHaoB  MBOT,  it  woiddhMa 
a^fMred  first  loBlanor  Welsh,  mod  her  husbtod 
Dsvif ,  sad  fiightaosd  them  into  complisncs  at 
oMs,  and  not  hare  kept  poorTatsmer,  who  had 
00  ooaesn  in  Um  mattsr,  in  such  constant  dts- 
qntetode  and  alann. 

Another  odd  ciromnstance  respecting  appari- 
dons,  is,  that  lAtfy  Aoos  Mjwwer  <e  jpro^if^  (A^ 
•rtaddrmmd.  In  Glanvitte's  relations,  we  read 
of  an  old  woman,  that  appeared  ofien  to  David 
Honter,  a  neat-herd,  at  the  house  of  the  Bishop 
of  Down.  Wbenerer  she  appeared,  he  fiMind 
hiBttelf  obliged  to  follow  her ;  and,  for  three  quar- 
ters of  a  jear,  poor  David  spent  the  wbde  of  al- 
BKMt  every  night  in  scampering  up  and  down 
Ihroogfa  the  vroods  after  this  old  woman.  How 
hog  this  eoctraordinarj  employment  might  have 
continned ,  it  is  impossible  to  guesy.  had  not 
David's  wioleot  &tigue  made  him  one  night  ex- 
daim,  **  Ijord  bless  me! — ^woold  I  were  dead !— 
sfaaH  I  never  be  delivered  from  this  misery?**  On 
which  the  phantom  replied,  **  Lord  bless  me  too ! 
-»Ii  was  happy  you  spoke  first,  for  till  then  I 
bad  no  power  to  speak,  though  I  have  followed 
yon  so  long!**  Then  she  gave  him  a  message  to 
hsr  two  sons,  though  David  toM  her  he  remem- 
bered nothing  aboat  her.  David,  it  seems,  ne^ 
.  glected  to  deliver  the  message,  at  which  the  old 
beldam  was  so  much  provoked,  that  she  returned 
and  hit  him  a  hearty  blow  on  the  shoulder,  which 
made  him  cry  out  and  then  speak  to  her.  Now, 
ifshecoaMnot  speak  tiD  David  addressed  her, 
wfajmigfac  Bhe  not  have  applied  this  oratorial 
■wdieins,  the  first  time  she  appeared  to  him?  It 
wooU  have  saved  both  heraelf  and  him  many  a 
weary  journey,  and  certainly  David  woukl  much 
rather  have  had  half  a  dozen  blows  from  her  chop- 

?f  fists,  than  have  wanted  so  many  nights*  sleep, 
o  coapiele  the  story,it  most  be  added,  that 
wtaa  David's  wife  ibond  it  impoaBible  to  keep  him 
from  (oDowing  the  troublesome  visiter,  she  tnidged 
after  htm,  but  was  never  gratified  with  asightof 
lbs  eaehsntress. — See  Ency.  Brit.  Art.  SpMln. 
What  imaginable  purpose  can  be  served  by 
such  domb  spectres  that  cannot  speak  till  they  are 
addressed,  or  by  sending  apparitions  fitMu  the 
iarisible  work!  that  appear  destitute  of  common 
•snsef  It  is  renmrked  by  GHanville,  that  ghosts 
aiw  generally  very  eager  to  be  gone;  and,  indeed, 
they  are  frequently  so  much  so,  that  like  children 
and  tbooghtless  fools,  Ihev  do  not  stay  to  tell 
tfieir  errand.  It  appears  altogether  inconsistent 
with  any  rational  or  scriptural  ideas  of  the  over- 
FoHng  providence  of  the  Almighty,  to  suppose 
that  snch  beings  wouM  be  selected  for  adminis- 
tering the  af&irs  of  his  kingdom,  and  for  main- 
taasing  an  inleroourse  between  the  visible  and 
invisible  worids.  It  is  also  slated  lo  be  one  pe- 
enliariQr  of  spectres  that  C/^y  apprnw  otU^  m  iht 
mgki.  Bnt  if  they  are  sent  to  this  subkmary 
region  on  aflUrs  of  importance,  why  shouU  they 
beafraidoftheligbtof  the  son?    In  the  light 


of  day  their  message  would  be  dsliverad  witL  as 
modi  ease,  and  with  more  chance  of  success* 
As  it  would  excite  less  fear,  it  would  be  Usteoed  to 
with  more  cahnness  and  attention;  and  were 
they  to  exhibit  themselves  before  a  number  of 
intelligent  witnesses  in  the  full  blase  of  day,  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  sent  woiUd  be  more 
speedily,  and  securely  accomplished.  The  ce- 
lestial messengers  whose  visits  are  recorded  in 
Scripture,  appeared  most  frequently  during  the 
light  of  day,  snd  communicated  their  meesagos, 
in  many  instances,  to  a  number  of  individuals  at 
once-'-messsges,  which  were  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  individuals  addressod,  and  even 
to  mankind  at  large.  To  give  credit,  therefore, 
to  the  popular  stories  respecting  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions, embodies  in  it  a  reflection  on  the  cha^ 
raoter  of  the  All-wise  Ruler  of  the  world,  and 
a  libel  on  the  administrations  of  his  moral  go- 


No.  Yin.—EapUmwu  qf  SUam-EngmeM, 
Pp.  33, 76. 

As  steam-engines  are  now  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  impelling  vessels  along  seas  and  rivers, 
as  weU  as  to  many  important  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses, and  are  capable  of  still  more  extensive 
applications,  and  of  higher  improvements  than 
they  have  yet  attained — it  is  of  the  utmost  im* 
portaaoe  that  every  circumstance  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against,  which  has  the  remotest 
tendency  to  endanger  the  bursting  of  the  boiler, 
—and  that  no  person  be  intrusted  with  the  di- 
rection of  Bocfa  engines  who  is  not  distinguished 
for  prudence  and  caution,  or  who  is  unacquainted 
with  their  construction  and  the  principle  of  their 
operation.  For,  to  ignorance  and  imprudence 
are  to  be  ascribed  many  <^  those  accidents  which 
have  haf^Moed  from  the  bursting  of  the  boilers 
of  these  engines.  This  remark  is  strikingly  il- 
lustrated by  the  foBowing  and  many  other  tragical 
occurrences : — 

In  the  month  of  August  4615,  the  fbUowing 
melancholy  accident  happened  at  Messrs.  Nes- 
ham  and  Go's  colliery  at  Newbottle.  The  pro- 
prietors had  formed  a  powerful  locomotive  steam- 
engine  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  ten  or  twelve 
eoalwagoostothestaith  atone  time:  and  on  the 
day  it  was  to  be  put  in  motion,  a  great  number 
of  persons  belongmg  to  the  colliery  collected  to 
see  it;  but,  unfortunately,  just  as  it  was  going  off, 
the  boiler  of  the  machine  burst  The  engine- 
man  vras  dashed  to  pieces,  and  his  mangled  re- 
mains blown  1 14  yards.  The  top  of  the  boiler, 
nine  feet  square,  weighing  nineteen  hundred 
weight,  was  blown  100  yards,  and  the  two  cy- 
luders  90  yards.  A  little  boy  was  also  thrown  to 
a  great  distance.  By  this  accident  Jif^f-^tven 
jMTSons  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  eleven 
died  on  Sunday  ni|^t ;  sevwal  remaining  dai^ 
geroialy  il.    The  cause  of  the  accident  is  ao- 
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counted  for  m  fbHowfl>-Tbe  engine-man  said, 
**  A$  there  ere  $everal  ownere  and  viewere  harej  /, 
will  make  her  (the  engine)  go  m  grand  etylef* 
and  be  had  scarcely  got  upon  the  boiler  to  loose 
the  screw  of  the  safety  yalve,  but,  being  over- 
heated, it  exploded.^Mm<%  Magazine,  toL40, 
p.  181. 

From  what  is  here  stated,  it  appears,  that  this 
tragical  accident  was  occasioned  by  a  combina- 
tion of  vanity,  ignorance,  and  imprudence  in  the 
person  to  whom  the  direction  of  the  engine  was 
committed. — The  following  accident  which  hap- 
pened to  the  fVaskington  steam-boat^  belonging 
to  Wheeling^  N.  America,  is  attributed  to  a 
somewhat  similar  cause. 

**  This  boat  started  from  Wheeling  on  Mon- 
day, June  10th,  1816,  and  arrived  at  Marietta  on 
Tuesday  evening  at  7  o'clock,  and  came  safely 
to  anchor,  where  she  remained  till  Wednesday 
mom'mg.  -  The  fires  had  been  kindled  and  the 
boilers  sufficiently  hot,  preparatory  to  her  depar- 
ture, when  the  anchor  was  weighed  and  the 
helm  put  to  larboard,  in  order  to  ^ear  her  in  a 
position  to  start  her  machinery ;  but  only  having 
one  of  her  rudders  shipped  at  the  time,  its  influ- 
ence was  not  sufficient  to  have  the  desired  efllsct, 
and  she  immediately  shot  over  under  the  Virgi- 
nia shore,  where  it  was  (bund  expedient  to  throw 
over  the  kedge  at  the  stem  to  dffect  it.  This 
being  accomplished,  the  crew  were  then  required 
to  haul  it  on  board,  and  were  nearly  all  collected 
in  the  quarter  for  that  purpose.  At  this  un- 
happy fatal  moment,  the  end  of  the  cylinder  to- 
wards the  stem  exploded,  and  threw  the  whole 
contents  of  hot  water  among  them,  and  spread 
death  and  torture  in  every  direction.  The  captain, 
nate,  and  several  seamen  were  knocked  over- 
board, but  were  saved,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  by  boats  from  the  town,  and  by  swim- 
ming to  the  shore.  The  whole  town  was  alarm- 
ed by  the  explosion,  and  all  the  physicians,  with 
a  number  of  citizens,  went  immediately  to  their 
rriief.  On  goin^  on  board,  a  melancholy  ■  and 
truly  horrible  scene  was  presented  to  view.  Six 
or  eight  persons  were  nearly  skinned  from  head 
to  foot,  sjid  others  scalded,  making  in  the  whole, 
seventeen.  In  stripping  off  their  clothes  the 
skin  pealed  off  with  them  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Added  to  this  melancholy  sight,  the  ears  of  the 
pitying  spectators  were  pierced  by  the  screams 
and  groans  of  the  agonizing  sufferers,  rendering 
the  soene  horrible  beyond  description. 

"The  cause  of  this  mehmcholy  catastrophe 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  cylfaider  not  having 
Tent  through  the  safety  vahre,  which  was  firmly 
■topped  by  the  weight  which  hung  on  the  lever, 
having  been  unfortunately  slipped  to  its  extreme, 
without  its  being  noticed,  and  the  length  of  time 
'  occupied  in  wearing  before  her  machineiy  could 
he  set  in  motion,  whereby  the  force  of  the  steam 
would  have  been  expended;  these  two  causes 
wdted,  confined  the  steam  till  the  ttrength  of  the 


'  cylinders  oookl  no  koger  contain  it,  and  gift 
way  with  great  violence.  Six  of  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  died  on  Wednesday  night,  and  one  or 
two  others  are  not  expected  to  survive."'— Z<om- 
siona  Oazetteand  Ntw  OrleoK^JiiercntiU  Ad^ 
vertiaer,  July  8th,  1816. 

Since  tlie  above  accidents  happened,  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature  have  occurred,  which 
have  ultimately  been  ascertained  to  have  been 
owing  either  to  ^noronce,  or  to  carelessness  and 
inattention,  which  are  the  natural  results  of 
ignorance.  As  steam-boats  are  now  navigat- 
ing all  our  Friths  and  rivers,  and  even  ploughing 
the  ocean  itself;  and  as  steam  carriages,  are 
likely  soon  to  come  into  general  use  for  the  con- 
veyance of  passengers  and  goods,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  their  success,  and  to  the 
safety  of  the  public,  that  every  precaution  bo 
adopted  to  prevent  those  explosions,  and  dinN 
rangements  of  the  machinery,  which  might  be 
attended  with  fatal  effects.  But ,  although  science 
and  art  may  accomplish  all  that  seems  requisite 
for  the  prevention  of  danger,  unless  persons 
of  prudence  and  intelligence  be  obtained  for  the 
superintendence  and  direction  of  such  machines, 
the  efforts  of  their  projectors  to  prevent  accidents 
may  prove  abortive.  And  nnlU  the  tone  of  in- 
tellect, among  the  middling  and  lower  orders,  he 
somewhat  more  elevated  than  it  is  at  present,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  obtain  persons  for  this  purpoen 
of  the  requisite  qualifications. 

The  following  recent  accidents  from  steam- 
boat explosions,  in  all  probability  originated  from 
causes  similar  to  thoee  to  which  I  have  now 


The  bofler  of  the  steam-boat  CaUdoma^  ply- 
ing on  the  Mississipi,  exploded  on  the  11th 
April  18S0,  killing  and  wounding  about  fifteen  of 
the  passengers  and  seven  of  the  crew, — seven  or 
eight  of  wlKKn  were  blown  overboard  and  lost. 
It  was  expected  that  some  of  the  wounded  would 
recover,  although  badly  scalded.  The  boiler 
burst  in  the  side  while  the  boat  was  under  weigh, 
and  about  two  hours  aOer  being  vrooded.  There 
were  on  board  about  400  deck,  and  nxty  'cabin 
passengers,  besides  the  crew,  being  -  altogether 
about  500  souls.  The  hull  of  the  boat  was  un- 
injured. It  is  said  that  the  accident  arose 
finom  the  passengers  crowding  to  one  side  of  the 
boat,  by  which  one  side  of  the  boiler  was  expos- 
ed to  the  direct  action  of  the  fire,  and  when  the 
boat  righted,'  a  quantity  of  steam  was  suddenly 
generated  greater  than  the  safety  valve  couU 
carry  off. — The  number  of  persons  who  have  lost 
their  lives  by  explosions  in  America,  since  thn 
commencement  of  theseason(18S0,)  tsnotmudi 
•hort  of  one  hundred,— sixty  in  the  Jielen  Jimc* 
gregor^  four  in  the  Huatrem^  nine  in  the  JntAem 
MartkaU,  and  fourteen  in  the  CaUdmith  be- 
sides thoee  of  the  latter,  who,  it  waa  fharad. 
would  not  recover  fitxn  the  injoriea  they  1mu& 
foMMned.  , 
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Ib  tlMM  aad  odier  iiMtucM»  it  ii  more  Umb 
^roUUe,  that  a.  waat  of  aUontton  to  the  natural 
kam  of  the  univone,  aad  to  the  obvious  effects 
ivhich  urn  ealigbteaed  mind  tbouU  foreeee  tbej 
would  produce,  wm  the  chief  oauBO  of  the  d^ 
■miBtioa  of  99  nmay  buaaen  beings,  and  of  the 
■nieffiofB  of  those  whose  lives  were  preoenred. 
The  saoM  lemark  niaj  be  applied  to  the  cir* 
aiMaitsnnss  oonoected  with  a  late  fiual  accident 
which  happened  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchss" 
tor  rail-io«d. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Febmary  I,  I88S,  as 
Che  second -class  train,  which  leaves  Liverpool  at 
Ikrse  o'clock,  was  preeeeding  over  Parr  Moos,  a 
lilt&e  OB  the  other  side  of  Newton,  one  of  the 
tubes  which  passes  longitndinalfy  through  the 
boiler,  burst.  The  consequence  was,  that  a 
lynfity  of  water  fed  into  the  fire,  steam  was 
gsoeraled  in  abondancs,  and  the  engine  stopped. 
Doveral  of  the  pawengers  aUghtsd  to  see  what 
was  the  smttar,  and  they  incautiooslj  got  upon  the 
line  of  rail-waj  taken  by  the  trains  in  goiof  lo 
Liverpool,— the  contrary  to  that  on  which  the  dis- 
■Ued  engine  stood.  While  they  were  in  this 
simation,  a  train  of  wagons  firooi  Bolton,  pro> 
sswding  to  Liverpool,  came  up.  The  persons 
who  had  alighted  did  not  see  the  advancing  train, 
being  enveloped  in  a  dense  doud  of  vapour ;  and, 
from  the  same  cause,  they  were  by  die  conduct- 
or also  VMoen.  They  aeeordingly  came  upon 
thssB  with  feailal  vikifence;  several  were  knocked 
down,  and  the  vrheeJs  of  the  train  passed  over  lour 
at  them.  Three  of  the  uaArtunate  party  were 
killed  upon  Ike  spot;  their  bodies  being  dread* 
loDy  ernsiied ;  the  fourth  sorvived,and  was  taken  , 
ftrward  to  the  inSrmary,  but  his  recovery  was 
aonsidered  hopeless.  Two  of  the  three  killed 
were  ddsrly  persons,  whose  names  were  un- 
known; the  third,  an  interesting  young  roan, 
wbobad  fbrHHrly  been  in  the  empby  of  the  Corn* 
paay  as  a  firesnn,  and  who  was  married  only  three 
wosks  bifcre.  The  survivor  was  a  boy  about 
■iHsea  years  of  age,  who  was  proceeding  from 
JM&st  to  Hali&z,  where  his  parenu  reside^— 
Hw  oasnalty,  which  was  the  occasion  of 
Ibis  serious  result,  was  itself  but  trifling,  as  the 
train  wedt  fiirward  to  Manchester  after  a  short 


This  shocking  catastrophe  was  evidently  caus- 
od  by  rasfaaess  and  imprudence— by  not  foreseen 
ing  what  might  probably  arise  from  a  certain 
Bombination  of  circumstances— or,  in  other 
words,  by  inatteotioo  to  certain  natural  laws, 
both  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  connected 
with  the  Liverpool  train  of  wagons,  and  of  those 
wbo  oooducted  the  Bolton  train.  In  regard  to 
tbe  pasBBugers  in  the  Liverpool  train,  it  was 
btfhly  iBiproper  that  they  should  have  left  their 
BBBts  on  the  carriage.  The  accident  which  belel 
tbo  BBfcrtunate  Mr.  Huskissoa,  at  the  opening 
ef  the  rail-way,  shouki  have  operated  as  an  im- 
wimiag  against  such  a  practics.    In 


the  next  place,  it  was  moot  imprudent  to  venture 
upon  the  other  line  of  rail-way,  more  especially 
when  a  cloud  of  sieam  prevented  them  from  seo* 
ing  what  was  passing  around  them.— In  regard  to 
the  person  who  hsd  the  command  of  the  Boltoii 
train,  it  was  incautious  and  imprudent  in  tba 
highest  degree,  to  urge  his  mtchuiery  forward, 
when  he  behekia  volume  of  smoke  immediately 
befiire  him ;  the  least  consideration  must  h«vo 
oonvinoed  him,  that  sosm  accident  must  have 
happansd,  and  that  the  cknid  of  steam  wouki  pre* 
vent  thoee  envebped  in  it  from  perceiving  the 
approach  of  his  vehicle ;  and,  therefore,  he  onghC 
immediately  to  have  abated  his  speod,  so  as  to 
have  acquired  a  complete  coonmand  of  the  en* 
gine  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  the  spot  where  tho 
steam  was  floating.  Hsaos  the  importaaee  in 
oooduoting  steam-engines  and  other  departments 
of  machinery— of  havfaig  as  superintendents,  men 
of  pradeoce  and  of  enli^tened  minds,  capable  of 
foreseeing  the  probable  e&ets  of  every  combina* 
tion  of  circumstances  that  may  happsn  to  occur. 
For  Ignataitee  is  generally  proud,  obstinate, 
incautious,  precipitate  in  its  movements,  and 
regardless  of  consequences ;  so  that,  through  its 
hoedlessness  and  folly,  the  most  splendid  invea* 
tioas  are  often  impeded  in  their  progress,  and 
theb  vahie  aad  utility  called  in  question. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway, 
and  the  locosnottve  powers  of  the  machinery  and 
engines  which  move  along  it,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  splendkl  and  useful  improvements  of 
modem  times.  From  the  last  half-yearly  Ro> 
port  of  the  Directors,  from  June  80  to  Peoember 
91, 1892,  it  it  satisfactorily  proved,  that  this  rail- 
way is  oompletely  efficient  and  applicable  to  ail 
the  great  objects  for  which  it  was  designed.  Dur- 
ing the  period  now  specified,  there  were  carried 
along  the  rail-way  86,842  tons  goods,  39,940  tons 
coals,  and  182,823  passengers,  which  is  73^498 
fewer  than  in  the  corresponding  six  months  of 
1831,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  Dub- 
lin, and  in  3ie  towns  of  Manchester  and  Livers 
pool.  Were  this  rail-way  continued  to  London, 
it  is  calculated,  that  the  journey  from  Liverpool 
to  the  Metropolis,  a  distance  of  more  than  200 
miles,  might  be  performed  in  eight  or  ten  hours. 

No.  IX. — Ctreuttutanoet  wkieh  Udtotht  intMB- 
Uono/theSafefy  lamp*    Pp.27,   81. 


This  lamp,  by  means  of  which  hundreds  of 
lives  have  been  preserved,  was  invented  in  the 
autumn  of  1815.  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  tho  inven- 
tor, vras  led  to  the  consideration  of  this  subject, 
by  an  application  from  Dr.  Gray,  now  Bishop 
of  Bristol,  the  chairman  of  a  society  esUblithed 
in  1813,  at  Bi»hop-Weannoulh,  to  consider  and 
promote  tho  means  of  preventing  accidents  by 
fire  in  coal-pits.  Being  then  in  Scotlandi  he 
visited  the  mines  on  bb  return  southward,  and 
was  sappUsd  with  specimens  of  fire-damp,  which, 
16* 
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on  retching  London,  he  proceeded  to  examine 
and  analyze.  He  soon  discovered  that  the  car- 
burretted  hydrogen  gaa,  called  fire-damp  by  the 
mineral  would  not  ex(dode  when  mixed  with  lea* 
than  six,  or  naore  than  iburteen  tiraea  its  Tokime 
of  air ;  and,  further^  that  the  exploaive  mixture 
oould  not  be  fired  in  tubes  of  small  diameters  and 
proportionate  lengths.  GrraduaUy  diminishing 
these,  he  arrired  at  the  conclusion,  that  a  tissoe 
of  wire  in  which  the  meshes  do  not  exceed  a 
certain  srnaU  diameter,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  uhimate  limit  of  a  series  of  such  tubes,  ia 
imperrious  to  the  inflamed  air ;  and  that  a  lamp 
oorered  with  aooh  tissue  may  be  used  with  per- 
fect safety,  eren  in  an  explosive  mixture,  which 
takes  fire  and  buma  within  the  cag,e,  aecorely 
cot  off  fitmi  the  power  of  doing  harm.  Thus, 
when  the  atmosphere  is  so  impure  that  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  itself  cannot  be  mamtained,  the  Davy 
■till  supplies  light  to  the  miner,  and  turns  his 
^vorst  enemy  hsto  an  obedient  servant.  Thia  in* 
veation,  the  certain  source  of  large  profit,  he 
presented  with  characteristic  liberality  to  the 
public.  The  words  are  preserved  in  which, 
when  pressed  to  secure  to  himself  the  benefit  of 
a  patent,  he  declined  to  do  so,  in  conformity  with 
the  high-minded  resolution  which  he  fermed, 
upon  acquiring  independent  wealth,  of  never 
making  his  scientific  emincnoe  subservient  to 
gain.  **  I  have  enough  for  all  my  views  and 
purposes,  more  wealth  might  be  troubleaome, 
and  distract  my  attention  from  those  -pnrsuitA 
in  which  I  deiighu  More  wealth  couM  not 
increase  my  fame  or  happiness.  It  might  un- 
doubtedly enable  me  to  put  four  horses  to  my  car- 
riage, but  what  would  it  avail  me  to  have  it  said, 
that  Sir  Humphry  drives  his  carriage  and  four  ?'* 
ChdUryqfPortraUt, 

No.  X. — On  the  UtiH^  of  ike  Remarhe  and 
Obeervatione  qf  Meohanica  and  Manitfac 
tutere,  P.  81  • 

That  the  remarks  of  experienced  artists  and  la* 
bourers,  may  frequenfly  lead  to  useful  discoveries, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  facts  >— <*  A 
soap  manufacturer  remarked  that  the  residuum 
of  his  ley,  when  exhausted  of  the  alkali  for  which 
^  employed  it,  produced  a  corrosion  of  his  cop- 
per boiler  for  which  be  could  not  account.  He 
put  it  into  the  hands  <^  a  scientific  chemist  for 
analysis,  and  the  result  was  the  discovery  of  one 
of  the  most  singular  and  important  chemical  ele- 
ments, iodiTU,  The  properties  of  this,  being 
studied,  were  found  to  occur  most  appositely  in 
illustration  and  support  of  a  variety  of  new,  curi- 
ous, and  instructive  views,  then  gaining  ground  in 
chemistry,  and  thus  exercised  a  marked  influence 
over  the  whole  body  of  that  science.  Curiosity 
was  excited ;  the  origin  of  the  new  aubstance  was 
traced  to  tbo  se»-planU  firom  whose  ashes  the 
principal  ingredient  of  soap  ia  ol^tained,  and  ulti- 


BMitely  to  the  aea-wcter  Itaelf.  Itwaa  (heoet 
hunted  through  nature,  discovered  in  salt  minef 
and  springs,  and  pursued  into  all  bodies  which 
have  a  marine  origin;  among  the  rest,  into 
sponge.  A  medical  practiiioner  then  called  to 
mind  a  reputed  remedy  for  the  cure  of  one  of  Ihe 
roost  grievous  tad  unsiglitly  disordm'S  to  whidi 
the  human  species  is  subject— <he  gedkw— which 
infests  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts  lo 
an  extent  which  in  this  favonred  -land  we  hava 
happily  no  experience  of,  and  iriiich  was  aaid  to 
have  been  originally  cured  by  the  ashes  of  burnt 
sponge.  Led  by  this  indication,  be  tried  the  cA 
feet  of  iodine  on  that  complaint,  and^  the  result 
estabUshed  the  extraordinaiy  fiurt,  that  this  sin- 
gular iubstanoe,  taken  as  a  medicine,  acts  with 
Uie  utmost  promptitude  and  energy  on  goitre,  dis- 
sipating the  largest  and  most  inveterate  in  a  short 
time,  and  acting  (of  course  with  oocasicDal  lafl- 
urea,  like  all  other  naedicinea)  as  a  apedfic  or 
natural  antagonist,  against  that  odious  deformity. 
It  is  thus  that  any  accession  to  our  knowledge  of 
nature  ia  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  make  itself  felt 
ia  some  practical  application,  and  that  a  benefit 
conferred  on  science,  by  the  casual  oboervatioB 
or  shrewd  remark  of  even  an  mscientific  or  illii»> 
rate  person,  infellibly  repaya  itself  with  interest, 
though  of^  in  a  way  that  oookl  never  liave  l>eeQ 
at  first  contemphited."'^ 

Iodine  was  aceidenialfy  discovered  (as  above 
stated)  in  1812,  by  M.  De  Coortots,  a  mannfiio* 
turer  of  saltpetre  at  Paris,  and  derived  its  first 
illnstratioQS  from  M.  Olement  and  M.  Desocw 
mes.  Its  name  literally  signifies  a  vioki  colour.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  about  4.  It  becomes  a  violeu  - 
coloured  gat  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling 
water ;  it  combines  with  the  metals,  with  phoe* 
phorus  and  sulphur,  with  the  alkalis  and  metallic 
oxides,  and  forms  a  detonating  compound  with 
ammonia.  Dr.  Coindet  of  Geneva  first  recom- 
mended the  use  of  it,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  for 
the  cure  of  goitres.  Some  readers  may  perhaps 
require  to  be  informed  that  the  goitre  is  a  large 
fleshy  excrescence  that  grows  from  the  throat« 
and  sometimes  increases  to  an  enormous  sise. 
The  inhabitants  of  certain  parU  of  Switzerland, 
especially  those  in  the  republic  of  VaUuM,  are 
particularly  subject  to  this  shocking  defbntnity. 

No.  X-l.—libertdify  0/  Religioue  Seetarist  m 
Amerioaf  cmUraeted  with  BritiA  bigotry, 
P.  149. 

The  following  sketcfies  are  taken  from  6tuart?a 
"  Three  Yeart  in  North  America.**  When  at 
Avon,  a  village  in  tlie  north-west  part  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Mr.  Stuart  went  to  attend  a  chardi 
about  a  mile  distant,  of  which  be  gives  the  follow* 
ing  description. — '*  Thehorses  and  carriages  wore 
tied  up  in  great  sheds  near  the  church-doors,  dor 

*  HenohersPieUm.  Disooorsa  to  Nat  FUI» 
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bf  iht  tine  of  temot.    The  day  was  hot,  and 
Ihapreoantor,  as  asaal,  in  the  ceotre  of  the  front 
fideij,  opfiotite  to  the  minister,  officiated,  not 
oalj  without  agowB,  bat  without  a  coat  upon  hit 
kadu    There  was  some  sort  of  instrumental 
iwic    hiulboys  and  bassoons,  I  think,  against 
which  there  are  no  prejodices  in  this  country. 
The  clerfTman,  a  very  unaffected,  sincere-look* 
big  pefson,  delivered  a.  pkin  sensible  discourse, 
in  which  he  introduced  the  names  of  Dr.  Erskine 
•ad  Dr.Chahnem,  which  sounded  strange  to  us, 
aomidering  where  we  were,  on  the  western  side 
«fthe  Atluitic,  not  very  &r  from  the  falls  of  Ni- 
•ffva.    At  the  doM(^  his  sermon,  he  addressed 
Uihisrers  in  soote  such  terms  as  these,— <  My 
irieads,  the  saeraoieot  of  the  Lord's  supper  is  to 
be  dispensed  here  thtseTeninc.    This  is  a  free 
ibardi,  open  to  all— Presbytertuis,  Methodisis, 
"^     Msjtndall  other  denomhiatioasofCbrit- 
>  This  baoeording  to  our  belief.  AH  are  in* 
▼Med;  the  riik is  theirs.'   Such  liberality  b,  we 
ind  on  niqaiiy,liotaniisaal  among  the  dergymeo 
and  eon^mgatKMM  ofdifibrent  sects,  with  thees- 
csption  in  general  of  Unitarians.    I  observe  an 
«Mapte  recorded  in  Hosack's  Uft  <f  Clinton; 
•adasitrelaies  tothe  great  Father  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  b  of  unqoeetionable  authority,  I  think 
It  afsoflHMBt  interest  for  msertion.   *Whilethe 
American  army,  under  the  command  of  Wash- 
ington, lay  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Morris- 
town,  New.Jeraey,  it  occurred  that  the  service  of 
the  communion  (then  observed  semi-annually 
naif)  was  to  be  acbuaiscered  to  the  Presbyterian 
chmch  inthaCjrilJage.    In  a  morning  of  the  pre- 
vious week,  the  General,  after  hb  accustomed 
iaipection  of  the  camp,  visited  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Jones,  then  pastor  of  that  church,  and, 
•ler  the  usual  preliminaries,  thus  accosted  him : 
— ^  Doctor,  I  understand  that  the  Lord's  supper 
b  to  be  ceMnted  with  you  next  Sunday.  Iwoukl 
bam,  if  it  accords  with  the  canons  of  your  church 
to  admit  communicants  of  another  denomination.' 
Ths  Doctor  rejoined, '  Most  certainly.    Ours  b 
not  the  Preebylerian  tabb,  General,  but  the 
Lord's  tabb,  and  we  hence  give  the  Lord'e  invi- 
tation to  aU  bb  followers,  of  whatever  name.' 
The  General  replied,  <  I  am  gbd  of  it ;  that  b  as 
it  ought  to  be,  but  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of  the 
&ct,  I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from  yourself, 
as  T  propose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion. 
Though  a  menA>er  of  the  diurch  of  England,  I 
have  an  exclu«ive  partialities.'    The  Doctor  re- 
assured him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the  Gene- 
ral wa<lband  seat«d  with^  communicants  the 
Best  Sabbath. 

**  During  my  reeidenee  in  the  United  States, 
aubseqoent  to  thb  period,  I  was  frequently  wit->- 
acan  to  the  good  understaiiding  wbidi  generally 
prevmib  amcmg  clergymen  professing  different 
apfaiioDS  on  church  forms  and  doctrinal  points. 
Is  ihu  country ;  and  I  occasionally  observed 
Ktkaa  bi  the  newspapers  to  the  sai 
2A 


The  two  following  I  have  preserved  :•— -'The 
corner-stone  of  a  new  Baptist  church  was  bid  at 
Savannah  in  Georgia,  and  the  ceremonial  ser- 
vices were  performed  by  clergymen  of  the  Metho- 
dist, German,  Lutheran,  Pr^yterian,  E  pisoopal, 
and  Baptist  churches.'  *  The  sacrament  of  the 
Lord's  supper  was  adminbtered  in  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Post's  church  (Presbyterian  church  at  Washing- 
ton) and,  OM  umai,  all  members  of  other  churches 
in  regular  standing  were  invited  to  tmite  with 
the  members  of  tlMt  church,  in  testifying  their 
faith  in,  and  love  to,  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 
The  bvited  guests  assembled  around  the  table ; 
and  it  so  baj^iened  that  Mr.  Grundy,  a  senator 
from  Tennessee, and  twoCherokee  Indians,  wera 
seated  side  by  side.'  Nothing  b  more  astound- 
ing in  the  stage-coach  intercourse  with  the  peo> 
pie  of  thb  country,  as  well  as  in  the  bar>roonM 
where  travellers  meet,  than  the  freedom  and 
apparent  sincerity  of  their  remarks,  and  the  per- 
foci  feeling  of  equality  with  which  the  conversa- 
tion b  maintained,  especially  on  religious 
matters.  I  have  heard  the  most  opposite  creeds 
maintained,  without  any  thing  like  acrimonioDs 
discussion  orsarcastic  remark,  by  persons  in  the 
same  stage,  professing  themselves  undtsguisedly, 
Calvinists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  and 
Unitarians,"  4tc. 

If  such  are  t^e  liberal  views  entertained  hi 
America  on  religious  subjects,  and  if  such  dispo- 
sitions are  more  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian  system,  than  the  fiery  and  uuhaUowed 
zeal  and  unholy  jealousies  which  many  religioo- 
bts  dispby — why  are  they  not  more  frequently 
manifested  in  our  own  country  ?  For,  the  differ- 
ence of  localities  and  customs  cannot  alter  the 
nature  and  obligation  of  moral  principbs  and 
actions.  What  a  striking  contrast  to  the  scenes 
now  exhibited  are  such  facts  as  the  foHowing  ;— 
"  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Campbell,  rector  of  Tibton, 
in  the  diocese  of  Cheeter,  hat  been  nupended 
from  ki$  derieal  Junedonf  for  twelve  months, 
with  a  sequestration  of  his  benefice,  for  that  time, 
far  preaddng  in  a  methodiM  meeting-house  in 
Nantwich,  and  in  other  similar  places  within 
the  diocese."  "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Rice,  curate  of  ■ 
St.  Lukes,  London,  who  made  himself  conspicu* 
ous  the  other  day,  at  Mr.  Wakely's  dinner,  and 
who,  in  consequence  of  tha  liberal  sentiments  he 
then  expressed  on  the  subject  of  Church  Reform, 
has'fiiUen  under  the  censure  of  his  diocesan." 
Both  these  notices  appeared  in  most  of  the 
newspapers  in  January  18S3,  and  were  never 
contradicted !  If  such  conduct  in  the  rulers  of 
the  church  were  warranted  by  the  doctrines  or 
precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  Christianity 
would  be  unworthy  <^  any  man's  attention  or 
support.  If  the  principles  and  persecuting 
spirit  involved  in  such  decbions,  were  coun- 
tenanced and  supported  by  the  laws  of  the  state, 
we  should  soon  be  subjected  to  all  the  burnings, 
hangings,  matmings,  tortures,  and  horrid  cruel- 
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tie*,  which  distinguished  th«  daik  ages  oTPope* 
Tjt  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Star  Chamber. 
How  long  witt  it  be  ere  professed  Christians 
display  a  Chriatiati  spirit!  tmd  what  is  the  utilitj 
of  Christianity  to  the  world,  unless  candour, 
forbearance,  toue,  meekness,  and  other  Christian 
Tirtues,  be  the  characteristics  of  its  professed 
votaries!  We  dare  any  person  to  bring  forward 
a  single  instance  of  a  man's  being  converted  to 
the  faith  of  our  holy  religion,  by  the  display  of 
unhallowed  zeal,  furious  bigotry,  sectarian  con- 
tentions, or  the  manifestation  oifa  domineering 
and  persecuting  spirit.  But,  thousands  of  in- 
stances could  be  produced  of  such  disposttioos 
being  the  means  of  recruiting  the  ranks  of  infi- 
delity and  licentiousness.  The  following  stato> 
ment,  sent  to  the  Editor  cit  ihe  Livtrpo<d  Mtrcn^ 
ry,  Feb.  14ch,  18S3,  displays  the  2t6«r«%  of 
certain  British  clergymen,  in  the  thirty>third 
year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ^'Ihave  been 
recently  called  on  by  death  to  part  with  one  of 
my  children.  I  waited  upon  the  Rev. 
of  church  (where  I  buried  a  child  a  short 

time  ago,)  to  arrange  with  him  about  its  inters 
ment  near  the  other.  *Bat,  to  what  place  of 
worship  do  you  go  ?*  inquired  most  seriously  the 
Reverend  divine.  *  The  MethodisU,  Sir,  of  the 
New  Connexion,*  I  replied.  *  As  you  do  not 
attend  my  church,  I  cannot,  therefore,  bury  your 
child. — Where  was  your  child  baptized  7*  was 
his  second  inquu7.  '  At  the  church  of  which  I 
am  a  member,'  I  answered.  *  How  can  you 
think,*  exclaimed  the  Uharal  and  pious,  but  indig- 
nant minister, '  that  I  sliall  bury  your  child, 
vdiich  has  been  baptized  by  a  Dissenter  ?  Take 
your  child  to  be  buried  where  it  was  baptized.* — 
*  But,  Sir,  we  have  no  burial-ground  connected 
with  our  chapel.'  <No  matter;  the  church- 
wardens of  my  church  have  determined  not  to' 
bury  any  that  do  not  belong  to  the  church.    Go/ 

said  the  minister,  ^  to ,  and  arrange  with 

him.*— So  saying,  he  turned  his  back  and  le(\  me. 
R.  Emery y 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle— so  notorious /or  do- 
ing  what  he  pleases  toUh  his  own — has  the  follow- 
ing clause  introduced  into  certain  leases  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nottingham  : — "  TVuU  m  nons 
qf  the  houses  to  be  built,  ehaU  be  held  prm/er^meei- 
ingSf  or  any  eonventiclesfar  the  di/fktsion  ofsenti^ 
ments  eorUrary  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
England"  A  fine  specimen,  truly,  of  Chris- 
tian liberality  in  the  nineteenth  century !  If  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  attended  to  his 
prayers  ^frequently  md  fervently  as  the  Liturgy 
enjoins,  he  would  be  disposed  to  display  a  little 
more  candour  in  reference  to  the  "  prayer-meet- 
ings** of  his  dissenting  brethren.  With  regard 
to  the  leading  doetrtnes  of  the  Church  of  England, 
there  are  few  dissenters  disposed  to  find  much 
fault  with  them.  But  what  will  his  Grace  say 
of  the  indolence  and  avaricious  conduct  of  many 
of  the  ministers  of  that  church,  which  have  been 


th9  cause  of  the  rapid  increase  of  Dissonteral 
The  Vicar  of  Pevensey  in  Sussex  (as  appearg 
fi'om  a  petition  of  the  parishioners,  dated  Februa- 
ry 1,  183S)  derives  an  income  from  the  parish  of 
about  1200/.  a-year,  and  yet  has  never  once  pw* 
formed  divine  service,  since  his  induction,  a6oMi 
seventeen  years  ago.  He  has  another  living  at 
Guestling,  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  from  which 
he  derives  a  revemie  of  400/.  per  annum.  Wha- 
ther  he  does  duty  there  is  not  known ;  but  it  ia^ 
not  absurd  to  suppose,  that  a  parson  who  win  naC 
so  much  as  read  prayers  for  ISOO/.  is  not  very 
likely  to  preach  for  400/.^R.  Hodgson,  Deas 
of  Carlisle,  is  also  Y icar  of  Burg-on-Sands,  Reo> 
tor  of  St.  Georges  in  Hanover  Square,  Vicar  of 
Hellingtoa,  and  yet  at  none  of  theee  places  is  be 
found  oiBciating.  The  tithes  received  by  tba 
Dean  and  Cha(^  for  Heshet,  amount  to  10001. 
or  1500/.  a-year ;  they  pay  the  curata  that  dosfl 
the  duty  18/.  5s.,  or  at  the  rata  of  one  shiUiaf 
a-day-~the  wages  of  a  bricklayer's  laboitfer.  Im 
Wetheral  and^  Warwick,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
draw  about  1000/.  aryear  for  dthes,  and  lOOOi. 
aryear  from  the  churdi  lands,  and  they  pay  tba 
workmg  minister  the  sum  of  60/.  a-y«ar.  Th* 
tithes^  of  the  parish  of  Su  Cuthberts  and  St.  Ma^ 
ly  amount  to'about  1600/.  a-year ;  and  the  two 
curates,  who  do  the  duty,  receive  each  the  suaa 
of  2/.  ISs.  4c/.  aryear  ! !  Throe  brothers  of  tha 
'  name  of  Qoodenough,  monopolize  thirtsein  pieoca 
of  church  preferments  One  of  them  is  Prebend 
of  Carlisle,  Westminister  and  York,  Vicar  of 
Wath  All-Saints  on  Deam,  chaplain  of  Adwick, 
and  chaplain  of  Brampton  Bierlow.  Those  pre- 
ferments produce,  of  course,  several  thousands, 
for  which  the  incumbents  perform  absolutely  no- 
thing. And  yet,  one  of  the  persons  above  aUud- 
ed  to,  had  lately  the  effrontery  to  come  to  Carl- 
isle and  preach  up  *'  the  Church  is  in  danger," 
because  these  shocking  enormities  are  now  ex- 
posed to  public  reprobation.  See  Tiines  newa- 
paper  for  March  7,  8, 1883.  It  would  be  no 
great  breach  of  charity  to  suppose,  that  it  is  sodi 
doctrines  and  practices  as  those  now  stated,  that 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  determined  to  support 
with  such  a  decree  of  persecuting  zeal— and  that 
pure  Christianity,  detached  from  its  connexions 
with  the  stale,  is  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  con- 
tempt. 

As  a  corroboration  of  Mr.  Stuart*s  statements 
respecting  the  liberality  of  Religious  Sectariei 
in  America,  the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
dated  18th  February  1833,  which  the  author 
received  from  the  R«v.  Dr.  S-— ,  a  learned 
and  pious  Presbyterian  minister  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  may  be  here  inserted— 

"  I  deeply  regret  to  hear  that  so  much  of  tha 
spu-it  of  sectarianism  prevails  among  the  diffor> 
ent  religious  denominations  of  your  country. 
We,  too,  have  enough  of  it ;  but  it  is  here  mani- 
festly on  the  decline.  You  may  possibly  think  it 
an  tmreasonable  stretch  of  liberaiity  when  I  tell 
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▼00,  that  within  a  few  weeki,  I  tuflrefed  an 
Bpbcopalian  to  preach  in  my  pulpit,  and  to  um 
his  own  forms  of  prayer.  But  such  is  the  state 
of  feeling  in  my  congregation,  that,  though  such 
a  thing  had  never  before  occurred  among  them, 
jet  it  met  with  th«ir  universal  and  unqualified 
approbation.  On  the  other  band,  I  expect,  in 
the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  to  preach  a  charity 
■ermon  here  in  one  of  our  Episcopal  churches, 
and  to  perform  the  whole  serrice  in  my  own  way. 
This,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  litde  uncommon 
aren  in  this  country ;  but  every  thing  indicates, 
tfiatsuch  expressions  of  good  will,  even  between 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  will  soon  be- 
come frequent.  Independents  and  Presbyte- 
rians here  occupy  nearly  the  same  ground.  They 
are  indeed  distinct  denominations,  but  are  repre- 
•ented  in  each  other's  public  bodies.''  The  au- 
thor has  perused  an  excellent  sermon  of  the  cler- 
gyman now  alluded  to,  which  was  preached  in 
an  Independent  church  when  introducing  an  /n- 
deptndaU  minister  to  his  charge  immediately  after 
ordination,  which  shows  that  we  have  still  much 
to  learn  from  our  transatlantic  brethren,  in  relation 
to  a  friendly  and  affectionate  intercourse  with 
Christians  of  different  denominations. 


No.  Xn.— >On  iht  DmoraHxmg  J^ffeeU  oflnJU 
dd  PhilMophf.  P.  153—156. 

With  the  view  of  corroborating  and  illustrating 
more  fiiJIy  the  statements  made  in  the  paces  r^ 
ferred  to,  the  felfovring  facts  may  be  stated  in  re- 
lation to  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
FVance,  particularly  those  of  Paris. 

In  the  first  place,  the  vice  of  gamtHng  pre- 
vails in  the  capital  of  France  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  almost  any  other  country.  The  Pa^ 
UaRoifQU  is  the  grand  focus  of  this  species  of  Uk- 
Iquily,  which  is  the  fertile  source  of  licentious* 
wtm,  and  of  almost  every  crime.  Mr.  J.  Soott, 
who  visited  Paris  in  1814,  thus  describes  this 
■ink of  moral  pollution.  "The  Palais  Royale 
presents  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  Paris ; 
it  is  dissolute,  gay,  wretched,  elegant,  paltry, 
bosy,  and  idle — it  suggests  reooUections  of  atro- 
city, and  supplies  sighu  of  fascination— it  dis- 
playa  virtue  aind  vice  living  on  easy  terms,  and 
io  immediate  neighboorhood  of  each  other.  Ex- 
rifemwMs,  indulgences,  and  privations— art  and 
^aigarity  science  and  ignorance  artful  con- 
wpinam  and  careless  detMucfaeries— all  mingle 
hara,  ferming  an  atmospbese  of  various  exhala- 
tkmm,  a  whiri  of  the  most  lively  images— a  sti- 
— liting  aieiaii^-of  what  is  most  beating,  in- 
•oodcating,  and  subduing."  Sir  W.  Scott,  who 
▼iaii«d  ftris  in  1816,  gives  the  following  da- 
aeripcioaofthssiBfemoos establishment.  "The 
PtSam  Royale,  in  wboae  sakKwa  and  portksoea 
vieabas  esCabKshad  a  public  and  open  Khool  fer 
facabdng  and  liesQtiousBesa,  shodd  be  letelled 
m  th9  grand  with  tU  its  acconad  bralfaflta  and 


gambling  houses— rendesvooses  the  more  ladao- 
tive  to  youth,  as  being  free  from  some  of  those 
dangers  which  would  alarm  timidity  in  places  of 
avowedly  scandakHis  resort.  In  the  Mbn  dss 
Etrangtrtf  the  most  oelebrated  haimt  of  this 
Dom-Daniel,  which  I  had  the  curiosity  to  visit, 
the  scene  was  decent  and  silent  to  a  degree  of 
solemnity.  An  immense  hall  was  filled  with 
gamesters  and  spectators.  Those  who  kept  the 
bank,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  establish- 
ment, were  distinguished  by  the  green  shadea 
which  they  wore  to  preserve  their  eyes ;  by  their 
silent  and  grave  demeanour,  and  by  the  palenesi 
of  their  countenances,  exhausted  by  their  con- 
stant vigijs.  There  was  no  distinction  of  per- 
sons, nor  any  passport  required  for  entrancoi 
save  that  of  a  decent  exterior;  and,  on  the  long 
tables,  which  were  covered  with  gold,  an  artisan 
was  at  liberty  to  hazard  his  west's  wages,  or  a 
noble  his  whole  estate.  Youth  and  age  were 
equally  welcome,  and  anyone  who  chose  to  |^y 
within  the  limits  of  a  trifling  sum,  had  only  to 
aocuse  his  own  weakness,  if  he  was  drawn  into 
deeper  or  more  dangerous  hazard.  Every  thing 
appeared  to  be  conducted  with  perfect  fkimesa. 
The  only  advantage  possessed  by  the  bank 
(which  is  however,  enormous)  is  the  extent  of 
the  funds,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  sustain  any 
reverse  of  fortune;  whereas,  most  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  play  against  the  bank,  are  in  dr- 
cumstancea  to  be  ruined  by  the  first  luooessioii 
of  ill  luck ;  BO  that,  ultimately,  the  smafl  ventorea 
merge  in  the  stock  of  the  pruicipal  adventnrera, 
as  rivers  run  into  the  aea.  The  profits  of  the 
establishment  must,  indeed,  be  very  large,  to 
support  its  expenses.  Besides  a  variety  of  at- 
tendants, who  distribute  refi-eshmenta  to  the 
pUyers  gratis,  there  is  an  elegant  entertainment| 
with  expensive  wines,  regularly  prepared,  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  for  those  who 
choose  to  partake  of  it.  With  such  temptationa 
around  him,  and  where  the  hazarding  an  insigni- 
ficant sum  seems  at  fint  venial  or  innocent,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  thousands  feel  themselves  grado- 
aQy  involved  in  tho  vortex,  whose  vaivo  is  so  lit- 
tle distinguishable,  until  they  are  swauowed  op, 
with  their  time,  talents,  fortune,  and  frequent^ 
also  both  body  and  souL 

«ThisisvM9e  withheryon^sK  oisord;  but  the 
same  unhallowed  precinct  contains  many  a  ae- 
cret  cellj^  fJW  most  Wdaens  and  mhttrd  iifd»» 
bamehmui  many  an  open  rendezvous  of  infemyi 
and  many  aden  of  usuryand  treason;  the  whole 
mixed  with  a  Vanity  Fair  of  shops  for  jewela, 
trinkets,  and  baublea;  that  bashfidneaa  may  not 
need  adeosnt  pretext  for  adventuring  into  the 
haunts  of  infiuny.  It  was  hare  that  tlM  preacb- 
en  of  revolution  found,  amidst  gamblara,  despe- 
radoes, and  prostitutea,  ready  auditors  of  their 
doctrinea,  and  active  handa  to  labour  in.  their 
▼ineyaid.  It  was  here  that  the  plots  ef  the 
Baonapaitista  were  adjusted ;  and  fro     ' 
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tiM  McliMMd  soldiwi,  inflaBMdwithinaByabttai- 
per  to  tlw  health  of  tho  exile  of  Elba,  under  Uie 
mjatic  names  of  /«ai»  d§  VEpee,  and  Coq>oraI 
Violet,  were  disniaaed  to  apread  the  news  of  bis 
approaching  return.  In  ahort,  frocnthisceotnti 
pit  of  AohMQO,  in  which  are  openly  aasembled 
and  mingled  thoae  charactera  and  oocupatiomi 
which,  m  all  otKer  oagntals,  are  driven  to  ahroud 
thenaelTea  in  aeparate  and  retired  recesses ;  fixHn 
this  Ibous  of  nee  and  treason  have  flowed  forth 
those  waters  of  bitterness  of  which  France  has 
drunk  so  deeply." 

ThesCots  of  marriage  in  this  country  since  the 
revolution  is  likewise  the  fertile  source  of  im-. 
BKM-ality  and  crime.  Marriage  is  little  else  than 
ft  state  of  legal  concubinage,  a  mere  temporary 
connexion,  fi^  which  the  parties  can  looae  them- 
selves when  they  please ;  and  women  are  a 
species  of  mercantile  commodity.  Illicit  con« 
aexions  and  illegitimate  chikiren,  especially  in 
Paris,  are  numerous  beyond  what  is  known  in 
any  other  oountry.  The  following  atatement  of 
the  afl&irs  of  the  French  capital,  for  the  year 
ending  22d  September  180S,  given  by  the  Pre- 
lect of  Police  to  the  Grand  Judge,  presents  a 
■wet  revolting  idea  of  the  state  of  public  morals : 
—Daring  this  year  490  men  and  167  women 
oomuitteid  suicide ;  81  men  and  69  women  were 
murdered,  of  whom  66  men  and  62  women  were 
foreigners;  644  divorces;  166  murderers  ex^ 
cuted ;  ItlO  persons  condemned  to  the  galleyS) 
he, ;  1626  persons  to  hard  labour,and  64  mark- 
ed with  hot  irons ;  12, 076  public  women  were 
registered ;  large  sums  were  levied  from  these 
wretched  creatures,  who  were  made  to  pay  from 
6  to  10  guineas  eadi  monthly,  according  ta  their 
rank,  beauty,  or  &shion ;  1662  kept  mistresses 
were  noted  down  by  the  police,  and  380  brothela 
licensed  by  the  Prefect  Among  the  crfanmals 
executed  were  7  fothers  for  poisoning  their 
children;  K)  husbands  for  murdering  their  wives; 
6  wives  that  had  murdered  their  husbands ;  and 
16  children  who  had  poisoned  or  odierwise  de- 
stroyed their  par^nU. 

TbegkringjM^^mofiefi^t&s  5a66a<A  is  an- 
other striking  characteristic  of  the  people  of 
Fraaoe,  espeoally  as  displayed  in  the  capital. 
Entering  Paris  on  the  Sabbath,  a  Briton  is 
shocked  at  beholding  aH  that  reverence  and  so- 
lemnity with  which  that  sacred  day  u  generally 
kept  in  Christiaa  countries,  not  only  set  askie, 
but  ridiculed  and  contemned,  and  a  whole  people 
apparently  lost  to  every  impression  of  religimi. 
The  shops  are  all  alive,  the  gaming-houses  fill* 
•d,  the  theatres  crowded,  the  streeU  deafened 
with  ballad-singeis  and  nsountebanks;  persons 
of  all  ages,  from  the  hoary  grandsire  to  the  child 
of  four  or  five  years,  engaged  in  balls,  routs,  and 
dandngs,— the  house  of  Clod  alone  deserted,  and 
the  voice  of  religien  ak»e  unheard  and  despised. 
The  Sabbath  was  the  day  appointed  for  cele- 
hcftting  the  rslvn  of  Boooaparte  from  Elba  io 


1816.  In  the  grand  square  there  were  slatHMad 
two  thefttres  of  dancera  and  rope-dancers;  two 
theatres  of  amusing  physical  experiments ;  sik 
bands  for  dancing ;  a  theatre  of  singers ;  adisplay 
of  fire-works;  a  circus  where  Franoone's  troops 
were  to  exhibit ;  and  above  all,  that  most  dele^ 
table  sport  called  Alotfs  (is  Coce^rv.  TheMatts 
de  Cocagne  consists  of  two  long  poles,  near  the 
tops  of  whKh  are  suspended  various  articles  of 
cookery,  such  as  roast  beef,  fowls,  ducks,  &c 
The  poles  are  soaped  and  rendered  slippery 
at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  sport  consists  in  the  lu- 
dicrous failures  of  those  who  climb  to  reach  the 
eatables.  Two  Matts  de  Cocagne  were  also 
erected  in  the  square  Marjury;  as  also  four  bands 
for  dancing,  a  theatre  of  rope-dancers ;  a  theatre 
of  amusing  experiments  ;  a  theatre  of  singers, 
&C. ;  and  fire- works.  These  amusements  were 
to  commence  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.  and  to  last  till 
night.  Ak>ng  the  avenue  of  the  Champ  de  Efy^ 
•ew,  there  were  erected  36  fountains  of  wine,  12 
tables  for  the  distribution  of  eatables,  such  as 
pies,  fowls,  sausages,  &c.  The  distribution  of 
the  wine  and  eatables  took  place  at  three  o*dodu 
At  nine  o'clock  there  was  a  grand  fire-work  at 
the  Place  de  Concorde.  Immediately  afierw 
wards  a  detonating  balloon  ascended  from  the 
Champ  de  Elys'eea.  The  detonation  took  place 
when  the  balloon  was  at  the  height  of  600  toises, 
or  above  3000  feet.  In  the  evening  all  the  the- 
atres were  opened  gratis,  and  all  the  publk  edi« 
fices  were  illumin^ed.  Such  was  the  mode  in 
which  the  Parisians  worshipped  the  **  goddess  of 
Reason  "  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  Christiaa 
Sabbath. 

That  such  profonation  of  the  Sabbath  is  still 
continued,  and  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  city 
of  Paris,  but  abounds  in  most  of  the  provincial 
towns  of  France,  appears  from  the  following  ejt- 
tract  of  a  letter  inserted  in  the  Eevangelical 
Magazine  for  January  1833,  from  a  gentleman 
who  recently  resided  in  different  parts  of  thai 
country : — <*  CouU  every  pious  reader  of  this 
letter  be  awakened,  on  the  morning  of  that  sacred 
day,  as  I  have  been,  by  the  dang  of  the  anvil, 
and,  on  his  entrance  into  the  streets  and  markets, 
observe  business  prosecuted  or  suspended  accord- 
ing to  the  tastes  of  the  tradesmen;  oouki  he 
mark  the  workmen  on  seasons  of  religious  festi- 
val, erecting  the  triumphal  arch  on  the  Sabbath 
nwming,  ami  removing  it  on  the  Sabbath  even- 
ing ;  and  notice  the  labourers,  at  their  option, 
toiling  all  day  at  the  public  works ;  could  he  sea 
the  card-party  in  the  hotel,  and  the  nine-pins 
before  every  public  house,  and  the  promenaders 
swsrming  in  all  the  suburbs ;  coubi  he  be  com- 
pelled to  witness,  on  one  Sunday,  a  grand  re- 
view of  a  garrison ;  and  on  another  be  disturbed 
by  the  music' of  a  company  of  stroHing  playess ; 
and  oouU  he  find,  amkitt  all  this  pvoAAaiion,  as 
I  have  found,  no  temple  to  which  to  retreat,  aave 
tho  barren  cliff  or  the  ocean-cave,  surelj  ha 
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would  fee]  uid  proclaim  the  truth,  <  This  people 
Is  destro/ed  for  lack  of  knowle<ke.'  ^  The  same 
feirtleinaii  shows,  that  this  profanation  is  chiefly 
wxasiooed  by  **  the  destitutioo  of  Scriptual  in- 
fimDatiOD  which  exists  in  France,"  which  the 
Uloving  &ct8,  among  many  others  that  came 
mder  his  own  observation,  tend  to  illustrate. 

"On  the  road  to  M on  a  market-day,  I 

•topped  about  a  dozen  persons,  some  poor,  others 
of  the  better  classes,  and  showing  them  the  New 
Testament,  beeged  them  to  inform  me  if  they 
possessed  it.  ^ith  a  singU  exception,  they  all 
r^ied  in  the  negative.  In  the  to%ra  ofM 
I  entered,  with  the  same  inquiiy,  many  of  the 
Bost  respectable  shops.  Only  one  individual 
among  their  occupiers  was  the  owner  of  a  New. 
Testament.  One  gentleman,  who,  during  a 
week,  dined  with  me  at  my  inn,  and  who  avow- 
ed himself  a  deist  and  a  materialist,  said  that  he 
had  not  seen  a  Testament  for  many  years.  In- 
deed, I  doubted  whether  he  had  ever  read  it ;  for, 
on  my  pivsenting  one  to  him,  he  asked  if  it  con- 
tained an  account  of  the  «rea<ton.  A  journey- 
man bookbinder,  having  e:q>ressed  a  wish  to 
obtain  this  precious  book,  remarked,  on  receiving 
k,  m  peHect  ignorance  of  its  SvtM  authority, 
that  he  dared  to  say  it  was  *  a  very  6ne  work.' 
A  student  in  a  university,  about  20  years  of  age, 
told  me,  that  although  be  bad  seen  the  Vulgate 
(Latin)  version  of  the  New  Testament,  he  had 
never  met  with  it  in  a  French  translation.  A 
young  woman,  who  professed  to  have  a  Bible, 
produced  iiuteMd  of  it  a  Catholic  Abridgment  of 
the  Scriptures,  garbled  in  many  important  por- 
ticos, anid  interkided  with  the  comments  of  the 
Paxhers." 

Such  tkCtM  afibrd  a  striking  evidence  of  the 
bostiltiy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in 
France  to  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  i-nlightening  of  the  minds  of  the  community 
in  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truths ;  and  therefore 
it  i«  no  wonder  that  Infidelity,  Materialism,  and 
immarality,shouM  very  generally  prevail.  '^  Even 
among  the  Protesiants,**  says  the  same  writer, 
"  a  largo  number  of  their  ministers  are  worldly 
men,  frequenting,  as  a  pious  lady  assured  me, 
■  tlM  chase,  the  dance,  and  the  billiard  table.' 
As  to  the  public  worship  of  God,  the  case  b 
equally  deplorable.  In  two' large  tomis,  and  a 
population  of  25,000, 1  found  no  Protestant  sanc- 
tuary. In  a  third  town,  containing  about  7000 
inbabitams,  there  was  an  English  Episcopal 
chapel  for  the  British  residents,  but  no  French 
Proiealant  service.  At  a  fourth,  in  which  there 
was  a  Protestant  church,  the  minister,  who  sup- 
plied four  other  pl«r:?s,  preached  one  Sabbath  m 
Am  weeks.** 

The  mania  for  danehig,  which  pervades  all 
daeees  and  all  ages,  is  another  characteristic  of 
Ibe  peode  of  Paris,  of  which  some  idea  may  bo 
torrmd  from  the  foRowing  extract  from  a  French 
Fibue  Jooniil,dat«l  August  S,  1804.*— •«  The 


doMo-mama  of  both  sexes  teem  ridier  to  kt» 
crease  than  decrease  with  the  tMrm  weather. 
Sixty  bails  were  advertised  for  latt  Sfuniay;  and 
for  to-morrow  tixty^mne  are  annomioed.  Any 
person  walkmg  in  the  Elysian  fMds,  or  on  the 
Boulevards,  may  be  convinced  that  these  templee 
of  pleasure  are  not  without  worshippers.  BMlm. 
these,  in  our  own  walks  last  Sunday,  we  co«Nifed« 
no  less  than  twenty-two  gardens  not  advertised, 
where  there  was  JIddHng  and  daineing.  Indeed, 
this  pleasure  is  tempting,  because  it  is  very  eheap. 
For  a  bottle  of  beer,  which  costs  6  sous  (9d.,) 
and  2  sous  (Id.,)  to  the  fiddler,  a  hmhamd  amd 
an/^,  with  their  children^  may  aimue  themtelvm 
from  three  o^dodc  in  the  qfUmoen  tSU  ekftem 
€^do(k  at  night.  As  this  exercise  both  divem 
the  mind  and  strengthens  the  body,  and  as  Son* 
day  is  the  only  day  of  the  week  which  the  meal 
numerous  classes  of  people  can  dispose  of,  wUJ^ 
out  injury  to  themselves  or  the  state,  gevemment 
encourages,  as  much  as  posmbk,  these  imtscent 
amusements  on  that  day.  In  the  garden  of  C  hao- 
mievre,  on  the  Boulevard  Ncnf,  we  observed,  w 
the  same  quadrilles,  last  Sunday,  fimr  gtnsr^* 
turns,  the  great  grandsire  dancing  with  his  great- 

Sreat  gratiddaoghter,  and  the  great-gi awhuamnwi 
ancing  with  her  great-great-grandson.  It  •  wm 
a  satts&ction  impossible  to  be  expressed,  to  see 
persons  of  so  many  different  ages,  all  enjoyhig  thm 
same  pleasures  foir  the  present,  not  remembering 
past  misfortunes,  nor  appreheiiding  fiirture  ones. 
The  grave  seemed  equally  distant  from  the  ghrl 
often  years  old,  and  from  her  great-grandmamma 
of  seventy  years,  and  from  the  boy  that  had  not 
seen  three  lustres,  as  from  the  great  grandsirs 
reaching  nearly  fburscore  years.  In  another 
quadrille,  were  four  lovers  dancing  with  their 
mistresses.  There,  again,  nothing  was  observed 
but  an  emulation  who  should  enjoy  the  preeent 
moment.  Not  an  idea  of  the  past,  or  c^  time 
to  come,  doudod  their  thoughts ;  in  a  fow  words, 
they  were  perfectly  happy.  Let  those  torment* 
ed  by  avarice  or  ambition  firequent  thoee  placet 
on  a  Shmday,  and  they  will  be  eured  of  their  vil« 
passions,  if  they  are  not  incuraMe.*** 

Such  are  a  few  sketches  of  the  moral  staia 
and  character  of  the  people  of  Paris,  which,  tber« 
is  every  reason  to  believe,  are,  with  a  few  aao- 
difications,  applicable  to  die  inhabitants  of  meat 
of  the  other  large  towns  m  France.  Among  tk« 
great  mass  of  the  population  of  that  country, 
there  appears  to  be  no  distine\  recognition  of  tha 
moral  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  the  MKgatioa 
of  the  Divine  law,  or  of  a  future  and  eternal  stat* 
of  existence.  Whirled  about  incessantly  in  thn 
vortex  of  vanity  and  dissipation,  the  Creator  in 
lost  sight  of,  moral  responsibility  disregarded, 
and  present  sensual  gratifieationa  porsoed  with 

•  Several  of  the  above  sXotches  aroextractert  ftom 
the  •*  GWuifow  Geegvephr,'*  a  work  which  contains 
aa  ianaease  mass  of  buuuleal,  geo^ai>hicai,  aaA 
InfbrmaUon. 
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the  atmost  6«{;efiia«,  regutfleai  whether  death 
khan  prove  the  precursor  to  pemwneDt  happmen 
or  miierj,  or  to  a  state  of  *<  eternal  sUep.^*  Never, 
perhaps,  in  a  Pagan  country,  was  the  Epicu- 
rean philosophy  BO  systematically  reduced  to  prac- 
tice as  in  the  country  of  Voltaire,  Buffon,  Mi- 
rabean,  Condoroet,  HeWetius,  and  Diderot.    It 
cannot  be  difficult  to  trace  the  present  demorali- 
zation of  France  to  the  sceptical  and  atheistical 
principles  disseminated  by  such  writers,  which 
were  adopted  in  all  their  extent,  and  acted  upon 
by  the  leaders  of  the  first  Revolution.     Soon 
after  that  event,  education  was  altogether  imo- 
■cribed.    During  the  space  of  five  years,  from 
1791  to  1796,  the  public  instruction  of  the  young 
was  totally  set  aside,  and,  of  course,  they  were 
Ua  to  remain  entirely  ignorant  of  the  (acts  and 
doctrines  of  religion,  and  of  the  duties  they  owe 
to  God  and  to  man.    Itis  easy,  therefore,  to  cod- 
oeive  what  must  be  tiie  intellectual,  the  moral, 
•nc^reUcious  condition  of  those  who  were  bom  a 
little  belire  this  period,  and  who  now  form  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  arrived  at  the 
years  of  manhood.    A  gendeman  at  Paris  hap- 
pened to  possess  a  domestic  of  sense  and  general 
intelligence  above  his  station.   His  master,  upon 
some  occasion,  used  to  him  the  expression,  <*  It 
is  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by ,"— -the  Christian 
maxim.    The  young  man  looked  rather  surpris- 
ed: "  Yes,"  (replied  the  gentleman)  "  I  say,  it 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  Chnslian  religion,  which 
teaches  us  not  only  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  but  also  to  return  good  for  evil.'*  "  It  may  be 
■0  Sir,"  (replied  he)  "  but  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  bom  during  the  heat  of  the  rev(riution,  v^en 
it  would  have  bm  death  to  have  spoken  on  the 
■ubjectof  religion ;  and  so  soon  as  I  was  fifteen 
years  oM,  I  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  drilU 
•erjeant,  whose  first  lesson  to  me  was,  that  as  a 
French  sokiier,  I  was  to  Jear  neUher  Ood  nor 
devil,**    It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  rising  genera- 
tion in  France  is  now  somewhat  improved  in 
intelligence  and  morality  beyond  that  which 
sprung   up  during  the  demoralizing  scenes  of 
the  fint  revolution ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  coun- 
teracting efforts  that  can  now  be  used,  another 
generation,  at  least,  must  pass  away,  before  the 
immoral  effects  produced  by  infidel  phikwophy, 
and  the  principles  which  prevailed  during  the 
**  reign  of  terror,"  can  be  nearly  obliterated. 

I  shaU  conclude  these  sketches  with  the  foDow- 
ing  account  of  the  comeeradon  of  the  <*  Goddess 
of  Rea4h,"— one  of  the  most  profane  and  pre- 
sumptuous mockeries  of  every  thing  that  is  ra^ 
tional  or  sacred,  to  be  found  in  the  histoiy  of 


<*  The  sectkm  of  the  Sans  Cukittes,  dedaied  at 
the  bar  of  the  Convention,  November  10, 179S, 
that  they  wouM  no  longer  have  priests  among 
them,  and  that  they  required  the  total  suppression 
of  aO  salaries  paid  to  the  ministers  of  religioua 
wofihip.    ThepetitioiiwisfolkmedbyAi 


row  procession,  which  filed  off  in  the  httl^  afi* 
companied  by  national  music.    Surrounded  by 
them,  appeared  a  young  woman^  of  the  finest 
figure,  arrayed  in  the  robes  ^'liberty,  and  Mated 
in  a  diair,  wnamented  with  leaves  and  festoonai 
She  was  placed  opposite   the  President  {  bimi 
Cbaumette,  one  of  (he  memberB,  said,  *  JF\metitum 
has  abandoned  the  place  of  truth  ;  squiDl^jed, 
it  could  not  bear  the  brilliant  light.    The  yeople 
of  Paris  have  taken  possession  of  the  temple, 
which  they  have  regenerated  ;  the  Gothic  arches 
which,  till  this  day  resounded  with^,  now  echo 
with  the  accents  of  truth ;  you  see  we  have  dqC 
taken  fix*  our  festivals  inanimate  idols,  it  if  a 
chrf^oBuvre  of  nature  whom  we  have  arrayed  in 
the  habit  of  liberty ;  its  sacred  form  hastii^lasied 
all  hearts.    The  public  has  but  one  cry,  *<  No 
more  altars,  no  more  priests,  no  other  God  but 
the  God  of  nature."     We,  their  magistrates,  wa 
accompany  them  from  the  temple  of  truth  to  the 
tem{de  of  the  laws,  to  celebrate  a  new  liberty,  and 
to  request  that  the  eidevani  church  of  Notre  Dome 
be  changed  into  a  tempUeoneecratedtoreaeon  md 
truth.*    This  proposal,  being  converted  into  a 
motion,  was  immediately  decreed ;  and  the  Con- 
vention afterwards  decided,  that  the  citizens  of 
Paris,  on  this  day,  continued  to  deserve  well  of 
their  country.    The  Goddess  then  seated  herself 
by  the  side  of  the  President,  who  gave  her  Afie^ 
timal  ki$»»  The  secretaries  presented  themselvetf 
to  share  the  same  favour ;  every  one  toos  eager 
to  Idee  the  new  divinity  f  whom  so  many  saluta- 
tions did  not  in  the  leaet  disconcert.    During  the 
cerenxMiy,  the  orphans  of  the  country,  pupUs  of 
Bourdon  (one  of  the  members)  eang  a  hymn  to 
reaeoHj  composed  by  citizen  Moline.    The  nai- 
tional  music  played  Gtosset's  hymn  to  liberty. 
The  Convention  then  mixed  with  the  people,  to 
celebrate  thefeatt  of  reason  in  her  new  tempie.   A 
grand  festival  was  accordingly  hekl  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  in  honour  d[  this  deity.     In  the 
middle  of  the  church  was  erected  a  mount,  and  on 
it  a  very  plain  temple,  the  facade  c^  which  bore 
the  foliowiog  inscription — <a  la   Philosophie,* 
The  busts  of  the  most  celebrated  f^iloeopbeiB 
were  placed  before  the  gate  of  this  tem{^    The 
torch  of  Uruth  was  in  the  summit  of  the  mount, 
upon  the  altar  of  Reason,  spreading  light.     The 
Convention  and  all  the  constituted  authoritiee 
assisted  at  the  ceremony.    Two  rovrs  of  yomtf 
girls,  dressed  in  white,  each  wearing  a  crown  of 
oak  leaves,  crossed  before  the  altar  oif  reaaon,  ajt 
the  sound  of  republican  music ;  each  of  the  girls 
inclined  before  the  to^ch,  and  ascended  the  sum* 
mit  of  the  mount.    Liberty  then  came  out  ofthe 
temple  of  philosophy,  towards  a  throne  made  cf 
turf,  to  receive  the  homrge  of  the  repubUcans  of 
both  sexes,  who  sang  a  hymn  in  her  pcmiae,  e9> 
tending  their  arms  at  the  same  time  towwds  hcc 

e,  who  wai  aftarwaMa  j 
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Liberty  uceaded  tfterwrnrdf,  to  retain  to  the 
teiaple,  and,  in  ro-entering  it,  she  tamed  ibodt, 
ca«tia(  a  look  of  benaTolence  upon  ber  friends ; 
when  she  got  in,  ererj  one  expressed  with  enthu- 
siasm the  sensaiioos  which  the  Goddess  excited 
ic  them  by  songs  of  joy ;  and  they  swore,  never, 
■ever  to  eeaae  to  be  fiuthful  to  her." 

Such  were  the  fisstivities  and  ceremonies  which 
were  prescribed  for  the  installation  of  this  new 
divinity,  and  such  the  shameless  folly  and  daring 
impiety  with  which  they  were  accompanied! 
Such  is  the  tUXigum  of  what  has  been  presam{>> 
luoosly  called  PhUmophy^  when  it  has  shaken  off 
lu  allegiance  to  the  Christian  Revolatioo— ^  reli- 
gion as  iocondxtent  with  the  dictates  of  reason 
and  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  as  it  is  with 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Never,  in  any  age, 
was  I^iBosophy  so  shamefully  degraded,  and  ei^ 
posed  to  the  contempt  of  every  rational  mind,  as 
when  it  thas  stooped  to  such  absurd  foolery  and 
Haavea-daring  pra&nit/.    Besides  the  impiety 


ofthe  whole  ofthisprooedursy—whkti  is  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  worid— > 
there  was  an  imbecility  and  a  stltmsas  in  it,  alt<v 
gether  incompatible  with  those  sublime  ideas  of 
creation  and  Providence,  which  troe  philosophyi 
when  properly  directed,  has  a  tendency  to  inspire. 
And  bow  meonstfl0i%,aa  well  as  inhumanely,  did 
these  worshippers  of  "liberty,"  "reason,"  aw! 
*<truth,"  conduct  themselves  to  the  representativo 
of  their  goddess,  when,  soon  after,  they  doomed  tho 
lady,  whom  they  had  kissed  and  adored  in  tho 
"temple  of  truth,"  to  expire  under  the  stroke  of  the 
guillotine!  Such  occurrences  appear  evidently 
intended  by  the  moral  Gk>vemor  of  the  world,  lo 
admonish  us  of  the  danger  of  separathig  science 
from  its  connexions  with  revealed  religion,  and 
to  show  us  to  what  dreadfiil  lengths,  in  impiety 
and  orimf,  even  men  of  talent  will  proceed,  when 
the  truths  of  Revelation  are  set  askle,  and  the 
principles  and  moral  laws  «f  Christianity  are 
trampled  under  foot. 
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ST.    ANDREWS. 


Sl«, 

Id  dedicating  to  jon  this  volume,  which  has  for  its  object  to  exhibit  a  popu- 
lar view,  of  the  Philosophy  of  a  Future  State,  as  deduced  from  the  li^ht  of 
science  and  revelation, — a  consideration  of  a  far  higher  nature  than  the  rormal 
and  customary  honour  of  addressing  a  man  of  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
induced  me  to  shelter  it  under  your  patronage. 

In  the  several  vocations  in  which  Divine  rrovidence  has  called  you  to  offi-. 
ciate,  you  have  proved  yourself  the  warm  and  disinterested  patron  of  all  that 
18  benevolent  ana  good— of  every  thing  that  concerns  the  present  and  eternal 
welfare  of  mankind :  and  your  praises  have  been  re-echoed  from  one  comer 
of  the  land  to  another,  as  tlie  champion  of  the  Christian  religion, — ^tlie  doctrines 
of  which,  your  voice  and  your  pen  have  done  so  much  to  ilTustrate. 

Tour  writinffs  (umish  ample  testimony  to  the  world  of  your  earnest,  active, 
and  unweariea  solicitude  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  mankind 
— --asolidtude  which  is  not  abated  by  any  minor  difierences-  of  opinion  in  those 
with  whom  you  co-operate,  where  the  great  object  is,  to  diffuse  knowledge  and 
hapjMness  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Your  kind  indulgence  to  me,  on  the  slight  acquaintance  I  have  of  you  per- 
aooaJly,  and  your  approbation  of  some  of  my  labours,  in  endeavouring  to 
connect  Science  and  keligbn,  induce  me  to  hope,  that,  if  the  views  taken  of 
the  present  subject  in  any  measure  correspond  with  your  own,  you  will  coun- 
tenance my  humble  attempts  to  d^)el  the  prejudices  which  many  well-meaning 
Christians  may  entertain,  as  to  the  beneficial  tendency  of  exhibitmg  the  sciences 
i^jtpresent,  as  applicable  to  the  circumstances  and  relations  of  a/uture  workl. 
That  you  may  long  be  spared  as  the  advocate  of  vital  Christianity— as  a 
bleanng  and  ornament  to  your  country-~and  as  a  zealous  instructor  of  those 
who  are  destined  to  promote  its  best  interests;  and  that  you  may  enjoy,  with- 
out interruption,  the  pleasures  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  the  esteem  and 
approbation  of  the  wise  and  the  pious,  is  the  sincere  prayer  of, 

Sim, 

Tour  much  obliged, 

and  humble  Servant, 

THOMAS  DICK. 

..,, Diaubt. 

9S,  18S7. 


SnmgkiwFltnjf  n^uir  Dtmdm, 
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PREFACE. 


Thk  reaaoningg  and  illustratioDs  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  intended 
to  direet  the  intelligent  Christian  in  some  of  those  trains  of  thought  which  he 
ought  to  prosecute,  when  looking  forward  to  the  scene  of  his  future  destination. 
T&  Autnor  was  induced  to  engage  in  the  discussion  of  this  suhiect,  from  a 
eouideration,  that  many  vague  and  erroneous  conceptions  are  still  entertained 
uuMDig  Christians  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  heavenly  felicity,  and  the  employ- 
loentB  of  the  Riture  wond.  In  ehicidatin^  the  train  of  thoturht  which  is  here 
prosecuted,  he  has  brought  forward,  without  hesitation,  und  discoveries  oi 
modem  science,  particularly  those  which  relate  to  the  scenery  of  the  heavens ; 
eonvinoed,  tiiat  all  the  manifestations  of  himself  \duch  the  Creator  has  per- 
mitted us  to  contem]^te,  are  intended  to  throw  light  on  the  plan  of  his  moral 
government  in  relation  both  to  our  present  and  our  future  destiny.  He  has 
eMTcfvdfy  avcnded  every  thing  that  nught  appear  Hke  vague  or  extravagant  con 

tture ;  and  he  trusts  that  Sie  opinions  he  has  broached,  and  the  conchisions 
has  deduced,  willgenerally  be  found  accordant  with  the  analogies  of  Nature 
and  the  dictates  of  Revelation.  He  is  aware,  that  he  has  many  prejudices  to 
encounter,  arising  from  the  va^ue  and  indefinite  manner  in  which  such  sub- 
jects have  been  mtherto  treated,  and  from  the'  want  of  those  expansive  views 
of  the  Divine  operations  which  the  profeswrs  of  Christianity  should  endeavour 
to  attain ;  but  be  feds  confident  that  those  who  are  best  qualified  to  appreciate 
bis  sentimentB^  will  treat  with  candour  an  attempt  to  ehicidbte  a  subject  hitiierto 
overlooked,  uid  in  which  every  individual  in  the  human  race  is  deeply  in* 
terested. 

ft  was  originaDy  intended  to  publish  what  is  contained  in  Parts  H.  and  IIL 
wiQioiit  any  dissertation  on  the  evidences  of  a  future  state  as  deduced  from  the 
firiit  of  nature— taking  the  immortali^  of  man  for  mnted  on  the  authority  of 
£vdatioiL  But,  on  second  thought,  it  was  judgea  expedient,  fer  the  sake  of 
general  leaders,  to  exhibit  a  condensed  view  of  Siose  arffuments  whksh  even 
We  Eght  of  reason  can  produce  in  fevoid*  of  the  immort^ty  of  man.  In  this 
department  of  the  volume,  the  Author  has  brought  forward  several  arguments 
wueh  be  is  not  aware  have  been  taken  notice  of  by  ethical  writers,  when 
tieating  on  this  sulnect  He  has  endeavoured  to  illustrate  these  and  the  other 
anranenti  here  adduced,  in  minute  detail,  and  in  a  popular  manner,  so  as  to 
be  level  to  the  eocnprebension  of  every  reader;  and  ne  trusts,  that  the  force  of 
tlie  whole  eombined,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  as  high  a  degree  of  moral 
teiwitiatiop  at  can  be  expected  in  relation  to  objecte  wluch  are  not  oogni 
table  Igrtiie  eye  of  sense. 
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Tl  PREFACE. 

The  greater  portioii  of  what  is  contained  in  Part  IIL  having  heen  writtoi 
above  eight  years  ago,  several  apparent  repetitions  of  facts  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  Parts  may  perhaps  be  noticed  by  the  critical  reader;  but,  in  general 
it  will  be  found,  that  where  the  same  facts  are  repeated,  they  are  either  exhib- 
ited in  a  new  aspect,  or  brought  forward  to  elucidate  another  subject 

The  practical  reflections  and  remarks  imbodied  in  the  last  Part  of  this  work, 
will  not,  the  Author  is  persuaded,  be  considered  by  any  of  his  readers,  as  either 
unnecessary,  or  unappropriate  to  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  precedin^^  parts 
of  this  volume.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  every  individual  be  con- 
vinced,  that  he  cannot  be  supposed  a  candidate  for  a  blessed  immortality,  unless 
the  train  of  his  afifections,  and  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct,  in  some  meas- 
ure correspond  to  the  tempers  and  dispositions,  and  the  moral  purity  which 
rrevail  in  the  heavenly  state. 

The  favourable  reception  which  the  public  have  given  to  the  volumes  he  has 
formerly  published,  induces  the  Author  to  indulge  the  hope,  that  ^  present 
volume  may  not  be  altogetlier  unworthy  of  their  attention.  That  it  may  tend 
to  convince  the  skeptical  of  the  reality  of  an  immortal  existence — to  expand 
the  believer's  conceptions  of  the  attributes  of  the  Divinity,  and  the  glory  of 
I*  that  inheritance  which  is  reserved  in  heaven"  for  the  faithful — and  to  excite 
in  the  mind  of  every  reader  an  ardent  desire  to  cultivate  those  diqx)6itions  and 
virtues  which  will  prepare  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  bliss— 4s  the 
Au^r's  most  sincere  and  ardent  wish,  as  it  was  the  great  object  he  had  in 
view  when  engaged  in  its  composition. 
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PART  I. 

PROOFS  OP  A  FUTURE  STATE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tub  riMlebM  contikwd  m  Ptrtt  II.  and  III. 
of  this  work,  being  chiefly  intended  to  iflintrate 
the  oonnexion  oC  acienee  with  the  scenei  of  « 
litutre  world,  and  the  aids  which  itf  discoTcriea 
^Sbrd,  for  enaUiog  ua  to  Ibnn  aome  conception 
of  the  perptiual  iwtprmxmenl  of  ita  inhabitanta 
in  knowledge  and  felicity— I  ahall  endeavour,  in 
thia  First  Part,  to  exhibit  a  coodenaed  yiew  of 
•ooia  of  tboao  «mdtmc»  which  prove  die  immor- 
tality of  the  aool,  an^l  the  eternal  destination  of 
man. 

Thia  ia  an  inquiry  lar  more  intereating  and 
important,  to  ereiy  individual  of  mankind,  than 
aiqr  other  wluch  oocn^s  within  the  range  of  the 
baman  mind.    Next  to  the  being  of  a  God,  the 

,  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man  lies  at  the 
.Ibuadatioo  of  all  religion,  and  of  all  the  animat- 
ing prospects  which  can  cheer  ua  in  this  land  of 
oar  pilgrimage.  Remove  from  the  mind  the  be> 
Uef  of  a  future  existence,  and»the  hope  of  in>> 

>  mortality,  and  religion  becomes  a  shadow,  life  a 
dreaai,  and  the  approaidi  of  death  a  scene  of 
darkness  and  despair.  Upon  this  short  question, 
"Umrn^  vmmoTtalj  or  is  he  not?"  depends  all 
dmt  ia  valoable  in  science,  in  morals,  and  in  the- 
dagy,  and  all  that  is  most  interesting  to  man 
m  a  aocial  being,  and  as  a  rational  and  aocount- 
aUe  intelligence.  If  he  is  destined  to  an  eternal 
fiwitHinm,  an  immense  importance  must  attach 
lo  all  his  present  affections,  actions,  and  pur- 
aoilB ;  and  it  most  be  a  matter  of  infinite  moment, 
dMt  they  be  directed  in  such  a  channel,  as  will 
tead  to  carry  him  forward,  in  safety,  to  the  feli- 
eitiea  of  a  fiiture  wc  Id.  But  if  his  whole  ex- 
I  be  dfCiMPgCfibed  within  the  circle  of  a 


few  fleeting  years,  man  appears  an  enigma,  an 
inexplicable  phenomenon  in  the  universe,  homan 
life  a  mystery,  the  world  a  scene  of  confusion, 
virtue  a  mere  phantom,  the  Creator  a  capricious 
being,  and  his  plana  and  arrangements  an  inex- 
tricable maze. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
indifference  to  religion  which  so  generally  pre> 
vails,  especially  among  those  who  are  raised  a 
little  above  the  vulgar  throng,  and  the  unhallowed 
propensities  and  vicioiLs  practices  to  which  it 
gives  rise— are  owing,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
to  the  want  of  a  fuU  conviction  of  the  reality  of 
a  future  existence,  or  to  some  doubts  which  hover 
about  the  mind,  in  relation  to  this  important 
point.  There  is  no  roan,  however  insensible  to 
the  obligations  of  religion,  that  can  fully  satisfy 
his  own  mind,  or  the  minds  of  others,  that  the 
idea  of  a  future  world  is  a  mere  chimera.  On 
the  contrary,  the  possibility,  and  even  the  pro- 
bability, of  the  truth  of  man's  eternal  destiny, 
wiU,  at  certain  seasons,  force  themielves  upon 
the  minds  even  of  the  most  careless  and  profane. 
Yet,  it  is  amazing  to  consider,  with  what  ease  and 
indifference  multitudes  of  this  description  can 
glide  down  the  stream  of  time,  under  the  awful 
uncertainty  whether  it  will  land  them  in  the 
riiades  of  annihilati<»,  the  realms  of  bliss,  or  the 
regions  of  endless  wo.-^"  Between  us  and  these 
three  periods  or  states,*'  says  a  celebrated  French 
writer,  "  no  barrier  is  interposed  but  life,  the 
mdst  brittle  thing  in  all  nature ;  and  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven  being  certainly  not  designed  for 
those  who  doubt  whether  they  have  an  immortal 
part  to  enjoy  It,  such  persons  have  nothing  left, 
18 
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but  the  mueimble  chance  of  •nnihiUtion,  or  of 
hell.  There  is  oot  any  reflection  which  can  have 
more  reality  thaa  this,  at  there  is  none  which 
has  greater  terror.  Let  lu  set  the  brarest  face 
on  our  condition,  and  play  the  heroes  as  artftiUy 
as  we  can,  yet  see  here  the  issue  which  attends 
the  goodliest  life  upon  earth !  It  is  in  vain  for 
men  to  turn  aside  their  thoughts  from  this  eternity 
which  awaits  them,  as  if  Uiey  were  able  to  de- 
stroy it,  by  denying  it  a  place  in  their  imagina- 
tion. It  subsists  m  sptte  of  them ;  it  advances 
unobserved ;  and  death,  which  is  to  draw  the 
curtain  from  it,  will,  in  a  short  time,  mfallibly 
reduce  them  to  the  dreadful  necessity  of  being 
6x  ever  nothing,  or  for  ever  miserable." 

To  treat  a  subject,  so  interesting  and  momen- 
tous, with  levity  or  indifl!erence — to  exert  all 
the  energies  of  the  soul  in  the  pursuit  of  objects, 
Which  a  few  years  at  most  will  snatch  for  ever 
Irom  their  embrace,— and  never  to  spend  one 
serious  hour  in  reflecting  on  what  may  possibly 
succeed  the  present  scene  of  existence,  or  in 
endeavouring  to  find  some  light,  to  clear  up  the 
doubts  that  may  hang  over  this  important  in- 
quiry, and  to  treat  with  derision  and  soom  those 
who  would  direct  them  in  this  serious  investiga- 
tion—b  not  only  foolish  and  preposterous,  but 
the  height  of  infotuation  and  of  madness.  It  is 
contrary  to  every  principle  on  which  reasonable 
men  %ct,  in  relation  to  the  afikirs  of  the  present 
world.  To  retain  the  profits  of  a  lucrative  busi- 
ness, or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  fortune,  or  of 
honour,  a  man  will  sometimes  strain  every  nerve, 
stretch  every  faculty,  deprive  himself  of  sleep, 
submit  to  numerous  privations,  encounter  the 
raging  elements,  and  brave  the  dangers  of  the 
ocean.  Nay,  he  will  often  be  overwhelmed  with 
despondency  at  the  slightest  inconveniencies, 
^d  will  pass  whole  weeks  and  months  in  sul- 
lenness  and  chagrin,  for  an  imaginary  afifront,  or 
for  the  loss  of  a  few  pounds,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  he  remains  perfectly  indifi*erent,  and  with- 
out the  least  emotion,  in  regard  to  (he  unknown 
scenes  of  the  eternal  worm,  and  the  danger  of 
endless  misery  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Such  a 
conduct,  and  such  dispositions,  which  are  too 
frequently  realized  in  the  case  of  thousands  who 
occasionally  mingle  in  our  religious  assemblies, 
are  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  dictates  of 
prudence  and  of  common  sense,  and  with  every 
thing  that  ought  to  characterize  a  rational  and 
an  accountable  creature. 

When  we  look  back  into  the  inexplorable  abyss 
of  that  eternity  which  is  already  past,  when  we 


look  forward  to  the  immeasurable  extant,  and 
the  un&thomable  depths  of  eternity  to  come,— 
when  we  behold  7\me,  and  all  its  circling  year*, 
appearing  only  like  a  point  on  the  sur&co  of 
that  vast  and  boundless  ocean ;  when  we  consider 
tne  immense  spaces  of  the  universe  with  which 
we  are  surrounded,  and  the  innumerable  worklf 
which  lie  dispersed  in  every  direction  throughoQt 
the  irnmeasurable  tracts  of  creation ;  when  w* 
consider,  that  our  existence,  as  thinking  beingai, 
may  run  parallel  with  interminable  ages;  uid 
that,  in  the  revolutions  of  eternity,  wamay  exirt 
in  regions  of  space  immeasurably  distant  Cram 
our  present  habitation,  associate  with  other  or* 
ders  Of  intelligent  beings,  and  pass  through  new 
scenes  and  changes  in  distant  .worUs,— and, 
when  we  consider  that  our  relation  to  time  may 
be  dissolved,  and  our  connexion  with  eternity 
commence,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months  or 
years,  or  even  before  the  sun  sbaQ  have  described 
another  circuit  around  the  earth— 4io  inquiry 
can  appear  so  momentous  and  interesting,  a* 
that  which  leads  to  the  determination  of  our 
future  and  eternal  destiny,  and  of  those  realities 
which  await  us  beyond  the  tomb.  To  remain 
insensible  to  the  importance  of  such  an  inquiry, 
and  unafl*ected  at  the  prospect  of  the  result-  to 
which  it  may  lead, — while  we  are  feelingly  alive 
to  all  the  pahry  concerns  and  little  ills  d*  life,— 
would  argue  the  most  unaccountable  stupiditf, 
inconsistency,  and  infatuation. 

The  man  whose  heart  pants  after  substantial 
knowledge  and  felicity,  whose  affections  centre 
on  the  Author  of  his  existence,  and  who  delights 
to  contemplate  his  character,  and  perfections, 
will  enter  with  pleasure  on  every  investigation, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  throw  a  light  on  the 
scene  of  his  future  destination.  He  will  weigh, 
with  impartiality,  every  consideration,  and  will 
seize,  with  delight,  upon  every  argument,  by 
which  a  full  conviction  of  his  immortal  destiny 
may  be  indelibly  riveted  upon  his  mind ;  and  Iw 
will  endeavour  to  cheer  his  soul  amidst  the  sor* 
rows  of  mortality,  with  the  consideration,  that 
"  when  the  earthly  house  of  his  tabemade  is 
dissolved,  he  has  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not 
made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.*' 

In  illustrating  the  evidences  of  a  future  state, 
I  shall,  in  the  Jirst  plaee^  state  some  of  those 
proo&  which  reason,  or  the  light  of  nature,  fur- 
nishes, of  roan's  eternal  destination — and,  m- 
eondfyf  those  which  are  derived  firom  the  system 
of  revelation. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


PBOOFB  OF  A  FUTURE  STATE  FROM  THE  UGHT  OF  NATURE. 


Tbx  eridencefl  of  a  futture  Mate  which  the  light 
of  reatoo  afTords,  though  not  eo  clear  and  de- 
cinve  ai  thoee  which  are  derived  from  divine 
>^elatioaj  are  worthy  of  the  serious  coosidera- 
^on  of  every  one  in  whose  mind  the  least  doubt 
mains  od  this  important  subject.  The  con^ 
▼ictioQ  they  are  calculated  to  produce,  when 
ittentively  weighed,  is  sufficient  to  leave  every 
OM  withoot  excuse  who  trifles  with  the  concerns 
of  hit  future  destiny,  and  overlooks  his  relation 
to  the  eternal  world.  Though  the  Deity  is  in- 
visible to  mortal  eyes,  yet  his  existence  and  per- 
vious are  clearly  demonstrated  by  his  visible 
operati(»s,  and  he  has  notlefl  himself  without  a 
witness  to  his  beneficence,  in  any  age,  "  in  his 
giving  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons, 
tod  filling  our  hearts  with  food  and  gladnefls.** 
In  like  manner,  though  the  realities  c£  a  future 
world  are  not  presented  directly  to  the  eye  of 
Mose,  yet  the  (acuities  with  which  man  is  en- 
dowed, when  properly  exercised  on  all  the  phy- 
sical and  Bioral  scenes  which  the  universe  dis- 
phyi,  are  sufficient  to  evince  the  high  degree  of 
probability,  if  not  absolute  certainty,  that  his 
ilivatioo  and  his  sphere  of  action  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  narrow  limits  of  thd  present  world, 
but  have  a  relation  to  a  future  and  an  immortal 
existence.^— In  iUustrating  this  topic,  I  shall 
waive  the  consideration  of  several  of  those  meta- 
physioal  argoments  which  have  been  adduced  by 
phkosophers  and  divines,  founded  on  the  inmui- 
teriality  of  the  human  soul,  and  confine  myself 
diiefly  to  those  popular  considerations,  which 
•re  level  to  every  capacity,  and,  perhaps,  more 
cooviactBg  dian  the  subtle  and  refined  disquisi* 
tioBS  of  metaphysical  minds. 


SECTION  I.. 

OSr    THS    UmTKKSAX.    BELIEF    WHICH    TBX 

jXKrrmiirB  or  doiobtalitt  has  obtained 

m  AJLL  AOBS. 

It  forms  a  presumptive  proof  of  the  immor- 
tditj  of  man,  that  this  doctrine  has  obtained 
universal  belief  among  all  nations,  and  in  every 
period  of  time. 

That  the  thinking  principle  in  man  is  of  an 
fannortal  nature,  was  believed  by.  the  ancient 
Sgyptians,  the  Persians,  the  Phenicians,  the 
S^rtliianB,  the  Celts,  the  Druids,  the  Assyrians, 
—by  the  wiseet  and  the  most  celebrated  cbarao- 
l  the  GrtNks  tnd  Romans,  and  by  al» 


most  every  other  ancient  nation  and  tribe  whose 
records  Imve  rmuihed  our  times.  The  notions,, 
indeed,  which  many  of  them  entertained  of  the 
scenes  of  futurity  were  very  obscure  and  imper- 
fect ;  but  they  all  embraced  the  idea,  that  death 
is  not  the  destruction  of  the  rational  soul,  but 
only  its  introduction  to  anew  and  unknown  state 
of  existence.  The  ancient  Scjrthians  believed 
that  death  was  only  a  change  of  habitation ;  and 
the  Magian -fleet,  which  prevailed  in  Babylonia, 
Medui,  Assyria,  and  Persia,  admitted  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  rewards  and  punishments.  The 
doctrines  Uught  by  the  second  Zoroaster,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Darius,  were,  "  that  there 
is  <Mie  Supreme  Being,  independent  and  self-ex- 
istent from  all  eternity  ;  that  under  him  there  are 
two  angels,  one  the  angel  of  light,  who  is  the 
author  of  all  good ;  and  the  ether  the  angel  of 
darkness,  who  is  the  author  of  all  evil :  that  they 
are  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  each  other ;  that 
where  the  angel  of  tight  prevails,  there  good 
reigns ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  darkness 
prevails,  there  evil  takes  place;  that  this  strag- 
gle shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world :  that 
then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and  a 
day  of  judgment,  wherein  all  shall  receive  a  just 
retribution,  according  to  their  works.  AAer 
which,  the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples 
shall  go  into  a  workl  of  their  own,  where  they 
shall  suffer,  in  everlasting  darkness,  the  punislK 
raent  of  their  evil  deeds ;  and  the  angel  of  light 
and  his  disciples  shall  also  go  into  a  worid  of 
their  own,  where  they  shall  receive,  in  everlasU 
ing  light,  the  reward  due  to  their  good  deeds ; 
that  aher  this  they  shall  remain  separated  for 
ever,  and  light  and  darkness  be  no  more  mixed 
to  all  eternity.''^  The  remains  of  this  sect, 
which  are  scattered  over  Persia  and  India,  still 
hoU  the  same  doctrines,  without  any  variation, 
even  at  this  day. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Plato,  Socrates,  and  other 
Xjrreek  philosophers,  held  the  doctrine  of  the 
souHs  inunortality.  In  his  adanirable  dialogue, 
enUtled,  «  The  Phedon,"  Plato  represenU  So- 
crates, a  litde  before  his  death,  encompassed  with 
a  circle  of  philosophers,  and  discoursing  with 
them  on  the  arguments  which  prove  the  eternal 
destuy  of  man.  "  When  the  dead,'*  says  he, 
"  are  arrived  at  the  rendezvous  of  departed  souls, 
whither  their  angel  conducts  them,  they  are  all 
judged.  Those  who  have  passed  theb  lives  in  a 
mannsr  neither  entirely  oriminal,  nor  absolntely 

*  RoUlns*  Ancient  Btstoiy,  VOL  IL 
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iuioooiit,  are  mbI  into  a  place  where  tber  miftr 
pains  proportioned  to  their  faults,  till,  being 
purged  and  cleansed  of  their  guilt,  and  after-' 
wards  restored  to  liberty,  they  receive  the  reward 
of  the  good  actions  they  have  done  in  the  body. 
Those  who  are  judged  to  be  incurable,  on  ao- 
count  of  the  greatness  of  their  crintes,  the  fatal 
destiny  that  passes  judgment  upon  them,  huris 
them  into  Tartarus,  from  whence  they  never  de- 
part. Those  who  are  found  guilty  of  crimes, 
great  indeed,  but  worthy  of  pardon,  who  have 
committed  violences,  in  the  transports  of  rage, 
against  their  &ther  or  mother,  or  have  killed 
some  one  in  a  like  emotion,  and  afterwards  re- 
pented—suffer  the  same  pimishroent  with  the  last, 
but  for  a  time  only,  till  by  prayers  and  supplica- 
tions, they  have  obtained  pardon  firom  those  they 
have  injured.  But  those  who  have  passed  through 
life  with  peculiar  sanctity  of  manners,  are  re- 
ceived on  high  bto  a  pure  region,  where  they 
live  without  their  bodies  to  all  eternity,  in  a 
series  of  joys  and  delights  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed." From  such  considerations,  Socrates 
concludes,  "  if  the  soul  be  immortal,  it  requires 
to  be  cultivated  with  aUention,  not  only  for  what 
we  call  the  time  of  life,  but  for  that  which  is  to 
follow,  I  mean  eternity  ;  and  the  least  neglect  k 
tliis  point  may  be  attended  with  endless  conse- 
quences. If  death  were  the  6nal  dissolufion  of 
being,  the  wicked  would  be  great  gainers  by  it, 
by  being  delivered  at  once  from  their  bodies,  their 
souls,  and  their  vices ;  but  as  the  soul  is  immor- 
tal, it  has  no  other  means  of  being  freed  firom  its 
evib,  nor  any  safety  for  it,  but  in  becoming  very 
^ood  and  very  wise ;  for  it  carriee  nothing  with 
It,  but  its  good  or  bad  deeds,  its  virtues  and  vices, 
which  are  commonly  the  consequences  of  the 
education  it  has  received,  and  the  causes  of  eter^ 
nat  happiness  or  misery."  Having  hdd  such 
discourses  with  his  friends,  he  kept  silent  for 
some  time,  and  then  drank  off  the  whole  of  the 
poisonous  draught  whidi  had  been  put  into  his 
hand,  with  amazing  tranquillity,  and  an  inex- 
pressible serenity  of  aspect,  as  one  who  was 
about  to  exchange  a  short  and  wretched  life,  for 
a -blessed  and  eternal  existence. 

The  descriptions  and  allusions,  contained  in 
the  wriliius  of  the  ancient  poets,  are  a  convin- 
cing prooff  that  the  notion  of  the  soul's  immortal- 
ity was  a  universal  opinion  in  the  times  in  which 
they  wrote,  and  among  the  nations  to  whom  their 
writings  were  addressed.  Homer's  account  of 
the  descent  of  Ulysses  intp  hell,  and  his  descrip- 
tion of  Minos  in  the  shades  below,  distriboting 
justice  to  the  dead  assembled  in  troops  arouiid 
his  tribonal,  and  pronouncing  irrevocable  judg- 
ments, which  dedde  their  everlasting  &te,  de- 
nonstrate,  that  they  entertained  the  belief,  that 
virtues  are  rewarded,  and  that  crimes  are  pu»- 
Ished,  in  another  state  of  existence.  The  poems 
of  Ovid  and  Virgil  contain  a  variety  of  deserip- 
lioos,  in  which  this  nne  opimoiif  are  involTed. 


Their  notions  of  (utore  punishmeot  are  teC  fxik 
in  the  descriptions  they  give  of  Lmon,  who  waa 
fostened  to  a  wheel,  and  whirled  about  continii* 
ally  with  a  swift  and  rapid  motion— of  Tantatu^ 
who,  for  the  k)athsome  banquet  he  made  for  th» 
gods^  was  set  in  water  up  to  the  chin,  with  applet 
hanging  to  his  very  lips,  yet  had  no  power  either 
to  stoop  to  the  one  to  quench  his  raging  thir^,  or 
to  reach  to  the  other  to  satisfy  his  craving  appotito 
^-of  the  Jifyf  damghun  of  Danaus^  who,  for  the 
barbarous  massacre  of  their  husbands  in  one 
night,  were  condemned  in  hett  to  fill  a  barrel  full 
of  hdes  with  water,  which  ran  out  again  as  fast 
as  it  was  filled— of  Sis^pkuM^  who,  for  his  rob- 
beries, was  set  to  roll  a  great  stone  up  a  steep 
hill,  which,  when  it  was  jusl  at  the  top,  suddenly 
fell  down  again,  and  so  renewed  his  labour — and 
of  Tihfut^  who  was  adjudged  to  have  a  vulture 
to  feed  upon  his  liver  and  entrails,  which  still 
grew  and  increased  as  they  were  devoured  w— 
Their  noticos  of  foture  happiness  are  imbodied 
in  the  descriptions  they  have  given  of  the  Hes- 
perian gardens,  and  the  Elysian  fieUs,  where  the 
sods  of  the  virtuous  rest  secure  from  every  dan- 
ger, and  enjoy  perpetual  and  uninterrupted  bliss. 
And  as  the  nations  of  antiquity  recognised 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  sUte  of  existence,  so 
there  is  scarcely  a  nation  or  tribe  of  mankind^ 
presently  existing,  however  barbarous  and  untu- 
tored, in  which  the  same  opinion  does  not  pre- 
vail. The  nativea  of  the  Society  /sfes  believe, 
that  after  death,  there*  is  not  only  a  state  of  con- 
scious existence,  but  degrees  of  eminence  and 
felicity,  according  as  men  have  been  more  or 
less  pleasing  to  the  Eatava,  or  Deity,  while  upon 
earth.  The  chiefs  of  the  Frimdty  Jdandt  b»- 
lieve  in  the  immortality  of  their  soul,  which,  at 
death,  they  say  is  immediately  conveyed  in  a 
fast-sailing  canoe,  to  a  distant  country,  called 
Doobludha,  which  they  describe  as  resembling 
the  Mahometan  paradise, — that  those  who  are 
conveyed  thither  are  no  more  subjea  to  death, 
but  feast  on  all  the  favourite  productions  of  their 
native  soil,  with  which  this  blissful  abode  is 
plentifully  fiimisbed.  The  Aeie  ZeaUmdtn 
believe,  that  the  third  day  afler  the  interment  of 
a  man,  the  heart  separates  itself  fitm  the  corpae, 
and  that  this  separation  is  announced  by  a  ge- 
neral breeze  of  wind,  which  gives  warning  oC 
its  approach,  by  an  inferior  divinity  that  hovers 
over  the  grave,  and  who  carries  it  to  the  clouds. 
They  believe  that  the  soul  of  the  man  whoia 
flesh  is  devoured  by  the  enemy,  is  doomed  to  a 
perpetual  fire,  while  the  soul  of  the  man  whcne 
body  has  been  rescued  from  those  that  kiUad 
him,  and  the  souls  of  all  who  die  a  natorak  death, 
ascend  to  the  habitations  of  the  gods.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Pdaw  Idandt,  according  to  the 
account  of  Captain  Wilson,  although  they  hscva 
few  religious  riles  and  eereooniea,  believe  la 
one  Supreme  Being,  and  in  a  future  siata  off 
rewarda  and  puairiSaaate.    In  tba  reUgmi  cC 
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tM  K^bime  Tartan^  the  doctrine  of  a  future 
fltte  holds  a  conspicuous  pkce.  They  believe 
that  hell  is  situated  in  the  middle  region,  be- 
tween heaven  and  earth,  and  their  devus  are  re- 
presented with  all  sorts  of  frightful  forms,  oT  a 
black  and  hideous  aspect,  with  the  heads  of  goats, 
lions,  and  unicorns.  Their  holy  lamas,  who 
have  obtained  a  victory  over  all  their  passions, 
•re  supposed  to  pass  immediately  into  heaven, 
^vhere  they  enjoy  perfect  rest,  and  exercise 
•hemeelves  in  divine  service.  The  Samoudimna 
flf  Northern  Tartary  believe,  that  there  is  one 
Sopreoe  Being,  that  he  is  our  all-merciiul  and. 
mniii^an  Parent,  and  that  he  will  reward  with  a 
liappy  stalls  hereafter,  those  whe  live  virtuously 
dn  this  wiosld.  The  Birmmn»  believe  in  the 
mnaaigraUon  of  souls,  afier  which,  they  main- 
tain,  that  ihe  radically  bad  will  be  sentenced  to 
Ust^  punishmsnti  while  the  good  will  enjoy 
eternal  happiness  on  a  mountain  called  Meru. 

The  varioni  tribea  which  inhabit  the  continent 
of  Africa,  in  so  iar  a0  we  are  acquainted  with 
their  religions  opinions,  appear  to  recognise  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state.  "  I  was  lately  din- 
ooursing  on  this  subject,"  saya  Mr.  Addison,  in 
cna  of  his  Spectators,  *<  with  a  learned  person, 
vrbo  has  been  very  nnch  conversant  among  the 
inhabitamsof  the  most  western  parts  of  Africa. 
Upon  his  convening  with  several  in  that  coun- 
try, be  tefis  me,  that  their  notions  of  heaven  or 
€f  a  future  state  of  happbess,  is  this— that  every 
thing  we  there  wish  for  will  immediately  present 
itself  to  us.  We  find,  say  they,*  that  ouilsouIs 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  require  variety, 
and  are  not  capable  of  being  always  delighted 
with  the  same  objects.  The  Supreme  Being, 
tbeveibre,  in  compliance  with  this  state  of  hap- 
phisu  which  he  has  implanted  in  the  soul  of 
man,  will  raise  up,  from  time  to  time,  say  they, 
•very  gratification  which  it  is  in  the  human  na- 
tore  to  be  pleased  with.  If  we  wish  to  be  in 
ffores  or  Umers,amoag  running  streams  or  &Us 
of  water,  we  riwll  immediately  find  ourselves  in 
the  nidst  of  such* scene  as  we  desire.  If  we 
weald  be  entertained  with  music,  and  the  melody 
of  sounds,  the  concert  arises  upon  our  wish,  and 
the  whole  region  about  us  is  filled  with  harmony. 
In  short,  every  desire  will  be  followed  by  frui- 
tion; and  whatever  a  man's  inclination  directs 
him  to,  will  be  present  with  him." — The  Ne- 
groes, and  other  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of 
AfHca,  according  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Park, 
Wlieve  in  one  Supreme  Ruler,  and  e&pect  here- 
after to  enter  into  a  state  of  misery  or  felicity. 
The  GaUas  of  Abyssinia,  though  they  reject 
Ihe  iioctrine  of  fiiture  puntsbroent,  adroit  the 
reality  of  a  future  stale.  The  Mandingocs,  the 
Jalofl^  the  Feloopo,  the  Foulahs,  the  Moors,  and 
all  the  other  taibes  who  have  embraced  the  Mfr- 
fidlh,  recognise  the  doctrine  of  the 
ity  of  the  soul,  and  of  future  rewards  in 
«  cektial  paradifo.    The  natives  of  Dahomy 


entertain  the  same  belief;  and  hence,  it  is  a 
common  practice  with  the  sovereign  of  that 
country,  to  send  an  account  to  his  forefathers  pf 
any  remarkable  event,  by  delivering  a  message 
to  whoever  may  happen  to  be  near  him  at  the 
time,  and  then  ordering  his  head  to  be  chopped 
off  immediately,  that  he  may  serve  as  a  courier, 
to  convey  intelligence  to  the  worU  of  spirits.* 

The  Persians  are  saki  to  leave  one  part  of  their 
giaves  open,  from  a  belief  tiiat  the  dead  will  be 
reanimated,  and  visited  by  angeb,  who  will  ap- 
point them  to  their  appropriate  abodes  in  a  futive 
state.  From  a  similar  beKef,  thousands  of  Hin- 
doo widows  annually  sacrifice  themselves  on  the 
funeral  piles  of  their  deceased  husbands,  m  the 
hope  of  enjoying  with  them  the  felicities  of  eter- 
nal life. — The  Japanese  believe,  that  the  soub 
of  men  and  beasts  are  alike  immortal ;  that  a 
just  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments 
takes  place  afler  death ;  that  there  are  different 
degrees  of  happiness,  as  well  as  of  punishment, 
and  that  the  souls  of  the  wicked  transmigrate, 
afler  death,  into  the  bodies  of  animals,  uid  at 
last,  in  case  of  amendment,  are  translated  back 
again  into  the  human  form.  |  From  a  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  a  future  work),  the  Wahabee 
Arabs  regard  it  as  impious  to  mourn  for  the 
dead,  who,  they  say,  are  enjoyhig  felicity  with 
Mahomet  in  paradise ;  and  the  Javanese  make 
several  fi»asts,  on  the  decease  of  theu*  friends  and 
relations,  to  commemorate  their  entrance  into  a 
worid  of  bliss.— The  North  American  Indians 
believe  that,  beyond  the  most  distant  mountains 
of  their  coimtry,  there  is  a  wide  river;  beyond 
that  river  a  great  country ;  on  the  other  dde  of 
that  country,  a  worU  of  water;  in  that  water 
are  a  thousand  islands,  full  of  trees  and  streams 
of  water,  and  that  a  thousand  buffak)es,  and  ten 
thousand  deer,  graze  on  the  hills,  or  rummate  in 
the  valleys.  When  they  die,  they  are  persuaded 
that  the  Great  Spirit  will  conduct  them  to  this 
land  of  souls. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  not  only  the  philosophera 
of  antiquity,  and  the  most  civilized  nations  pre- 
sently existing  on  the  globe,  have  recognised 
the  doctrUie  of  the  hmnortality  of  man,  but  that 
even  the  most  savage  and  untutored  tribes  fortify 
their  minds  in  the  prospect  of  death,  with  the 
hope  of  a  happiness  commensurate  to  their  de- 
sires, in  the  regions  beyond  the  grave. 

"  E'en  the  poor  Indian  whose  iintutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  In  clouds,  or  h<ar«  lum  In  the  wind, 
Whu»e  soul  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  solar  walk  or  mlllty  way — 
Yet  simple  nature  to  his  hope  lia»  given 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill  an  humbler  heaven ; 
8oroe  saOsr  world  in  depth  of  woods  embraced, 
Some  happier  island  in  the  watery  waste, 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  hohoUl, 
No  fiends  turroent,  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold^— 
And  thinks,  admitted  to  yon  equal  sky, 
Bis  faltlkful  dog  shall  bear  him  company."— Pflpsi 


18* 


•  M'I.eod'8  Voyage  to  Africa,  ia90«  p.  61. 
t  Tbunbezg's  Travels. 
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Among  the  ouraerout  and  diversified  tribes 
that  are  acattered  ofer  the  different  regiona  of 
the  earth,  that  agree  in  scarcely  any  other  senti- 
ment  or  article  of  religious  belief,  we  here  find 
the  most  perfect  harmony,  in  their  recognition  of 
a  Supreme  Intelligence,  and  in  their  belief  that 
the  sool  Bur?ives  the  diasokition  of  iu  saortal 
frame.  And,  as  Ckero  long  since  observed, 
*'  In  every  thing  the  consent  u  all  nations  is  to 
be  aocounflbd  the  law  of  nattire,  and  to  resist  it, 
.is  to  resist  the  voice  of  Ood."  For  we  can 
scarcely  soppose,  in  consistency  with  the  divine 
perfectioM,  that  an  error,  on  a  subiect  of  so 
vast  importance  to  mankind,  should  obtain  the 
oniversal  belief  of  all  nations  and  ages,  and  that 
God  himself  would  suffer  a  world  of  rational 
beings,  throughout  every  generation,  to  be  car- 
ried awiy  by  a  dekision,  and  to  be  tantalised  by 
a  hope  which  has  no  feundation  in  nature,  and 
which  is  oontrary  to  the  plan  of  his  moral  govern- 
ment. It  is  true,  indeed,  that  several  of  the 
opinions  to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  and 
many  others  which  prevail  among  the  uncivilised 
tribes  of  mankind,  in  regard  to  the  conditum  of 
disembodied  spirits,  and  the  naturt  of  future 
happiness,  are  very  erroneous  and  imperfect; 
but  they  all  recognise  this  grand  and  important 
truth,  that  death  is  not  the  destruction  of  {he 
rational  soul,  and  that  man  is  destined  to  an  im- 
mortal existence.  Their  erroneous  conceptions 
in  nspect  to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of 
the  future  world  may  be  easily  accounted  for, 
Crom  a  consideration  of  the  imperfect  concep- 
tions they  have  formed  of  the  Divine  Being, 
and  of  the  principles  of  bis  moral  government ; 
firom  their  ignorance  of  thoee  leading  principles 
and  ssoral  laws,  by  which  the  Almighty  regulates 
the  intelligent  universe ;  from  the  false  ide^  they 
have  been  led  to  entertain  respecting  the  nature 
of  substantial  happiness;  from  the  cruel  and 
absurd  practices  connected  with  the  system  of 
pagjui  superstition;  firom  the  intellectual  dark- 
ness which  has  brooded  over  the-  human  race 
ever  since  the  fall  of  man ;  and  from  the  univer* 
sal  prevalence  of  thoee  depraved  dispositions 
and  affections,  which  characterize  the  untutored 
tribes  on  whob  the  light  o£  revelation  has  never 
shone. 

To  whatever  ouise  this  universal  belief  of  a 
future  existence  is  to  be  traced — whether  to  a 
universal  tradition  derived  from  the  first  parents 
of  the  human  race ;  to' an  innate  sentiment  ori- 
ginally impressed  on  the  soul  of  man ;  to  a  divine 
revelation  disseminated  and  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another,  or  to  the  deductions  of 
human  reasons-it  forms  a  strong  presumption, 
and  a  powerful  argument,  in  favour  of  the  posi- 
tion we  are  now  endeavouring  to  support.  If  it 
is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  original  progenitors  of 
madund,  it  roust  be  regarded  as  one  of  thoee 
truths  whidi  were  recognised  1^  man  in  a  state 
of  innocence,  when  his  affections  were  pure,  and 


his  understanding  fiutified  against  dkhinoD  airf 
error.  If  it  be  a  sentiment  which  was  origtaaUy 
impressed  on  the  human  soul  by  the  hand  of  its 
Creator,  we  do  violence  to  the  law  of  our  aBlare, 
when  we  disregard  its  intimations,  or  iMsmpt  to 
resist  the  ibree  of  its  evidence.  If  itoujjhttobs 
considered  as  originally  derived  from  RevelatkBi 
then  it  is  corroborative  of  the  truth  of  the  Sacred 
Records,  in  which  **  life  and  inunovtality'*  ara 
clearly  exhibited.  And,  if  it  be  regarded  as  Hke- 
wiM  one  of  the  deductions  of  natural  reason,  w« 
are  left  without  excuse,  if  we  attempt  to  obscure 
its  evidence,  or  to  overlook  the  impmrtant  tonss 
quences  which  it  involves.—- As  the  consent  of  aO 
nations  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  pow* 
erfiil  argument  for  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  so 
the  universal  belief  of  mankind  in  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state  ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  strong  pro- 
sumption  that  it  is  feunded  upon  truth.  The 
human  mind  is  so  oonstiiuted,  that,  when  left  to 
its  native  unbiassed  energies,  it  necessarily  in- 
fers the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Intetligence,  firom 
the  existence  of  matter,  and  the  eoonomy  of  ths 
material  workl ;  and,  firom  the  nature  of  the  bn- 
man  feculties,  and  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
it  b  ahnoet  as  infeJliUy  led  to  oonehale,  that  a 
future  existence  is  neeessary,  in  order  to  gratify 
the  boundieas  dssires  of  the  hmaan  sou),  and  to 
vindicate  the  wisdom  and  redttnde  of  the  moral 
Governor  of  the  workl.  These  two  grand  truths, 
which  constitute  the  foundation  of  all  religion, 
and  of  eveiy  thing  that  is  interesting  to  man  as 
an  mtelligent  agoit,  are  interwoven  with  the  the- 
ological creed  of  all  nations ;  and,  in  afanoet  every 
instance,  where  the  one  is  called  in  question,  the 
other  is  undermined  or  denied :  so  that  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  man  may  be  consi- 
dered as  resting  on  the  same  foundation  as  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Intelligence. 

It  must  indeed  be  admiUed,  that  indirkktb 
have  appeared  in  every  age,  who  have  endeavour^ 
ed  to  call  in  question,  or  to  deny,  this  fimdamen- 
tal  truth.  But  this  circumstance  forms  no  valid 
objection  to  the  force  of  the%rgument  to  which  I 
have  now  adverted.  For  the  number  of  such 
persons  has  been  extremely  small,  when  compar- 
ed with  the  mass  of  mankind ;  and  their  optnioos 
on  this  subject  have  generally  originated  either 
from  wilful  ignorance ;  from  an  affectation  of  sin- 
gularity and  of  appearing  superior  to  vulgar  fears  ; 
or  from  indulging  in  a  course  of  wickeihiess  and 
impiety,  which  has  led  them  to  wi^,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  believe,  that  there  are  neither  punisb- 
menU  nor  rewards  beyond  the  grave.  If  it  ap- 
pear strange  and  unnatural  that  any  man  shoiid 
wish  his  soul  to  be  mortal,  Hierocles  assigns  tlie 
true  reason  of  it :  "A  wicked  man,**  says  he, 
*^  is  afiuid  of  his  judge,  and  therefore  wishes  his 
soul  and  body  may  perish  together  by  death, 
rather  than  it  should  appear  before  the  tribunal 
ofGod.'*  If  a  number  of  fools  sbouU  think  fit 
to  pot  out  their  own  eyas,  to  prsvsnt  tbeoi  kvm 
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Win  tiM  flfladi  of  H^,  u  Deaocritut,  the 
anriwl  phfloeopher,  was  nid  to  have  done,  it 
wooU  form  no  argument  to  prove  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  blind.  And,  if  a  few  sceptics 
and  profltgales  eodearow  to  blind  the  eyes  of 
Ibek  undentxaidiBg  by  sophistr/  and  licentious- 
mam,  it  cannot  prevent  the  tight  of  reason,  which 
imreils  the  realities  of  a  Ibture  world,  from  shin* 
ing  on  the  rest  of  moakind,  nor  constitute  the 
iliglMest  nrgnment  to  pioTe  the  fidlae/  of  the 
\  tb^  deny. 


SECTION  n. 
ev  TKB  sssiRB  or  rrrriTRK  xxisrsircx  in* 

FLAVTBD  IH  THB  HUKAIf  MIHD. 

Those  strong  and  restless  desires  afW  future 
TJffttnft  and  enjoyment,  which  are  Implanted 
li  the  soul  of  man,  are  a  strong  presumpttTO 
proof  that  he  is  possessed  of  an  immortal  na* 
tore. 

Thsre  kno human  being  who  feels  full  satis- 
ftkOtion  in  bis  present  enjoyments.  The  mind 
is  for  eter  on  the  wing  in  the  pursuit  of  new  w> 
<|nireaaenls,  of  new  objects,  ukI,  if  possible,  of 
higher  degrees  of  Micity,  than  the  present  mo- 
ment e«  afford.  However  eiqubito  any  par- 
ticular enjoyment  may  ssmetimes  be  found,  it 
■Don  begins  to  lose  its  relish,  and  to  pall  the  in- 
teUectoal  appetite.  Hence  the  roracious  desire, 
B|iparent  among  all  ranks,  for  variety  of  amuse- 
ments, both  of  a  sensitive,  and  of  an  intellectual 
nalnre.  Hence  the  keen  desire  for  novelty,  for 
tales  of  wonder,  for  beautiful  and  splendid  ezhi- 
bitioos,  and  for  intelligence  respecting  the  pas- 
sing oocorrcsiees  of  the  day.  Hence  the  eager* 
nees  with  which  the  daily  newspapers  are  read 
by  all  ranks  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure 
them.  However  novel  or  interesting  the  events 
which  are  detailed  to-day,  an  appetite  for  fresh 
intelligence  is  efcited  before  to-morrow.  Amidst 
Ihe  nwnerous  objects  which  are  daily  soliciting 
attention,  amidst  thb  variety  of  inteHigSnce  which 
%ewamongei8  have  carefiilly  selected  lor  the  grati- 
Scation  c^  every  taste,  and  amidst  the  fictitious 
scenes  depicted  by  the  novelist  and  the  poet — 
**  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear 
with  bearing."  Hence,  loo,  the  insatiable  de- 
sires of  the  miser  in  accumulating  riches,  and 
the  unremitting  career  of  ambition,  in  its  pur- 
sttit  of  honours  and  of  fame.  And  hence  the 
nrdoor  with  whidi  the  philosopher  prosecutes 
one  discovery  after  another,  without  ever  ar- 
riving at  a  resting-point,  or  sitting  down  con- 
teoted  with  his  present  attainments.  When 
Archimedes  had  ^soovered  the  mode  of  deter- 
minqg  the  relative  quantities  of  gold  and  silver 
m  Hiero's  crowa,  did  he  rest  satisfied  with  this 
mtm  mtqnmmil  No.  The  ocstacy  he  fott 
3 


at  the  discovery,  when  he  leaped  ftAm  the  bathy 
and  ran  naked  thurough  the  streets  of  Syracuse, 
crying,  '^I  have  found  it,  Hiave  found  i^'— sooo 
subsided  iiMo'  indifierence,  and  his  mind  pushed 
forward  in  quest  of  new  discoveries.  Whan 
Newton  ascertained  the  law  of  universal  gravi- 
tation, and  Franklin  dasceverad  the  idantity  oC 
lightning  and  the  electrie  fluid,  and  folt  the  trans- 
ports which  such  discoveries  must  faMe  excited, 
did  they  skoken  their  pace  in  the  road  of  scaen« 
tific  discovery,  or  sit  down  eontsnteffwith  their 
past  research  ?  No.  One  disaovery  gave  a* 
stimulus  to  the  pursuit  of  another,  and  their  ca* 
reer  of  improvement  only  terminated  with  their 
lives.  AAer  Alexander  had  led  his  victorioua 
armies  over  Persia,  Babykmia,  Syria,  Egrpt, 
and  India,  and  bad  oonqaered  the  greater  pai«  of 
the  known  worid,  did  he  sit  down  hi  peace,  and 
enjoy  the  firuitofhiseonqnestsl  No.  His  de- 
sires after  new  projects,  and  new  espeditioao^ 
remained  insatiable;  ^^  arabitioa  foseevea  to 
madness ;  and  when  the  phibsepher  Anaxarehaa 
told  him,  there  was  an  infinite  number  of  worids, 
he  wept  at  the  thou^^t  that  his  ooaqoeits  wise 
ooofined  to  one. . 

These  restlem  and  cmboanded  desiret  an  to  he 
found  agitaUng  the  breasu  of  men  of  all  nations, 
ofall  ranks  and  conditions  in  lifo.  If  we  ascend 
the  thrones  of  princes,  if  we  enter  the  palaces  of 
the  great,  if  we  walk  through  the  mansions  of 
oourtiers  and  statesmen,  if  we  pry  into  the  abodes 
of  poverty  and  indigence,  if  we  mmgle  with  poets 
or  philosophers,  wUh  manufiustorers,  merchants, 
mechanics,  peasants,  or  beggars  j  if  we  gamy 
the  busy,  bustling  scene  of  a  hurge  city,  the  se* 
questered  village,  or  the  cot  which  staioiids  in  the 
lonely  desert— we  shall  find,  in  every  sittHUion, 
and  oniony  every  class,  beings  animated  with 
desires  of  happiness,  which  no  presmit  ei^oy- 
ment  can  graUly,  and  which  no  object  within  tho 
limttaof  time  can  folly  satiate.  Whether  we 
choose  to  indulge  in  ignorance,  or  to  prosecute 
the  path  of  knowledge ;  to  foiter  in  indolence,  or 
to  evert  our  active  powers  widi  unrsmitttng  eaer* 
gy ;  to  mingle  with  social  beings,  or  to  flee  to  the 
haunts  of  solitude, — we  feel  a  vacinnn  in  the 
mind,  which  nothing  around  tis  can  fill  up;  a 
longing  after  new  objects  and  enjoyments,  which 
nothing  earthly  can  fully  satisfy.  Regardless 
of  the  past,  and  unsatisfied  with  the  present,  the 
soul  of  man  foasts  itself  on  the  hope  of  enjoy« 
ments  which  it  has  never  yet  possessed 

"  Hope  springs  etsmal  in  the  human  breast; 
Man  never  U,  but  always  to  U  blest 
The  loul  uneasy,  and  confined  from  home^ 
Rests  and  expatiates  In  a  Ufe  to  come." 

That  the  desire  of  immortality  is  commoa, 
and  natural  to  all  men,  appears  fiwn  a  varie^  of 
actions,  which,  can  scarcely  be  accounted  for  on 
an^  other  principle,  and  which  prove  that  the 
mind  foels  conscious  of  its  iotmKHrtal  destiny* 
Why,  otherwise,  should  men  be  aoxiooi  abool 
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their  reputatioO)  and  solidtotu  to  Mcare  their 
namee  worn  oblivion,  and  to  perpetuate  their 
ftiaiei  afler  they  have  descended  into  the  grave  ? 
To  accomplish  such  objects,  and  to  gratify  such 
desirvs,  poets,  orators,  and  historians,  have  been 
flattered  and  rewarded  to  celebrate  their  actions ; 
monuments  of  marble  and  of  brass  have  been 
erected  to  represent  their  persons,  and  inscrip- 
tions engrav^  in  the  solid  rock,  to  convey  to 
ftitiire  generations  a  record  of  the  expbits  they 
had  adiieved.  Lofty  columns,  triumphal  arches, 
towwing  pyramids,  magnificent  templet,  palaces, 
and  mausoleums  have  been  reared,  to  eternize 
their  fiune,  and  to  make  them  live,  as  it  were, 
in  the  eyes  of  their  successors,  through  all  the 
future  ages  of  time.  But,  if  the  soul  be  destined 
to  destruction  at  the  hour  of  death,  why  shoukl 
man  be  anxious  about  what  shall  happen,  or 
what  shall  not  happen  hereafter,  when  he  is  re- 
duced to  a  mere  non-entity,  and  banished  for 
ever  from  the  universe  of  God?  He  can  have  no 
interest  in  any  events  that  may  befall  the  living 
world  when  he  is  cancelled  from  the  face  of  crea- 
tion, a»d  when  the  spark  of  intelligence  he  pos- 
sessed is  quenched  in  everlasting  night.  If  any 
man  be  fully  convinced  that  the  grave  puts  a 
final  period  to  his  existence,  the  only  comntleiU 
action  he  can^perform,  when  he  finds  his  earthly 
wishes  and  expectations  frustrated,  is  to  rush 
into  the  arms  of  death,  and  rid  himself  at  once 
of  all  the  evils  connected  with  his  being.  But 
we  find  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  notwith- 
standing the  numerous  illl  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected, still  clinging  with  eagerness  to  their 
qiortal  existence,  awl  looking  forward,  with  a 
certain  degree  of  hope,  to  a  termination  of  their 
Bonrows. 

— "  They  rather  choose  to  bear  those  Ills  they  have 
Than  fly  to  others  that  thoy  know  not  of." 

There  is,  1  presuriie,  no  individual  in  a  sound 
state  of  mind,  who  can  entirely  throw  aside  all 
concern  about  his  posthumous  reputation,  and 
about  the  events  that  may  happen  in  the  world 
after  his  decease.  And  if  so,  it  clearly  demon- 
strates, not  only  that  he  does  not  wiM,  but  that 
ne  does  not  even  auppoM  that  his  existence  will 
be  {or  ever  extinguished  at  death.  The  idea  of 
the  shame  of  being  exposed  naked  after  their 
death,  produced  such  a  powerful  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  Milesian  virgins,  that  it  deterred 
them  from  putting  an  end  to  their  lives,  after  all 
other  arguments  had  been  tried  in  vain.'C  The 
desire  of  existence — and  of  existence,  too,  which 
bas  no  termination,  appears  to  be  the  foundation 

*  "I  beseech  men  for  God's  sake,  (says  Hale,)  that 
If  at  any  time  there  arise  In  tbem  a  desire  or  a  wish 
that  others  shoukl  speak  well  of  thek  death :  then 
at  that  thne  they  would  seriously  consider,  whether 
those  motions  are  not  ftom  some  spirit  to  continue 
a  spirit,  after  it  leaves  its  earthly  habitation,  rather 
than  ftom  an  earthly  spirit,  a  vapour  which  cannot 
aot,  or  tsDB4HM,  or  desire,  or  fear  things  beyoiMl 
Its  oominuaaoe." 


of  all  oar  desires,  and  of  all  the  plana  we  fem 
in  life.  Annihilation  cannot  be  an  object  of 
desire  to  any  rational  being.  We  desire  somo* 
thing  that  is  reo/,  something  that  is  oonnec'ied 
with  happinem  or  ery'oymetUf  but  non-existenco 
has  no  object  nor  concern  whatever  belonging  to 
it.  When  a  wicked  man,  under  a  consciousness 
of  guilt,  indulges  a  wish  for  annihilation  after 
death,  it  is  not  because  non-existence  as  in 
it$e{f  on  obf^ed  of  denrey  but  he  wouki  choose  it 
as  the  least  of  two  evils :  he  wouU  rather  bo 
blotted  oat  of  creation,  than  suffer  the  punish- 
ment due  to  his  sins  in  the  eternal  work). 
.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  desire  of 
immortality,  however  vigorous  it  may  be  in  or* 
dinary  minds,  becomes  still  more  glowing  and 
ardent  in  proportion  as  the  intdlect  is  cultivated 
and  expanded,  and  in  proportion  as  the  soul 
rises  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of  virtue  and 
moral  excellence.  It  forms  a  powerful  stimuhis 
to  the  performance  of  actions  which  are  noble, 
generous,  public-epirited,  benevolent,  and  hu* 
mane,  and  which  have  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
intellectual  improvement,  and  the  happiness  of 
future  generations.  Hence  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  the  heathen  worki,  the  poets,  tho 
orators,  the  moralists  and  philosophers  of  anti* 
quity,  had  their  minds  fired  with  the  idea  of  im- 
mortality, and  many  of  them  were  enabled  lo 
brave  death  without  dismay,  under  the  convictioa 
that  it  was  the  messenger  which  was  to  waft  their 
spirits  to  the  realms  of  endless  bliss.  When 
Demosthenes  had  fled  for  shelter  to  an  asykim 
from  the  resentmem  of  Antipater,  who  had  seat 
Archias  to  bring  him  by  force,  and  when  Archias 
promised  upon  his  honour  that  he  should  not  lose 
his  life,  if  he  would  voluntarily  make  his  personal 
ap^^.rance :— "God  forbid,"  said  he,i'  that  after 
1  have  heard  Xenocrates  and  Plato  discourse  so 
divinely  c»i  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  should 
prefer  a  life  of  infamy  and  disgrace  to  an  ho> 
nourable  death."  Even  those  who  were  not 
fully  convinced  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality, 
amidst  all  their  doubts  and  perplexities  on  this 
point,  earnestly  wished  thai  U  might  prove  tnu, 
and  fow,  if  any  of  them,  absolutely  denied  it. 
Hence,  too,  the  noble  and  disinterested  actions 
which  Christian  heroes  have  performed,  under 
the  influence  of  unseen  #nd  everlasting  things. 
They  have  faced  dangers  and  persecutions  io 
every  shape ;  they  have  endured  **  cruel  mock- 
ings,  scourgings,  bonds,  and  imprisonments;^ 
they  have  triumphed  under  the  torments  of  the 
rack,  and  amidst  the  raging  flames ;  they  have 
surmounted  every  obstacle  in  their  benevolent 
exertions  to  communicate  blessings  to  their  fel- 
low-men; they  have  braved  thefiiryoftheraginc 
elements,  traversed  sea  v^d  land,  and  pushed 
their  way  to  distant  barbarous  climes,  in  order  to 
poim  out  to  their  benighted  inhabtiants  the  path 
that  loads  to  eternal  life.  Nor  go  they  think  it 
too  dear  to  ^icrifice  their  lives  in  Midi  snribe^ 
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diice  *<tfa«7  dUbv  a  bttter  ooontfy,"  aiict  ftel 
tMorad  that  de«th  wiH  iairodoce  tbem  to  **aii 
■minding  gremt  and  an  eternal  weight  of  gtofpr." 
Since,  then,  it  appean  that  the  deiire  of  hn- 
nortalitj  ie  oomnon  to  mankind,  that  the  aonl  is 
jneeeeindy  looldng  forward  to  the  enjoruMOt  of 
ioine  future  good,  and  that  thia  denre  hai  been 
the  apring  dt  actions  the  most  beneficent,  and 
hsrofe,  on  what  principle  is  it  to  be  accounted 
for? 


iDce  sprlngi  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 
This  Umgmg  after  iimnortaTtty  f 
Or,  whence  ttUs  lecret  dread,  and  inward  horror, 
Of  tenuu  into  nought  T— Why  shrtnlcs  the  soul 
Back  onberscl^  and  startles  at  destruction  1" 


Whence  proeeeds  the  want  we  feel  amidst  the 
fviety  of  oi>jects  which  surround  us  ?  Whence 
•liMs  the  disgust  tfiat  so  quickly  succeeds  erery 
eojoyment?  Wherefore  can  we  never  cease 
from  wishing  for  something  more  exquisite  than 
«e  have  ever  yet  possessed  ?  No  satis&ctory 
answer  can  be  given  to  soch  qtiestions,  if  our 
doratioa  be  circumscribed  within  the  Ihnits  of 
IfaM ;  and  if  we  shall  be  blotted  out  of  creation 
when  our  earthly  tabernacles  are  laid  in  the 
tet«  The  desires  to  which  I  now  refer  appear 
to  be  an  eawntisl  part  of  the  human  oonstitutioo, 
and,  consequently,  were  implanted  inournatore 
by  the  hand  of  our  Creator;— «nd,  therefore, 
wa  must  suppose,  either  that  the  desire  of  im- 
nortaiity  will  be  gratified,  or  that  the  Creator 
takes  delight  in  tantalizing  hb  creatures  with 
hopes  and  expectations  whidi  will  end  in  eternal 
dSiappoinmient.  To  admit  the  latter  suppoai- 
tien,  wooU  be  inconsistent  with  every  rational 
idea  we  can  form  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
Divinity.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  his 
MroeiQr;  for  to  encourage  hopea  and  desires 
which  are  never  intended  to  be  gratified,  is  the 
eharaderistic  of  a  deceiver,  and  therefore  con- 
trary to  every  conception  we  can  form  cf  the 
oondoct  of  **  a  God  of  truth."  It  would  be  fak- 
eonsistent  with  his  rtetHmde;  for  every  such  de- 
ception implisa  an  act  of  injustice  towards  the 
iadividnal  who  is  thus  tantalized.  It  would  be 
faeonaistent  with  his  vMdom ;  for  it  wocdd  imply 
Aat  be  has  no  other  sseans  of  governing  the  i»- 
tdligent  creation,  than  those  which  have  a  ten- 
d— ty  to  prodttce  fiJiaeians  hopes  and  foats  in 
tbs  BUnds  of  his  rational  oflbpring.  It  wouU 
be  inoonsisteat  with  his6«iM«o{tfioe;  foras^the 
darira  aoeooipUshed  k  sweet  to  the  soul,"  so 
dfaappoinCed  hopes  uniformly  tend  to  produce 
TeC  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity,  in 


Biber  point  of  view,  is  most  strikingly  dia- 
plajrad  in  al  Ma  arrangements  in  the  material 
I,  and  towards  every  species  of  sensitiTO 


Wfam  bas  been  now  stated  in  relation  to  desire 
sftd  hope,  wai  e^imlly  apply  to  those  fean  and 
spprelMMkma,  which  frsqnenfly  arise  in  the 
B^adbinfofMca  latfiapuBishflMita^  aftttwa 
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A  Being  posaesaed  of  penaat  benevn* 
lenoe  cannot  be  supposed  t(F  hansa  bis  intelligent 
creatures,  and  to  render  their  Uvea  bitter  widi 
alarming  apprehensions,  for  which  there  is  not 
the  slightest  foundation.  But,  if  there  is  no 
state  either  of  punishment  or  reward  beyond  the 
grave,  those  desires  of  immortal  duration,  which 
seem  at  first  view  to  elevattf  man  above  the 
other  inhabitants  of  this  gfobe,  actually  plaoo 
him  below  the  level  of  the  beasts,  which  bound 
through  the  forests  and  lawns,  and  find  their 
chief  enjoyment  in  browsing  on  the  grass.  They 
are  alive  to  present  enjoyment,  but  appear  to 
have  no  anticipations  of  the  future ;  they  feel 
present  paia,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  " 
that  they  are  ever  tormented  with  fears  or  fore- 
bodings of  future  punishment.  They  are  con- 
tented with  the  organs  with  which  Nature  has 
fiimifeihcd  them ;  they  appear  fully  satisfied  with 
ranging  the  fields  and  feasting  on  the  herbage ; 
their  desires  need  no  restraint,  and  their  wishea 
are  completely  ^tified ;  and  what  pleased  them 
yesterday  will  likewise  give  them  pleasure  to- 
morrow, without  being  harassed  with  insatiable 
desires  after  novelty  and  variety.  They  live  di- 
vested of  those  innumerable  cares  and  aozietiea 
which  harass  and  perplex  the  childrea  of  men, 
and  they  never  wish  to  go  beyoiKl  the  boundary 
which  nature  preecribes.  "  The  ingenious  bee 
constructs  commodious  cells,  but  nevw  dreana 
of  rearing  triumphal  arches  or  obelisks  to  deco- 
rate her  waxen  city.*'  Through  ignorance  off 
the  future,  they  pass  fi^om  lile  to  death,  with 
as  much  mdifierence  as  from  watching  to  sleep, 
or  from  labour  to  repose.  But  man,  amidst  all 
the  enjoyments  and  prospects  which  surround 
'him,  feels  uneasy  and  unsatisfied,  because  be 
pants  after  happiness. infinite  in  duration.  His 
hopes  and  desires  overstep  the  bounds  of  time 
and  of  every  period  we  can  affix  to  duration, 
and  move  onward  through  a  boundless  eternity. 
And  if  he  is  to  be  for  ever  cut  off  fiom  exisu 
ence  when  his  body  drops  into  the  grave,  how 
(iisnud  the  continued  apprehension  of  an  ever- 
lasting period  bemg  put  to  all  his  eqjoymenla 
after  a  prospect  of  immortality  has  been  opened 
to  his  view ! 

How,  then,  shall  we  account  for  these  anoma- 
lies? How  shall  we  reconcile  these  apparsot 
inconsistencies?  In  what  light  shaM  we  exhibit 
the  conduct  of  the  Creator,  so  as  to  render  ft 
consistent  with  itself?  There  is  but  one  con* 
elusion  we  can  form,  in  consistency  with  the 
moral  attributes  of  God,  which  will  completely 
unravel  the  mystery  of  man  being  snimated  wi& 
oabounded  deshrca,  and  yet  confeed  to  a  short 
and  limited  duration  in  the  present  world,  and 
that  is,— that  this  world  is  not  the  place  of  our 
final  destination,' but  introductoiy  to  a  more  ^ 
rious  and  permanent  state  d  exiirtence,  where 
the  desires  of  virtuous  minds  will  be  oooBpletely 
gratified,  and  their  hopea  folly  raaUied.    I  do 
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not  let  htm  Wf  odi«r  oooduston  can  be  drawn, 
without  deoying  both  the  moral  eharaeUTf  and 
Of  on  the  vtry  MMtMct  of  the  Deitj. 


SECTION  in. 

OH  THS  IXrTXLLXCTUAX.  TACULTICt  OF  MAH, 
AJn>  THE  ■TROXrO  DE8IBE  OF  KIVOWLEDOB 
WHICH  It  IMPLAJfTSO  Iff  THS  BUMAH 
miTD. 

The  principle  of  curiosity,  or  the  strcmg  deeire 
of  knowledge  which  is  implanted  in  the  mind  of 
man,  and  the  noble  intellectual  faculties  for  ac- 
quiring it  with  which  he  is  endowed,  are  evi« 
dences  and  proofs  of  his  immortal  destination. 

Though  this  argument  may  be  ccmsidered,  by 
some,  as  only  a  branch  of  the  preceding,  it  may 
not  be  inexpedient,  for  the  sake  of  impression, 
to  consider  it  separately,  as  it  will  admit  of  rea- 
sonings and  illustrations  distinct  from  those 
which  have  now  been  brought  forward. 

The  desire  of  knowledge  is  naturaTto  every 
rational  being,  and  appears  to  be  a  fundamental 
part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
perceptible  even  in  the  first  stage  ,of  its  pro- 
gress, and  has  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
movements  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  young. 
Present  to  a  chiki  a  beautiful  landscape,  as  ex- 
hibited through  an  optical  machine,  and  it  will 
bo  highly  delighted  with  the  exhibition.  Present 
A  second  and  a  third  of  a  different  description, 
in  succe«ioo,  and  its  delight  will  be  incr^sed ; 
it  will  anxioiMly  desire  exhibitions  of  new  and 
Taried  objects,  and  its  curiosity  will  never  b^ 
satisfied  but  with  a  constant  succession  of  scenes 
and  objects  which  tend  to  widen  the  circle  of  its 
knowledge,  and  enlarge  the  capacity  of  its  mind. 
Hence  the  keen  desires  of  the  young  for  shows, 
spectacles,  processions  and  public  exhibitions  oi 
every  description,  and  the  delight  which  they  fed 
in  making  excursions  from  one  scene  to  another. 
Hence  the  delight  with  which  travellers  traverse 
the  Alpbe  scenes  of  nature,  cross  seas  and 
oceans,  descend  into  the  gkxMny  subterraneous 
cavern,  or  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  flaming 
volcano,  notwithstanding  the  fatigues  and  perils 
to  which  they  are  exposed. 

**  For  such  the  Iraunteous  providenee  of  Heaven 
In  every  breast  Implanttng  the  desire 
Of  objects  new  and  strange,  to  urge  us  on 
With  imyf^mfi^  labour  to  pursue 
Those  sacred  stores  that  wait  the  ripening  souL 

In  Truth's  exhausUess  bosom. . 

For  this  the  daring  youth 

Breaks  trova  bis  weeping  motbei's  anxious  aimSL 
In  foreign  dimes  to  rove;  the  pensive  sage 
Heedless  of  sleep,  or  midnight's  harmAil  damp. 
Bangs  o'er  the  sickly  teper ;  and  unUred 
The  virgin  foUows  with  enchanted  step 
The  maaes  of  some  wild  and  wondrous  tale, 
Prom  mora  to  eve.** 


If  Iba  desire  of  knowledge  appean,  in  miay 


instances,  to  be  less  ardent  in  afW  life,  it  It 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  methods  of  our 
education,  and  the  frlsc  principles  on  which  we 
attempt  to  convey  instruction  to  the  yoathfbl 
mind.  Our  initiatory  instractioos,  hitherto,  pre- 
sent the  young  with  little  more  than  the  k«y  of 
knowledge,  instead  of  knowledge  U$e{f,  We  lead 
them  to  the  threshold  of  the  temple  of  sdenoe 
without  attempting  to  unfold  its  treasures.  We 
deem  it  suflicient  that  they  be  taught  to  pto- 
nounce,  like  a  number  c^  puppets,  a  multitude 
of  touiuis  and  terms  to  which  they  attach  no  dis- 
tinct conceptions,  while  we  decline  to  communi- 
cate dear  and  welUdefined  ideae.  We  load  their 
memories  with  technical  phrases  and  propositions 
which  they  do  not  understand,  while  the  objects 
of  substantial  science  are  carefiilly  concealed 
both  Grom  the  eye  of  sense  and  from  the  eyes  of 
their  understandings.  Instead  of  leading  them 
by  gentle  steps,  in  the  first  stage  of  their  pro- 
gress, over  the  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  varie> 
gated  scmery  oT  Nature  and  Revelation,  where 
almost  every  object  b  calculated  to  arrest  their 
attention,  and  to  excite  admiration, — we  con- 
found them  with  an  unintelligible  jargon  of 
grammar  rules,  of  metaphysical  subtleties,  and 
of  dead  languages,  associated  with  stripes,  con- 
finement, and  painful  recollections,  whidi  £"»> 
quently  produce  a  disgust  at  every  thing  which 
has  acquired  the  name  of  learning,  before  they 
are  made  acquainted  with  that  in  which  tnM 
knowledge  consists.  Tet,  notwithstanding  the 
injudicious  methods  by  which  we  attempt  to 
train  the  youthful  intellect,  it  is  impossible  to 
eradicate  the  desire  of  knowledge  from  the 
human  mind.  When  substantial  knowledge  is 
presented  to  the  mind,  in  a  judicious  and  ai* 
luring  manner,  it  wilPnot  only  be  relished,  bul 
prosecuted  vrith  ardour,  by  every  one  whose 
&culties  are  not  altogether  immersed  in  the 
mire  of  sensuality,  tiet  a  man,  however  ig- 
norant and  untutored,  be  made  acquainted  w^ 
some  of  the  interesting  details  of  Geography, 
with  tlie  wonders  of  the  ocean,  and  the  nunie> 
roos  rivers  continually  rolling  into  its  abyss^ 
with  the  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  which  strslch 
akxig  the  continents,  and  project  their  som- 
mits  beyond  the  douds,  with  the  volcanoes, 
the  tornadoes,  the  water-spouts,  and  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  landscapes  wliich  diversify 
the  different  climates  of  the  earth;  with  the 
numerous  tribes  of  animated  beings  which  pee* 
pie  its  sur&ce,  and  the  manners  and  custown 
of  its  human  inhabitants— he  will  feel  an  ea^ 
desire  to  know  every  thing  else  that  appertains 
to  this  subject,  and  will  prosecute  his  inqui- 
ries with  avidity,  in  so  &r  as  his  means  and 
opportunitios  permit.  Acquaint  him  with  sone 
of  the  most  striking  facts  in  ancient  and  mo* 
dem  history,  and  he  will  feel  a  desire  to  know 
every  thing  of  importance  that  has  occuned  in 
the  aniid^cf  the  wodd  linoe  the  < 
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t  of  tins.  Uiifi>ld  to  him  some  of  the  dis* 
eorariet  which  have  been  made  in  relation  to 
the  eooetibition  of  ^the  atmosphere,  the  electric, 
BMgnetic,  and  galvanic  floidi,  and  the  chymi- 
CBJ  chaoges  and  operatione  that  are  conetantiy 
going  00  in  the  animaf,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  and  his  cmiosity  will  be  strongly 
ocited  to  penetrate  still  farther  into  the  mys- 
teries of  n^tnre.  Direct  his  views  to  the  con- 
cave of  the  firmament,  and  teD  him  of  the  vast 
magnitude  of  the  son,  and  the  planetary  globea, 
the  amaring  velocity  with  which  they  ran  their 
destined  roimds,  and  of  the  immense  number  and 
distances  of  the  stars— and  he  will  eagerly  pant 
■fter  more  niinote  inibrmation  respecting  the 
peat  bodies  of  the  universe,  and  (eel  delighted 
ftt  hearing  of  new  discoveries  being  made  in  the 
vieipkired  regions  of  o'eation. 

I  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  knowledge 
of  this  description  was  communicated  m  a  rcH 
Cmro/,  daMmct,  and  o/furtn^  manner,  where  it  was 
ooc  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  pleasure, 
And  with  an  ardent  desire  to  make  fiu-ther  inves- 
tigatioos  into  tho  wonders  of  cheating  wisciom 
ind  power.    Such  appears  to  be  the  original  con- 
stitntion  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is  necessa- 
rily gratified  with  every  thing  that  gives  scope 
to  the  exercise  of  its  fiiculties,  and  which  has  a 
tendency  to  extend  the  range  of  their  action.    It 
it  true,  indeed,  that,  in  some  men,  the  desire  of 
knowledge  tppeara  to  be  blunted  and  almost  an- 
nihilated, so  that  they  appear  to  be  little  superior 
in  their  views  to  the  lower  orders  of  sensitive  ex- 
istence.    But  this  happens  only  in  those  cases 
where  the  intellectual,  faculties  are  benumbed 
and  stupified  by  indolenee  and  sensuo^ify.    Such 
perBOOs  do  all  they  can  to  cawtteraet  the  original 
propensities  of  their  nature ;  and  yet  even  in  the 
worst  cases  of  this  kind  that  can  occur,  the  ori- 
ginal desire  is  never  altc^ether  extirpated,  so 
long  as  the  senses  are  qualified  to  perform  their 
functioDs.    F«Y  the  most  brutish  man  is  never 
ibund  entirely  divested  of  the  principle  of  curi- 
osity, when  any  striking  or  extraordinary  object 
is  presented  to  his  view.    On  such  an  occasion, 
the  original  principles  of  his  constitution  will  be 
roused  into  action,  and  he  will  feel  a  certain  de- 
gree of  wonder  and  delight  in  common  with  other 
ratiooai  rotods. 

And,  as  man  has  a  natural  desire  aSier  know- 
fedge,  aod  a  delight  in  it — so,  he  is  furnished 
wUh  no6U  JaeuUie*  and  vatt  eapacities  of  inUUeol 
fbr  enabling  him  to  acquire,  luod  to  treasure  it 
np.  He  is  fiunished  with  nnaet  calculated  to 
eonrey  ideas  of  the  forms,  qualities,  and  relations 
of  tbo  mrtoQs  objects  which  surround  him.  His 
■esma  of  vision,  in  particular,  appears  to  take  in 
m,  wider  range  of  objecta,  than  that  of  any  other 
■MMiitrnr  being.  While  some  of  the  k>wer  ani- 
aufa  bmTe  tbnr  vision  cnroomscribed  within  a 
dnd^  of  a  lew  yards  or  inches  in  diameter,  tha 
•je  of  waoM  can  sanrey,  at  one  glaoce^aa  extsD* 


sive  landscape,  and  penetrate  even  to  the  ragioot 
of  distant  worlds.  To  this  sense  we  are  indebted 
(or  our  knowledge  of  the  soblimest  ol]$ects  which 
can  occupy  the  mind,  and  (or  the  ideas  we  have 
acquired  of  the  botmdless  range  of  creation. 
And,  while  it  is  fitted  to  trace  the  motions  of 
mighty  worlds,  which  roll  at  the  distance  of  ^ 
thousand  millions  of  miles,  it  is  also  so  con-* 
structed,  as  to  enaUe  him,  with  the  assistance 
of  art,  to  survey  the  myriads  of  living  beings 
which  people  a  drop  of  water.  All  his  othif 
senses  are  likewise  calcukUed  to  extend  the  range 
of  his  knowledge,  to  enaUe  him  to  c(»nmunicate 
his  ideas  to  others,  and  to  facilitate  the  mutnal 
interchanges  of  thought  and  sentiment  between 
rational  minds  of  a  similar  construction  with  hm 
own. 

His  understanding  is  capable  of  taking  in  a 
vast  variety  of  sentiments  sik!  ideas  in  relation 
to  the  immense  multiplicity  of  objects  which  are 
perceived  by  his  external  senses.  Hence  the 
various  sciences  he  has  cultivated,  the  sublime 
discoveries  he  has  made,  and  the  noUe  inven- 
tions he  has  brought  to  light.  By  the  powers  off 
his  understanding,  he  has  surveyed  the  terraque* 
ous  globe,  in  all  its  varieties  of  land  and  water, 
continents,  islands  and  oceans;  determined  its 
magnitude,  its  weight,  its  figure  and  motions ; 
explored  its  interior  recesses,  descended  into  the 
bottom  of  its  seas,  arranged  and  classified  the 
infinite  variety  of  vegetaUes,  minerals,  and  ani- 
mals which  it  contains,  analysed  the  invisible 
atmosphere  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  d»* 
termined  the  elementary  principles  of  which  it  is 
composed,  discovered  the  nature  of  thundeCi  and 
arrested  the  rapid  lightnings  in  their  coursci  a»- 
certained  the  laws  by  which  the  planets  are  di- 
rected in  their  courses,  weighed  the  n^sses  of 
distant  worlds,  determined  their  size  and  dis- 
tances, and  explored  regions  of  the  universe  invi- 
sible to  the  unassisted  oy  e,  whose  distance  exceeds 
all  human  calculation  and  comprehension.  The 
sublime  sciences  of  Geometry,  Trigonometry,. 
Conic  Sections,  Fluxions,  Algebra,  and  other 
branches  of  Mathematics,  evince  the  acuteness 
and  perspicacity  of  his  intellect ;  and  their  ap- 
plication to  the  purposes  of  Navigation  and 
Geography,  and  to  the  determination  of  the  lawa 
of  the  celestial  motions,  the  periods  of  their  re- 
volutions, their  eclipses,  and  the  distances  at 
which  they  are  placed  firom  our  sublunary  man- 
sion, demonstrate  the  vigour  and  compr^ension 
of  those  reasoning  faculties  with  which  he  is  ei^ 
dowed. 

By  means  of  the  instruments  and  contrivances 
which  his  inventive  faculty  has  enabled  him  to 
form  and  construct,  he  can  transport  ponderous 
masses  across  the  ocean,  determine  the  exaci 
position  in  which  be  is  at  any  time  placed  upon 
Its  surfkj^,  direct  his  Oeurse  along  pathless  de- 
serts andmrough  the  billows  of  the  mighty  deep ; 
— transibrm  a  portion  of  sfeoin  into  a  mechaniool 
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poiMr,  Sat  fanpuBing  wM§gaoM  oloag  nuuk,  and 
large  yeaadi  with  graat  velooity  agakMt  mod  and 
tide ;  and  can  efen  transport  hiiB»etf  through  the 
yielding  air  beyend  the  region  of  the  clouds.  He 
can  exp&sre  the  infisible  ivofkb  which  are  coo* 
tained  in  a  putrid  lake,  and  bring  to  yiew  their 
Muaerous  and  diversified  inhabitants;  and  the 
next  moment  he  can  penetrate  to  regions  of  the 
■niverse  immeastirably  distant,  and  contemplate 
the  moontainB  and  the  ▼ales,  the  rocks  and  the 
plains  which  diversify  the  scenerj  of  distant  sur- 
rounding  worlds.  He  can  extract  an  invisible 
■ubslanoe  fitMn  a  piece  of  coal,  by  which  he  can 
pmhice,  almost  in  a  moment,  the  most  sfrfendid 
illumination  thnwighout  every  part  of  a  large  and 
populous  city,— he  cai}  detach  the  element  of 
fire  from  the  invisible  air,  and  cause  tlie  hardest 
stones,  and  the  heaviest  metals  to  melt  like  wax 
under  its  powerful  agency ;  and  he  can  direct  the 
lightnings  of  heaven  to  accomplish  his  purposes, 
in  splitting  immense  stones  into  a  multitude  of 
firagiaents.  He  can  cause  a  splendid  city,  adorn- 
ed with  bfty  columns,  palaces,  and  temples,  to 
arise,  in  a  spot  where  nothing  was  formerly  be- 
bekl  but  a  vast  desert  or  a  putrid  marsh ;  and  can 
make  "  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  to 
be  glad,  and  the  desert  to  bud  and  blossom  as 
the  rose."  He  can  communicate  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments  in  a  few  hours,  to  ten  hundred 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men ;  in  a  few  weeks,  to 
the  whole  civilieed  work! ;  and,  after  his  decease, 
he  can  difitise  important  instructions  among 
mankind,  throughout  succeeding  generations.—* 
In  short,  he  can  look  back,  and  trace  the  most  me- 
morable events  which  have  happened  in  the  work! 
stnc^  time  began ;  he  can  survey  the  present  a»- 
pecl  of  the  nioral  world  among  all  nations ; — he 
can  pen^rate  beyond  the  limits  of  all  that  is 
visible,  in  the  immense  canopy  of  heaven,  and 
range  amidst  the  infinity  of  unknown  systems 
and  worlds  dispersed  throughout  the  boundless 
regions  of  creation,  and  he  can  overleap  the 
b<wnds  of  time,  and  expatiate  amidst  future 
scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  which  "  ^e 
hath  not  seen,'*  throughout  the  countless  ages  of 
eternity. 

What  an  immense  multitude  of  ideas,  in  rela- 
tion to  such  subjects,  must  the  mind  of  such  a 
person  as  Lard  Bacon  have  contained  I  whose 
mental  eye  surveyed  the  whole  circle  of  himian 
science,  and  who  pointed  out  the  path  by  which 
every  branch  of  knowledge  may  be  carried  towards 
perfection !  How  sublime  and  diversified  must 
have  been  the  range  of  thought  pursued  by  the 
immortal  Newton!  whose  capacious  intellect 
seemed  to  grasp  the  vast  system  of  tmiversal  na- 
ture, who  weighed  the  ponderous  masses  of  the 
planetary  gbbes,  and  unfolded  the  laws  by  which 
their  diversified  phenomena  are  produced,  and 
their  motioos  directed !  .«• 


**  H%  white  jon  this  dim  not,  where  mortals  toU, 
Ctooded  tn  doit,— ftem  JiM»m*i  ilmpte  laws 


OoqU  traoe  the  seocethand  ofPrevldaMi^ 

Vlde-woddng  throuch  this  universal  fraiMu 

•^AIl  Intellectual  eye,  our  solar  round 

First  gazing  through,  he,  by  the  Usnded  powst 

C^GravitaUon  and  Prctkictlon,  saw 

The  whole  In  silent  harmony  revolve. 

—Then  breaking  hence,  he  took  his  ardent  flight 

Tlurough  the  blue  infinite,  and  every  star 

Which  the  clear  concave  of  a  winter's  night 

Pours  on  the  eye,  or  astronomic  tube,— 

-■  at  his  approach 

Biased  Into  suns,  the  Uvmg  centre  each 

Of  an  harmonious  systanaJ'        '    ■ 

Such  minds  as  those  of  Socrates,  Plate,  Archi- 
medes, Locke,  Boyle,  La  Plaoei  and  similar  il» 
lustrious  characters,  likewise  demonstrate  the 
vast  capacity  of  the  human  intellect,  the  exIeiH 
sive  range  of  thought  it  is  capable  of  proseeol- 
ing,  and  the  immense  number  of  ideas  it  is 
capable  of  acquiring.  And  every  man,  whose 
fiu:ulties  are  in  a  sevrnd  state,  is  endowed  with 
similar  powers  of  thought,  and  is  capable  of  be- 
ing trained  to  simibr  ({sgrses  of  intellectual  es- 
oelltfioe. 

And  as  man  is  endued  with  capaeioes  intel- 
lectual powers  for  the  aojuintkm  of  knowledge, 
so  he  is  furnished  with  a  noble  fiiculty  by  whkh 
he  is  enabled  to  retain^  and  to  tnantre  sp  in  his 
intellect  the  knowledge  he  acquires.  He  is  en- 
dowed with  the  faculty  of  memory^  by  whidi  the 
mind  retains  the  ideas  of  past  objects  and  percep> 
tlons,  accompanied  with  a  persuasion,  that  the 
objects  or  things  remembered  were  formeriy  real 
and  present.  Without  with  faculty  we  could 
never  advance  a  single  step  in  the  pa&  of  men- 
tal improvement.  If  the  inibrmation  we  ori- 
ginally derive  through  the  medium  of  the  senses 
were  to  vanish  the  moment  the  objects  are  r^ 
moved  from  our  immediate  perception,  we 
riiould  be  left  as  devoid  of  knowledge  as  if  we 
had  never  eiisted.  But,  by  the  power  of  merocK 
ry,  we  can  treasure  up,  as  in  a  storehouse,  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  ideas,  no- 
tions, reasonings,  and  perceptions  which  we 
formerly  acquired,  and  render  them  subservient 
to  our  future  progress  in  intellectual  attainments. 
And  it  is  probable,  that  even  a  human  spirit,  in 
the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  faculties  with  which 
it  is  now  furnished,  may  go  forward,  through  in 
interminable  duration,  making  continual  acces- 
sions to  its  stores  of  knowle<^,  without  losing 
one  leading  idea,  or  portion  of  information  which 
it  bad  previously  acquired. 

The  power  of  memory  in  retaining  past  im- 
{M'essions,  and  its  susceptibility  of  improvementf 
are  vastly  greater  than  is  generally  imagined. 
In  many  individuals,  both  in  ancient  stnd  in 
modem  times,  it  has  been  found  in  such  a  state 
of  perfection,  as  to  excite  astonishment,  and  al- 
most to  transcend  belief.  It  is  reported  ofSen^ 
ca,  that  he  could  repeat  two  thousand  verses  at 
once,  in  theirorder,  and  then  begin  at  the  end 
and  rehearse  them  backwards,  without  missmg  a 
single  syllable.  Cyrus  is  said  to  have  been  we 
to  call  every  individual  of  his  namenMS  army  by 
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b  OWB  Bame.  Gjmeas,  who  waf  sent  bj 
Pyrrfatit  to  the  Senate  at  Rome,  on  an  ezpedi- 
tioo,  the  very  next  day  after  hia  arrival,  both 
knew  and  alao  saluted  by  their  names,  ail  the 
Senate,  and  the  whole  order  ot  the  gentlemen  in 
Rome.  Mithridates,  who  governed  twcnty- 
tlvee  nations,  all  of  different  languages,  could 
converse  with  every  one  of  them  in  their  own 
language.*  An  ancient  author  mentions  one 
Oritos,  a  Corsican  boy,  to  whom  he  dictated  a 
freat  number  of  words  both  sense  and  nonsense, 
and  finding  be  could  rehearse  a  considerable 
number  without  missing  one,  and  in  the  same 
order  in  which  lie  diculod  them,  increased  them 
to  the  number  of  forty  thousand,  add  found,  to 
his  asinnishdMiit,  that  he  could  repeat  them  all 
from  beginning  to  end,  or  from  the  end  back- 
wards to  the  tanning,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  were  dictated. 

In  modem  times,  there  have  likewise  been 
many  ioslaacss  of  extraordinary  powers  of  re- 
tsntioo.    Dr.  Wallis,  in  a  paper  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  informs  us  that  he  extracted 
the  cobe  root  of  the  number  t^rse,  even  to  thirty 
places  of  <ieeima]s,  by  the  help  of  his  memory 
alone.    Magiia  Bethi,  an  Italian,  had  read  all 
the  books  that  were  published  in  his  life  time, 
and  most  of  those  wluch  were  published  be- 
fore, and  coukl  not  only  g^e  an  account  of 
'  what  was  contained  in  each  author,  but  coukl 
likewise,  from  memory,  quote  the  chapter,  seo 
tioD,  and  page  of  any  book  he  had  read,  and 
repeat  the  author's  own  words,  in  reference  to 
aay  particular  topic.    A  gentleman,  in  order  to 
try  his  memory,  lent  him  a  long  manuscript  he 
was  about  to  publish,  and  after  it  had  been  re- 
tamed,  called  upon  him  soon  afterwards,  pre- 
tending he  had  bst  it,  and  desired  him  to  write 
as  much  of*  it  as  he  couki  remember;  when, 
to  his  suxpriM,  he  wrote  it   over   accurately 
word  for  word,  the  same  as  in  the  manuscript 
be  had  lent  him.    M.  Euler,  a  late  celebrated 
mathematician  and  philosopher,   who   died  in 
1783,  having  lost  his  sight  by  too  intense  ap- 
plication to  sUidy ,  afterwards  composed  his  "Ele- 
Bwnts  of  Algebrk,"  and  a  work  '*  On  the  ine- 
qoalities  of  tbe  planetary  motions,"  that  required 
immense  and  complicated  calculations,  which  ha 
performed  by  his  memory  alone,  to  the  admira- 
tioo  and  astonishment  even  of  the  philosophic 
worki.    His  memory  seemed  to  retain  every 
idea  thai  was  conveyed  to  it,  either  from  reading 
or  firom  meditation,  and  his  powers  of  reasoning 
«kI  of  discrimination  were  equally  acute  and 
oapssioas.    He  was  also  an  excellent  classical 
•dsolar,  and  couM  repeat  the  iEneid  of  Virgil 
fron  fiis  beginning  to  the  end,  and,  indicate  the 
Sffst  aad  last  Una  of  every  page  of  the  edition  he 
— cd  t    I  b«v«  conversed  with  an  individual, 


_  Cniitrov«rs.Ub>  1.  PUny'sNat.HIstftc* 
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who  was  bom  blind,  and  who  oookl  repeat  tht 
whole  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  firom  ba- 
ginning  to  end  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  coukl  repeat 
any  particular  chapter  or  verss  that  might  ba 
proposed  to  him,  the  moment  afler  it  was  speei- 
ficd. 

Thus  it  appears  that  man  is  not  only  possessed 
of  an  ardent  desire  after  knowledge,  but  is  en- 
dued with  the  most  penetrating  and  capacioui 
powers  of  intellect,  both  for  acquiring  and  for 
treasuring  it  up  in  his  mind-^^wers  which  ap* 
pear  susceptible  of  indefinite  improvement  in 
this  workl ;  and  the  legitimate  inference  that  may 
be  drawn  from  this,  is,  that  they  will  continue  to 
be  exerted  with  uninterrupted  activity,  through- 
out an  unceasing  duration.  And,  is  it  possiUa 
to  suppose!  in  consistency  with  the  moral  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  that  the  exercise  of  sodi 
powers  is  intended  to  be  confined  within  the  nar* 
row  limits  of  time,  and  to  the  contracted  sphera 
of  the  terraqueous  globe  ? 


^Sajr,  can  a  soul  poseess'd 


Of  such  extensive,  deep,  tremendous  powers 
Enlarging  stUl,  be  but  a  finer  breath 
Of  spirits  dancing  through  their  tubes  a  whiles 
And  then  for  ever  lost  In  vacant  air  V 

Such  a  conclusion  never  can  be  admitted  whila 
we  recognise  the  divinity  as  possessed  of  bound- 
less goodness  and  tmerring  wisdom.  It  is  the 
province  of  goodness  to  gratify  those  pure  and 
ardent  desires  which  it  has  implanted  in  the  soul ; 
and  it  is  the  pact  of  wisdom  to  proportionate 
means  to  ends.  But  if  the  whole  existence 
of  human  beings  hod  been  intended  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  mere  point  in  duration,  is  it  rational 
to  suppose,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  would  have  en- 
dowed the  human  soul  with  powers  and  capaci- 
ties so  marvellous  and  sublime,  and  made  so  many 
great  preparations  and  arrangements  for  promote 
ing  its  physical  and  moral  perfection  ?  Toacquip 
esce  in  such  a  supposition,  would  be  to  degrade 
th  e  divine  wisdom  and  intelligence  below  the  level 
of  the  wisdom  of  roan,  and  to  impute  imperfec- 
tion and  folly  to  Him  who  is  "the  only  wise 
God.''  For,  in  the  conduct  of  human  beings, 
we  uniformly  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  fblty, 
when  they  construct  a  complicated  and  an  extra- 
vagant machine,  which  either  accomplbhes  no 
end,  or  no  end  worthy  of  the  expense  andbihpur 
bestowed  on  its  construction.  And,  therefore, 
if  we  would  not  ascribe  imbecility  or  wapt  of 
design  to  the  adorable  Creator  of  the  universe, 
we  must  admit,  that  he  has  not  formed  the  soul 
of  man  for  this  terrestrial  scene  alotUf  but  baa 
destined  it  to  a  state  of  progressive  improv»> 
ment,  and  of  endless  duration. 

This  conclusion  will  appear  still  more  evident, 
if  we  consider  the  endless  round  of  business  and 
r  care,  arfd  the  numerous  hardships  to  which  the 
bulk  of  mankind  are  subjected  in  the  present 
state,  which  prevent  the  fiiU  and  vigorous  axt^. 
19 
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CiM  of  the  intellectaal  powers  on  those  objects 
trhich  are  congenial  to  the  ardent  desires,  and 
the  noble  faculties  of  the  human  soul.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind,  in  the  present  circi^n- 
Btances  of  their  terrestrial  existence,  have  their 
time  and  attenti<m  almost  wholly  absorbed  in 
counteracting  the  evils  incident  to  their  present 
C(Midition,  aiKi  in  making  provision  for  the  wants 
i£  their  animal  natures  i  and,  consequently,  the 
full  gratification  of  the  appetite  for  knowledge, 
is  an  absolute  impossibility,  amidst  the  pursuits 
and  the  turmoils  connected  with  the  present  scene 
of  things.  If  we  likewise  consider  the  difficulty 
of -directing  the  mind  in  the  pursuit  of  substan- 
tial knowledge,  and  the  numerous  obstructions 
which  occur  in  our  researches  afler  truth,  amidst 
the  contradictory  opuiions,  the  jarring  interests, 
and  the  wayward  passions  of  men, — ^if  we  con- 
sider the  imperfections  of  our  senses,  and  the 
fiiUacies  to  which  they  are  exposed— the  preju- 
dices and  the  passions  which  seduce  us  into  er^ 
ror — how  readily  we  embrace  a  glittering  phan- 
tom for  a  substantial  truth— and  how  soon  our 
spirits  faint  imder  the  pressure  of  intense  appli- 
cation to  mental  pursuits, — ^we  shall  be  convinc- 
ed, that,  in  this  sublunary  sphere,  there  is  no 
scope  ibr  the  full  exercise  of  the  intellectual 
powers,  and  that  the  pr^ent  world  must  be  only 
a  preparatory  scene  to  a  higher  state  of  exist- 
ence. Besides,  even  in  those  cases  where  every 
requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  pos- 
sessed—where  leisure,  wealth,  education,  books, 
instruments,  and  all  the  assistance^  derived  from 
learned  associations,  are  conjoined  with  the  most 
splendid  intellectual  endowments,  how  feeble  are 
the  efforts  of  the  most  penetrating  and  energetic 
mind,  and  how  narrow  the  boundary  within  which 
its  views  are  confined !  The  brightest  genius, 
standing  on  the  highest  emine^e  to  which  sci- 
ence can  transport  him,  contemplates  a  bound- 
less prospect  of  objects  and  events,  the  knowledge 
of  which  he  can  never  hope  to  attain,  while  he 
is  chained  down  to  the  limits  of  this  terrestrial 
ball.  His  mental  eye  beholds  an  unbounded  and 
diversified  scene  of  objects,  operations,  relations, 
changes,  and  revolutions,  beyond  the  limits  of 
all  that  is  visible  to  the  eye  of  sense  :  he  catches 
an  occasional  glimpse  of  objects  and  of  scenes 
which  were  previously  involved  in  obscurity,  he 
strains  his  mental  sight,  stretches  forward  with 
eagerness  to  grasp  at  new  discoveries,  descries 
some  openings  which  direct  his  view  into  the  re- 
gions of  infinity  and  etemity-^is  still  restless  and 
imsatisfied-^perceives  all  his  knowledge  tCbe 
mere  shreds  and  patches,  or  like  a  few  dim  tapers 
amidst  the  surrouixling  glooro-^is  convinced  that 
his  present  faculties  are  too  weak  and  limited| 
and  that  he  must  t>e  raised  to  a  sublimer  station, 
before  he  can  fully  grasp  the  magnificent  objects 
which  lie^hid  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  im- 
mentity.  All  his  present  views  and  prospects 
hn  Mnfined  within  a  circle  of  a  few  nulee,  and 


all  bey(»id,  in  the  imiversal  system,  which  ex* 
tends  through  the  immeasurable  tracts  of  infinite 
space,  is  darkness  and  uncertainly. 

Can  it,  then,  be  supposed,  that  a  soul  fiimish* 
ed  with  such  nobie  powers  and  capacities,  capa* 
ble  of  traversing  the  realm  of  creation,  of  opening 
new  prospects  into  the  unbounded  regions  of 
truth  Uiat  lie  before  it,  and  of  appreciating  the 
perfections  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  universe— « 
soul  fired  with  ardent  desires  afler  knowledge, 
panting  afler  new  discoveries  of  truth  and  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Divinity,  unsatisfied  with  all  iti. 
past  attainments,  and  contemplating  a  boundless 
unexplored  prospect  before  it— should  be  cast  off 
from  existence,  and  sink  into  eternal  annihila- 
tion, at  the  moment  when  its  capacities  were 
just  beginning  to  expand,  when  its  desires  were 
most  ardent,  and  when  the  scenes  of  inomensity 
and  eternity  were  just  opening  to  its  view  ?  If 
such  a  supposition  could  be  admitted,  man  would 
be  the  most  inexplicable  phenomenon  in  the  tmi* 
vetse  ;  his  eaistence.an  tmfathomable  mystery  ; 
and  there  could  be  no  oonoeivable  mode  of  recon- 
ciling his  condition  and  destination  with  the  wi»i 
dom,  the  rectitude,  and  the  benevolence  of  Ui 
Creator.* 


SECTION  IV. 

OR  THE  PERPKTt7AL  PROGRESS  OF  THE  UIWD 
TOWARDS  PERrECTIOir. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  preceding  argument, 
it  may  be  stated,  that  the  tout  of  man  appear*  to 
be  capable  of  making  a  perpetual progreta  towarda 
intelleetual  and  moral  perfection^  and  of  enjoying 
felicify  in  every  stage  of  Us  career  ^  without  tht 
'possibility  qf  ever  arriving  at  a  boundary  to  its 
eaeeursions.  In  the  present  state  we  perceive  no 
limits  to  the  excursions  of  the  intellect,  bat 
those  which  arise  from  its  connexion  with  an 
umwicMy  corporal  fi-anie,  which  is  chained  down, 
as  it  were,  to  a  mere  point,  in  the  immensi- 
ty of  creation.  Up  to  the  latest  period  of  its 
connexion  with  time,  it  is  capable  of  acquiring 
new ,  accessions  of  knowledge,  higher  attain- 
ments in  virtue,  and  more  ardent  desirra  afler 

•  Such  considerations,  as  those  which  I  have  now 
adduced,  seem  to  have  made  a  powerftU  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  the  philosophers  of  antiqoi^* 
"when  I  consider,"  saj's  Cicero,  "  the  wonderful 
activity  of  the  mind,  so  great  a  memory  of  what  Is 
past,  and  such  a  rapacity  of  penetratms  into  the 
future ;  when  I  behold  suc-h  a  number  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  such  a  multitude  of  discoveries  lb«ice 
arising;  I  believe,  and  am  firmly  persuaded,  that  a 
nature  which  contains  so  many  things  within  itself 
cannot  be  mortal."  Cicero  de  Senectttle,  Cap.  M. 
And  If  this  argument  appeared  strong  even  In  Cice* 
ro's  time,  it  has  received  a  vast  accession  of  strength 
from  the  niuuerons  aits,  sciences,  inventiozo,  «m1 
discoveries,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  M«e  In  wMck 
wallve.  ^ 
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boqI  perfectioo ;  and  the  infinhyof  the  Creator, 
and  the  hnmensitjrof  that  universe  over  which  he 
presides,  preeent  a  field  io  which  it  majr  for  ever 
expatiate,  and  an  assemblage  of  objects  on  which 
Its  powers  may  be  incessantly  exercised,  with- 
out the  most  distant  prospect  of  ever  arriving  aT 
a  boundary  to  interrupt  its  intellectual  career. 

As  I  cannot  illustrate  this  topic  in  morebeau- 
tiiol  and  forcible  hinguage  than  has  been  already 
done  by  a  cdcbrated  Essayist,  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  6[  quoting  his  worcb.— "  How  can  it  en- 
ter into  the  thoughts  of  man,"  says  this  elegant 
writer,  "  that  the  soul,  which  is  capable  of  such 
imiiiense  perfections,  and  of  receiving  new  im- 
prtyveroents  to  all  eternity,  shall  fall  away  into 
nothing  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created  7  Are 
such  abilities  made  fur  no  purpose?  A  brute 
arrives  at  a  point  of  perfection  which  he  can 
never  pass.  In  a  few  years  lie  has  all  the  en- 
dowments he  is  capable  of;  and  were  he  to  live 
ten  thousand  more,  would  be  the  same  thing  he 
is  at  present.  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a 
stand  in  her  accomplishments,  were  her  faculties 
to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of  further  enlarge- 
ments, I  coukl  imagine  it  might  fiill  away  insen- 
aibly,  and  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilap 
tion.  But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that 
is  in  a  perpetual  progress  of  improvements,  and 
travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection,  after 
baving  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  and  made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infr- 
nite  goodness,  wisdom  and  power,  must  perish  in 
her  ftfst  sorting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of 
ber  inquiries  7 

**  A  man,  considered  in  his  present  state, 
«eenis  only  sent  into  the  world  to  propagate  his 
kind.  He  provides  himself  with  a  successor, 
and  immediatoly  quits  his  post  to  make  room  fiyr 
hiin:— 

Hetr  urges  on  his  predecessor  heir, 
Like  wave  Impelling  wave. 

He  does  not  seem  bom  to  enjoy  life,  but  to  deli- 
rer  it  down  to  others.  This  is  not  surprising  to 
cootider  in  animals,  which  are  formed  for  our' 
use,  and  can  finish  their  business  in  a  short  life. 
J^e  silk'^worra,  after  having  spun  her  task,  lays 
her  eggs  and  dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have 
CaMoB  in  his  full  measure  of  knowledge,  has  not 
tune  to  subdue  his  passions,  esablish  his  soul  in 
virtae,  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
tore,  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage.  WouM 
•a  infinitely  wise  Being  make  soch^^orious  crea- 
taraafor  so  mean  a  purpose?  Can  he  delight 
ia  tbe  production  of  such  abortive  intelligences, 
aadi  sbort-lived  reasonable  beings  ?  WouU  he 
gnre  OS  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exerted?  capa^ 
citiea  that  are  never  to  be  gratified  ?  How  ean 
w  fiad  that  wisdom,  which  shines  through  all  his 
worfci  ID  the  formation  of  man,  without  looking 
«a  this  worid  as  a  nursery  for  the  next?  and  be- 
liuiing  that  tbe  several  generations  of  rational 
uaaiuias,  which  rise  up  and  disappear  io'toob 
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quick  successions,  are  only  t6  receive  their  first 
rudiments  of  existence  here,  and  afterwards  to 
be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate, 
where  they  may  spread  and  flourish  to  all  eternity  ? 

"  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  plea»- 
ing  and  triumphant  consideration  in  religion  than 
this,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  tbe  soul 
makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  with- 
out ever  arriving  at  a  period  in  it.  To  look  upon 
the  soul  as  going  on  from  strength  to  strength ; 
to  consider  that  she  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new 
accessions  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all  eternity, 
that  she  will  be  still  adding  virtue  to  virtue,  and 
knowledge  to  knowledge,  carries  in  it  something 
wonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambiiicm  which  is 
natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  Nay,  it  must  be  a 
prospect  pleasing  to  God  himself  to  see  his  crea- 
tion for  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes,  and  drawing 
nearer  to  him  by  greater  degrees  of  resemblance. 

"Methinks  this  single  consideration  of  the 
progress  of  a  finite  spirit  to  perfection  will  be 
sufficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in  inferior  na- 
tures, and  all  contempt  in  superior.  That  che- 
rubim, which  now  appears  as  a  god  to  a  human 
soul,  knows  very  well  that  the  period  will  come 
about  in  etemi^,  when  the  human  soul  shall  be 
as  perfect  as  he  himself  now  is :  nay,  when  she 
shall  look  down  up<m  that  degree  of  perfection  as 
much  as  she  now  falls  short  of  it.  It  is  true  the 
higher  nature  still  advances,  and  by  that  means 
preserves  his  distance  and  superiority  in  the  scale 
'7>f  being  ;  but  he  knows  how  high  soever  the  sta- 
tion is,  of  which  hesitands  possessed  at  present, 
the  inferior  nature  will  at  length  mount  up  to  it, 
and  shine  forth  in'the  same  degree  of  glory. 

"  With  what  astonishment  and  veneration 
may  we  look  into  our  own  souls,  where  there  are 
such  hiddeil  stores  (^virtue  and  knowledge,  such 
inexhausted  sources  of  perfection  ?  We  know 
not  yet  what  we  shall  be,  nor  will  it  ever  enter 
into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive  the  glory  that 
wil^be  always  in  reserve  for  him.  The  soul 
considered  with  iui  Creator,  is  like  one  of  those 
mathematical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer  to  an- 
other for  all  eternity  without  a  possibility  of 
touching  it :  and  can  there  be  a  thought  so  trans- 
porting, as  to  consider  ourselves  in  these  pet- 
petual  approaches  to  Him  who  is  not  only  the 
standard  of  perfection  but  of  happiness  !"* 


SECTION  V. 

OV  THX  iniI.IinTKD  KARUC  OF  TICW  WBICB 
IS  OPSITED  TO  THE  HUMAN  FACtlLTIBS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  imiENSITY  OF  SPACE 
AHD  OF  DUBATIOV. 

The  unlhnited  range  of  view  which  is  opened 
to  tbe  human  imagination  throughout  the  i 

•Spectator,  vol.  s. 
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•itj  of  fpmce  wad  of  dorationi  and  the  knowledge 
we  are  capable  of  acquiring  reepecting  the  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  universe,  are  strong  presump- 
tions and  evidences  of  the  eternal  destinatka  of 
num. 

If  the  universe  consisted  solely  of  the  globe  on 
which  we  dwell,  with  its  appendages,  and  were 
the  spaces  with  which  it  is  surrounded  nothing 
more  than  an  immense  void,  it  would  not  appear 
surprising  were  the  existence  of  man  to  terminate 
in  the  tomb.  After  hav'mg  Unversed  this  earthly 
ball  for  eighty  or  a  hundred  years,  and  surveyed 
all  the  varieties  on  its  surface ;  after  having  ex- 
perienced many  of  the  physical  and  moral  evils 
connected  with  its  present  constitution,  and  fftk 
that  "  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,"  and 
that  no  higher  prospect,  and  no  further  scope  for 
the  exercise  of  his  faculties  were  presented  to 
view ;  he  would  be  ready  to  exclaim  with  Job, 
"^  I  loathe  it,  I  woidd  not  live  alway ;  let  me 
alone,  for  my  days  are  vanity:  my  soul  chooseth 
strangling  and  death,  rather  than  my  life." 
To  run  the  same  tiresome  round  of  giddy  plea- 
sures, and  to  gaze  perpetually  on  the  same  un- 
varied objects,  from  one  century  to  another, 
without  the  hope  of  future  enjoyment,  would  aP> 
lord  no  gratification  comnaensurate  with  the  de- 
tires  and  capacities  of  the  human  mind.  Its 
powers  would  languish,  its  energies  would  be 
destroyed,  its  progress  to  perfection  would  be  for 
ever  interrupted,  and  it  would  room  in  vain 
amidst  the  surrounding  void  in  quest  ot  objects 
to  stimulate  its  activity.   • 

But,  beyond  the  precincts  of  this  eartMy  scene, 
*'  a  wide  and  unbounded  prospect  lies  before  us ;" 
and  the  increasing  light  of  modem  science  has 
enabled  us  to  penetrate  into  its  distant  regions, 
and  to  contemplate  some  of  its  sublime  and 
glorious  objects.  Within  the  limits  of  the  solar 
system  of  which  our  world  forms  a  part,  there 
have  been  discovered  twenty-nine  planetary  bo- 
dies, which  contain  a  mass  of  matter  more  than 
two  thousand  five  hundred  times  greater  than  the 
earth,  besides  the  numerous  comets,  which  are 
traversing  the  plenetary  regions  in  all  directions, 
and  the  inunense  globe  of  the  sun,  which  is  like 
a  Universe  in  itself,  and  which  is  five  hundred 
times  larger  than  the  earth  and  all  the  planets 
and  comets  taken  together.  These  bodies  differ 
from  each  other  in  their  magnitude,  distances 
and  motions,  and  in  the  scenery  with  which  their 
surfaces  are  diversified ;  and  some  <^  them  are 
encircled  with  objects  the  most  splendid  and  su- 
blime. They  appear  to  be  furnished  with  eveiy 
thing  requisite  for  the  accommodation  of  intel- 
lectual beings, — are  capable  of  containing  a 
population  many  thousands  of  times  greater  than 
that  of  our  world,  and  are  doubtless  replenished 
witn  myriads  of  rational  inhabitants.  Within 
the  limits  of  this  system  the  soul  of  man  wouU 
find  full  scope  for  the  exertion  (^  all  its  powers, 
capacities  aiid  ictivitiet,  during  a  series  of  ageg* 


Our  views  ^  the  tmivena,  however,  are  aot 
confined  to  the  system  with  which  we  are  more 
immediately  connected.  Every  star  which  twin- 
kles in  the  canopy  of  heaven,  is,  on  good  grounds, 
concluded  to  be  a  sim,  and  the  centre  of  ^a  mag- 
nificent system  similar  to  onr  own ;  and  pwhaps 
surrounded  with  worlds  more  spacious  and  splen- 
did than  any  of  the  planetary  globes  which  we 
are  permitted  to  contemplate.  Nearly  a  thou- 
sand of  these  systems  are  visible  to  every  ob- 
server, when  he  directs  his  eye,  in  a  clear  winter's 
night,  to  the  vault  of  heaven.  Beyond  all  that  is 
visible  to  the  unassisted  eye,  a  commmi  telescope 
enables  us  to  discern  several  thousands  more. 
With  higher  degrees  of  magnifying  power,  ten 
thousands  more,  which  lie  scattered  at  imroea- 
■orable  distances  beyond  the  former,  may  still  be 
described.  With^thie  best  instruments  which  art 
has  hitherto  con^truoied,  many  mttfions  have 
been  detected  in  the  different  regions  of  the  sky 
—leaving  us  no  room  to  doubt,  that  hundreds  o^ 
millions  more,  which  no  human  eye  will  ever  dis- 
cern in  the  present  state,  are  dispersed  through- 
out the  illhnitable  tracts  of  creation.  So  that  no 
limits  appear  to  the  scene  of  Creating  Power,  and 
to  that  vast  empire  over  which  the  worni  govern- 
ment of  the  Almighty  extends.  Amidst  ihb 
boundless  scene  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Omnipo- 
tence, it  is  evident,  that  the  soul  might  expatiate 
in  the  full  exercise  of  its  energies,  during  ages 
numerous  as  the  drops  of  the  oman,  withoat 
ever  arriving  at  a  boundary  to  interrupt  its  ex- 
cursions. 

Now,  it  ought  to  be  carefully  remarked,  \n  the 
first  place,  that  God  endowed  the  ml(Ml  of  man 
with  those  faculties  by  which  he  has  been  ena- 
bled to  compute  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  to  deter- 
mine the  size  and  distances  of  the  planets,  and  to 
make  all  the  other  discoveries  to  which  I  now 
allude.  In  the  course  of  his  providence  he  led 
the  human  mind  into  that  train  of  thought,  and 
paved  the  way  for  those  inventions  by  means  of 
which  the  grandeur  and  extent  of  his  operations 
in  the  distant  regions  of  space  have  been  opened 
to  our  view.  It,  therefore,  appears  to  have  beeo 
his  totil  and  wtentioHt  that  the  glories  of  his  em> 
pire,  in  the  remote  spaces  of  creation,  should  be, 
in  some  measure,  unveiled  to  the  inhabitant!  oC 
our  worM. 

Again,  when  the  soul  has  onoe  got  a  glimpM 
of  the  magnificence  and  immensity  of  creatioii, 
it  feels  the  most  ardent  dmr%  to  have  the  Tei], 
which  now  interposes  between  us  and  the  re- 
mote regions  of  the  universe,  withdrawn,  aad 
to  contemplate  at  a  nearer  distance  the  ^e«- 
dours  of  those  worUs  whose  sons  we  behold 
twinkling  hwn  afar.  A  thousand  coojectira 
«and  inquiries  are  suggested  to  the  nind,  in  i^ 
latkm  to  the  systems  and  worlds  which  are  di^ 
parsed  through  the  immensity  of  space.  Ara 
«11  those  vast  globes  peopled  with  inhahitamat 
Are  they  coonected  together,  under  the  foveoi* 
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ttMat  of  God,  as  parts  of  oao  vast  moral  lys- 
teml  Are  their  inhabitants  pure  moral  ioteU 
Ufences,  or  are  they  exposed  to  the  inroads  of 
physical  and  moral  evil?  What  are  the  gra- 
dations of  rank  or  of  intellect  which  exist  among 
them?  What  correspondence  do  they  carry  on 
with  other  prorinces  of  the  Divine  empire? 
What  discoveries  have  they  made  of  the  per- 
fections  oTDeity,  of  the  plan  of  hii  govemment| 
and  of  the  «xtent  of  his  dominions?  With  what 
■pecisi  of  corporeal  vehicles  do  they  hold  a 
oorrespondenoe  with  the  material  world  ?  With 
what  organs  of  perception,  and  with  what  pow- 
ers of  .iotellecC  are  they  furnished?  What  fa- 
cnhies  and  organs  difTerent  from  those  of  man 
do  Uiey  possess,  and  by  what  laws  are  their 
•ocial  tntercoDrses  regulated?  Do  benignity 
and  bre  (or  ever  beam  from  their  countenances, 
and  does  ecstatic  joy  perpetually  enrapture  their 
haarts?  What  capacities  for  rapid  movement 
do  they  possess  ?  Are  they  confined  within  die 
limits  of  a  single  globe  like  our^  or  can  they 
fly  from  one  w>or(d  to  another,  on  the  wings  of 
a  seraph  ?  What  magnificent  landscapes  adorn 
the  places  of  their  residence  ?  What  celestial 
glories  are  hung  out  for  their  contemplation  in 
the  canopy  of  heavan?  What  visible  displays 
of  the  preasooe  and  agency  of  their  Creator  are 
presented  to  their  view  ?  By  what  means  are 
they  carried  foward  in  their  progress  towards  in- 
tellectual and  moral  perfrction?  What  sciences 
do  they  cultivate, — what  objects  engage  their 
chief  attention — ^in  what  solemn  aaA  sublime 
forms  of  worrtip  and  adoration  do  they  join  ? 
What  changes  or  revolutions  have  taken  place 
Among  them?  What  transactions  does  their 
history  record?  What  scenes*  of  glory  or  of  ter- 
ror have  been  displayed  towards  any  particular 
•ytem  or  province  of  this  immense  empire?  Are 
sin,  disease,  and  death  altogether  unknown,  and 
do  their  inhabitants  baric  for  ever  in  the  regioui 
of  immortality  ?  What  knowledge  do  they  pos- 
mom  of  the  character  and  condition  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  ourgk)be,  and  of  the  system  of  which 
it  lorms  a  part  ?  What  varieh/  of  sensitive  and 
iotellectual  beings  is  to  be.  found  in  the  different 
systems  of  the  univerte  ?  What  divtrnty  of  ex- 
ternal scenery,  superior  to  all  that  the  eye  of  man 
\m»  seen  or  his  imagination  can  conceive,  is  dis- 
played throughout  the  numerous  worUs  which 
compose  this  vast  empire  ?  What  systems  ex- 
fist,  and  what  scenes  of  creatuig  power  are  dis- 
played in  that  boundless  region  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  human  vision  ?  At  ^hat  period  in 
duration  did  this  mighty  fabric  of  the  universe 
first  arise  into  existence?  What  successive 
creations  have  taken  place  since  the  first  material 
world  was  launched  into  existence  by  the  Omnipo- 
tent Crrator  ?  What  new  worlds  and  beings  are 
still  emerging  into  existence  from  the  voids  of 
space  ?  Is  thss  mighty  expanse  of  creation  to 
Mdurs  for  ever,— and  to  receive  new  accessions 


to  its  population  and  grandeur,  while  eternity 
rolls  on  ?  What  are  the  grand  and  ultimate  d^ 
signs  to  be  accomplished  by  this  iromonso  assem- 
blage of  material  and  intellectual  beings,  and  is 
man  never  to  behold  this  wondrous  scene  a  little 
more  unfoldod  ?  * 

Inquiries  of  this  desoriptioo,  to  which  no  satis* 
factory  answers  can  be  expected  in  the  present 
state,  might  be  multiplied  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
The  soul  of  man  is  astonished,  overwhelmed, 
and  bewikiered  at  the  immensity  of  the  scene 
which  is  opened  before  it,— and  at  once  per- 
cehres,  that,  in  order  to  acquire  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
Divinity — to  penetrate  into  the  depths  of  his 
plans  and  operations— and  to  contemplate  the  full 
glory  of  his  smpire,-~ages  mimerous  as  the  stars 
of  heaven  are  requistte,  and  that,  if  no  future  et- 
tstence  awaiu  it  beyond  the  grave,  its  ardent 
desires  aHer  progressive  improvement  and  feli- 
city, and  its  hopes  of  becoming  more  fiilly  ac- 
quainted with  the  universe  and  its  Author,  must 
end  in  eternal  disappointment. 

Again,  the  mind  of  man  is  not  only  animated 
with  ardent  desires  after  a  more  full  disclosure 
of  the  wonders  of  this  boundless  scene,  Imt  U 
endowed  w^  capadtiM  far  aequiring  an  md^/f- 
nUe  taunt  qf  knowledge  reepecting  the  Setant  re- 
gions of  the  vmucrss  and  the  perfeetione  of  ite 
Author,  Those  who  have  taken  the  most  exten- 
sive excursions  through  (he  field  of  science,  still 
find,  that  they  are  capable  of  receiving  an  addi- 
tion to  all  the  knowledge  they  have  hitherto  ac^ 
quired  oo  every  subject,  and  of  prosecuting  in- 
quiries beyond  the  range  of  the  visible  system, 
provided  the  means  of  investigation  were  placed 
within  their  reach.  Were  a  human  soul  trans- 
ported to  a  distant  world,  for  example,  to  tlio 
regions  of  the  planet  Solum, — were  it  permitted 
to  contemplate  at  leisure  the  sublime  movements 
of  its  rings,  and  the  various  phenomensr  of  its 
moons  ;  the  variety  of  landscapes  which  diversify 
its  surface,  and  the  celestial  scenery  which  its 
firmament  displays,— were  it  to  mingle  with  its 
inhabitants,  to  learn  the  laws  by  which  their  so- 
cial intercourse  is  directed,  the  sciences  which 
they  cultivate,  the  worship  in  which  they  engage, 
and  the  loading  transactions  stkI  events  which 
their  history  records — it  would  find  no  more  dif-. 
ficulty  in  acquiring  and  treasuring  up  such  infor- 
mation, than  it  now  does  in  acquiring,  from  the 
narrative  of  a  traveller,  a  knowledge  of  the  cus- 
toms and  manners  of  an  unknown  tribe  of  man- 
kind, and  of  the  natune  of  the  g<'ographicaI  terri- 
tory it  possesses.  Were  angelic  messengers 
from  a  thousand  worlds,  to  be  despatched,  at 
successive  inter>'ab,  to  our  globe,  to  describe  the 
natural  and  moral  scenery,  and  to  narrate  the 
train  of  Divine  dispensations  peculiar  to  each 
world — there  woukl  be  ample  room  in  the  human 
mind  for  treasuring  up  such  intelligence,  not- 
withstanding all  \he  stores  of  sdeiico  which  it 
19* 
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BMj  have  pNTiouslj  acquired.  Such  informa- 
tion woidd  neither  annihilate  the  knowledge  we 
bad  Ibmerly  attained,  nor  prevent  our  further 
progress  in  intellectual  acquisitions.  On  the 
QUATvrjt  it  would  enlarge  the  capacity  of  the 
mind,  inrigorate  ils  faculties,  and  add  a  new 
•timuluB  to  its  powers  and  energies.  On  the 
basis  of  such  infonnatioo,  the  soul  could  trace 
new  aspects,  and  new  displays  of  Divine  wisdom^ 
intelligence,  and  rectitude,  and  acquire  more 
comprebensiTe  views  of  the  character  of  God- 
just  as  it  does,  in  the  mean  time,  firom  a  contem- 
plation ef  those  objects  and  dispensations  which 
lie  within  its  grasp.  To  such  researches,  inves- 
tigations, and  intellectual  progressions,  no  boun- 
diH7  can  be  assigned,  if  the  soul  be  destined  to 
mrrive  the  dissolution  of  its  mortal  frame.  It 
only  requires  to  be  placed  in  a  situation  where 
ifii  powers  wiU  be  pennitted  to  expatiate  at  large, 
nod  where  the  physical  and  moral  obstnictiOTS 
%bich  impede  their  exercise  shall  be  completely 
tsmeved. 

It  may  be  &rther  remarked,  on  the  ground  of 
ivhat  has  bern  now  stated,  that  all  the  knowledge 
which  can  be  attained  in  the  present  state,  is  but 
M  a  drop  to  the  ocean,  when  compared  with 
'>  the  treasures  of  wisdom -and  knowledge"  that 
.  nay  be  acquired  in  the  eternal  world.  The  pro* 
portion  between  the  one  and  the  other  may  bear 
a  certain  anah>gy  to  the  bulk  of  the  terraqueous 
globe,  when  compared  with  the  imotensityof  the 
worlds  and  systems  which  compose  the  univerae. 
If  an  nyiniU  wiety  of  designs,  of  objects,  and 
of  scenery,  exist  in  the  distant  provinces  of  cre- 
ation, as  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the 
Tariety  which  abounds  in  our  terrestrial  system, 
-.-if  every  worid  be  peopled  with  Inhabitants  of 
a  different  species  from  those  of  another,  if  its 
physical  constitution  and  external  scenery  be 
peculiar  to  itself,  if  the  dispensations  of  theCr»' 
tor  towards  its  inhabitants  be  such  as  have  not 
been  displayed  to  any  other  world,  if  "  the  ma- 
nilbki  wisdom  of  Gw),'*  in  the  arrangement  of 
its  destinies,  be  displayed  in  a  manner  in  which 
it  has  never  been  displayed  to  any  other  class  of 
intelligences ;— and,  in  short,  if  every  province 
of  creation  exhibit  a  peeu&'ar  mont/estotion  of  the 
Deity— we  may  conclude,  that  all  the  knowledge 
of  God,  of  his  works  aitd  dispensations,  which 
can  be  attained  in  the  present  life,  is  but  as  the 
&int  glimmeringof  a  taper  when  contrasted  with 
the  effulgence  of  the  meridian  sun.  Those  who 
have  made  the  roost  extensive  and  profound  in- 
vestigations into  ihe  wonders  of  nature,  are  the 
most  deeply  convinced  of  their  own  ignorance, 
and  of  the  boundless  6elds  of  knowledge  which 
remain  unexplored.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  had  em- 
pk>yed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  some  of  the 
stiblimest  investigations  which  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  human  mind,— and  yet  he  de- 
clared, a  liitle  before  hu  death,  "  I  do  not  know 
what  I  may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I 


seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  tha 
sea  shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then 
,  finding  a  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary, 
while  the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscover- 
ed before  me."  And  is  it  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  aflor  a  gUm[Hie  of  the  boundless  treasure! 
of  divine  science  has  flashed  upon  the  mind,  it 
is  to  pan  only  a  few  months  or  years  in  anxious 
desire  and  suspense,  and  then  be  extinguished 
for  ever  ? 

It  may  be  farther  observed,  in  connexion  with 
the  preciMling  remarks— 4^  (hg  ereatUm  of  tuck 
a  vaM  umvene  muU  have  bten  ehi^y  intmdedto 
display  the  ptffeaUont  iff  the  Dtity ,  and  to  qghrd 
grati/ieatum  and  ftUeity  to  the  nUeUeetuol  beingt 
he  hat  formed.  The  Creator  stands  in  no  need 
of  innumerable  assemblages  of  worlds  and  of 
inferior  ranks  of  intelligences,  in  order  to  secure 
or  to  augment  his  felicity.  Inntimerable  ages 
before  the  universe  was  created,  he  existed  alme, 
independent  of  every  other  being,  and  infinitoly 
happy  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  eternal 
excellences.  No  other  reason,  therefore,  can  bo 
assigned  fur  the  production  of  the  universe,  but 
the  gratification  of  his  rational  offspring,  and  that 
be  might  give  a  display  of  the  infiiaite  glories  of 
bis  nature  to  innufenerable  orders  of  intelligent 
creatures.  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thouwnd 
suns,  distributed  throughout  the  rogioin  of  im- 
mensity, with  all  their  splendid  apparatus  of 
planets,  comets,  moons,  and  rings,  can  afford  no 
spectacle  of  novelty  to  expand  and  entertain  the 
Eternal  Mind ;  since  they  all  existed,  in  theb 
prototypes,  in  the  plans  and  conceptions  of  the 
Deity,  during  the  countless  ages  of  a  past  etei^ 
nity.  Nor  did  he  produce  these  works  for  tho 
improvement  and  information  of  mo  being.  This 
amazing  structure  of  the  universe,  then,  with  aU 
the  sensitive  and  intellectual  enjoyments  connects 
ed  with  it,  must  have  been  chiefly  designed  for 
tho  imtruction  and  entertainment  of  subordinate 
intelligences,  and  to  serve  as  a  magnificent  the- 
atre on  which  the  energies  of  divine  power  and 
wisdom,  and  the  emanations  of  divine  benevo- 
lence might  be  illustriously  displayed.  And  can 
w^  suppose  that  the  material  imiverse  will  exist, 
while  intelligent  minds,  for  whose  improvement 
it  was  rear^,  are  suffered  to  sink  into  annihi- 
lation? 

Again,  itcannot  be  admitted,  in  cormatency  with 
the  aUributet  of  Ood,  that  he  will  finally  diaap^ 
poiTit  ihe  rational  hopet  and  detiret  of  the  human 
totUy  rvhich  he  Umaelfhaa  implanted  and  cheriahed. 
If  he.  had  no  ultimate  design  of  gratifying  ration- 
al beings  with  a  more  extensive  display  of  tho 
immensity  and  grandeur  of  his  works,  it  is  not 
conceivable,  that  he  would  l^ave  permitted  them 
to  make  those  discoveries  they  have  already 
brought  to  light  respecting  the  extent  and  the 
glory  <^  his  empire.  Such  discoveries  could  not 
have  been  made  without  his  permissicm  and  di- 
rection, or  without  those  fitCultiea  and  meann 
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filiich  he  bimBelf  had  imparted.  And,  there- 
iore,  in  permitting  the  inbabttantt  of  our  world 
to  lake  a  distant  ^impee  of  the  boundless  scene 
cf  bis  operations,  he  must  have  intended  to  ex- 
cite thoee  ardent  desires  which  will  be  gratified 
in  a  future  work),  and  to  commence  those  trains 
irf*  thought  which  will  be  prosecuted  with  increas- 
ing ardour,  through  eternity,  till  we  shall  be  able 
to  perceive  and  comprehend  the  contrivance  and 
ridll,  the  riches  of  divine  munificence,  the  vast 
designs,  and  the  miracles  of  power  and  intelli- 
gence which  are  displayed  throughout  every  part 
of  the  universal  system.— To  suppose  that  the 
Creator  would  unfold  a  partial  and  imperfect  view 
of  the  wonders  of  creation,  and  enkindle  a  ro- 
tional  longing  and  dfvtre,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  moeUng-  itnd  tantaHxing  our  eaepeetathntf  would 
be  to  represent  the  moral  character  of  the  Deity 
M  bek>w  the  level  of  that  of  a  depraved  mortal. 
It  would  argue  a  species  of  ctecctf,  of  cmiy,  and 
of  maHgnifyf  which  is  altogetbtsr  repugnant  to 
the  character,  of  a  Being  of  infinite  bonevolonce. 
As  his  goodness  was  the  principal  motive  which 
induced  him  to  bring  us  into  existence,  his  con- 
duct must  be  infinitely  removed  from  every  thing 
that  approaches  to  envy,  malignhy,  or  a  desire 
to  mock  or  disappoint  the  rational  hopes  of  his 
creatures.  Hie  general  diaracter,  as  displayed 
in  all  his  works,  leads  us  to  conclude,  that,  in  so 
far  from  tantalizing  the  rational  beings  he  has 
formed,  he  is  both  able  and  willing  "  to  do  to  and 
lor  them  exceeding  abuodandy  above  all  that  they 
can  ask  or  think."  IT  he  had  intended  merely 
to  confine  our  dei ires  to  snnsitive  enjoyments  and 
to  the  present  life,  the  habitation  of  man  would 
have  required  no  more  c<nitrivance  nor  decoration 
than  what  are  requisite  for  the  lion's  den  and  the 
retreats  of  the  tiger,  and  na  farther  display  of 
the  grandeur  of  his  empire  would  have  been  un- 
folded to  view. 

Since,  therefore,  It  appears,  that  the  universe 
is  replenished  with  innumerable  systems,  and  is 
vast  aiMl  onlimited  in  its  extent— since  God  en- 
dued the  mind  of  man  with  those  faculties  by 
which  he  has  explored  a  portion  of  its  distant 
regions — since  the  soul  feels  an  ardent  desire  to 
obtain  a  more  full  disclosure  of  its  grandeur  and 
magnificence-— since  it  is  endued  with  facuUies 
cafH^le  of  receiving  an  indefinite  increase  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject — since  all  the  know- 
ledge it  can  acquire  in  the  present  state,  re- 
specting the  operations  and  the  government  of 
God,  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  ^the 
prospects  which  eternity  may  unfold — since  the 
oniverse  and  its  material  glories  are  chiefly  in- 
tooded  for  the  gratification  of  intelligent  minds 
— ^nd  since  it  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the 
aaoral  character  of  the  Deity,  to  cherish  desires 
Bod  expectations  whtbh.  he  will  finally  frustrate 
and  disappoint— the  conclusion  appears  to  be  ui>> 
KToidable,  that  man  u  dettined  to  an  immortal 
During  the  progress  of  that  eststenoe, 


his  faculties  will  arrive  at  their  fUn  expansioa, 
and  there  will  be  ample  scope  for  their  everdM 
on  myriads  of  objects  and  events  which  are  just 
now  veiled  in  darkness  apd  mystery.  He  will 
be  enabled  to  penetrate  more  fbUy  into  the  plans 
and  opwaiions  of  the  divinity— to  perceive  new 
aspects  of  th^  Eternal  Mind,  new  evolutions  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  design,  new  displays  of  om- 
nipotence, goodness,  and  intelligence— and  to 
acquire  a  more  minute  and  oompreheosive  view 
of  all  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  theoon- 
nexions,  relations,  and  dependencies,  of  that  vast 
physical  and  moral  system  over  which  his  go* 
vernment  extends. 


SECTION  VI. 

mr  THB  MORAL  POWSRS  OV  MAF. 

The  moral  powers  with  whidi  inaii  is  endued 
form  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  his  immortal 
destiny. 

Man  is  formed  for  aetion,  as  weR  as  for  con* 
templati<Hi.  For  this  purpose  there  are  inter- 
woven in  his  constitution,  powers,  principles, 
instincts,  feelings,  and  afiections,  vrhich  have  a 
reference  to  his  improvement  in  virtue,  and  wdiidi 
excite  him  to  promote  the  happiness  of  others. 
These  powers  and  active  principles,  Uke  the  in* 
tellectual,  are  soscepttt>le  of  vast  improvement, 
by  attention,  by  exercise,  by  trials  and  diflScul- 
ties,  and  by  an  expansion  of  the  inteHectiial 
views.  Such  are  filial  and  fraternal  affection, 
fortitude,  temperance,  justice,  gratitude,  genero- 
sity, love  of  friends  and  country,  philanthropy, 
end  general  benevolence.  Degenerate  as  our 
world  has  always  been,  many  striking  examples 
of  such  virtues  hare  been  displayed  both  in  an- 
cient and  modem  times,  which  demonstrate  the 
vigour,  expansion,  and  sublimity  of  the  moral 
powers  cf  man. 

When  we  behold  men  animated  by  noble  sen- 
timents, exhibiting  sublime  virtues,  uod  perform- 
ing illustrious  actions,— displaying  generosity 
and  beneficence  in  seasons  of  calamity,  and  tran- 
quillity and  fortitude  in  the  midst  of  difficultien 
and  dangers — desiring  riches  only  for  the  sako 
of  distributing  them — estimating  places  of  pow- 
er and  honour,  only  for  the  sake  of  suppressing 
vice,  rewarding  virtue,  and  promoting  the  proe- 
•pcrily  of  their  country— enduring  poverty  and 
distress  with  a  noble  heroism — suffering  inju- 
ries and  affronts  with  patience  and  serenity — 
stifling  resentment  when  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  inflict  vengeance — displaying  kindness 
and  generosity  towards  enemies'  and  slanderers 
— vanquishing  irascible  passions  and  licentious 
desires  in  the  midst  of  the  strongest  tempts^ 
tions — submitting  to  pain  and  disgrace  in  order 
to  promote  the  prosperity  of  friends  and  rela* 
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txve»— mud  ncrifioio|  repose,  honour,  woalth, 
tad  eren  lifo  iuelf,  tor  tho  good  of  their  coun- 
try, or  fi>r  promoting  the  boat  interests  of  the 
human  race, — we  perceive  in  such  examples 
features  of  the  human  mind,  which  mark  its  dig- 
nity and  grandeur,  and  indicate  its  destination 
to  a  higher  scene  of  action  and  enjoyment. 

Even  in  the  annals  of  the  Pagan  world,  we 
find  many  examples  of  such  illustrious  virtues. 
There  we  read  of  Regidus  exposing  himself  to 
4he  most  cruel  torments,  and  to  death  itself, 
rather  than  suffer  his  veracity  to  be  impeach- 
ed, or  his  fidelity  to  his  country  to  be  called  in 
3uestion— of  PAocton,  who  exposed  himself  to 
le  fury  of  an  enraged  assembly,  by  inveighing 
against  the  vices,  and  endeavouring  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and  gave 
it  as  his  last  command  to  his  son,  when  he  was 
soing  to  execution,  **  that  he  should  'forget  how 
ill  the  Athenians  had  treated  his  father'*— of 
C^^riM,  who  was  possessed  of  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, oourage,  magnanimity,  and  noble  senti> 
ments,  and  who  empbyed  them  all  to  prom<^ 
the  happines  of  his  people^— of  SdpiOf  in  whose 
actions  the  virtues  of  generosity  and  liberality, 
goodness,  gentleness,  justice,  magnanimity,  and 
chasti^,  shone  with  distinguished  histr&---and 
of  Damon  and  Pythias^  who  were  knit  together 
in  the  bonds  of  a  friendship  which  all  t^  ter- 
rors of  an  ignominious  death  could  not  dis- 
solve. But  of  all  the  characters  of  the  heathen 
world,  illustrious  (or  virtue,  .driatideit  appears  to 
stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  An  extraordinary 
greatness  of  soul,  (says  RolUn)  made  him  supe- 
rior to  every  passion.  Interest,  pleasure,  ambi- 
tion, resentment,  jealousy,  were  extinguished  in 
him  by  the  love  of  virtue  and  his  country.  The 
merit  of  others,  instead  of  crffending  him,  be- 
came his  own  by  the  approbation  he  gave  it. 
He  r«)dered  the  government  of  the  A^tenians 
amiable  to  their  aliies,  by  his  mildness,  good- 
ness, humanity,  and  justice.  The  disinterest- 
edness he  showed  in  the  thanagemont  of  the 
public  treasure,  and  the  love  of  poverty  which 
he  carried  almost  to  an  excess,  are  virtues  so 
far  superior  to  the  practice  of  our  age,  that  they 
scarce  seem  credible  to  us.  His  conduct  and 
principles  )vere  always  uniform,  steadfast  in  the 
pursuit  of  whatever  he  thought  just,  and  inca- 
pable of  the  least  falsehood,  or  shadow  of  flat- 
tery, disguise,  or  fraud,  even  In  jest.  He  had 
such  a  controi  over  his  passions,  that  he  uni- 
formly  sacrificed  his  private  interest,  and  his 
private  resentments,  to  the  good  of  the  public. 
Themisiodes  was  one  of  tho  principal  actors  who 
procured  his  banishment  from  Athens; — but, 
after  being  recalled,  ho  assisted  him  on  every 
occasion  with  his  advice  and  credit,  joyfully 
taking  pains  to  promote  the  glory  of  his  great- 
est enemy,  tlirough  the  motive  of  advancing  the 
public  good.  And  when  afterwards  the  dis- 
grace of  Themistocles  gave  him  a  proper  op- 


porttmity  for  revenge,  instead  of  resenting  toe 
ill  treatment  he  had  received  from  him,  he  con- 
stantly refused  to  join  with  his  enemies,  being 
as  far  from  secretly  rejoicing  over  the  misfor- 
tune of  his  adversary  as  he  had  been  before 
from  being  afflicted  at  his  good  success.  Such 
virtues  reflect  a  dignity  and  grandeur  on  every 
mind  in  which  they  reside,  which  appear  ia> 
compatible  with  the  idea,  that  it  is  destined  to 
retire  for  ever  from  the  scene  of  action  at  the 
hour  of  death. 

But  the  noblest  examples  d*  exalted  virtue  are 
to  be  found  among  those  who  have  enlisted  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  Chrbtiani^.  The  Apoe- 
tie  Paul  was  an  illustrious  example  of  every  thing 
that  is  noble,  heroic,  generous,  and  benevolent  in 
human  conduct  His  soul  was  inspired  with  a 
holy  ardour  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  man- 
kind. To  accomplish  this  object,  he  parted  with 
friends  and  relatives,  relinquished  his  native 
country,  and  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  him 
either  as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Roman  citizen,  and  ex- 
posed himself  to  persecutions  and  danserst>f  every 
descriptiim.  Dunng  the  prosecution  of  his  benevo- 
lent career,  he  was  "  in  journey  ings  often,  in  perils 
of  waters,  in  perils  of  r<3)bers,  in  perils  by  his  own  ^ 
countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen,  in  perils 
in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  yvildemess,  in  perils 
in  the  sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren :  in 
weariness  and  painfulness,  in  watchings  oflen, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  of)en,  in  stripes 
above  measure,  in  cold  and  nakedness.'*  Yet 
none  of  these  things  moved  him,  nor  did  he  count 
his  life  dear  to  him,  provided  he  might  finish  his 
course  with  joy,  and  be  instrumental  in  accom- 
plishing the  present  and  eternal  happiness  of  his 
fellow-men.  In  every  period  of  tlie  Christian 
era,  similar  cliaracters  have  arisen  to  demonstrate 
tho  power  of  virtue  and  to  bless  mankind.  Our 
own  age  and  country  have  produced  numerous 
philanthropic  characters,  who  have  shone  as  lights 
in  the  moral  world,  and  have  acted  as  benefactors 
to  the  human  race.  The  names  of  Alfred,  P«m, 
Bernard,  Raikes,  Neilde,  Clarkson,  Sharpe, 
Buxton,  Wilberforce,  Venning,  and  many  others, 
are  familiar  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  annals  of  benevolence.  The 
exertions  which  some  of  these  individuals  have 
mode  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  promoting  the 
education  of  the  young,  in  alleviating  the  dis- 
tresses of  the  poor,  in  ameliorating  tho  condition 
of  the  prisoner,  and  in  counteracting  the  abomina- 
ble traffic  in  slaves,  will  be  felt  as  blessings  con- 
ferred cm  mankind  throughout  succeeding  gene- 
rations, and  will,  doubtless,  bo  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance. 

But  among  all  the  philanthropic  characters  of 
the  past  or  present  age,  the  labcMirs  of  the  late 
Mr.  Howard,  stand  pre-eminent.  This  illuslri- 
ous  man,  from  a  principle  of  pure  benevc^enco, 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  active  bene- 
ficence, and  to  the  alleviation  of  human  wreicb- 
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tia&m,  in  every  comitiy  where  he  travelled, — 
divinf^  into  the  depth  of  dungeons,  and  ozpoeing 
hirasdf  to  the  infected  atmospheres  of  hospitals 
nod  jails,  in  order  to  meliomte  the  condition  of 
tfie  nnfbitunate,  and  to  allay  the  sufferings  of  the 
nnoamful  prisoner.  In  prosecuting  this  labour  of 
tore,  he  travelled  three  times  through  France, 
fixir  times  through  Germany,  five  times  through 
Holland,  twice  throagh  Italy,  once  through  S|>ain 
and  Portugal,  and  also  through  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  Poland,  and  part  of  the  Turkish 
empire,  surveying  the  haunts  of  misery,  and  dis- 
tributing benefits  to  nnnkind  wherever  he  ap- 


"From  realm  to  realm  with  cross  or  crescent 

erown'd. 
Where'er  manlclnrt  and  misery  are  fbund, 
O^er  burning  sands,  deep  waves,  or  wilds  of  snow, 
Mild  HoiMrd  journeying  seeks  the  house  of  woe. 
Down  many  a  winding  step  to  dungeons  dank, 
Where  anguish  wails  aloud  and  fetters  clank, 
To  caves  bestrewed  with  many  a  mouldering  bone, 
And  cells  whose  echoes  only  leam  to  groan. 
Where  no  kind  ban  a  whispering  Mend  disclose, ' 
No  son-beam  enters,  and  no  zephyr  blows ; 
-4Ie  treads,  inemoloos  of  feme  or  wealth, 
Proftise  of  toil  and  prodigal  of  health  i 
Leads  stem-ey'd  Jxtsticc  to  the  dark  domains. 
If  not  to  sever  to  rebue  the  chains, 
Gives  to  her  Inbes  the  self-devoted  wife, 
TO  her  fond  husband  liberty  and  life. 
—Onward  he  moves !  disease  and  death  retire ; 
And  muxmuitng  rtftmoas  hate  ***">  and  admire. " 

Dttnrtn, 

Such  chamciers  aflbrd  powerful  doa^msin^ 
Cioos  of  the  sublimity  of  virtue,  of  the  activity  of 
the  hunmn  mind,  and  of  its  capacity  fin-  centric 
bating  lo  the  happiness  of  fellow  intelligences  to 
HI  unlimited  extent.  We  have  also,  in  our  own 
tines,  a  class  of  men  who  have  parted  from  their 
fiieo<b  and  native  land,  and  have  gone  to  the 
**  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,"  todbtant  barbae 
reus  dimes,  exposing  themselves  to  the  frosts  of 
Xjabrador  and  Greenland,  to  the  scorching  heats 
of  Africa,  and  to  the  hostile  attacks  of  savage 
tribes,  in  order  to  publish  the  salvation  of  God, 
and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  men  of  all  lan- 
guages and  oiimates.  Some  of  these  have  felt 
their  miods  inspired  with  such  a  noble  ardour  in 
the  causo  ofiutversal  benevolence,  that  nothing 
but  iuunnountable  physical  obstructions  prevents 
ed  them  from  nmking  the  tour  of  the  world,  and 
imparting  benefits  lo  men  of  all  nations,  kindreds, 


Can  we  then  imagine,  that  such  active  powers 
M  those  to  which  I  have  now  alluded— powers 
which  qualify  their  possessors  for  diffusing  hap- 
piaeas  to  an  indefinite  extent  among  surround- 
ing intelligepoee  will  be  for  ever  extinguished 
by  the  stroke  of  death  ?  and  that,  after  a  few  fee- 
Ue  efforts  during  the  present  transitory  scene, 
thay  wiU  never  again  exert  their  energies  through 
aU  etsmity  ?  This  will  appear  in  the  highestde- 
grestiqprobable,  if  we  consider,  1.  The  limited 
sphere  of  action  to  which  the  generally  of  man- 
kind  are  ooofiaed  in  the  present  state.    MoatOMO 


are  confined  to  laborioaB  employmaBts,  and  have 
their  attention  ahnost  entirely  absorbed  in  provi« 
ding  for  their  fitmilies,  and  in  anxious  solicitude 
for  their  animal  subsistence  and  success  in  life, 
so  that  they  find  no  scope  for  their  moral  powers 
beyond  the  circle  of  the  family  mansion,  and  of 
their  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  t.  The  pe- 
riod withra  which  the  most  energetic  powers  can 
be  exerted  is  extremely  limited.  It  is  not  before 
man  has  arrived  near  the  meridian  of  life  that 
his  moral  powers  begin  to  be  fiiUy  expanded,— 
and  it  frequently  happens,  in  the  case  of  ard«it 
benevolent  characters,  that,  at  the  moment  when 
their  philanthropic  schemes  were  matured,  and 
they  bad  just  cammenced  their  career  of  benefi- 
cence, death  interposes,  and  puts  a  period  to  all 
their  labours  and  designs.  3.  In  the  present 
state  oftheworki,  numerous  physical  obstruc- 
tions interpose  to  prevent  the  exertion  of  the 
mdral  powers,  €ven  in  the  most  ardent  philan- 
thropic minds.  The  want  of  wealth  and  inflo- 
ence ;  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  an  enfeebled 
corporeal  fi'ame ;  the  impediments  thrown  in  the 
way  by  malice  and  envy,  ^nd  the  political  ar- 
rangements of  states ;  the  diflicnl^  of  penetrating 
into  every  region  of  the  globe  where  human  be- 
ings reside,  and  many  other  obstructions,  pre- 
vent the  full  exercise  of  that  moral  energy  which 
resides  in  benevolent  and  heroic  minds,  and  con- 
fine its  qMrations  within  a  narrow  span.  But 
can  we  ever  suppose,  in  consistency  with  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  that  Gk>d  has  implan- 
ted in  the  human  constitution  benevolent  active 
powers,  which  are  never  to  be  fully  expandedf 
and  that  those  godlike  characters  that  have  oo 
casionally  appeared  on  the  theatre  of  our  world, 
are  never  to  re-appear  on  the  fieU  of  action,  to 
expatiate,  in  the  fUll  exercise  of  their  moral  pow* 
ers,  in  the  ample  career  of  immortality  1  To 
admit  such  a  supposition  would  be  io  effect  to 
call  in  question  his  Wisdom  and  Intelligence. 
It  is  the  part  of  Wisdom  to  proportionate  meant 
to  md$,  and  to  adapt  the  faculties  of  any  being 
to  the  scene  in  which  it  is  to  operate.  But 
here,  we  behold  a  system  of  powers  which  can 
never  can  be  brought  into  fuD  operation  in  the 
present  state ;  and,  therefore,  if  death  is  to  put 
a  final  termination  to  the  activity  of  man,  the 
mighty  powers  and  energies  with  which  he  ia 
endowed  have  been  bestowed  in  vain, — and  we 
are  led  to  conceive  of  the  Divine  Being  as  de- 
ficient in  Wisdom  and  Intelligence  in  his  govern- 
ment of  the  intellectual  beings  he  has  formed. 

This  will,  perhaps,  appear  still  more  obvi- 
ous, if  we  attend  to  the  following  considerations. 
—Throughout  the  imiverse  we  perceive  traces 
of  a  system  of  universal  benevolence.  This  la 
distinctly  perceptible  in  relation  to  our  own  globe, 
in  the  revolution  of  day  and  night ;  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere ;  in  the  beautifid  and 
sublime  scenes  presented  to  the  eye  in  every 
oountry ;  in  the  agencies  of  light  and  heat,  and 
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of  the  electrical  and  galvanic  fluids ;  in  the  fpien- 
dour  of  the  sun,  and  the  glories  of  the  midnight 
tky ;  in  the  organization  of  the  body  of  man,  and 
the  different  senses  with  which  be  is  endowed ; 
in  the  general  adaptation  of  the  mineral  and  ve- 
getable kisgdoms,  and  of  every  element  around 
us,  to  the  wants  of  man  and  other  sensitive  be- 
ings ;  and  in  the  abundant  supply  of  fi>od  and  drink 
which  is  annually  distributed  to  every  rank  of 
animated  existence.  We  perceive  traces  of  the 
same  benevolent  agency  in  the  arrangements 
connected  with  distant  worlds — in  the  rotation 
of  the  planetary  globes  around  their  axes,  in  the 
assemblages  of  rings  and  moons  with  which  they 
are  environed,  and  in  the  diversified  apparatus 
by  which  light  and  heat  are  distributed  in  due 
proportion  to  the  several  bodies  which  compose 
the  solar  system.  And,  in  otbor  systems,  in  the 
distant  regions  of  space,  we  perceive  that  it  is 
one  great  end  of  the  Creator,  tadiffase  light  and 
splendour  throughout  all  the  provinces  of  his  im- 
mense empire,  in  order  to  unveil  his  glorious 
works  to  the  eyes  of  unnumbered  intelligences. 
But,  although  a  system  of  benevolence  is  abun- 
dantly manifest  in  the  mechanical  &bric  of  the 
universe,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  happuaess 
can  be  fully  enjoyed  without  the  benevolent  agency 
ofinieUigent  beings.  We  have  abundant  proofs 
oif  this  position  in  the  w<H-ld  ip  which  we  dwell. 
For  although  the  goodness  of  the  Creator  is  dis- 
played throughout  all  its  regions,  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  human  race  is  in  a  state  of  comparative 
misery,  not  owing  to  any  deficiency  in  the  Divine 
bounty,  but  to  the  selfishness^  ambition,  and 
malevolence  of  men.  With  the  blessings  which 
Heaven  provides  firom  year  to  year,  the  whole 
population  of  our  globe,  and  a  thousand  millions 
more,  would  be  amply  supplied,  and  happiness 
extensively  diffused,  were  beneixience  a  promi- 
nent and  universal  trait  in  the  character  of  man-i 
kind.  Even  in  those  places  where  only  a  few 
energetic  and  benevolent  individuals  bestir  them- 
selves in  the  cause  of  general  philanthropy,  a 
wonderful  change  is  rapidly  produced  in  the 
condition  of  society.  Disease,  and  misery,  and 
want,  fly  away  at  their  approach, — the.  poor  are 
supplied,  the  wretched  relieved,  the  prisoner  re- 
leased, the  orphan  provided  for,  and  the  widow's 
heart  made  to  sing  for  joy. 

Now,  we^ve  every  reason  to  conclude,  that 
moral  adion  extends  over  the  whole  empire  of 
God — that  benevolence  exerts  its  noblest  ener- 
gies among  the  inhabitants  of  distant  worlds— 
and  that  it  is  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  re- 
ciprocal kindness  and  affection  that  ecstatic  joy- 
pervades  the  hearts  of  celestial  intelligences. 
For  we  cannot  conceive  hairiness  to  exist  in  any 
region  of  space,  or  among  any  class  of  intellec- 
tual beings,  where  love  to  the  Creator,  and  to  one 
•nother,  is  not  a  prominent  and  permanent  affec- 
tion. 

Xt  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  believe  that  tboso 


▼irtaous  benevoleot  characters  which  hare  ap- 
peared in  our  world,  have  been  only  in  the  act  oC 
training  for  a  short  period,  preparatory  to  their 
being  transported  to  a  nobler  scene  of  action,  and 
that  their  moral  powers,  which  could  not  be 
brought  into  full  exercise  in  this  terrestrial 
sphere,  were  intended  to  qualify  them  for  ming- 
ling with  more  exalted  intelligences,  and  co-ope- 
rating with  them  in  carrying  forward  that  vast 
system  of  universal  benevolence,  to  whidi  all  the 
arrangements  of  the  Creator  evidently  tend. 

Whether  then,  It  may  be  asked,  does  it  appear 
most  consistent  with  the  moral  powers  of  man, 
and  with  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  to 
suppose  that  such  illustrious  diaractcrs  as  Penn, 
G.  Sharp,  Clarkson,  Venning,  Howard,  and  the 
apostle  Paul,  are  now  for  ever  banished  firom 
creation,  or  that  they  are  expatiating  in  a  higher 
scene  of  action  and  enjoyment,  where  all  their 
benevolent  energies  find  alnple  scope,  and  where 
every  blossom  of  virtue  is  fully  expanded  ?  If 
there  is  a  God,  and  if  wisdom,  benevolence,  and 
rectitdde,  form  an  essential  part'of  his  character, 
we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  that  such  charac- 
ters are  still  in  existence,  and  shall  re-appear  on 
a  more  splendid  theatre  of  action  in  the  future 
scenes  of  eternity. 

I  shall  conclude  my  illustrations  of  the  pre- 
ceding arguments  with  the  following  extract  from 
a  judicious  and  elegant  writer  :— 

*'  In  tracing  the  nattire  and  desttnofum  of  any 
being,  we  form  the  surest  judgment  from  his 
pcKoere  of'  ae^ony  and  the  scope  and  UmiU  of 
these  compared  with  his  etaU  or  that  fieU  in 
which  they  are  exercised.  If  this  being  passes 
through  different  states  or  fields  <^  action,  and 
we  fimi  a  succession  of  powers  adapted  to  the 
different  periods  of  his  progress,  we  conclude, 
that  he  was  destined  for  those  successive  states, 
and  reckon  his  nature  progreenve.  If,  besides 
the  immediate  set  of  powers  which  fit  him  for 
action  in  his  present  state,  we  observe  another 
set  which  appear  superfluous  if  he  were  to  be 
confined  to  it,  and  which  point  to  another  or 
higher  one,  we  naturally  conclude  that  he  is  not 
designed  to  remain  in  his  present  state,  bat  to 
advance  to  that  for  which  those  supernumerary 
powers  are  adapted.  Thus,  we  argue,  that  the 
inseett  which  has  wings  forming  or  formed,  and 
all  the  apparatus  proper  for  flight,  is  not  defined 
always  to  creep  on  the  ground,  or  to  continue  in 
the  torpid  state^  of  adhering  to  a  wall,  but  is 
designed  in  its  season  to  take  its  flight  in  air. 
WiUiout  this  farther  destination,  the  admirable 
mechanism  of  wings  and  the  other  apparatus, 
would  be  useless  aivi  absurd. 

**  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  may  be  applied 
to  man,  while  he  lives  only  a  sort  of  Tegetative 
life  in  tlie  womb.  He  is  furnished  even  there 
with  a  beautiful  apparatus  of  organs,  eyes,  evs, 
and  other  delicate  senses,  which  derive  nourbh- 
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i  iiid««d,  bat  are  in  a  mmnner  foUod  op,  and 
have  no  proper  exercise  or  use  in  their  preeent 
ooofinement.  Let  as  suppose  tome  intelligent 
■pectator,  who  never  baid  any  connexion  with 
man,  nor  the  leajt  acquaintance  with  human  af- 
hin,  to  see  this  odd  phenomenon,  a  creature 
Ibrmed  after  such  a  manner,  and  placed  in  a  8i« 
tuation  apparently  unsuitable  to  such  various 
machinery,  must  he  not  be  strangely  puzzled 
about  the  use  of  his  complicated  structive,  and 
reckon  such  a  profiision  of  art  and  aflmirable 
woiiunansbip  lost  on  the  subject :  or  reason  by 
way  of  anticipation,  that  a  creature  endued  with 
•odi  various  yet  unexerted  capacities,  was  des- 
tined for  a  more  enlarged  sphere  of  action,  in 
which  those  latent  capacities  shall  have  full  play  ? 
The  vast  variety  and  yet  beautiful  symmetry  and 
proportioos  of  the  several  parts  and  organs  with 
which  the  creature  is  endued,  and  their  apt  co- 
beeion  with'and  dependence  on  the  curious  re- 
ceptacle of  their  liC  and  nourishment,  would 
forbid  his  concluding  the  whole  to  be  the  birth  of 
chance,  or  the  bungling  effort  of  an  unskilful  ar- 
tist ;  at  least,  would  make  him  demur  a  while  at 
•o  harsh  a  sentence.  But  if,  while  he  is  in  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  we  suppose  him  to  see  the 
babe,  after  a  few  successful  struggles,  throwing 
off  bis  fetters,  breaking  loose  from  his  little  dark 
prison,  and  emerging  into  open  day,  then  unfokl- 
ing  his  recluse  and  dormant  powers,  breathing 
ia  air,  gazing  at  light,  admiring  colours,  sounds, 
mud  all  the  fair  uariefy  of  nature ;  immediately  his 
doubu  dear  up,  the  propriety  and  excellence  of 
the  workmanship  dawn  upon  him  with  full  lustre, 
and  the  whole  mystery  of  the  first  period  is  un- 
ravelled by  the  opening  of  this  new  scene.  Though 
in  this  aecond  period  the  creature  lives  chiefly  a 
kind  of  atunuU  life,  that  is,  of  seme  and  c^ppetite, 
yet  by  various  trials  and  observations  he  gains 
experience,  and  by  the  gradual  evolution  of  the 
powers  of  the  imagination  he  ripens  apace  for 
AD  higher  life,  for  exercising  the  art«  of  dmign 
and  imitation,  and  of  those  in  which  strength  or 
dexleriry  are  more  requisite,  than  acuteness  or 
reach  of  judgment.  In  the  succeeding  rational 
or  intellectwd  period,  his  understanding,  which 
ibrmoriy  crept  in  a  lower,  moimis  into  an  higher 
sphere,  canvasses  (he  natures,  judges  of  the  re- 
latioos  of  things,  forms  scliemes,  deduces  oon- 
•equences  from  what  is  past,  and  from  present  as 
well  as  past  collects  future  events  By  this  suc- 
cession of  states,  and  of  corcespondent  culture, 
be  grow*  up  at  length  into  a  moral,  a  toeial,  and 
a  political  creature.  This  is  the  last  period  at 
which  we  peroeive  him  to  arrive  in  this  his  mor- 
tal career.  Each  period  is  introductory  to  the 
■ezt  succeeding  one ;  each  life  is  a  field  of  ez- 
•ffcae  and  improvement  for  the  next  higher  one ; 
the  life  of  the  fittUM  for  that  of  the  infcaU^  the 
VA  of  the  infant  for  that  of  the  oftt^,  and  all  the 
lower  for  the  highest  and  best. 
"  But  is  thia  the  last  period  of  natore's  pro- 


gression ?  Is  this  the  utmost,  extent  of  her  plot, 
where  she  winds  up  the  drama,  and  dismisses  the 
ictor  into  eternal  oblivion  ?  Or  does  he  appear 
to  be  invested  will)  supernumerary  powers,  which 
have  not  full  exercise  and  scope  even  in  the  last 
scene,  and  reach  not  that  maturity  or  perfection 
of  which  they  are  capable,  and  therefdre  point 
to  some  higher  scene,  where  he  is  to  sustain  an* 
other  and  more  important  character,  than  he  has 
yet  sustained  ?  If  any  such  there  are,  may  we 
not  conclude  from  analogy,  or  in  the  same  way 
of  anticipation  as  before,  that  he  is  destined  for 
that  af\er  part,  and  is  to  be-  produced  upon  a 
more  august  and  solemn  stage,  where  his  sub* 
limer  powers  ^all  have  proporticmed  action,  and 
his  nature  atuiin  its  completion.*'* 

In  illustrating  the  preceding  arguments,  I  have 
shown  that  man  is  possessed  of  desires  which 
cannot  be  fully  gratified,  and  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual powers  which  cannot  be  fully  exercised  in 
the  present  world,  and  oonsequentty,  we  have  the 
same  reason  to  conclude,  that  he  is  destined  to  a 
higher  scene  of  existence,  as  we  would  have, 
from  behokling  the  rudiments  of  eyes  and  ears  in 
the  embryo  in  the  womb,  that  it  is  destined  to 
burst  its  confinement,  and  to  enter  into  a  world, 
where  sounds,  and  light,  and  colours  will  afford 
ample  scope  fbr  the  exercise  of  these  organs. 


SECTION  VII. 

OH  THE  APPREHXirsiONS  AND  TOREBODIITOS 
OF  THE  tniTD,  WHEir  tTirDER  THE  IlfTLU- 
XKCE  or  RElfOaSE. 

The  apprehensions  of  the  mind,  and  its  fear- 
ful forebodings  of  futurity,  when  undor  the  in- 
fluence of  remorse,  may  be  considered  as  inti- 
mations of  a  state  of  retribuiion  in  another 
world. 

As  the  botmdless  desires  of  the  human  mind, 
the  vast  comprehension  of  its  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  the  virtuous  exercise  of  its  moral  pow- 
ers, are  indications  of  a  fiiture  state  of  more 
enlarged  enjoyment,  so,  those  horrors  of  con- 
science which  frequently  torment  the  minds  of 
the  wicked,  may  be  considered  as  the  forebod- 
ings of  future  misery  and  wo.  For  it  appears 
as  reasonable  to  believe,  that  atrocious  deed* 
will  meet  with  deserved  opprobrium  and  punish- 
ment in  a  future  state,  as  that  virtuous  actions 
will  be  approved  of  and  rewarded ;  and,  conse- 
quently, we  find,  thfst  all  nations  who  have  bo* 
lieved  in  a  future  state  of  happiness  fbr  the 
righteous,  have  also  admitted  that  there  are  fu& 
ture  punishments  in  reserve  for  the  woricers  of 
iniquity.  Every  man  has  interwoven  in  his  con- 
Btiiatioo  a  moral  sense  which  secretly  condemns 
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him  when  he  bah  oommitted  aa  atradouiacdooi 
even  when  the  perpetratioo  oT  the  crime  ia  un« 
known  to  hia  feUow-men,  and  ndien  be  is  placed 
in  otrcumatancea  which  raite  him  above  the  fear 
of  human  puniahmenL  There  have  been  nume- 
rous indiYiduals,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower 
ranka  of  life,  who,  without  any  external  eauae,  or 
apprehension  of  puniahment  from  men,  have  been 
•eind  with  in%vard  terror*,  and  have  writhed 
under  the  agoniea  of  an  accusing  coMoience, 
which  neither  the  charms  of  music,  nor  aU  the 
other  delights  of  the  sons  of  men,  had  the  lease 
power  to  assuage.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position, 
the  annals  of  history  furnish  us  with  many  im- 
pressive exampUt.  The  following  may  suffice 
as  specimens  :— 

While  JBsMoasar  was  carousing  at  an  impious 
banquet  with  his  wives  and  concubines  and  a 
tbouaand  of  his  nobles,  the  appearance  of  the 
fingers  of  a  man*s  band,  and  of  the  writiiTg  on 
an  opposite  wall,  (brew  him  into  stwh  consterna- 
tion, that  his  thoughts  tenified  him,  the  girdles 
of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and  his  knees  smote  one 
against  another.  His  terror,  in  such  circum- 
atanoes,  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  proceeded 
firom  a  fear  of  man ;  for  he  was  surrounded  by 
his  guards  and  his  prinoes,  and  all  the  delights  of 
music,  and  of  a  aplendid  entertainment.  Nor 
did  it  arise  from  the  sentence  of  condemnation 
written  on  the  wall ;  for  he  waa  then  ignorant 
both  of  the  writing  and  of  its  meaning.  But  he 
was  conscious  of  the  wickedness  of  which  he 
bad  been  guilty,  and  of  the  sacrilegious  impiety 
ia  which  he  was  then  indulging,  and,  therefore, 
the  extraordinary  appearance  on  the  wall,  was 
considered  as  an  awfol  foreboding  of  punishment 
from  that  abnighty  and  invisible  Being  whom  be 
had  oflrended.-»3\6«rttM,  one  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors, was  a  gkK»my,  treacherous,  and  cruel 
tyrant.  The  lives  of  his  people  became  the  sport 
of  his  savage  disposition.  Barely  to  take  them 
away  was  tan  sumcient,  if  their  death  was  not 
tormenting  and  atrocious.  He  ordered,  on  one 
occasion,  a  general  massacre  of  all  who  were 
detained  in  prison,  on  account  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Sejanus  hia  minister,  and  heaps  of  carcaMes 
were  piled  up  in  the  public  places.  His  private 
vices  and  debaucheries  were  also  incessant,  and 
revolting  to  every  principle  of  decency  and  vir- 
tue. Yet  this  tyrant,  while  acting  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power,  and  imagining  himself  beyond 
the  control  of  every  law,  had  his  mind  tortured 
with  dreadful  apprehensions.  We  are  informed 
by  TacUui,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  he 
opened  the  inward  wounds  of  his  breast,  with 
such  words  of  despair  as  might  have  moved  pity  * 
in  those  who  were  under  the  continual  fear  of  his 
tyranny.*   Neither  the  splendour  of  his  situation 

*  Tlberlum  non  fortuna,  non  soTltodines  protege- 
tent,  quin  torraenU  pectoris  iuasgoe  ponas  Ipsa 
Ueittur.  ftc^rMlNiSb 


as  an  emperor,  nor  the  aoUtary  ratreata  to  wfaioh 
be  retired,  could  shield  him  from  the  aeeuaatioaf 
of  his  conscience,  but  be  himself  waa  forced  to 
confess  the  mental  agonies  be  endured  as  a  pu* 
nitfmient  for  his  crimes.— ^aiiedbfs  Efifhmm 
was  another  tyrant  remarkable  for  his  cruelty  and 
impiety.  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Jerusalemi 
exercised  the  most  horrid  cruelties  upon  itstnha* 
bitants,  slaughtered  forty  thousand  of  them  in 
three  days,  and  polluted,  in  the  ipost  impioua 
aaaai^,  tho  temple,  and  the  worship  of  the  God 
of  Israel  Some  time  afterwards,  when  he  waa 
breathing  out  curses  against  the  Jews  for  having 
restored  their  ancient  worahip,  and  threatening  to 
destroy  the  w)iole  nation,  and  to  make  Jerusalem 
the  common  place  of  sepukure  to  aH  the  Jewsy 
he  was  seized  with  a  grievous  torment  in  his  in* 
ward  parte,  and  excessive  pangs  of  the  colie, 
accompanied  with  such  terrors  as  no  remedioi 
couU  assuage.  **  Worms  crawled  from  eveiy 
part  of  him  ;  his  flesh  foil  away  pieceHoeal,  and 
the  stonch  was  so  great  that  it  became  intoleiw 
able  to  the  whole  army ;  and  he  thus  finished  an 
impKHis  life,  by  a  miserable  death."!  During 
tliis  disorder,  says  Poly  bins,  he  was  troubled 
with  a  perpetual  delirium,  imagining  that  speo- 
tres  stood  continually  before  him,  reproaching 
him  with  his  criroes.--Similar  relatione  are  given 
by  historians,  of  Herod  who  slaughtered  t^  in* 
fonts  at  Bethlehem,  of  GhJerius  Maximiamu  the 
author  of  the  tenth  persecution  against  tba 
Christians,  of  the  infamous  Philip  II.  of  SpaiOi 
and  of  many  others  whose  names  -stand  conspi- 
cuous on  the  rolls  of  impiety  and  crime. 

It  is  related  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  who 
ordered  the  horrible  Bartholomew  massacre,  and 
assisted  in  his  bloody  tragedy,  that,  ever  after, 
he  had  a  fierc^iess  in  his  looks,  and  a  colour  in 
his  cheeks,  which  he  never  had  before  )— that  be 
slept  little  and  never  sound  ;  and  waked  frequent- 
ly in  great  agonies,  requiring  soft  music  to  com- 
pose him  to  rest ;  and  at  length  died  of  a  linger- 
ing disorder,  after  having  undergone  the  most 
exquisite  torments  both  of  body  and  mind. 
D'Aubigne  ioforros  us  that  Henry  IV .  frequent- 
ly told,  among  his  most  intimate  friends,  that 
eight  days  after  the  massacre  of  St.  Barlhoto- 
mew,  he  saw  a  vast  number  of  ravens  perch  and 
croak  on  the  parilion  of  the  Louvre  ;  that  the 
same  night  Charles  IX.  after  he  had  been  two 
hours  in  bed,  started.up,  roused  his  grooms  of  the 
chamber,  and  sent  them  out  to  listen  to  a  great 
noise  of  groans  in  the  air,  and  among  others, 
some  furious  and  threatening  voices,  the  whob 
resembling  what  was  heard  on  the  night  of  tho 
maspacre ;  that  all  the^  various  cries  were  so 
striking,  so  remarkable,  and  so  articulate,  that 
Charles  believing  that  the  enemies  of  the  Mont- 
morencies  and  of  their,  partisans  bad  surprised 
and  attacked  them,  sent  a  detachment  of  hia 
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to  preTent  thh  new  mtsncre.  It  k 
woucekj  Decessarj  lo  add,  that  the  imetligence 
brought  from  Paris  prored  these  apprehensiom 
to  be  grooBdleat,  and  that  the  nouea  hoard,  most 
lltve  been  the  fanciftri  creations  of  the  guilty  coo- 
■eience  of  the  king,  coontenanoed  by  the  Tirid 
rmienibrance  of  those  around  him  of  the  horrorv 
•r  St.  Bartholofnew*8  day. 

King  Richard  III.  after  he  had  mordered  his 
tonocent  royal  nephews,  was  so  tormented  in 
conscience,  as  Sir  Thomas  IVfore  reports  wom 
tfM  gentlemen  of  his  bed  chamber,  that  he  Jiad 
10  peace  or  qoiet  in  himself,  but  always  carried 
it  as  if  some  imminent  danger  was  near  him. 
His  eyes  were  always  whirling  about  on  this 
ride,  and  on  that  side ;  he  wore  a  shirt  of  mail, 
aad  was  always  laying  hii  hand  upon  his  dagger, 
looking  as  fnrkMsly  as  if  be  igras  ready  to  strike. 
He  had  no  quiet  in  his  mind  by  day,  nor  oouM 
toke  any  rest  by  night,  but,  molested  with  terri- 

2Bg  drsaaw,  wouM  start  oat  of  his  bed,  and  run 
e  a  distracted  man  about  the  chamber.* 
This  state  of  mind,  in  reference  to  another 
CMS,  is  admirably  deoaibeJ,  in  the  iollewing 
lines  of  Dryden. 


1  your  train  this  unseen  Judge  will  wait, 

Examtne  how  you  oame  by  all  your  state ; 

UpbnUd  your  Impious  pomp,  and  In  your  ear 

WIU  faaUoo,  retieli  tnOtor!  mmderer! 

YooT  lll-foc  power,  wan  looks,  and  care  shall  bring, 

Known  but  by  discontent  to  be  a  Kiag. 

Of  erowds  anuid,  ret  anxious  when  aJone, 

YoaU  sit  and  brood  your  sorrows  on  a  thnme.** 

Bessos  the  Pseonian  being  reproached  with 
31  natore  (or  pulling  down  a  nest  of  young  spar- 
rows and  killing  them,  answered,  that  ho  had 
reason  so  to  do,  *'  Because  these  little  birds  ne- 
ver ceased  falsely  to  accuse  him  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  fiiUier.''  This  parricido  had  been  till 
tbea  concealed  and  unknown ;  but  the  revenging 
ftiry  of  conscience  caused  it  to  be  discovered 
by  himself,  who  was  justly  to  suffer  for  it.  That 
ootonoos  sceptic  and  semi-atheist,  Mr.  Hobbes, 
author  of  the  '*  Leviathan,^*  had  been  the  means 
of  poisoning  many  young  gentlemen  and  others, 
with  his  wicked  principles,  as  the  Earl  of  Ro- 
diester  confessed,  with  extreme  compunction,  on 
bis  de&th4>ed.  It  was  remarked,  by  thowe  who 
narrowly  observed  his  conduct,  that  *'  though  in 
a  btHnour  of  bravado  he  would  speak  strange 
and  unbecorotng  things  of  God  ;  yet  in  his  stu- 
dy, in  the  dark,  and  m  his  retired  thoughts, 
be  trembled  belbre  him.*^  He  could  not  endure 
tobeleflakme  in  an  empty  house.  He  could 
Bot,  even  in  b<«  old  age,  bear  any  discourse  of 
cUath,  and  seemed  to  cost  ofi*  all  thoughts  of  it. 
Ho  cooM  not  bear  to  sleep  in  the  dark ;  and  if  his 
candle  happened  to  go  out  in  the  night,  he  woidd 
awake  in  terror  and  amazement,— a  plain  indica- 
tion, that  he  was  unable  to  bear  the  dismal  re- 
MaaitsoM  of  hit  dark  and  desolate  mind,  and  know 


not  how  to  extinguish,  nor  how  to  bear  the  light 
of  <<  the  candle  of  the  Lofd"  within  him.  He  ia 
said  to  have  lefl  the  world,  with  great  reluctanoe, 
under  terrible  apprehensions  of  a  dark  and  in^ 
known  futurity. 

•*  Conscience,  the  torturer  of  the  soul,  uniteen, 
Docs  flerccly  brandish  a  sliarp  scourge  within. 
Severe  decrees  uwy  keep  our  tongues  in  «we» 
But  to  our  thoughts  what  edict  can  give  law  T 
Even  you  youMcIf  lo  your  own  breast  sliall  tell 
Tour  crimes,  and  your  own  conscience  beyourhelL 

Many  similar  examples  of  the  power  of  coi^ 
science  in  awakening  terrible  apprehension  oC 
futurity,  could  be  brought  forward  firom  the  re- 
cords of  history  both  ancient  and  modem ; — and 
there  can  be  no  question,  that,  at  the  preseiK 
moment,  there  are  thousands  of  gay  spirits  im» 
mersed  in  fiishionable  dissipation,  and  professing 
to  disregard  the  realities  of  a  future  worid,  whO| 
if  they  wonM  lay  open  dieir  inmost  thoughts, 
would  oonf«M,  that  the  secret  dread  of  a  f&nre 
retribution  is  a  spectre  which  fivquently  kaunta 
them  while  running  ^the  rounds  of  forbidden  plea- 
wire,  and  eabitlen  their  most  exquisite  enjoy- 
ments. 

Now,  how  are  we  to  account  for  sn^  terrora 
of  eonscience,  and  awful  forebodings  of  futurity, 
if  there  be  no  existence  beyond  the  grave  ?  esp*^ 
ciaHy  when  we  consider,  that  many  of  those  who 
have  been  thus  tormented  have  occupied  stations 
of  rank  and  power,  which  raised  them  above  the 
fear  of  punishment  from  man  ?  If  they  got  their 
schemes  accomplished,  their  passions  gratified, 
and  their  persons  and  possessions  secured  from 
temporal  danger,  why  did  they  feel  coropunctiMi 
or  alarm  in  the  prospect  of  futurity  ?  for  every 
mental  disquietude  of  this  description  implies  a 
dread  of  something  future.  They  had  no  great 
reason  to  be  afraid  even  of  the  Almighty  himself, 
if  his  vengeance  do  not  extend  beyond  the  pre- 
sent world.  They  beheld  the  physical  and  moral 
work!  moving  onward  according  to  certain  fixed 
and  immutable  laws.  They  behold  no  miracles 
of  vengeance— no  Almighty  arm  visibly  hurling 
the  thunderbolts  of  heaven  against  the  workers 
of  iniquity.  They  saw  that  one  event  happened 
to  aU,  to  the  righteous  as  well  as  to  the  wicked, 
and  that  death  was  an  evil  to  which  they  behoved 
sooner  or  later  to  submit.  They  encountered 
hostile  armies  with  fortitude,  and  beheld  all  the 
dread  apparatus  of  war  wiUiout  dismay.  Yet, 
in  their  secret  retirements,  in  their  fortified  re- 
treats, where  no  eye  but  the  eye  of  God  was 
upon  them,  and  when  no  hostUo  incursion  was 
apprehended,  they  trembled  at  a  shadow,  and  felt 
a  thousand  disquietudes  from  the  reproaches  of 
an  inward  monitor  which  they  could  not  escape. 
These  things  appear  altoge&or  inexplicable  if 
there  be  no  retributHHi  beyond  the  grave. 

We  are,  therdbre,  irresistibly  led  to  the  coo- 
cloflion,  that  the  voice  of  oonscience,  to  such 
cases,  is  the  voioo  of  God  dedarbg  his  abbo^ 

to 
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renoe  of  wicked  deeds  and  the  puniihment  which 
they  deierre,  and  that  his  provideoce  presides 
over  the  actions  of  moral  agents,  and  gives  inti- 
mations of  the  future  destiny  of  those  haughty 
spirits  who  obstinately  persist  in  their  trespasses. 
And,  oonsoquently,  as  the  peace  and  serenity  of 
Tirtuous  minds  are  preludes  of  nobler  enjoyments 
in  a  future  life,  so  those  terrors  which  now  assail 
the  wicked  may  be  considered  as  the  beginnings 
of  that  misery  and  anguish  which  will  be  con* 
tummated  in  the  worid  tocone,  in  the  case  of 
those  who  add  final  impenitence  lo  all  their  other 


SECTION  vni. 

Oir  THE  OISOROBKBD  STATB  Or  THB  MOBAL 
WORLD,  WHEN  COKTSASTXD  WITH  THB 
RBOULAJl  AND  STSTEMATICAL  O&DXB  OF 
THX  MATB&IAL. 

The  disordered  state  of  the  moral  world,  coo* 
trasted  with  the  regular  and  systematical  order 
of  the  material,  affords  a  strong  presumptioR  of 
another  state  in  which  the  moral  evils  which 
Bow  exist  will  be  corrected. 

When  we  take  a  general  survey  of  the  great 
fobric  of  the  universe,  or  contemplate  more  mi- 
Butely  any  of  its  subordinate  arrangements,  the 
marks  of  beauty,  order  and  harmony,  are  stri- 
kingly apparent.  E  very  thing  appears  in  its  pro- 
per place,  moving  onward  in  majestic  order,  and 
accomplishing  the  end  for  whidi  it  was  intended. 
In  the  planetary  system,  the  law  of  gravitation 
is  found  to  operate  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  distance,  and  the  squares  of  the  pe- 
riodic limes  of  the  planets'  revolutions  round 
the  sun  are  exactly  proportionate  to  the  cubes  of 
their  distances.  Every  btxly  in  this  system  fin- 
ishes its  respective  revolution  in  exactly  the  same 
period  of  time,  so  as  not  to  deviate  a  single  mi- 
nute in  the  course  of  a  century.  The  annual  re> 
Tolution  of  the  planet  Jupiter  was  ascertained  two 
centuries  ago,  to  be  accomplished  in  43S0  days, 
14  hours,  27  minutes,  and  11  seconds,  and  his 
rotation  round  his  axis  in  9  hours,  66  minutes, 
and  tliese  revolutions  are  still  found  to  be  per- 
formed in  exactly  the  same  times.  The  earth 
performs  its  diurnal  revolution,  from  one  century 
to  another,  bringing  about  the  alternate  succes- 
sion c^day  and  night,  in  exactly  the  sune  period  of 
23  hours,  66  minutes,  and  4  seconds.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  this  system,  there  is  none  of  the 
bodies  of  which  it  is  composed  that  stops  in  its 
motion,  or  deviates  fimn  the  path  prescribed. 
No  one  intermpts  another  in  its  course,  nor  in- 
terferes to  prevent  the  beneficial  influences  of 
attractive  power,  or  of  light,  and  heat.  Were 
it  otherwise  "Wefo  the  earth  to  stop  in  its  di- 
tnnl  rtrohttioB,  and  delay  to  usher  ia  the  dawn 


at  its  appointed  time,  or  were-  the  i>lanet9  la 
dash  one  against  another,  and  to  run  lawlessijr 
through  the  sky,  the  system  of  Nature  wouki  nan 
intoconfittion,  its  inhabitants  would  be  thrown  in- 
to a  state  of  anarchy,  and  deprived  of  all  their  en- 
joyments. But,  in  consequence  of  the  order 
which  now  prevails,  the  whole  presents  lo  the  eye 
of  intelligence  an  admirable  display  of  beauty 
and  harmony,  and  of  infinite  wisdom  and  design. 
In  like  manner,  if  we  attend  to  the  arrange- 
ments  of  our  sublunary  system— to  the  revoui- 
tiuns  of  the  seasons,  the  course  of  the  tides,  tha 
motions  of  the  rivers,  the  process  of  evapora^ 
tion,  the  periodical  changes  of  the  winds,  and 
the  physiqpl  economy  of  the  animal  and  vegeta* 
ble  tribes — the  same  systematic  order  and  har- 
mony may  be  perceived.— -In  the  constructien 
and  movements  of  the  human  frame,  there  is  a 
suiking  display  of  systematic  order  and  beauty. 
Hundreds  of  muscles  of  different  forms,  hundred! 
of  bones  variously  articulated,  thousands  of  lac- 
teal and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  thousands  of 
veins  and  arteries  all  act  in  unison  every  bk>> 
ment,  in  order  to  produce  life  and  enjoymeoL 
Every  organ  of  sense  is  admirably  fitted  to  re- 
ceive impressions  from  its  corresponding  c^jects. 
The  eye  is  adapted  to  receive  the  impression  off 
light,  and  light  is  adapted  to  the  peculiar  can* 
struction  of  the  eye ;  the  ear  is  adapted  to  soond, 
and  the  constitution  of  the  air  and  its  various 
tmdulations  are  fitted  to  make  an  impression  on 
the  tympanum  of  the  ear.  Even  in  the  om- 
struction  of  the  meanest  insect  we  perceive  a 
series  of  adaptations,  and  a  system  df  organiza- 
tion no  less  regular  and  admirable  than  those  off 
man  *,— -and  as  much  care  appears  to  be  bestow- 
ed in  bending  a  claw,  articulating  a  joint,  or 
clasping  the  filaments  of  a  feather,  to  answer  its 
intended  purpose,  as  if  it  were  the  only  object  on 
which  the  Creator  was  employed. — ^And  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  our  views  of  the  harmony 
and  order  of  the  material  world  become  more 
admirable  and  satUfaeiory^  in  proportion  as  our 
knowledge  of  its  arrangements  is  enlarged  and 
extended.  Whether  we  explore,  with  the  tele- 
scope, the  bodies  whirii  are  dispersed  throu^ 
the  boundless  regions  of  space,  or  pry,  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope,  into  the  minutest  parta 
of  nature,  we  perceive  traces  of  order,  and  of  ex- 
qubite  mechanism  and  design  which  excite  ad 
miration  and  wonder  in  every  contemplatiire 
mind.  6eft)re  the  invention  of  the  microscopo, 
we  might  naturally  have  concluded,  that  aQ  be- 
yond the  limits  of  natural  vision  was  a  scene  off 
confusion,  a  chaotic  mass  of  atoms  without  Iiio« 
form,  or  order;  but  we  now  clearly  perceive, 
that  every  thing  is  regular  and  systematic,  that 
even  the  dust  on  a  butterfly's  wmg,  every  dis- 
tinct particle  of  which  is  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye,  consists  of  regularly  organized  feathei^^ 
that  in  the  eye  of  a  small  insect,  ten  thousand 
nioely  polished  globules  are  beantifidly  aitiintid 
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M  a  traiii|itreB(  BM-iroik  within  Um  eompMi  of 
cae  twenti^Ch  of  an  inch— and  that  mjriadi  of 
liriag  beings  esiit|  inviaible  to  the  unaMiMed 
aight,  with  bodies  as  cnriouly  organised,  and 
as  nicely  adapted  to  their  situationB  as  the  bodies 
of  men  and  of  the  larger  animals.  So  that  the 
whole  fraaie  of  the  material  world  presents  a 
acene  of  infinite  wisdom  and  intelligence,  and  a 
displaj  of  s]rstematic  order,  beauty,  and  propoiw 
tion.  Every  thing  bears  the  marln  of  bengvo* 
Itnt  design,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  happi- 
oeas  in  sentient  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  take  a  survey  of 
the  moral  world  in  all  the  periods  of  its  history, 
we  perceive  throughout  almost  every  part  of  its 
azteot,  an  inextricable  maze,  and  a  scene  of 
fkshing  and  confusion,  which  are  directly  op- 
posed to  the  barmony  and  order  which  pervade 
the  material  system.  When  we  take  a  retro- 
spective view  of  the  moral  stato  of  mankind, 
daring  the  ages  that  are  past,  what  do  we  beholci, 
bot  a  revolting  scene  of  perfidy,  avarice,  inju»> 
tace,  and  revenge,^— of  wars,  rapine,  devastatioui 
asd  bloodshed ;  nation  rising  against  nation,  one 
anpire  dashing  against  anottier,  tyrants  exercis- 
ing the  most  homd  cmelties,  superstition  and 
Idolairy  immolating  milUoBS  of  victims,  and  a 
•^  ««f  d#«oera|B  villains,  termed  Aerees,  prowlinc 
r  the  world,  taming  nunM  t^AAm  w.  •  wiu 
n,  boning  towns  and  viUages,  phmdering 
palaces  and  temples,  drenching  the  earth  with 
mman  gora,  and  erecting  thrones  on  the  ruins 
of  nations  7  £&r»  we  behold  an  >li«ran<2er,  with 
Ui  nomefons  armies,  driving  the  ploughshare  of 
destruction  through  surrounding  nations,  levellinff 
dties  with  the  dust,  and  misssmng  tlieir  ino£ 
ftnsive  inhabitants  in  order  to  gratify  a  mad 
ambition,  and  to  be  eulogised  as  a  hero,— tWe 
we  behold  a  JTsrset,  firMl  with  pride  and  with 
the  Inst  of  dominion,  leading  forward  an  army  of 
three  miltioos  of  infatuated  wretches  to  be 
slaughtered  by  the  victorious  and  indignant 
Greeks.  Arc  we  behold  an  Maric^  with  his 
barbarous  hordes,  ravaging  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  ovortuming  the  most  splendid 
Boonments  of  art,  pillaging  the  metropolis  of 
the  Roman  empire,  and  deluginc  its  streets  and 
booses  with  the  Uood  of  the  slam,— <A«r«  we 
Miold  a  TaaurianM  overrunning  Persia,  India, 
and  other  regioai  of  Asia,  carrymg  slaughter  and 
devastation  in  his  train,  and  displaying  his  spor- 
tive cruel^,  by  pounding  three  or  four  thousand 
people  at  a  time  in  large  mortars,  and  building 
dies'  bodies  with  bricks  and  mortar  into  a  wall. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  beboU  six  millions  of 
CHtfodrs  marching  in  wik)  confbsion  through 
tbe  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  devouring  every 
diing  before  them,  like  an  army  of  looists, 
bfsatfainp  destmctioo  to  Jews  and  infidels,  and 
inissafnng  the  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia 
writh  internal  fory.  On  the  other  hand,  we  be- 
boU  the  ioMDenaa  forces  of /sn^Us  Kan  ravag- 


ing tbe  kingdons  of  Eastern  Asia,  to  an  exteat 
of  16  mHUons*  of  square  miles,  beheading 
100,0(X>  prisoners  at  once,  convulsing  the  world 
with  terror,  and  utterly  exterminating  from  tbe 
earth  fourteen  millions  of  human  beings.  At 
one  period,  we  behokl  the  ambition  and  jealousy 
of  Mcarnu  and  SyUa  embroUine  the  Romans  in 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  deluginff  tbe  city 
of  Rome  for  five  days  with  the  blood  of  her  citW 
sens,  transfixing  the  heads  of  her  senators  with 
poles,  and  dragging  their  bodies  to  the  Forum  to 
be  devoured  by  dogs.  At  another,  we  behold  a 
Nero  trampling  on  tbe  laws  of  nature  and  socie- 
ty, plunging  into  the  most  abominable  debauche- 
ries, practising  cruelties  which  fill  the  mind  with 
horror,  murdering  his  wifb  Octavia,  and  his 
mother  Agrippina,  insulting  Heaven  and  man* 
kind  by  offering  i^  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  m 
the  perpetration  of  these  crimes,  and  setting 
fire  to  Rome,  that  he  might  amuse  himself  with 
tbe  universal  terror  and  despair  which  that  ca^ 
lamity  inspired.  At  one  epoch,  we  behold  the 
Goths  and  Vandals  rushing  like  an  overflowing 
torrent,  ftxxta  east  to  west,  and  fitm  north  to 
south,  sweeping  before  them  every  vestige  of 
civilization  and  art,  butchering  all  within  their 
reach  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  and 
marking  their  path  with  rapine,  desolation,  and 
carnage.  At  another,  we  behold  the  emissariai 
or  the  KoTOsn  er«  •UMghtAring.  without  dtK 
tinctioo  or  mercy,  the  mild  and  pious  Albigan*' 
ses,  and  transforming  their  peaoefUl  abodes  tela 
a  scene  of  tmiversal  consternation  and  horror, 
while  the  inquisition  is  torturing  thousands  of 
demoted  rictims,  men  of  piety  and  virtue,  and 
committing  their  bodies  to  the  flames. 

At  one  period  of  the  worid,t  ahnost  the  whola 
earth  appeared  to  be  little  else  than  one  great 
field  of  battle,  in  which  the  human  race  seemed 
to  be  threatened  with  utter  extermination.  The 
Vandals,  Huns,  Sarmatians,  Alans,  and  Suevi, 
were  ravaging  Gaul,  Spain,  Germany,  and  other 
parts  of  &e  Roman  empire;  the  Gt>ths  were 
plundering  Rome,  and  laying  waste  the  cities  of 
Italy ;  the  Saxons  and  Angles  were  ovemmning 
Britain  and  overturning  the  government  of  tha 
Romans.  The  armies  of  Justinian  and  of  tha 
Huns  and  Vandals  were  desolating  Africa,  and 
butdiering  mankind  by  millions.  The  whole 
forces  of  Scythia  were  rushing  with  irresistible 
impulse  on  the  Roman  empire,  desolating  tha 
countries,  and  almost  exterminating  the  inhabi- 
tants wherever  they  came.  The  Persian  armies 
were  pillaging  Hierapolis,  Aleppo,  and  the  surw 
rounding  cities,  and  reducing  them  to  ashes ;  and 
were  laying  waste  all  Asia,  from  the  Tigris  to 
the  Boqthorus.    The  Arabians  under  Mahomet 

*<*The  conquests  of  Jenghli  Kan.*'  mtb  BfUkM. 
**  were  supposed  to  extend  above  elfhteen  hundred 
leagues  tnm.  east  to  west,  and  a  thousand  tmm 
south  to  north."— Ifodem  Hutory,  vOL  i.  ^      ^  ^ 

t  About  the  llfib,  sixthand  seventh  centuries  of  tha 
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and  his  Mcceesors  were  ezteiidiiig  tbeir  conquests 
over  Syria,  Palesiine,  Persia,  and  India,  on  ihe 
east,  and  oTcr  Eg7pt|  Barbary,  Spain,  and  the 
iiriands  of  tho  Medilenrancan,  on  the  west ;  cat- 
ting in  pieces  wiih  their  swords  all  the  enemies 
of  idamisro.  In  Europe,  every  kingdom  was 
shattered  to  its  centre ;  inihe Mahonunedan  en>^ 
pire  in  Ana,  the  Caiipht,  Suhans,  and  Emirs 
were  waging  continual  wars ; — new  sovereignties 
were  dally  rising,  and  daily  destroyed  ;  and  Af- 
rica  was  rapidly  depopulating,  and  verging  to- 
wards desolation  and  barbarism. 

Amidst  this  universal  clashbg  of  naiionsi 
when  the  whole  earih  became  one  theau^  of 
bloody  revolutions,~-scenes  of  horror  were  dts- 
ptayed,  over  which  historians  wished  to  draw  a 
▼eil,  lest  they  should  transmit  an  example  of 
inhumanity  to  succeeding  ages — the  most  fertile 
and  populous  provinces  were  converted  into 
deserts,  overspread  with  the  scattered  ruins  of 
villages  and  cities— every  thing  was  wasted  and 
destroyed  with  hostile  cruelty — famine  raged  to 
■uch  a  degree  that  tlie  living  were  constrained  to 
f^d  on  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fellow-citiaens— 
prisoners  were  tortured  with  the  most  exquisite 
cruelly,  and  tlie  more  illustrious  they  were,  tbs 
More  barbarously  were  they  insulted — cities  were 
lift  without  a  living  inhabitant— public  buildings 
wbich  resisted  the  violence  of  the  James  w«'- 
levelled  wilKih»«r«aafl— every  art  and  science 
was  abandoned — the  Roman  empire  was  shatter- 
•d  to  its  centre  and  its  power  annihilated — ava^ 
rice,  perfidy,  hatred,  trMchery,  and  malevolence 
roigned triumphant;  fmd  virtue,  benevolence, and 
•very  moral  princi|^  were  trampled  under  foot. 

Such  scenes  of  carnage  and  "desolation  have 
been  displayed  to  a  certain  extent  and  almost 
vHthoMt  intermission,  during  the  whote  period  of 
this  world's  history.  For  ^  page  of  the  hbto- 
rian,  whether  ancieot  or  modem,  presents  to  our 
view  little  more  than  revohing  details  of  ambi- 
tious conquerors  carrying  ruin  and  devastation 
in  their  train,  of  proud  despots  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  mankind;  of  cities  turned  into  ruinous 
hMps,  of  countries  desolated,  of  massacres  per- 
petrated with  infernal  cruelty,  of  nations  dashing 
one  against  another,  of  empires  wasted  and  de- 
stroyed, of  political  and  religions  dissensions, 
and  of  the  general  progress  of  injustice,  immo- 
rality, and  crime.  Compared  with  the  details  on 
these  subjects,  all  the  other  Acts  which  liave  oc- 
curred in  the  history  of  mankind  are  considered 
by  the  historian  as  fnere  itUa'lud9$  in  the  great 
drama  <^  the  world,  and  ahnost  unworthy  of 
being  recorded. 

Were  we  to  take  a  survey  of  the  moral  world 
ad  it  now  stands,  a  similar  prospect,  on  the  whole, 
wouki  be  presented  to  our  view.  Though  the 
shades  of  depravity  with  which  it  is  overspread 
are  not  so  thick  and  dark,  nor  its  commotions  so 
numerous  and  violent  as  in  ancient  times,  yet 
tho  aspect  of  every  nation  tmder  heaves  preseota 


to  our  view,  features  which  are  directly  oppoilU 
to  every  thing  we  should  expect  to  contemplata 
in  a  world  of  systematic  order,  bannony,  and 
k>ve.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  towards  Ana  we  shall 
find  the  greater  part  of  five  hundred  roiUiona  of 
human  beings  involved  in  political  commotions, 
immersed  in  vice,  ignorance,  and  idolatry,  wad 
groaning  nnder  the  lash  of  tyrannical  despot*. 
in  Persia,  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  uf  its  rulers 
have  transformed  many  of  its  most  fertile  pro-, 
vinces  into  scenes  of  desolation.  In  Turkey, 
the  avarice  and  fiend-like  cruelty  of  the  Grraad 
Seignior  and  his  Bashaws  have  drenched  the 
shores  of  Greece  with  the  blood  of  thousands, 
turned  Palestine  into  a  wilderness,  and  rendered 
Syria,  Arm«iia,  and  Kurdistan  scenes  of  injus- 
tice and  rapine.  In  China  and  Japan  a  spirit 
of  pride  and  jealousy  prevents  the  harmonious 
intercourse  of  other  branches  of  the  human  &- 
mily,  and  infuses  a  cold-blooded  selfisliness  into 
the  breasts  of  their  inhabitants,  and  a  contempt 
of  surroundipg  nations.  Througftout  Tartary, 
Arabia,  and  Siberia,  numerous  hostifo  tribes  aro 
incessantly  prowling  among  deserts  and  forests 
in  quest  of  plunder,  so  that  iravellfrs  are  in  coo- 
linual  danger  of  being  either  robbed,  or  murdet" 
ed,  or  dragged  into  captivity. — If  we  turn  ogr 

•yes  upon^jigjca^e_bchoU  J  ■ mMMmiurvtoSk 

^imt^^wtumwtRb  deepest  degradation — the  states 
of  Barbery  in  hacossant  hostile  commotions,  and 
plundering  neighbouring  nations  both  by  sea  and 
land-^he  petty  tyrants  of  Dahomy,  Benin,  As- 
hantee,  Congo,  and  Angola,  waging  incessant 
vrars  with  neighbouring  tribes,  masssacriag 
their  prisoners  in  cold  UcnmI,  and  decorating  their 
palaces  with  their  skulls — while  other  degraded 
hordes,  in  conjunction  wHh  civilized  naiirais,  aro 
carrying  on  a  irafiic  in  roan-stealing  and  slavery, 
which  hss  stained  the  htmtan  character  with 
crimes  at  which  humanity  shudders. — If  we  turn 
our  eyes  towards  ^mmca,  we  shall  find  that  war 
and  hostile  incunions  are  the  principal  enipl<^* 
ments  of  their  native  tribes,  and  that  the  malig- 
nity of  infernal  demons,  is  displayed  in  (he  toi^ 
tures  they  inflict  upon  the  prisoners  taken  in 
battle,  while  anarchy,  intolerance,  and  political 
commotions,  still  agitate  a  great  proportion  of 
its  more  civilized  inhabitants. — ^If  we  take  a  sur^ 
vey  of  the  Eastern  Archipelsgo,  and  of  the  isl- 
ands which  are  scattered  over  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
we  shall  behold  immense  groups  of  human  beings, 
instead  of  living  in  harmony  and  afi^ection,  (Us* 
playing  the  most  ferocious  dispositions  towards 
•ach  other,  hurling  stones,  spears  and  darts  OB 
every  stranger  who  attempts  to  land  upon  their 
coasts ;  (Bering  up  human  sacrifices  to  their  io> 
femal  deities,  tnd  feasting  with  delight  on  tha 
fle^  and  blood  of  their  enemies. 

If  we  direct  our  attention  towards  Evropet  the 
most  tranquil  and  civilized  portion  of  the  glob^-* 
even  her9  we  shall  behold  numerous  symptoms  of 
political  anarchy  and  moral  disorder.    Dnriaf 
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llie  last  thirty  jrean,  almost  every  nation  in  thij 
quarter  of  the  world  b^a  been  convulsed  to  its 
centre,  and  become  the  scene  of  hostile  commo- 
tions, oT  revolutions,  and  of  garments  rolled  in 
bloud.  We  have  beheld  France  thrown  from  a 
state  of  aristocrattcal  tyranny  and  priestly  do- 
■lination  into  a  state  of  popular  anarchy  and 
conftisioD— her  ancient  institutions  razed  to  the 
ground,  her  princes  and  nobles  banished  from 
her  territories,  and  her  most  celebrated  philoso- 
phers, in  company  with  the  vilest  miscreants, 
perishing  under  the  stroke  of  the  guillotine. 
We  have  beheld  a  Buonaparte  riding  in  triumph 
tivongh  the  nations  over  heape  of  slain,  scat- 
tering ^'firebrands,  arrows,  and  death,*'  and 
producing  oniversal  commotion  wherever  he 
appeared ;  overturning  governments,  "  changing 
times,"  andermining  the  thrones  of  emperors, 
and  setting  op  kings  at  his  pleasure.  We  have 
beheld  his  snocessors  again  attempting  to  en- 
twme  the  chains  of  tyranny  around  the  necks 
of  their  subjects,  and  to  hnri  back  the  moral 
tvorid  into  the  darkness  which  overspread  the 
naUons  during  the  reign  of  Papal  superstition. 
We  have  braeld  PoImkI  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
Insatiable  fangs  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pru»- 
«ia,  her  fields  drcswhed  with  blood,  her  patriots 
slattghtered,  and  her  name  blotted  out  from  the 
list  of  nations.  We  have  beheld  Moscow 
enveloped  in  flames,  its  houses,  churches,  and 
palaces  tombled  mto  ruins,  the '  blackened  car- 
cases of  its  inhabitants  blended  with  the  frag- 
ments, and  the  road  to  Smolensko  covered  wiUi 
the  shattered  remains  of  carriages,  muskets, 
brsast-plaies,  helmets,  and  garments  strewed  in 
every  direction,  and  thousands  of  the  dying  and 
ibtb  dead  heaped  one  c^on  another  in  horrible 
oonfwiion,  and  swimming  in  blood.  We  have 
beheld  the  demon  of  war  raging  at  Borodino, 
Austerlitx,  the  Tyrol,  Wilna,  Smolensko,  Tra- 
flilgar,  Camperdown,  Eylau,  Jena,  La  Vendee, 
Cadiz,  WarMw,  Friedland,  Talavera,  Sebas- 
tian, Lutzen,  Leipsic,  and  Waterloo,  demo- 
Usfaing  cities,  desolating  provinces,  and  blending 
the  carcasses  of  hpn^  and  cattle  with  the 
mangled  remains  of  millions  of  human  beings. 
We  have  beheld  Spain  and  Portugal  thrown  into 
anarchy  and  commotion,  and  become  the  scenes 
of  bloody  revoIutioM — Turkey  waging  war  with 
religiun  and  liberty — Greece  overrun  with  blood- 
fhiraty  Mahometans,  and  her  shores  and  islands 
the  theatre  of  the  most  sanguinary  contests. 

And  what  do  we  jutt  now  behold  when  we 
east  our  eyes  on  t itrrounding  nations  ?  Russia 
poshing  forward  her  numerous  armies  into  the 
confines  of  Persia  for  the  purpose  of  depredation 
and  slaughter, — the  Ghand  Seignior  ruling  his 
•objects  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  decorating  the 
gates  of  his  palace  with  hundreds  of  the  heads 
and  ears  of  his  enemies,*  while  his  Janizaries  are 

*  In  a  connBonlestlon  from  Odessa,  dated  August 
it  1i9«,  tt  was  stated,  that  the  five  hundred  beads  and 


fomenting  incessant  insurrection8,-»the  Greeks 
engaged  in  a  contest  for  liberty,  surroondea 
with  blood-thirsty  antagonists,  and  slaughtered 
without  mercy, — Portugal  the  scene  of  intestine 
broils  and  revduiions,— Spani  under  the  control 
of  a  silly  priestHridden  tyrant,  to  grati^  whose 
lust  of  absolute  power,  thousands  of  hnmaa 
beings  have  been  sacrificed,  and  hundreds  of 
eminent  patriots  exiled  from  their  native  land,— 
the  Inquisition  torturing  its  unhappy  victims,-^ 
the  Romish  church  thundering  its  anathemas 
against  all  who  are  opposed  to  its  interests,— 
the  various  sectaries  of  Protestants  engaged  ia 
muiiial  recrimmations  and  oootentions,'---and  the 
princes  and  sovereigns  on  the  Continent  almost 
all  combined  to  oppose  the  progress  of  liberty, 
and  to  prevent  the  iraproveawnt  of  the  hiuian 
mind. 

If  we  corns  nearer  home,  and  take  a  view  of 
the  every-day  scenes  which  meet  our  eye,  what 
do  we  behold  7  A  mixed  scene  of  buMlmg  and 
confiision,  in  which  vice  and  malevolence  are 
most  conspicuous,  and  most  frequently  triumph- 
ant. When  we  contemplate  the  present  aspect 
of  society,  and  consider  the  prominent  disposi- 
tions and  principles  which  actuate  the  majority 
of  mankind,— the  boundless  avaricious  desires 
which  prevail,  and  the  base  and  deceitful  means 
by  which  they  are  fi^quently  gratified — the 
imnatural  contentions  which  arise  between  has- 
bands  and  wives,  fathers  and  chiMren,  brothers 
and  sisters— the  jealousies  which  subsist  between 
those  of  the  same  profession  or  empk>yment— 
the  bitterness  and  malice  with  whidi  ktw^uits 
are  commenced  and  prosecuted— the  malevolence 
and  caballing  which  attend  electioneering  con- 
tests— the  bniwlings,  fightings,  and  altercations, 
which  so  frequently  occur  in  our  streets,  al^ 
houses,  and  taverns— and  the  thefts,  robberies, 
and  murders,  which  are  daily  cosunitted, — when 
we  contemplate  the  haughtiness  and  oppression 
of  the  great  and  powerful,  and  the  insubordina- 
tion of  the  lower  ranks  of  society^— when  we  see 
widows  and  orphans  sufiering  injustice;  the 
virtuous  persecuted  and  oppreaied ;  meritorious 
characters  pining  in  poverty  and  indigence; 
fools,  profligates,  and  tyrants,  rioting  in  wealth 
and  abundance ;  generous  actions  tuirewarded ; 
crimes  unpunished ;  and  the  vilest  of  men  raised 
to  stations  of  dignity  and  hcmour— we  cannot  but 
admit,  that  the  moral  world  presents  a  scene  of 
discord  and  disorder,  which  mar  both  the  sensi- 
tive ahd  intellectual  enjoyments  of  mankind. 

Such,  then,  are  the  moral  aspects  of  our  world, 
and  the  disorders  which  have  prevailed  during 

twelve  hundred  ears  of  the  Greeks,  sent  hy  the  Cap- 
tain Pai'.ha  to  Constantinople,  after  the  takinf  of 
Ipsara,  were  exposed  on  the  Kate  of  the  seraxUo, 
on  the  90th  of  July,  with  the  following  Inscription  > 
"  God  tms  blesved  the  arms  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
the  detestable  rebels  of  Ipsara  are  extirpated  Arom 
the  face  of  the  world,"  *c.  It  was  added,  "  JU 
trien6if  powers  have  congratulated  the  SuUlmt 
Porte  on  this  victory.** 
2U* 
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every  period  of  its  history.  Tbey  evidently 
preseot  a  striking  cootrwt  to  the  beauty  and 
harmony  which  pervade  the  general  conetitution 
of  the  roaleriaJ  syatem—to  the  majestic  move- 
ments of  the  planetary  orbs,  the  regular  succes- 
tion  of  day  and  nicht,  and  the  vicbsiiudes  of 
the  seasons ;  the  ranges  of  the  mo<Ni,  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea ;  the  admirable 
ftjnctions  of  the  human  system ;  and  the  harmo* 
moos  adaptations  of  light  and  heat,  air  and 
w«ier,  and  the  various  ob^U  in  the  mineral  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  to  the  wants  and  the  comfort 
flf  animated  beings.  And  oan  we,  for  a  moment, 
■uppose  that  this  scene  of  moral  disorder  and 
•nivcby  was  the  ultimate  end  for  which  the 
naterial  system  was  created  ?  Can  we  suppo«e 
that  the  earth  ia  every  momeot  impelled  in  ita 
annual  and  diurnal  course  by  the  haiid  of  Omni- 
poteoce— 4hat  it  presents  new  beauties  every 
opening  spring — brings  forth  the  treasures  of 
autumn,  and  displays  so  many  sublime  and  vari- 
•gated  lamfacapfs  -that  the  sun  difiiises  bis 
Kgbt  over  all  its  regions,  that  the  moon  cheers 
the  sliades  of  night,  and  the  stars  adorn  the  ca- 
nopy of  the  sky,  firom  one  generation  to  another 

merely  that  a  set  of  robbers  and  desperadoes, 
and  the  murdcvsrs  of  nations,  migbt  prowl  over 
iIm  world  for  the  purpose  of  depredation  and 
slaughter,  that  tyrants  anight  gratify  their  mad 
ambitioa,  that  vice  might  triumph,  that  virtua 
Bight  be  disgraced,  that  the  laws  of  moral  order 
■M^t  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  that  the  suo- 
eessive  generations  of  mankind  might  mingle  in 
this  bustling  and  discordant  soene  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  sink  for  ever  into  the  ^lades  of 
annihilation?  Tet  such  a  conclusion  we  are 
obliged  to  admit,  if  there  is  no  future  state  in 
which  the  present  disorders  of  the  moral  world 
wiN  be  corrected,  and  the  plan  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment more  fully  developed.  And  if  this  con- 
clusion be  admitted,  how  shall  we  be  able  to 
perceive  or  to  vindicate  the  voiadom  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  his  moral  administration  ?  We  account 
it  folly  in  a  human  being  when  he  constructs  a 
machine,  either  for  no  purpose  at  all,  or  for  no 
good  purpose,  or  for  the  promotion  of  mischief. 
And  how  can  we  avoid  ascribing  the  same  im- 
perfection to  the  Deity,  if  the  present  state  of 
the  moral  world  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  his 
physical  arrangements?  But  his  wisdom  is 
most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  adaptations  and 
arrangements  which  relate  to  the  material  sys- 
tem,—and  a  Being  possessed  of  boundless  intel- 
ligence must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  act  m 
tonnalmqf  with  hiotself.  He  cannot  display 
wisdom  in  the  material  system,  and  folly  in  those 
arrangements  which  pertain  to  the  world  of  mind. 
To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to  divest  bun 
of  his  moral  attributes,  and  even  to  call  in  ques- 
tion his  very  existence. 

We  are  therefore  necessarily  led  to  conchide, 
fliat  ths  present  state  of  the  moral  world  is  onljr 


a  small  part  of  the  great  plaa  of  God's  moral  g^ 
vernment-— the  conmenoeroent  of  a  series  of 
dispensations  to  be  completed  in  a  future  scans 
of  existence,  in  which  his  wiadom^  as  well  as  all 
his  other  attributes,  will  be  fully  displayed  before 
the  eyes  of  his  intelligent  oflTspring.  If  this  ooa- 
dusion  be  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  how 
the  aioral  disorders  which  now  exist  may  be  reo* 
tified  in  a  future  woHd,  and  the  intelligent  uni- 
verse restored  to  harmony  and  happiness,  and 
bow  those  moral  dispensations  which  now  ai^ear 
dark  and  mysterious,  will  appear  illustrative  of 
divine  wisdom  and  intelligence,  when  conten* 
plated  as  parts  of  one  grand  system,  which  is  to 
nm  parallel  in  duration  with  eternity  itself.  But, 
if  this  be  rejected,  the  moral  world  presents  to 
our  view  an  inextricable  ssaze,  a  chaos,  a  scene 
of  interminable  confusion,  and  no  prospect  ap- 
pears of  its  being  ever  restored  to  haraAony  and 
ordor.  The  conduct  of  the  Deity  appeal* 
shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness;  and  thsre 
is  no  resisting  of  the  condusion,  that  imperfeo* 
tion  and  foUy  are  the  characteristics  of  the  AW 
mighty— >a  conclusion  -from  which  the  mind 
shrinks  back  with  horror,  and  which  can  never 
be  admitted  by  any  ratioml  being  who  reoogniase 
a  supreme  intelligence  presiding  over  the  aflaii* 
of  the  imiverse. 


SECTION  IX. 

Oir  THB  UNEQUAL  DISTRXBtTTIOV  07  KB* 
WARDS  AlTD  PViriSHMClTTS  IV  THX  PSS- 
SKirr  STATB. 

The  unequal  dbtribotion  of  rewards  and  po- 
nisbments  in  the  present  state,  viewed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  justice  and  other  attributM  of 
the  Deity,  forms  another  powerful  argument  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  a  foture  state. 

It  is  admitted,  to  a  certain  extent,  that  "  vir- 
tue is  its  own  reward,  and  vice  its  own  pimisb- 
mcnt."  The  natural  tendency  of  virtue,  or  an 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  God,  is  to  produce  hap- 
piness; and  were  it  universally  practised,  it 
would  produce  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness 
of  which  human  nature  in  the  present  state  is 
susceptible.  In  like  manner,  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  vice  is  to  produce  misery ;  and  were  its 
prevalence  universal  and  uncontrolled,  the  worid 
would  bo  tmnsformed  into  a  society  of  demons, 
and  cvrry  ^;M'cies  of  happiness  banished  from 
the  abodes  of  men.  By  connecting  happiness 
with  the  observance  of  his  laws,  and  misery  with 
the  violation  of  them,  the  Governor  (^  the  worid, 
in  the  general  couru  of  his  providence,  gives  a 
dbplay  of  the  rectitude  of  his  character,  and  the 
impartiality  of  his  aUotments  towards  the  sub- 
jects of  his  government. 

But,  although  these  positions  hoki  true,  in  the 
general  course  of  human  affairs,  there  are  inou* 
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flMTsble  eaies  in  whidi  the  justice  of  €rod,  ft«d 
die  impartiality  of  his  procedore,  woaM  be  liable 
Id  be  inpeacfaed,  if  this  world  were  the  only 
•erae  of  rewards  and  puniehmeots.  We  behold 
a  poor  Btanriog  wretdi,  whom  hunger  has  im- 
pelled to  break  open  a  houee,  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  craving  appetite,  or  to  relieve  the  wants  of  a 
helpless  family,  dragged  with  ignominy  to  the 
tc^lbld,  to  snffer  death  for  his  offence.  We  be- 
hold, at  the  same  time,  the  very  tyrant  by  whose 
order  the  sentence  was  executed,  who  has  phm- 
dered  provinces,  and  murdered  millions  of  human 
beings,  who  has  wounded  the  peace  of  a  thousand 
fionilies,  and  prodnocd  universal  constemation 
tod  despair  wherever  he  appeared—regaling 
himself  in  the  midst  of  his  favourites,  in  perfect 
•ecurity  from  human  punishments.  IiMtead  of 
being  loaded  with  fetters,  and  dragged  to  a  dun- 
geon, to  await  in  hopeless  agony  the  punishment 
of  his  crimes,  he  dweOs  amidst  all  the  luxuries 
■od  splendours  of  a  palace ;  his  favour  is  courted 
by  surrounding  attendants ;  his  praises  are  chant- 
ed by  orators  and  poets ;  the  story  of  his  exploits 
b  engraved  in  brass  and  marble ;  and  hbtorians 
stand  ready  to  transmit  hb  fame  to  future  gea»- 
raUons.  How  does  the  equity  of  the  divine  go- 
irernmem  appear,  m  sudi  cases,  in  permitting  an 
mdue  pumshroent  to  be  inflicteid  on  the  least  of> 
fender,  and  in  loading  the  greatest  miscreant 
with  unmerited  enjoyments  ? 

Again,  in  almost  every  period  of  the  world, 
we  behold  men  of  piety  and  virtue  who  have 
auffered  the  roost  unjust  and  cruel  treatment  from 
the  hands  of  haughty  tyrants  and  blood-thirsty 
persecutors.  It  would  require  vdumes  to  de- 
scribe the  instruments  of  cruelty  which  have 
been  invented  by  these  fiend-like  monsters,  and 
the  excruciaibg  torments  which  have  been  en- 
dured by  the  victims  of  their  tyranny,  while 
justice  seemed  to  slumber,  and  the  perpetrators 
were  permitted  to  exult  in  their  crimra.  Tho 
Waldcnses,  who  lived  retired  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  among  the  bleak  recesses  of  the  Alps, 
were  a  people  distinguished  for  piety,  industry, 
and  the  practice  of  every  moral  virtue.  Their 
incessant  bbour  subdued  the  barren  soil,  and 
prepared  it  both  for  grain  and.  pasture.  In  the 
course  oS  two  hundred  and  fif^y  years  they  in- 
Created  to  the  number  of  eighteen  thousand,  oc- 
cupying thirty  villages,  besides  hamlets,  the 
wcMkmanship  of  their  own  hands.  Regular 
priests  they  had  none,  nor  any  disputes  about 
religion  ;  neither  had  they  occasion  for  courts  of 
justice  ;  for  brotherly  love  did  not  suffer  them  to 
go  to  law.  They  worshipped  God  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  conscience  and  the  rules  of 
his  word,  practised  the  precepts  of  his  law,  and 
•ojoyed  the  sweets  of  mutual  affection  and  love. 
Tet  thb  peaceable  and  interesting  people  be- 
came Che  victims  of  the  most  cruel  and  bbody 
persecution.  In  the  year  1540,  the  parliament 
«f  Pnyvence  condemned  ninetaen  of  them  to  ba 
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bamed  for  heresy,  their  trees  to  be  rooted  a|j^ 
and  their  houses  to  be  rased  to  the  grooad. 
Afterwards  a  violent  persecution  commenced 
against  the  whole  of  this  interesting  people,  and 
an  army  of  banditti  was  sent  to  carry  the  hellish 
purpose  into  eflect.  The  aokiiers  began  with 
massacring  (he  old  men,  wommi,  and  children, 
all  having  fled  who  were  able  to  fly  ;  and  then 
proceeded  to  bom  their  houses,  hams,  com,  and 
whatever  else  appertained  to  them.  In  the  tows 
of  Cabriere  sixty  men  and  thirty  women,  who 
had  surrendered  upon  promise  of  lifis,  were  hot- 
chered  each  of  them  without  mercy.  Some 
women,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church,  were 
dragged  out  and  burnt  alive.  Twenty-two  vil- 
lages were  rednoed  to  ashes ;  and  that  papuknM 
and  flourishing  district  was  again  turned  into  a 
cheerless  desert.  Yet,  afler  all  these  alrocitiet 
had  been  committed,  the  proud  pampered  prieete^ 
at  whose  instigation  this  prosecution  was  oon* 
nenced,  were  permitted  to  live  in  epbiideur,  t* 
exult  over  the  victinM  of  dieir  eraehy,  to  revel 
in  palaces,  and  to  indulge  tn  the  most  thaweiil 
debaucheries. — ^If  the  present  be  the  only  etate 
of  pnnishments  and  rewards,  how  ^hall  we  via- 
dicate  the  rectitude  of  the  Almighty,  m  mnh 
dispensations  ? 

In  the  reign  of  Lonb  XIY.  and  by  the  orden 
of  that  despot,  the  Protestants  ef  France  wers 
treated  with  the  most  wanton  and  diabolical  en»- 
elty.  Their  houses  were  rifled,  their  wives  and 
daughters  ravished  before  their  eyes,  uid  their 
bodies  forced  to  endure  all  the  torments  that  in- 
genious malice  could  contrive.  Hb  dragoons 
who  were  employed  in  thb  in&mous  expedi* 
tion,  pulled  them  by  the  hair  of  their  beads, 
pludted  the  nails  of  their  fingers  and  toes,  prick- 
ed their  naked  bodies  with  pins,  snxrfced  them  in 
their  chimneys  with  wisps  of  wet  straw,  threw 
them  into  fires  and  held  them  tin  they  were  al- 
most burnt,  riung  them  into  weBs  of  water,  dip- 
ped them  into  ponds,  took  hold  of  them  with  red 
hot  pincers,  cut  and  slashed  them  with  knives, 
and  beat  and  tormented  them  to  deatb  in  a  most 
unmerciful  and  cruel  manner.  Some  were  hanged 
on  the  gallows,  and  others  were  broken  upoQ 
wheeU,  and  their  mangled  bodies  were  either  left 
unburied,  or  cast  into  lakes  and  dunghilb,  with 
every  mark  of  indignation  and- contempt.  Ma- 
reschal  Mnntrevd  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
these  barbarous  executions.  He  burnt  five  hun- 
dred men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  as- 
sembled together  in  a  mill  to  pray  and  sing 
psalms ;  he  cut  the  throats  of  four  hundred  of  the 
new  converts  at  Montpelier,  aitd  drowned  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  river,  near  Aignes 
Mortes.  Yet  the  haughty  tyrant  by  whose  or- 
ders these  barbarous  deeds  were  committed, 
along  with  hb  mareschals  and  grandees,  who  as- 
sisted in  the  execution — instead  of  suffering  the 
visitations  of  retributive  justice,  continued,  for 
thirty7ears  after  thb  period,  to  riot  in  «Q  the 
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■pleiidoiiri  of  absolate  roytltj,  eotering  ioto  a»> 
leniB  treatief,  and  breaking  them  when  he  plea- 
■ed|  and  arrogating  to  himself  divine  hooours ; 
and  his  hiptorians,  instead  of  branding  his  me- 
mory with  infamj,  hare  procured  for  him  tho 
appellation  of  Louis  the  GmxAT. 

A  thousand  examples  of  this  description  might 
be  collected  ttom  the  records  even  of  modem 
history,  were  it  necessary  for  the  illustration  of 
tiiis  topic.  The  horrilile  eruelUes  which  were 
committed  on  the  Protestant  inhabitants  in  the 
Netherlands  by  the  agents  of  Charles  Y.  and 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  where  more  than  a  hundred 
thoonnd  persons  of  respectable  characters  were 
butchered  witiioat  mercy  by  the  Dukes  of  Alva 
•ad  Parma,  for  their  adherence  to  the  religion 
of  the  Refi)nnerS|— the  dreadful  massacres  which 
took  placer  on  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  in  Paris 
and  throughout  every  province  of  France— the 
peraecutioas  of  the  Protestants  in  England,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Ctueen  Mary,  when  the  firas 
of  SmithfieU  were  kindled  to  consume  the  bodies 
of  tile  most  pious  and  venerable  men— the  Irish 
misssrre  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  when  more 
than  40,000  inoflfonsive  individuals  were  sUugh- 
Isrsd  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  or  coi^ 
tion,  and  with  every  circumstance  of  ferocious 
cmehy— the  persecutions  endured  by  the  Scot- 
tish Piresbytertans,  when  they  were  driven  from 
their  dwellings,  and  hunted  like  wild  beasts  by 
the  bk)od-thinty  Claverhouse  and  his  savage 
dragoone— the  many  thousands  of  worthy  men 
who  have  foUen  victims  to  the  flames,  and  the 
cruel  tortures  inflicted  by  the  Inqubitons  of 
Spain,  while  their  haughty  persecutors  were  per- 
mitted to  riot  on  the  spoils  of  nations — the  fiend- 
like cruelties  of  the  Mogul  emperors  in  their 
bloody  wars—the  devastations  and  atrocities  com- 
mitted by  the  Persian  despots — the  massacre  of 
the  Gardiotef  by  Ali  Pacha,  and  of  the  iahabi- 
tants  of  Soio  by  the  ferocious  Turks — are  only 
a  few  instances  out  of  many  thousands,  which 
the  annals  of  history  record  ofhuman  beings  suf- 
fering the  most  unjust  and  cruel  treatment,  while 
their  tyrannical  persecutors  were  permitted  to 
prosecute  their  diabolical  career  without  suflTer- 
ing  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes.  When 
the  mind  takes  a  deliberate  review  of  all  the  re- 
volting details  connected  with  such  facts,  it  is 
naturally  led  to  exclaim,  "  Wherefore  do  the 
wicked  live,  become  old,  yea  are  migfity  in^ower? 
Is  there  no  reward  for  the  righteous  7  Is  there  no 
punishment  for  the  workers  of  iniquity?  Is  there 
no  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth  ?**  And,  in- 
deed, were  there  no  retributions  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  life,  we  should  be  necessarily 
obliged  to  admit  one  or  other  of  the  foDowing  con- 
dusions^^-either  that  no  Moral  Governor  of  the 
worU  exists,  or,  that  jus^ce  and  judgment  are 
not  the  foundation  of  his  throne. 

When  we  take  a  survey  of  the  moral  world 
around  us,  aa  it  existi  in  the  i>re8eDt  day«  the 


same  oonduston  forces  itself  upon  the  mind* 
When  we  behold,  on  the  one  hand,  the  virtuous 
and  i^right  votary  of  religion  struggling  with 
poverty  and  misery,  treated  with  scorn  and  con- 
tempt, persecuted  on  jiccount  of  his  integrity  and 
pie^,  despoiled  of  his  earthly  enjoyments,  or 
condemned  to  an  ignominious  death  ;  and  on  tho 
other,  the  profligate  and  oppressor,  the  insolent 
despiser  of  God  and  religion,  passing  his  days 
in  affluence  and  luxurious  ease,  prosecuting  with 
impunity  his  unhallowed  courses,  and  robbing  tho 
widow  imd  the  &therless  of  their  dearest  com- 
forts—when we  behold  hypocrisy  successful  io 
all  its  schemes,  and  honesty  and  rectitude  over* 
looked  and  neglected— 4he  destroyers  of  our  spe- 
cies kmded  with  wealth  and  honours,  while  tho 
benefactors  of  mankind  are  pining  in  obscurity 
knd  indigence— knaves  and  fools  exalted  to  posts 
of  dignity  and  honour,  and  men  of  uprightness 
and  intelligence  treated  with  scorn,  and  doomed 
to  an  inglorious  obscurity— criminals  of  the  deep* 
est  dye  escaping  with  impunity,  and  generoos 
actions  meeting  with  a  base  reward— wh«i  wo 
see  young  men  of- virtue  and  intelligence  cut  off 
in  eariy  life,  when  they  were  just  beginning  to 
bless  mankind  with  their  philanthropic  JaUMirSy 
and  tyrants  and  oppressors  continuing  the  pestv 
of  society,  and  prolonging  their  lives  to  old  ago 
in  the  midst  of  their  folly  and  wickednese— hii« 
man  beings  torn  fWxn  their  friends  and  their  na> 
tive  home,  consigned  to  perpetual  slavery,  and 
reduced  below  the  level  of  tin  beasts,  while  their 
oppressors  set  at  defiance  the  laws  of  God  and 
man,  revel  in  luxurious  abundance,  and  prosper 
in  their  crimes ;— when  we  behold  one  naiion 
and  tribe  irradiated  with  intellectual  light,  ano- 
ther immersed  in  thick  darkness ;  one  enjoying 
the  blessings  of  civilization  and  liberty,  another 
groaning  under  the  lash  of  despotism,  and  doomed 
to  slavery  and  bondage, — when  we  contemplato 
such  facts  throughout  every  department  of  tho 
moral  worki,  can  we  suppose,  for  a  moment,  thai 
the  Divine  administration  is  bounded  by  the  visi- 
ble scene  of  things,  that  the  real  characters  of 
men  shall  never  be  brought  to  light,  that  vice  it 
to  remain  in  eternal  concealment  and  impunity, 
and  that  the  noblest  virtues  are  never  to  receive 
their  just  "  recompence  of  reward  ?"  To  admit 
such  conclusions  would  be  in  effect  to  deny  tho 
wisdom,  goodness,  and  rectitude  of  die  Ruler  of 
the  world,  or  to  suppose,  that  his  ail-wise  and 
benevolent  designs  may  be  defeated  by  the  folly 
and  wickedness  of  human  beings.  But  such  con- 
clusions are  go  palpably  and  extravagantly  ab- 
surd, that  the  only  other  alternative,  the  reality 
of  a  future  slate  of  existence,  may  be  pronoimced 
to  have  the  force  of  a  moral  demonttra&nu  So 
that,  had  we  no  other  argument  to  produce  in 
support  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retri* 
bution,  this  alone  wouM  be  sufficient  to  carry 
conviction  to  every  mind  that  recognises  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Supreme  Intelligenee,  and  entertains 
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joil  fiewi  cT  the  attribotes  which  muf t  Beoe»> 
miiiy  bo  dbplajrwi  in  his  moral  adouoiitra* 

Wh«B  tkb  coBcItHiioa  ia  omo  aidimttad,  it 
riwwfii  ike  perplexiiiee,  and  aohrea  ail  the 
difficulUM  which  nauiraliy  ariee  io  the  humI, 
when  it  oeotamplalae  the  praeeal  dieoidered  stale 
•fthe  OMiral  world,  and  the  afxpareotly  capricious 
liiiii  I  in  which  puMshsBeots  and  rowaids  are 
daspensed.  Reelirif  this  importaat  tralh,  we 
Beed  not  be  surprised  at  the  unequal  distrihutioB 
of  the  Diriiie  &voun  aoBoag.lbe  rarious  patiou 
md  tribes  of  raankind ;  since  they  are  all  placed 
CO  the  first  stafe  of  their  existence,  and  eternity 
is  rich  in  resources,  to  eoinpeasate  ibr  all  the 
defcels  snd  insqualities  of  tertune  which  now 
teist.  We  need  not  be  oTerwhelmed  with  an- 
guish when  we  behold  the  pious  and  philaothr^ 
pic  youth  cut  4bwn  at  the  oosMoenceaMnt  at  his 
firtuous  cnresr,  fince  those  bods  of  Tirtue  which 
began  to  onfoU  themeelves  with  so  much  beuuty 
in  the  present  life,  will  be  fiiUy  espanded  and 
bring  Cirth  nobler  fruits  of  righteousness  in  that 

•;r  •■-  ■    -  ■  '.   w-r    ■  •  -  ■    .  •■ ,' 

wh«»&  w«  bvhold  lyraiits  auU  {H-utli^aies  iriuiiipii- 
ing,  and  the  exceUeot  one*  of  il^  — -^  trwmpf»»d 
mmOci  «fni;  i\nce  Uie  future  world  will  preiftsnt  a 
scene  of  ctiuiiabte  admtnUtratioa,  in  which  the 
sorron-s  of  the  upright  will  be  turned  into  joy, 
the  triumphs  of  the  wicked  into  con  fusion  and 
ahamOf  and  every  one  rewarded  according  tu  hij« 
works.  We  need  not  iiarass  our  minds  with 
perplexing  doubts,  respecttni;  the  wisdom  and 
equity  cf  the  dispensations  of  Providence ;  binco 
the  moral  gov»>mn]ent  of  God  extends  beyond 
the  lunits  of  this  world,  and  all  its  dark  and  in- 
triple  mazes  will  be  6ilJy  uararelied  in  the  light 
of  eternity. 


"  Tfi£  great  eumal  sOieme 
UiTOlTtnc  all,  and  In  i^perfea  whoU 
Uaithkf,  as  the  prospect  wkler  spreads. 
To  Reason's  eye  wUl  then  clear  up  apace. 

■  Then  shall  we  sec  the  cause 

Why  onassumini?  Worth  in  secret  Uv'd, 
And  died  necleeted :  vhjr  the  good  man's  share 
In  U/e  was  gall  and  bittemeas  of  soul ; 
Why  the  lone  widow  and  her  orphans  pln'd 
In  starving  solitude,  while  Luxury, 
In  palaces,  lay  straining  her  low  thought. 
To  f»nn  tuireal  wants ;  why  heaven  bom  Truth 
And  Moderation  fair,  wore  the  red  marks 
Of  Soperstitlon's  scourge ;  wlky  llcens'd  Pain, 
Tbat  cruel  spoiler,  that  imbosom'd  foe, 
Imblttef«d  all  our  bliss.— Ye  f^ood  dlstrest ! 
Te  nolile  Few!  who  here  unbending  stand 
Bsnpatli  life's  prsesure,  yet  bear  up  awhile, 
And  what  your  bounded  new.  which  only  saw 
A  tmie  part,  deemed  evfl,  is  no  more : 
Tbe  stems  oT  Wlatry  time  wiU  quickly  pass, 
And  ens  onbouoded  apriaf  encircle  aU.— 

T%oM|p«on'«  Winter. 

Thns  it  appsan,  that,  although  God,  in  the 
fvaeral  eoorse  of  his  providence,  has  eonneeted 
I  with  the  obeerfanee  of  his  kws,  and 
r  with  the  Tiolation  of  theet,  in  order  to 
^display  the  rectitude  of  his  nauire,  and  his  hn- 
ipninfaanlsfil;  js(  he  has,  at  lbs  snoM  tiny, 


in  DHinsrous  instances^  psnniHsd  tisn  to  In* 
lunph,  and  virtus  to  be  persssntedsnd  opprsss 
sd,  te  oonvinoe  us,  that  his  govsmnwut  of  bis* 
roan  beings  is  not  bounded  by  the  bmits  of  tioMi 
but  extends  into  the  eternal  worid,  where  the 
system  of  his  moral  administration  will  be  oom- 
pleted,  his  wisdom  and  rectitude  justified,  and 
the  mysterious  ways  of  his  Providence  ooav> 
pletely  unravelled. 

This  argument  might  base  been  farther  illus* 
traied  from  a  eonskbration  of  thoss  moral  per- 
ceptions implanted  in  the  human  ccnstitutisn, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  having  the 
fi>rc»  of  moral  lawa  pcoreeding  from  the  Gover- 
nor of  ths  unieeree.  The  difierenee  between 
right  and  wrong,  virtue  and  viee,  is  founded  upe» 
the  nature  of  thingi,  and  is  pesoeptiUe  by  every 
intelligent  agent  whose  moral  feelihgs  are  net  ai> 
together  blunted  by  vicious  indulgences.  Wem 
a  man  to  affirm  that  there  is  ne  differsnoe  be* 
tween  justice  and  injustice,  love  and  hatred, 
truth  and  iaisshood ;  that  it  is  squally  ths  smnn 
whedaer  we  be  faithful  la  a  frisnd  or  betray  hi» 
to  his  enemies,  whslbsr  senraots  act  wiULfrd*-- 
Hty  to  thsir  »!■■>■■  ^  nr  Toni&em  ef  their  pro* 
pwty,  whether  rulem  opprees  liwir  subjects  or 
prooots  their  interests,  and  whsther  parenin 
nourish  then- children  with  isndemess,  or  sbmh 
thsr  them  in  their  cradles  he  would  at  onen 
be  denounced  as  a  fool  and  a  mndronn,  and  his- 
sed out  of  society.  The  difierence  between  sneh 
actions  is  eternal  and  unchangeable,  and  every 
moral  agent  is  sndusd  with  a  &eulty  which  en- 
ables him  to  psroeive  it.  We  ean  ehooee  In 
perform  die  one  class  of  actions  and  te  refrain 
from  ths  other ;  we  ean  comply  with  the  veios 
of  conscience  wliich  deters  us  from  ths  ene^ 
and  eicites  us  to  ths  other,  or  we  ean  reeist 
its  diotatee,  and  we  can  judge  whether  our  ac- 
tions deserve  reward  or  punishment.  Now, 
if  Qod  has  endued  us  with  such  moral  perce^ 
lions  and  capacities,  is  it  rsaeonable  to  suppose, 
that  it  is  equally  indifferent  to  him  whether  we 
obey  or  disobey  the  Uws  he  has  presoribsd? 
Can  we  ever  suppose,  that  He  who  governs  the 
universe  is  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  the  good 
or  evil  actions  that  happen  throughout  his  do* 
minioiMt  or  that  he  has  left  amn  to  net,  with 
impunity,  aooording  to  his  inclinations,  whether 
they  be  right  or  wrong  ?  If  such  suppositions 
cannot  be  admitted,  it  foHowa  that  nun  is  so- 
countable  for  his  actions,  and  that  it  must  be  an 
eeeential  part  of  the  Divine  government  to  bring 
every  action  into  judgment,  and  to  puniah  or  re*' 
ward  hie  creaturee  according  to  their  works. 
And  if  it  appear,  ia  point  of  fhol,  that  such  retri- 
butioBs  ars  not  fully  awarded  in  the  preeent 
state,  nor  a  viaibte  distinction  made  between  the 
righteoue  and  the  Tielators  of  his  law,  ws  must 
necessarily  admit  the  conclusion,  that  thefhil 
and  eqnitahle  dietrtbution  ef  ponishmenls  and 
rewards  is  rssorFsd  to  a  iitare  world,  wImi  % 
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▼iftbUand  eferiaHiiig  dMUootko  wiB  be  aide, 
•nd  tb#  whole  iotattigeot  creatioa  deariy  dM^> 
oem  betweea  him  that  eerfed  Qod  and  him  that 


SECTION  X. 

OH  THB  ABflTBDrrT  Or  ■UPPOtXlfO  THAT 
THB  THIirKlllO  PRnrciPLE  Ur  HAH  WILL 
BTSa  BB  AmnHILATBD. 

It  is  higfalj  unreasonable,  if  not  abcuid,  to 
■uppoee  that  the  thinking  principle  in  man  will 
eyer  be  annihilated. 

In  eo  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  miiverse 
axtends,  there 'does  not  appear  a  single  instance 
of  annihilation  throughoat  the  material  system. 
There  is  no  reason  to  beliere,  that,  throughoat 
tU  the  worlds  which  are  dispersed  through  the 
immensity  of  space,  a  single  atom  has  ever  yet 
been,  or  ever  will  be  annihilated.  From  a  vi^ 
fftety  of  obserrations,  it  appears  highly  probable, 
that  ihe  work  or  vio«amm%  u  atii]  eoing  forward 
is  the  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  ana  am 
the  Creator  is  replenishing  the  Toids  of  spac* 
with  new  worlds  and  new  orders  of  inteUigent 
beings;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  beliere,  from 
the  incessant  agency  of  Divine  Omnipotence, 
that  new  systems  will  be  continually  emerging 
Into  existence  while  eternal  ages  are  rolling  on. 
But  no  instance  has  yet  ocoirred  of  any  sy»- 
tem  or  portioo  of  matter  either  in  heaven  or 
«aith  having  been  reduced  to  annihilatioa. 
Chamget  are  hideed  incessantly  taking  place, 
in  countless  variety,  throughout  every  depart* 
ttient  of  nature.  The  spots  of  the  sun,  the 
belts  of  Jupiter,  the  sur&ce  of  the^  moon,  the 
rings  of  Saturn,  and  several  portions  of  the 
■tarry  heavens,  are  frequently  changing  or  vary- 
ing their  aspects.  On  the  earth,  mountains  are 
crumbling  down,  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  filling 
up,  islands  are  emerging  from  the  bottom  of  .the 
■ea,  and  again  sinking  into  the  abyss;  the 
ocean  is  fr<equently  shifting  its  boundaries,  and 
trees,  plants,  and  waving  grain  now  adorn 
many  tracts  which  were  once  overwhelmed  with 
the  foaming  billows.  Earthquakes  have  pro- 
duced frequent  devastations,  volcanoes  have 
overwhelmed  fruitful  fieUs  with  torrents  of  burn- 
ing lava,  and  even  the  solid  strata  within  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  have  been  bent  and  dis- 
rupted by  the  operation  of  some  tremendous 
power.  The  invisible  atmosphere  is  likewise 
the  scene  of  perpitnal  changes  and  revolutions, 
by  the  mixture  aiid  decomposition  of  gases,  the 
respiration  of  animals,  the  process  of  evapora- 
tion, the  action  of  winds,  and  the  agencies  of 
Uffht,  heat,  and  the  electric  and  magpietic  fluids. 
Tiie  vegetable  kingdom  is  either  progressively 
•dviodog  ta  matori^  or  fUliof  into  decay. 


Betweeh  the  plants  and  the  seeds  of  vegetabbi 
there  is  not  the  most  distant  similariiy.  A 
■mall  seed,  only  one-t«nth  of  an  inch  in  diwma 
ter,  afUr  rotting  for  a  while  in  the  earth,  shooCi 
forth  a  stem  ten  thousand  times  greater  in  sise 
than  the  germ  from  which  it  sprung,  the  branchet 
of  which  affiml  an  ample  shelter  for  the  fowls  of 
heaven.  The  tribes  of  animated  nature  are  ' 
likewise  in  a  state  of  progressive  change,  either 
fit>m  infimcy  to  maturity  and  old  age,  or  from 
one  state  of  existence  to  another.  The  caters 
pillar  is  first  an  egg,  next,  a  crawling  .worm, 
then  a  nymph  or  chrysalis,  and  aflerwards  a 
butteifly  adorned  with  the  most  gaiidy  colours. 
The  may-bug  beetle  burrows  in  the  earth  where 
it  drops  its  egg,  firom  which  its  young  creeps 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  maggot,  which  cast  its 
ikin  eveiy  year,  and,  in  the  fourth  year,  it 
bursts  from  the  earth,  unfoMs  its  wings,  and 
sails  in  rapture  **  through  the  sofl  air.''  The 
animal  and  vegetable  tribes  are  blended,  by  a 
variety  of  wonderful  and  incessant  changes. 
Animal  productions  afibrd  food  and  nouririi- 
ment  to  the  vegetable  tribes,  and  the  varioua 
parts  of  animals  are  compounded  of  matter  d^ 
-Ttrvd-^r*.-  >Ka  vevetable  kingdom.  The  wool 
of  the  sheep,  the  horns  of  the  cow,  dair  «^«k  •# 
the  lion,  the  feathers  of  the  peacock,  and  tba 
■kin  of  the  deer— nay,  even  our  hands  and  feet, 
our  eyes  and  ears,  with  which  we  handle  and' 
walk,  see  and  hear,  and  the  crimson  flukl  that 
circulatee  in  our  veins— are  derived  from  plants 
and  herbs  which  once  grew  in  the  fields,  which 
demonstrate  the  literal  truth  of  the  ancieot  say* 
ing,  *<  AU  flesh  is  grass." 

StiH,  however,  amidst  these  various  and  uih 
ceasing  changes  and  transformations,  no  esam- 
ple  of  annihilation  has  yet  occurred  to  the  eye 
of  the  most  penetrating  observer.  When  % 
piece  of  coal  undergoes  the  process  of  comboa- 
turn,  its  previous  form  disappears,  and  its  com- 
ponent parts  are  dissolved,  but  the  elementaiy 
particles  of  which  it  was  composed  still  remain 
in  existence.  Part  of  it  is  changed  into  caloric, 
part  into  gas,  and  part  into  tar,  smoke,  and 
ashes,  which  are  soon  formed  into  other  comb^ 
nations.  When  vegetables  die,  or  are  decono- 
posed  by  heat  or  ooM,  they  are  resolved  into 
their  primitive  elements,  calmic,  light,  hydrogea, 
csygen,  and  carbouy— which  imnwdiately  eirter 
into  new  combinations,  and  assist  in  carrying 
forward  the  designs  of  Providence  in  other  d»» 
partments  of  nature.  But  such  incresmt 
changes,  so  &r  from  militating  against  the  idea 
of  the  future  existence  of  man,  are,  in  reality, 
presumptive  proofs  of  his  immortal  destinatioii. 
For,  if  amidst  the  perpetual  transfbrmatiooa, 
changes,  and  revolutions  that  are  going  forward 
throi]J;bout  universal  nature  in  ^  its  depart* 
ments,  no  particle  of  matter  is  ever  tost,  or  ro* 
duoed  to  nothing,  it  is  in  the  highest  degreo 
improbable,  that  the  thinking  principlo  in  naa 
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win  be  destroyed.,  by  thp  change  which  take* 
place  at  the  momeot  of  hie  dinotation.  That 
change,  however  great  and  interesting  to  the  in- 
dividual, may  be  not  more  wonderful,  nor  more 
mysterious  than  the  changes  which  lake  place  in 
the  difierent  stales  of  existence  to  which  a  ca- 
terpillar is  destined.  This  animal,  as  already 
it»ted,  is  6rst  an  eggf  and  how  different  does  its 
form  appear  when  it  comes  forth  a  crawling 
worm?  Afler  living  some  time  in  the  cater- 
pillar state,  it  begins  to  languish,  and  apparontly 
dies;  it  is  incased  in  a  tomb,  and  appears  devoid 
of  life  and  enjoyment.  After  a  certain  period  it 
•oquiree  new  life  and  vigour,  burst  its  ooofine- 
ntent,  appears  in  a  more  glorious  form,  mounts 
upward  on  expanded  wings,  and  traverses  the 
regions  of  the  air.  And,  is  it  not  reasonable, 
frmn  analogy,  to  believe,  that  man,  in  his  pre- 
■eot  state,  is  only  the  rudimenta  of  what  he 
abatl  be  hereafter  in  a  more  expansive  pphere  of 
existence?  and  that,  when  the  body  is  dissolved 
in  death,  the  soul  takes  its  ethereal  flight  into  a 
celestial  region,  puts  on  immortality,  and  b^ 
comes  «  aU  eye,  all  ear,  all  ethereal  and  divine 
feding?'' 

Since,  then,  it  appeam  that  annihilation  forms 
no  pert  of  the  plan  of  the  Creator  in  the  material 
world,  is  it  reaisaiable  to  suppose,  that  a  system 
of  annihilation  is  in  incessant  operation  in  the 
workl  of  mind?  that  Qod  it  every  day  creating 
thousands  of  minds,  endued  with  the  most  capa- 
cious powers,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reducing  to 
eternal  destruction  thousands  of  those  which  he 
bad  formerly  created  ?  Shall  tlie  material  uni- 
verse exist  amidst  all  its  variety  of  changes,  and 
shall  that  noble  creature,  far  wftote  take  the  «m- 
MTM  loox  created,  be  cut  off  for  ever  in  the  infancy 
of  its  being,  and  doomed  to  eternal  forgetfuU 
■esB  ?  Is  it  consistent  with  the  common  dio- 
Jatesof  reason  to  admit,  that  maiUr  shall  have  a 
longer  duration  than  mind,  which  gives  motion 
tnd  beauty  to  every  material  scene  ?  Shall  the 
noble  structures  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter  sur- 
vive the  ravages  of  time,  and  display  their  beau- 
ttfol  proportions  to  successive  generations,  while 
Wren  and  Angelo,  the  architects  that  planned 
dmn,  are  raluced  to  the  condition  of  the  clods  of 
the  valley  ?  Shall  the  '*  Novum  Organum  "  of 
Baeon,  and  the  "Optics"  and  <<Principia"  of 
IfigwtoHy  descend  to  future  ages,  to  unfold  their 
sublime  conceptions,  while  the  illustrious  minds 
which  gave  birth  to  these  productions,  are  en- 
fsloped  in  the  darkness  of  eternal  night  ?  There 
appears  a  palpable  absurdity  and  inconsistency 
in  admitting  such  conclusions.  We  might  a^ 
■KMt  as  soon  believe  that  the  universe  would 
eonttoue  In  its  present  harmony  and  order,  were 
its  Creator  ceasing  to  exist.  **  Suppose  that  the 
Deity,  through  all  the  lapse  of  past  ages,  has 
supported  the  universe  by  such  mirados  of  power 
mad  wisdom  as  have  already  been  displayed— 
mm^  that  be  bigbt  pleaas  himself  with  Istting 


it  faH  to  pieces,  and  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  the 
fabric  lying  in  ruins  "—-would  such  a  design  bo 
worthy  of  infinite  Wisdom,  or  conformable  to 
the  ideas  we  ought  to  entertain  of  a  Being  eter> 
nal  and  immutable  in  his  nature,  and  possessed 
of  boundless  perfection  ?  But  suppose,  forther, 
that  he  will  annihUaU  that  ratUmal  nature  tot 
whose  sake  he  created  the  universe,  while  the 
material  fabric  was  still  permitted  to  remain  in 
existence,  wouM  it  not  appear  still  more  incom« 
patible  with  the  attributes  of  a  Being  of  unboun- 
ded goodness  and  intelligencet?  To  blot  tyit 
fimn  existence  the  rational  part  of  his  oreatioa, 
and  to  cherish  desolation  and  a  heap  of  rubbisb, 
is  such  an  act  of  inconsistency,  that  the  mind 
shrinks  back  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  attrif 
buting  it  to  the  All-Wise  and  Benevolent  Cre- 
ator. 

We  are,  therefore,  necessarily  led  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion :  "  That,  when  the  human 
body  is  dissolved,  the  immaterial  principle  by 
nrfiich  it  was  animated,  continues  to  think  and 
act,  either  in  a  state  of  separation  from  all  body, 
or  in  somo  material  vehicle  to  which  it  is  inti* 
mately  united,  and  which  goes  off  with  it  at 
death ;  or  else,  that  it  is  preserved  by  the  Father 
of  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  animating  a  body  in 
some  future  state."  The  soul  contains  no  prin- 
ciple of  disdution  within  itself,  since  it  is  an 
immaterial  uftcompounded  substance ;  and,  there* 
fore,  although  the  material  creation  were  to  be 
dissolved  and  to  &11  into  ruins,  its  energies  might 
still  remain  unimpaired,  and  its  foculties  "  floo- 
rish  in  immortal  youth, 

"  Unhurt,  amidst  the  war  of  elements, 

The  wrecks  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

And  the  Creator  is  under  no  necessity  to  annihi- 
late the  soul  for  want  of  power  to  support  its 
faculties,  for  want  of  objects  on  which  to  exer* 
cise  them,  or  for  want  of  space  to  contain  the 
innumerable  intelligences  that  are  incessantly 
emerging  into  existence ;  for  the  range  of  im- 
mensity is  the  theatre  of  his  Omnipotence,  and 
that  powerful  Energy,  which  has  already  brought 
millions  of  systems  into  existence,  can  as  eaaly 
replenish  the  universe  with  ten  thousand  millions 
more.  If  room  were  wanted  for  new  creationS| 
ten  thousand  additional  worids  could  be  compri* 
Bed  within  the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  while 
a  void  space  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  miles  woukl  still  intervene  between  the 
orbits  of  the  respective  globes ;  and  the  immea- 
surable spaces  which  intervene,  between  our 
planetary  system  and  the  nearest  ertars,  would  a& 
ford  an  ample  range  for  the  revolutions  of  mil- 
lions of  worlds.  And,  therefore,  although  every 
soul,  on  quitting  its  mortal  frame,  were  dothed 
with  a  new  material  vehicle,  there  is  ample 
scope  in  the  spaces  of  the  universe,  and  in  the 
oomipetent  energies  of  the 'Creator,  for  the  fidl 
exercise  of  all  its  powers,  and  for  efsry  eqiofy 
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MMrt  raquinto  to  ite  htppiwi.  So  that  m 
•«erj  point  of  mw  ia  which  we  ean  oontoaplata 
Ibe  soul  of  mut  «m1  the  pocfectioM  of  iu  Crea- 
te, it  ftppeart  not  oalj  iMprobable,  bat  ofon 
ibfurd  in  the  higheat  dogreo,  to  nippoM  that  tba 
■paifc  of  imaUifeaoo  in  man  will  ever  bo  aitiii- 


8ECTION  XL 
«i.o«inr  ooHiiDBRATKnra  ami>  ab* 

UVaLTBO  IV     TMM 
X  FVTOBB  STATB. 


Tho<le«al  of  the  <loelriM  «f  a  fatore  ttate  in* 
volvea  in  it  an  immenie  variety  of  gloomy  con- 
aideradaiw  and  ahaurd  oenfe^oeooea . 

li  the  doctrine  of  a  future  enetence  be  set 
Mide,  nan  appeaia  an  enigaia,  a  rode  abortion, 
and  a  moMter  in  natare,  bis  atructure-is  inex- 
pticable,  and  the  end  for  which  he  was  created 
an  an&thaaMbfe  mystery ;  tbe  meral  world  is  a 
•eene  of  confiisien,  the  ways  of  Providence  a 
iark  BBpeneiraMe  mase,  the  universe  a  vast, 
■ystsrious,  and  inexplioahle  system,  and  the  De« 
Ity  a  Being  whose  perfoctioos  and  purposes  can 
neverhe  tvaeed  nor  unfolded. 

Let  as  suppose,  for  a  few  iinnnnnls,  that  there 
isno  slate  oif  ezistenoe  beyond  the  grave,  and 
eonsequeatly,  that  the  supposed  discoveries  of 
RevelatioB  are  a  mare  delusion;  and  eontider 
aome  of  the  gloomy  prospects  and  absurd  conse- 
quences to  which  such  a  supposition  necessarily 
leadB.  I  shall  suppose  myself  standing  in  an  at- 
titude of  serious  contemplation,  and  of  anxious 
inquiry  respecting  the  various  scenes  and  objects 
which  surround  me,  and  the  eveoti  that  pass  un- 
der my  review:— 

I  irst  of  all  look  into  myself,  and  inquire, 
whence  I  oaroe  ?  whither  I  am  going  ?  who  pro- 
dooed  me  ?  of  what  my  body  is  composed  ?  what 
is  the  nature  of  my  senses?  of  the  thinking 
l^rinciple  I  feel  within  me  ?  and  for  what  purpose 
Was  I  inhered  into  being?  I  perceive  in  my  body 
a  wonderful  mechaujsm  which  I  cannot  compre- 
hend :  I  find  by  experience,  that  my  will  exerci- 
ses a  sovereign  power  over  my  muscular  system, 
ao  that  my  htmds,  feet,  arms,  and  limbs,  are  dis- 
posed to  obey  every  impulse,  and,  at  the  signal 
of  a  wish,  to  traoisport  my  body  from  one  place 
to  another.  1  find  my  thinking  principle  inti- 
mately c<ninected  with  my  corporeal  frame,  and 
both  acting  reciprocally  on  each  ether ;  but  I  can- 
BOt  fathom  the  manner  in  which  these  operations 
are  efifbcted.  I  feel  ardent  desires  after  enjoy- 
ments in  which  I  never  shall  participate,  and  ca- 
pacities for  knowledge  and  improvement  which  I 
never  can  attain.  I  feel  restless  and  iniea^y, 
even  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  plea- 
■OMsof  the  lenses.    I  atk  whence  prooeeda  the 


want  Ifeel  amidst  all  my  ei^oyoMBAsf  Where- 
fore can  Inever  cease  firom  wishing  for  something 
in  addition  to  what  I  now  possess?  Wkenoa 
arises  the  disgust  that  so  quickly  sueeeeds  every 
sensitive  enjoyment,  and  the  want  I  feel  even  in 
the  midst  of  abundance?  I  ask  why  I  was  catt> 
ed  inta  existence  at  this  point  of  duration,  nubar 
tlian  at  any  other  period  of  that  incomprehensibb 
•Mmity  which  is  past,  or  c£  that  which  is  yet  to 
oome?  why,  amidst  the  vast  spaces  with  which 
I  am  encompassed,  and  the  innumerable  giobea 
which  anrround  me,  I  was  chained  down  to  thia 
obscure  comer  ef  creation  ftoas  which  I  feel  u»> 
able  to  transport  myself?  why  I  was  asherad 
into  life  in  Britain,  and  not  in  Papua  or  New 
Zealand  ?  and  why  I  was  foonsd  to  walk  eradl 
and  not  prone,  as  the  inferior  animals?  To  all 
aach  iaqatries  I  can  find  nosatisfectory  answeiB, 
—the  whole  train  of  drcumslaoeea  connected 
with  my  existence  appears  iavdved  in  impena* 
timble  darkness  aad  nnystery.  Of  one  thiog 
only  I  am  fully  assurud,  that  n^  body  shaB,  ere 
long,  be  disaolved  and  mingle  with  the  dust,  and 
Boy  intellectual  feculties,  desires,  and  capacitiea 
for  knowledge  be  for  ever  annihilated  in  the  toob. 
I  shall  then  be  reduced  to  nothing,  and  be  as 
though  I  never  had  been,  while  myriads  ef  b^ 
ingSjJike  myself,  shall  start  into  existence,  and 
perish  in  like  manner,  in  perpetual  anocesaioBi 
throughout  an  eternity  to  come. 

I  look  backward  through  agee  past—I  behold 
every  thing  wrapped  in  obscurttv,  and  perceivB 
no  traces  of  a  beginning  to  the  vast  systeiB 
around  me,<— I  stretch  forward  towards  futurity, 
and  perceive  no  prospect  of  an  end.  All  things 
appear  to  continue  as  they  were  from  generati<m 
to  generation,  invariably  subjected  to  the  same 
movements,  revolutions,  and  changes,  withoitt 
any  distinct  marks  which  indicate  either  a  be- 
ginning or  an  end.— I  look  around  on  the  scobs 
of  terrestrial  nature— 1  pecceive  many  beauties 
in  the  verdant  landscape,  and  many  objects  the 
mechanism  of  which  is  extremely  delicate  and 
admirable — I  inhale  the  balmy  zephyrs,  am 
charmed  with  the  music  of  the  proves,  the,  splen- 
dour of  the  sun,  and  the  variegated  colourina 
spread  over  the  fkce  of  creation.  But  1  bdMU 
other  scenes,  which  inspire  melancholy  and  ter- 
ror. The  tempest,  the  hurricane  and  the  tor^ 
nado ;  the  sirocco,  the  samiel  and  other  poisonous 
winds  of  the  desert;  the  appalling  thunder- 
clotid,  the  forked  lightnings,  the  -earthquake 
shaking  kingdoms,  and  the  volcano  pouring  fiery 
streams  around  its  base,  which  desolate  v^lagea 
and  cities  in  their  course.— I  behold  in  one 
place  a  confused  assemblage  of  the  ruins  of  na- 
ture in  the  form  of  snow-capped  moantaias, 
precipices,  chasms  and  caverns  $  m  anutber, 
extensive  marihes  and  immense  deserts  of  har* 
ren  sand;  and,  in  another,  a  Urge  proportion  of 
the  globe  a  scene  of  sterile  deadation,  and 
bound  in  the  fatten  of  eternal  ioe.    I  fcni»w  boI 
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\Am.  opioioB  to  form  of  a  world  wfaore  lo  many 
beaaties  are  blend«d  with  ao  much  dalbrpiity, 
And  80  many  pleastiros  mingled  with  so  many 
sorrows  and  sconea  of  terror,— or  what  ideas  to 
enteruin  of  Him  who  formod  it.  But  I  need 
give  myself  no  trouble  in  inquirinf  into  such 
•nbjecu ;  for  my  time  on  earth  is  short  and  un- 
certain,  and  when  I  sink  into  the  arms  of  death, 
I  shall  bare  no  more  connexion  with  the  unir- 
▼«rse. 

.  I  take  a  retrospective  view  of  the  moral  world 
in  past  ages,  in  so  far  as  authentic  hbtory  serves 
as  a  guide,  and  perceive  little  else  but  anarchy, 
deaolatioa  and  carnage— 4he  strong  oppressing 
the  weak,  the  powerful  and  wealthy  trampling 
imder  fi>ot  tbe  poor  and  indigent — plunderers, 
robbers,  aad  murderers,  ravaging  kingdoms,  and 
drenching  the  earth  with  human  gore.  I  behold 
Che  virtuous  and  innocent  persecuted,  robbed  and 
massacred,  while  bloody  tyrants  and  oppressors 
roll  in  their  splendid  chariots,  and  revel  amidst 
Ibe  luxuries  of  a  palace.  In  such  scenes  I  per- 
ceive nothing  like  regularity  or  order,  nor  any 
traces  of  justice  or  e<{uity  in  the  several  allot- 
«ients  of  mankind ;  ibr  since  their  whole  exist- 
ence terminates  in  the  grave,  the  virtuous  sufferer 
can  never  be  rewarded,  mM*  the  unrighteous 
despot  suffer  the  punishment  due  to  his  crimes. 
The  great  mass  of  human  beings  appear  to  be 
tbe  sport  of  circumstances,  the  victims  of  op- 
pression, and  the  dupes  of  knavery  ami  ambi- 
tion, and  the  moral  world  at  large  an  assemblage 
of  discordant  elements  tossed  about  like  dust 
bsfbre  the  whirlwind.  I  hear  virtue  applauded, 
•Dd  vice  denounced  as  odious  and  hateful.  But 
'What  is  virtue?  A  shadow,  a  phantom,  an 
empty  name !  Why  should  I  follow  after  virtue 
If  she  interrupts  my  pleasures,  and  why  should 
I  forsake  vice  if  she  points  out  the  path  to  pr^ 
•sot  enjoyment  ?  It  is  my  wisdom  to  enjoy  life 
during  the  short  period  it  continues;  and  if 
riches  be  conducive  to  my  enjoyment  of  happi- 
ness, why  should  I  fear  to  procure  them  either 
by  deceit,  perjury,  or  rapine?  If  sensual  in- 
dulgence contribute  to  my  pleasure,  why  should 
I  rdSrain  from  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  or 
any  other  action  that  suits  my  convenience  or 
gratifies  my  passions,  since  present  enjoyments 
are  all  I  can  cak:ulate  upon«  and  no  retributions 
await  me  beyond  the  grave. 

I  feet  myself  subjecied  to  a  variety  of  suffer- 
ings, disappointments  and  sorrows— to  poverty 
mad  reproach,  lossof  fiiends,  corporeal  pains  and 
nental  anguish.  I  am  firequenily  lorUired  by  the 
rseollectioa  of  the  past,  the  feel'mg  of  the  present, 
and  the  dread  of  approaching  sufferings.  But 
I  see  no  object  to  bo  attained,  no  end  to  be  ao 
esoplished  by  my  subjection  to  such  afflictions : 
I  sufler  merely  for  the  purpose  of  feeling  pain, 
wastii^  my  body  and  hastening  its  dissolution : 
I  am  siek  only  to  languish  under  the  burden  of  a 
6sble  swiciated  iram»— perplexed  and  downcast 


only  to  sink  into  deeper  perplexities  and  sorrows ; 
Impressed  with  cares  and  difficulties  only  to  enter. 
on  a  new  scene  of  danger  and  suffering.  No 
drop  of  comfort  mingles  itself  with  the  bitter  cup 
of  sorrow  :  no  affliction  is  sweetened  aad  allevi* 
ated  by  the  prospect  of  a  better  workl ;  for  tbe 
gloomy  mansions  of  the  grave  bound  my  views 
and  terminate  all  my  hopes  and  fears.  How, 
then,  can  I  be  easy  under  my  sufferings  ?  how 
can  I  be  cordially  resigned  to  the  destiny  which 
appointed  them  ?  or  howi^ran  I  trace  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  superior  Being  in  permitting  me  thus 
to  be  pained  and  tormented  for  no  end  7  I  will 
mdeavour  to  bear  them  with  resolute  despera- 
tion, merely  because  I  am  borne  down  by  neoe^ 
sity  to  pain  and  affliction,  and  cannot  possibly 
avoid  them. 

I  lift  my  eyes  to  the  regions  above,  and  ooii> 
template  the  splendours  of  tbe  starry  frame. 
What  an  immensity  of  suns,  and  systems  and 
,  workls  burst  upon  my  view,  when  I  apply  .the 
telescope  to  the  spaces  of  the  firmament !  How 
incalculable  their  number!  bow  immeasurable 
their  distance !  how  immmse  their  magnitude ! 
how  glorious  their  splendour !  how  sublime  their 
movements !  When  I  attempt  to  grasp  this  stu- 
pendous scene,  my  imagination  is  bewildered^ 
and  my  faculties  overpowered  with  wonder  and 
amazement.  I  gaze,  I  ponder ;  I  feel  a  longing 
desire  to  know  something  farther  respecting  the 
nature  and  destination  of  these  distant  orbs ;  but 
my  vision  is  bounded  to  a  general  glimpse,  my 
powers  are  limited,  and  when  I  woukl  fly  away 
to  those  distant  regions,  I  find  myself  chained 
down,  by  an  overpowering  force,  to  the  diminu- 
tive boll  on  whidi  I  dwell.  Wherefore,  then, 
were  the  heavens  so  beautifully  adorned,  and  so 
much  magnificence  displayed  in  their  structure, 
atul  why  were  they  ever  presented  to  my  view ; 
since  I  am  never  to  become  farther  acquainted 
with  the  scenes  they  unfold  ?  Perhaps  this  is 
the  last  glance  I  shall  take  of  the  mi|;bty  con- 
cave, before  my  eyes  have  closed  in  eokj'oss  light. 
<<  Wherefore  was  light  given  to  him  that  is  in 
misery, — to  a  man  whose  way  is  hid,  and  whom 
Ood  hath  hedged  in  ?"  Had  I  been  enclosed  in 
a  gloomy  dungeon  my  situation  had  been  toler- 
able, but  here  I  stand  as  in  a  splendid  palace, 
without  comfort  aiKi  without  hope,  expecting 
death  every  moment  to  terminate  my  prospects  \ 
and  when  it  arrives,  the  glories  of  the  heavens 
to  me  will  be  annihilated  for  ever. 

I  behok]  sciMioe  enlarging  its  boimdaries,  and 
tbe  arts  advancing  towards  perfection ;  I  seg  nu- 
merous institutions  organizing,  and  hear  lectures 
on  philosophy  delivered  (br  Uie  improvement  of 
mankind,  and  I  am  invited  to  take  a  part  in  those 
arrangements  which  are  calculated  to  produce  a 
general  difllbsion  of  knowledge  among  all  ranks. 
But  of  what  use  is  knowledge  to  beings  who  are 
soon  to  lose  all  consciousness  of  existence  7  It 
requires  many  weary  steps  and  sleepless  nighta 
21 
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Id  effAb  th«  steep  ascent  of  science ;  and  when 
we  have  arrived  at  the  highest  point  which  mor- 
tals have  ever  reached,  we  descry  still  loftier 
regions  which  we  never  can  approudi,—- our  fool- 
ing faih,  and  down  we  sink  into  irretrievable 
rtrin.  If  our  progress  in  science  here  were  in- 
trodactory  lo  a  fuCore  scene  of  knowledge  and 
enjoyment,  it  would  be  worthy  of  being  pros^* 
tuted  by  every  rational  intelligence ;  but  to  beings 
who  are  oncer  tain  whether  they  shaH  exist  in  the 
ttniverse  for  another  day,  it  is  not  only  superflu* 
one,  but  nnfi^endly  to  their  present  enjoyments. 
fSr,  the  less  knowledge  they  acquire  of  the 
beauties  and  suUimities  of  nature,  and  the  more 
brutish,  ignorant  and  sottish  ihey  become,  the 
less  they  wiH  feel  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
about  to  be  launched  into  non-exialenoe.  Let 
Ihe  mass  of  mankind,  then,  indulge  themselves 
«  whatever  frivolous  amusements  they  may 
choose ;  do  not  interrupt  their  sensual  pleasures, 
by  mainly  attempting  to  engage  them  in  intelleo- 
toal  pursuits ;  let  tibero  eat  and  drink,  and  revel 
and  debauch,  fbr  to-morrow  they  die.  All  that 
Is  requisite,  is,  to  entwine  the  chains  of  despo- 
tism arouDd  their  necks,  to  prevent  them  fi^ 
aspking  after  the  enjoyments  of  their  superiors. 
In  short,  T  endeavour  to  form  some  conceptions 
of  the  attributes  of  that  great  unknown  Cause 
which  produced  all  things  around  me.  But  my 
thoughts  become  bewiklered  amidst  a  maze  of 
onacoountable  operations,  of  apparent  contradie- 
tions  and  inconsistencies.  I  evidently  perceive 
that  the  Creator  of  the  universe  is  possessed  of 
boundless  poWTt  but  I  see  no  good  reason  to 
conelude  that  he  exercises  unerring  wisdom,  un- 
•bounded  goodness  and  impartial  justice.  I  per* 
eeiva,  indeed,  some  traces  of  wisdom,  in  the 
eonstruction  of  my  body  and  its  several  orguis 
of  sensation ;  and  of  goodness,  in  the  smiling 
day,  the  flowery  landscape,  and  the  fertile  plains ; 
but  I  know  not  how  to  reconcile  these  with  some 
other  parts  of  his  operations.  How  can  I  attri- 
bute the  perfection  of  wisdom  to  <nie  who  has 
implanted  in  my  constitution  desires  ^ioh  will 
never  be  gratified,  and  furnished  me  with  moral 
and  intellectual  fiicultiee  which  wilt  never  be  fully 
exercised,  and  who  has  permitted  the  moral  world 
in  every  age  to  exhibit  a  scene  of  disorder  ?  I 
perceive  no  evidences  of  his  benevdeoce  in  sub- 
jectify me  to  a  variety  of  sorrows  and  sufleringa 
which  accomplish  no  end  but  the  production  of 
pain ;  in  tantalizing  me  with  hopes,  and  alanning 
me  with  fears  t^  futurity  which  are  never  to  be 
reaUxed,  and  in  throwing  a  veil  of  mystery  over 
all  his  purposes  and  opemtioas.  Nor  can  I  trace 
any  thing  like  impartial  justice  in  the  bestow^ 
ment  of  his  favours,  for  disappointments  and 
sorrows  are  equally  the  bt  of  the  righteous  and 
fhe  wicked,  and  frequently  it  happens  that  the 
ianoeent  are  punished  and  disgraced,  while  vit- 
Iftina  and  debauchees  are  pennitted  to  glory  m 
An  tbati  can  plainly  perceive,  is, 


the  operation  of  uncontrollable  power,  direelad 
by  no  princi|de  but  caprice,  and  aceoraplislitB| 
nothing  that  can  inspire  ardent  aiiection,  or  so^ 
cure  the  permanent  happiness  of  rational  behMa. 

Such  are  some  of  the  gkwmy  refleciions  of  a 
hopeless  mortal  whose  prospect  is  bounded  by 
the  grave ;  and  such  are  some  of  fhe  horrible  con* 
sequences  which  the  denial  of  a  future  state  ne^ 
cessarily  involves.  It  thro«ra  a  veil  of  <iarkneai 
over  the  scenes  of  creation,  and  wraps  in  impoa 
netrable  mystery  the  purposes  fbr  which  man  wn 
created, — ^it  exhibits  the  moral  workl  as  a  diaotie 
mass  of  discordant  elements,  accomplishing  no 
end,  and  controlled  by  no  intelligent  agency,— it 
represents  mankind  as  conaeeted  widi  each  othor 
merely  by  time  and  place,  as  formed  meceiy  fer 
sensual  enjoyment,  and  destine4  to  perish  with 
the  brutes,—- it  subverts  the  foundations  of  morai 
action,  removes  the  strongest  motives  to  the  pra» 
tice  of  virtue,  and  opens  the  flood-gates  of  eveiy 
vice,— it  removes  the  mchor  of  hope  from  tbs 
anxious  nrind,  and  destroys  evey  principle  that 
has  a  tendency  to  support  us  in  the  midst  ofanfr 
feriags,— it  throws  a  damp  on  every  •ft>rt  toraiM 
mankind  to  the  dignity  of  their  iMral  and  infcol* 
lectnal  natnrcs,  and  is  caknlated  to  obolraet  tlw 
progress  of  usdfbl  seienoe, — it  pretenta  4m  nriad 
feom  investigating  and  admiring  the  beantiaa  af 
oreaiioa,  and  involves  in  a  deeper  gloom  the  nrint 
of  nature  which  are  scattered  over  tlie  gkke^ 
—it  terminates  every  prospect  of  boeeroing  asses 
fully  acquainted  with  the  gloriea  of  the  firaN^ 
ment,  and  every  hope  of  behoMing  the  plans  of 
Providence  completdy  unfokled, — it  imvoivea  lim 
character  of  the  Deity  in  awful  obscurity,  it  d» 
prives  Him  of  the  attributes  of  infoite  wisdoo^ 
benevolence  and  rectitude,  and  leaves  him  little 
more  than  boundless  omnipotence,  acting  at  lan* 
dam,  and  controlled  \fy  no  bmefloeat  ageoqr*  In 
short,  it  obliterates  every  motive  to  the  perfbran* 
ance  «f  noble  and  generous  acftions,  damps  thn 
finest  feelings  and  afiectioas  of  humanity,  leads  lo 
universal  sceptickm,  cuts  off  the  prospect  of 
every  thing  which  tends  to  cheer  the  traveUer  n 
his  pygrimage  through  life,  and  presents  to  his 
view  nothing  but  an  immense  blaink,  overspread 
with  the  blackness  of  darkness  fbr  ever. 

Such  being  the  blasphemous  and  absurd  con* 
sequences  which  flow  from  the  denial  of  the 
dt>ctrine  of  a  future  state  of  retriimtion— tha 
man  who  obstinately  maintains  such  a  position, 
must  be  comidered  as  uawortiiy  not  ooty  of  tlia 
name  of  a  philosopher,  but  of  that  of  a  ralioBal 
being,  and  as  one  whor  would  believe  againal 
demonstration,  and  swallow  any  absurdity,  bow* 
ever  extravagant,,  which  quadrates  with  liif 
grovelling  appetitea  and  passions.  MallisaBa» 
ticians  frequently  demonstrate  a  troth  by  show* 
ing  that  its  contrary  is  impossible,  or  iavofar« 
an  absurdity.  Thus,  Evdid  deaMostretea  tha 
truth  of  the  fourth  proposition  of  the  fast  book 
of  his  fileoaents,  bv  thowsag  that  its  aoatrarf 
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H^tm  lim  cbfkm  abiurditf— "  that  two 
«li«igbt  liMs  may  eocloM  a  space."  Tbia 
iBode  of  proving  the  truih  of  a  proposition  is 
ooosidered  by  every  geometrician,  as  equaUy 
toacbmve  and  sati^actory,  as  the  direct  method 
a€  demonstration ;  because  the  contrary  of  every 
fiilaebood  most  be  truth,  and  the  contrary  of 
every  truth,  falsehood.  And  if  this  ooode  of 
damonstration  is  conclnsiye  in  mathematics,  it 
ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  conclusive  in 
nmml  and  theolc«ical  reasoning.  If,  for  exam- 
pla,  the  denial  of  a  future  existence  involves  in 
it  tiie  idea  that  God  is  not  a  Being  possessed  of 
impartial  justice,  and  of  perfect  wisdom  and 
goodness  notwithstanding  the  striking  displays 
of  the  two  lasumentioned  attributes  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nature— we  must,  I  presume,  either  ad- 
mit the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  soan,  or 
deny  that  a  Supreme  Intelligence  presides  over 
the  affairs  of  the  universe.  For,  a  Being  di* 
vested  of  ihese  attributes,  is  not  entitled  to  the 
name  of  Deity,  nor  calculated  to  inspire  intelli- 
|ent  minds  with  adoration  and  love ;  but  it  ie 
mduoed  to  sowftthiBg  like  unamtroUabU  faitf  or 
mere  physical  force,  impelling  the  movementa 
«f  UBivmal  aature  without  a  plan,  without  dis- 
crimination, and  without  inteUigenee.  On  the 
lame  principle  (the  nductia  ad  dbtmdumf)  we 
demooatrate  the  earths  anuoal  revohition  round 
ikeauB.  The  motiooaofthe  planets,  as  viewed 
Iram  the  earth,  present  an  inexplicable  maxe 
oaotaij  to  every  thing  we  shouU  expect  in  a 
veil  arranged  and  orderly  system.  Theee  bo- 
diea  appear  sometimes  te  move  backwards, 
■ometisMe  forwards,  sometiBMS  to  remain  sta^ 
tioDary,  and  to  deecribe  looped  carves,  so  am^* 
mslfwis  or  ccBfhaed,  that  we  canooV  auppoee  an 
lafinite  Inlelligeaoe  the  contriver  of  a  system  of 
neb  inextricable  oonfoskm.  Hence  the  astro* 
■oamr  oondodes,  on  good  grooads,  thai  tkt  earth 
k  a  mammg  bo^;  and  no  one  dK>ruo|^ly  ac* 
qoitBled  with  the  subject  ever  calls  it  in  quee- 
taon :  fer  when  our  gkibe  is  considered  as  revolv- 
ing immd  the  oentre  of  the  S3r8tem  in  conceit 
«£k  the  other  planetary  orbs,  all  the  apparent 
ifregniarities  in  their  motions  are  com|iletely  ae- 
ooonled  for,  and  the  wliole  system  appears  re- 
^■eed  to  a  beantifnl  and  harraonioas  order,  in 
nooordanee  with  every  idea  we  ought  to  form  of 
liia  wiedtom  and  inteDigeaoe  of  ita  author. 

In  thn  same  way,  the  admission  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  a  future  state  aocounU  for  the  apparent 
imgnlaritiM  of  the  moral  worid,  and  affords  a 
hsw  for  aeolotion  of  all  the  difficulties  that  may 
nrme  in  liw  mind  respecting  the  equity  of  the 
Divine  administration  in  the  present  state.  In 
Ufipmitiim  to  the  desponding  reBedions  and 
gbemy  views  of  the  aoeptie,  it  inspires  the  vir- 
•nans  mind  with  a  lively  hope,  and  ihrowra  a 
gMetfi  radiajiee  over  the  eeenee  of  creaiSon, 
■id  over  e«%ry  part  ef  the  gevcrament  of  the 
AlBi|hty.     It  exhaiits  the  Self-existeBt  aol 


Eternal  Mind  as  an  object  of  inefbbb  saUimhy, 
grandeur,  and  k>veliaess,  invested  with  unerring 
wisdom,  impartial  justice,  and  boundlem  bene^ 
volence,  presiding  over  an  endless  train  of  iateW 
ligent  minds  formed  ader  his  image,  governing 
them  with  just  and  equitable  laws,  controlling 
all  things  by  an  alaughty  and  unerring  hand, 
and  rei^ering  all  his  dispensations  ultimately 
conducive  to  the  happinem  of  the  moral  uni- 
verse. It  presents  before  us  an  unbounded 
scene,  in  which  we  may  hope  to  contemplate  tiw 
scheme  of  Providence  in  all  its  ofagecta  and 
bearings,  where  the  glories  of  the  divine  per- 
fections will  be  iUustriously  displajred,  whom 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  wiU  be  perpe- 
tually expanding,  and  new  objects  of  sublimity 
and  beauty  incessantly  rising  to  the  view,  in 
boondless  perspective,  world  without  end.  Il 
dispeb  the  clotids  that  hang  over  the  present  and 
foture  destiny  of  man,  and  fidly  accounts  for 
those  longing  looks  into  futurity  which  accom- 
pany us  at  every  turn,  and  those  oapaeioaa 
powen  of  intellect,  which  cannot  be  Ailly  ex- 
erted in  the  present  life.  It  presents  the  most 
power^  motives  to  a  life  of  vatue,  to  the  per* 
formanoe  of  benefiesnt  and  heroic  actions,  to 
the  prosecution  of  substantial  science,  and  te  the 
difftision  of  ueefbl  knowledge  aaMng  all  ranki 
of  mankind.  It  affords  the  strongest  oonsoln* 
tion.and  support,  amidst  the  trials  of  Hfb,  and 
explains  the  reasons  of  those  sufferings  to  which 
we  are  here  exposed,  as  being  incentives  to  tho 
exerdee  of  virtue,  aiul  as  "  weriuBg  out  for  ua  n 
far  BBore  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glery.** 
It  affords  OS  ground  to  hope  that  the  veil  which 
now  intereepu  ear  view  of  the  distant  regiooi 
of  creation,  will  be  withdrawn,  and  that  tho 
aroaxing  structore  of  the  universe,  in  alt  its  sab^ 
Kroe  proportione  and  beantifhl  arrangements, 
will  be  more  clearly  unfokled  to  our  view.  It 
dispeh  the  teirors  whidi  naturally  sorroond  tho 
messenger  of  death,  and  throws  a  radiance  over 
the  mansions  of  the  tomb.  -It  cheers  the  gk)oray 
vale  of  death,  and  transforms  it  into  a  passage 
which  leads  to  a  world  of  perfection  and  happi- 
nem, whera  moral  evil  shall  be  for  ever  abolished, 
where  intellectual  light  shall  beam  widi  efful- 
gence on  the  enraptured  sphrit,  and  where  cele^ 
tial  virtue,  now  so  fifequently  persecuted  and 
contemned,  shall  be  enthroned  in  undisturbed 
and  eteraal  empira. 

Since,  then,  it  appeara,  that  the  denial  of  a 
foture  state  involvee  in  it  so  many  difficulties, 
absurd  consequences  and  blasphemous  assump- 
tions, and  the  admimion  of  this  doctrine  throws 
a  light  over  the  darknem  that  broods  over  the 
morel  worid,  presents  a  due  to  unravel  the 
maxes  of  the  divine  dispensatkms,  and  solvei 
every  difficuhy  in  relation  to  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  human  race — the  pretended  phBoso* 
pher  who  rejects  this  hnportsnt  troth  must  bo 
OQOiidered  tf  acting  in  direct  oppoiitioB  to  tboa# 
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principlM  of  reuoniiig  which  he  unifonnly 
admits  in  his  physical  and  mathematical  inTe»- 
tijEatioiis,  and  as  determined  to  resist  the  force 
of  every  eridence  which  can  be  adduced  in  proof 
of  his  hnmortai  destination. 


Thus  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  to  prove  and  illustrate  the  immortality  of 
man,  fix>m  a  consideration  of  the  universal  be- 
lief  which  this  doctrine  has  obtained  among  all 
nations — the  desire  of  immortality  implantMl  in 
the  human  breast— the  strong  desire  oj  knovh 
hdge,  and  the  eopadouM  hUelUetiud  pcwen  with 
which  man  is  furnished — ^the  capacity  of  making 
perpetual  progreu  towards  intellectual  and  moral 
perfection— <Ae  unHmited  rongt  of  tiew  which  is 
opened  to  the  human  mind  throughout  the  im- 
mnmty  of  ^pace  and  elvriuion— the  moral  powtn 
of  action  with  which  man  is  endued — the  fore' 
bodmge  and  apprehensions  of  the  mind  when 
under  the  in6uence  of  remorse — the  disordered 
state  of  the  moral  world  when  contrasted  with 
the  systematical  order  of  the  material — thevne- 
qual  diatriinaion  of  rewardi  and  puni^annUs, 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  justice  of  God^ 
the  a6sun2ity  of  admitting  that  the  thinking  prm* 
c^><s  m  ffian  vM  be  annihUaied — and  the  blae- 
phemoue  and  abturd  eoneeyuencee  which  would 
firflow  if  the  idea  of  a  (ature  state  of  retributioD 
were  rejected. 

Perhaps  there  are  some  of  these  aigum^nts, 
taken  einglyt  that  would  be  insufficient  My  to 
establish  the  truth  of  man's  eternal  destiny ;  but 
when  taken  in  combination  with  each  other, 
they  carry  irresistible  evidence  to  the  mind  of 
•very  uidtiassed  inquirer.  They  all  reflect  a 
mutual  histre  on  each  other ;  they  hang  together 
in  perfect  harmony;  they  are  fully  consistent 
with  the  Boost  amiable  and  sublime  conceptions 
we  can  Ibnn  of  the  Deity  ;  they  are  congenial 
to  the  sentiments  entertained  by  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  in  every  age ;  they  are  connected 
with  tiX  the  improvements  and  discoveries  in  the 
moral  and  physical  worMs ;  and,  like  the  radii 
of  a  circle,  they  all  converge  to  the  same  point, 
and  lead  directly  to  the  same  conclusion.  It 
appears  next  to  impossible,  that  such  a  mutual 
harmony,  consistency,  and  dependence,  oouU 
exist  among  a  series  of  propositions  that  had  no 
fiMindation  in  truth ;  anid,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  be  considered,  when  taken  conjunctly,  as 
having  all  the  force  of  a  moral  detnonetraHon. 
They  rest  on  the  same  principles  and  process  of 
reasoning  from  which  we  deduce  the  being  of  a 
God ;  and  I  see  no  way  of  ehiding  their  force, 
but  by  erasing  from  the  mind  every  idea  of  a 
Sapceme  InteUigeoce.  Hence,  jt  has  generally, 
I  might  say,  uniformly  been  found,  that  all  na^ 
tions  that  havn  acknowledged  the  existwice  of  a 
Diviat  Bdngi  haTO  likewise  recognised  the  idea 


cf  a  foture  state  of  retnbutioo.  These  tw« 
frmdamental  firoposiiions  are  so  intimately  con- 
nected, and  the  latter  is  so  essentially  dependent 
on  the  former,  that  they  must  stand  or  fall 
together.  And,  consequently,  we  find,  that  the 
man  who  obstinately  rejects  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state,  either  avows  himself  a  down-ri^t 
atheist,  or  acts  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  a 
person  would  ^,  who  believes  that  a  Supreme 
Moral  Governor  has  no  existence. 

But  even  the  principles  of  atheism  itself, 
though  frequently  embraced  by  vicious  charac- 
ters to  allay  their  fears,  are  not  sufficient  to  re- 
move all  apprehenebns  in  regard  to  a  future  ex- 
istence. For,  if  the  universe  be  the  production 
merely  of  an  eternal  succession  of  causes  and 
effiscts,  produced  by  blind  necessity  impelling  the 
atoms  of  matter  through  the  voids  of  immensity 
—what  should  hinder,  that  amidst  the  infinite 
combinations  arising  from  perpetual  motJ<»i,  men 
ehouki  be  created,  destroyed,  and  again  ushered 
into  existence,  with  the  same  faculties,  remi- 
niscences, perceptions  and  relations  as  in  their 
former  state  of.  existence  ?  And,  although  thou- 
sands or  millions  of  years  should  bterveoe  be- 
tween such  transformations,  yet  such  periods 
might  appear  as  short  and  imperceptible  as  tha 
duration  which  passes  while  our  fiM^Ities  are 
absorbed  in  a  sound  repose.  The  idea  of  infi- 
nity, immensity,  and  an  radless  succession  of 
changes,  renders  such  a  suppositvui  not  alto- 
gether impossible.  But  what  a  dre^fiil  foturitj 
might  not  the  mind  be  left  to  picture  to  itself  in 
such  a  case  ?  If  themovements  of  the  imivers* 
were  the  productions  of  chance,  directed  by  no 
intelligent  agency,  we  should  incessantly  ba 
hauntMl  with  the  most  dreadful  antictpations. 
We  shoukl  see  the  images  of  death,  annihilatioa, 
and  reproduction  advancing  before  us  in  the 
most  terrific  forms,  and  should  find  it  impossibla 
to  determine  on  what  foundation  the  hopes  and 
the  destiny  of  intelligences  reposed.  We  shoold 
be  uncertain  whether  mankind  were  doomed  to 
perish  irrecoverably,  or,  by  the  operation  of  soms 
unknown  cause,  or  accident,  lo  be  reproduced,  at 
some  fiiture  period  in  duration,  and  devoted  to 
endless  torments.  The  comparative  order  and- 
tranquillity  vrhich  now  subsist,  or  have  subsisted 
for  ages  past,  could  affitrd  us  no  ground  of  hops 
that  such  consequences  wouki  not  take  place: 
for  all  the  revolutions  of  time  to  which  we  can 
look  back,  are  but  as  a  moment  in  the  midst  off 
infinite  duration,  and  the  whole  earth  but  a  point' 
in  the  immensity  of  space.  So  that,  during  the 
lapse  of  infinite  ages,  changes,  revohitions  and 
transformatioos  might  be  effected,  which  might 
overwhelm  aH  the  intelligent  beings  that  ever 
existed,  in  eternal  misery.  Hence  it  appeaiSi 
that  even  atheism  itseUj  vrith  all  its  mass  eifosn- 


tradietions  and  absurdities,  cannot  entirely  alisW 
ter  its  abettors  from  the  terrocs  of  aa  onkavmi 
fotority. 
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f  iImII  9t>f  ■aatik  &rthe«,  on  thw  pful  of 
■nFMbiMst,— -Uiat,altboQghtbe  ar|{uiDttots  sow 
adiuood  in  support  of  Um  kiiBortality  of  qmui 
«V8M  leis  p«w«rfiil  than  Aey  really  are,  thiQr 
Mfjht  to  BMke  a  deep  impreama  oq  the  mk4 
•f  every  pefleetinf  peieoo,  aod  detormilie  Uie 
Mae  of  eonduet  wbick  ke  ought  lo  pursue.  If 
ilMy  were  oaly  ppebaUo-r-if  they  poeeeeeed  up 
creaier  degree  of  weight  than  iiiiiply  to  ore^ 
aaJanoe  the  oppoeite  ar^meots,  itill,  it  would  be 
erery  nuui*e  iaioMet  to  aot  on  the  euppoaition, 
thai  a  fcture  werM  has  a  seal  existeose.  For, 
in  the  ordinary  aAurs  of  human  life,  and  even  in 
the  seieoeee,  our  opinions  and  conduct  are  gene^ 
imUy  determined  by  a  series  of  piobabililies,  and 
a  ooocurrence  of  reasons,  which  supply  the  want 
of  more  eondttsive  evident  on  sulgects  whiflh 
are  not  susceptible  of  strict  deakMistraUon.  ▲ 
merchant,  when  he  purchases  a  certain  oommn* 
dity,  has  no  demcnstrative  evideace  that  the  sale 
of  it  shaU  ultiamtely  turn  to  his  advantage ;  but, 
l^om  a  cottsideraticQ  of  its  prioe  and  quality,  of 
the  cireumstaneea  of  trade,  and  of  his  imiqedi- 
ate  prospects,  be  determines  on  the  purchase  { 
and,  by  acting  on  the  grouad  of  simihr  probai- 
bilitiea,  he  cwlucts  his  affiurs,  so  as  to  issue  in 
his  prosperity  and  snocew."  A  philosopher  has 
no  dewumMraitm  arguments  to  support  the  oaa- 
half  of  (he  opinions  he  has  tbmmd,  in  relation 
lo  the  phenomena  of  human  society,  and  of  the 
material  wotld.  His  deductions  respecting  the 
causes  of  the  winds,  of  thunder  and  lighming,  of 
volcanic  eruptions,  of  the  nature  of  light,  MMind, 
electricity,  galvanism,  and  other  operations  in 
the  system  of  nature,  are  crounded  on  that  spor 
cles  of  reasoning  which  is  termed  mttahgialf 
and  which,  at  best,  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  high  degree  of  probabili^.  Notwitb- 
atanding,  he  leeb  no  hesiution  in  prosecuting 
his  experiments  and  researches,  under  the  gui- 
dance of  such  reasoning,  confident  that  it  will  ul- 
timately lead  him  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  tho 
temple  of  truth;  for  we  know,  that  the  most 


eyil,  and  would  revive  the  downcast  t^xrii^  wh^ 
overwhelmed  with  the  ditappointmonta  ai)d  sor* 
ra«|p  which  ^e  unavoidable  in  our  {veseni  cpi^ 
ditiun.  3o  that,  even  in  this  ci^,  we  ^\^\d 
adopt  the  santimept  pf  tn  ancient  philospphef,? 
and  aiiy— "  If  ?  vn  wrong  in  believ|ng  ^^(  thn 
foulii  of  aiep  are  iipn^qrtal,  I  please  qy^^  Ip 
py  miatake;  nor  while  I  live  wii|  t  oyer  c^wmp 
that  this  opinioq,  with  which  I  am  so  much  der 
lighted,  shoifld  he  wreated  firom  nie*  But  if|  ^ 
death,  I  ain  to  be  annihilatec),  a«  foipe  mmtp 
philosophers  suppose,  I  am  pot  afraifl  lest  toosp 
wise  mef),  ^han  ejftinct  tpo,  sIiQuld  laugh  p(  pij 


Qut,  if  the  arguQieqtp  we  hare  brought  (q^ 
WfLfd,  amouQ^,  no|  op|y  tp  bare  probability,  |^t  ip 
flora/  certain^,  pf,  ^  ieasf,  to  son^thipg  nearlr 
apfrroxiQw(ipg  to'morfU  demonstration— Jr  ilj 
oppoaite  opinioQ  ii^vplves  f  train  of  absurdities, 
if  it  tbrowa  a  djsmiM  gloom  over  the  destipy  of 
qaan,  and  over  the  scenes  of  the  universe,  and  |f 
it  robs  the  Alnlsb^y  of  th^  moat  glorious  anfl 
diatiaguiahing  attributes  of  ^ia^at^u^oo  wor^i 
are  auApient  (q  expreas  the  folly  and  ^cpQsi«tei^ 
cy  of  the  miA,  by  ^h^iever  tide  be  ip^y  iff 
distipgiiiahed,  if  ho  ia  idetermined  to  reaial  coi]f- 
viction,  and  who  resolutely  acts,  ^  if  the  idea  \f 
«  filUira  world  wpre  a  mpre  chimera.  To  pass 
through  Ule  with  indiSereiM^  ^ad  uoconcem,  tfi 
oveHook  the  solemn  acenea  of  the  invisible  worl^i 
Md  lo  brava  th^  terrqrw  of  ^e  4Jmighty,  «hi<;h 
may  be  displayed  in  tbM  at^te— in  the  face  of  aiic^ 
powerful  argnmenta  aa  even  reason  can  produce 
*— ia  not  only  contrary  to  every  prudential  priocf- 
pla  of  conduct,  but  the  height  of  infatuation  ^ 
madneaa.  Such  perfona  must  be  left  to  be  aroif- 
ted  to  oonaideraliott,  by  the  awfiil  convictiqo 
which  will  flash  upon  their  minds,  when  they  ape 
transported  to  that  eternal  st^e  which  they  pow 
disregard,  and  find  themselves  placed  ^t  tp^  b^ 
of  an  almighty  and  impartial  Judgjo. 

Among  th»  conaiderations  which  have  bcon 
adduced  to  prove  the  immortality  of  man,  I  havo 


^lendld  discoveries  of  modem  times,  have  ori-     taken  no  notice  of  an  argument,  which  }a  a^woft 

ginatod  from  inquiriee  and  observatiooa,  con-     — i.^:—!- j — i* u„  -«— «  —_:.- 1.. 

ducted  on  the  ground  of  analogical  reascHiing.  In 
like  manner,  in  the  important  aubject  under  ccxi- 
aideration,  we  ou^t  to  be  determined  in  our 
views  and  conduct,  even  bypro6a6i7iftes,  although 
the  arguments  adduced  ahoukl  leave  the  question 
at  iswo  in  some  measure  undetermined.  For, 
if  an  eternal  worki  has  a  real  existence,  we  not 
only  embrace  an  error  in  rejecting  this  idea,  but, 
by  acting  in  conformity  with  our  erroneous  con- 
ceptions, run  the  risk  of  expoeing  ourselves  to 
tho  most  dreadfid  and  appalling  consequences. 
Whereas,  if  there  be  no  future  state,  tho  belief 
of  it,  accompanied  wiih  a  corresponding  coruiuct, 
can  produce  no  bad  ofTect  either  upon  our  own 
minds  or  those  of  others.  On  the  <^trary,  it 
wouU  prove  a  pleasing  illusion  during  our  pas- 
fage,  through  a   worid  of  physical  and  moral  •Cicero. 


exclusively  dwelt  upon  by  some  writer?,  namely, 
that  which  is  founded  on  the  immateriality  of  the 
human  souL  I  have  declined  entering  upon  any 
illustration  of  this  topic, — 1.  Because  the  proof 
of  the  soul's^  immateriality  involves  a  variety 
of  abstract  metaphysical  discussions,  and  r^ 
quires  replies  to  various  objections  which  have 
been  raised  against  it,  which  would  tend  only  to 
perplex  readers  endowed  with  plain  coronum 
sense.  2.  Because  the  doctrine  of  the  iinniato- 
rialiiy  of  the  thinking  principle,  however  clear* 
ly  it  may  be  proved,  can  add  nothing  to  the  weight 
of  the  considerations  already  brought  forward  ; 
nor,  when  considered  by  itself,  can  it  afford  any 
conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  the  soul's  im« 
mortality.    It  simply  leads  us  to  this  conclusion, 
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■  thif>  nnoe  thd  loal  is  in  unoonpoooded  gul». 
■taace,  it  cannot  pwriih  bj  a  decooipoaition  of 
ita  paita ;  and  cooaeqoently,  mojf  oiiat,  b  a  ao- 
parate  state,  in  the  full  ezecciae  of  its  powers,  al^ 
ter  its  eorporeal  tenement  is  dissolved.  But  its 
iounortality  cannot  necessarily  be  infeired  from 
its  natural  capacity  of  existing  in  a  state  of  se- 
paration from  the  body ;  Ibr  that  being  who  cre^ 
lad  it  may,  if  he  pleases,  reduce  it  to  amiihilatioa, 
since  ail  the  woits  of  Qod,  whether  material  or 
immaterial,  depend  wholly  on  that  power  by  which 
they  were  originally  brought  into  existence.  Its 
ioiBMrtality  depends  solely  on  the  will  of  its  Cre- 
ator, without  whose  sustaining  energy  the  whole 
creatioa  would  sink  into  its  onginal  nothing.  If 
it  could  be  proved  that  Qod  will  employ  his 
power  to  annihilate  the  soul,  in  vain  should  we  at- 
tempt  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  naturally  immor^ 
taL  But  whether  God  loiOt  that  the  soul  should 
be  destroyed  at  death,  is  a  very  different  question 
from  that  which  reUtes  to  its  nature  as  an  imma> 
terial  substance.  The  whole  train  of  argument 
lUostrated  in  the  preceding  pages,  affimis,  I  pre- 
sume, satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Creator  will 
never  annihilate  the  human  soul,  but  has  destined 
it  to  remain  in  the  vigorous  exercise  of  its  noUe 
iaoulties  to  all  eternity. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  trivial 
importance,  when  considering  the  arguments 
which  prove  our  immortal  destiny,  whither  we 
view  the  soul  as  a  motario/,  or  as  an  immaterUU 
substance.  Suppose  I  were  to  yield  to  the  scep- 
tic, (or  a  moment,  the  poeition,  **  that  the  soul 
is  a  material  substance,  and  cannot  exist  but  in 
connexion  with  a  material  frame,"  what  would 
'  he  gain  by  the  concession?  It  would  not  sub- 
tract a  single  atom  fitMn  the  weisht  of  evidence 
which  has  already  been  brought  forward  to  prove 
the  immortality  of  man.  For,  if  we  can  prove 
that  Ood  has  willed  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
and,  consequently,  has  determined  to  interpoee 
his  almighty  power,  in  order  to  support  its  &- 
culties  throuj^out  an  eternal  existence,  in  vain 
shall  he  have  proved  that  it  is  not  immortal  m 
a(f  noliirf.    He  who  created  the  human  soul  and 


endued  it  with  .so  many  noble  ftflubies,  can  OMM 
tinue  iu  existence,  throudh  an  unlimited  cxteal 
of  duration,  in  a  thousand  modes  incomprehe*- 
sible  to  us.  If  a  material  system  of  organieaX 
powers  be  neeeesaiy  for  the  exercise  of  its  eo* 
orgies,  be  can  either  clothe  it  with  a  fine  ethe* 
real  vehide,  at  the  moment  its  present  teneawat 
is  dissolved,  or  connect  it,  in  another  region  of 
the  universe,  with  a  corporeal  fraaw  of  more  eai« 
quisite  workmanship,  analogous  to  that  which 
it  now  animates.  For  any  tiling  we  know  to 
the  contrary,  there  may  be  some  fine  material 
system,  with  which  it  is  essentially  oonnededt 
and  which  goes  off  with  it  at  death,  and  serves 
as  a  medium  through  which  it  may  hoU  a  direct 
eomrnonication  with  the  visible  uuverse.  Eves 
although  its  conscij^sness  of  existence  were  to 
be  sunended  fiv  thousands  of  years,  its  Creator 
can  afterwards  invest  it  with  a  new  organical 
IraoM,  suited  terthe  expansive  sphere  of  action 
to  which  it  is  destined ;  and  the  intervening  pe- 
riod of  its  repose  may  be  made  to  appear  no 
loiter  than  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments.  In 
short,  if  God  has  sustained  the  material  universe  , 
hitherto,  and  will,  in  all  probability,  oontinae  it 
for  ever  in  existence,  so  that  not  a  single  atoa 
now  existing^  shall  at  any  fbiure  period  be 'Anni- 
hilated—the  same  Power  and  Intelligence  cauy 
with  equal  ease,  support  the  thinking  principle 
in  man,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  substance, 
and  however  varied  the  traasfbrmatidbs  through 
which  it  may  pass.  If  the  Creator  is  both  aUa 
and  willing  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the 
rational  spirit  through  an  endless  duration,  and 
if  his  wisdom,  benevolence  and  rectitude  require 
that  this  object  should  be  accomplished,  all  difiU 
culties  arising  firom  its  nature  or  the  mode  of  its 
subsistence,  must  at  once  evanish.  The  pre- 
ceding arguments  in  support  of  a  future  statoi 
are,  therekMre,  equally  conclusive,  whether  we 
consider  the  soul  as  a  pure  immaterial  substance, 
or  as  only  a  peculiar  modification  of  matter  ;  so 
that  the  sceptic  who  adopts  the  absurd  idea  of  the 
materiality  of  mind,  cannot,  even  on  this  ground 
invalidate  the  truth  of  man's  eternal  destination. 
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PE00F8  GP  A  FOTURB  OTATB  FROM  DIVINE  RBVBLATION. 


Tax  efidflOCM  of  a  fiitore  gtate,  which  W0 
hive  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding  page«|  to  in- 
vetUgate  oo  the  prinoiples  of  huniaii  reasoD,  are 
amply  coafimed  and  illustrated  in  the  Bevel  a- 
tioii  contijned  m  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  It  is 
oae  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  that 
revelatioD,  that,  in  every  important  point,  it 
haraionizes  with  the  deductions  of  sound  reason, 
ttd  the  principles  of  oononon  sense.  This  wat 
Bttorally  to  be  preswned ;  since  Qod  is  the  au- 
thor both  of  the  reasoning  frculty,  and  of  the 
dedaratione  contained  in  the  volume  of  inspi- 
lation;  and  tliis  oonsideraiion  forms  a  strong 
pieeomptive  argument  in  support  of  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  should  excite  us 
to  receive,  with  cordial  venention  and  esteem, 
a  revelation  which  confirms  the  law  of  nature, 
ftad  ia  congenial  to  the  sentiments  of  the  wisest 
and  the  be^  of  mankind  hi  all  ages.  If  any 
veiious  inquirer,  who  had  entertained  doubts 
on  this  so^ject,  has  been  led  to  a  conviction 
of  the  reality  of  his  immortal  destiny,  by  such 
arguments  as  the  preceding,  he  will  naturally  r»> 
sort  to  the  Sacred  Records  for  more  full  informa- 
tiou  on  this  important  point ;  and  I  should  have 
no  fear  of  any  one  remaining  long  an  enemy  of 
Rev^ation,  when  once  a  powerful  conviction  of 
a  future  state  has  been  deeply  impressed  on  his 
mind.  If  a  man  is  folly  convinced  that  he  is 
standing  every  moment  on  the  verge  of  an  eter- 
nal state,  he  cannot  but  feel  anxious  to  acquire 
the  most  correct  information  that  can  be  obtained 
respecting  that  world  which  is  to  constitute  his 
everlasting  abode ;  and  if  he  is  altogether  care- 
less and  insensible  in  this  respect,  it  is  quite 
dear,  that  lie  has  no  thorough  conviction  of  the 
realities  of  a  life  to  come. 

The  Christian  Revelation  has  "brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light,"  not  so  much  on  ac- 
eomt  of  the  express  assurance  it  gives  of  the 
reality  of  a  foture  world,  but  chiefly,  as  it  dear^ 
ly  exhibits  the  nature  and  the  employments  of 
that  state,  its  emUoss  duration,  the  ground  on 
which  we  can  expect  happiness  in  it,  and  the 
dfiapositions  and  virtues  which  qualifv  us  for 
raliriiing  its  exercises  and  enjoying  its  felicities ; 
and  paiticulariy,  as  it  opens  to  our  view  the  glo- 
ffions  soene  of  a  "  rmumetion  from  t^  dmut,*' 
and  the  re-onioo  ot  aoid  and  body  in  the  niai>> 


In  illustrating  this  topic,  it  would  be  quite  m* 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  details. 
When  the  divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures 
is  recognised,  a  single  proposition  or  assertion, 
when  it  is  clear  and  express,  ii  sufficient  to  de- 
termine the  reality  of  any  foct,  or  the  truth  of 
any  doctrine;  and  therefore,  1  shall  do  little 
more  than  bring  forward  a  few  passages  bearing 
on  the  point  under  consideration,  ,and  inter- 
sperse some  occasional  remarks.  As  some  have 
called  in  question  the  position,  "  that  the  doc- 
trine of  a  future  state  was  known  to  the  Jews," 
I  shall,  in  the  first  place, bring  forward  a  few  pas- 
sages and  considerations  to  vhow  that  the  doctrine 
of  immortality  was  recognised  under  the  Jewish 
as  well  as  under  the  Christian  dispensations. 

As  the  belief  of  a  future  state  lies  at  the  veiy 
foundation  of  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose, 
that  a  people  whom  the  Almighty  had  chosen  to 
be  his  worshippers,  and  the  depositories  of  hit 
revealed  will,  should  have  remained  ignorant  of 
this  interesting  and  fondamental  truth,  andltave 
had  their  views  confined  solely  to  the  fleeting 
scenes  of  the  present  world.  *<  Faith,*'  sayt 
Paul,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  *'  is  the 
confident  expectation  of  things  hoped  for,  and 
the  conviction  of  things  not  seen."*  It  includes 
a  bdief  in  the  existence  of  God,  and  of  the  re- 
wards of  a  life  to  come;  for,  says  the  sarib 
apostle,  "  He  that  cometh  to  God  must  believe 
that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  the  rewarder  of  them 
that  diligently  seek  him."  Having  stated  these 
principles,  he  proceeds  to  show,  that  the  ancient 
patriarchs  were  animated  in  all  their  services  by 
their  conviction  of  the  realities  of  a  foture  and 
invisible  world.  With  respect  to  Abraham  ho 
informs  us,  that "  ho  expectecla  city  which  had 
foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God." 
He  obtained  no  such  city  in  the  earthly  Canaan ; 
and  therefore  we  must  necessarily  suppose,  that 
his  views  were  directed  to  mansions  (^  perpetui- 
ty beyond  the  confines  of  the  present  workl. 
With  respect  to  Moses,  he  says,  that  under  all 
his  persecutions  and  afflictions,  "  he  endured  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible ;  for  he  had  a  re- 
spect to  the  reopmpense  of  reward."  That  y«- 
ward  did  not  consist  hi  temporal  grandeur,  others 
wise,  he  might  have  enjoyed  it  in  much  mora 

*  Doddridge's  Tiantiatioii  of  Heb.  it  t. 
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^>liiMioiir  Md  Moority  in  Efyp^  as  the  son  of 
Pbanoh'0  daughter;  nor  did  it  ooosiit  ia  the 
po^aewion  of  Canaan,  for  he  was  not  permitted 
to  enter  into  that  <!OodIj  land.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  the  celestial  inheritance  to  which 
the  eye  of  his  fitith  looked  forward,  as  the  object 
of  his  joyful  anticipation.  With  regard  to  all 
the  other  patriarchs  whose  names  stand  hi|h  op 
the  records  of  the  Old-Testament  Ohuroii,  he 
declares,  that  "  they  confessed  that  they  were 
strangers  and  pilgrims  en  enrth,"  that "  they  dch 
elared  plainly  that  they  sought  a  6etter  country , 
that  is,  an  beiaTen^  i"  and  that  those  who  "  were* 
tortured**  to  induce  them  to  renounce  their  re- 
UgioD,  endured  their  sufieritigs  with  invincible 
ibrtitiide,  "  not  accepting  deliverance**  when  it 
was  offered  them, "  Uud  lAigr  wu^ht  obtain  a  bot- 
Ur  rstaprac^ien.** 

In  aooordanoo  with  these  declarations,  the 
prophets,  in  many  parts  of  their  writings,  speak 
decisively  of  their  expectations  of  a  fiiture  life, 
and  cf  the  consolation  the  prospect  of  it  aQbrded 
then,  imder  their  sufferings.  **  As  for  me," 
says  the  Psahnist,  <<I  shall  behold  thy  faoe  in 
ri^teousness ;  X  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake 
with  thv  likeness."  '*  My  flesh  shaU  rest  in 
hope ;  for  thoo  wilt  not  leave  my  poul  in  the 
grave.  Thou  wilt  show  n^e  the  path  of  lifo  :  in 
thy  presence  is  fuhiess  of  joy ;  at  thy  rifht  hand 
are  pleasures  for  evermore."  "  Yea,  though  I 
walk  throi^  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
I  wiU  fear  no  evil ;  for  thou  art  with  me.  Surely 
goodness  and  mercv  will  follow  me  all  the  di^s 
of  my  life,  md  lAoUdwtU  m  the  houn  qf  the 
Jjfrd  Jor  ever."  *' God  wiU  redeem  my  soul 
from  the  grave ;  for  he  will  receive  me.**  "  Whom 
have  I.  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  thee.  Thou 
wilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  aderward 
receive  me  to  glory.  My  flesh  and  my  heart 
shall  fail ;  but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart 
and  ii^j9or<i<m/cr  ever."  Nothing  can  be  more 
clear  and  express  than  such  dedfratioos.  If  the 
psalmist  had  no  belief  in  a  fiiture  state,  and  no 
hopes  of  enjoying  its  felicities,  afler  the  termi- 
nation of  his  earthly  pilgrimage,  his  language  is 
absolutely  without  meaning.  What  rational  in- 
terpretation can  be  given  to  the  expressions  of 
**  (krelling  in  tho  house  of  God  for  ever,'*  after 
his  days  on  earth  are  numbered— of  "  Jehovah 
being  his  everlasting  portion,**  aftei  his  heart  bad 
ceased  to  beat — and  cjfhis  being  *<  redeemed  firom 
•  the  mve,"  and  put  in  possession  of  "  fulness  of 
joy,*  and  <*  everlasting  pleasures," — if  bis  views 
were  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  and 
the  boundaries  of  the  earthly.  Canaan  ?  Such 
expressions  would  be  a  species  of  bombast  and 
h^erbole  altoi^ether  inconsistent  with  the  dig- 
nity and  veracity  of  an  inspired  writer. 

Job,  that  iUuirtrious  example  of  patience  under 
aflUction,  consoled  his  spirit  in  the  midst  of  ad- 
versity by  the  hf)pe8  he  entertained  of.  a  UfMsed 


immortality.  '*  I  know,"  says  he,  « that  mf 
Redeemer  liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth :  and,  after  I  awake, 
though  this  body  shall  be  destroyed,  yet  out  of 
my  flesh  shall  I  see  God."  In  various  other  pat- 
sages  of  the  prophets,  not  only  a  future  state, 
but  aresurrection  from  the  grave  and  the  solem^' 
nities  of  th9  day  of  judgment  afe  plainly  inti* 
mated.  ^  The  dead  men  shall  live,  together 
with  my  dead  body  shall  they  rise.  Awake  and 
ting,  ye  that  dwell  in  dual;  for  thy  dew  is  as  the 
dew  of  herbs,  and  the  earth  shall  cast  out  tht 
dead.**  "  Rejoice,  O  young  roan,  in  thy  jv^% 
and  walk  in  tbe  ways  of  thy  heart,  and  141  (ht 
sight  of  thine  eyes :  but  know  thou,  that  for  gU 
these  things  God  will  bring  thee  into  judonent," 
**  For  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  jiidgmeoti 
with  every  secret  thing,  whether  it  be  goed,  QC 
whether  it  be  evil,"  *<  Many  of  them  that  slo^ 
in  the  dust  of  the  earth  siiall  awake,  sonm  la 
everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  ever* 
lasting  contempt.  And  they  that  be  wise  shall 
shine  as  the  brightness  of  thehrmanient;  m 
they  that  turn  many  to  righttousness  at  the  ttvi 
for  ever  and  ever,*' 

One  reason,  among  others,  wl^  tho  doctriiM 
of  a  future  state  is  not  frequently  adverted  to. 
and  treated  in  detail,  in  the  writings  of  the  Ol4 
Testament,  undoubtedly  is,  that  it  was  a  truth 
so  well  understood,  so  generally  recognised,  am 
so  essentia  to  tbe  very  idea  of  religion,  that  it 
would  have  been  superfluous  to  have  dwelt  upon 
it  in  detail,  or  to  have  brought  it  forward  as  a 
new  discovery.  This  doctrine  is  implied  in  llie 
phraseology  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  many  cas^ 
where  there  is  no  ^td  reference  to  a  future 
world,  as  in  such  passages  as  the  following:  "  I 
am  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham, 
the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob :"  Ex* 
o^,  iii.  6.  Our  Saviour  has  taught  us  to  consi* 
der  this  and  similar  passages  as  embodying  the 
docUine  of  a  future  life.  *<  For  God  is  not  tho 
God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living."  If  the  holy 
patriarcha  whose  names  are  here  oommemo- 
rated  with  so  much  honour,  were  reduced  to  th^ 
condition  of  the  dods  of  the  valley,  and  if  their 
intellectual  part  were  not  in  existence,  Jebovak 
would  never  own  the  high  relation  of  a  God  tp 
those  whom  he  has  finally  abandoned,  and  su^ 
fared  to  sink  into  non-existence.  *  Conse<)uemljr9 
Abraham  I  Isaac  and  Jacob  were  living  and  iiiir 
teiligent  beings,  in  another  state,  when  this  de- 
claration was  made  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush* 
The  phrase,  '**  He  was^gatherod  to  his  p^ople»** 
implies  a  similar  sentiment.  In  Gen.  xxv.  it  \m 
said,  "  Abraham  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  was 
gatfuired  tohUptapie"  This  expression  is  not 
to  be  viewed  as  importing  that  be  was  burie^ 
with  his  fathers ;  lor  the  fatbeis  of  Abraham  wero 
buried  several  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  cav^ 
of  Machpelah,  in  which  Abnihtm'f  mortal  re* 
ifaains  were  depositeidr-tome  of  them  in  th^ 
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Wd4  of  ChdUea,  and  some  of  them  in  the  country 
of  Meeopotamiai  which  lay  at  a  considerable 
diataoce  from  the  land  of  Canaan.  The  true 
meaning  muet  therefore  be,  that  he  was  "  ga^ 
ihecwT'  to  the  aasembly  of  the  righteous,  to  the 
blessed  society  of  those  congenial  spirits,  emi- 
nent ibr  their  piety,  who  had  passed  before  him 
into  the  invisible  world.  Hence,  says  the  Psal- 
mist, **  ChUher  not  my  soul  with  sinners.*^— 
Hence,  says  Job,  whan  describing  the  miseries 
of  the  wicked,  "  The  rich  man  shall  lie  down'* 
in  the  grave,  "  but  be  $haU  not  be  gathered  f* 
and  the  prophet,  when'personaiing  the  Messiah, 
declares,  **  Though  Israel  be  not  gatheredt  yet 
■hall  I  be  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  Jehovah." 

These  remarks  may  suffice  to  show,  that  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  was  known,  and  gene- 
rally recognised,  by  the  venerable  patriarchs  and 
oUier  illustrious  characters  that  flourished  under 
the  Jewish  dispensation. 

That  this  doctrine  is  exhibited  in  the  clearest 
light  in  the  Ckridian  Revelation,  has  never  been 
disputed,  by  any  class  of  religionists,  nor  even 
by  infidels  themselves.  In  thu  revelation,  how- 
ever, the  doctrine  of  immortally  is  not  attempted 
tv  be  i>i^,^^  Ly  ar.y  Vcili.j.ii  c J  arguments  or  su- 
pernatural evidences,  nor  is  it  brought  forward 
as  a  new  diicovery.  It  is  evidently  taken  for 
granted,  and  incidentally  interwoven  through  all 
Uie  discourses  of  our  Saviour  and  his  apoe- 
tles,  as  a  truth  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
religion,  and  which  never  ought  for  a  moment 
to  be  called  in  question.  In  elucidating  this  to- 
pic, it  will  be  quite  sufficient  simply  to  quote  a 
few  passages  from  the  New-Testament  writers. 

Paul,  when  looking  forward  to  the  dissolution 
of  his  mortal  frame,  declares,  in  his  own  namoi 
and  in  the  name  of  all  Christian»— <*  Our  light 
affiiction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketb 
out  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  gtory ;  while  we  aim  not  at  things 
which  are  visible,  but  at  those  which  are  invisi- 
ble; fcM-  the  things  which  are  visible  are  tempo- 
rary, but  those  which  are  invisible  are  eternal. 
For  we  know,  that,  if  this  earthly  house  of  our 
iaijcr;.ac.u  -,  -:::-,.  .^e  a  building  of 
Oody  an  hoose  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
tha  heavens.''  When  the  time  of  his  departdra 
firom  the  body  was  at  hand,  he  declared,  "  I  have 
Sm^  tho  good  fight,  I  have  fmiahed  my  course, 
I  have  kept  the  iaith :  henceforth  thera  is  laki  up 
fiir  ne  a  crown  of  righteousness,  which  the  nght- 
MciB  Judge  shall  give  me  at  that  day ;  and  not  to 
■M  only,  but  to  all  them  thai  love  his  appearing. " 
The  apoetla  Peler  dedarea,  that  believers  "  are 
fagcneratad  to  the  lively  hope  of  an  inheriianoe 
iBOonropCible,  undefiled,  ai)d  that  fadeth  not  away, 
I— a  red  in  heaven  fer  them."    "  When  the  chief 


■U  appear,  we  snaU  receive  a  crown 
flf  giory ,  which  fadeth  not  away."  Our  Saviour 
dedarea,  in  reference  to  hip  servants,  "  I  give 
mo  ihim.M^nal  Hfi,  and  they  shall  never  per* 


ish.**  "  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions :  if  it  were  not  so  I  wouU  have  toM  yoti. 
I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  to  myself,  that  where  I 
am  there  you  may  be  also.**  And  again,  **  Many 
shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  west,  and  shaU 
sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.''  "  Then  shall  the 
righteous  shine  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom 
of  their  Father." 

While  these  and  similar  passages  clearly  de- 
monstrate the  certainty  of  an  eternal  world,  and 
the  future  happiness  of  the  righteoils--ihe  apoe- 
ties  and  evangelisU  are  equally  explicit  in  as- 
serting the  future  misery  of  the  wicked.  "  The 
unrighteous  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  dfGod," 
but  "  shall  go  away  into  efverlasting  punishment." 
"  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  reveal«l  from  heaven, 
with  his  mighty  angeb,  in  flaming  fire,  taking  ven- 
geance on  them  them  that  know  not  God,  and  who 
obey  not  the  Gospel :  who  shall  be  punished  with 
everlasting  destruction  from  the  presence  of  the 
Lord,  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power."  "  At 
the  end  of  the  worldj  the  angels  shall  come  forth 
and  sever  the  vricked  from  among  the  just,  and 
shall  cast  them  mto  a  furnace  of  fire,  where  shall 
be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth."  "  The  fear- 
fiil  and  unbelieving,  and  murderers,  and  whore- 
mongers, and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liara^ 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  bumeth 
with  fire  and  brimstone.  There  shall  in  nowise 
enter  into  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  any  thing  that 
defileth,  neither  whatsoever  woriteth  abominatioOi 
or  maketh  a  lie." 

The  way  by  which  happiness  u  the  fiitureSvorkl 
may  be  obtained  is  also  dearly  exhibited.  "Eter* 
nal  life  is  the  gifl  of  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord."  "  For  God  so  bved  the  world,  that 
he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believeth  in  him  shocdd  not  perish  but  have  ever- 
lasting life."  "  This  is  the  record,  that  God 
hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this,  life  is  in 
his  son."  "The  God  of  all  grace  hath  called 
us  unto  his  eternal  glory  by  Christ  Jesns."— The 
dispositions  of  those  on  whom  this  happiness  wiD 
be  conferred,  and  the  train  of  action  which  pre- 
pares us  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  bliss,  are 
like^se  distivtly  described.  "  Whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap.  He  that 
eoweth  to  the  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  cor* 
mption ,  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  fpirit,  shall  of 
the  spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  "To  them  who, 
by  patient  continuance  in  weD-doing,  seek  for 
glory,  honour,  and  immortality,  God  will  recom- 
pense eternal  life."  **  The  pure  in  heart  shaU 
seeGod."  "He  thatdosMtAsisia^  God  a6i- 
deihfmr  sosr."  "Ifm  thai  mmtomtth  will  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  end  he 
ehaU  go  no  more  out."  "  Blessed  are  they  that 
do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  a  right 
to  the  tree  of  life,  and  any  enter  thfongh  the  gitflt 
into  the  diy." 
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The  iMUur«  of  the  hetranly  Micity,  md  the 
eDaploymeats  oT  the  fiUuce  world,  ve  Ukewiee  io- 
cidentat'or  stated  and  iOuetrmted.  The  foundft- 
tloo  of  h^tpioeee  in  that  state  is  declared  to  coo- 
fist  in  perfect  freedom  from  moral  impurity,  and 
in  the  attainment  of  moral  perfection.  "  No  one 
wlio  worketh  abomination  can  enter  the  gates  of 
he  New  Jerusalem."  <'  Christ  Jesus  gave  him- 
self finr  the  church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and 
cleanse  it,  and  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself 
A  glorious  church,  holy,  and  without  blemish.*' 
The  honour  which  awaits  the  faithful,  in  the  hea- 
venly world,  is  designated  "  a  crown  ai  righteous 
fMss."  The  inheritance  to  which  they  are  desti- 
ned is  declared  to  be  "undefiled"  with  moral 
■pollution ',  and  it  is  **  an  inheritance  among  them 
that  are  eanctified.**  *'  When  Christ,  who  is  our 
Uie,  shall  appear,'*  says  the  Apostle  John,  **  toe 
ahall  be  like  him,"  adorned  with  all  the  beauties 
of  holiness  which  he  dispfayed  on  earth  as  our 
pattern  and  jexemplar.  The  employmenU  of  that 
world  are  represented  as  consisting  in  adoration 
of  the  Creator  of  the  unirerse,  in  thecelebraticn 
of  bis  praises,  in  the  conUmplatioo  of  his  works, 
and  in  those  active  senrices,  flowing  from  the 
purest  love,  which  have  atendency  to  promote  the 
harmony  and  felicity  of  the  intelligent  creation. 
"  I  beheld,"  said  John,  when  a  vision  of  the 
§itwe  work!  was  presented  to  his  view,  **  and,  k>^ 
A  great  multitude,  which  no  man  eouU  number, 
«f  aU  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  throne^  clothed  in  white 
robes,  crying  with  a  loud  voice.  Salvation  to  oar 
Ood  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
^essiAg,  and  gkny,  and  wisdom,  and 


thanksgiving,  and  honour,  and  power,  be  ascribed 
lo  our  God  for  ever  and  ever."  That  the  oo»- 
CenplatioB  of  the  works  of  Ood  is  one  leading 
pari  of  the  exercises  of  the  heavenly  inhabitant!, 
ippeara,  from  the  scene  presented  to  the  same 
apostle,  in  aaotbsr  vision,  where  the  same  oeles- 
Ual  cho^  are  represented  as  fidling  down  before 
Him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and  saying,' "  Thoa 
art  worthy*  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  %od  boaour, 
aad  power;  for  then  hast  created  all  things,  and 
fix  thy  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  oraated." 
Such  soUime  adorations  and  ascriptions  of  praise, 
are  the  natoial  results  of  their  prolbund  investi- 
gations of  the  wonderful  works  of  Ood.  la 
aooordance  with  the  exercises  of  these  holy  intel- 
iigeaoss,  another  obonis  of  the  celestial  tahabi* 
taats  is  sxhibited  as  sincing  lbs  song  ef  Mosas» 
the  aervant  of  Ood,  and  the  song  c^  the  Lamb, 
HyiBft  **  Oieat  and  marseUoos  are  thy  wotksi 
Lord  God  Almighty,  just  and  tnieare  thy  waySf 
thou  King  of  saints." 

The  tesuireetioB  of  the  body  to  an  immortal 
USb,  is  also  declared,  in  the  plainest  and  most 
deeisiva  laa^age.  This  ts  one  of  the  peculiar 
disoarerisf  of  AevelaUon;  for,  although  tha 
iaeieol  siite  of  the  hoathea  world  geaecally 
admitted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  seam 


aever  to  have  foisMd  iha  aMatdialMftc 
that  the  bodies  ef  men,  after  pairafying  hi  the 
grave,  would  ever  be  reanimated ;  and  hsooa, 
when  Paul  declared  this  doctrine  tothe  Adieman 
phikwophers,  he  was  prooooncsd  to  be  a  bahUer. 
This  sublime  and  consoling  truth,  howam^  is 
put  beyond  all  donbt  by  our  Saviour  and  his 
apostles.—"  The  hour  is  coming,"  says  Jesns, 
'*  when  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  the 
voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall  ooms  forth: 
they  that  have  done  good,  to  the  resurrection  of 
life  ;  and  they  that  Imve  done  evil,  to  the  result 
rection  of  condemnation.' '  **  I  am  the  resnrrea- 
tion  and  the  liie :  he  thatbelieveth  in  me,  thongh 
he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  '^WhyshoJd 
it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  nhat  GcnI  shoukt 
raise  the  dead  ?"  «<  We  kwk  for  the  Savioar, 
who  shall  Changs  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be 
pn4i^#w«i  m^e  unto  his  glorious  body,  according, 
to  the  energy  by  which  he  is  able  even  to  sub- 
due all  things  to  himself."  <' We  shaU  all  be 
changed,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkliqg  of  an 
eve,  at  the  bst  trump ;  for  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  inoormptible, 
and  we  shall  be  changed."-— The  nature  of  this 
change,  and  the  quatitia  ef  the  reaurreotioa- 
body,  are  likewise  particularly  described  by  Paal 
in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  <*  It  is  sovm,"  or  eoamuUed  to 
the  grave  **  m  eornipdon ;  ft  is  raised  in  tnoor- 
rvptkm^"*-4i9hke  no  more  to  decay,  disease  and 
death,  but  immortal  as  its  Creator.  *<  It  is  raised 
in  Power,** — endued  with  strength  and  vigoor 
incapable  cf  being  weakened  or  exhaasted,  and 
fitted  to  accompany  the  mind  in  its  most  vigo^ 
ous  activitiss.^ — < <It  is  raised  ra  glory**— -destioed 
to  flourish  ia  iaaaertal  youth  and  bsanty,  and 
arrayed  in  a  spleadour  similar  to  that  which 
appeared  oa  the  body  of  Christ  when  ^  his  fasa 
did  shuie  as  the  sua,  and  his  raiment  became 
white  and  glittering."— <<  It  is  raised  a  ^pirHuei 
body"— refined  to  the  hi^Mst  pitch  of  which 
matter  is  sasosptifale,  capable  of  the  most  vi- 
gorous exertions  and  of  the  swiftsst  BM»vemeais, 
endued  with  organs  of  perception  of  a  more  ex- 
quisite and  sublime  nature  than  those  with  which 
it  isnow  fiiraished,  and  fitted  to  act  as  a  suitabb 
vehicle  for  the  seal  ia  all  its  celestial  servicet 
and  sublime  investigaticas. 

Such  is  a  brisf  summary  of  tlie  disdosorei 
which  the  Christian  Revelation  has  mada 
respecting  the  eternal  destiny  of  maiAind— ^ 
subject  of  infinite  inpoifanos  to  every  rational 
being'*^  subject  of  inefl^e  sublimity  and 
|randsur,  which  thraws  into  the  shade  the  most 
Mnportaat  traasactieas,  aad  the  most  spleadid 
pageantry  of  this  sublunary  scene--a  sid>ieei 
wluch  siMnU  be  interwoven  with  all  our  plaatf, 
pursuits  aad  soeial  intercourses,  and  which 
aught  asvar  for  a  aioaient  to  be  banished  fron 
our  thoughts.-*!  shall,  therefore,  conclude  thia 
dspaitiaaut  of  my  aal|jeet  ikiih  a  rcmarit  or  twc 
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inr  TBC  PBAcncAL  ntrLiTBircs  which  the 

DOCT&IJfX  or  A  r&tUKK  9TATE  OUGHT  TO 
IfATX  upon  OUft  AITXCTIOVS  AlTD  COIP* 
DUOT. 

When  we  look  aroood  us  on  tne  bosy  sceoo  of 
omnan  life,  and  especially  when  we  contemptate 
die  bostle  and  pageantry  whidi  appear  in  a 
popaloos  city,  we  can  scarcely  help  concluding, 
that  the  great  majority  oT  human  beings  that 
pass  in  review  before  as,  are  acting  as  if  the 
present  world  were  their  everlasting  abode,  and 
as  if  they  had  no  relation  to  an  invisible  state  of 
existence.  To  indulge  in  sensual  gratiBcattons, 
to  acquire  power,  wealth  and  fiune,  to  gratify 
vanity,  ambition  and  pridif,  to  amuse  themselves 
with  pictures  of  bncy,  with  fkntastic  exhibitions, 
theatrical  scenes  and  vain  sho  ws,and  to  endeavour 
to  banish  every  thought  of  death  and  eternity 
from  the  mmd,  appear  to  be  in  their  view  the 
greet  and  ultimate  ends  of  existence.  This  is 
me  case,  not  merely  of  those  who  openly  avow 
themselves  "men  of  the  woHd/'  and  call  in 
question  the  reality  of  a  future  existence ;  but 
also  of  thousands  who  resulsHy  frequent  ocrr 
worriiipping  assemblies,  and  profess  their  belief 
in  the  realitiM  of  an  eternal  state.  They  listen 
to  the  doctrines  of  eternal  life,  and  of  future 
punishment,  without  attempting  to  question 
eilher  their  reality  or  their  importance,  but  as 
0000  as  they  retire  from  **  (he  place  of  th^ 
holy,"  and  mingle  in  the  social  circle,  and  the 
bustle  of  busineis,  every  impression  of  invisible 
realities  evanishes  from  their  minds,  as  if  it  had 
been  merely  a  dream  or  a  vision  of  the  night 
To  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties,  to  aspire 
aflcr  moral  excellence,  to  devote  the  active 
powers  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  bene- 
fit of  mankind  ;  to  live  as  strangers  and  pilgrims 
npoQ  earth,  to  consider  the  ^ories  of  this  world 
as  a  transient  scene  that  will  soon  pass  away, 
and  to  keep  the  eye  constantly  fixed  on  the  reali- 
ties of  an  immortal  life— are  characteristics  of 
only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  indivi- 
duals scattered  amidst  the  swarming  population 
ar  )und  us,  who  are  frequently  regarded  by  their 
fellows  as  a  mean-npi  riled  and  ignoble  race  of 
beings.  Though  death  is  making  daily  havoc 
around  them,  though  their  friends  and  rehtives 
are,  year  after  year,  dropping  hito  the  grave, 
though  poets  aiKl  orators,  princes  and  philoso- 
phers, siatesmen  and  stage-players,  are  continu- 
^y  disappearing  firom  the  living  world  ;  though 
aickness  and  disease  are  raging  around  and  lay- 
ing their  victims  of  every  age  prostrate  in  the 
dust,  and  though  they  frequently  walk  over 
Ibe  soleinn  recesses  of  die  burying  ground,  and 
tread  upon  the  adies  of  '*  the  mi^ty  man,  and 
tlie  nan  of  war,  the  judge  and  the  ancient,  the 
connipg  artificer,  and  the  eloquent  orator,**— yet 
Ibcy  proaeoute  the  path  of  dissipation  and  vanity 
witif  as  tuadi  kesobois  and  rasohitioa,  as  u 
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every  thing  aroond  them  were^mdiMigeable,  and 
as  if  their  present  enjoymenls  wera  to  kst 
fbr  ever.  ^ 

If  this  reprsaentatioa  be  founded  on  fact,  w« 
may  assuredly  condude,  that  the  great  bulk  4f 
mankind  have  no  fij^ed  belief  o(  tiM  reality  of  t 
future  world,  and  that  more  dian  the  one  Iwlf  of 
those  who  profess  an  attaofament  to  religion,  ara 
as  little  influenced  in  their  general  conduct  by 
this  solemn  consideration,  as  if  it  wera  a  matter 
of  mor^  fancy,  or  of  '*  doubtfjiil  dlspotatien."  It 
is  somewhat  strange,  and  even  paradoxical,  that, 
amidst  the  never-ceasing  changes  which  are 
taking  place  among  the  Hvinf  beings  around  oa^ , 
men  should  sosekkim  k>ok  beyond  tba  grvre  da 
whkrh  they  are  all  advaneing,  and  so  saWoai 
make  inquiries  into  the  certainty  and  the  nftlBt« 
of  that  state  into  which  the  tide  of  time  has  om^ 
ried  all  the  former  generacioas  of  mankind.  If 
a  young  man  were  made  li^y  assured  that,  m 
the  end  of  two  years,  he  shodd  obtaio  the  sovo* 
reignty  of  a  fertile  bland  in  the  Indian  ooeaiH 
where  he  should  enjoy  erevy  earthly  pleasnre  bii 
heart  oouW  desire,---his  soul  woukl "naturally  * 
bound  at  the  prospect,  he  would  seareh  his  maps 
to  ascertain  the  precise  position  of  his  flrttva 
residence,  he  would  tnake  inqtriries  respeefiog  H 
at  those  travellers  who  had  either  visited  the 
spot  or  passed  near  its  conAnes ;  he  wouM  pe>> 
ruse  with  avidity  the  descriptions  which  geogra^ 
phers  have  given  of  its  natufal  soonery,  its  soil 
and  climate,  its  productions  and  inhabitants*,  an^, 
before  his  departure,  he  wouM  be  careful  to  iptth 
vide  every  thing  that  might  be  requisite  for  hia 
future  enjoyment.  If  a  person,  when  setting  out 
on  a  journey  which  he  was  obliged  to  umler^ 
take,  were  informed  that  his  road  lay  through  a 
dangerous  territory,  where  he  shoiidd  be  exposed, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  the  risk  of  falling  beadhing 
into  unfathomable  golfs,  and,  on  the  other,  to  the 
attacks  of  merciless  savages,— 4ie  wouki  watte 
with  caution,  he  would  look  around  him  at  every 
step,  and  he  wovM  welcome  with  gratitude  any 
friendly  gtiide  that  would  direct  his  steps  to  th^ 
place  of  his  destination.  But,  in  relation  to  a  fu- 
ture and  invisible  world,  there  exist,  in  the  mmdf 
of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  a  most  unaocenntablo 
apathy  and  indifference  ;  and  not  only  an  indi^ 
ference,  but,  in  many  instances,  a  determined 
resolution  not  to  listen  to  any  thing  that  may  bO 
said  respecting  it.  To  brosuch  the  sobjeet  of  ini* 
mortality.  In  certain  convivial  circles,  would  be 
considered  as  approaching  to  an  insult ;  and  the 
person  who  had  the  hanlihood  to  doso,  wouKi 
be  regarded  as  a  rdde,  sanctimonbos  intruder 
How  unaoconntably  foolish  and  prepostorotM  tft 
such  a  conduct!  especially  when  we  ooosCder, 
that  those  very  persons  who  seem  to  be  entirely 
regardlesa  whether  they  shall  sink  into  the  guhT 
of  annihilation,  or  into  die  regions  cf  enrflesa 
perdition,  win  paaa  fi^iole  days  and  nights  ih 
chafrin  lud  despair  for  die  kvs  of  aone  empl^ 
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ucnt,  (or  a  flight  affiroDt,  or  lor  somo  iimgiDnry 
reiection  on  their  reputation  and  honour ! 

Were  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  additional 
proofr  that  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  no 
belief  in  a  future  state,  or,  which  amoants  near- 
ly to  the  same  thing,  that  it  has  no  influence 
whatever  on  the  general  tenor  of  their  thoughts 
and  actions-— the  prominent  features  of  their  con* 
duct  afford  abundant  eridenoe  of  ihii  melancholy 
truth.  Would  a  roan,  who  firmly  believes  that 
he  it  destined  to  an  everlasting  state,  pass 
fifty  or  sixty  yean  of  his  life  without  spending 
one  serious  thought  about  that  unknown  futu- 
rity into  which  he  is  soon  to  enter,  or  nnking 
the  least  inquiry  respecting  its  nature  and  em- 
ployments? Wouki  he  toil  from  morning  to 
night,  with  inoessant  care,  to  lay  up  a  few  fleets 
ing  treasures,  and  never  spend  a  single  hour  in 
considering  what  preparations  are  i«quisite  for 
an  endless  existence  ?  Would  he  spurn  at  that 
book  which  has  unveiled  the  glories  and  the 
terrors  of  eternity,  and  *<  brought  life  and"  immor- 
tality Ut  It^  V*  Wouki  he  sneer  at  the  person 
who  is  inquiring  the  way  to  a  blessed  immortality, 
and  count  him  as  an  enemy  when  he  wished  to 
direct  his  auention  to  the  conoems  of  an  unseen 
wofM?  Can  that  man  be  supposed  to  believe 
that  a  crown  of  glory  awaits  him  in  the  heavens, 
whose  whole  soul  is  absorbed  in  the  pursuits  of 
ambition,  and  who  tramples  on  every  principle 
of  truth  and  justice,  in  order  to  gain  possession 
of  a  post  of  opulence  and  honour?  Can  those 
parents  believe  that  in  heaven  there  is  "  a  trea- 
sure that  fadeth  not,"  while  they  teach  their 
children  to  conclude,  that  the  aoquisition  of  a 
fortune,  and  the  &vor  of  the  great,  are  the  grand 
objects  to  which  they  should  aspire  ?  Can  that 
oki  hoary-headed  votary  of  pleasure  consider 
himself  as  standing  on  the  verge  of  an  eternal 
worid,  who  still  indulges  him^lf  in  all  the  fashion- 
able follies  and  frivolities  of  the  age,  and  never 
casts  an  eye  beycmd  the  precincts  of  the  grave  ? 
Can  that  hard-hearted  worldling,  who  shuts  his 
•ars  at  the  cry  of  the  poor  and  needy,  and  wiio 
grasps  his  treasures  with  eagerness  even  amidst 
the  agonies  of  dissolution — believe  that  "  a  re- 
compense d*  reward"  awaits  the  benevolent "  at 
ihe  resurrection  of  the  just?"  Can  that  man 
be  impressed  with  the  solemnities  of  the  eternal 
world,  who,  the  moment  after  he  has  committed 
the  remains  of  a  relative  to  the  grave,  violates 
every  humane  and  frienifly  feeling,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  few  paltry  poundis  or  shiUings,  deprives 
the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  every  earthly  en- 
joyment? Can  that  courtly  sycophant,  who  is 
continually  hunting  after  places  and  pensions, 
(awning  upon  his  superiors,  and  whose  whole 
life  ii  a  continued  course  of  treachery,  adulation 
and  falsehood— believe  that  "  all  liars  shall  have 
their  portion  in  the  hike  that  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstone?*  Can  that  thoughtless  de- 
bauchee believe  that  future  punishment  awaits  the 


workers  of  iniquity,  who  runs  from  one  somm  «f 
dissipation  to  another,  who  wastes  his  time  in 
folly  and  extravagance,  and  whose  lifo  is  but  ooa 
continued  crime  ?  Or  can  we  even  suppose 
that  that  clergyman,  who  is  unremittingly  aspi- 
ring after  preferment,  who  is  mercilessly  fleeeuw 
his  flock,  yet  neglecting  their  instruction,  and 
engaged  in  incessant  litigations  about  some  pal- 
try tytlm,  seriously  believes,  that  the  treasures 
of  this  workl  are  unworthy  to  be  compared  with 
that  **  exceeding  great  and  eternal  weight  of  gloty 
which  is  about  to  be  revealed  in  the  life  to  come?*'' 
Such  conduct  plainly  indicates,  whatever  pro- 
fessions certain  descriptions  dT  these  charac* 
ters  may  make,  that  the  solenm  realities  of  tlie 
eternal  world  have  no  more  practical  infloenoa 
on  their  minds  than  if  they  regarded  them  af 
unsubstantial  phantoms,  or  as  i^e  dreams. 

The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  is  not  a  mera 
speculative  pr(^>osition,  to  serve  as  a  subject  el 
metaphysical  investigation,  or  to  be  adinittea 
merely  to  complete  a  system  of  philosophical  or 
theological  belief.  It  is  a  truth  of  the  highest 
praotioal  inqmtanee,  which  ought  to  be  inters 
woven  with  the  whole  train  df  our  thoughts  anu 
actions.  Yet  how  many  are  there,  even  of 
those  who  bear  the  Christian  name,  who  are 
incessantly  engaged  in  boisterous  disputes  r^ 
specting  the  rtature  of /otM,  who  have  never  felt 
the  influence  of  that  fiuth  which  is  "  the  oon^ 
dent  expectation  of  things  hoped  for,  and  tho 
conviction  of  things  which  are  not  seen,^  and 
which  realizes  to  the  mind,  as  if  actually  present, 
the  glories  of  the  invisible  world !  If  we  reallj 
believe  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  it  wiU  mani* 
feet  itself  in  our  thoughts,  aflfections  and  pur- 
suits. It  will  lead  w  to  form  a  jud  estimate  of 
the  value  ofaU  earthly  enjoymente.  For,  in  the 
light  of  eternity,  all  the  secular  pursuits  in  which 
men  now  engage,  appear  but  as  vanity,  and  att 
the  dazzling  objects  which  fascinate  their  eyes^ 
as  fleeting  shadows.  A  realizing  view  of  an 
eternal  state  dissipates  the  illusion  which  the 
eye  of  sense  throws  over  the  pageantry  and 
the  splendours  of  this  world,  and  teaches  as 
that  all  is  transitory  and  fading,  and  that  ooi 
most  exquisite  earthly  enjoyments  will  ere  long 
be  snatched  from  our  embrace.  For,  not  a  sii^ 
gle  mark  of  our  sublunary  honours,  not  a  single 
farthing  of  our  boasted  treasures,  not  a  single 
trace  of  our  splendid  possessions,  nor  a  singlo 
line  of  the  beauty  of  our  persons,  can  be  carried 
along  with  us  to  the  regions  beyond  the  grava. 
It  will  ithnulcOe  uetoeet  our  qffedknu  on  thingm 
abovCi  and  to  indulge  in  heavenly  conUnq>latUmm» 
"  Where  our  treasure  is,  there  will  our  heart* 
be  also.**  Rising  superior  to  the  delights  ot 
sense,  and  to  the  narrow  boundaries  of  time,  we 
will  expatiate  at  large  in  those  boundless  re- 
gions which  eye  hath  not  seen,  and  oonten»* 
plate,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of  revelatiosfts 
those  fcenss  of  felicity  and  grandsur,  whiih  wfll 
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lonft  upoD  the  diMnbodied  ipirit,  wh«n  it  has 
<lro(^>ed  itsevthly  tab«nMde  in  the  dust.  Like 
Seooca,  when  be  oontenplnted,  in  imagination, 
the  magnitude  and  beauty  of  the  orba  of  heaven, 
we  will  look  down,  with  a  noble  indifference,  on 
the  earth  as  a  scarcely  distinguishable  atom,  and 
say,  **  Is  it  to  this  little  spot  that  the  great  designs 
aoid  vast  desires  of  men  are  oon6ned  ?  Is  it  for 
this  there  is  such  disturbance  of  nations,  bo 
much  carnage,  and  so  many  ruinous  wars?  O 
IbUy  of  deceived  men!  to  imagine  great  king- 
doms in  the  compass  of  an  atom,  to  raise  ar- 
mies to  divide  a  jntint  of  earth  with  their  swords ! 
It  is  just  as  if  the  cmtt  should  divide  their  mole- 
hflls  iiMo  provinces,  and  conceive  a  field  to  be 
■ereval  kingdoms,  and  fiercely  contend  to  enlarge 
tlieir  borders,  and  celebrate  a  triumph  in  gaiiw 
ing  a  foot  of  earth,  as  a  new  province  to  their 
empire.''  In  the  light  of  heaven  all  sublunary 
glories  &de  a«ray,  and  the  mind  is  refined  and 
emobled,  when,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  it  pene- 
trates within  the  veil,  and  describes  the  splen- 
dours of  the  heaven  of  heavens. 

Again,  if  we  believe  the  doctrine  of  immor- 
tality,  we  #in  be  careful  to  avoid  those  sins 
which  wooki  expose  os  to  misery  in  the  future 
worfcl,  and  to  cultivate  ibose  dispositions  and 
virtues  which  will  prepare  us  for  the  enjoyment 
of  eternal  felicity.  Between  virtue  and  vice, 
■in  and  holiness,  there  is  an  essential  and  eter- 
nal distinction ;  and  this  distinction  will  bo  fully 
and  visibly  displayed  in  the  eternal  world.  He 
whose  life  is  a  continued  scene  of  vicious  m- 
dolgence,  and  who  has  devoted  himself  to  "  work 
an  manner  of  undeanness  with  greediness,'* 
becomes,  by  such  habits,  "  a  vessel  of  wrath 
JiUid  far  de$truetion  f^  and,  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  things,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
••eaping  misery  in  the  future  state,  if  his  exist- 
ence be  prolonged.  Whereas,  he  who  is  de- 
voted to  ^e  practice  of  holiness,  who  loves  his 
Creator  with  supreme  afiTection,  and  his  neigh- 
bour as  himself,  who  adds  to  his  faith  **  virtue, 
knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  brotherly- 
Undness,  and  charity,"  iB$  by  such  graces,  ren- 
dered fit  for  everlasting  communion  with  the 
Father  of  spirits,  and  for  delightful  association 
with  all  the  holy  intelligences  that  people  his 
>  empire.    Again,  me  belief  of  a  future 


worU  should  excite  us  to  the  exercise  of  eon- 
tenimentt  and  reconc*^  ovr  nandt  to  tohateoer 
privaUoru  or  affikHoru  Frovidenot  may  allot  to  us 
in  the  present  world.  "  For  the  8ufi*erings  of 
the  present  time  arc  not  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  which  is  to  be  revealed."  If  we 
believe  that  the  whole  train  of  circumstances 
connected  with  our  present  lot,  is  arranged  by 
Infinite  Wisdom  and  Benevolence,  every  thing 
that  befalls  us  here  must  have  a  certain  bearing 
on  the  future  world,  and  have  a  tendency  to 
prepare  us  for  engaging  in  its  exercises  and  for 
relishing  its  enjoyments.  In  short,  if  we  recog* 
nise  the  idea  of  an  immortal  life,  we  will  endea- 
vour to  acquire  dear  and  comprehensive  views 
of  its  nature,  iu  pleasures,  and  its  employments. 
We  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  vague  and  con- 
fiued  conceptions  of  celestial  bliss ;  but  will  en* 
deavour  to  form  as  precise  and  defbiite  ideas  on 
this  subject  as  the  circumstances  of  our  sublu- 
nary station  will  permit.  We  will  search  the 
Oracles  of  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  discove- 
ries of  science,  and  endeavour  to  deduce  from 
both  the  sublimest  conceptions  we  can  form  of  the 
glories  of  that  **  inheritance  which  is  incorrupti- 
ble, undcfiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  which 
is  reserved  in  heaven  for  the  faithful." 

In  a  word,  if  our  minds  are  as  deeply  im- 
pressed with  this  subject  as  its  importance  de- 
mands, we  shall  experience  feelings  similar  to 
those  which  affected  the  mind  of  Hyeronymus 
when  he  contemplated  the  dissolution  of  the 
world,  and  the  solemnities  of  the  Ust  judgment. 
— **  Whether  I  eat  or  drink,  or  in  wluitever 
other  action  or  employment  I  am  engaged,  that 
solemn  voice  always  seems  to  sound  in  my  ears, 
*  Arise  ye  dead  and  come  to  judgment !' — As 
often  as.  I  think  of  the  day  of  judgment,  my 
heart  quakes,  and  my  whole  frame  trembles.  If 
I  am  to  indulge  in  any  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
present  life,  I  am  resolved  to  do  it  in  such  a  way, 
that  the  solemn  realities  of  the  future  judgment 
may  never  be  banished  fi'om  my  recollection."* 

*  Sive  comedam,  sive  l)(bam,  slve  allquid  allud 
fkclam,  semper  vox  ilia  in  aurltms  meos  sonars 
videtor:  8urglte  MortuJ,  et  venite  ad  Judicium. 
Quottus  diem  judicii  coglto,  totus  corde  et  corpora 
contremisno.  81  qua  enim  pnosentls  vlttt  est  I«- 
titla,  Ita  agenda  est,  ut  nunquam  amaiitodo  ftttoxt 
Judicii  recedat  a  memorla. . 
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A  ORBAT  outcry  has  firequentlj  been  made, 
hj  many  of  those  who  wish*  to  be  considered 
Ma  pious  persons,  about  the  vanity  qf  human 
icitnce.  Certain  divines  in  their  writings,  and 
Tarious  descriptions  of  preachers  in  their  pulpit 
declamations,  ntrt  unfrequently  attempt  to  em* 
bettish  their  discourses,  and  to  magnify  the  truths 
of  Scripture,  by  contrasting  them  with  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  perishing  treasures 
of  scientific  knowledge."  "  T  e  knowlec|j{e  we 
derive  from  the  Scriptures,"  say  they,  "  is  able 
to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation ;  all  odier  know- 
ledge is  but  comparative  folly.  The  knowledge 
of  Christ  and  him  crucified  will  endure  ibr  ever ; 
but  all  human  knowledge  is  tran8it<M7,  and  wiU 
perith  for  ever  when  thie  world  comee  to  an  end. 
Men  weary  themselves  with  diving  into  human 
science,  while  all  that  resulu  to  them  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  Men  may  become  .the 
greatest  philosophers,  and  have  their  understand- 
ings replenished  with  every  kind  of  human 
knowledge,  and  yet  perish  for  ever.  What  have 
we  to  do  with  the  planets  and  the  stars,  and 
whether  they  be  peopled  with  inhabitants  ?  Our 
business  is  to  attend  to  the  salvation  of  our 
aouls." 

Now,  although  some  of  the  above,  and  simi- 
lar assertions,  when  properly  modified  and  ex- 
plained, may  be  admitted  as  true,  the  greater 
part  of  them,  along  with  hundreds  of  similar 
expressions,  are  either  ambiguous  or  fidse.  But, 
although  they  were  all  admitted  as  strictly  true, 
what  ^ect  can  the  frequent  reiteration  <^  such 
comparisons  and  contrasts  have  on  the  mass  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  who  are 
already  too  much  disinclined  to  the  pursuit  of 
general  knowledge — but  to  make  them  imagine, 
that  it  is  useless,  and  in  some  cases  dangerous, 
to  prosecute  any  other  kind  of  knowled^  than 
what  is  derived  direct^  from  the  Scriptures? 
And  what  is  the  knowledge  which  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  attend  the  public  senrices 
of  religion  have  acquired  of  the  contents  of  the 
■acred  oracles?  It  is  too  often,  I  fear,  exceed- 
ingly vague,  confused  and  superficial ;  owing,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  want  of  those  habits  of 
mental  exertion,  which  a  moderate  prosecution 
of  usefiil  science  wouM  have  induced. 

Such  dedamations  as  those  to  which  I  have 
now  adverted,  obviously  proceed  firom  a'  very 
linited  sphere  of  information  and  a  oontracted 


range  of  thought.  It  is  rather  a  melancholy  re- 
flection, that  any  persons,  particularly  preadiers 
of  the  gospel,  should  endeavour  to  apdogize  fot 
their  own  ignorance  by  endaavouring  to  undei^ 
value  what  they  acknowledge  they  never  have  ac^ 
quired,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  supposed  to  oih 
derstand  and  appreciate.  For,  although  several 
well-informed  and  judicious  ministers  of  religioiH 
have  been  led,  from  the  influence  of  custom,  and 
fi'om  copying  the  expressions  of  others,  to  use  a 
phraseology  which  has  a  tendency  to  detract  firom 
the  utility  of  scientific  knowledge,  yet  it  is  go* 
nerally  the  most  ignorant,  those  whose  readmg 
and  observation  have  been  confined  within  the 
narrowest  range,  who  are  most  (brward  in  their 
bold  and  vague  declamations  on  this  topic.  We 
never  find,  in  any  part  of  the  Sacred  Recordsf 
such  comparisons  and  contrasts  as  those  to  which 
I  allude.  The  inspired  writers  never  attempt  to 
set  the  word  of  God  in  opposition  to  his  works, 
nor  attempt  to  deter  men  from  the  study  of  the 
wonders  of  his  creation,  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
of  less  importance  than  the  study  of  his  word. 
On  the  contrary,  they  lake  every  proper  oippot» 
tunity  of  directing  the  atteniion  to  the  mechan- 
ism and  order,  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of 
the  visible  world;  and  their  devotional  feelings 
are  kindled  into  rapture  by  such  contemplations. 
When  the  Psalmist  had  finished  his  survey  of 
the  diflVfrent  departments  of  nature,  as  described 
in  the  civ.  Psalm,  he  broke  out  into,  the  following 
devotional  strains:  "How  manifold  are  thy 
works,  O  Lord !  in  wimiom  hast  thou  made  them 
all :  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches,  so  is  the  great 
and  wide  sea.  The  glory*  <^  the  Lord  shaQ 
endure  for  ever,  the  Lord  shall  r^oice  in  all  his 
works.  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  as  long  aa  I 
live ;  I  will  sing  praises  to  my  God  while  I  have 
my  being."  For  the  visible  works  of  God  dia- 
play  the  same  essential  attributes  of  Deity,  'and 
of  his  superintending  providence,  as  the  revelai* 
tions  of  bis  word ;  wad  it  is  one  great  design  of 
that  word  to  direct  men  to  a  rational  and  devout 
contemplation  of  these  works  in  which  his  ^017 
is  so  magnificently  displayed.  And,  thereforea 
to  attempt  to  magnify  the  word  of  God  by  degnp 
ding  hb  works,  or^  to  set  the  one  in  oppoaitioo 
to  the  other,  is  to  attempt  to  set  the  Dei^  in  op* 

*  That  Is,  the  display  of  the  Divine  perfectlona  la 

the  material  world,  as  the  connexion  of  the  p 

plainly  Intimates. 
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pontion  to  himseU^  and  toprvreot  mmkind  from 
oShfiag  a  certain  portioo  of  that  tribute  of  adora- 
tioo  and  thankagiving  which  ic  due  to  hia  name. 
It  M  true,  indeed,  that  the  mere  philosopher 
hat  frequently  been  disposed  to  contemplate  the 
universe  as  if  it  were  a  self-acting  and  indepen- 
dent machine.  He  has  sometimes  walked  through 
the  magnificent  scenes  of  preation,  and  investi- 
gated the  laws  which  govern  the  motions  of  the 
celestial  orbs,  and  the  agencies  which  produce 
the  various  phenomena  of  our  sublunary  system, 
without  offering  up  thai  tribute  of  thanksgiving 
and  praise  whidi  is  due  to  the  great  First  Cause, 
01  feeling  those  emotions  of  adoration  and  reve- 
rence which  such  studies  have  a  tendency  to  in- 
spire. But  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the  mere  theo- 
logian has,  likewise,  not  unfrequently,  walked 
through  the  fiekl  of  revelation,  studied  its  doc- 
trines, and  &cts  and  moral  requisitions,  written 
Tokmies  in  support  of  its  heavenly  origin,  and 
defended  its  truths  against  the  cavils  of  adversa- 
ries, without  feeling  that  supreme  love  to  God  and 
•flectioa  towards  his  neighbour  which  it  is  the 
great  object  of  the  Scriptures  to  produce,  and  dis- 
playing a  disposition  and  conduct  directly  repug- 
nant to  its  holy  precepts.  An  argument  foundwl 
on  the  impiety  of  certain  pretended  philosophers, 
to  dissuade  ns  from  die  study  of  the  material 
worU,  wouU,  therefore,  be  equally  powerful  y> 
deter  us  fitMn  the  study  of  (fivine  revelation,  when 
we  consider  that  many  who  profess  to  receive  ita 
doctrines  live  in  open  defiance  of  its  most  sacred 
requisitions.  In  bothcases,  such  examples  merely 
show,  that  man  ia  a  frail  inconsistent  being,  and 
too  firequently  dikposed  to  overtook  his  Creator, 
tad  to  wander  from  the  source  of  happiness. 

In  a  work  entitled,  "  The  ChriMtian  Phiio$0' 
pfuT^*  I  have  endeavoured  to  illustrate  this 
.  subject  at  considerable  length,  and  to  show,  that 
the  investigation  of  the  vrorks  of  creation,  under 
the  guidance  of  true  science,  has  a  tendency  to 
expuMi  our  conceptions  of  the  power,  wisdom, 
beoevoteno^  and  superintending  providence  of 
Ood,— and  that  the  various  sciences  and  the 
inventions  of  art  may  be  rendered  subservient  in 
promoting  the  objects  of  true  religion,  and  diffus- 
ing its  influence  among  the  nations.— At  present, 
I  shall  confine  my  views,  in  the  few  following 
femarks,  to  the  illustration  of  the  following  posi- 
tion—'<  That  scioDce  has  a  relation  to  a  fiuure 
Hate.* 

It  is  a  very  vague,  and,  in  many  points  of 
view,  a  faUe  assertion,  which  has  so  frequently 
been  reiterated— that,  what  is  generally  termed 
human  knowledge,  or  the  sciences,  have  ne  con- 
nexion with  an  immortal  existenoe,  and  that  they 
wiU  be  of  no  utility  whatever  when  this  world 
comes  to  an  end^-^Truih,  of  every  description,  is, 
fiom  ite  very  nature,  eternal  and  unchangeable ; 
and,  consequently,  it  cannot  be  suppoaed  a  pre- 
poaieroQS  opinion,  that  the  established  principles 
ifftrecal  of  our  sdencea  will  be  the  basis  of 


reasonng  and  of  action  in  a  future  state  at 
well  as  in  the  present.  That  a  whole  is  greater 
than  any  of  its  parte ;  that  the  three  angles  of 
a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  that 
the  sides  of  a  plain  triangle  are  to  one  ano- 
ther, as  the  sides  of  the  angles  opposite  to 
them :  these  and  many  similar  propositions  are 
equally  true  in  heaven  as  on  earth,  and  may 
probably  be  as  useful  truths  there  as  in  our  pro- 
sent  abode. 

OBJECT  or   SCXKVTinC    IirVSSTIOATIOV. 

In  order  to  avoid  misconception,  and  a  confu- 
sion of  thought  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be 
improper,  in  the  first  place,  to  define  and  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  the  term  Sdena. 

Science,  in  its  most  general  acceptation, 
denotes  knmoUdge  of  every  description ;  in  a 
more  restricted  sense,  it  denotes  that  species  oC 
knowledge  which  is  act^ired  chiefly  by  the  exer- 
cise of  the  human  Acuities ;  and  in  a  still  mora 
restricted  sense,  it  denotes  that  systematic 
species  of  knowledge  which  consiste  of  rule  and 
ordery— euch  as  geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra^ 
natural  phikMophy,  geography,  asUronomy,  chy- 
mistry,  mineralogy  and  botany.— In  the  observa- 
tions which  foUow,  the  term  may  be  taken  in  any 
one  of  these  senses ;  but  particubu'ly  in  the  last* 
which  is  the  most  common  and  appropriate 
tneaning.  By  means  of  scientific  investigation, 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind  have  been  won- 
derfully strengthened  and  expanded,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the  Creator 
extensively  enlarged.  Science  has  enabled  ui 
to  transport  ourselves  Crom  one  continent  to 
another,  to  steer  our  course  through  the  pathless 
ocean,  and  to  survey  all  the  variety  of  scenery 
which  the  terraqueous  globe  displays;  it  hu 
teught  us  to  mount  upwards  to  the  region  of  the 
clouds,  and  to  penetrate  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  to  explore  the  changes  which  the  earth  haa 
undergone  since  the  period  of  its  creation.  It 
has  laid  open  to  our  view  the  nature  and  consti- 
tution of  the  atmosphere,  the  principles  of  which 
it  is  composed,  and  ite  agency  in  supporting  fire 
and  flame,  and  vegetable  and  animal  life.  On 
the  principles  whidi  science  has  established,  we 
have  bten  enabled  to  ascertain  the  distences  of 
'many  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  compute  their 
magnitudes,  and  to  determine  the  periods  of  their 
revdutions ;  and  by  means  of  the  instrumente  it 
has  invented,  we  have  been  enabled  to  take  a 
nearer  survey  of  distant  worlds — ^to  contemplate 
new  wonders  of  creating  power  in  regions  of  the 
sky  which  lie  far  beyond  the  utmost  stretch  of  the 
unassisted  eye,— and  to  explore  those  invbible 
regions,  where  myriads  of  living  beings  are  con- 
centratad  within  the  compass  of  a  viinble  point. 
—In  consequence  of  such  discoveries,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  acquire  more  dear  and  ampla 
ooooaptiooi  of  the  amazing  energies  of  omniptH 
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tonee,  oT  the  inscrutible  depUw  of  iaAahn 
witdam,  of  the  overruling  provideoce  of  the 
Almighty,  of  the  benevolent  care  he  exercisei 
over  alt  his  creatures,  and  t^the  tmlimited  extent 
of  those  doroiniona  over  winch  he  eternally  pre- 
sides. 

The  fiumliief  by  which  man  has  been  enaUed 
to  make  the  discoveries  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
Were  implanted  in  his  constitution  by  the  hand 
of  his  Creator ;  and  tlie  objects  on  which  these 
fiu^ties  are  exercised,  are  the  works  of  the 
Creator,  which,  the  more  minutely  they  are 
investigated,  the  more  strikingly  do  they  display 
the  glory  of  bis  character  and  perfections.  Con- 
•equently,  it  must  have  been  the  inteniioo  of  the 
Creator  that  man  should  employ  the  powers  he 
has  given  him  in  scientific  researches ;  other- 
wise,  he  would  neither  have  endowed  him  with 
such  noble  fiunlties,  nur  have  opened  to  his 
view  so  large  a  portion  of  his  empire.  Scientific 
investigations,  therefore,  are  to  be  consideral  as 
nothing  less  than  inquiries  into  the  fdans  and 
operations  of  the  Eternal,  in  order  to  unfold  the 
attributes  of  his  nature,  his  providential  proce- 
dure in  the  government  of  his  creatures,  and  the 
laws  by  which  he  directs  the  movements  of  uni- 
rersal  nature.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  every  one 
who  calls  himself  a  philosopher  may  not  keep 
this  end  in  view  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
acquirements.  He  may  perhaps  be  actuated 
Bierely  by  a  principle  of  curiosity,  by  a  love  of 
world^  gain,  or  by  a  desire  to  acquire  reputation 
among  &e  learned  by  the  discoveries  he  may 
bring  to  li^t,  just  in  the  same  way  as  some  theo- 
'  bgians  are  actuated  in  prosecuting  the  study  of 
the  Christian  system.  But  the  discoveriea 
which  have  been  made  by  such  persons,  are, 
notwithstanding,  real  developemenu  of  the  plans 
of  the  Deity,  imd  open  to  a  devout  mind  a  more 
expansive  view  of  the  power,  wisdom,  and  be- 
nevolence of  Him  who  is  "  wonderful  in  council, 
and  excellent  in  woricing.''  It  is  our  own  fault 
if  we  do  not  derive  useful  instnietion  firom  the 
investigations  and  discoveries  of  philosophy ;  it 
is  owing  to  our  want  of  intelligence  to  dbcrimi- 
Dtete  between  the  experiments  of  men,  and  the 
operations  of  God,  and  to  the  want  of  that  reve- 
rence, humility,  and  devotion,  which  ought  to 
accompany  us  in  all  our  studies  and  contem- 
plations oif  nature.  Science,  therefore,  fitm 
whatever  motives  it  may  be  prosecuted,  is, 
in  effect,  and  in  reality,  an  inquiry  a/itr  CM: 
it  is  ^  study  of  angel*  and  o^ier  superior 
int(^igences ;  and  we  cannot  suppose  there  is 
a  holy  being  throughout  the  universe  that  is  not 
employed,  in  one  mode  or  another,  in  scien- 
tific researdi  and  investigation ;  imless  we  can 
suppose  that  there  are  moral  intelligences  who 
are  insensible  to  the  displays  of  the  divine  glo- 
ry, and  altogether  indifferent,  whether  or  not 
they  make  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
Creator. 


•MECTi  OV  WHIOB  TBS  TACtaTISI  Oi 
CELESTIAL  I9TSI.L19BIIGES  WiLL  BE  EM- 
PLOVEP.  « 

Let  u^  now  consider  the  objects  on  which  the 
faculties  of  celestial  intelligences  wiU  be  empbyed 
in  the  way  of  scientific  investigation. 

The  grand  scene  of  universal  nature — ^that 
august  theatre  on  which  the  Almighty  displays, 
to  countless  myriads,  his  glorious  perfections- 
will  remain  substantially  Uie  same  atf  it  is  at 
present,  ader  all  the  changes  in  reference  to  our  . 
globe  shall  have  taken  place ;  and  1^  clear  and 
expansive  view  of  its  economy,  its  movements, 
and  its  peculiar  glories,  which  will  then  be  laid 
open  to  their  inspection,  will  exercise  the  faculties, 
and  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  felicity  of 
renovated  moral  agents. 

That  the  general  system  of  nature  will  renwin. 
materially  the  same,  when  the  present  &bric  of 
our  globe  is  dissolved,  may  be  argued,  L  From 
the  immense  number  and  magnitude  of  the  bo- 
dies of  which  it  48  composed.  In  every  directioa 
to  which  we  can  turn  o^r  eyes,  the  universe  ap- 
pears to  be  replenished  with  counties  orbs  of 
light,  diffusing  their  splendours  from  regions  im- 
measurably distant.  Nearly  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  these  ^obes  are  visible  through  telescopes 
of  the  greatest  magnifying  power  *,  imd  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finest 
glasses  that  art  has  over  constructed,  thousands  of 
millions  exist  in  the  unexplored  regions  of  im- 
mensity, which  the  eye  of  man,  while  he  remains 
in  this  lower  worU,  will  never  be  able  to  descry. 
All  these  luminous  globes,  too,  are  bodies  of  im^ 
mense  magnitude ;  compared  with  any  one  of 
which,  the  whole  earth  dwindles  into  an  incon- 
siderable ball.  It  is  probable  that  the  smallest  of 
them  is  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  timea^ 
larger  than  the  globe  on  which  we  live. — 2.  All 
these  bodies  ore  immtnady  diMkmiJrcfm  the  earth. 
Although  we  could  wing  our  course  with  a  swifV- 
ness  equal  to  ten  thousand  mUes  a-day,  it  would 
require  more  than  five  millions  of  years  before 
we  could  reach  the  nearest  star ;  and  the  more 
distant  of  these  orbs  are  placed  in  regions  so  im- 
mensely distant,  that  the  imagination  is  bewil- 
dered and  overpowered  when  it  attempts  to  grasp 
the  immeasurable  extent  which  intervenes  bcK 
tween  us  and  them.  This  circumstance  proves, 
that  these  bodies  are  of  an  immense  sise  and 
splendour,  since  they  are  visible  at  such  dis- 
tances ;  and  consequently  demonstrates,  that  each 
of  them  is  destined,  in  its  respective  sphere,  to 
accomplish  some  noUe  purpose,  worthy  of  tho 
plans  of  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom  and  good* 
neas. — 3.  The  whole  of  this  vast  assemblage  of 
suns  and  worlds  hat  no  ivunediale  eonneaien  with 
the  present  constitution  and  arrangentont  of  oar 
globe.  There  are  no  celestial  bodies  that  -haw 
any  immediate  connexion  vrith  the  earth,  or  di* 
root  influoDco  upoo  it,  eKcept'the  sun,  tho  1 
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9Jbd  sereral  of  the  (Janets ;  and  ther«fbre,  those 
more  dUtaot  orbs,  to  which  1  allude,  cannot  be 
•upposed  to  be  inrolYod  in  the  physical  evils 
which  the  fall  of  man  has  introduced  into  our 
world ;  or  to  have  the  least  connexion  with  any 
Ihtore  change  or  catastrophe  that  niay  befall  the 
terraqueous  globe.  Though  this  globe,  and  "  all 
that  it  inherits,"  were  dissolved ;  yea,  although  the 
sun  himself  and  his  surrounding  plaiiets  were  set 
in  a  blaze,  and  blotted  for  ever  out  of  creation ; 
the  innumerable  and  vast  bodies  which  replenish 
the  distant  regions  of  the  universe,  would  still 
eodst,  and  continue  to  illuminate  the  voids  of 
creation  with  undiminished  splendour. 

mXTTITT  OF  TBX   SEITEBAL  COHFLAORATIOIT. 

From  theooDsideratloiis  now  stated,  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  changes  which  are  predicted  to 
take  place  at  the  general  conflagration,  will  not 
extend  beyond,  the  environs  of  our  globe,  or  at 
farthest,  heyond  the  limits  of  the  solar  system. 
There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  to  conclude,  thi^ 
Ihey  wiU  extend  beyond  the  terraqueous  globe  it- 
self and  its  MiTounding  atmosphere ;  for  since 
•B  the  revelations  of  S^pture  have  a  peculiar 
reAreooe  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  the 
predicted  changes  which  are  to  take  fSaoe  in  its 
|ili]rsical  ooostitutico,  at  the  close  of  the  present 
economy  of  Piovidenoe,  most  be  considered  as 
limited  to  the  same  sphere.  As  the  world  was 
Ibrmerly  dsstro]red  by  a  dekige  of  waters,  in 
eoBsequenoe  cf  the  deJMmvity  of  man,  so  its  de- 
stroctioa  by  fire  wiH  take  place,  lor  the  same 
reason,  in  order  that  it  may  be  purified  firom  all 
the  effects  of  the  curst  whidi  was  originally  pro- 
Bounced  upon  the  ground  for  man's  sake,  and 
restored  to  its  tbaaer  order  and  beauty.  But 
ihiire  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  conclude, 
alitor  from  Scripture  or  the  general  constitution 
of  the  universe,  jlhat  this  destruction  will  extend 
beyond  that  part  of  the  frame  of  nature  which 
was  subjected  to  the  curse,  and  is  physically 
oonnected  with  the  sin  of  man ;  and  consequently, 
wHl  be  entirely  confined  to  certain  changes  which 
w31  be  ejected  throughout  the  continents,  islands, 
and  oceans,  and  in  the  higher  and  k>wer  regions 
of  the  atnwsphere. 

T%is  appears  to  be  the  sense  in  which  the 
■Bost  judicious  expositors  <^  Scripture  interpret 
tbose  passages  which  have  a  particular  reference 
10  this  event.  Dr.  Guyse,  in  his  "  Paraphrase 
OB  the  New  Testament,*'  interprets  8  Peter  iii. 
7, 12,  precisely  in  this  sense  t  **  When  that  final 
decisive  day  of  the  Lord  Jeeos  shall  come, — the 
meriai  Ascroeiw,  being  all  in  a  flame,  shall  be  de- 
stroyed, and  the  constituent  principles  of  the 
Atmosphere,  together  with  the  earth  and  all  things 
is  it,  shall  bo  melted  down  by  an  intense  dissolv- 
ing beat  into  a  confused  chaos,  like  that  out  of 
which  they  were  originally  formed."  And  in  a 
•010  CO  this  paraphiase  he  remarks,  "By  the 


heavem  is  meant  here  the  aerial  heavens.  For 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  are  here  spoken  of 
in  opposition  to  those  of  the  old  world,  which 
could  mean  nothing  more  than  the  earth  and  its 
former  atmosphere,  the  state  of  which  underwent 
a  great  alteration  by  the  flood." — "  By  the  Aeo- 
vem  and  the  earthy  in  such  passages  as  these," 
says  the  learned  Dr.  Mode,  "  is  to  be  understood, 
that  part  of  nature  which  was  subjected  to  the 
curse,  or  that  is  inhabited  by  Christ's  enemies, 
and  includes  in  it  the  earth,  water,  and  air,  but 
not  the  heavenly  bodies,  which  are  not  only  at  a 
vast  distance  fitMn  it,  but  it  is  little  more  than  a 
point,  if  compared  to  them  for  magnitude."— 
Dr.  Dwieht,  when  adverting  to  this  subject,  ex- 
presses the  same  sentiment:  "  The  phrase  htch 
ven»  and  earth  (says  he)  in  Jewish  phraseok>gy 
denoted  the  universe.  In  the  present  case, 
however,  (S  Peter  iii.  10,  12,  IS.). the  words 
appear  to  be  used  with  a  meaning  less  extended, 
where  it  is  declared,  that  that  whidi  is  mtended 
by  both  terms,  shall  be  consmned,  dissolved,  and 
pass  away.  This  astonishing  event,  we  are 
taught,  shall  take  "plaoe  at  the  final'  judgment ; 
and  we  ham  no  kmt  in  the  Ser^ituretf  thai  the 
Judgment  toUl  involoe  an^  other  beingt  heddet 
aikgeU  and  men," 

From  the  preceding  considerations,  it  is  obvi- 
ous, that  when  the  inspired  writeA  use  such 
expressions  as  these,—'*  The  stars  shall  foil  fit>m 
heaven,"  '<  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken," 
and,  "  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll,"  they  are 
to  be  understood  not  in  a  Utend,  but  in  a  Jtgwo' 
tine  sense,  as  denoting  changes,  convulsions,  and 
revolutions  in  the  moral  worid.  And  when,  in 
reference  to  the  dissolution  of  our  gtobe  and  its 
appendaglM,  it  is  said,  that  **  the  heavens  shall 
pass  away  withamighty  noise,"  the  aerial  heaven, 
or  the  surrounding  atmosphere  is  to  be  understood. 
How  this  appendage  to  our  world  may  be  dis- 
solved, or  pass  away  with  a  mighty  noiss,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  conceive,  now  that  we  have  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  energies  of  its 
constituent  parts.  One  essential  part  of  the  at- 
mosphere contains  the  principle  of  flame ;  and  if 
this  princif  le  were  not  counteracted  by  its  con- 
nexion with  another  ingredient,  or  were  it  let 
loose  to  exert  its  energies  without  control,  instantly 
one  immense  flame  wouM  envelope  the  terraque- 
ous ^obe,  which  would  set  on  fire  the  founda- 
tions of  the  mountains,  wrap  the  ocean  in  a 
blaze,  and  dissolve,  not  only  coals,  wood,  and 
other  combustibles,  but  the  hardest  substances  in 
nature.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  when  the 
last  catastrophe  dt  our  globe  arrives,  the  oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  or  the  two  constituent  principles  of 
the  atmo^here,  will  be  separated  by  the  inter- 
position of  Almighty  power.  And  the  moment 
this  separation  takes  place,  it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
that  a  tremendous  concussion  will  ensue,  and  the 
most  dreadfiil  exptosions  will  resound  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  expanse  which  surroiuMb  ths 
22» 
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globe,  whiefa  will  iCiin  the  aseembled  world,  and 
■bake  the  earth  to  its  foundatiam.  For,  if,  in 
chjrnucal  experiments  conducted  oo  a  small  scale, 
the  separation  of  two  gases,  or  their  coming 
in  contact  with  the  principle  of  flame,  is  fr^ 
qnently  aooompanied  with  a  loud  and  destructive 
explosion, — it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  loud  and  tremendous  explosions  which 
would  ensue  vmts  th$  toMt  tdmoiphgrt  at  once 
ditsofaed,  and  its  elementary  principles  separated 
fimn  each  other  and  left  to  exert  their  native  en- 
ergies. A  sound  as  tf  breation  had  burst  asun* 
'  der,  and  aocoapanied  the  next  moment  with  a 
in^versal  Uase,  tetending  over  sea  and  land, 
would  present  a  scene  of  snbUmi^  and  terror, 
which  would  more  than  realize  all  the  striking 
descriptions  given  in  Scripture  of  this  solenn 


Again,  when  in  reference  to  this  tremendous 
event,  it  is  said,  that  **  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
Aed  away,"  (Rev«  zx«  U.)  we  are  not  to  imagine, 
that  the  distant  bodies  of  the  universe  shall  be 
either  annihilated,  or  removed  from  the  spaces 
they  formerly  occupied ;  but  that  all  sublunary 
nature  shall  be  thrown  into  oonfusion  and  disor^ 
der,  and  that  the  celestial  orbs,  during  this  univer- 
sal uproar  of  the  elements,  will  be  eclipsed  from 
the  view,  and  appear  as  if  they  had  fled  away. 
The  appe«ance  of  the  heavens  whirling  with  a 
oonfiised  and  rapid  motion^  at  this  period,  wmdd 
be  produced,  were  the  Almighty  (as  will  proba- 
bly be  the  cale)  suddenly  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth,  or  to  increase  the 
rate  of  its  motion ;  m  which  case,  the  celestial 
luminaries  would  appear  either  to  stop  in  their 
courses,  or  to  be  thrown  into  rapid  and  irregular 
agitatUMis.  And  the  appearance  of  the  heavens 
in  reality  receding  from  the  view,  woukl  be  pro- 
duced, were  the  earth  to  leave  its  present  station 
among  the  planets,  and  to  be  impelled  with  a 
rapid  motion  towards  the  distant  parts  of  the 
sdar  system,  or  beyond  its  boundaries ;  iu  which 
case,  the  sun  wouk)  appear  to  fly  oflf  with  a  rapid 
motion  to  a  distant  part  of  space,  till  he  bad  di- 
minished to  the  size  of  a  twinkling  star,  'and 
the  moon  and  the  nearest  planets  woukl,  in  a 
short  lime,  entirely  disappear. — Whether  these 
suppositions  exactly  correspond  with  the  arrange- 
ments which  Divine  Wisdom  has  made  in  refef^- 
ence  to  the  general  conflagration,  I  do  not  take 
upon  roe  positively  to  determine^  But  I  have 
stated  thera  in  <vder  to  show,  that  all  the  descrip- 
tions contained  in  Scripture,  of  the  dissduiion  of 
our  gk>be,  and  of  the  circumstances  connected 
with  it,  can  be  easily  accounted  for,  and  may  be 
My  realized,  without  supposing  any  change  to 
take  place  in  the  universe  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  earth  and  its  atmosphere. 

To  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  whole 
fikbric  of  creation  will  be  shattered  to  pieces, 
that  the  stars  will  literally  fall  from  their  orbs, 
•ad  Aa  mitsoal  mif  ersa  be  blotted  out  of  exis- 


tence, is  a  sentiment  so  absurd  and  extravaganCy 
and  so  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  Scripturei  . 
and  the  character  of  God,  that  it  is  astonishing  it 
should  ever  have  been  entertained  by  any  matt, 
calling  himself  a  divine  or  a  CVistian  preacher.* 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  remaik,  that  there 
is  no  example  of  annihilation,  or  entire  destruc- 
tion of  material  substances,  to  be  found  in  the 
universe,  and  that  it  is  to  the  last  degree  improba- 
ble, that  any  one  particle  of  matter  which  now 
exists  will  ever  be  completely  destroyed,  how> 
ever  numerous  the  changes  that  may  take  ptatoi 
in  the  universe.f  We  have  no  reason  to  beKeve, 
that  even  those  changes  to  which  our  workl  is 
destined,  at  the  general  conflagration,  will  issue 
in  its  entire  destruction.  The  materials  of  which 
the  earth  and  its  atmosphere  are  composed  wiQ 
■till  continue  to  exist  after  its  present  structure 
is  deranged,  anid  wiU,  in  all  probability,  be  em- 
ployed in  the  arrangement  of  a  new  system,  puri- 
fied from  the  physical  evils  which  now  exist,  and 
which  may  continue  to  flouri^  as  a  monument 
of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  throughout  an  iSf- 
definite  lapse  of  ages. 

In  accordance  with  these  sentiraenu,  we  find 
the  inspired  writers  asserting  the  stability  and 
perpetuity  of  the  material, universe.  In  a  pas* 
sage  formerly  alluded  to,'  the  Psalmist,  after 
having  contemplated  the  scenes  of  the  material 
creation,  declares,  in  reference  to  these  visi- 
ble msnifostatioos  of  the  divine  perfoctions,—- 
**  The  glory  of  the  Lord  thaS  tudnrefinreoer,  the 
Lord  shall  rejoice  in  aN  his  works."  And  tha 
Apostle  Peter,  when  describmg  the  dissolution  of 
the  elementary  parts  of  our  gkibe^  intimates,  at 
the  same  time,  the  continued  existence  of  the 
visible  fabric  of  nature.  "  We  kx)k,"  says  he, 
*<  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein 
dweUeth  righteousness."  The  same  truth  iain- 
cidentally  declared  in  many  other  portion^nf 
Scripture.  In  the  prophecies  respecting  the 
Messiah  and  the  duration  of  his  kingdom,  it  is 
dedared,  tliat  *<  His  name  shaU  endure  for  ever, 
bis  name  shall  be  continued  at  long  as  the  nm» 


*  As  a  specimen  of  the  vafue  and  absurd  declama- 
tions on  this  sut^t,  which  have  heen  yutriished  both 
from  the  pulpit  aiid  the  press,  the  foUowlng  extract 
from  a  modem  and  eieganily  printed  volume  of 
sermons  may  sufBc©.— "  Tlie  blast  of  the  seventh 
trumpet  thundering  with  terrific  clangour  thronffh 
tho  sky,  and  echoing  from  world  to  world,  shall  nil 
the  tuilverse,  and  time  shall  be  no  more!  The  six 
trumpets  have  already  sounded :  miien  the  seventh 
shall  blow,  a  total  change  sl^^l  take  place  throughout 
the  creation ;  ihe  vast  globe  which  we  now  inhabit 
shall  dissolve,  and  mlns^le  with  yon  beauteous  azuia 
firmament,  with  sun,  and  moon,  and  all  the  immense 
luminaries  flaming  there,  in  one  wuHshngtUehei 
ruin  f  all  shall  vanish  away  like  a  fleeting  vapoor, 
a  visionary  phantom  of  the  night,  and  nol  a  einffle 
tract  fif  thtmheffMnil  Even  the  last  enemy.  Dealbp 
shall  be  destroyed,  and  time  itself  shall  be  no  more  r* 
ftc  &c  When  such  bombastic  rant  Is  thundered  fa 
the  ears  of  Christian  people,  It  is  no  wonder  theft 
their  ideas  on  this  subject  become  extremely  lnco»> 
rect,  and  even  extravagantly  absurd. 

t8eeSect.x.pag«44. 
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Hif  iecd  ■bill  endore  for  ever,  and  his  throne  at 
fJW  mtn  Imfire  tu  f*  which  ezpresfioiM  evidently 
imply  that  the  sun  will  not  be  blotted  out  of  cre- 
atioD,  but  eooiinae  to  hold  a  station  in  the  oni- 
▼ene  as  long  as  the  Redeemer  and  his  subjects 
exist.  It  is  also  stated,  in  reference  to  the  same 
•bstrioos  personage,  "  His  seed  will  I  make  to 
cndnre  ibr  ever,  and  his  throne  n$  the  dayeof 
AMMa  f\  which  intimates,  that  the  heavens  will 
endure  as  long  as  the  government  of  Iramanuel. 
In  referenee  to  the  stability  and  perpetuity  of 
Ibe  celestial  lominaries,  it  is  declared,  that 
**  Jehovah  hath  pnpandkiarutLonii  in  ike  Aco* 
WHS.''  And  when  the  Psahnist  calls  upon  all 
Ibe  beings  in  the  universe  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  the  Creator,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the  orbs 
ofbeaven,  ^  Praise  ye  him,  sun  and  moon,  praise 
hbn  all  ye  stai*  of  light— Let  them  praise  the 
Mune  of  die  Lord ;  for  he  commanded,  and  they 
wvre  created.  He  hath  alto  ettoNuhed  thtmfir 
ssir  amd  etm;  As  AotA  wuuU  m  d»ont  vhieh 
ihaUnoipam;*  whkh  opressions  evidently  im- 
ply, that,  whatever  changes  may  happen  in  par^ 
tieikar  systems,  the  great  body  of  the  celestial 
orbs,  winch  ooastitnte  tome  of  the  grandest 
toaom  of  the  imtvcrse,  will  remain  suble  and 
permanent  as  the  throne  of  the  Eternal.— But, 
Dol  to  mokiply  quotationsr-4he  ibilowmg  de- 
dantioQ  of  Jehovah  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
if  quite  decisive  on  this  poinU  **  Thus  saiih 
the  Lord,  who  giveth  the  son  ibr  a  light  by  day, 
«kI  the  ordinances  of  the  moen  and  of  the 
•tars  for  a  light  by  night:  The  Lord  of  ^osts 
Is  his  name,  ff  the$e  ordhumee*  depart  from 
hrfore  me,  oaUh  the  Lard^  then  the  seed  of 
Israel  also  shall  cease  from  being  a  nation  before 
ne  for  ever,"t  which  words  plainly  imply,  that 
if  these  luminariea  continue  in  existence,  the 
•coompUsbment  of  the  divine  promise  is  se- 
«ured  to  all  the  spiritual  seed  of  Israel ;  but  should 
they  be  blotted  out  of  creation,  or  depart  from 
before  Jehovah,  the  happiness  of  the  **ran- 
I  of  the  Lord,'*  and  their  relation  to  hini 
ree  of  their  felicity,  would  be  ter- 
I  for  ever.  And  have  not  these  lumina- 
ries cuotinoed  in  their  stations,  since  the  pre- 
dictaon  was  annomced,  during  a  period  of  more 
dian  two  thousand  yeara  ?  Ami  do  they  not  still 
•bine  with  undiminished  lustre?  Tes,  and  they 
will  still  continue  to  display  the  glory  of  their 
Oeator  while  countless  ages  are  rolling  on. 
Bence  it  is  declared,  with  respect  to  the  **  saints 
of  the  Most  High,**  **  They  that  be  teachers  of 
wisdom  shall  shine  as  the  bnghtneas  of  the  firma- 
lasot,  and  they  that  turn  many  to  righteousnessi 
OS  lAs  alare  for  ever  and  everP 

In  short,  when  we  consider  the  boundless  ex- 
tont  of  the  starry  firmament,  the  scenes  of  gran- 
ifeor  it  displays,  the  new  lominaries,  which,  in 

•See  Psalm.lzzU.i7.   Izzziz.  86,  *o.   cUL  19. 
exivm-  »-7. 
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the  course  of  ages,  appear  to  be  gradually  aoff- 
menting  its  splendour,  and  the  couniless  myriau 
of  exalted  intelligences  which  doubtless  people  itn 
expansive  regions— whrni  wo  consider  that  it  con- 
stitutes the  principal  portion  of  the  empire  of  the 
Eternal,  the  most  astoni^ing  scene  tt  \m  opera- 
tions, and  the  most  striking  display  of  his  om- 
nipotence and  wisdom,-- it  would  be  one  of  the 
most  extravagant  notions  that  can  possibly  be  ei>- 
tertained,  ai^  inconsistent  with  every  rational 
and  Scriptural  idea  we  can  form  of  the  good- 
ness and  intdligenoe  of  the  "Deity,  to  suppose, 
that  these  vast  dominions  of  his,  in  which  his  per- 
foctions  shine  with  a  splendour  so  inefikbfe,  wiU 
ever  be  suffered  to  fiUl  to  pieces,  or  to  sink  into 
non-existence.  With  ahnoat  equal  reason  might 
wo  suppose,  that  the  Craator  himself  would  cease 
to  exist,  and  infkiite  space  be  left  as  a  bomd- 
leas  blank  withoot  matter  and  intelligence. 

If  the  considerations  now  adduced  be  admitted 
to  have  any  force,  and  if  the  position  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish,  cannot  be  overthrown, 
either  on  Scriptural  or  rational  grounds  many 
of  our  sermons  and  jtoeme  which  profoss  to  givo 
a  description  of  the  scenes  of  the  «  Latt  <%," 
most  be  considered  as  containing  a  jpecies  of 
bombast  which  has  a  tendency  to  bewiMer  tbo 
mind,  and  to  produce  distorted  views  of  the  per- 
fections of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  wise  arrange- 
ments he  has  established  in  the  system  of  the 
universe.  A  celebrated  poet,  when  expatiating 
on  this  subject,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  his  de- 
scriptions, breaks  out  into  tho  folbwing  extrava- 
gant exclamations,  ivhen  alhiding  to  &e  starry 
firmament: 

"How  far  from  east  to  west T   The  lsb*rln<  eje 
Can  scarce  the  distant  azure  twonds  descrjr— 
80  Mutf ,  this  world's  a  ffrain ;  yet  mjrriads  craee 
With  golden  pomp  the  throug'd  etherlal  space. 
How  great,  how  firm,  how  sacred  all  appears  t 
How  worthy  an  Immortal  round  of  yean  I 
Ytt  all  mutt  drop,  a»  autttmn'e  eidUUH  graim. 
And  earth  cmd  firmament  be  eought  lai  vaiet. 
Time  shall  be  slain,  aU  nature  he  deetroy'd, 
Sor  leave  an  atom  in  the  mtg-hty  void. 
One  universal  ruin  spreads  abroad, 
Nothing  is  safe  beneath  tho  throne  of  CkML** 

Again, 

"The  flakes  aspire,  and  make  the  heavens  their  pNji 

The  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  all  melt  away ; 

All,  all  is  lost,  no  monument,  no  sign, 

Where  once  so  proudly  blaa'd  the  gay  maohtne.**  *c« 

If  such  descriptions  were  to  be  literally  real- 
ized, a  returreetion  from  the  dead  would  6e  on  oA- 
mdute  impoeeibility — the  universe  wodd  be  re- 
duced to  an  immense  blank — and  the  visiblo 
glories  of  the  Creator,  by  which  alone  his  per- 
foctions  are  recogniswd  by  finite  intelligeoees, 
woukl  be  eclipsed  in  the  darkness  of  eternal 
night.  Poetical  scraps  of  this  descriptioa,  are, 
hcmever,  fi-equently  reiterated  by  flamiag  oralors» 
in  order  to  give  e6ect  to  their  targid  declam»> 
tioiis,  while  they  havo  no  other  tandsa^F  tbaa 
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to  lead  their  bearera  into  a  imze  of  error  and  ex- 
trtf  aganeji  to  prevent  them  Ctom  thinking  sober- 
berly  and  rationally  on  the  ecenes  predicted  in 
Scripture,  and  to  excite  the  ineer  i^philow^hical 
infidels. 

The  only  panage  of  Scripture  which,  at  first 
▼iew,  seems  to  militate  against  die  position  I 
have  endeavoured  to  establish,  is  that  contained 
in  Ptalm  cii.  S5,  t6.  "  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the 
foundation  <^  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the 
work  of  thj  hands :  they  shall  perish,  but  thou 
■halt  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like 
a  garment;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them, 
and  they  shall  Ue  changed :  but  thou  art  the  same," 
Ite.  Some  commentators,  as  Ailr.  Picoc  and 
others,  suppose,  that  by  "  the  earth  and  hea- 
vens," in  this  passage,  are  to  be  understood,  go^ 
Mmmentf ,  or  dvU  ami  eeeimattical  §tata»f  as 
these  words,  in  their  figurative  sense,  sometimes 
denote.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  sense 
in  which  they  are  here  used.  Taken  in  their 
literal  sense,  tliey  may  refer  to  the  same  objects 
and  events  alluded  to  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  in 
his  Second  Epistle,  chap.  iii.  7, 10.  formerly  ex- 
plained ;  namely,  to  the  dissolution  of  the  earth 
and  the  aerial  heavens,  at  the  close  of  time.  But, 
■opposing  that  the  words  were  taken  in  their 
most  extensive  sense,  as  denoting  thi  whoU  fa- 
hnc  rf  the  material  tmineras,  it  would  not  in  the 
least  invalidate  the  proposition  I  am  now  so|^ 
porting.  The  main  des^  of  the  passage  is  to 
assert  the  eterni^  and  immutability  of  God,  in 
opposition  to  the  mutable  nature  of  created  be- 
ings. All  material  things  are  liable  to  change ; 
but  change  does  not  imply  deetruction  or  annihUa- 
tioa.  When  it  is  said, "  the  righteous  ptrieh  and 
no  man  layeth  it  to  heart;''  and  *<they  that 
are  iar  firom  God  shall  periJi,**  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derstood, that  either  the  one  or  the  other  shall 
be  blotted  out  of  existence.  So,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ehaU  periehf  a 
change  or  revolution  is  implied,  but  not  an  en- 
tire destruction.  It  is  farther  said,  '*  As  a  ves- 
ture they  shall  be  folded  up,"  &c  This  appears 
to  be  s|X)ken  in  allusion  to  the  custom  which  ob- 
tains m  the  Eastern  nations,  among  the  grandees, 
of  fireqnently  changing  their  garments  as  a  mark 
of  respect;  and  seems  to  import,  the  ease  and  ee- 
lerity  with  which  the  Divine  Being  can  accom- 
plish important  changes  in  the  universe.  He  can 
accomplish  the  revolutions  of  worlds  and  of  sys- 
tems with  an  ease  similar  to  tliat  of  a  prince 
changing  his  apparel,  or  laying  aside  his  vest- 
ments. But  his  changing  any  particular  system 
fi'om  its  original  state,  implies  only  his  opening  a 
new  scene,  and  varying  the  course  of  his  dispen- 
sations in  rebtion  to  a  certain  order  of  his  crea- 
tures. Nor  does  the  passage  under  consideration 
lead  us  to  conclude,  that  the  changes  alluded  to 
idiall  all  take  place  throughout  the  whole  universe 
atthe  eamejmiod  but  they  may  be  considered  as 
happfwing  at  diffsrent  periods  throughout  the 


lapse  of  infinite  duration,  aoaording  to  the  do* 
signs  which  his  wisdom  has  determined  to  accom- 
plish. 

That  all  material  objects  are  subj^H^t  to  decom* 
position  and  changes,  we  have  abundance  of 
evidence  in  every  department  of  nature.  With 
respect  to  the  earth  on  which  we  tread,  we  per* 
ceive  the  soil  in  the  higher  grounds  gradually 
washed  down  by  the  action  of  winds  and  rains, 
and  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean. 
Banks  are  accumulating  at  the  mouths  of  rivers, 
and  reeft  in  the  midst  of  the  seas,  which  are  tha 
terror  of  mariners  and  obstructions  to  navigation. 
In  every  pit  and  quarry,  and  on  the  (kca  of  every 
crag  and  broken  precipice,  we  peroeive  the  marks 
of  disorder,  and  the  effects  of  former  changes 
and  convulsions  of  nature;  while  around  tha 
bases  of  volcanic  mountains,  we  behold  cities 
buried  under  a  mass  of  solid  lava,  orchards  and 
vineyards  laid  waste,  and  fertile  fields  traasfoms-' 
ed  into  a  scene  of  barrenness  and  desolation. 
Observation  likewise  demonstrates,  that  even  tbo 
luminaries  of  heaven  are  not  exempted  from  ra« 
volutions  and  changes.  The  biw  of  gravitalioB, 
which  extends  its  influence  through  all  the  celea- 
tial  orbs,  has  a  tendency,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
to  draw  together  all  the  spacious  globes  in  tho 
universe,  and  to  condense  them  into  one  solid 
mass;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  counteracting  and 
detaining  hand  of  God,  this  efiect,  at  some  dis- 
tant period  in  duration,  would  inevitably  tafcs 
place,  and  creation  be  reduced  to  one  vast  and 
fiighlful  ruin.  Many  of  the  stars  are  ascertained 
to  be  subjected  to  periodical  changes,  varying 
their  lustre,  and  appearing  and  disappearing  at 
certain  inteivals;  while  others,  which  formerly 
shone  with  superior  brilliancy,  have  gradually 
disappeared,  and  their  place  in  the  heavens  is 
no  longer  to  be  found.  Other  stars,  unknown  to 
the  ancients  and  to  preceding  observers,  havo 
made  their  appearance  in  modem  times ;  and 
various  nebulous  spots,  in  the  dbtant  regions  oC 
space,  appear  to  be  increasing  both  in  lustre  and 
extenu  These,  and  many  other  similar  facts, 
indicate  changes  and  revolutions  as  great,  and 
even  much  greater  than  those  which  are  predicted 
to  befall  the  earth  when  its  aunoephere  shall  be 
dissolved,  its  "  elements  melt  with  fervent  heat," 
and  a  new  world  rise  out  of  its  ruins.  It  is  pro* 
bable,  that,  in  the  lapse  of  infinite  duration,  all 
the  systems  which  now  exist,  some  at  one  period 
and  some  at  another,  will  undergo  changes  and 
transformations  which  will  astonish  the  intelli- 
gent creation,  and  open  new  and  subliiner  scenes 
of  divine  operation  to  an  admiring  universe. 
But  such  changes  will  be  altogether  diflierent 
from  annihilation  or  utter  destruction — altogether 
different  from  the  ideas  embodied  in  the  languags 
of  poets,  when  they  tell  us  that  "  not  one  atom 
shall  be  left  in  the  mighty  void,"  and  that "  earth 
and  firmament  will  be  sought  in  vain."  I^osd 
Stan  which  appeared,  the  ons  in  157f  ,  and  ths 
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4lhtr  IB  1604,  whicfa  shone  with  a  brigbtaeM 
auperior  to  Venus,  and  afterwards  disappeared, 
we  bare  no  reason  to  believe,  are  blotted  out  of 
creation.  They  may  either  have  been  changed, 
from  flaming  suns,  to  opaque  globes  like  tbe  plof- 
nets,  and  may  still  be  existing  in  tbe  same  region 
of  space ;  or  they  may  have  been  carried  fonv&rd 
whh  a  rapid  motion,  to  a  region  of  tbe  universe 
abogether  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  our  vision, 
or  some  other  transformation,  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  conception,  may  have  been  eflTected. 
For  the  annihilation  of  matter  appears  to  form 
no  part  of  the  plan  of  the  Creator's  arrange- 
ments ;  at  least,  we  have  no  proof  of  it,  in  any 
one  instance,  and  the  very  idea  of  it  seems  to 
imply  an  inconsistency,  which  is  repugnant  to 
what  we  already  know  of  the  divine  character 
and  operations. 

Such  changes,  then,  so  far  from  diminishing 
the  visible  g\ory  of  the  universe,  will  present  to 
she  view  of  the  intelligent  creation  a  grtater  vo- 
fisQf  ofnthiime  mxnay  than  if  all  things  '*  con- 
tiaoed  as  tbey  were  from  the  beginning  of  the 
creation,*'  and  will  exhibit  the  attributes  of  the 
Almighty  in  all  their  varied  aspects  and  diver- 
sified modes  of  operation.  While  they  demon- 
strate the  mutable  nature  of  created  beings,  and 
the  imnutabiltty  of  the  Creator,  they  will  eo- 
liven  the  scenes  of  the  universe,  and  excite  the 
admiration  and  praises  of  countless  multitudes  of 
anraptnred  inteBigences. 

From  the  considerations  now  stated,  it>wiU 
toBow,  that  the  various  relations  which  now  sub- 
fist  among  the  great  bodies  which  compose  the 
vniverse,  win  not  be  materially  altered  by  any 
changes  or  revolutions  which  may  take  place 
in  our  terrestrial  sphere :  nor  will  the  general 
aspect  of  creation  be  sensibly  altered  by  any 
changes  that  may  occasionally  happen  among  the 
celestial  luminaries.  Whatever  may  be  the  na- 
ture of  such  changes,  or  however  important  they 
may  be  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  svsteras  in 
which  they  happen,  they  bear  no  sensible  propor- 
tioo  to  the  whole  fabric  of  the  imiverse.  Though 
atars  have,  at  diflerent  periods,  disappeared  Crom 
tfie  ▼isible  concave  of  the  firmament,  and  have, 
doobtless,  undergone  amazing  revolutions,  yet 
the  genial  appearance  of  the  heavens  in  all 
afei  has  been  nearly  the  same,  and  will  probably 
aonrtnoe  so  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages  yet  to 
eoaoe.  Althoogh  oor  earth  were  just  now  trans- 
ported to  a  point  of  space  a  hundred  thousand 
wflKoHS  of  nules  beyond  the  sphere  we  presently 
occupy,  the  general  aspect  and  the  relative  p(^ 
aitkas  of  the  starry  orbs,  and  tbe  figures  of  the 
dtffereot  constellations,  would  appear,  on  the 
whole,  the  nme  as  they  now  do  when  we  Wh  our 
•fcs  to  the  nocturnal  sky.  The  constellations 
«f  OrUm  and  Charlmf*  Wain,  for  example,  would 
prsasBt  the  same  shape,  the  same  number  of 
atars,  and  the  same  relations  to  neighbouring 
viewed  from  a   ragioii 


1,000,000,000,000,000*  of  miles  distant  from 
the  earth,  as  they  now  do  from  the  sphere  in 
which  we  are  placed. f — Extension,  magnitude, 
relative  position,  attraction,  gravitation,  central 
forces,  rectilineal  and  circular  motions,  and  other 
properties  and  relations  of  matter,  will  still  sub- 
sist in  the  universe,  afler  we  are  transported 
to  another  state  and  to  a  different  region  ;— and, 
consequently  the  adenoea  founded  on  the  various 
combinations  of  these  properties  and  of  tbe  laws 
which  govern  them,  will  be  cultivated  by  nutel- 
ligent  beings,  and  carried  forward  to  that  mea^ 
sure  of  perfection  which  they  cannot  attain  in 
the  present  state ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  is 
evidently  al^urd  and  contrary  to  Scripture,  that 
our  knowledge  wUl  be  more  Umitad  in  the  fUture, 
than  in  tbe  present  world. 

For  example,  the  laws  which  direct  the  motiona 
of  falling  bodies,  the  appearances  produced  bj 
bodies  in  the  heavens  moving  with  different  de- 
grees of  velocity,  the  apparent  motions  of  the 
sun  and  of  the  starry  heavens,  and  the  general 
principles  of  geography  and  astronomj,  on  the 
planet  Jupiter,  or  any  other  similar  globe,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  local  modifications,  are 
materially  the  same  as  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth ;— -which  is  evident  from  the  consideration 
of  his  spheroidal  figure,  his  diurnal  and  annual 
motions,  and  from  the  consideration  that  gravi tac- 
tion is  regulated  by  the  same  general  laws  on  thai 
body,  and  on  similar  globes,  as  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  or  the  moon. — The  laWs  of  vmon,  and 
the  nature  and  properties  of  %^  and  eoioio^,  are 
essentially  the  same  throughout  all  that  portion 
of  the  universe  which  lies  wiihm  the  sphere  of 
our  observation ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  be« 
lieve,  that  the  general  laws  of  the  universe  will 
be  oiUiinged  for  the  sake  of  man,  or  on  accoant 
of  any  changes  that  happen  in  his  present  abode, 
or  in  reference  to  his  future  destination.  Fot,  to 
nse  the  words  of  a  late  eminent  Scottish  philoso- 
pher, **  The  light  by  which  the  fixed  stars  aro 
seen,  is  the  same  with  that  by  which  we  behold 
the  sun  and  his  attending  planets.  It  movea 
with  the  same  velocity,  as  we  observe  by  compa- 
ring the  aberrations  of  the  fixed  stars  with  the 
edipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  It  is  refiwsted 
and  reflected  by  tbe  same  laws.     It  consists  of 

*  That  is,  a  MottMmd  MZNon«;  a  billion  being  equal 
to  ten  hundred  thousand  millions. 

^Thls  will  appear  quite  evident  to  any  one  who 
considers  the  immense  distance  of  the  stars  from 
tbe  earth  and  from  one  another.  We  know,  by  ez> 
perience,  that  a  change  of  place  equal  to  190  millions 
of  miles,  or  the  diameter  or  the  earth's  annual  ortrtt. 
produces  no  sensible  diflTerence  In  the  appeaVance  ox 
the  starry  heavens,  and  it  is  certain  that  if  this  dis- 
tance were  multiplied  by  ten  hundred  thousand,  the 
ease  would  be  nearly  the  some.  The  nearest  star 
is,  at  least,  so  billions  of  miles  distant,  and  remotes 
stars  several  thousands  of  billions  \  and  thereforsj, 
the  relative  positions  of  bodies  so  widely  dispersed 
from  each  other,  would  not  be  sensibly  altered  by  a 
change  of  place  equal  in  extent  to  a  tbonsand  dMp 
lions  of  miles. 
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the  niMOoloiin.  No  opinion  there(brei  can  be 
fiyrmed  of  the  lolar  light  which  muit  not  abo  be 
adopted  with  respect  to  the  light  of  the  fixed 
•tan.  The  medium  of  vition  must  be  acted  on 
in  the  same  manner  by  both,  whether  we  sup- 
pose it  the  undulations  of  an  ether,  or  the  erais* 
aion  of  matter  firom  the  luminous  body.'*— From 
these  (acts  we  may  conclude,  that  the  general  and 
fiindamental  principles  of  the  science  of  Opfici 
are  recognised  and  acted  upon  in  the  remotest  re- 
gions which  the  telescope  has  explored,  and  from 
a  portion  of  thai  knowledge  which  is  possessed 
by  the  intelligences  which  occupy  those  distant 
prorinces  of  the  Creator's  empire—always,  how- 
ever, making  proper  allowances  (0%  those  local 
varieties  and  modifications,  which  must  produce 
an  infinite  diversity  of  scenery  throughout  the 
universe,  although  the  same  general  laws  operate 
throughout  the  whole. 

What  has  been  now  stated  in  reference  to  light, 
gravitation,  and  other  affections  of  matter,  might 
be  extended  to  various  other  properties,  and  to 
the  sciences  which  have  been  founded  upon  them; 
fluch  as,  the  pressure  and  motions  of  fluids,  the 
properties  of  gaseous  bodies,  the  phenomena  of 
•lectrieity  and  magnetism,  and  all  those  affinities, 
decompositions  and  changes,  which  are  the  ob- 
jects of  ehjfwucal  research.  For,  in  a  maUrial 
&bric,  in  whatever  portion  of  space  it  may  be 
placed,  there  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
be  a  diversity  of  objecb  for  the  investigation  of 
tiie  naturalist,  the  chymist,  and  the  philosopher, 
In  which  the  vHsdgm  and  goodness  of  the  Deity 
vrill  always  be  displayed.  Every  system  of  mat- 
ter, wherever  existing  in  infinite  space,  has  a 
determinate  size  and  figure;  it  is  composed  of  an 
infinite  number  of  atoms,  variously  modified  and 
Arranged ;  it  has  certain  diversities  of  surface 
and  internal  arrangement;  it  is  susceptible  of 
certain  motions ;  it  stands  in  certain  relations  to 
■urrounding  bodies,  and  it  is  destined  to  accom- 
plish some  wise  designs  oorresp<»ding  to  the 
eternal  plan  of  the  infinite  Creator.  There  is 
DO  portion  of  organized  matter  now  existing,  or 
which  may  hereafter  exist,  but  which  must  be 
considered  in  these  and  similar  points  of  view. 
Now  the  object  of  every  rational  intelligence, 
whether  designated  by  the  appellations  of  philo- 
•opher,  astronomer  or  chymist,  when  contemplat- 
ing any  material  system,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  to 
trace  die  various  properties  and  arrangements 
which  exist  in  that  system,  in  order  to  perceive 
the  intelligence,  wisdom  and  benevolence  that 
appear  in  its  construction,  and  thus  to  aoquire  a 
more  correct  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  plans 
and  perfections  <^his  Creator.  But  sudi  con- 
templations necessarily  suppose,  the  cultivation 
of  those  sciences  which  will  enable  him  to  make 
■uch  investigations  with  spirit  and  effect,  with- 
out which  he  would  be  unable  to  trace  either  the 
qualities  and  relations  of  material  objects,  or  to 
perceive  the  admirable  designs  of  the  all-wiso 


Creator  in  the  works  which  hia  ahmglity  poper 
has  produced. 


iCIBVCBt  WBICB  WILL  BX  CVX.TITATBD  IV 
▲  PUTVBS  iTATB. 

In  order  to  ilhistrate  this  subject  a  little  tu^ 
ther,  I  shall  offer  a  few  brief  remarks  on  some 
of  those  sciences  which  will  be  reoognised  and 
prosecuted  in  a  future  world. 

▲BlTHMBnO. 

ArUhnuHiCi  or  the  knowledge  of  numbers,  and 
their  various  powers  and  combinations,  is  a  sci- 
ence which  must  be  understood  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  by  all  intelligmt  beings  wherever  exist- 
ing ;  without  some  knowledge  <^  which,  no  ex- 
tensive piogress  could  be  made  in  the  study  of 
the  works  d*  G}od,  and  in  forming  just  ooncep- 
tions  of  the  immense  number  and  variety  of  be- 
ings which  exist  within  the  limits  of  his  empire. 
By  the  application  of  the  science  of  numberf 
the  bulk  of  the  earth  has  been  ascertained ;  the 
distantMs  and  magnitudes  of  many  of  the  hea^ 
venly  bodies  have  been  computed ;  the  propor- 
tion which  one  part  of  the  imiveise  bears  to 
another  has  been  determined ;  the  inconceivable 
minuteness  of  the  particles  of  effluvia,  of  ani- 
malculn,  and  of  the  atoms  of  light,  has  beoo 
brought  within  the  limits  of  our  oonteroplation; 
and  we  have  been  enabled  to  form  some  fiunt 
conceptions  of  the  amazing  velocities  with  which 
the  celestial  orbs  are  carried  forward  \n  tlieir 
courses.  The  universe  presents  to  our  view  an 
assembhige  of  objects,  relations,  and  movements 
calculated  to  draw  forth  into  exercise  all  tiie 
knowledge  of  numbers  we  can  possibly  aoquire. 
We  are  presented  with  magnitudes  so  stnpend* 
ous,  and  with  spaces  and  (Ustances  so  vast,  tliat 
the  mind  is  obliged  to  summon  up  all  its  powers 
of  calculation,  uid  aO  its  knowledge  of  propor- 
tions, prc^ressions  and  equations,  and  to  add  one 
known  magnitude  to  another,  in  a  kxig  mental 
process,  bdbre  it  can  approximate  to  any  tiung 
like  a  well-defined  idea  of  such  sublime  and  ea» 
pensive  objects ;  and,  after  all  its  mental  efforts, 
computations  and  comparisons,  it  is  frequeatlj 
imder  the  necessity  of  resting  satisfied  with  ideas 
which  are  vague,  inaocurate,  and  obscure.  With 
regard  to  the  muWfUtity  and  varut^  of  the  ob> 
jects  which  creation  contains,  our  present  know* 
ledge  of  the  powers  of  numbers  is  allogetlier 
inadequate  to  convey  to  the  mind  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  a  distinct  and  comprehensive  oo»* 
oeption.  The  mmbtr  of  systems  in  the  heavens 
which  lie  within  the  range  of  our  telescopes,  is 
reckoned  to  be  at  least  a  hundred  millions  (100^ 
000,000.)  In  the  regions  of  infinite  space,  be* 
yond  the  boundaries  of  all  these,  it  is  not  iB»- 
probaUe,  that  ten  thousand  ttmss  tan  fhoniandl 
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mfitioDi  df  other  ajnieom  are  mmiiiig  their  am- 
ple rounde.  With  each  of  iheae  systems,  it  is 
probaUe,  that  at  least  a  hundred  worlds  are  con- 
Docted.*  Everj  one  of  theee  worlds  and  systems^ 
we  have  reason  to  beUerei  diflfers  from  another, 
in  its  sizei  splendour  and  internal  arrangements, 
in  the  peculiar  beauties  and  sublimities  with 
which  it  is  adorned,  and  in  the  organization  and 
capacitiee  of  the  beings  with  which  it  is  fui^ 
ttisfaed.  The  immense  multitude  of  rational  be- 
in^  and  other  existences  with  which  creation  is 
replenisbed,  is  an  idea  which  completely  over- 
powers the  human  faculties,  and  is  beyobd  the 
power  of  our  arithmetical  notation  to  express. 
Even  the  multiplicity  of  objects  in  one  world  or 
■yetem,  is  beyond  our  distinct  conception.  How 
Tery  feeble  and  imperfect  conceptions  have  we 
Attained  of  the  immensity  of  radiations  of  light 
incessantly  emitted  from  tho  sun  and  falling  upon 
oar  globe,  and  of  the  innumerable  croesings  and 
rocroasings  of  these  rays  from  every  object  around, 
in  order  to  produce  vision  to  every  bdbolder !  of 
die  incalculable  myriads  of  invisible  animalcalsB 
which  swim  in  the  waters  and  fly  in  the  air,  and 
pervade  every  department  of  nature ;  of  the  par- 
tides  of  vapour  which  float  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  of  the  drops  of  water  contained  in  the  ca- 
verns of  the  ocean !  of  the  many  millions  of  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  every  species  of  vegetables, 
of  which  60,000  diflerent  species  have  already 
been  discovefed,  and  of  the  number  of  tree*, 
tfarubs,  flowers  and  plants  of  every  description 
which  have  flourished  since  the  creation !  (MTthe 
countless  myriads  of  the  lower  animals,  and  of 
the  human  species,  which  have  been  brought  into 
existence  since  the  commencement  of  time,  and 
of  those  which  are  yet  to  appear  in  regular  suc- 
eession  till  time  shall  bo  no  more !  of  tho  im- 
mense variety  y£  movements,  adjustments  and 
adaptations  connected  with  Uie  structure  of  an 
animal  body,  of  which  fourteen  thousand  may  be 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  system  of  bones  and 
muscles  comprised  in  the  human  frame,  besides 
a  distinct  variety  of  as  numerous  adaptations  in 
each  of  the  60,000  different  species  of  animals 
which  are  already  known  to  exist !  of  the  count- 
lees  globules  contained  in  the  eyes  of  the  nume- 
rom  tribes  of  beetles,  flies,  butterflies  and  other 
iasecls  of  which  17,000  have  been  counted  in  a 
tingle  eye !  And,  if  the  multiplicity  of  objects 
In  one  workl  overwhelms  our  powers  of  concep- 
tioo  and  compvitation,  bow  much  more  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  beings  and  operations  con- 
nected with  the  economy  of  millions  of  worlds! 
No  finite  intelUgeoce,  without  a  profound  know^ 
lec^  of  numbers  in  all  their  various  combina- 
tiooi,  can  form  even  a  rude  conception  of  the 
diversified  eoenee  of  tlieimivene ;  and  yet,  willn 

*  Wldk  the  solar  ajrstem  to  whioh  we  bekMig,  there 
are  eonneeted  more  than  a  hnndred  globes  or  <Ullb- 
e,  If  we  take  into  account  the  planets  both 
and  Mcmdmnft  and  likewise  tha  ceeMfr. 


out  some  faint  conception  at  least,  of  aiieh  ot>> 
jects,  the  perfections  of  the  Creator  and  the 
glories  of  his  kingdom  cannot  be  appreciated. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  superior  intelU* 
gences,  such  as  ansels,  and  redeemed  men  in  a 
^ture  state,  must  have  their  attention  directed 
'  to  the  science  of  numbers,  unless  we  suppose, 
what  is  contrary  to  Scripture,  that  their  know- « 
ledge  and  capacities  of  intellect  will  be  mora 
limited  than  ours  are  in  the  present  state.  They 
may  not  stand  in  need  of  the  aids  of  any  thing 
similar  to  slates,  pencils  or  numerical  characters 
to  direct  them  in  their  computations,  or  to  give 
permanency  to  the  results  of  their  arithmetical 
processes.  The  various  steps  of  their  calcula- 
tions may  be  carried  foryvard  with  inomceivdrfe 
rapidity,  by  a  mental  process  which  will  lead 
to  unerring  certainty ;  but  the  same  general  prin» 
ciples  on  which  we  proceed  in  our  notations 
and  calculations,  must,  from  the  nature  of  things, 
be  recognised  in  all  their  numerical  processes 
and  sublime  investigations. 

The  Scriptures  occasionally  give  us  some  in- 
timations of  objects  and  scenes  calculated  to 
exercise  the  numerical  powers  of  the  heavenly 
inhabitants.  When  Daniel  beheld  the  vision 
of  the  **  Ancient  of  Days*'  sitting  on  his  throne, 
a  numerous  retinue  of  glorious  beincs  appeared 
in  his  train  to  augment  the  grandeur  of  the 
scene.  "  Thousand  thousands  ministered  tmto 
him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  stood 
before  him.''  We  are  told  in  the  sixty-eighth 
Psalm,  that  **  the  chariots  of  God  are  twenty 
thousand,  even  many  thousands  of  angels?"  and 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  read  (^  **  an 
innumerable  company  of  angels."  Tlie  apostle 
John,  when  narrating  his  visions  of  the  celestial 
world,  tells  us,  that  he  "  beheld  and  heard  the 
.voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the  throne, 
and  the  number  of  them  was  ten  times  ten  thou- 
sand, and  thousands  of  thousands."  And  again, 
**  Aller  this  I  beheld,  and  b,  a  great  multitude 
which  no  man  could  number,  (^  all  nations  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues-— and  all  the 
angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  fell  on 
their  faces  and  worshipped  God."  Hiese  ex- 
pressions are  the  strongest  which  the  inspired 
writers  make  yse  of  in  order  to  express  a  count- 
less multitude  of  objects ;  and  they  lead  us  to 
conclude,  that,  in  the  heavraly  world,  vast  as- 
semblages of  intelligent  bein^  will  be  occasion- 
ally presented  to  the  view ;  uid  consequently,  a 
countless  variety  of  scenes,  objects  and  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  persons,  stations 
and  employments.  And,  therefore,,  if  celestial 
beings  were  not  fkmiliarized  with  numerical 
calculations  and  proportions,  sueh  scenes,  instead 
of  being  contemplated  with  intelligence  and  ra» 
tional  admiration,  wouU  confound  the  intelleet, 
and  produce  an  effect  similar  to  that  which  is  felt 
by  a  savage  when  he  behoUs,  for  the  first  time, 
Knae  of  the  splendid  soenes  of  dvilised  life» 
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It  is  owing,  in  a  gr«at  measure,  to  ignormnoe 
of  die  powers  of  numbers,  and  the  modlB  of  ap- 
plying them,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  convey 
any  distinct  ideas  of  the  velocities,  distances, 
and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the 
illiterate  ranks  of  mankind.  We  are  toM  by 
travellers,  that  there  are  some  untutored  tribes 
whose  knowledge  of  numbers  is  so  limited,  that 
they  cannot  count  beyond  a  hundrsdf  and  that 
there  are  others  whose  notation  is  limited  to 
twenfy,  or  the  number  of  fingers  and  toes  on  their 
hands  and  feet.  While  such  ignorance  of  num- 
bers exists,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  such  persons 
are  entirely  unqualified  for  surveying,  with  an 
eye  of  intelligence,  the  grand  and  diverai/M  ope- 
rations of  the  Creator,  uid  for  appreciating  thoir 
number  and  magnificence.  Even  the  most  cul- 
tivated minds,  from  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  find  it  diflkult  to  form  distinct  con- 
ceptions of  the  plans  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the 
various  relations  which  subsist  in  the  universe. 
After  familiarizing  our  minds  to  the  classification 
and  arrangement  of  numbers,  we  can  form  a  to- 
lerable notion  of  a  thouMorndf  or  even  of  a  hm^ 
drtd  IkouMond;  but  it  is  questionable,  whether 
we  have  any  distinct  and  well-defined  idea  of  a 
miXHon^  or  ten-  hundred  thousand.  And  if  our 
conceptions  of  such  a  number  be  imperfect,  how 
exceedingly  vague  must  be  our  ideas  of  a  thou- 
sand miSwnMf  of  bUlhru,  tnlUon$t  and  quartU' 
UtnUj  when  used  to  express  the  number  or  dis- 
tances of  the  heavenly  bodies  ? — ^It  is  evident, 
then,  that  beings  of  a  superior  order,  or  in  a 
higher  state  of  existence,  must  have  a  more  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  numbers 
than  man:  in  qonsequence  of  which  they  are 
enabled  to  survey  the  universe  with  more  intelli- 
gence, and  to  form  more  distinct  and  ample  con- 
ceptions of  the  designs  and  operations  of  bfinite 
wisdom  and  omnipotence. 

MATHEMATICS. 

Mathematiea,  including  geometry,  trigonome- 
try, conic  sections,  and  other  branches,  is  another 
department  of  science  which  will  be  recognised 
by  superior  beings  in  a  fiiture  state.  It  is  the 
science  of  Quantify,  and  treats  (^magnitude,  or 
local  extension,  as  lines,  sur&ces,  solids,  &c. 
The  demonstrated  truths  of  this  science  are 
otemal  and  unchangeable,  and  are  applicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  all  worlds,  wherever  they 
may  exist,  and  in  every  period  of  duration,  so 
long  as  the  material  fabric  of  the  universe  re- 
mains. Guided  by  the  truths  whidi  this  science 
imfolds  and  demonstrates  we  have  been  enabled 
to  determine  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth,  to  direct  our  course  firom  one  continent  to 
another  across  the  pathless  deep,  to  ascertain  the 
distance  and  magnitude  of  the  sun  and  planets, 
and  the  laws  which  the  Almighty  has  ordained 
Ibr  preserving  their  order  and  directing  them  in 


their  movements;  and  have  been  led  to  tortn 
mwe  correct  ideas  of  the  immense  distances  and 
the  vast  extent  of  the  starry  heavens.  It  was 
owing  to  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  truths  of 
this  science  that  the  illustrious  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
determined  the  properties  and  the  composititm  of 
light,  the  causes  of  the  alternate  movements  of 
the  oceap,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  planetary 
system ;  and  expanded  our  views  of  the  grandeur 
0^  the  universe  and  the  perfections  of  its  Al- 
mighty Contriver. 

Some  of  the  truths  of  this  science  may  appear, 
to  a  iuperficial  thinker,  as  extremely  trivial,  and 
almost  unworthy  of  regard.  The  properties  of 
a  triangU,  such  as,  "  Uiat  the  square  of  the  hy- 
potenuse of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to 
the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides"—**  that  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right 
angles** — and,  *<  that  the  sides  of  a  plane  trian- 
gle are  to  one  another  as  the  sines  of  the  aogka 
opposite  to  them" — may  appear  to  some  minds 
as  more  curious  than  usefiil,  and  scarcely  deserv- 
ing the  least  attention.  Yet  these  truths,  when 
applied  to  the  relations  of  the  universe,  and 
traced  to  all  their  legitimate  consequences,  havo 
led  to  the  most  important  and  sublime  results. 
On  the  ground  of  such  truths  we  have  ascertained, 
that  the  moon  is  240,000  miles  distant  from  the 
earth,  that  the  sun  is  thirteen  hundred  thousand 
tiroes  larger  than  our  globe,  that  the  planet  tilr- 
scbel  is  removed  to  the  distance  of  eighteen  hun* 
dred  millions  of  miles,  and  that  the  nearest  stas 
is  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  times  fimher 
from  us  than  the  sun.  When  the  length  <^  any 
one  side  of  a  triangle  is  known,  however  \vge 
that  triangle  may  be,  and  the  quantity  of  its  an- 
gles determined,  the  length  of  the  other  sides  can 
easily  be  found  :  we  know  the  extent  of  the 
earth's  diameter  ;  we  can  ascertain  under  wlmt 
anglo  that  diameter  appears  at  the  moon,  and 
from  these  data  we  can,  by  an  easy  calculation, 
determine  the  length  of  any  of  the  other  two 
sides  of  this  triangle,  which  gives  the  di|tance  of 
the  moon. 

We  have  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  an- 
gels and  other  superior  intelligences  proceed  OQ 
the  same  general  principles  in  estimating  the 
distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  great  bodies  oC 
the  universe.  They  may  not,  indeed,  require  to 
resort  (o  the  same  tedious  calculations,  nor  to 
the  same  instruments  and  geometrical  schemoa 
which  we  are  obliged  to  use.  Without  such 
aids,  they  may  arrive  at  the  proper  results  with 
unerring  precision,  and  their  computations  maj 
be  performed  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  ; 
and  while  toe  are  obliged  to  confine  our  cakda 
tions  to  lines  and  triangles  of  only  a  few  thoo- 
sands  or  millions  of  miles  in  extent,  th^  may  be 
enabled  to  form  triangles  of  inconceivable  extent, 
on  bait  Unea  of  several  thousands  of  trillions  oC 
miles  in  length.  We  are  informed,  in  the  bodi 
of  Daniel,  that  « the  angd  Gabriel,  beiai  oobi» 
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■WBdo^toflf  fwiftly  ioa  the  celeitUl  regiom, 
reached  the  prophet  about  the  time  of  the  eveo- 
ing  sacrifice."  This  hct  inpiiee,  not  only  that 
angelic  being*  are  endued  with  powera  of  rapid 
motion,  but  that  thej  are  intinaately  acquainted 
with  (he  direetioM,  diitanoee,  and  positions  of 
the  bodies  which  compose  the  material  unirerM* 
This  hearenly  mmsenger,  baring  been  previous- 
ly statioaed  &r  beyond  the  limits  of  our  planeta- 
ry system,  had  to  shape  his  course  in  that  diree- 
tien,  to  discriminate  the  orbit  of  the  earth  from 
the  orbiu  of  the  other  planets,  and  the  particular 
part  of  its  orbit  in  which  it  was  then  moving ; 
and  having  arrived  at  the  conAnee  of  our  atmos- 
phere, he  reqfoired  to  discriminate  the  particular 
region  in  whieh  Daniel  resided,  and  to  direct  his 
flight  to  the  house  in  which  he  was  offerin|  up 
his  devotions.  Now,  since  angels  are  neither 
omniscient  nor  omnipresent,  as  they  are  limited 
beings,  possessnd  of  rational  Acuities,  and  as  it 
if  probable  are  invested  with  bodies,  or  fine  ma- 
terial vehicles,^— they  must  be  guided  in  such 
esoursionn.  by  their  reasoning  powers,  and  the 
ftcolty  of  raipid  motion  with  which  they  are  en- 
dued. Such  excursions  imply  the  recognition  of 
certain  mathematical  principles,  and  I  have  al- 
ready had  occasion  to  notice,  that  these  princi- 
ples are  applicable  throughout  every  part  of  the 
universe,  and  must  be  recognised,  more  or  less, 
by  all  intelligent  beings. 

The  Creator  himself  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  mathematical  sciences.  His  works  coo> 
sist  of  globes  and  spheroids  of  aS  different  dimen- 
cioos,  and  of  iounense  concentric  rings  revolving 
with  a  rapid  motion.  These  globes  are  carried 
round  diffiirent  centres,  some  of  them  in  circles, 
some  in  ellipses,  and  others  in  long  ecoentric 
curves.  Being  impelled  in  their  courses  by  dii^ 
ferent  degrees  of  velocity,  their  real  motions  caiH 
oot  be  traced,  nor  the  beautiful  simplicity  and 
harmony  of  the  dU&rent  systems  made  apparent, 
without  the  application  of  mathematical  investi- 
gations. To  an  observer  untutored  in  this  sci- 
ence, many  of  the  celestial  motions  would  ap- 
Cto  display  inextricable  confusion,  and  lead 
toconchide,  that  the  Framer  of  the  universe 
was  deficient  m  wisdom  and  intelligent  design. — 
The  principles  of  mathematics  are  also  exhibited 
in  the  numerous  and  diversified  figures  into 
which  diamonds,  crystals,  salts,  and  other  bodies, 
are  formed  ;  in  the  hexagonal  cells  of  bees,  wasps 
Mad  hornets,  in  the  pofygonB  and  paraUd  HntM 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  a  spider's 
web,  and  in  many  other  obiects  in  nature.— Now, 
nnee  God  has  exhibited  the  elements  of  this  sci- 
eaee  before  us  in  his  works ;  sinoe  he  has  endued 
as  with  rational  foonlties  to  appreciate  and  ap- 
|4y  these  slsments  to  useftil  investigations;  and 
aiaoe  his  wisdom  and  intefiigenoe,  and  the  beau- 

•TliaAathor  win  afterwards  have  an  oupoitunlty 
•C  ttamnctaf  this  position,  in  Part  in.  en&  w«k. 


ty  and  order  of  hb  works,  cannot  be  IfaBy  undei^ 
stood  without  such  investigations,— it  is  evident, 
that  he  most  have  intended,  that  men  should  be 
occasionally  exercised  in  such  studies ;  in  order 
to  perceive  the  depths  of  his  wisdom,  and  the  ad- 
mirable simplicity  and  harmony  of  his  diversified 
operations.  And  as  the  applications  of  this  sci- 
ence are  extremely  limited  in  the  present  world, 
its  more  extensive  applications,  like  those  of 
many  other  branches  of  knowledge,  most  be  con* 
sidered  as  reserved  for  the  life  to  come.— To 
suppose,  therefore,  that  such  studies  will  be  abai>> 
doned,  and  such  knowledge  obliterated  in  a  fu- 
ture state,  woukl  be  to  suppose,  that  the  works 
of  Gh>d  will  not  be  contemplated  in  that  state, 
and  that  redeemed  men  in  the  heavenly  world 
will  lose  a  part  of  their  rational  (acuities,  and  re- 
main inferior  in  their  acquirements  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth,  even  in  their  present  imper^ 
feet  and  degraded  condition. 

▲STKOHOMT^ 

Attrwomy  is  another  science  which  win  oo- 
cupy  the  attention  of  pore  intelligences  in  the 
ftttore  world.  The  object  of  this  science  is,  to 
determine  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  form  of  the  orbits  they  de- 
scribe, the  laws  by  which  their  motions  are 
directed,  and  the  nature  and  destination  of  the 
various  luminous  and  opaque  globes  of  which 
the  universe  appears  to  be  composed.  It  is  the 
most  noble  and  sublime  of  all  the  sciences,  and 
presents  to  our  view  the  most  astonishing  and 
magnificent  objects, — whether  we  consider  their 
immense  magnitude,  the  splendour  of  their  b{>- 
pearance,  the  vast  spaces  which  surround  them, 
the  magnificent  apparatus  with  which  some  of 
them  are  encompassed,  the  rapidity  of  their  mo- 
tions, or  the  display  they  afford  of  tho  omnipotent 
energy  and  intelligence  of  the  Creator.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  ouhivalion  of  this  science,  om 
views  of  the  extent  of  creation,  and  of  the  sub- 
lime scenery  it  unfolds,  are  expanded  far  beyond 
what  former  ages  could  have  conceived.  From 
the  discoveries  of  astronomy  it  appears,  that  our 
earth  is  but  as  a  point  in  the  immensity  of  the 
universe— that  there  are  worlds  a  thousand  times 
larger,  enlightened  by  the  same  sun  which 
"  rules  our  day** — that  the  sun  himself  is  an 
immense  luminous  world,  whose  circumference 
would  inclose  more  than  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand globes  as  large  as  ours — that  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  are  carried  forward  through  the 
regions  of  space,  at  the  rate  of  a  thousand  miles 
every  minute — that  motions  exist  in  the  great 
bodies  of  the  imiverse,  the  force  and  rapidity  of 
which  astonish  and  overpower  the  imagination— 
and  that  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  son  and  planets, 
creation  is  replenished  with  milKons  of  luminous 
gfobes,  scattered  over  immense  regions  to  which 
the  human  mind  can  assign  bo  boandaries. 
^9 
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These  objects  present  an  imraeiMe  field  for  the 
oooteinplation  of  ereiy  dara  of  moral  inteiU- 
sences,  and  a  bright  mirror  in  whicii  ihey  will 
behold  the  r^ection  oT  the  divine  attributes. 
Of  this  vast  universe,  how  small  a  portion  has 
yet  been  unveiled  to  our  view !  With  respect 
to  the  bodies  which  compose  our  planetary  sys- 
tem, we  know  only  a  few  general  facts  and  rela- 
tions. In  regard  to  the  fixed  stars,  we  have 
acquired  little  more  than  a  few  rode  conceptions 
of  their  immense  distance  and  magnitudes.  In 
relation  to  the  comstt,  we  only  know  that  they 
move  in  long  eccentric  orbits,  that  they  are  im- 
pelled in  their  courses  with  immense  velocity, 
and  appear  and  disappear  in  uncertain  periods 
•f  time.  Of  the  numerous  systems  into  which 
the  stars  are  arranged,  of  the  motions  peculiar 
to  each  system,  of  Uie  relations  which  these  mo- 
tions have  to  the  whole  oniverse  as  one  vast 
machine,  of  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  the 
numerous  nebuke  which  are  scattered  through- 
out the  distant  regions  of  space ;  of  the  worids 
which  are  connected  with  the  starry  orbs;  of 
the  various  orders  of  beings  which  people  them ; 
of  the  changes  and  revolutions  whidi  are  taking 
place  in  different  parts  of  the  imiverse,  of  the 
new  creations  which  are  starting  into  existence, 
of  the  number  of  opaqiu  globes  which  may  exist 
in  every  region  of  space,  of  the  distance  to  which 
the  material  world  extends,  and  of  the  various 
dispensations  of  the  Almighty  towards  the  di- 
versified orders  of  intelligences  which  people  his 
vast  empire-— we  remain  in  almost  profound  ig- 
norance, and  must  continue  in  this  ignorance,  so 
long  as  we  are  chained  down  to  this  obscure 
oomer  of  creation.— There  will,  therefore,  be 
mnpU  scops  in  the  future  world  for  further  re- 
searches into  this  subject,  and  for  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  those  glorious  scenes  which  are  at 
present  so  far  removed  beyond  the  limits  of 
natural  vision,  and  the  sphere  of  human  investi- 
gation. 

7^  heaveru  cofMtitule  the  principal  part  of  the 
dhnne  emtpire— compared  with  whidi  our  earth  is 
but  as  an  atom,  and  "  all  nations  are  as  nothing, 
and  are  accounted  to  Jehovah  as  less  than  no- 
thijig  and  vanity."  Vast  as  this  world  may 
appear  to  the  fi^il  beings  that  inhabit  it,  it  pro- 
bably ranks  among  the  smallest  gk>bes  in  the 
universe ;  but  although  it  were  twenty  thousand 
times  more  spacious  than  it  is,  it  would  be  only 
as  a  grain  of  sand  when  compared  with  the 
immensity  of  creation,  and  all  the  events  that 
have  passed  over  its  inhabitants  as  only  a  few  of 
those  ephemercd  transactions  which  crowd  the 
annals  of  eternity.  It  is  throughout  the  bound- 
less regions  of  the  firmament  that  God  is  chiefly 
seen,  and  his  glory  contemplated  by  unnumbered 
intelligences.  It  is  there  that  the  moral  gmn- 
deur  0^  his  dispensations,  and  the  roagntficiBnca 
of  his  works  are  displayed  in  all  their  variety 
•ad  h»tre  to  oountless  orders  of  his  rational  ofi- 


spring,  over  which  he  will  conthiue  etd^nal^to 
preside.  Hence  the  numeroas  allusioos  to  **  the 
heavens,'^  by  the  inspired  writers,  when  the 
majesty  of  God  And  the  glory  of  his  dominions 
are  intended  to  be  illustrated.  **  All  the  gods  of 
the  nations  are  idols ;  but  Jebovah  made  Vie  ftea- 
vene."  "  The  Lord  hath  prepared  hie  throne  m 
the  heavene,  and  his  kingdcnn  raleth  over  all." 
**  By  his  Spirit  he  hath  garnished  tlie  heavens.** 
**  The  heavens  declare  the  gk)ry  of  Jehovah." 
"  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hasi 
ordained — what  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful 
of  him?  or  the  son  of  man,  that  thou  visitest 
him  T*  **  The  heavens,  even  the  heaven  off 
heavens,  cannot  contain  thee.''  **  By  the  word 
of  Jehovah  were  the  heavens  made,  and  oU  the 
hoet  of  them  by  the  spirit  of  his  mouth.*'  *<  The 
heavens  shall  declare  his  righteousness."  *'  Our 
God  is  in  the  heavens,  he  hath  done  whatso- 
ever he  hath  pleased."  "  7^  heavene  ehail  <2s- 
elare  thf  toondere,  O  Lord  P*  **  I  lift  up  mine 
eyes  to  thee,  O  thou  that  dwetteatm  the  heavene." 
<<  Thus  sailh  God  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the 
heavene  and  stretched  them  out.**  '*  The  hea- 
vens for  height  are  unsearchable."  "  As  thd 
heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  groat  is  his 
mercy  toward  them  that  fear  him."  He  is 
""  the  Qod  of  heaven, — he  rideth  on  the  Aeoocis 
qf  heavene  which  he  founded  of  okl ;  heaven  it 
his  throne,  and  the  earth  his  footstool." — ^When 
the  folly  of  idolaters  is  exposed,  when  the  coming 
of  Messiah  is  announced,  and  when  motives  are 
presented  to  invigorate  the  ftdth  and  hqw  of  die 
saints,  Jehovah  is  represented  as  that  oaul^>o• 
tent  Being  who  *^  meteih  out  the  heavens  with  a 
span,  who  spreadeth  them  out  as  a  curtain,  and 
bringeth  forth  their  hosts  by  the  greatness  of  his 
mighu"  *<  Thus  saith  God  the  Lord,  he  that 
created  the  heavens  and  stretched  them  out— 1 
will  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a 
light  of  the  Gentiles." '<'  **  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
tlMt  created  the  heavens— I  said  not  to  the  seed 
of  Jacob,  seek  ye  me  in  vain,"  &c.t  Tbesei 
and  hundreds  of  similar  passages,  evidently  im* 
ply,  that  we  ought  to  contempUte  the  attributea 
of  God  chiefly  in  relation  to  the  display  which  is 
given  of  them  in  the  firmament  of  his  power—* 
that  the  heavens  are  by  far  the  most  extensiva 
portion  of  his  dominions— and  that  the  power 
and  intelligence  displayed  in  the  formattoo  and 
arrangement  of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  lay  a  sura 
foundation  for  the  hope  and  joy,  and  the  futiva 
prospects  of  the  people  of  God. 

In  order  to  form  just  conceptions  of  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  the  heavens,  and  of  the  intelK* 
geooe  of  Him  who  arranged  their  numerous  bosta 
some  of  the  fundameala!  facts  and  principles  oC 
astronomy  require  to  be  understood  and  reoo^ 
nised.    The  order  of  the  bodies  which  eomposa 
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th»  loltf  ffBt«n,  or  other  gjitemi  which  exin  in 
the  univene— the  ibnn  of  thoir  orbittf  their  pro- 
portiooal  distancee  and  periodi  of  revolution— 
their  megoitudes,  rotations,  ▼elocitiee,  and  fh^ 
various  phenomena  which  are  observed  on  their 
aoHacee— the  arrangement  and  positions  of  the 
different  clusters  of  stare— of  the  stellar  and  plan- 
etary 9M6tfl<e,  of  double,  triple,  and  variable  stars, 
and  many  other  general  &cis,  require  to  be  known 
hdbn  the  mind  can  receive  &rther  infi>nnati(ni 
respecting  the  structure  of  the  universe.  It 
may  be  also  necessary,  even  in  a  higher  state 
of  existence,  to  be  acquainted  with  those  contri- 
vances or  artificial  helps  by  which  very  distant 
objects  may  be  brought  near  to  view.  We  know 
by  experience,  in  our  present  state,  that  by 
means  of  teleceopee,  millions  of  stars,  which 
the  unassisted  eye  cannot  discern,  are  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  our  observation,  and 
jiamerous  other  splendid  objects,  which,  with- 
out the  aid  of  these  instruments,  would  have 
been  altogether  concealed  from  our  view.  The 
organs  of  vision,  indeed,  of  the  redeemed  in- 
hi^tants  of  our  globe,  after  the  resurrection, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  wiU  be  capable 
of  taking  in  a  much  more  extensive  range  of 
view  thui  at  present.  They  may  be  endowed 
with  qualities  which  will  enable  them  to  pene- 
trate into  the  depths  of  space  &r  beyond  the 
reneh  of  our  most  powerful  telesoopes,  and  to 
pereeive  with  distinctnesi,  objects  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  billions  of  miles.  Still,  however, 
Ihey  may  require  artificial  aids  to  their  natural 
organs,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  contemplate 
objects  at  still  greater  distanoes.  And  although 
meh  helpe,  to  natural  vision,  analogous  to  our 
Itlsecopes,  may  be  conceived  as  incomparably 
M^erior  to  ours,  yet  the  same  general  principles 
wnst  be  recognised  in  theb  construction.  For, 
as  has  been  already  noticed,  the  light  which 
emanates  from  the  most  distant  stars  consists  of 
the  same  ookHns,  and  is  rofracCed  and  reflected 
by  the  same  laws,  as  the  light  which  is  emitted 
fivn  the  son,  and  which  illuminates  our  terres- 
trial abode ;  and,  consequently,  must  operate  on 
the  organs  of  sentient  beings,  in  those  remote 
regiflos,  in  a  manner  similar  to  its  effects  on  the 
ejeaofman. 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  in  the  future  worU, 
•eoBsiderable  portion  of  our  knowledge  respect- 
ing the  distant  provinces  of  the  divine  empire, 
«d  be  communicated  by  superior  i>eings  who 
liBve  visited  the  diflerent  systems  dispersed 
tfaroogh  the  universe,  and  have  acquired  inlbr- 
tiOB  respecting  their  histocy,  and  theur  physical 
and  BMiral  scenery.  We  learn  from  Scripture, 
that  there  are  intelligences  who  can  wing  their 
way,  in  a  abort  period  of  time,  from  one  worU  to 
■BoilMr.  Saeh  beings,  in  the  oouise  of  a  thoi»> 
mad  esatories,  mnst  have  made  many  extensive 
loan  throogh  the  regions  of  creation,  and  ae- 
\  •  cnawabsoaive  knowtedge  of  the  moit 
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striking  scenes  which  the  universe  displays. 
And,  since  they  have  occasionally  mingled  in 
the  society  (^  men,  and  communicated  intelli-. 
gence  from  heaven  to  earth,  it  is  reasonable  to 
believe,  that  they  will  have  more  frequent  interw 
course  with  redeemed  men  in  a  future  stole,  and 
communicate  the  discoveries  they  have  made 
respecting  the  economy  and  grandeur  of  God's 
universal  empire.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it 
ought  carefully  to  be  observed,  ^t  such  com- 
munications would  neither  be  fully  understood 
nor  appreciated,  unless  the  mind  had  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  the  leading  facta,  and  the 
grand  outlines  of  astronomical  science.  To  en- 
ter into  the  spirit  of  those  sublime  detoihi  which 
angels  or  archangels  might  communicate  respect- 
ing other  systems  and  worlds,  the  mind  muai  bt 
prepared  by  a  knowledge  of  those  principles 
which  have  already  been  ascertained,  and  of 
duMo  discoveries  whidi  have  already  be«i  made 
in  relation  to  the  system  of  the  universe.  Sup- 
pose a  group  of  the  native  tribes  of  New  Hoi- 
kuid  or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a  deuil  of  the 
principal  discoveries  which  modem  astronomers 
have  made  in  the  heavens— it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  convey  to  their  minds  a  dear  conception 
even  of  the  prominent  and  leading  facts  of  this 
acience,  from  the  want  of  those  general  ideas 
which  are  previously  necessary  in  order  to  the 
right  underatanding  of  such  commonicationi. 
Such  wouM  be  the  case  of  men  in  a  future  state, 
in  regard  to  the  communications  of  angelic  me»> 
sengers  from  distant  worlds,  were  their  minds  not 
imbued  with  a  certain  portion  of  astronomical 
knowledge.  They  might  stare,  and  wonder  al 
some  of  the  facts  detailed ;  but  their  ideas  would 
be  vague  and  confused,  and  they  wouU  be  unable 
to  form  clear  and  comprehensive  conceptions  off 
the  various  circumstances  connected  with  the 
scenes  described,  in  all  their  bearings,  aspects, 
and  relations,  and  of  the  indications  they  aUbrd 
of  exquisite  dcill  and  intelligent  design. 

As  the  objects  which  astronomy  explores  am 
unlimited  in  their  range,  they  will  afford  an  ins*> 
hnuttiblt  subject  of  study  and  contemplation  to 
superior  beings,  and  to  mankind  when  placed  hi 
a  higher  sphere  of  existence.  Astronomical  sci* 
ence,  as  having  for  its  object  to  uvestigate  and 
expkire  the  hcu  and  relations  peculiar  to  all  tha 
great  bodies  in  the  universe,  can  never  he  e>- 
hausted;  unless  we  suppose  that  finite  mindt 
will  be  able,'kt  some  future  period  in  duration* 
to  survey  aiid  to  comprehend  all  the  plans  and 
operations  of  the  infinite  Creator.  But  this  is 
evidently  impossible ;  for  "  who  can  by  searching 
find  ont  God?  Who  can  find  out  the  Aknight^ 
to  petlection  ?*'  Afier  millions  of  centuries  &ve 
mn  their  rounds,  new  scenes  of  grandeur  will  bo 
still  bursting  on  the  astonished  mind,  new  regions 
of  creation,  and  new  displays  of  divine  power 
and  wiidoai  will  still  reinain  to  bo  snpkirsd ; 
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J,  tho  flciMwa  of  ulraaomj  will 
■erer  Mrive  mt  alwolule  perfection,  but  will  bs 
in  n  progreMivo  eoane  of  improrenMnt  through 
nil  llie  rerolutionf  of  oiorntty.  In  the  prooeon- 
tion  of  lueh  iaveetigationo,  and  in  tho  contem* 
pintion  of  such  object*  m  thii  aeienee  preoents, 
the  gnuid  aim  of  celestial  inteHigeneea  will  be, 
to  increase  in  the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  God ; 
and,  in  proportion  as  Uieir  views  of  the  glories  of 
his  empire  are  enlarged,  in  a  similar  proportion 
will  their  conceptions  of  his  boundless  attributes 
be  expanded,  aiid  their  praises  and  adorations 
ascend  in  sublimer  strains  to  Him  who  sits  upon 
the  throne  of  the  universe,  who  alone  is  **  worthy 
to  receive  glory,  honour,  and  power,"  from  every 
order  of  his  creatures. 

Since  then,  it  appears,  that  astronomy  is  con- 
versant about  objects  the  most  wonderful  and 
sobiime— einee  these  ol^ects  tend  to  amplify  our 
eonceptions  of  the  divine  attributes — since  a 
dear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  these  objects 
cannot  be  attained  without  the  acquisition  of  a 
certain  portion  of  astronomical  science— since 
the  heavens  constitute  the  principal  part  of  Qod's 
nniversal  empire— since  our  present  views  of  the 
magnificence  of  this  empire  are  so  obscure  and 
circumscribed — since  even  the  information  that 
iBay  be  communicated  on  this  subgeot,  by  other  in- 
telligences, couk)  not  be  fiilly  understood  without 
lome  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  this 
tcienoe— and  since  the  boundless  scenes  it  un* 
felds  present  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  contem- 
plation, and  afibrd  motives  to  stimulate  all  holy 
beings  to  inceesant  adoration— it  woidd  be  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  renovated  men,  in  a  supe- 
rior state  of  existence,  will  remain  in  ignorance 
of  this  subject,  or  that  the  study  of  it  will  ever 
be  discontinued  while  eternity  endures. 

VATUALL  PHILOSOPHT. 

Natural  PkUonphy  is  another  subject  which 
will  doubtless  engage  the  attention  of  regenera- 
ted men  in  a  future  state. 

The  objects  of  this  science  is  to  describe  the 
phenomena  of  the  material  work!,  to  explain 
their  causes,  lo  investigate  the  laws  by  which 
tite  Almighty  directs  the  operations  of  nature, 
and  to  trace  the  exquisite  skill  and  benevolent 
design  vyhich  are  displayed  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe.  Ittembraces  investigations  into 
the  several  powers  and  properties,  qualities  and 
attributes,  motions  and  appearances,  causes  and 
efiects,  of  all  the  bodies  with  which  we  are  sur- 
founded,  and  which  are  obvious  to  our  sensee,— 
auch  as  light,  heat,  odours,  air,  water,  sounds, 
echoes;  the  electrical  and  magneticd  fluids; 
hail,  rain,  snow,  dew,  thunder,  lightning,  the 
rainbow,  paihelia,  winds,  luminous  and  fiery 
meteors,  the  Aurora  Borealis,  and  similar  ob- 
jects in  the  system  of  nature. 

Profli  the  discoveries  of  experinientAl  pidloao- 


phern,  we  have  beea  made  aoqaaiBlad  witb  a 
variety  of  striking  fiiets  and  agmyies  in  the  sy»> 
ten  of  the  universe,  which  display  the  amazing 
energies  of  the  Creator,  and  which  tend  to  ex- 
cite our  admiration  of  the  depths  of  his  wisdom 
and  intelligence.  We  learn  that  the  light  emit- 
ted from  the  sun  and  other  luminous  bodies 
moves  with  a  velocity  equal  to  200,000  miles  in 
a  flscofui  of  time— that  every  ray  o(f  white  light 
is  composed  of  all  the  coburs  in  nature,  blend- 
ed in  certain  proportions— that  the  immense 
variety  of  shades  of  cobun  which  adorns  the 
different  bndsoapos  of  the  earth,  is  not  in  the 
objects  themselves,  but  in  the  light  that  iaUa 
upon  them— and  that  thousands  of  millions  of 
rays  are  incessantly  flying  off  firom  all  visible 
objects,  crossing  and  recroesing  each  other  in  an 
■ifinity  of  directions,  and  yet  conveying  to  every 
eye  that  is  open  to  receive  them,  a  distinct  pic- 
ture of  the  objects  whence  they  proceed.  We 
leara  that  the  atmosphero  which  surrounds  us 
presses  our  bodies  with  a  weight  equal  to  thirty 
thousand  pounds,  that  it  contains  the  principLen 
of  fire  and  flame— that,  in  one  oombination,  it 
wouM  raise  our  aniuHd  spirits  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  eostacy,  and  in  another,  cause  our  im- 
mediate destruction^ — that  is  capable  of  being 
eompressed  into  4K),dOO  times  less  space  than  it 
naturally  occupies— and  that  the  production  off 
sound,  the  lives  of  animals,  and  the  growth  of 
vegetables,  depend  upon  its  various  and  uncea» 
ing  agencies.  We  learn  that  a  certain  fluid 
pervades  all  nature,  which  is  capable  of  giving  a 
thotk  to  the  animal  firarae,  which  shock  may  bn 
comnnmicaiad  in  an  instant  to  a  thousand  ind»< 
viduals — that  this  fluid  moves  with  inconceivan 
Ue  rapidity— that  it  can  be  drawn  fimn  thn 
clouds  in  the  ibrm  of  a  stream  of  fire— 4hat  it 
melts  iron  wire,  increases  the  evaporation  of 
fluids,  destroys  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needln 
and  occasionally  displays  its  energies  among  thn 
ckHids  in  the  form  of  fire-haUs,  hunbent  flames, 
and  forked  lightning.  We  learn  that  the  bodien 
of  birds,  fishes,  quadrupeds,  and  insects,  in  vein* 
tion  to  their  eyes,  feet,  wings,  fins,  and  other 
members,  are  formed  with  admirable  skill,  so  a* 
to  be  exactly  adapted  to  their  various  necessitinn 
and  modes  of  exi8tence,'«nd  that  they  consist  of 
an  infinite  number  of  cootrivaneee  and  adaptn* 
tions  in  order  to  accomplish  the  purpose  intsadU 
ed^ — and  that  the  beaver,  the  bee,  the  ant,  and 
other  insects,  construct  their  habitations,  and 
perform  their  opentions  with  all  the  dull  nad 
precision  of  the  nicest  mathematical  seienc*. 
The  bee,  in  particular,  works,  as  if  it  knew  thn 
highest  branches  of  malhamatios,  which  rwpiirod 
the  genius  of  Mewton  to  discover.— In  short,  ibm 
whole  of  nature  presents  a  scene  of  wondnn 
which,  when  seriously  contemplated,  is  caloiw 
lated  to  expand  the  mtelleetual  powers,  to  rnfian 
the  affections,  and  to  excite  adnuratioB  of  tli» 
•itribntos  of  Ood,  and  the  plan  of  his  pravidoaM. 
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Katunil  PhikMophj  may,  therefore,  be  oomU 
dered  as  a  branch  both  of  the  religion  of  nature, 
and  of  the  religion  of  revelation.  It  removee. 
In  part,  the  veil  which  is  spread  over  the  niya- 
terious  operations  of  nature,  and  discloses  to 
our  view  the  wonders  which  lie  concealed  from 
the  sottish  mnltitude,  <*  who  regard  not  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  nor  consider  the  operations  of  his 
hands."  It  enables  as  to  perceive  the  footsteps  of 
the  Almighty  both  in  his  majestic  movemonts 
•nd  in  his  most  minute  designs ;  for  there  is  not 
a  step  we  can  take  in  the  temple  of  nature,  under 
the  guidance  of  an  enlightened  philosophy,  in 
which  we  do  not  behold  traces  of  inscnitable 
srtsdom  and  design,  and  of  a  benevolence  which 
eitends  its  kind  regards  to  every  rank  of  sensi* 
five  and  intelligent  existence.  It  shows  us  the 
beauty  and  go<Mhies8  of  the  divine  administnip 
lion ;  and  demonstrates,  that  the  communicatioa 
of  happiness  is  the  final  cause  of  all  the  admi- 
rable arrangements  vrtiich  pervade  the  material 
iTfstem.  It  teaches  us,  diat  the  several  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  carried  on  by  means  unooo- 
troOable  by  human  power,  and  far  transcending 
linite  skill  to  plan  or  to  execute.  It  discovers 
tfiose  laws  by  which  the  sovereign  of  the  universe 

rpoms  his  vast  dominions,  and  maintains  them 
midecaying  beanty  and  splendour,  throughout 
slB  ages.  It  thus  enables  us  to  consecrate  the 
universe  into  one  grand  temple,  and,  from  the 
eooteroplation  of  every  object  it  presents,  to  ele- 
vate oir  minds,  and  to  raise  our  voices  in  grate- 
SA  prmises  to  Him  **  who  created  all  things,  and 
lor  whose  pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.*' 
In  the  future  world  there  will  be  abtmdant  scops 
lor  the  prosecution  of  this  subject  to  an  iodeft- 
nite  extent.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  sepa- 
rate  spirits,  after  their  departore  from  this  world, 
the  emplc^rments  in  which  they  engage,  and  the 
iMMmection  in  which  they  stand  to  the  material 
■ystem,  we  can  form  no  dbtinct  conception,  and 
nnst  remain  in  ignorance  till  the  period  arrive 
when  we  shall  be  actually  ushered  into  that  my»* 
tnrious  scene  of  existence.  But,  we  are  assorod, 
that,  after  the  resurrection,  a  nutUrial  world  will 
be  prepared  for  the  habitation  of  the  just,  in 
which  their  connection  with  the  risible  universe 
will  doubtless,  be  far  more  extensive  than  it  is 
at  present ;  and  wherever  a  material  system  ex- 
ists, it  aflfords  scope  for  physical  investigations, 
and  for  the  application  of  the  principles  of  N»- 
tnral  Philosophy.  This  new  world.will  be  pre- 
pared and  arranged  by  divine  wisdom ;  and 
consequently,  will  exhibit  scenes  of  beauty  and 
grandeur,  of  exquisite  contrivance  and  benevo- 
lent design.  For,  if  the  worid  wo  now  inhabit, 
amidst  aU  the  deformities  and  physical  derange- 
inenla  whidi  sin  has  introduced,  displays  so 
many  beautiful  arrangements  and  marks  of  ia- 
tsMigenee  and  skill,  ntoch  more  may  we  conclude, 
that  the  vrorid  in  which  "  righteousness  shall 
4  vsi,**  will  aboondin  everv  tl^  that  can  charm 
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the  eye,  the  ear,  or  the  imagination,  aad  ilkia* 
trale  the  manifbld  wisdom  of  Qod ;  and  of  course 
will  present  a  boundless  field  for  the  most  sub- 
lime investigations  of  sdenoe.  This  world,  in 
many  of  its  arrangements,  will  doubtless  present 
a  variety  of  objects  and  scenes  altogether  diffe- 
rent from  those  we  now  behold,  even  although  the 
same  physical  laws  which  govern  our  terrwtrial 
system  should  stiU  continue  in  operation.  The 
inflection,  refraction  and  reflection  of  light  will 
be  directed  by  the  -same  general  laws,  imd  will 
produce  efiiscts  anak)gouB  to  those  we  now  per^ 
oeive  in  the  scene  around  us ;  but  the  medituaa 
through  which  it  passes,  and  the  various  objects 
by  which  it  is  refracted  and  reflected,  and  many 
other  modifwations  to  which  it  may  be  subjected, 
may  produce  a  variety  of  astoiuahing  efTeetai 
surpassing  every  thing  we  now  beboU,  and  ex- 
hibit scenes  of  beauty  and  magnificence  of  which 
we  can,  at  present,  form  no  distinct  oonoeptionk 
The  science  of  optics,  in  unfolding  to  us  the  nar 
ture  of  light,  and  the  various  properties  of  prisms, 
mirrors,  and  lenses,  has  enabled  us  to  exhibit  ^ 
variety  of  beautiful  and  surprising  effects,  and 
to  perceive  traces  of  infinite  intelligence  in  rela^ 
tkm  to  this  element,  beyond  what  former  ages 
codd  have  believed.  And,  therefore,  we  hava 
reason  to  conclude,  that,  in  the  hand  of  Omni^ 
potence,  when  arranging  other  worUs,  the  ele- 
ment of  light  is  capable  of  being  modiiSed  in  a 
thousand  forms  of  which  we  are  now  ignorant 
so  as  to  produce  the  mostg^ous  and  traq^port^ 
ing  efleela.  There  will  probably  be  no  such 
phenomena  as  thunder,  lighming,  and  fiery  m^ 
teors  hi  the  worU  to  which  I  allude,  but  the 
electrical  fluid,  which  is  the  principal  agent  in 
producing  these  appearances,  and  which  penradea 
every  part  of  nature,  may  operate  in  that  world 
in  a  different  manner,  and,  instead  of  producing 
effects  that  arenerrific  and  appalling,  may  be  an 
agent  for  creating  scenes  which  will  inspire  the 
soul  with  admiration  and  delight.  Some  of  the 
mechanical,  pneumatical,  and  hydrostatical  prin- 
ciples which  enter  into  the  coostniction  of  milU, 
wheel-carriages,  forcing  pumps,  and  steam-en- 
gines, may  not  be  applied  to  the  same  purposes 
in  the  future  worid ;  but  they  may  bo  appUicablo 
to  a  variety  of  other  unknown  purposes  corres- 
ponding to  the  nature  of  that  world,  and  the  cha- 
racter ind  empk>yments  of  its  inhabitants. 

In  such  cases  as  those  now  alluded  to,  and  in 
thoinands  of  others,  there  will  be  ample  scope 
for  the  application  of  all  the  principles  of  natural 
science ;  and  thousands  of  facts  and  principles,  to 
us  imknown,  will  doubtless  be  brought  to  light  by 
the  superior  sagacity  of  tlie  heavenly  inhabitants* 
To  maintain  the  contrary,  would  be,  in  effect, 
to  suppose,  that  the  inhabitants  of  heaven  are  en- 
dowed with  powers  of  intellect  inferior  to  those 
of  the  h^abitants  of  the  earth, -—that  their  know- 
ledge is  less  extensive  than  ours, — that  they  make 
no  prpgresa  in  moral  and  intellectual  auainmeni^ 
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— «nd  thai  tkcy  hsps  no  dflsire  to  eiplore  "  the 
worki  of  tfa«  Lord,  and  to  consider  the  operttMOi 
•r  hit  hMtds.** 

What  has  been  now  atatod  in  relation  to  Natv- 
ral  Phdoaophji  wiU  equally  appl/  to  the  sdeneo 
efCkffmuhy.  This  aeienoe  has  for  its  object  to 
ascertain  the  irst  principles  of  all  bodies,  their 
various  properties  and  coUtinatioos,  their  nodo 
ef  operation,  and  the  efieets  they  produce  in  the 
economy  oTnature.  Its  diseorerief  have  not  onlv 
tinlbkied  many  of  the  admirable  processes  wliioh 
are  going  forward  in  the  animnl,  vegetable,  and 
nrin««l  kingdoms,  hot  have  opened  to  our  view 
many  striking  duplays  of  the  wisdom  and  good- 
aem  of  Qod,  m  prodadng,  by  the  most  simple 
meaoa^  the  most  astonishing  and  benevolent  e^ 


astonishing 

feels.  The  prmeiples  of  this  sdenoa  must,  tber*- 
fbre,  be  applicable,  wherwtr  maU$r  rniiU,  under 
whatever  shape  or  modifieatian  it  may  present 
ilseif ;  and  as  aU  the  worlds  throughout  the  wii- 
verse  are  composed  of  moOrr  compounded  into 
various  forms,  they  must  aftrd  an  ample  range 
ftr  the  investigations  and  rsssarehes  of  chyaaaoal 


kMATOUr  AKD  PBYSIOLOOT. 

^ndtesyawrfPl^yiisftigy  are  subsets  whicn  we 
may  reasonably  conclude^  will  occasionally  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  Tha 
object  of  these  sciences  is,  to  investigate  the  g^ 
neral  structure  and  economy  of  the  animal  frame, 
and  especially  the  parts  and  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body.  The  system  of  organintion  connected 
with  tite  human  fframe  is  the  most  adknhrable 
piece  of  mechanism  which  the  mind  can  contem- 
phUe-— whether  we  consider  tftie  immense  num« 
ner  and  variety  of  iis  parts--4he  nuoMrous  func- 
tions they  pei&rm— the  rapid  movements  which 
are  incessantly  going  forward  throughout  every 
part  of  this  systeow-the  amazing  force  exerted 
by  the  heart  and  nrasdeo— the  processes  of  diges- 
tion and  respiration— the  system  of  veins  and 
arteries  the  articulation  of  the  bones— the  stmc- 
tnrs  and  course  of  the  lymphatics— the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  nerves — the  circulation  of  the  blood 
—the  wonderful  changes,  dissolutions  and  coo> 
binations  continually  going  on — the  chymical  ap- 
paratus adapted  for  eJflTecting  these  purposes 
the  organs  oif  sense  by  whioh  an  intercourse  is 
maintained  with  the  external  world— or,  the  har- 
monious correspondence  of  all  its  parts  and 
functions  with  tlie  agencies  of  the  surrounding 
elements.  From  the  researcbee  of  physiologists 
we  learn,  that  there  are  in  the  human  body,  two 
hundred  and  forty-five  bones  variously  articu- 
lated, each  of  them  having  above  forty  distinct 
scopes  or  intentions ;  and  four  hundred  and  forty- 
six  muscles  of  various  figures  and  magnitudes, 
connected  with  the  bones,  for  producing  the  nu- 
merous movements  of  the  animal  fram»— that 
more  than  a  hundred  of  these  musdee  are  em- 
ployed Sfveiy  time  we  brsatha— that  there  are 


•f  vebs  and  arteiiet  distrftoind 
throughout  every  part  of  tlus  wonderful  system 
— >that  the  whole  mass  of  blood  rushss  with  im- 
mense velocity,  through  these  vessels,  and  through 
the  heart,  fourteen  times  every  hour^— that  respi* 
ration  b  nothing  else  than  a  species  of  eomlm$» 
<jen,  in  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
abaorbed  by  the  Uood,  and  diflbses  heat  and  vi- 
gour throughout  the  system— that  the  lungs  are 
composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  membranous 
cells  or  vesideB  variously  figured,  and  fiill  of  air, 
communicating  on  all  sidm  with  one  another,  and 
that  their  number  amounts  to  at  least  l,700,000f> 
000  that  there  are  above  three  hundred  thow 
sand  millions  of  pores  in  the  glandi  of  the  skin 
which  covers  the  body  of  a  middle  sixed  ann. 
through  which  the  sweat  and  insensible  perspi* 
ration  are  continually  issuing^  that  thonsands  ol 
lacteal  and  lymphatic  tubes  are  absorbing  and 
conveying  nutrisMnt  to  the  blood— that  the  heart, 
in  the  centre  of  the  systeos,  is  exerting  an  ins* 
BMttss  muscular  force,  and  giving  ninety-sis 
thousand  strokes  every  twenty-mnr  hours ;  and 
that  all  this  oowpliBated  system  of  mechantsmg 
and  hundreds  of  other  fimotions  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  nrast  bs  in  constant  action,  in  ordsr  to 


Thissobieet  freouently  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  pious  Psalnunt.  With  an  eye  of  intelli* 
geooe  and  devotion,  he  surveyed  the  curious  oe» 
ganisation  of  the  human  fraoc^  from  the  rode 
eesbryo  inthe  woart)  tothefull  develepement  ef 
aU  its  fimotions; — and,  stniok  with  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  displayed  in  its  fivmation,  hs  raised 
his  thoughts  to Oed  in  gratefiil  adoration.  **l 
will  praiss  thee,"  he  exclaims,  <*  fix*  I  am  fear- 
fiilly  and  wonderfully  made;  marvellous  are  thy 
works!  How  precious  are  thy  wonderful  Qontri* 
vanoes  in  rehition  to  me,  O  God !  How  great 
is  the  sum  of  them!  If  1  shookl  count  them,  th^ 
are  oMre  in  number  than  the  sand."  This  body, 
however,  wonderful  as  its  structure  is,  is  laaUe 
to  decay,  and  must  soon  be  dissohred  in  the  grave. 
But  we  are  assured  that  a  period  is  approachinf , 
when,  **  aH  diat  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  Iba 
voice  of  the  Son  of  Qod,  and  shall  come  forth;" 
when  this  mortal  firame  "  shall  put  on  nmnerfa^ 
itSf"  and  when  that  which  was  sown  in  oorrup* 
tioo  **  shall  be  raised  in  glory,"  If  the  human 
body,  even  in  its  present  state  of  degradation,  ex* 
citmi  the  pious  admiration  of  ihe  Psalmist,  muofa 
more  will  it  appear  worthy  of  our  highest  admi- 
ration, when  it  emerges  from  darkness  and  cor^ 
ruptioo  to  participate  in  the  g^ies  of  an  tns- 
mortal  life.  Its  faculties  vill  thai  be  in?igorate«lt 
its  tendency  to  dissolution  destroyed,  every  pria* 
ciple  of  disease  annihilated,  and  every  thing  that 
is  loathsome  and  deformed  for  ever  preventnd. 
Beins  **fiuhioned  like  unto  Christ's  g^ova 
body,"  its  beauty  will  be  exquisite,  its  symnmtiy 
pa&otyiu  aspect  bright  nod  refiUfSDt,  and  ni 
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iDOtloMViMroiiBindiriaible.  Itfsearitive  organs 
will  bo  rooood  and  improved,  and  the  tphore  of 
their  operation  extended.  Its  auditory  organs 
will  be  toned  to  receive  the  nuMt  deligblful  seo^ 
MUiona  from  the  haroKmies  of  ceiestuil  music, 
■ad  its  visual  powers  rendered  capable  of  per- 
eeiTing  the  minutest  objects,  and  penetrating  into 
the  most  distant  regions.  New  senses  and  fiuMil* 
ties  of  perception,  and  new  powers  of  motion, 
itted  to  tramport  it  with  rapid  i^  from  one  por- 
tion of  space  to  another,  wUI,  in  alt  probability, 
be  superadded  to  the  powers  with  which  it  is 
DOW  invested.  And,  surely,  the  contrivances  and 
adaptations  which  most  enter  into  the  strueture 
of  soch  an  organical  frame,  cannot  be  less  curi- 
ous and  exquisite,  nor  display  less  wisdom  and 
intelligence  than  tboto  which  we  now  peroeivo 
in  our  mortal  bodies.  On  the  contrary,  we  most 
necasiarily  suppose  thousands  of  the  most  deli- 
oito  cotttrivaaoes  and  compensations,  different 
from  eveiy  thing  we  can  now  conceive,  tobe  e»- 
■sntially  requisite  in  the  construction  of  an  oiw 
guixed  body  intended  for  perpetual  activity,  and 
Oetined  to  an  uocoktal  duration.— To  inveo- 
tkate  and  io  oontempfaue  the  contrivances  of 
dhine  wisdom  J>y  which  the  elements  of  disease 
and  death  are  for  ever  prevented  from  entering 
into  this  renovated  frame,  and  by  vrhich  it  wiU 
be  preserved  in  undecaying  youth  and  vigour 
throQghout  the  lapse  of  innumerable  ages,  we 
must  necessarily  conclude,  will  form  a  part  of 
the  sf wfies  of  renovated  man  m  die  fhture  world ; 
— 4)or  can  we  help  thinking,  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  wonders  of  the  human  frame  we  now 
loquirs,  may  be  a  preparatory  qualification,  for 
enabling  us  to  form  an  enlightened  and  com- 
prehensive conception  of  the  pqwers,  qualities^ 
and  peculiar  organization,  of  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  after  the  period  of  the  resurrection. 


Another  branch  of  study  in  which  the  saints 
in  heaven  will  engage,  is  Hittmy,  Histoiy 
contains  a  record  of  past  foots  and  events ;  and 
makes  us  acquainted  with  transactions  which 
happened  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  before 
vre  were  brought  into  existence.  When  viewed 
in  its  proper  light,  ft  may  be  considered  as  no- 
thing ebe  than  a  detail  of  the  operations  of 
Divine  Providence  in  relation  to  the  moral  in- 
telligences of  this  worU.  Tt  illustrates  the  cha- 
racter of  the  human  race,  and  the  deep  and 
universsl  depravity  in  which  they  are  involved ; 
and  displays  the  rectitude  of  the  character  of 
Ood,  and  the  equity  of  bis  moral  administra- 
tion. 

History,  therefore,  will  form  a  prominent  ob- 
ject of  study  among  the  celestial  inhabitants,  as 
nraishiag  those  materials  which  will  illustrate 
die  ways  of  Profvidenee  and  display  the  wisdom 
aad  r^jhteoonieH  of  Jehovah  in  his  govenmeot 


of  the  wbrld.    At  present  we  caa  ooatenplate 
only  a  fow  scaUered  fragments  of  the  history  ef 
mankind.    Of  the  history  of  some  nations  we 
are  altogether  ignorant ;  and  of  the  history  ef 
others  we  have  only  a  few  unconnected  deOuls, 
blended  with  fabulous  narrations  and  extrava- 
gant fictions.    Of  no  natkin  whauver  have  we 
an  eiUirt  history  composed  of  authentic  mat^ 
rials ;  and  consequently,  we  perceive  only  sobm 
broken  and  detached  links  in  tbe  chain  of  the 
divine  dispensations,  and  are  unable  to  survqr 
the  whole  of  God*s  procedure  towards  our  race, 
in  one  unbroken  series,  from  the  creation  to  the 
present  time.    We  know  nothing  decisively  re- 
specting the  p9riod  during  which  man  remaiaed 
in  a  state  of  innoconoe,  nor  of  the  particalar 
transactions  and  events  that  happened  previoM 
to  his  foil.    And  how  little  do  we  know  of  the 
state  of  mankind,  of  the  events  which  befell 
them,  and  of  the  civil  and  religious  anangenaeaia 
wiiich  existed,  during  the  period   of  sixteen 
hundred  years  which  intervened  between  the 
creatioa  and  the  deluge,  though  the  work!  waa 
then  more  fertile  and  populous  than  it  has  ever 
since  been?    How  little  do  we  know  of  tlis 
state  of  mankind  immediately  previous  to  the 
flood,  of  the  scenes  of  consternation  and  terror 
which  must  have  been  displayed  over  all  the 
earth,  when  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were 
broken  up,  and  the  cataracts  of  heaven  opened, 
and  of  the  dreadfiil  eoBCBssioo  of  the  eleBMntooC 
nature,  when  the  solid  strata  of  the  earth  were 
rent  asunder,  when  the  foundations  of  the.  moua* 
tains  were  overturned,  and  the  whole  surfoceref 
the  globe  transformed  into  one  boundless  oceaaf 
How  little  do  we  know  of  the  circumstaaces 
which  attended  the  gradual  rise  of  klohitry,  and 
of  tbe  origin  of  the  great  empires  into  which  the 
world  has  been  divided  ?    How  little  do  we  know 
even  oi  the  hiitory  of  the  Jewish  nation,  posterior 
to  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity? 
Whither  were  the  tea  tribes  of  Israel  scattered 
among  the  nations,  what  events  have  be&llen 
them,  and  in  what  countries  are  they  now  to  be 
found  ?    Of  the  history  of  all  die  nations  in  the 
worid  (the  Jews  only  excepted)  from  the  time  of 
the  deluge  to  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  a  period  of 
nearly  two  thousand  years,  we  remain  in  pro- 
found ignorance.    And  yet,  during  that  kmg 
period,  Ood  had  not  forsaken  the  earth ;  bis  dis- 
pensations towards  his  rational  ofl&pring  were 
still  going  forward,  empires  were  rising  and  de- 
clining, one  generation  passing  away,  and  another 
generation  coming,  and  thouasnds  of  millions  of 
mankind  ushered  into  the  eternal  world. — Those 
chasms  in  the  history  of  mankind,  which  hide 
from  our  new  the  greater  portion  of  Gktd's  moral 
dispensations,  will,  doubtless,  be  filled  up  in  the 
eternal  state,  so  that  we  shall  be  enabled  to  take 
a  fun  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  of  the 
divine  procedure,  in  all  its  conneotioos  aad 
heariaga  towwds  every  natioB  opoa  earth. 
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But  (he  bittory  dCman  U  not  the  Miy  topic  in 
thif  department  of  Itnowledge,  that  will  occupy 
Ibe  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven.  The 
hiatory  of  on^ett— of  their  ftcultiea,  intercourses, 
and  emplojnieots— of  their  modes  of  communi- 
cation with  each  other— of  their  different  embas- 
sies to  distant  worlds—^  the  transactions  which 
have  taken  phwe  in  their  society— and  of  the 
revolutions  through  which  they  may  have  passed 
—the  history  of  apoUaU  angels—the  cause  of 
fbeir  fall  and  the  circumstances  with  which  it 
was  attended— the  plans  they  have  been  purs(|ing 
•noe  that  periodi  and  the  means  by  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  in- 
ftrnal  devices  will  doubtless  ibrm  a  portion  of 
the  bistoiy  of  divine  dispensations,  which  **  the 
■aints  in  light"  will  be  permitted  to  contemplate. 
Over  this  part  of  the  divine  economy  a  veil  of 
darkness  is  spread,  which,  vre  have  reason  to 
believe,  will  be  withdrawn,  when  that  which  is 
peHect  is  come,  and,  **  when  we  shall  know  even 
•a  also  we  are  known."-»It  is  also  probable,  that 
Ihe  leading  fiiKts  in  relation  to  the  history  of  other 
worids  win  be  disclosed  to  iheir  view.  The  his- 
tory of  the  different  planets  in  the  solar  system, 
and  of  those  which  are  oonneeted  with  other 
■ystems  in-  the  universe  the  periods  of  their 
oreation,  the  character  of  theb  inhabitants,  the 
changes  through  which  they  have  passed,  ihe  pe- 
CMliar  dispensations  of  Providence  towaids  them, 
and  many  other  particolarB,  may  be  gradually 
laid  open  to  the  *<  redeemed  from  among  men," 
ibr  enlarging  their  views  of  the  divine  govem- 
ntnU  By  means  of  such  oommimications  they 
win  acquire  a  clearer  and  more  distinct  oon- 
oeptton  of  the  moral  character  and  aUributes  of 
God,  of  the  rectitude  of  his  administrations,  and 
of  "  his  maiiifokl  wisdom  "  in  the  various  modes 
by  which  be  governs  the  different  provinces  of 
his  vast  empire.  Under  the  impressians  which 
sooh  views  will  produce,  they  will  rejoice  in  the 
divine  government,  and  join  with  rapttu-e  in  the 
mmg  of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song 
of  we  Lamb,  laying,  "  Great  and  marvellous 
are  thy  works,  Lord  God  Almighty !  Ju$t  and 
true  arethfwayt,  ihau  King  of  $ainU  !** 

Thus  I  have  briefly  stated,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  some  of  those  brandies  of  science  which 
will  be  recognised  by  the  righteous  in  a  future 
state.  Several  other  deparunents  of  scientific 
knowledge  might  have  been  specified ;  but  my 
intention  simply  was,  to  present  to  ibe  view  of 
the  reader,  a  few  specimens  as  iUu9tratioos  of  my 
general  position,  "  that  science  must  be  consi- 
oered  as  having  a  relation  to  a  future  world."  If 
it  be  admitted  that  any  one  science  will  be  cul- 
tivated in  heaven,  it  will  foUdw,  that  the  greater 
part  if  not  the  whole,  of  those  sciences  which 
I  ring  to  light  the  treasures  of  usefiil  knowledge, 
will  likewise  be  prosecuted  by  superior  intelli- 
For  all  the  useful  soieaoet  have  an  inti« 


mate  connexion  with  each  other;  so  that  an  tth 
quaintance  with  one  department  of  knowledge  I0 
essentially  requisite  to  a  clear  and  comprebeiH 
sive  view  of  another.  Astronomy  supposes  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonome- 
try, conic  sections,  and  other  paru  of  mathema* 
tics ;  experimental  ph|joeophy  supposes  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  natural  history  and  physiology, 
and  is  intimately  connected  with  chymistry,  mi* 
nerak»gy  and  botany ;  and  anatomy  and  physiology 
suppose  a  knowledge  of  the  leading  principles 
of  hydrostatics,  pneumatics,  and  optics.  The 
principles  of  one  science  run  into  another,  and 
reflect  a  mutual  lustre  on  each  other,  so  that  all 
the  sciences,  when  properly  conducted,  and 
viewed  in  their  true  light,  have  but  one  oligect  in 
view,  namely,  to  ascertain  the  &cts  existing  in 
the  universe,  their  connexions  and  relations,  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  governed,  and  the  UIus* 
trations  they  afford  of  the  power,  wisdom  and 
benevolenoe  of  the  Creator. 

In  order  to  elucuiate  this  topic  a  little  fiurtber, 
the  IblUming  brief  remarks  may  be  stated.— It  it 
admitted,  by  every  .believer  in  Revelation,*'  that* 
at  the  close  of  the  present  arrangements  respect* 
ing  our  worldt  '*  AU  that  are  m  their  graves  shall 
be  raised  to  life ;"  and  that,  however  different 
'the  constitution  of  these  new-roodelled  bodiea 
may  be  from  their  present  state  of  organization^ 
they  will  still  be  maUrial  vehicles,  furnished  with 
organs  of  sensation  as  the  medium  of  perception 
to  the  immaterial  spirit.  In  what  manner  the 
disembodied  spirit  views  material  objects  and  re- 
lations, and  applies  the  knowledge  of  them  whidi 
it  acquired  while  united  to  an  organical  structure, 
we  can  have  no  conception  whatever,  till  we  bo 
actually  ushefed  into  the  separate  state;  and 
therefore,  the  dMcrvations  already  made,  or 
which  may  yet  be  thrown  out  on  this  subject,  aro 
not  intended  to  apply  to  the  intermediate  stat« 
of  the  spirits  of  good  men.  That  state,  whau 
ever  may  be  the  modiu  of  perception  and  eiyoj- 
ment  in  it,  is  a  state  of  imperfection,  and,  in 
some  respects,  an  unnatural  stale,  if  we  suppose 
that  the  spirit  is  not  connected  with  any  material 
vehicle. — Now,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  spirits 
of  the  just,  at  the  general  resurrection,  are  to  bo 
reunited  to  maUrial  organical  structures,  it  must 
also  be  admitted,  tliat  those  structures  must  baro 
some  nuiterial  substratum  on  which  to  rest,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  material  world  or  habitation  in 
which  they  may  reside.  This  last  position  i« 
also  as  evident,  from  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  first.  For,  while  we  are  infbnmod 
that  the  elementary  parts  of  our  globe  shall  bo 
dissolved,  we  are  at  the  same  time  assured,  thai 
*'  nw>  heaomi  and  a  new  emrth*^  shall  be  pro* 
pared,  **  wherein  the  righteous  shall  dwell  ^— » 
that  is,  a  world  purified  from  physical  and  moral 
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•vfl,  Bod  fitted  to  the  rmomitd  tkxAtwB  of  the 
redeemed,  wiD  be  prepared  in  loine  part  of  the 
■lireree,  for  the  reaidence  of  the  just. 

In  reference  to  the  loeaHty,  and  the  circum- 
llanoea  of  our  future  destination ,  there  appear  to  be 
tnly  four  or  fire  suppositions  that  can  be  formed. 
Either,  I.  The  worl^  we  now  inhabit  will  be 
tew-modelled,  after  the  general  conflagrationi 
%nd  furnished  as  a  proper  place  of  residence  (br 
ha  renovated  inhabitants ;— or,  2.  Some  of  the 
globes  now  existing  in  other  regions  of  space,  to 
which  the  holy  inhabitants  of  our  world  will  be 
transported,  may  be  allotted  as  the  more  perroa- 
Bent  habitation  of  the  just ;— or,  S.  Some  new 
globe  or  world  will  be  immediately  created, 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  redeemed  men, 
and  adorned  with  scenery  fitted  to  call  forth  into 
exercise  their  renovated  powers; — or,  4.  The 
redeemed  inhabitants  of  heaven  may  be  permit- 
ted to  transport  themselves  from  one  region  or 
world  to  another,  and  be  furnished  with  faculties 
and  vehicles  for  this  purpose ;— or,  5.  Afler  re- 
maining for  a  certain  lapse  of  ages  in  that  parti- 
cular world  to  which  they  shall  be  introduced 
immediately  after  the  resurrection,  they  maj^ 
transported  to  another  region  of  the  universe,  to 
contemplate  a  new  scene  of  creating  power  and 
intelligence,  and  afterwards  pass,  at  distant  in- 
tervals, through  a  sucoessive  series  of  transporta- 
tions, in  order  to  obtain  more  ample  prospects  of 
the  riches  and  glory  oTGod's  univer«al  kingdom. 

In  all  these  cases,  whatever  supposition  we 
may  adopt  as  most  probable,  the  general  la  we 
which  now  govern  the  universe,  and  the  general 
relations  of  the  great  bodies  in  the  universe  to 
etch  other  wilt  remain,  on  the  whoJc,  unchanged ; 
unless  wc  adopt  the  unreasonable  and  extrava- 
gant supposition,  that  the  whole  frame  of  Jeho- 
vah^s  empire  will  be  unhinged  and  overturned, 
for  the  sake  of  our  world,  which,  when  compared 
with  the  whole  system  of  nature,  is  but  an  un- 
distinguishable  atom  amidst  the  loimensity  of 
rjrv^'s  vvorks.  With  eqiml  rerxson  might  wo  sup- 
poae,  that  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
planet  which  revolves  around  the  star  Siriuf,  or 
the  catastrophe  which  may  have  befidlen  the 
planets  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  must 
necessarily  involve  in  them  the  destruction  of 
the  terraqueous  globe. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  globe 
we  now  inhabit,  with  its  surrounding  atmoephere, 
■hall  be  cleared  from  the  physicu  evils  which 
■ow  exist,  and  undergo  a  new  arrangement  to 
render  it  fit  for  being  the  abode  of  holy  intelli- 
gences in  a  fiiture  state.  On  this  supposition, 
would  not  the  general  relatum  of  thmgt  in  the 
oniverse  rensain  materially  the  same  as  at  pre- 
sent? The  wide  expanse  of  the  firmament,  and 
aO  die  orbs  it  contains,  would  present  thp  same 
general  arrangenoent  and  rehuion  to  each  other 
which  thejr  now  do.  Sopposing  this  new-mo- 
delled worid  to  be  of  a  spherical  or  spheroidal 


fipve^wfaich  appears  to  be  the  general  froes  of 
all  the  great  bodies  in  the  unirerse  with  whiek 
we  are  acquainted— there  would  then  exist  oer^ 
tain  properties  and  relations  between  circles  cat- 
ting each  other  at  right  angles,  or  in  any  other 
direction  {  or,  in  other  wonls,  between  an  eqoai- 
tor  and  poles,  parallels  and  meridians,  he.  as  at 
present.  The  direction  of  its  motion,  the  incli- 
nation of  its  axis,  the  component  parts  of  its 
surface  and  atmosphere,  and  other  oircumstance^ 
might  be  changed,  which  would  produce  an 
immense  variety  of  phenomena,  diflenmt  from 
what  now  takes  place ;  but  the  same  general 
principles  of  geography,  astronomy,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  chymistry  and  mechanics,  which  apply 
to  all  the  various  relations  of  material  objects 
wherever  existing,  would  also  be  applicable  in 
the  present  case ;  and,  consequently,  such  sci> 
ences  would  be  recognised  and  cultivated,  and 
the  principles  on  whidi  they  are  built,  reasoned 
and  acted  upon,  though  in  a  more  perfect  man- 
ner than  at  present,  in  this  new  world  and  new 
order  of  things.  Such  sciences,  therefore,  as 
flow  fi-om  the  natural  and  neeeesaiy  relatione  of 
material  objects,  and  which  tend  to  direct  us  in 
our  conceptions  of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the 
great  Architect  of  nature,  nmst  be  known  and 
cultivated  in  a  future  world,  where  rational  spirits 
are  united  to  an  organioal  strocture,  and  related 
to  a  material  system ;  and  oonsequently,  if  the 
elementary  and  fundamental  principles  of  snob 
sciences  be  not  acquired  now,  they  will  resMite 
to  be  acquired  hereafier.. 

The  remarks  now  stated,  with  a  few  modifioa- 
tions,  will  apply  to  any  of  the  other  suppositions 
which  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the  plaee  and 
circumstances  of  our  fiiture  destinatien.^Bven 
although  the  relations  of  external  objects  and 
their  various  properties,  in  the  future  worU,  were 
altogether  difierent  firom  thoee  which  obtain  in 
the  preeent  state  of  things,  still,  it  woakl  be 
useful  and  highly  gratifying  to  the  mind,  to  be 
enabled  to  compare  the  one  with  the  other,  and 
to  perceive  how  the  divine  wisdom  is  displayen 
in  every  mode  and  variety  of  existence.  No 
possible  mode  of  material  existence,  however, 
can  be  conceived  to  exist,  to  which  some  of  the 
ehementary  principlee  of  scientific  knowledge  do 
not  apply. 

There  are,  indeed,  several  arts  and  sciences 
which  more  immediately  respect  the  present 
world,  and  our  relations  in  it,  which  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  subjects  of  investigation  in  a  ib- 
ture  state  of  happy  existence.  The  study  off 
languagee — which  forms  a  prominent  object  of 
attention  with  many  of  those  who  declaim  on  the 
vanity  of  human  science— the  study  of  medioioe 
as  a  practical  art;  the  study  of  civil  and  nuini* 
dpal  law ;  the  study  of  political  eoonomy,  be- 
.raldry  and  fortification ;  the  arts  of  war,  fkrrieiyi 
falconry,  hunting  and  fishing;  the  arts  of  the 
manofkfttursr,  clothier,  dyer,  tee.— In  short,  sD  - 
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thoM  art!  and  icieiicet  which  have  their  finmda- 
Uon  in  the  moral  deprarity  of  our  nature,  will,  of 
oourse,  paaa  away,  as  exercises  which  were  p^ 
culiar  to  the  deranged  state  of  our  terrestrial 
habitation,  and  the  degraded  condition  of  its 
inhabitants ;  and  which,  therefore,  can  have  no 
place  in  a  scene  of  moral  perfection.  But  the 
principles  of  the  mathematics,  and  the  axioms 
on  which  they  are  built,  the  truths  of  natural 
philosophy,  astronomy,  geography,  mechanics, 
and  similar  sciences,  will  be  recognised,  and 
fi»rm  the  basis  of  reasoning  and  of  action,  so 
long  as  we  are  sentient  beings,  and  have  a  rela- 
tion to  the  material  system  of  the  universe.  Ma- 
ny truths,  indeed,  which  now  require  much  study, 
and  long  and  intricate  trains  of  reasoning  before 
they  can  be  acquired,  may  be  perceived  by  sim- 
ple intuition,  or,  at  least,  be  more  easily  and 
rapidly  apprehended  than  at  present  If  a  genius 
like  that  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  could  perceive  at 
A  glance,  the  truth  of  Euclid's  propositions  in 
geometry,  without  attending  to  every  part  of  the 
process  requisite  for  ordinary  minds,  we  may 
reasonably  conclude,  that,  in  a  world  where  the 
^ysical  and  moral  obstructions  to  intellectual 
energy  are  removed,  every  science,  and  every 
relation  subsisting  among  corporeal  and  intelleo- 
Cna!  beings,  will  be  more  clearly,  rapidly,  and 
Oomurehensively  perceived  and  understood. 

Many  striking  instances  have  occasionly  oc« 
durred,  of  the  capacity  and  vigour  of  the  human 
niod,  even  amidst  the  obscurities,  and  the  ob- 
structions to  mental  activity  which  exist  in  the 
present  state  of  things.  The  illuslrious  Pasco/, 
■0  leM  celebraled  for  his  piety  than  for  his  intel- 
Itctual  acquirements,  when  under  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  while  immersed  in  the  study 
of  languages,  without  books,  and  without  an  in- 
ttruetor,  discovered  and  demonstrated  most  of 
the  propositions  in  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  be- 
fore he  knew  that  such  a  book  was  in  exist- 
Mce — to  the  astonishment  of  every  mathemati- 
cian ;  so  that,  at  that  early  age,  he  was  an  in- 
ventor of  geometrical  science.  He  afterwards 
made  some  experiments  and  discoveries  on  the 
nature  of  sound,  and  on  the  weight  of  the  air, 
•nd  denxmatrated  the  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere :  and,  at  the  age  of  aixteen,  composed  a 
treatise  on  Conk  StethnM,  which  in  the  judg- 
ment of  men  of  the  greatest  abilities,  was  viewed 
•s  an  astonishing  effort  of  the  human  mind.  At 
nineteen  years  of  age,  he  invented  an  arithme- 
tical  machine  by  which  calculations  are  made, 
not  only  without  the  help  of  a  pen,  but  even  with- 
out a  person's  knowing  a  single  rule  in  arithme^ 
tic;  and  by  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  had 
noquired  a  proBciency  in  almost  every  branch 
of  human  knowledge,  when  his  mind  became 
entirely  afaaorbed  in  tlie  exercises  of  religion.— 
The  celebrated  Ontiut,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
only  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  the  university  of 
h^fdua,  maintained  publio  thesea  in  mathe- 


matics, philosophy  and  law,  with  imiversal  ap* 
plause.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  ventured  to 
form  literary  plans  which  required  an  amazing 
extent  of  knowledge ;  and  he  executed  them  in 
fuch  perfection,  that  the  literary  world  was  stnick 
with  astonishment  At  this  early  age  he  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Martianut  Capdki,  and 
acquitted  himself  of  the  task  in  a  manner  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  greatest  sdiolara 
of  the  age.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
on  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and  pleaded 
his  first  cause  at  Ddf,'  with  the  greatest  reputa^ 
tion,  having  previously  made  an  extraordinary 
progress  in  die  knowledge  of  the  sciences.— 
The  AdminAU  CricfUonf  who  received  Us  edu- 
cation at  Pferth  and  St  Andrews,  by  the  time 
he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year,  was  master  of 
ten  languages,  and  had  gono  through  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences  as  they  were  then  under- 
stood. At  Paris  he  one  day  engaged  in  a  dis- 
putation, which  lasted  nine  hpurs,  in  the  presence 
of  three  thousand  auditors,  again^  four  doctors  of 
the  church  and  fifty  masters,  on  every  subject 
they  could  propose,  and  having  silenced  all  his  an- 
tagonists, he  came  off  amidst  uie  kMdest  acdam** 
tions,  though  he  had  spent  no  time  in  previous 
preparation  for  the  contest — GosMwit,  a  cele- 
brated philosopher  of  France,  at  the  age  of  four, 
"  declaimed  little  sermons  of  his  own  composi- 
tion ;  at  the  age  of  seven,  spent  vrhole  nights  in 
observing  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  oC 
which  he  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge 
4X  sixteen,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ine- 
toric  at  EHgne,  and  at  the  age  of  ninetesiBi  he 
was  elected  professor  of  phikMopby  in  the  onW 
versityof  Aix.  His  vast  knowledge  of  phikieophy 
and  mathematics  was  ornament^  by  a  sincere 
attachment  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  life 
formed  upon  its  principles  and  precepts.— /sre- 
miah  Homae,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  annate 
of  astronomy,  before  he  atuined  the  age  of 
seventeen,  had  acquired,  solely  by  his  own  indus- 
try, and  the  help  of  a  few  Latin  authors,  a  most 
oxtensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy, 
and  of  the  branches  of  mathematical  learning 
connected  with  it.  He  composed  astronomical 
tables  for  himself,  and  corrected  the  errors  of  the 
most  celebrated  astronomers  of  his  time.  He 
calculated  a  transit  of  the  planet  Venus  aeroas 
the  sun's  disk,  and  was  the  first  of  mortals  who 
behdd  this  singular  phenomenon,  whidi  is  now 
considered  of  so  much  importance  in  astronomi- 
cal science.  Sir  Isaae^  Newton,  the  feme  of 
whose  genius  has  extended  over  the  whole  ei- 
vilized  worid,  made  his  great  disooveriee  in  geo- 
metry and  fluxions,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  Uf 
two  celebraled  works,  his  *<  PrindpUf  and  *<  Op^ 
tia,**  by  the  time  he  was  twenty4bur  years  of  age; 


and  yet  these  works  contain  so  many  abatnet 

onlythefirsti 
mathematicians  are  qoalified  to  understand  and 


profound  and  sublime  truths,  that  only  the  first  rale 
mathematicians  are  qoalified  to  understand  and 
•ppreeiato  them.    In  leamlaf  malhematiciiW ' 
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dU  aot  study  the  gMoietrj  of  Eudid,  who  i 
ed  to  bioi  too  plain  and  simplo,  and  unworthy  of 
taking  up  his  time.  He  understood  him  almost 
before  he  read  htm  ;  and  a  cast  of  his  eye  upon 
the  contents  of  his  theorems,  was  sufficient  to 
make  him  roaster  a£  their  demonstrations.—- 
Amidst  all  ihe  sublime  investigations  of  phy- 
•tical  and  mathematical  science  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, and  amidst  the  variety  of  books  he  had 
eonstanily  before  him,  the  BtbU  was  that  which 
he  studied  with  the  greatest  application;  and 
bis  meekness  and  mode^  were  no  less  admira- 
ble than  the  variety  and  extent  of  his  intellectual 
toquirements.-^.  Pkii^  Barrader,  who  died 
iU  Halle  in  1740,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
age,  was  endowed  with  extraordinary  powers  of 
memory  and  comprehension  of  mind.  At  the 
age  of  five,  he  imderstood  the  Gre^,  Latin, 
German  and  French  languages ;  at  the  age  d* 
nine  he  could  ttanslate  any  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  into  Latin,  and  coukl  repeat  the 
whole  Hebrew  Psalter  ;  and  before  he  had  com- 
pleted his  tenth  year,  he  drew  up  a  Hebrew  lexi- 
'  oon  of  uncommon  and  difficult  words,  to  which  he 
added  many  curious  critical  remarks.  In  his 
thirteenth  year  he  published,  in  two  volumes  oc- 
tavo, a  translation  from  the  Hebrew  of  Rabbi 
Benjamin's  "  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Af- 
rica," with  historical  and  critical  notes  and  dis- 
sertations ;  the  wlwle  of  which  he  completed  in 
four  months.  In  tne  midst  of  these  studies,  he 
prosecuted  philosophical  and  mathematical  pur- 
suits, and  in  his  fomteenth  year  invented  a  me- 
thod of  discovering  the  kmgitude  at  sea,  which  ex- 
hibited the  strongest  madks  of  superior  abilities. 
In  one  winter  he  read  twenty  great  folios,  with 
\1  the  attention  of  a  vast  comprehensive  miud. 
Such  rapid  progress  in  inteUectual  acquire- 
rnewd  strikingly  evinces  the  vigour  and  oompre- 
beosion  of  the  human  faculties ;  and  if  such 
varied  and  extensive  acquisitions  in  knowledge 
can  be  atuined,  even  anudst  the  frailties  and 
physical  impediments  of  this  mortal  state,  it  is 
easy  to  conceive,  with  what  energy  and  rapidity 
the  most  sublime  investigations  may  be  prosecu- 
ted in  the  future  worid,  when  the  spirit  is  con- 
nected witb^an  incorruptible  bcdy,  fitted  to  ac- 
cooBpany  it  in  all  its  movements ;  and  when  every 
moral  <^struction  which  now  impedes  its  activity 
ifaall  be  completely  removed.  The  flights  of  the 
lofUest  genius  that  ever  appeared  aa  earth,  when 
compared  with  the  rapid  movements  and  com- 
prebennve  views  of  the  heavenly  inhabitants, 
may  be  no  more  than  as  the  flutterings  of  a  mi- 
crcaoopic  insect,  to  the  sublime  flights  of  the 
•oaring  eagle.  When  endowed  with  new  and 
▼igoroos  senses,  and  full  scope  isaflbrded  for  ex- 
•ning  all  the  energies  of  their  renovated  facul- 
ties, they  may  be  enabled  to  trace  out  the  hidden 
ffprings  ofnaturs^s  operations,  to  pwsue  tbe  oooraes 
A  tfa«  heavenly  bodies,  in  their  most  distant  and 
npid  ow««r,  aiid  to  survey  the  whole  chain  of  mor* 
11 


al  dispensations  in  reference  not  only  to  the  btmHiB 
race,  but  to  the  inhabitants  of  numerous  workb. 

I  shall  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject  with 
an  observation  oe  twO|  whidi  may  tend  to  iUu»> 
trate  and  corroborate  the  preceding  remarks. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
our  knowledge  in  the  fijttuv  world,  will  not  be  . 
diminished,  but  increased  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
This  is  expressly  declared  in  the  Sacred  Records* 
**  Now  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  then 
&ce  to  face.  Now  we  know  in  part,  but  then 
shall  we  know,  even  as  also  we  are  known,'*  1 
Cor.  xiii.  12.  This  passage  intimates,  not  <ml^ 
that  our  knowledge  in  a  future  state  shall  ba 
enlarged,  but  that  it  shall  be  increased  to  an 
extent  to  which  we  can,  at  present,  affix  no  limits. 
And  if  our  intellectual  views  shall  be  immensely 
expanded  in  the  realms  of  light,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured  that  all  those  branches  of  useful  sclenes 
which  assist  us  in  exploring  the  operations  of  the 
Almighty,  will  not  only  be  cultivated,  but  carried 
to  their  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  For  the 
faculties  we  now  possess  will  not  <mly  remain 
in  action,  but  will  be  strengthened  and  invtgon^ 
ted ;  and  the  range  of  objects  on  which  they  will 
be  employed  will  be  indefinitely  extended.  To 
suppose  otherwise,  would  be  to  suppose  man  to 
be  deprived  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  of 
the  faculty  of  reasoning,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  confines  of  tho  eternal  world.'*'  When  we 
enter  that  world  we  carry  with  us  the  moral  and 
intellectual  faculties,  of  which  we  are  now  con- 
scious, and,  along  with  them,  all  those  ideas  and 
all  that  knowledge  which  we  acquired  in  the 
present  state.  To  imagine  that  our  present  &- 
culties  win  be  euentiaUy  changed,  and  the  ideas 
we  have  hitherto  acquired  totally  lost,  wouU  be 
nearly  tbe  same  as  to  suppose  that,  on  entering 
the  invisible  state,  men  will  be  transformed  into 
a  new  order  of  beings,  or  be  altogether  annitfl- 
lated.  And,  if  oi^r  present  knowledge  shall  not 
be  destroyed  at  death,  it  must  form  the  ground- 
work of  all  the  future  improvements  we  may 
make,  and  of  all  thedlMoveries  that  may  be  un- 
folded to  our  view  in  the  eternal  state. 

Again,  the  superior  intellectual  views  which 
some  individuals  shall  possess  beyond  others, 
Will  constitute  the  principal  distinction  between 
redeemed  men  in  the  heavenly  state.  The  prin- 
cipal preparation  for  heaven  will  oomist  in  re- 
newed dispositions  of  mind«-in  the  full  exercise 

'  An  old  Welch  minister,  while  (»e  day  pursuing 
bis  studies,  his  wife  being  m  the  room,  was  suddenly 
interrupted  by  her  asking  him  a  question,whlch  has 
not  alvrays  been  so  satisfactorily  answered—**  John 
Erans,  do  you  think  we  shall  be  known  to  each  otbei 
in  heaven  f '  Without  hesitation  he  replied,— "  To  be 
sore  we  shall,— do  you  think  we  shall  be  greaurfwUM 
there,  than  we  are  here.**— If  the  reader  keep  In  mind 
that  our  knowledge  in  heaven  will  be  i»icraa«eel,  and 
not  diminished ;  or,  In  other  words,  that  we  sbaQ 
not  be  "greater  fools  there  than  we  are  here,**  ho 
wui  beat  no  loss  to  apprsdato  aU  that  I  havs  bttha» 
to  stated  on  this  sob)sou 
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of  love  to  God,  tnd  love  Co  all  ■ubordimte  bdj 
lateUigencee,  mod  in  mil  ihe  divertifiad  ramific*- 
tions  of  action  into  which  thete  grand  principles 
fteceaaarily  diTorge.  When  arrived  at  that  happy 
world  the  eainta  wiB  (eel  themselvee  to  be  all 
equal, — aa  thej  were  once  "  children  of  diaobe* 
dience  ereo  as  others,"  as  thej  were  all  redeemed 
*<  by  the  predoos  blood  of  Christ,''  as  they  were 
renewed  by  the  infltaence  of  the  Spirit  of  grace, 
— es  they  stand  m  the  relation  of  brethren  in 
Christ,  and  **sods  and  daughters  of  the  Lord 
God  Almighty,"  as  they  are  the  oompanions  of 
angels,  and  kings  and  priests  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  aU.  Without  the  exercise  of  holy  dis- 
^ittons,  hearen  could  not  exist,  although  its 
mhabilants  had  reached  the  highcnrt  pitch  of  in- 
tellectual improvement ;— and  all  who  shall  ulti- 
mately be  admitted  into  that  happy  state,  will 
M  that  they  are  eternally  indebted  lor  the  pri- 
▼ileges  and  the  felicity  they  enjoy,  to  *'  Him  that 
fits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  who  was 
■lain,  and  redeemed  them  to  God  by  his  blood." 
Bat,  notwithstanding,  there  will  be  a  consider- 
able difference,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  in 
regard  to  the  ssjNmsiM  o^  cAcv*  MteOseluaf  oioot. 
In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  the?  can  be  all  equal.  Suppose  a  Negro 
riave,  who  had  been  recently  converted  toCbns- 
tianity,  and  a  profound  Christian  philosopher,  to 
mtter  the  eteroal  world  at  the  same  time,  is  it 
reasonable  to  believe,  that  there  would  be  no  di^ 
fereoce  in  the  amplitude  of  their  intellectual 
views?  They  would  both  feel  themselves  deli- 
vered from  sin  and  sorrow,  they  would  be  filled 
with  admiration  and  wonder  at  the  new  scenes 
which  opened  to  their  view,  and  would  be  in- 
spired with  the  most  lively  emotions  of  humility 
and  reverence ;  but  if  each  of  them  carried  along 
with  him  that  portion  of  knowledge  which  he 
acquired  in  the  present  life,  there  Shoved  to  be 
a  consighraUe  difference  in  the  comprehension 
of  their  views  and  the  range  of  their  intellectual 
Acuities;  imlestf  we  suppose  that  a  change 
amounting  to  a  miracle  was  effected  in  the  mind 
of  the  Negro,  whose  mental  views  were  pre- 
viously circumscribed  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  And,  to  suppose  such  a  miracle  wrought 
in  eveiy  individual  case,  would  not  only  be  con- 
trary to  every  thing  we  know  of  the  general  plan 
of  the  divine  procedure, ,  but  would  destroy 
almoA  every  motive  that  should  now  induce  us 
to  make  progress  "  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  our  views  of 
the  works  and  dispensations  of  the  Almighty. 
In  the  oourse  of  ages,  indeed,  the  Negro  may 
equal  the  phibsopher  in  the  extent  of  his  intel- 
lectual acquisitions;  but,  in  the  first  instance, 
both  Scripture*  and  reason  declare,  that  t  dif- 
ference must  exist,  unless  the  laws  which  govern 
the  inteUeetoal  wurid  be  entirely  subverted.  Can 
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we  suppose,  hit  a  moment,  thift  an  igMfwit  pro* 
iligate,  who  has  been  brought  to  repentance, 
and  to  *'  the  knowledge  of  the  truth,"  only  a  few  , 
hours  bdfore  bis  entrance  into  the  world  of  spf* 
rits,  shall,  at  the  moment  he  has  arrived  fas  the 
world  of  bliss,  acquire  those  enlarged  concep* 
tions  of  divine  truth,  which  an  Owen,  a  Watts, 
a  Doddridfe,  or  a  Dwight,  attained  at  the  same 
stage  of  their  existence  ?  or  that  a  Hottentot, 
who  bad  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  Cbris« 
tMuiity  only  during  the  last  month  of  his  life, 
shall  enter  into  heaven  with  the  expansive  views 
of  a  Newton  or  a  Boyle  ?  Such  a  supposition 
wouM  involve  a  reflection  on  the  loisdom  of  the 
divine  administration,  and  would  lead  us  to  cen> 
dude,  that  all  the  labour  bestowed  by  the  iDon* 
trious  characters  now  aQuded  to,  in  order  to  im« 
prove  m  the  knowledge  of  divine  subjects}  was 
quite  unnecessary,  and  even  somewhat  approach- 
ing to  egregious  trifling. 

Not  only  will  the  views  of  the  saints  in  heaven 
be  different  in  point  of  expansion  and  extent,  but 
their  love  to  God,  and  the  virtues  and  graces 
which  flow  fixmi  this  principle,  will  be  diminished 
or  increased,  or,  at  least,  somewhat  modified  4»y 
the  narrowness  or  expansion  of  their  intellectual 
views.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  more  we 
know  of  Grod  the  more  ardently  ^hall  we  love 
him, — it  will  follow,  that,  in  proportion  as  we 
acquire  a  comprehensive  an^  enlightened  view 
of  the  operations  of  CJod  in  the  works  of  creation, 
in  the  scheme  of  providence,  and  in  the  plan  of 
redemption,  in  «  similar  proportion  will  our  kyve 
and  adoration  of  his  excellencies  be  ardent  and 
expansive.  In  this  point  of  view,  **  the  saints 
in  light"  will  make  improvement  in  holiness^ 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  eternity,  though,  at 
every  stage  of  their  existence,  they  will  eigoy 
pure  and  unmingled  Miss.  Every  science  they  cul< 
tivate,  and  every  stage  to  which  they  advance  in 
intellectual  improvement,  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
cover new  glories  in  the  divine  character,  which 
will  raise  their  affections  to  Gtod  still  higher, 
and  render  their  c<Hiformity  to  his  moral  image 
more  complete. 

It  has  ffeqaently  been  a  subject  of  discussioB 
among  theologians,  "  Whether  there  shall  bo 
degrees  of  glory  in  heaven."  This  questioa 
may  be  easily  settled,  if  there  be  any  weight  in 
the  remarks  and  considerations  now  stated.  In 
so  far  as  there  is  a  difllerence  in  the  vigour  and 
expansion  of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  the 
amplitude  of  objects  they  are  enabled  to  embrace, 
in  so  fer  may  there  be  said  to  be  *f  degrees  of 
glory  :"  and  a  superiority,  in  this  respect,  may  be 
considered  as  the  natural  reward  which  accom- 
panies thedilig^t  improvement  of  our  time  awl 
feculties  upon  earth,  though  such  adistinctioa  can 
never  be  supposed  to  produce  any  disposition 
approaching  to  envy,  as  so  fivquently  happens  in 
the  present  state.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be 
Bopfwaed  to  prodaoa  a  holy  emulation  to  tnygyn 
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^mef  &oi^)  to  cahifito  e?«ry  branch  of  coIm- 
tki  foieaee,  and  to  increaae  in  the  knowledge  of 
Ood.  In  oorroboration  of  these  riews,  we  are 
lold  in  Scripture,  that  the  reward  bestowed  on 
those  senrants  to  whom  talents  were  intrusted, 
was  in  proportion  to  the  improvement  they  had 
made ;  and  that,  at  the  clqse  of  time,  the  saints 
will  present  an  appearance  analogous  to  that  of 
the  spangled  firmament ;  for  **  as  one  star  di^ 
lereth  from  another  star  in  glory,  so  also  is  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead.*^  And  the  reason  of 
this  difference  is  intimated  bj  the  prophet  Da- 
niel, **  They  that  excel  in  wisdom  shall  shine  as 
the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  erer 
and  ever." 

If  the  remarks  row  stated  have  any  solid  foun- 
<iatioo,  it  will  foUow,  that  what  is  generally  term- 
ed Aacflft^  S0MII0S,  ought  not  to  be  indiscriminately 
ooaddered  as  having  a  relation  merely  to  the 
present  world.  Such  an  idea  would  tend  to 
damp  oar  ardour  in  the  prosecution  of  scientific 
knowledge,  and  immensely  to  lessen  its  value. 
He  who  prosecotea  science  as  a  subject  of  specu- 
latim  merely  in  reference  to  the  contracted  span 
of  human  life,  acts  from  very  mean  and  narrow 
views,  and  oMy  oe  considered,  in  some  points  of 
view,  as  little  superior  to  the  avaricious  man 
«irbose  mind  is  completely  absorbed  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  perishing  treasures  of  this  world. 
The  Christian  philosopher,  who  traces  the  per^ 
fections  and  the  agency  of  God  in  every  object 
of  his  investigation,  ought  to  consider  his  present 
pursuits  as  the  commeocement  of  a  course  of 
improvemeiit  which  will  have  no  termination — 
as  introductory  to  the  employments  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  higher  state  of  existence— and  as 
affording  him  a  more  advantageous  outset  into 
that  better  world  than  happens  to  those  who  are 
destitute  of  his  enlarged  views.  For  the  more 
we  know  at  present  of  the  wonders  of  infinite 
power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  in  the  material 
works  of  the  Almighty,  it  b  obvious,  that  the 
better  prepared  we  shall  be  for  more  enlarged 
contemplations  d*them  at  a  future  period,  and 
the  greater  pleasure  shall  we  fed  in  beholding 
those  objects  and  operations,  which  are  now  hid 
in  obscurity,  unveiled  to  view. 

In  throwing  out  the  preceding  refiectioos,  I 
am  &r  from  pretending  to  determine  the  particu- 
lar arrangements  whidi  the  Almighty  has  form- 
ed in  relation  to  our  future  destinatiMi,  or  the 
particular  circunutances  which  may  exist  in 
other  worlds.  These  things  lie  altogether  be- 
jcbA  the  range  of  our  investigation,  and  must, 
therefore,  remain  inscrutable  in  our  present  state. 
But  there  are  certain  general  principles  or  re- 
lations which  necessarily  flow  firom  the  nature  of 
things,  which  most  be  considered  as  included 
mtmn  ai^  particular  arrangements  which  may 
be  forawa;  tad,  it  m  such  general  principles 


only  to  which  I  refer.— Nor  shooU  it  be  oonsi* 
dered  as  presumption,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
these  general  principles  or  necessary  relatiooi  of 
things.  The  Creator  evidently  intended  we 
should  know  them ;  since  he  has  exhibited  such 
an  immense  variety  of  his  works  before  us,  and 
has  bestowed  upon  us  faculties  adequate  to  ei- 
plore  their  magnitude  and  arrangement,  to  in- 
vestigate the  laws  which  direct  their  motions, 
and  to  perceive  their  connection  and  dependency, 
and  some  of  the  grand  designs  for  which  they 
were  intended. 

To  every  thing  that  has  just  now  been  stated 
in  relation  to  the  prosecution  of  science  in  the 
celestial  world,  I  am  aware  it  will  be  objected 
by  some,  that  such  knowledge,  if  it  be  requisite 
in  a  future  state,  will  be  acquired  by  immediate 
mtuition,  or  communicated  in  a  direct  manor  by 
the  Creator  himself. — For  such  an  assumption, 
however,  though  fi^uenUy  reiterated,  there  m 
no  foundation  in  any  passage  of  Scripture  when 
rationally  interpreted ;  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
clearest  dictates  of  reason.  It  is  contrary  to  eve- 
ry regular  mode  with  which  we  are  aoquamted, 
li^  which  rational  beings  are  conducted  to  know- 
ledge and  happiness ;  it  wouki  imply  a  continued 
miracle— it  wouki  supersede  the  use  of  the  intel- 
lectual faculty— and  it  wouki  ultimately  detract 
from  the  felicity  of  intelligent  agents.  For, 
a  great  part  of  the  happiness  of  finite  intelli-: 
gences  arise  fi-oro  the  gradual  evolution  of  truth, 
in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  their  rational 
powers.  Were  all  our  knowledge  in  a  future 
state  to  be  acquired  by  immediate  intuition,  or 
by  direct  supernatural  communicatioits  from  the 
Deity,  our  rational  faculties  would,,  in  many 
respects,  be  bestowed  in  vain.  It  appears  to  bo 
one  of  the  main  designs  for  which  these  faculties 
were  bestowed,  that  we  might  be  directed  in  the 
prosecution  of  knowledge,  and  led  to  deduce^ 
fi-om  the  scenes  of  the  visible  universe,  those 
conclusions  which  will  gradually  expand  our  views 
of  the  plans  and  perfections  of  its  Almighty  Ai»- 
thor.  Adam,  when  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
(and  his  condition  in  that  stale,  as  a  moral  agent 
was  precisely  similar  to  the  state  of  good  meli 
in  a  foture  world,  except  his  liability  to  fiJl) 
was  not  acquainttti,  in  the  first  instance,  witn 
every  object  in  the  world  in  which  he  was 
placed,  and  their  various  relations  to  each  other. 
He  could  not  know,  for  example,  the  peculiar 
scenery  of  nature  which  existed  on  the  side  of 
the  globe  opposite  to  that  on  which  he  was 
placed.  He  must  have  exercised  his  senses,  his 
locomotive  faculties,  and  his  reasoning  powers, 
and  made  observations  and  experimental  re- 
searches of  various  kinds,  before  he  became 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  structure,  the 
order  and  beauty  of  his  terrestrial  habitation. — 
For  to  suppose  man,  b  any  state,  a  mere  pas- 
sive subject  of  intellectual  and  external  hnpre^ 
34 
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lioos,  would  be,  to  reduce  him  to  something  like 
«  mere  machine  ;  and  would  imply  a  subversion 
of  ajl  the  established  laws  which  regulate  the 
operations  of  matter  and  intellect  throughout  the 
universe. 

We  know,  likewise,  that  truth  is  gradually 
developed  even  to  superior  intelligences.  The 
Oianifoki  wisdom  of  God  in  reference  to  the 
church,  and  the  plans  of  his  grace  in  relation  to 
the  Qentile  world,  were,  m  some  measure,  veiled 
to  the  angeb,  till  the  (acts  of  the  death  and  re- 
Mirrection  of  Christ,  and  the  preadiing  and  mir- 
acles of  the  Apostles  were  exhibited  to  their 
view  ;*  and  hence  thej  are  represented  as  "  de- 
airing  to  look  into,**  or  pryin^^  with  avidity  into 
the  mjrsteries  of  redemption  ;  which  evidently 
implieSi  the  active  exertion  of  their  powers  of 
reason  and  intelligence,  and  their  gradual  ad- 
vancement in  the  knowledge  of  the  purposes  and 
plans  of  the  Almighty.  And,  if  beings  far  su- 
perior to  man  in  intellectual  capacity,  acquire 
tlleir  knowledge  in  a  gradwd  manner,  by  refleo- 


tion  on  the  divine  dispensatione,  and  tike  emh 
cise  of  their  mental  powers,  it  is  unreasoBsUs 
to  suppose,  that  man,  even  in  a  higher  sphere  of 
existence,  will  acquire  all  his  knowledge  at  oaoe^ 
or  without  the  exertion  of  thoee  inteUectu^  «•- 
ergies  with  which  ho  is  endowed. 

In  short,  were  the  saints  in  heaven  to  aoquirt 
all  their  knowledge  as  soon  as  they  entend  on 
that  scene  of  happiness,  we  nrast  suppose  then 
endowed  with  capacities,  not  only  superior  lotfae 
liiost  exalted  seraphim,  but  even  approximatiB| 
to  the  infinite  comprehension  of  die  Deity  him- 
self.  For  the  range  of  investigation  presented 
to  intelligent  beings  is  boundless,  extending  to  aO 
the  objects  and  moral  dtspenaations  of  GM, 
throughout  the  immensity  of  his  empire.  And 
could  we  suppose  finite  minds  capable  of  em- 
bracing the  whole  of  this  range  of  objects  at  one 
comprehensive  grasp,  their  mental  energy  wodd 
soon  be  destroyed,  and  their  felicity  tenmnkte ; 
for  they  couU  look  forward  to  no  &rther  expan* 
■ion  of  their  views,  nor  to  a  succession  of  a  new 
range  of  objects  and  operationa  thmugb  aO  tho 
future  ages  of  eternity. 


PART  III. 


OK  TBB  AIDS  VBtCH  TOB  D1800VEBIES  OF  SCIENCE  AFFORD,  FOR  ENABLING  US  TO  VOBM 
A  CONCEPTION  OF  THE  PERPETUAL  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  CELESTUL  INHABITANTS  Off 
KNOWLEDQI  AND  FEUCITY* 


On  the  subject  of  a  future  world,  and  the  exer- 
cises and  enjoyments  of  its  inhabitants,  many 
foolish  and  inaccurate  conceptions  have  prevail- 
ed, even  in  the  Christian  worM.  We  are  as- 
sured, that  the  foundation  of  the  felicity  to  be 
enjoyed  in  that  world,  rests  on  the  absence  of 
every  evil,  and  the  attainment  of  moral  perfeo" 
tion-^that  the  principle  of  depravity  must  be 
deatroyed,  and  the  affections  purified  and  refined, 
before  we  can  enjoy  "  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.**  These  ate  principles  which 
are  clearly  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  which  are 
accordant  to  the  dictates  of  sound  reason,  and 
which  are  generally  recognised  by  the  various 
sections  of  the  religious  world.  But  the  greater 
part  of  Christians  rest  contented  with  the  most 
Vftffue  and  incorrect  ideasof  the  felicity  of  heaven, 
and  talk  and  write  about  it  in  so  loose  and  figu- 
rative a  manner,  as  can  convey  no  rational  nor 
definite  conception  of  the  sublime  contemplations 
and  employments  of  celestial  intelligences.  In- 
stead of  eliciting,  fiiom  the  metaphorical  language 
of  Scriptupe,  the  itUa$  intended  to  be  conveyed, 
they  enideavour  to  expand  nnd  ramify  the  figures 
employed  by  the  sacred  writers  still  farther, 
heaping  metaphor  upon  metaphor,  and  epithet 
upon  epithet,  and  blending  a  number  of  discord- 
ant ideM,  tiQ  the  image  or  picture  presented  to 


(he  mind  assumes  the  semblance  of  a  splendid 
chaotic  mass,  or  of  a  dazzUng  but  undefined  me- 
teor. The  term  Qiory,  and  its  kindred  epithets, 
have  been  reiterated  a  thousand  times  in  descrip* 
tions  of  the  heavenly  state  ; — the  redeemed  hava 
been  represeuted  as  assembled  in  one  vast  crowd 
above  the  visible  concave  of  the  sky,  adorned 
with  **  starry  crowns,**  drinkhig  at  "  ciystal 
fountains,"  and  making  "  the  vault  of  heaven 
ring**  with  their  loud  scclamations.  The  Re* 
deemer  himself  has  been  exhibited  as  suspended 
like  a  statue  in  the  heavens  above  this  immenae 
crowd,  crowned  with  diadems,  and  encirdod 
with  a  refulgent  splendour,  while  the  assonbljr 
of  the  heavenly  inhabitants  were  incemantly  ga»» 
ing  on  this  object,  tike  a  crowd  of  spectatom 
gaxing  at.  the  motion  of  an  air  balloon,  or  of  % 
splendid  meteor.  Such  representations  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  idem  inUnaed  to  be  conv^ed  hy 
the  metaphorical  language  of  Inspiration,  when 
stripped  of  its  drapery.  They  can  convejMioth* 
ing  but  a  meagre  and  distorted  conoeptionoF  tho 
employments  of  the  celestial  state,  and  tend  only 
to  bewilder  the  imagination,  and  to  '^dtrkea 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledce." 

Hence  it  has  happened,  that  certara  infidel  aoofk 
iers  have  been  led  to  conclude,  (hat  die  Christimii 
Heaven  is  not  anoli^act  to  be  desired';  aMl  lMiy« 
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6«4MM^  4Mltt6d»  lUt  "Uwy  could  M  no 
pksMire  IB  bviog  Buspended  for  ever  in  «ii  ethe- 
real region,  aad  peffNfttiaal\]r  •iogiog  psaimf  and 
Ii|wii  to  the  BteciuJ  "— hui  idea  of  heaveo  whioh 
it  loo  firequendy  conveyed,  by  dM  vague  and 
diMorteddeecriptionB  which  have  been  given  of 
the  exeraisea  and  entertainments  of  the  future 


There  is  an  intimate  comiectioa  between  the 
woid  and  the  works  of  Qod:  they  reflect  a  nuitual 
lustre  OB  each  other ;  and  the  discoveries  naade 
in  the  latter,  are  calculated  to  expand  our  ooh- 
coptions  and  to  direct  our  views,  of  the  revela- 
tioBS  contained  in  the  fbrmer.  Without  taking 
into  account  the  sublime  manifestations  of  the 
Deity,  exhibited  in  his  visible  creation,  our  ideaii 
of  celestial  bliss  must  be  very  vague  and  confit- 
sed,  and  our  hopes  of  full  and  perpetwd  eqoyment 
in  the  future  stale,  extremely  feeble  and  languid. 
Prom  the  very  constitution  of  the  human  mind, 
it  appears,  that  in  order  to  enjoy  ttninterrupted 
happiness,  without  satiety  or  disgust,  it  is  reijui* 
tile  that  nmo  objects  and  new  trains  of  thought 
be  oontinaally  opening  to  view.  A  perpetual  re- 
oorrenoe  of  the  same  objects  and-percepliona, 
however  suhlime  in  thenwehrea,  and  however  {»• 
tnretting  and  deH^hlful  they  may  have  been  lek 
ttt  one  period,  cannot  aierd  uninteiiupltJ  grati* 
ficationto  mtnds  endovred  withcapacioot  powsrt, 
and  capable  of  ranging  Aswigh  die  deptht  tf 
iflsmeRsi^r.  But  all  the  objeottia  this  MUunary 
work)  and  its  enviroiu,  and  aU  ike  events  raeoiti^ 
«d  in  sacred  and  profiine  history,  are  not  soffit 
dent  to  tfDcopy  (he  expansive  minds  of  renovated 
intelligencet  for  a  mtHion  of  ages,  much  test 
lltfou|ghout  an  endless  duralioa  of  existense.  A 
Mries  of  objects  and  of  moral  dispensations, 
more  extensive  than  those  immediately  connecU 
ed  with  the  gk>be  we  inhabit,  most,  therefore, 
be  supposed  to  engage  the  attention  of  *Mhe 
spirits  of  just  meo  made  perfect,*'  during  the  t^ 
folutions  of  eternal  ages ;  in  order  that  dieir  fer- 
eahies  may  be  gratified  and  expanded--that  new 
.  riows  of  the  <livine  character  may  be  unfolded-* 
and  that  in  the  contemplation  of  his  perfectiont, 
fliey  may  enjoy  a  perpetuity  of.  bliss. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  asserted  by  some,  thai 
**  the  mysteries  of  redemption  wiH  be  sufficient 
to  aflbrd  scope  for  the  deKghtfol  investigation  of 
the  sainu  to  all  eternity.**  It  is  readily  admitted, 
that  contemplations  of  the  divine  perfeciioBB,  as 
displayed  in  human  redemption,  and  of  the  sti^ 
naodoos  &cts  which  relate  to  that  economy,  will 
oksid  themselves  with  all  the  other  exercises  of. 
redeeoied  intetligences.  While  their  inteHectnl 
bcolties  are  taking  the  most  extensive  ranga 
Sttougfa  the  domhiions  of  Him  who  sits  np«n  die 
Arone  of  univeml  natnre,  they  wHl  never  forget 
thatk>ve  !<  whii^  brought  them  from  darkness  fa 
Figlit,*'  and  from  the  depdks  of  misery  to  ikia 
spteodoars  of  eternal  day.  Th«ir  gretcM  and 
ingnphaatpimittiVjU  asctndto  the  Firtbsrof 


gkiry,  and  to  the  Lanib  who  was  slain,  far  mter 
and  tver.  But,  at  the  same  time,  die  range  of 
objects  comprised  within  the  scheme  of  hKleoip- 
tion,  in  its  referrace  to  human  beings,  caimot  be 
supposed,  without  the  aid  of  ether  Mgects  of  con- 
templation, to  afford  full  and  uninterrupted  scope 
to  the  Ihculties  of  the  saints  in  heaven,  through- 
out an  unlimited  duration. — This  wiQ  appear,  if 
we  endeavour  to  analyze  some  of  the  objects 
presented  to  our  view  in  the  economy  of  re- 
demption. 

In  the  first  phu»,  it  may  be  noticed,  that  a 
veil  of  mystery  surrounds  several  parts  of  tha 
plan  of  redemption.  '*  Ood  mantfestad  in  tha 
flesh,**  the  intimate  onion  of  the  eternal  self- 
existent  Deity  with  **  the  man  Christ  Jesus,**— 
is  a  mjTstery  impenetrable  to  finite  minds.  But 
the  eternity,  the  omnipresence,  and  the  om- 
niscience of  the  Deiiy,  are  equally  mysterious; 
for  they  are  equally  incomprehensible,  and  must 
for  ever  remain  incomprehensible  to  all  limited 
intelligences.  It  is  equally  incomprehensible, 
that  a  sensitive  being  should  exist,  furnished  with 
all  the  organs  and  functions  requisite  for  animal 
life,  and  yet  of  a  size  ten  thousand  times  lens 
than  a  mite.  These  are  fects  which  must  ha 
admitled  on  tlie  evideaee  of  sense  and  of  reasoB, 
hat  they  Me  abogefher  beyond, the  sphere  of  our 
comprehension.— Now,  an  dyect  which  iavolvea 
a  myitery  oanaot  be  supposed  la  exercise  and 
entertain  the  mind  through  atamiiy,  oonsideFM 
eimply  as  inttmpnheimbk,  without  being  atta- 
ciatad  with  ether  objecta  which  lie  withm  tha 
range  of  fiaita  oompreheasioB;  otherwise,  r^ 
flections  oa  the  eteiaity  aad  oaMiipreseBce  of 
God,  considered  purely  as  abstractioBs  of  tha 
mkid,  might  gratify  the  intetteoiual  faculties,  m 
the  foture  world,  in  as  high  a  degree  as  anjr 
thing  that  is  mysterious  ia  the  scheme  of  ra> 
demption.  Biit  it  is -quite  evident,  that  petpa* 
tual  refkction  oa  infinite  space  and  eternal  durtN 
tion,  abttractly  considered,  cannot  produce  a 
very  high  degree  of  mental  ei^oyment,  unleay 
when  considered  in  dieir  relation  to  objects  moco 
definite  and  coB^lrehensible.  Such  oonteo^ila* 
tions,  however,  wiU,  doubtless,  be  mingled  with 
all  the  other  views  and  investigations  of  die  sainii 
in  the  heavenly  worUI.  In  proportion  as  ifae^ 
advance  through  myriads  of  ages  in  the  coar«e  iC 
mlimited  duration,  aad  n  proportion  to  the  «»> 
larged  views  they  will  acquire,  of  tha  distaaeta 
and  magnitudes  of  the  aumerous  bodies  whioh 
diversify  (beregioas  of  the  universe,  their  ideaa 
of  inflaite  space,  and  of  eternal  duration,  willba 
greatly  expanded.  For  we  can  acquire  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  space,  only  by  coo^taring  the  die* 
laaoes  and  hulks  of  maierial  objects  with  saa 
anotherr-and  ofdaratiou  by  die  trains  of  thoa|*<i, 
derived  flamteastUe  objesitt,  which  pass  threTig^ 
our  mMs,  and,  iam  the  periodical  istehnisifc 
cf  materW  tlbjeclBaMand  aa^Theeame  ikaagt 
may  be  affinatd  in  lalaOoB  to  all  diat  it  I 
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rioui  in  the  econooiy  of  hmnui  redemptioo ;  and, 
if  what  has  been  now  said  be  admitted,  it  will 
fcllow  that  such  mysteries,  considered  merely  as 
kcomprehensible  realities,  could  not  afford  a 
rapturous  train  of  thought  to  entertain  the  mind 
throughout  the  ages  of  eternity.  It  is  definite 
and  tangible  objects,  and  not  abstract  mysteries, 
that  constitute  the  proper  subject  of  contempla- 
tion to  a  rational  mind.  For  although  we  were 
to  ponder  on  what  is  incomprehensible,  such  as 
the  eternity  of  Grod,  for  millions  of  years,  we 
should  be  OS  far  from  comprehending  it,  or  acqui- 
^rinff  any  new  ideas  respecting  it,  at  the  end  of 
tu<»  a  period,  as  at  the  present  moment. 

In  the  next  place,  redemption  may  be  consi^ 
dered  in  reference  to  the  iroportant/ae<<  connect- 
ed with  it,  in  which  poim  of  view,  chiefly,  it  be- 
comes a  tangible  otgect  for  the  exercise  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man  .These 
lacts  relate  ehher  to  the  <<  man  Christ  Jesus,  the 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,"  or  to  the 
•aints  whose  redemption  he  procured.  The 
feneral  fiicts  which  relate  to  Christ,  while  be 
VDJoumed  in  our  world,  are  recorded  in  the  New 
Testament  by  the  Evangelists.  These  compre- 
hend his  miraculous  conception,  and  the  circum- 
atances  which  attended  his  birth;  his  private 
lesidence  in  Nazareth ;  his  joumies  as  a  public 
teacher  through  the  land  of  Judea ;  his  miracles, 
■nflerings,  crucifixion, resurrection,  and  ascension 
to  heaven.  There  is  doubtless  a  variety  o'f  inter- 
esting facts,  besides  those  recorded  in  the  Gtoe- 
pels,  with  which  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  to 
become  acquainted :  such  as,  the  manner  in  which 
Im  spent  hu  life,  from  the  period  of  the  first  dawn- 
ings  of  reason,  to  the  time  of  his  commencing  his 
public  administrations— Uie  various  trains  of 
thought  that  ptfiMod  through  his  mind — the  men- 
tal and  corporeal  exercises  in  which  he  engaged 
—the  social  intercourses  in  which  he  mineled^ 
Ifae  topics  of  conversation  he  suggested— the 
Amusements  (if  any)  in  which  he  indulged— the 
pious  exercises  and  sublime  contemplations  in 
which  be  engaged,  when  retired  from  the  haunts 
and  the  society  of  men  ;— «nd  particularly  those 
grand  and  important  transactions  in  which  he 
has  been  employed,  since  that  moment  when 
a  doud  interposed  between  his  glorified  body, 
and  the  eyes  of  his  disciples,  afler  his  ascent 
fren  Mount  Olivet — ^What  regions  of  the  mate- 
rial universe  he  passed  through  in  hk  triumphant 
accent— what  inteUigence  of  his  achievements  he 
esBTeyed  to  other  worlds — what  portion  of  the 
immensity  of  space,  or  what  globe  or  material 
fabric  is  the  scene  of  hu  m<M«  immediate  resi- 
dence— what  are  the  external  splendours  and  p^ 
eiiliarities  of  that  glorious  world— what  inter- 
oowae  he  has  with  the  spirits  of  just  men  mads 
psffect;  with  Enoch  and  Elijah,  who  are  akeady 
ramished  with  bodies,  and  with  other  orders  d* 
eeleatiai  intelligenoes— what  scenes  and  move- 
I  will  take  place  in  that  world,  when  he  is 


about  to  return  to  our  terreatrial  ^ibera,  to  mail' 
mon  an  the  tribes  of  men  to  the  general  judgi- 
ment?  The  facts  in  relation  to  these,  and  simi- 
lar circumstances,  still  remain  to  be  discAMea, 
and  the  future  details  which  may  be  given  ol 
such  interesting  particulars,  cannot  &il  to  be 
highly  gratifying  to  every  one  of  the  **  redeemed 
from  amons  men."  But  still,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  afthoogh  the  details  respecting  each  of 
the  facts  to  which  I  allude,  were  to  occupy  the 
period  of  a  thousand  years,  tbe  subject  would 
soon  be  exhausted,  if  other  events  and  circum- 
stances, and  another  train  of  divine  dispensations 
were  not  at  tbe  same  time  presented  to  view ; 
and  the  future  periods  of  eternal  duration  would 
be  destitute  of  that  oartety  and  novelty  of  pros- 
pect which  are  requisite  to  secure  perpetual  en- 
joyment. 

The  other  dass  of  bets  relates  to  the  redeem- 
ed themselves,  and  comfMrebends  those  diversified 
circumstances  in  the  course  of  providence,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  salvation,  and  conducted  through  tbe 
scenes  of  mortality  to  the  enjoyment  of  endless 
felicity.  These  will,  no  doubt,  afibrd  topics  of 
interesting  discourse,  to  diversify  and  enliTen 
tbe  exercises  of  the  saints  in  heaven.  But  the 
remark  now  made  in  reference  to  the  other  feds 
alluded  to  aboTe,  is  equally  applicable  here. 
The  series  of  divine  dispensatioos  towards  every 
individual,  though  different  in  a  few  subordin- 
ate particulars,  partakes  of  the  same  diaracter, 
and  wears  the  same  general  aq>ect.  But  although 
the  dispensations  of  Providence  towards  every 
one  of  the  redeemed  were  as  different  from  ano* 
ther  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive,  and  although  a 
hundred  years  were  devoted  to.the  details  fur- 
nished by  every  saint,  eternity  would  not  be  ex- 
hausted by  such  themes  alone. 

Again,  it  has  been  frequently  asserted,  that 
the  saints  in  heaven  will  enjoy  perpetual  rapture 
in  continually  gazing  on  the  glorified  humanity 
of  Christ  Jesus.  The  descriptions  sometimea 
given  of  this  circumstance,  convey  the  idea  of  a 
vast  concourse  of  spectators  gazing  upon  a  re- 
splendent figure  placed  upon  an  eminence  in  the 
Diidst  of  them, — ^which,Burefy,  mtnt  convey  a  very 
imperfect  and  distorted  idea  of  the  sublime  employw 
ments  of  the  saints  in  light.  The  august  splen« 
dours  of  the  "  ma«  Christ  Jesus,**  the  exalted 
station  he  holds  in  the  upper  world,  tbe  occasion- 
al intercourse  which  all  his  saints  will  hold  with 
him,  the  lectures  on  the  plans  and  operations  of 
Deity  with  which  he  may  entertain  them — the 
splendid  scenes  to  which  he  may  guide  them 
— «nd  many  (tther  circumstances — will  excite 
the  most  rapturous  admiration  of  Him  who  Li 
"  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory."— But, 
since  the  glorified  body  of  Christ  is  a  mattrial 
tub$tanc$^  and,  consequently,  limited  to  a  certain 
portion  of  space,  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  al 
all  times  within  the  view  of  every  inhabitant  m 
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Heavva;  and  ^though  iiwer«,  lira  naterUItplen- 
doun  of  liwt  body,  however  august  and  asio- 
Biahiogi  camot  be  auppoaod  to  afford  aew  aixi 
faried  gralificatioo,  throughout  an  aodleat  auc- 
oaaakm  of  duratioo.  He  will  be  chiefly  racogni- 
•ad  aa  the  ileod  of  tiM  redeemed  finnily  of  man, 
"  in  whom  are  hid  aU  the  tieaaures  of  wiadom 
and  knowledge,"  who  will  gradually  reveal  the 
aaerat  oauaaela  of  Ood,  and  direa  hia  lainu  to 
iMae  diaplaya  of  divine  glory  which  will  enligh- 
%m  and  amertain  their  mental  powera.  Thia 
•aeaM  to  be  intimated  in  anch  repreaentatiana  aa 
tiM  fi>llowii^^-»*<  The  Lamb  that  ia  in  the  midst 
af  th^  throne  ahaU  feed  them,  and  ahail  lead 
tfaam  to  living  fenmtaina  of  water.*'  By  direct- 
ing their  attention  to  thooa  objacta  in  which 
they  may  behold  the  moat  augoit  daiplaya  of 
diYina  perfbotion,  and  teaching  them  in  what 

.ponUofviawthayooghttobeoootempUtad,  and 
what  conchMiont  they  ought  to  deduce  from  them, 
'*  ho  win  feed"  the  minds  of  hia  people  with  divine 
knowledge,  and  "  lead  them**  to  those  sublime 
and  tranaparting  traina  of  thought,  which  will  fill 
them  with  **  joy  onspeakaUe  and  full  U*  glory.** 
Thua  it  appeara,  that  neither  the  mysteriea, 
nor  the  leading  faiqta  connected  with  t|ke  plan  of 
redemption,  when  considered  merely  in  relation 
to  human  being»-<an  be  auppoaed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal subjects  of  contemplation  in  the  heavenly 
atate,  nor  aufficient  to  produce  those  diversified 
gratifieatioaa  which  are  requisite  to  insure  per- 
petual enjoyment  to  the  ezpaoded  intellects  of  re- 
deemed men  in  the  futtve  workl— though  such 

-oonteropiations  wiU  undoubtedly  be  intermingled 
with  all  the  other  intelleotual  aurveys  of  the  saints 
!•  glory. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  principal  object  in  view, 
namely,  to  inquire,  what  other  objects  will  em- 
pl<^  the  attention  of  good  men  in  the  worid  to 
come,  and  what  light  £e  material  worka  of  God, 
fHikh  have  been  unfolded  to  our  view,  tend  to 
threw  upon  this  subject. 

The  foundation  of  the  happiness  of  heavenly 
inteUigencea  being  laid  in  the  deatruction  of  every 
principle  of  moral  evil,— in  the  enjoyment  of 
mora]  perfection — and  in  the  removal  of  every 
physical  impediment  to  the  exercise  of  their  in- 
tellectuai  powers — thoy  will  be  fitted  for  the  moat 
proibund  investigations,  and  for  the  most  enlarged 
conlemplationa.  And  one  of  their  chief  employ- 
ments, of  course,  will  be,  to  investigate,  con- 
templatti,  and  admire  the  glory  of  tne  divine 
per^tions.  Hence  it  is  d^lared  in  Scripture 
as  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  saints  in  light, 
that  **  ^  Bhall  see  Ood  m  ht  is**— that  "  they 
shall  see  his  face**— and  that  '<  they  shall  behold 
hia  gtory,** — ^which  ezpreasioas,  and  others  of 
similar  import,  plainly  intimate,  that  they  shall 
aajoy  a  clearer  vision  of  the  divine  glory  than  in 
Hie  present  atate.  But  how  is  this  vision  to  be 
nbtained  ?    The  Deity,  bebg  a  spiritual  < 


pounded  substance,  having  no  viaiUe  ibrm,  nor 
aenatble  quantities,  <*  inhabiting  eternity,**  and 
fiUing  iasmenaity  with  his  presence— his  oMen- 
tial  glory  cannot  farm  an  object  for  the  ddvcf 
99ntemfliaAon  of  any  finite  intelligence.  Hia 
giary^  or,  in  other  words,  the  grandeur  of  his 
perfeotiona,  can  be  traced  only  tei  the  ettemal 
manifestation  which  be  gives  of  himaeir  in  the 
material  creation  which  his  power  haa  bronriit 
into  ezi6tenca*-in  the  varkMS  orders  of  inteHi- 
genees  with  which  he  has  peopled  <!■■■  and  in  hia 
moral  dispensations  towanls  all  worlds  and  be* 
ings  which  now  exist,  or  may  hereafter  akist, 
throughout  his  boondleaa  am]>ira. 

It  is  in  this  pomt  of  view,  that  oar  knowledge 
of  the  material  univeraa  asaiatB  our  oonoeptiona 
of  the  aoanes  of  a  fittnra  atate,  and  throwa  a  re- 
fiilgenoe  of  Ught  on  the  empleymenis,  and  tha 
uaintermpted  pleaaorea  of  the  redeemed  in  bea^ 
ven.  By  the  discoveries  of  modern  science,  in 
the  distant  regions  ef  space,  we  are  fully  assured, 
that  the  attributes  of  the  Deity  have  not  been 
exercised  aoMy  in  the  construction  of  our  sub* 
kmary  sphere,  and  of  the  aerial  hcavena  with 
which  it  is  encompassed,  nor  hia  provMential 
regards  confined  to  the  transactions  of  the  firail 
behigs  that  dwell  upca  Its  suiftoe,  but  extend  to  the 
remotest  spaces  of  the  nniverae.  We  know,  that 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  oiv  lerreatrial  abode,  the 
Aimighty  has  displayed  hia  omnipoteoee  in  fiwn- 
ing  worids  which,  in  magniitide,  and  ia  splendour 
of  aooompaniments,  &r  surpass  this  globe  on 
which  we. dwell.  The  eleven  planetary  bediea 
which,  in  common  with  the  earth,  revolve  about 
the  sun,  contain  a  mass  of  matter  two  thousand 
five  hundred  times  greater,  and  an  extent  of  aur- 
face  sufficient  to  support  an  aaaemblage  of  inhap 
bitanta  three  hundred  times  more  numerous  than 
in  the  worid  which  we  inhabit.  The  divine  lois- 
dom  ia  also  displayed  in  reference  to  theae  vast 
globes,—^  direciing  their  motions,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  diven^  oftetuorUf  and  a  regular  suocea- 
sioo  of  day  and  ni^A^— in  surrounding  some  of 
them  with  maoMj  and  with  luminous  rings  i^  a 
magnificent  size,  to  adorn  their  noctiunal  hea- 
vens, and  to  reflect  a  mild  radiance  in  the  absence 
of  the  su»— in  encompassing  them  with  ofmoa- 
pheret,  and  diversifying  ,  their  stirfiioe  with 
mountains  and  pUdna.  These  and  other  arrange- 
mente,  which  indicate  special  contrivance  tuid 
design,  show,  that  those  bodies  are  destined  by 
the  Creator  to  be  the  abodes  of  intellectual  b^ 
ings,  who  partake  of  his  bounty,  and  offer  to  him 
a  tribute  of  adoration  and  praise. 

Although  no  other  objecte  were  presented  to 
our  view,  except  thoae  to  which  I  now  allude, 
and  which  are  contained  within  the  I'nnits  of  our 
system,  yet  even  here— within  this  small  piT>- 
vince  of  the  kingdom  of  Jehovah — a  grand  and 
diversified  scene  is  displayed  (or  the  (Uture  con- 
templation of  heavenly  intelligences.  But  it  ia 
a  fiibct  vrhich  cannot  be  disputed,  that  die  sun  and 
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•n  hii  attaod«nt  plueto  form  bat  a  small  speck 
in  the  map  of  the  universe.  How  great  soever 
tbb  earth,  with  its  vast  omtinents  and  mighty 
oceans,  may  appear  to  our  eye,— how  stupendous 
•oever  the  great  globe  of  Jupiter,  which  would 
contain  within  its  bowels  a  thousand  worlds  as 
large  as  ours— and  overwhelming  as  the  con- 
ception is,  that  the  sun  is  more  than  a  thousand 
times  larger  than  both, — ^yet,  were  they  this  mo- 
ment detached  from  their  spheres,  and  blotted  out 
ofeiistcnoe,  there  are  worlds  within  the  range  of 
the  Almighty's  empire  where  such  an  awful  ca« 
taatrophe  would  be  altogether  unknown.  Nay, 
were  the  whole  Cubical  space  occupied  by  the 
sobr  system— a  space  3,600,000,000  miles  in 
diameter— to  be  formed  into  a  solid  globe,  ooo- 
toining  £4,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 
cubical  milei,  and  overspread  with  a  brilliancy 
superior  to  that  of  the  sun,  to  continue  durinc 
the  space  of  a  thousand  years  in  this  splendid 
•late,  and  then  to  be  extinguished  and  annihi- 
lated—there are  beings,  who  reside  in  spaces 
within  the  range  of  our  telescopes,  to  whom  its 
citation  and  destruction  wouU  be  equally  un- 
known ;  and  to  an  eye  which  couU  take  In  the 
whola  compass  of  nature,  it  might  be  altogether 
unheeded,  or,  at  m9St,  be  regarded  as  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  a  Kickl  point  in  an 
ebaewv  comer  of  the  universe— just  as  the  de- 
tachment of  a  drop  of  water  from  the  ocean,  or 
a  grain  of  sand  from  the  sea  shore  is  unheeded 
by  a  common  observer. 

At  immeasurable  distances  from  our  earth  and 
system  immense  assemblages  of  shining  orbs  die- 
play  their  radiance.  The  amazing  extent  of  that 
space  which  intervenes  between  our  habitation 
and  these  resplendent  gfcibes,  proves  their  im- 
mense magnitude,  and  that  they  shme  not  with 
borrowed  iHit  with  native  splendour.  From  what 
we  know  of  the  wisdom  and  intelligence  of  the 
dtvine  Being,  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  he 
has  created  nothing  in  vain  ;  and  consequently, 
that  these  enormous  globes  of  light  were  nut  dis- 
persed through  the  universe,  merely  as  so  many 
splendid  tapers  to  illuminate  the  voids  of  infinite 
space.  To  admit,  for  a  moment,  such  a  suppo- 
sition, would  be  inconsistent  with  the  marks  of 
intelligence  and  design  which  are  displayed  in 
all  the  other  scenes  of  nature  which  lie  within 
the  sphere  of  our  investigation.  It  would  repre- 
sent the  Almighty  as  amusing  himself  with 
splendid  toys, — an  idea  altogether  incompatible 
with  the^adorable  Majesty  of  heaven,  and  which 
would  tend  to  lessen  our  reverence  of  his  cha- 
racter, as  the  only  wise  God. — If  every  part  of 
nature  in  our  sublunary  system  is  destined  to 
some  particular  use  in  reference  to  sentient  be- 
inga— if  even  the  muddy  watera  of  a  stagnant 
jpool  are  replenished  with  myriads  of  inhabitants, 
sboukl  we  for  a  momeflt  doubt,  that  so  many 
thousands  of  magnificent  globes  have  a  relation 
to  the  aooommodatiolk  and  bappinesi  of '  '  " 


ligent  beings ;  since  in  every  part  of  the  maierU 
system  which  lies  open  to  our  minute  inspectioti, 
it  appeara,  that  matter  exisu  solely  for  the  par> 
pose  of  sentient  and  intelligent  creatures.  As 
the  Creator  is  consistent  in  all  his  plans  and  ope- 
rations, it  is  beyond  dispute,  that  those  great  globea 
which  are  suspended  throughout  the  vast  spaces 
of  the  universe  are  destined  to  some  noble  purposes 
worthy  of  the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  intelli- 
gence, which  produced  them.  And  what  may 
these  purposes  be  ?  Since  most  of  theee  bodies 
are  of  asize  equal,if  not  superior,  to  ovsun,  and 
shine  by  their  own  native  light,  we  are  led  by  ana- 
k»gy  to  conclude,  that  they  are  destined  to  subserve 
a  similar  purpose  in  the  system  Of  nature— to  poor 
a  4)ood  of  radiance  on  surrounding  worlds,  and 
to  regulate  their  motions  by  theic  attractive  in- 
fluence. So  that  each  of  these  hmiinaries  may 
be  considered,  not  merely  as  a  workl,  but  as  the 
centre  of  thirty,  sixty,  or  a  hundred  werids, 
among  which  they  distribute  light,  and  heat,  and 
comfort.** 

If,  now,  we  attend  to  the  sos(  nnm&er  of  those 
stupendous  globes,  we  shall  perceive  what  an  ex- 
tensive field  of  sublime  investigation  lies  open  to 
all  the  holy  intelligences  that  exist  in  creatkm. 
When  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  nocturnal  sky,  we 
behold  several  hundreds  of  these  majestic  orbs, 
arranged  in  a  kind  of  magnificent  ccnfosiop, 
glimmering  from  a&r  on  thu  obscure  comer  of 
Sie  universe.  But  the  number  of  ttan,  visible 
to  the  vulgar  eye,  is  extremely  small,  compared 
with  the  number  which  has  been  descried  by 
means  of  <^tical  instruments.  In  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  sky,  not  larger  than  the  apparent 
breadth  of  the  moon,  a  greater  number  of  stars 
has  been  discovered  than  the  naked  eye  con  dis- 
cern throughout  the  whole  vault  of  heaven.  In 
proportion  as  the  magnifying  powera  of  tfie  tel^ 
scope  are  increased,  in  a  similar  proportion  do 
the  Stan  increase  upon  our  view.  They  see— 
ranged  behind  one  another  in  boundless  perspeo- 
tive,  as  for  as  the  assisted  eye  can  reach,  leaving 
us  no  room  to  doubt,  that,  were  the  powera  of 
our  telescopes  increased  a  thotnand  times  nsoce 
than  they  now  are,  millions  beyond  millions,  in 
addition  to  what  we  now  behold,  would  start  up 
before  the  astonished  sight.  Sir  William  Her- 
schel  informs  us,  that,  when  viewing  a  certain 
portion  of  the  MUky  Wax/y  in  the  course  of  seven 
minutes,  more  than  fifty  thousand  stara  passed 

•The  Author  will  have  an  opportunity  of  illua- 
trating  this  sut^Ject,  in  minute  detail,  in  a  work  en- 
Ulled,  The  tcenery  <^  O^  hfaven*  displayed,  with 
the  view  of  provini;  and  illustrating  the  doctrine  of 
a  phiratUy  </  worlds ;"  In  which  the  poalUons  here 
assumed  will  be  shown  to  have  the  force  of  a  moral 
demonstration,  on  the  same  ganeral  principles  hy 
which  we  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  imxnor- 
tality  of  man.  In  this  work,  atl  the  known  fhcts  In 
relation  to  descriptive  astrokomy.  and  the  structuxo 
of  the  heavens,  win  be  particularly  detailed,  and  ao- 
companied  with  original  remarks  and  moral  mna 
religious  reflections,  so  as  to  form  a  oomprakenat^m 
compend  of  popular  astronomy. 
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teroti  the  6ekl  of  his  tolaseope, — and  it  hfw  beea 
oalciilated,  tliat  within  the  mnge  of  such  an  in- 
fltrmnent,  applied  to  all  the  different  portions  of 
the  finnaiDiknt,  more  than  eighty  mUBom  of  stars 
woold  be  rendered  ? isible. 

Heroi  then,  within  the  limits  of  that  cuvle 
which  human  vision  has  explored,  the  mind  per- 
ceives, not  merely  eichtj  millions  of  worlds,  but, 
at  least  thirty  times  mat  nunrf>er ;  for  every  star, 
considered  as  a  sua,  may  be  conceived  to  be 
surroaoded  by  at  least  thirty  planetary  globes  ;'*' 
•0  that  the  vUibU  tytttm  of  the  universe  may  be 
stated,  at  the  lowest  computation,  as  compre- 
-  bedding  within  its  vast  circumference,  2,400^ 
000,000  of  worlds !  This  celestial  scene  pre- 
sents an  idea  so  august  and  overwhelming,  that 
the  mind  is  confounded,  and  shrinks  back  at  the 
attempt  of  forming  any  definite  conception  of  a 
nukitode  and  a  magnitude  so  fiir  bcnrond  the 
Umtts  of  its  ordinary  excursions.  If  we  can 
form  DO  tdequato  idea  of  the  magnitude,  the  va- 
riety, and  economy  of  ens  woi^,  how  can  we 
form  a  just  conception  of  lAoM8iu2f?  Ifa«f»- 
gU  wttlUom.  of  objects  of  any  description  presents 
an  image  too  vast  and  complex  to  be  taken  in  at 
one  grasp,  how  shall  we  ever  attempt  to  compro- 
heod  an  object  so  vast  as  two  thousand  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  worids !  None  but  that  Eter- 
nal Mind  which  counts  the  number  of  the  stars, 
which  caBed  them  from  nothing  into  existence, 
and  arranged  them  in  the  respective  station^ 
Ibey  occupy,  and  whose  eyes  run  to  and  fro 
through  the  unlimited  extent  of  creation — can 
form  a  dear  and  comprehensive  conception  of 
the  number,  the  order,  and  the  economy  of  this 
vast  portion  of  the  system  of  nature. 

But  here,  even  tho  very  feebleness  and  obscu- 
rity of  our  conceptions  tend  to  throw  a  radiance 
on  the  subject  we  are  attempting  to  illustrate. 
The  magnitude  and  inoompreheouMbility  of  the 
object,  dbow  us,  how  many  diversified  views  of 
the  divine  glory  remain  to  be  displayed  ;  what 
an  infinite  variety  of  sublime  scenes  may  be  af^ 
forded  for  the  mind  to  expatiate  upon ;  and  what 
rapturous  trains  of  thought,  ever  various,  and 
ever  new,  may  succeed  each  other  without  in- 
terruption, throughout  on  unlimited  duration. 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  analyze  some  of  the 
obiects  presented  to  our  mental  sight,  in  this 
vast  assemblage  of  systems  and  workki,  which 
lie  within  the  sphere  of  human  Vision. 

The  first  idea  that  suggests  itself,  is,  that  they 
are  all  material  9tnu^tuTt9  in  the  formation  of 
which,  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  have  been 
employed ;  and  consequently,  they  must  exhibit 

*  The  solar  system  consists  of  elevra  primary  and 
etcbteen  secondary  planets  ;  In  all  iwonty-nloe, 
braldea  more  than  a  hundred  comets ;  and  It  is  prO' 
baMe  that  several  planetary  bodies  exist  within  the 
flmJts  of  our  system  which  have  not  yet  been  disco- 
vered. Other  systems  may  probalily  contain  a  more 
numerous  rsttnoe  of  worlds,  and  perhaps  ofc  larger 
alse  tbaa  tkoee  batoogliig  to  the  system  of  the  sun. 
1% 


scenes  of  sublimity  and  of  exquisite  contrivaooe 
worthy  of  the  contemplation  of  every  ratioi^ 
being.  If  this  earth,  which  is  an  abode  of  apos- 
tate men,  and  a  scene  of  moral  depravity,  and 
which,  here  and  there,  has  the  appearance  of 
being  the  ruins  of  a  former  world — presents  the 
vari^ated  prospect  of  lofly  mountains,  romantic 
dells,  and  fertile  plains;  meandering  rivers, 
transparent  lakes,  and  spacious  oceans;  ver* 
dant  landscapes,  adorned  with  finite  and  flower^, 
and  a  rich  variety  of  the  finest  colours,  and  a 
thousand  other  beauties  and  sublimities  that 
are  strewed'  over  the  fiuse  of  nature— how  grand 
and  magnificent  a  scenery  may  we  suppose, 
must  be  presented  to  the  view,  in  those  worUs 
where  moral  evil  has  never  entered  to  derange 
the  harmony  of  the  Creator's  works — where  kive 
to  the  Supreme,  and  to  one  another,  fires  the 
bosoms  of  all  ^eir  inhabitants,  and  produces  a 
rapturous  exultation,  and  an  incessant  adoration 
of  the  Source  of  happiness!  In  such  worids, 
we  may  justly  conceive,  that  the  sensithre  en- 
joyments, and  the  objects  of  beauty  and  gran- 
deur which  are  displayed  to  their  view,  as  far 
exceed  the  scenery  and  enjoyments  of  Ihk  worid, 
as  their  moral  and  intellectual  qtialities  excel 
those  of  the  sons  of  men. 

In  the  next  place,it  is  highly  reasonable  to  bo- 
Keve,  that  an  i^finiU  divmity  of  tetnmy  mitts 
throughout  all  the  worMs  which  compose  the 
tmiverse ;  that  oo  one  of  all  the  roiUioos  of  sys* 
tems  to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  exactly  re- 
sembles another  in  its  construction,  motions, 
order,  and  ^ocorations.  There  appear,  indeed, 
to  be  certain  laws  and  phenomena  which  are 
common  to  all  the  systems  which  exist  within 
the  limits  of  human  vision.  It  is  highly  proba- 
ble that  the  laws  of  gravitation  extend  their 
influence  through  every  region  of  space  occupied 
by  material  substances;  and,  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  phenomena  of  rision,  ajod  the 
laws  by  which  light  is  reflected  and  refracted, 
exist  in  the  remotest  regions  which  the  telescope 
has  explored.  For  the  licht  which  radiates  from 
the  most  distant  stars  (as  formerly  stated)  is 
found  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  to  move  with  the 
same  velocity,  to  be  refracted  by  the  same  laws, 
and  to  exhibit  the  same  colours  as  the  light  which 
proceeds  from  the  sun,  and  is  reflected  from  sufw 
rounding  objects.  The  medium  of  vision  must, 
therefore,  be  acted  upon,  and  the  organs  of  sight 
perform  their  function^,  in  those  distant  regions, 
in  the  same  manner  as  takes  place  in  the  system 
of  which  we  form  a  part,  or,  at  least,  in  a  man* 
ner  somewhat  analogous  to  it.  And  this  ciiw 
cumstance  shows,  that  the  Creator  evidently 
mtended  we  should  form  some  foint  ideas,  at 
least,  of  the  general  procedure  of  nature  m  dis- 
tant worids,  in  order  to  direct  otir  conceptions  of 
the  sublime  scenery  of  the  universe,  even  while 
we  remain  in  this  obscure  comer  of  oreatioa. 
But,  although  the  visible  systesBS  of  the 
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appMT  to  be  ooanected  by  certain  general  prin* 
ciplea  and  lawa  whidi  operate  throughout  the 
v^ole,  jet  the  indefinite  modificaiioM  which 
theae  laws  may  receiTc  in  each  particular  lysteai} 
may  produce  an  almoat  infinite  diversity  of  pbe- 
nomena  in  different  worlds,  to  that  no  one  de* 
partment  c(  the  material  universe  may  resemble 
aiother.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  conceive  bow 
such  a  diversity  of  scenery  may  be  produced. 
With  regard  to  the  terraqueous  globe,-»were  its 
axis  to  be  shiAed,  so  as  to  point  to  a  different  ^ 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  or  were  the  angle  which 
it  tonoB  with  the  ecliptic  to  bo  greater  or  leas 
than  it  now  is,  the  general  appearance  of  thf 
6rmament  would  be  changed,  the  apparent  buh 
tions  of  the  sun  and  stars,  the  days  and  nights, 
the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  an  isunense  variety 
of  phenomena  in  the  earth  and  heavens  would 
assume  a  very  different  aspect  fitim  what  they 
now  wear.  Were  tbe  oomponent  paru  of  the 
atflMsphere  materially  altered,  were  its  refirao- 
tive  power  mudi  increased,  or  were  a  greater 
.  portion  of  calorie  or  of  eUdricUjf  introduced  into 
its  constitution,  the  objects  which  diversify  the 
landscape,  of  the  earth,  and  the  luminaries  of 
heaven,  vrould  assume  such  a  variety  of  new  and 
uncommon  appearances,  as  would  warrant  the 
application  of  the  Scriptore  ezprsesion,  <*  a  new 
hMLVen  and  a  new  earth/*  It  is,  therefore,  eafSy 
'  to  conceive,  that,  when  infinite  power  and  wi^ 
dam  are  exerted  for  this  purpose,  every  globe  in 
tbe  universe,  with  its  appendages,  may  be  con- 
structed and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
present  a  variety  of  beauties  and  sublimities  pe- 
culiar to  itself. 

.  That  the  Creator  has  actually  produced  this 
effect,  is  rendered  in  the  highest  degree  proba- 
ble, from  the  infinite  variety  presented  to  our- 
view  in  those  departments  of  nature  which  lie 
open  to  our  particular  investigation.  In  the  am- 
mo/ kingdom  we  find  more  than  a  hundred  thoit- 
sand  different  species  of  living  creatures,  and 
about  the  same  variety  in  the  productions  c^  ve- 
S^abU  nature ;  the  mineral  kingdom  presents  to 
us  an  immense  variety  of  eartlw,  stones,  rocks, 
metals,  fossils,  gems,  and  precious  stones,  which 
are  strewed  in  rich  profusion  ak>ng  tbe  surfoce, 
and  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  the  globe. 
Of  the  individuals  which  compose  every  distinct 
species  of  animated  beings,  there  is  no  one 
which  bears  an  exact  resemblance  to  another. 
Although  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  men  that 
now  people  the  globe,  and  all  the  other  millions 
that  have  existed  since  tbe  wQrld  began,  were  to 
be  compared,  no  two  individuals  would  be  found 
to  present  exactly  the. same  aspect  in  every  point 
of  view  in  which  they  might  be  contemplated. 
In  like  manner,  no  two  horses,  cows,  dogs,  lions, 
elephaaU,  or  other  teirestrial  animals  will  be 
found  bearing  a  perfect  resemblance.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  the  scenery  of  lakes, 
fivers,  grottos,  and  mountains,  and  to  all  the  d^ 


veistfied  landscapes  which  the  loHkee  of  the 
earth  and  waters  pressots  to  tbe  traveller,  and 
the  student  of  nature. 

If,  fhom  the  earth,  we  direct  our  view*  lo  Ibt 
other  bodies  which  compose  oar  planetary  sy^ 
tem,  we  slial  find  a  similar  diversity,  so  &r  as  our 
observations  extend .  From  the  surikce  ef  cos  ef 
the  planets,  the  sun  will  appear  seven  tim^s  largtTt 
and  from  the  surfoce  of  another,  threo  hundred 
andsiaty  times  smatffl^  than  be  does  tons.  One 
ef  those  bodies  is  destitute  of  a  moon ;  but  from 
its  ruddy  aspect,  either  its  surface  or  its  atm»- 
•phero.  appears  to  be  endowed  with  a  phosphi^ 
xesoent  quality,  to  supply  it  with  light  in  the 
absence  of  the  sun.  Another  is  surroimded  by 
fimr  reoplendenc  moons,  much  larger  than  ours ; 
A  third  is  supplied  with  sio^  and  a  fourth,  with 
aeven  moons,  and  two  magnificent  rings  to  r»* 
fleet  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  diversify  dM  nceno- 
ry  of  its  sky.  One  of  these  globes  revolves 
round  its  axis  in  Icn,  and  another  'ntrnttHy  thrm 
Aeurt  and  a  half.  One  of  them  revolves  roond 
the  sun  in  eighty-eight,  another  in  two  bundrsd 
and  iwenty-fmir  days ;  a  third  in  twelve  yean, 
a  fourth  in  thirty,  and  a  fifih  in  eighty-two  yean. 
From  all  which,  and  many  other  circomtanoea 
that  have  been  observed,  an  admirable  vwriaig  of 
-phenomena  is  produced,  of  winch  each  planetary 
globe  has  its  own  poculiarky.  Even  oor  moo», 
whidi  is  among  the  smallest  of  the  celestial  bo» 
dies,  which  is  theneareet  lo  us,  and  which  acoom- 
panics  the  earth  during  its  revohiiion  rmmd  the 
sun,  exhibits  a  curious  variety  of  aspect,  different 
fi-om  what  is  found  on  the  terraqtwooe  gk)bo. 
The  altitude  of  its  raountakM,  the  depths  of  its 
vales,  the  conical  form  of  its  insulated  rocks, 
the  circular  ridges  of  hBle  which  enoompass  its 
plains,  and  the  celeetia^  i^wnomena  which  mn 
displayed  in  its  firmament— present  a  scenery 
which  though  in  some  points  resembling  our  ovm, 
is  yet  reinarkably  different,  on  the  wbofo,  from 
the  general  aspect  of  nature  in  oor  terraslrial 
habitation. 

If,  therefore,  the  Author  of  nature  act  on  the 
same  general  principles,  in  other  systems,  as  he 
has  d<Mie  in  ours— whidi  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  when  we  consider  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  intelligence— we  may  reM  assured,  that  ev- 
ery one  of  the  two  thounuid  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  workis  whkih  are  comprehended  within 
the  range  of  human  vision,  has  a  magnifioenee 
and  glory  peculiar  to  itself,  by  which  it  is  dia- 
tinguished  fimii  aU  tbe  surrounding  provinces  of 
Jehovah's  empire.  In  this  view,  we  may  oon- 
aider  the  language  of  the  Apostle  Paul  as  ex- 
pressing not  only  an  appareittf  but  a  real  fact. 
"  There  is  one  'gk>ry  of  the  sun,  and  another 
gk>ry  of  the  moon,  and  another  dory  of  the  stars ; 
"for  one  Har  diff'treUiJrom  anaUur  $tar  in  glory/* 
To  suppose  that  the  Abnighty  has  exhausted  his 
omnipotent  energies,  and  exhibited  all  the  mani- 
fostataons  of  his  gloiy  which  his  porfoetioiMi  cm 
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wodiiO0»  in  out  iyit0B,  or  eren  inoM  raiBioo  of 
fysteoM,  would  bo  to  set  Umils  to  tho  resources 
of  hi*  wudom  and  iotelligenoe  which  are  in- 
6iute  aod  iDOOopreheuible.  Hence  we  find 
the  sacred  writers,  when  contemplating  the  nu- 
merous objects  which  creation  exhibits^  breaking 
out  into  such  exdamations  as  these,  ^*  Haw 
wmufMj  O  JehoTah}  are  thy  works  t  In  tot»> 
dtm  bast  thou  made  them  all." 

In  the  next  place,— Besides  the  magnificence 
and  variety  of  the  material  structures  w^ieh 
exiit  ihroushout  the  universe,  the  orgamxtd  and 
inUOigent  bekngt  with  whkh  tfujf  are  peopled, 
present  a  vast  fiekl  of  delightful  contemphuion. 
On  this  general  topic,  the  following  ideas  may 
be  taken  into  consideration  :— 

1.  The  gradationB  qf  intetteet^ar  the  wriou* 
crdera  of  intelligenoes  which  may  people  the 
universal  system.  That  there  is  a  vast  divert 
aity  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  existence,  may  be 
proved  by  considerations  similar  to  those  which 
I  have  already  stated.  Among  sentient  beings, 
in  this  worU,  we  find  a  regular  gradation  of 
intellect,  from  the  muscle,  through  all  the  orders 
of  the  aquatic  and  insect  tribes,  till  we  arrive 
at  the  dog,  the  monkey,  the  beaver  and  the  ele- 
phant, ami  last  of  all,  to  moHf  who  stands  at  the 
top  of  the  inteUectual  scale,  as  the  k>rd  of  this  bwer 
world.  We  perceive,  too,  in  the  individuals 
which  compose  tho  human  species,  a  wonderful 
diversity  in  their  powers  and  capacities  of  inieU 
lect,  arising  partly  firom  their  original  constito- 
tioo  of  mind,  partly  firom  the  oonionnation  of  their 
eorporeal  organs,  and  partly  firom  the  degree  of 
coUivation  they  have  received.  But  it  wouki  be 
liighly  unreasonable  to  admit,  that  the  most  ao 
eomplished  genius  that  ever  adorned  our  race, 
was  placed  at  the  summit  of  intellectual  perfec- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  man,  with  all  his  noble  powers. 
Stands  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  of  the 
intelligent  creation.  For  a  being  much  inferior 
to  nun,  in  the  powers  of  abstraction,  conception, 
and  reasoning,  couUi  scarcely  he  denominated 
a  rational  creature,  or  supposed  capable  of  be- 
Big  qualified  fi>r  the  high  destination  to  which 
man  is  appointed.  As  to  the  number  of  species 
wliich  diversify  theraniu  of  superior  intellectual 
natnres,  and  the  degrees  of  periection  which  dis- 
tinguish  their  different  orders,  we  have  no  'data, 
afiorded  by  the  contemplation  of  the  visible  uni- 
to  enable  us  to  form  a  definite 
The  inteUectual  ftcnlties,  even  of 
fioito  beings,  may  be  carried  to  so  high  a  pitch 
of  perfection,  as  to  bafile  all  our  conceptions  and 
powers  of  descriptionw — The  foUowing  deserip- 
tioa  in  the  weeds  of  a  celebrated  Swiw  nato- 
ralisft,  may  perhaps  convey  some  faint  idea  of  the 
pow«ra  of^^ome  of  the  highest  order  of  intelU- 


^  To  coiiTey  one's  self  firom  one  place  to  ano* 


tber  with  a  swiftness  equal  or  superior  to  that  of 
light ;  to  preserve  one*s  self  by  the  mere  force 
of  nature,  and  without  the  assistance  of  any  other 
created  being ;  to  be  absolutely  exempted  from 
every  kind  of  change ;  to  be  endowed  with  the 
most  exquisite  and  extensive  senses;  to  have 
distinct  perceptions  of  all  the  attributes  of  matter, 
and  of  all  its  modifications ;  to  discover  effects 
in  their  causes ;  to  raise  one*s  self  by  a  most 
rapid  flight  to  the  most  general  principles;  to 
see  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  these  princi« 
pies ; — to  have  at  the  same  time,  without  confii- 
sion,  an  almost  infinite  number  of  ideas ;  to  see 
the  past  as  distinctly  as  the  present,  and  to  pene* 
trate  into  the  remotest  futurity ;  to  be  able  to 
exercise  all  these  facuhies  without  weariness: 
these  are  the  various  outlines  from  which  we  may 
draw  a  portrait  ^f  the  perfections  of  superior 
natures."  ♦ 

A  being  possessed  of  faculties  such  as  these, 
is  raised  as  fer  above  the  limited  powers  of  man, 
as  man  is  raised  above  the  insect  tribes.  The 
Scriptures-assure  us,  that  beings,  approximating, 
in  their  powers  and  perfections,  to  those  now 
stated,  actually  exist,  and  perform  important  ofm 
fices  under  the  government  of  the  Almighty. 
The  perfections  oif  the  angelic  tribes,  as  repre* 
sented  in  Scripture,  are  incomiwrably  superior 
to  those  of  men.  They  are  r^resented  as  pof« 
sessed  of  powers  capable  of  enaUing  them  to 
wing  their  flight  with  amazing  rapidity  from  work! 
to  world.  For  the  angel  Gabriel,  being  eom^ 
manded  to  fly  swiftly,  while  the  prophet  Daniel 
was  engaged  in  supplication,  approached  to  him« 
before  he  had  made  an  enddT  presenting  his  re* 
quests.  During  the  few  minutes  employed  in 
uttering  his  prayer,  this  angelic  messenger  de« 
ecended  from  the  celestial  regions  to  the  country 
of  Babylonia.  This  was  a  rapidity  of  motion 
surpassing  the  comprehensi<»  of  the  most  vigor- 
ous imaffination,  arid  far  exceeding  even  the  ama* 
aing  vwwity  of  Ught.—Thej  have  power  over 
the  objects  of  inanimate  nature ;  for  one  of  them 
**  rolled  away  the  stone  firom  the  door  of  the  se- 
pulchre," at  the  time  of  Christ's  resurrection. 
They  are  intimately  acquainted  wilb  the  springe 
of  life,  and  the  avenues  by  which  they  may  be 
interrupted;  for  an  angel  slew,  in  one  night, 
185,000  of  the  Assyrian  army. — They  are  per« 
fectly  acquainted  with  all  the  relati<»s  which 
sti^ist  kmong  mankind,  and  can  distinguish  the 
age  and  character  of  every  individual  throughout 
all  the  femiiies  of  the  earth.  For  one  of  these 
powerfiil  beings  recognised  all  the  first-born  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  distinguished  the  Egyptians  from 

*  This  writer,  In  addition  to  these,  states  the  fbllow* 
Ing  properties  >— "  To  be  invested  with  a  power  caoii- 
Me  of  displacing  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  of  changing 
the  course  of  nature,  and  to  he  possessed  of  a  power 
and  skill  capable  of  organiainK  matter,  of  forming  a 
plant,  an  animal,  a  worki.'*— But  lean  soaroely  think 
that  such  perfiDctions  are  competent  to  any  baing 
but  the  Supreme. 
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the  chiUrai  of  Intel,  and  exerted  hU  powera  in 
their  deatnictioa.  And  as  they  are  **  minister- 
ing spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,"  they  must 
hare  a  clear  perception  of  the  persons  and  cha- 
racters of  those  who  are  the  objects  of  the  Divine 
tkroutf  and  to  whom  they  are  occasionally  sent 
on  embassies  of  mercy. — They  are  endowed  with 
great  physical  powers  and  energies ;  hence  they 
are  said  "  to  excel  in  etrength:*^  and  the  phrase, 
«t  etrong  angel,"  and  "a  mighty  angel,"  which  are 
somethnes  applied  to  them,  are  expressive  of  the 
same  perfection.  Hence  they  are  represented, 
in  the  book  of  the  Revelation,  as  "  holding  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,"  as  executing  the  judg- 
ments of  God  upon  the  proud  despiscrs  of  his  ge- 
vernment,  as  **  throwing  mountains  into  the  sea," 
and  binding  the  prince  of  darkness  with  chains, 
and  "  casting  him  into  the  bottomless  pit.'* 

They  are  endowed  with  unfading  and  im- 
mortal youth,  and  experience  no  decay  in  the 
vigour  of  their  powers.  For  the  angela  who 
appeared  to  Mary  at  the  tomb  of  our  Saviour, 
appeared  as  young  nunf  though  they  were  then 
more  than  four  thousand  years  oki.  During  the 
kmff  succession  of  ages  that  had  passed  since 
Ibeir  creation,  their  vigour  and  animation  bad 
BUfi^sred  no  diminution,  nor  decay, — they  are 
possessed  of  vast  poweri  of  mIeUiigefioe.  Henee 
Jhey  are  exhibited  in  the  book  of  Revelation, 
as  being  '^fuU  of  eyee"  that  is,  endowed  with 
**  all  sense,  all  intellect,  all  consciousness ;  tuni- 
ing  their  attentbn  every  w^ ;  bebokiing  at  oboe 
aU  things  within  the  reach  of  their  understand- 
ings ;  and  disceroin|  them  with  the  utmost  dewi- 
ness of  conception."  The  various  other  quali- 
ties now  stated,  necessarily  suppose  a  vast  com- 
prehension of  intellect ;  and  the  place  of  their 
residence,  and  the  offices  in  which  they  Itave 
been  employed,  have  afforded  full  scopoto  their 
superior  powers.  They  dweU  in  a  world  where 
triih  reigns  triumphant,  where  moral  ev^  has 
never  entered,  where  substantial  knowledge  ir- 
radiates the  mind  of  every  inhabitant,  wliere  the 
mysteries  which  involve  the  character  of  the 
Eternal  are  continually  disclosing,  and  where 
the  plans  of  his  providence  are  rapidly  unfolded. 
They  have  ranged  through  the  innumerable  r»- 
ffions  of  the  heavens,  and  visited  distant  workls, 
KNT  thousands  of  years ;  they  have  beheld  tJie  un- 
ceasing variety,  and  the  endless  multitude  of 
the  woiks  of  creation  and  providence,  «nd  are, 
doubtless,  enabled  to  compare  systems  of  worUs, 
with  more  accuracy  and  comprehension  than 
we  are  capable  of  surveying  villages,  cities  and 
provinces.  Thus,  their  original  powers  and 
capacities  hav,e  been  expanded,  and  their  vigour 
and  activity  strengthened ;  and,  consequntly, 
in  the  progress  of  dantam,  their  aoounitkins  of 
wMom  and  knowledge  most  indefinitely  surw 
pass  every  thug  that  the  asind  of  man  can  con- 
eetvoi — ^We  have  likewise  certain  intimations, 
Ihat,  among  these  celestial  beiagsi  there  am 


gmdoiieiis  iff  immps  sssb  (^  ^ffi^i 
•re  asBoog  fiieai,  <<asnt|jhMi  and  cb€nibia« 
srchangels,  throaes,  ^smaiisDS,  principalities 
and  pewera,"  which  diiigiiations  are  «rideBny 
expressive  of  their  respective  euJ^wnuents,  <of  the 
stations  they  occupy,  and  of  Che  emptoyoeniiftr 
vrfaich  they  are^iMiified. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  althoii^  we  knew  tat 
little  m  the  mean  time  of  the  nature  of  (halt  diver- 
sity of  intellect  which  prevails  among  the  hi^er 
orders  ef  created  beings  the  iatioiaiions  given 
in  the  sacred  volume,  and  the  genei^  analogy 
ef  nature,  lead  us  to  Ibrm  the  meet  exalted  ideas 
of  that  amazing  progression  and  variety  whieh 
reign  tiarougbout  the  intellectual  univerm. 

i.  Not  only  is  there  a  gradation  of  intellect 
among  superior  beings,  but  it  is  highly  probaMe, 
that  a  similar  gradation  or  variety  obtain,  hi 
the  form,  the  organisation,  and  the  movementi 
of  their  corporesi  vekidee. 

The  homan  form,  especially  in  the  vigour  cf 
youth,  is  (he  meet  beantiftd  and  symmetrical  of 
all  the  foraw  of  organtied  beings  vrith  which  we 
are  noqvainted;  and,  ki  them  respects,  may 
probably  bear  some  analogy  lo  the  organfcal 
stractores  of  bther  intelUgeaoea.  Bat,  iaotbcr 
worMs,  there  may  exist  an  indefinite  variety,  n 
to  the  general  form  of  the  body  or  vefaklewith 
which  their  inhabitanta  are  invested,  the  ske, 
the  number,  and  quality  of  thav  organs,  the 
^fonotioos  they  perform,  the  sptendoarnnd  beanty 
of  their  aspect,  and  partkohurly,  hi  the  nvmbet 
and  perfectfon  of  tkieir  senses.  Though  there 
are  mom  than  a  hundred  thoosaod  speeim  <C 
sensitive  beingi,  whkh  tnverae  the  eartts  thb 
waters,  and  the  air,  yet  they  aB  eihibit  a  nwrfc* 
ed- difference  B  their  oorporeal  forms  and  organ* 
izatioA.  Cioadrupeds  exhibit  a  very  difierent 
•iruoture  from  fisnm,  and  birds  fi^m  reptilm ; 
and  every  distinct  speeim  ef  quadnipeds,  birds, 
fiehes,  and  insects,  differs  from  another  m  iu 
conferraation  and  fiinctions.  It  is  higMy  pmbn- 
Ue,  that  a  similar  variety  exists,  in  regard  to 
the  corporeal  vehidw  of  superior  imelligeaees— 
accommodated  to  the  regions  in  which  they  m» 
spectively  rmide,  the  fonctiom  they  have  to  per* 
form,  and  the  emptoyments  hi  whk^  ^ley  am  * 
.engaged;  and  this  we  find  to  be  actoalhrthn 
case,  so  for  m  our  information  extends.  When 
any  of  the  angeUe  tribm  were  mnt  on  enhan- 
•im  to  our  vmki,  we  find,  that,  tfraugh  diey 
generally  appeared  hi  a  shape  somewhat  re* 
•emhling  a  beantifel  homan  form,  yet,  fn  every 
instance,  there  appeared  a  marked  diflbrenoa 
between  them  and  human  beings.  The  angel 
who  sippeamd  at  the  tomb  of  oar  Barioor,  ex- 
hibited a  bright  and  resplendent  form:  " Hk 
oountsmuwa  was  lifca  the  br^htnom  of  light- 
ning, and  his  rafanent  na  vrhite  as  snow,"  glit- 
tering wtih  an  axiraerdinaly  tastre  beyond  what 
mortal  eyes  couM  bear.  The  angel  who  dc^ 
•d  Pmsr  torn  the  nriKm  to  whkh  he  hMil 
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WnllMdIbf  tike  rfrMMjoTHerod,  wm  •myed  in 
Meh  tpleadour,  tiMt  s  glorious  light  ahone 
thftN^b  tho  wliole  aptrtinene  where  the  apostle 
was  bound,  dark  and  gloomy  as  it  was.  That 
these  beings  have  organs  of  speech,  capable  of 
ferraing  articulate  sounds  and  of  joining  in  mn- 
tieal  strains,  appears  form  the  words  they  utter- 
ed on  these  and  other  occasions,  and  from  the 
•ong  ihey  song  in  the  phuns  of  Bethlehem,  when 
^hey  announced  the  birth  of  the  Sariour.  They 
appear  to  posses^  the  property  of  rendering 
themselves  inetssMs  at  pleasure ;  for  the  angel 
that  appeared  lo  Zaebarias  in  the  sancttmiy  of 
the  temple,  was  inrisible  to  the  surrounding  mul- 
titudes without,  both  at  the  time  of  his  entrance 
Into^  and  his  exit  from  the  **  holy  phice."* 

In  parikalar,  there  is  every  reason  to  con- 
clude, diat  there  is  a  wonderRiI  variety  in  the 
number  and  acuteness  of  their  organs  ^of  sensa- 
tion. We  find  a  considerable  variety,  in  these 
respects,  among  the  sensitive  beings  which  in- 
habit our  globe.  Some  animals  appear  to  have 
•aly  em  senae,  as  the  muade,  and  the zoopjl^ffeti 
many  have  bat  two  senses ;  some  have  0irte ; 
and  man,  the  most  perfect  animal,  has  only^ve. 
These  senses,  loo,  in*  diftrent  species^  difllbr 
very  coasiderflMy,  in  point  of  vigour  and  ocote- 
Mss.    The  dog  has  a  keener  scent,  the  stag  a 

*  To  what  is  sUted  in  Ihls  paragraph  rosfectlag 
an^el^,  It  will  doubtless  he  nbjectDd.  "  that  these 
Inteltl^ences  arc  pttre  spirits,  and  u.ssuine  corporeal 
forons  oal>-  on  ttarUcular  occasiom."  This  la  an 
opinion  almost  universally  r.r..v  .h,,,f .  |,m  n  jga 
mere  assumption,  destltutf  nalorscrlp- 

twal  argjiiment  to  subtitanTi  i.    Thero  is 

no  paAsageinEicrtpture,  wn  im  acquaint- 

ed, thtU  makes  such  an  assertion.  I  ij  passaj^e  in 
Psitlm  ctr.  4,  " Who  maketh  hii?  umj<  inspirits, and 
his  ministers  a  flaming  fire,"  ha.s  i  n  <  [uently  been 
quoted  for  this  pun>ose  ;  but  it  h; 
any  opinion  that  may  he  formed 
the  passafe  should  be  rendcretl,  ' 
winds  his  messengers,  and  •  '^  ■•■■ 
lera."  Even  aJthou','h  the 
It  stantls  in  ou|  translation 
ferrlni;  to  the  an<;el^.  it  w  - 
are  pii.'  '      i     ' 

aredc- 
bie    lu 


reference  to 
lis  point ;  as 
)  maketh  the 
re  Ills  minis- 
:re  taken  as 
M  lered  as  re- 

re,  that  they 
I  ,  while  ihey 
>  quilly  applica- 
Lo  uit^tils — ttiey  are  also 
said  to  be  "a  flaming  fire,"  which  is  a maceria<  sab- 
stance.  This  passage  seems  to  have  no  particular 
reference  to  either  opinion ;  but,  if  considered  as 
expressing  the  attributes  of  angels,  its  meaning 
plainly  is,— that  they  are  endowed  with  teanderftd 
•crir/ry— that  they  move  with  the  swiftness  of  Ute 
winds,  and  operate  with  the  force  ami  energy  of 
flandng  Are ;— or,  in  other  words,  that  He,  In  whose 
service  they  are,  and  who  directs  their  movements, 
employs  litem  **  with  the  strength  of  winds,  and 
the  rapidity  of  lightnings." 

In  every  inxtance  In  which  angels  have  been  sent 
on  embassies  to  mankind,  they  have  displayed  aen- 
siUe  (Iu:iiiUe9.  They  exhibited  a  dci/l/Of^ybrm  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  man,  and  colour  and 
tplemdour,  which  were  perceptible  by  the  organs  of 
inslon— they  emitted  90und»  which  struck  the  organ 
of  hearing— Utey  produced  the  harmonies  of  tnuaic^ 
and  snug  sublime  sentiments  which  were  uttered  in 
articulate  words,  that  were  distinctly  heard  and  re- 
cognised  by  the  persons  to  whom  they  were  sent, 
Luke  IL  li.^^oid  they  exerted  their  power  over  the 
sense  of  ftdttn^ ;  for  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Peter  hi  toe  prison,  "smofs  him  on  the  side,  and 
nmu  Mm  sip.'*   in  these  instances,  angels  msni> 


quicker  perception  of  sounds,  and  the  eagfe  and 
the  lynx  more  acute  visual  organs  than  mankind. 
The  aame  diversity  is  observable  in  the  form 
and  the  number  of  sensitive  organs.  In  man^ 
the  ear  is  short  and  erect,  and  scarcely  suscepti- 
ble of  motion ;  in  the  horse  and  the  ass,  it  b  long 
and  flexible ;  and  in  the  mole,  it  consists  simply 
of  a  hde  which  perforates  the  sknll.  In  man 
there  are  tioo  eyes ;  in  the  scorpion  and  spider, 
eight;  and  in  a  fly,  more  than  five  thouaand. 

That  superior  beings,  coiwected  with  other 
worlds,  have  additional  senses  to  Uiose  which 
we  possess,  is  highly  probable,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  general  analogy  of  nature,  and 
the  gradations  which  exist  among  organized  be* 
ings  in  our  world.  It  forms  no  reason  why  we 
should  deny  that  such  senses  exist,  because  we 
can  form  no  distinct  conceptions  of  any  senses 
besides  those  which  we  possess.  If  we  had  been 
deprived  of  the  senses  of  eighi  and  hearing^  and 
left  to  derive  all  our  information  merely  through 
the  medium  of  feeling,  lasting  and  smelling,  we 
could  have  had  no  more  conception  of  articulate 
language,  of  musical  harmony  and  melody,  of 
the  beauties  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  glories  of 
the  sky,  than  a  muscle,  a  vegetable,  or  a  stone. 
To  limit  the  number  of  senses  which  intelligent 
organized  beings  may  possess  to  the  five  which  , 

fested  themselves  to  men,  thaougfa  the  medium  of 
three  principal  senses  by  which  we  recognize  the 
properties  of  material  objects;  and  why.  tbfin, 
shonid  we  consider  them  as  puiely  hnmatenal  sub- 
stances, having  no  connection:  with  the  vistMe  imi< 
verse  7  We  have  no  knowledge  of  angels  but  from 
revelation ;  and  all  the  descriptions  it  gives  of  these 
beings  leads  us  to  conclude^  that  they  are  connected 
with  the  world  of  matter,  as  well  as  with  the  world 
of  mind,  and  are  ftimished  with  oreanical  vehicles, 
composed  of  some  refined  macertal  substance  suita* 
ble  to  their  nature  and  employments 

When  Christ  shall  appearihe  second  time,  we  are 
toM  that  he  Is  to  come,  not  only  in  the  glory  of  his  - 
Father,  bat  also  In  "  the  glory  of  his  holy  angels," 
who  will  minister  to  him  and  inereiLse  the  splen- 
dour of  his  appearance.  Now,  the  glory  which  the 
angels  will  display,  must  be  vUfble,  and,  consequent- 
ly, material ;  otherwise  it  could  not  be  contemplated 
by  the  assembled  inhabitants  of  our  world,  and  could 
present  no  glory  or  lustre  to  their  View.  An  assem- 
blage of  purely  spiritual  beings,  however  nmneroos 
and  however  exalted  hi  point  of  Intelligence,  wookl 
be  a  mere  inanity,  in  a  scene  intended  to  exhibit  a 
vigible  dl<(play  of  the  divine  supremacy  and  gran- 
deur.—The  vehicles  or  bodies  of  angels  are  doubtless 
of  a  much  finer  mould  than  the  bodies  of  men :  but, 
although  they  were  at  all  times  invisible  through 
such  organs  of  vision  as  we  possess,  It  would  form 
no  proor  that  they  were  destitute  of  such  corporeal 
frames.  The  air  we  breathe  is  afTio^eriaisulN&tance, 
yet  it  is  invisible}  and  there  are  substances  whu>io 
rarity  Is  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  air  of  our  atmosphere.  H>'drogen  gas  is  moro 
than  twelves  times  Ughtet  than  common  atmo- 
spheric air.  If.  therefore,  an  organized  body  were 
formed  of  a  material  substance  similar  to  air,  or  to 
hydrogen  gas,  it  would  in  general  be  Invisible;  but. 
in  certain  circumstances,  might  reflect  the  rays  of 
light,  and  become  visible,  as  certain  of  the  lighter 
gaseous  bodies  are  found  to  do.  T^ls  Is,  In  some 
meastu-e.  exemplified  in  the  ease  of  ofdnrntrvlte, 
whose  bodies  are  Imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  yet,  are  regularly  orgaiil^ttd  material  sul^ 
sutfioes.  endowed  VitAk  all  the  ftuioUons  requislie  to 
liCs,  motion,  and  ei\)oyment. 
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hftve  been  beatowed  upon  maiii  would  be  to  set 
boondf  to  the  infinite  wisdom  and  skill  of  the 
Creator,  who,  in  ell  his  works,  has  displayed  an 
endless  variety  in  the  manner  of  accomplishing 
his  designs.  While,  in  the  terrestrial  sphere  in 
which  we  more,  our  views  are  limited  to  the 
mUmal  aspects  of  plants  and  animals-organ- 
ised beings,  in  other  spheres,  may  have  the 
&culty  of  penetrating  into  their  internal  (and  to 
ns,  invisible)  movements— of  tracing  an  animal 
from  its  embryo-etate,  through  all  its  gradations 
and  evolutions,  till  it  arrive  at  maturity— of  per- 
ceiving, at  a  glance,  and,  as  it  were,  through  a 
transparent  medium,  the  interior  structure  oJT'an 
animal,  the  complicated  movements  of  its  cu- 
rious machinery,  the  minute  and  diversified 
ramifications  of  its  vessels,  and  the  mode  in 
which  its  several  fimctions  ire  performed— of 
discerning  the  fine  and  delicate  machinery  which 
enters  into  the  construction,  and  produces  the 
various  motions  of  a  microscopic  animalculum, 
and  the  curious  vessels,  and  the  circulation  of 
juices  which  exist  in  the  body  of  a  plant— of 
tracing  the  secret  processes  which  are  going  on 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  the  operation  of 
chymical  affinities  among  the  minute  particles 
of  matter,  which  produce  the  diversified  pheno- 
mena of  the  universe.  And,  in  fine,  those  senses 
which  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  enjoy  in 
common  with  us,  may  be  possessed  by  them  in 
a  state  of  greater  acuteness  and  perfection. 
While  our  visual  organs  can  perceive  objects 
distinctly,  only  within  tbe  limits  of  a  few  yards 
or  miles  around  us,  thdr  organs  may  be  so  mo- 
dified and  adjusted,  as  to  enable  them  to  perceive 
objects  with  the  same  distinctness,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  hundred  miles — or  even  to  descry  the 
scenery  of  distant  worlds.  If  our  powers  of 
vision  had  been  confined  within  the  range  to 
which  a  worm  or  a  mite  is  circumscribed,  we 
could  have  formed  no  conception  of  the  ampli- 
tude of  our  present  range  of  view ;  and  it  is  by 
no  means  improbable,  that  organized  beings  ex- 
ist, whose  extent  of  vision  as  far  exceeds  ours, 
as  ours  exceeds  that  of  the  smallest  insect,  and 
tliat  they  may  be  able  to  perceive  the  diversified 
landscapes  which  exist  in  other  worlds,  and  the 
movements  of  their  inhabitants,  as  distinctly  as 
we  perceive  the  objects  on  the  opposite  side  of 
a  river,  or  of  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea. 

Afler  Stephen  had  delivered  his  defence  be- 
fore the  Sanhedrim,  we  are  told  **  he  looked  up 
steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the  glory  of 
God,  and  Jesus  stafiding  at  the  right  hand  of 
God  ;  and  said.  Behold  I  see  the.  heavens  open- 
ed, and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God."  Some  have  supposed  that  the 
eyes  of  Stephen,  on  this  occasion  were  so  modi- 
fied or  strengthened,  that  he  was  enabled  to  pe- 
netrate into  that  particular  region  where  the  glo- 
rified body  of  Ohrtst  more  immediately  resides. 
«But  whether  hif  opinion  bo  tenable  or  not,  cer- 


tain it  is,  that  angels  are  endowed  with  ■nam 
er  faculties  which  enable  them  to  take  a  mioole 
survey  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  globe,  even  when  at  a  vast  distanoa 
from  our  terrestrial  sphere ;  otlierwise,  they  ooold 
not  distinguish  the  particular  position  of  our 
earth  in  its  annual  course  round  the  sun,  in  their 
descent  from  more  distant  regions,  nor  dired 
their  course  to  that  particular  country,  city,  or 
village,  whither  they  are  sent  on  any  specia] 


What  has  been  now  said  in  reference  to  the 
organs  of  vision,  is  equally  applicable  to  tbe 
organs  of  hearing,  and  to  several  of  the  other 
senses ;  and  since  Acuities  or  senses,  such  as 
those  I  have  now  supposed,  wouki  tend  to  ub» 
veil  more  extensively  the  wonderful  operations 
of  the  Almighty,  and  to  excite  incessant  adnd* 
ration  of  his  wisdom  and  beneficence,  it  is  rea» 
Mnable'to  believe  that  he  has  bestowed  them  oa 
various  orders  of  his  creatures  ibr  this  purpose 
—and  that  man  may  be  endowed  with  simihtf 
senses,  when  he  arrives  at  moral  perfection,  aad 
is  placed  in  a  higher  sphere  of  existence. 

Besides  the  topics  to  whk:h  I  have  now  adt- 
verted,  na^ly,  the  gradation  of  intellect,  and 
the  diversity  of  corporeal  organization— «  still 
more  ample  and  interesting  fieki  of  oontempl»» 
tion  will  be  opened  in  the  bistort  of  the  nuh 
meroue  worlds  dispereed  throughout  the  wwoermt 
— including  the  grand  and  delightfiil,  or  the  aw- 
ful and  disastrous  events  which  have  taken  place 
in  the  several  regions  of  intellectual  existenocb 

The  particulars  under  this  Jiead  which  may 
be  supposed  to  gratify  the  enlightened  curiosity 
of  holy  intelligences,  are  such  as  the  following  s 
— the  different  periods  in  duration  at  which  the 
various  habitable  globes  emerged  from  nothing 
into  existence— the  changes  and  previous  ar^ 
rangements  through  which  they  passed  before 
they  were  replenished  with  inhabitants — the  dis- 
tinguishing eharacterietic  features  of  ever?  spe- 
cies of  intellectual  beings— their  modes  of  ean»^ 
teriee,  of  improvement,  and  of  social  intercourse 
^the  solemn  forms  of  worship  and  adoration 
that  prevail  among  them — the  laws  of  social,  and 
of  moral  order  peculiar  to  each  province  of  the 
divine  empire'^— fAe  progress  they  have  mads 

'  There  are  certain  general  laws  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  the  orders  of  intellectual  beings  through- 
out the  universe  The  two  principles  which  form 
the  basis  of  our  moral  law  are  of  this  nature:— 
"  Thou  Shalt  love  the  LoW  thy  God  with  all  thine 
heart,  and  with  all  thine  understttnding,"  and  "X\\(x\A 
Shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  For  we  cai^ 
not  suppose  the  Deity,  in  consistency  with  ihesan* 
tity  and  rectitude  of  his  n^iwre^tu  reverse  these  taws^ 
in  relation  to  any  class  of  intelHgences,  or  to  ex 
empt  them  from  an  obligation  to  obey  them  ;  miX, 
therefore,  they  may  be  considered  as  the  two  gran4 
moral  principles  which  direct  the  aflectlons  and 
conduct  of  all  holy  beings  throughout  the  inimen 
siiy  of  God's  empire,  and  whlrh  unite  them  to  one 
another,  and  to  their  common  Creator.  But,  in  sub* 
ordination  to  these  principles  or  laws,  there  ma# 
be  a  variety  of  special  moral  laws,  adapted  to  the 
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in  hmBkig9t  93cA  the  ditcofveiiM  they  have 
hraught  to  light)  retpoctinf  the  works  and  the 
ways  of  God— >the  peeukar  mttmfe$tatum$  of 
IwiMelf  which  the  Di? ioe  Being  may  have  made 
to  tbem>  "  at  lundry  limes  and  in  divers  roan- 
Bers" — (he  most  remarkable  oml  and  monU 
etwnte  which  have  happened  since  the  period  of 
their  creation— the  vUtbU  •mbUmM  of  the  Divim 
Plreaenor  and  glory  which  are  displayed  before 
them— the  informaiion  they  have  obtained  respect- 
lag  the  tran$aetions  and  the  moral  government  of 
oAerworlde^-^e  various  stages  of  improvement 
tlvough  whkh  they  are  appointed  to  pass— the 
different  regions  <^.  the  universe  to  which  they 
■say  be  transported,  and  the  final  destination  to 
which  they  are  appointed. 

In  particular,  the  &cts  oonoected  with' their 
«ora^  hitterify  in  so  (ar  as  they  may  be  unfolded, 
will  form  an  interesting  subject  of  discourse  and 
of  oontemplatioB.  It  is  highly  (Mrc^Mible,  when 
we  consider  the  general  benignity  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  and  the  numerous  evidences  of  it  which 
appear  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  of  anima- 
ted naturW4hat  the  inhabitants  of  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  universal  system,  have  retained 
the  moral  rectitude  in  which  they  were  created, 
and  are,  oonse<{uently,  in  a  state  of  perfect  hap- 
piness. But,  since  we  know,  fix>m  painful  expe- 
rience, that  one  worid  has  swerved  from  its  allegi- 
ance to  the  Creator,  and  been  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  physical  and  moral  evil,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  several  other 
worlds  have  been  permitted  to  fall  into  a  similar 
calamity, — for  this  purpose  among  others — that 
the  importance  of  moral  order  mi^t  be  demon- 
strated, that  the  awful  consequences  of  a  violation 
of  the  eternal  laws  of  heaven  might  be  clearly 
manifested,  and  that  a  field  might  be  laid  open 
for  the  display  of  the  rectitude  and  mera/  of  God  as 
the  moral  Governor  of  the  universe.  In  reference 
to  such  cases  (if  any  exist)  the  points  of  inquiry 
would  naturally  be— What  is  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  those  beings  who,  in  other  regions  of 
creation,  have  acted  the  part  of  rebellious  man? 
Has  their  Creator  interposed  for  their  deliver- 
ance in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  in  which  he 
has  accomplished  the  redemption  of  mankind  ? 
If  so,  wherein  do  stich  schemes  of  mercy  di(^ 
fer,  and  wherein  do  they  agree  with  the  plan  of 
aalvation  by  Jesus  Christ?  What  scenes  of 
moral  evil  have  been  displayed,  and  how  have  the 

peeolfar  economy,  circumstances,  and  relations, 
which  ezidt  In  each  distinct  world.  As  we  have 
•eitatn  special  laws,  In  our  moral  code,  such  as  the 
fjth  and  eeventh  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  which, 
in  aU  protiabUlt/,  do  not  applj  to  the  inhabitants 
of  some  other  •  worlds,  so  they  may  have  various 
speelflo  regulations  or  laws,  which  cannot  apply 
to  us  in  our  present  state.  The  reader  wlU  fbd 
a  particular  Illustration  of  the  two  fundamental 
laws  to  which  I  have  now  adverted,  and  of  their 
applleatlon  to  the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds,  in  a 
work  which  I  lately  published,  entitled, "  The  FM- 
JMnAif  </A«lfrfoi»/  or,  an  mustntion  of  the  Mo- 
nl  Lawa  of  the  Universe." 


moral  disorders  in  those  worMs  been  overroled 
and  counteracted  by  the  providential  dispen- 
sations of  the  Almi^ty  ?  Here,  a  thousand 
questions  would  crowd  upon  the  mind,  a  variety 
of  emotions  of  opposite  kinds  would  be  excitedi 
and  a  most  interesupg  field  of  investigation  wotUd 
be  laid  open  to  the  contemplation  of  the  redeemed 
inhabitants  of  such  a  woiid  as  ours.  And,  it  ia 
easy  to  conceive,  with  what  kindred  emotions  and 
sympathetic  feelings,  and  with  what  traosportinff 
gratulations,  the  renovated  inhabitants  of  8i«£ 
worlds,  would  recognise  each  other,  should  th^ 
ever  be  brought  into  contact,  and  permitted  to 
mingle  their  ascriptions  of  praise  to  the  Creator 
and  Redeemer  of  worlds. 

Even  in  those  worlds  where  the  inhabitants 
have  retained  theii)  primeval  innocenoe,  there 
may  be  an  almost  infinite  variety  in  the  divine  dis- 
pensations, both  in  amoral,  and  intellectual  point 
of  view. — As  finite  intelligences,  from  their  very 
nature,  are  progreeeive  beings,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  acquire  all  the  treasures  of 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  to  comprehend  all 
the  multifarious  displays  of  divine  perfection, 
during  the  first  stages  of  their  exbtenoe— 4hero 
'may  be  an  admirable  diversity  of  modes,  correa? 
ponding  to  their  peculiar  circumstances  and  stages 
of  improvement,  by  which  the  Creator  may  gra- 
dually unfold  to  them  the  glory  of  his  nature,  and 
enable  them  to  take  a  more  extensive  survey  of 
the  magnitude  and  order  of  his  dominions.  Some 
may  be  only  emerging  fit>m  the  first  principles 
of  science,  like  Adam  soon  afler  his  creation,  and 
may  liave  arrived  but  a  fow  degrees  beyond  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  which  bounds  the  view  of 
man ;  others  may  have  arrived  at  a  point  where  they 
can  take  a  more  expansive  survey  of  the  order, 
economy,  and  relations  of  material  and  intelle&> 
tual  existences, — while  others  after  having  con- 
templated, for  ages,  a  wide  extent  of  creation, 
in  one  district  of  the  empire  of  God,  may  bo 
transported  to  a  new  and  a  distant  province  of 
the  universe,  to  contemplate  the  perfections  of 
Deity  in  another  point  of  view,  and  to  investigate 
and  admire  a  new  scene  of  wonders.— If  every 
individual  of  the  human  race,  from  his  birth  to 
his  death,  passes  through  a  train  of  providences 
peculiar  to  himself,'' it  appears  at  least  highly 
probable,  reasoning  from  the  analogic^  to  wbi^ 
wejiave  already  adverted,  and  from  the  variety 
that  every  where  appears  in  the  nattnal  and  mond 
world,  that  the  divine  dispensations  towards 
every  distinct  class  of  intellicent  beings,  have 
some  striking  peculiarities,  which  do  not  exactly 
coincide  with  those  of  any  other. 

That  some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  natural  and 
moral  histdi7  of  other  worlds  will  be  laid  ope« 
to  the  inspection  of  redeemed  men  in  the  fiiture 
world,  may  be  argued  from  this  consideration,— 
that  such  views  will  tend  to  w^oldJke  moral  db- 
raeter  t^  the  Deity  f  and  to  display  more  fully  his 
intelligence,  wisdom,  and  rectitude,  in  the  diver- 
26 
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•UM  mniea  of  kb  a«hniiiMC»ation>  u  the  Onrer* 
Mr  of  the  mirerM.  We  have  reason  ro  beliere 
iMt  the  material  creation  exista  aolely  for  the 
Mke  of  eentieot  and  intollif  ent  beiiiKai ;  and  that 
it  has  been  arranged  iato  distinct  deparlineBts, 
and  peopled  with  varioua  raaka  of  intelteetuai 
ttatwea,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  dia- 
plaj  oT  the  moral  attributet  of  Ood,  and  of  dv 
Moosiraling  the  iodiflpewoaWe  neceaetty  and  thr 
eternal  oWigatMn  of  the  moral  laws  he  has  enad* 
ad,  in  order  to  secure  the  happinesa  of  the  whole 
kiteltigent  ir^rateni.  And,  if  so,  we  maj  raason- 
•bly  coadnde,  that  a  eertahi  portion  of  the  divine 
iliapenaittoaa  tDwank  other  daesea  of  the  intel- 
ligent creation,  will  ultimately  be  displayed  to- 
•ur  view. — This  poeMoa  amy  likewise  be  argued 
Aam  the  (act  that  other  iolettigences  have  been 
BMide  acqtiainted  wkh  the  aflaira  of  oor  world, 
■ad  the  tenor  of  the  diapenaations  of  God  t«wan}a 
our  race.  The  aageMctribea  have  been  frequently 
■ant  on  embasaagea  to  oar  terfeatrial  sphere.  Oil 
•ueh  ooeasiona  they  hafa  indicated  an  intimate 
■Aqaaintaaee  with  the  must  iatereating  tranaao- 
tiona  which  hafo  tahan  pbee  among  tra ;  and  we 
■re  informed,  that  they  atiR  **  deairo  to  pry  into" 
the  scheme  of  redempcion,  and  "  to  learn  "  from 
Ae  divine  diapenaations  towards  the  church  ^  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  Ood.***  Some  notices  of 
the  hiatory,  the  miploymenta,  and  thedeattnation, 
of  these  celestial  beinga  have  Kkewiae  been  con- 
veyed to  us.  We  know  that  they  hold  an  eleva- 
ted statioB  in  the  kingdom  of  Providence ;  that 
they  are  possessed  of  great  power  and  wisdom, 
of  wonderful  activity,  of  superior  intellectual 
ihculties,  and  of  consummate  holiness  and  recti- 
tude of  nature ;  that  they  are  employed  oo  cer^ 
tain  occasions  as  ambaaradors  from  God  to  man, 
in  executing  his  judgments  npon  the  wicked,  and 
mraistering  to  the  heirs  of  salvation ;  and  that  a 
certain  number  of  them  fell  from  the  high  station 
in  which  they  were  originally  placed,  and  plunged 
themselves  into  a  state  of  sin  and  perdition.  We 
have  therefore  reason  to  beKeve,  that  it  is  one  part 
of  the  plan  of  the  government  ofGkxl,  to  disclose  the 
history  of  one  species  of  intellectual  beings  to  an- 
other, in  sudi  portions,  and  at  such  aeasona,  as 
thay  aeem  moat  proper  to  Infinite  Wisdom,  and 
beat  suited  to  the  state  and  character,  and  the 
gradual  improvement  of  hb  intelligent  offiq>ring. 
In  conformity  to  what  haa  been  now  advanced, 
we  find  the  saints  ill  hearen  represented  as  utter- 
ing a  song  of  praise  to  God,  in  consequence  of  the 
narvry  they  had  taken  of  his  moral  administra- 
tion, and  of  the  admiration  it  excited.  <*  They 
sing  the  song  of  Moses,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb,  taying,  /kat  ofui  trtu  are  iky  wuft^  thou 
iRng  0/90110$.**  And,  in  proportion  as  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence  towards  other  worUs 
are  unfolded,  in  the  same  proportion  will  their 
iriewB  of  Johowih*s  **  eternal  righteousness"  be 
•spaaded,  and  ■  new  note  of  admiration  and 
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npture  added  t«  ^kmr  song  of  peaisMW— Tbt 
knowledge  of  the  aiinis  m  heaven  Is  reprswt> 
ed  as  being  very  accur«M  and  ceMprefaensitnk 
Hence  it  is  declared^  that,  in  that  state  of  por- 
foction,  ^  they  shall  know,  even  aa  ako  they  ar^ 
known.*'  This  egcprassion  pertain^  deneiee  a  v»» 
ry  high  degree  of  knowledge  respecting  the  woihi 
and  (he  ways  of  God ;  and,  therefore,  nnat  conn 
Mentators  explain  it  as  consisting  in  soeh  wm 
intuitive  and  cempfeheasvra  knowiodge  *<  ■■ 
ahall  bear  aomefair  reaembkace  to  thatof  tha 
Divine  Being,  which  penetratoa  lo  the  very  cao- 
tre  of  every  object,  and  sees  throng  the  soul, 
and  all  thiags,  as  at  one  single  gbinos ;"  or,  U 
least,  thai  "  ihi-kr  koowledgs  of  heavenly  okjedo 
shall  be  as  certain,  imssediale  and  familiar,  ■■ 
■ny  of  their  immediate  frienda  and  aoqaaintanoas 
DOW  haw  of  them."*  And,  if  soch  imevpreln. 
tiona  he  admitted,  thia  knowledge  muat  inckido 
a  minute  and  comprehenaive  view  of  the  itiepsn 
aaiieoa  of  the  Creator  towards  other  wnrMa,  and 
other  ordera  of  moral  and  intelligeni  agents. 

In  regard  to  the  wiownar  in  wbkh  informatks 
raapecting  the  atmcture,  the  inhahitanta,  and  the 
hiatory  of  other  worlda  may  be  communicated, 
our  limited  kaowledge  aff^ds  nocertaindato  on 
which  to  ground  a  dbfinite  epinien.  We  may, 
however,  reasonably  anppoae»  that  aa  iaterooorao 
and  correapendence  will  be  oecaaionaUy  opened 
up,  by  means  of  celeatial  beinga  endowed  with 
fiuniltiea  of  rapid  motion,  who  may  oomnranicato 
particular  detailaof  the  intelligence  they  aoqnira 
in  the  regions  they  are  accuatomed  to  viait 
Soch  correspondence  haa  already  partially  taken 
place  in  our  world,  by  meana  of  those  beings 
termed,  in  Scriptive,  **  the  aogde,**  or  *«die 
laeasefigers  of  Jehovah  f  and,  it  is  highly  proba- 
ble, had  man  continued  in  bis  state  of  original 
integrity,  that  such  angelic  embassies  wovJd 
have  been  much  more  frequent  thaa  they  have 
ever  been,  and  we  might  have  been  made  ao» 
qoaiated,  in  tins  way,  with  some  outlines  of  the 
physical  and  moral  scenery  of  other  worlds,  par- 
ticularly of  those  which  belong  to  our  own  sys- 
tem—of which  we  must  now  be  contented  to 
raanain  in  ignorance ;  and  must  have  recourse  to 
the  aids  of  reason,  and  science,  and  obeefvatioo, 
in  order  to  tmce  some  very  general  outlines  of 
fteir  physical  economy.  This  is,  doubtlefs,  one 
deploraUo  eiect.  among  od>er8,  of  the  apoelacy  of 
taan— that  inteihgeaces  endowed  with  moral  per* 
fection  can  no  longer  hold  familiar  iutercourae 
with  the  race  of  Athtm,  but  in  ao  far  as  they  are 
employed  by  their  Creator  in  communicating  oc- 
casional messages,  which  have  a  respect  mCreljf 
to  their  moral  renovatioo.t— We  may  likewise^ 

*^8ee  Doddridge's  and  €Niy8e*8  paraphiase  en  t 
Cor.  xMl.  11. 

t  It  is  pmboble  that  the  celestial  beings  who  bav% 
oecaalonallj  held  a  commonlcatloB  with  ear  tmota 
are  not  all  of  the  same  spades,  or  taihabit  thaaasat 
regiona  t  ainoe  they  are  dtattogatshed  in  8er1pc«i 
b7  different  nnroea,  aft  Seraphim.  Che(uMm,Tbf«M^ 
Domintona,  AngelSj  Archangels,  Ac 
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mtety  <ti8tiact  oitiar  ot  holy  inteJIigencei,  after 
kvf'mg  resided  ibr  a  certaia  number  of  ages,  ia 
«ae  regiea  of  the  univeree,  laay  be  conned  to 
aaoUwr  province  of  oreatioo,  to  inTesligate  tbe 
■ew  eceeea  of  witdon  and  omnipotence  there 
imfoldedj-^CBd  to  on,  in  a  continued  series  of 
traiHporCatioBS}  throughout  the  ages  of  eternitjr. 
Wo  know  that  man  is  destined  to  undergo  such 
a  change  of  locality ;  and  although  sin  has  mado 
the  passage  from  one  world  to  another,  assume  a 
glooiny  and  alarming  a^>ect,  it  may  nevertheless 
be  an  example,  (though  in  a  different  manner) 
ef  those  removals  whidk  take  place  with  respect 
lo  other  beings,  from  one  province  of  creation  to 
another.  Nor  have  we  any  reason  to  believe, 
that  the  locality  in  which  we  shall  be  placed, 
tiler  tbe  general  resurrection,  will  (brm  our  per- 
manent amd  everlasting  abode ;  otherwise,  we 
riwuld  be  eternally  chained  down,  as  we  are  at 
preseal  to  a  small  comer  of  creation. 

In  regard  to  the  redeemed  inhabitants  of  our 
world,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
Mtedmnur  himself,  he,  "  in  whom  (iwell  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,"  will  be 
one  grand  medium  through  which  information 
will  bio  communicated  respecting  the  distant  glo- 
ries of  Jebovah*8  empire.  This  seems  to  be 
directly  intimated,  though  in  metaphorical  hm- 
foage,  in  tbe  foUowhig  passage  from  the  book  of 
RevelatioB:  "  Tbe  Lamb  who  is  in  the  midst  sf 
the  throne  sfaaU  feed  them,  and  shall  lead  them 
to  fimnUMis  of  living  water.**  Knowledge  is 
the  A>od  of  the  mind ;  and  in  this  sense  the  term 
is  frequently  applied  in  the  Scriptures  >-"  I  will 
give  them  pastors  (saith  Giod)  after  mine  own 
heart,  who  shall  fwi  them  n'ih  knowUdge  and 
trndentondtn^."  .*'  Feed  the  church  of  God,** 
says  the  apostle  Peter;  that  is,  instruct  them  in 
Ihe  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  religion.  Thero- 
Ibre,  by  imparting  to  hii  saints  a  knowledge  of 
the  pUuM  and  operations  of  GKnI,  and  informap 
tion  respecting  tlie  magnificence  of  his  works  in 
the  regions  around,  **  the  Lamb  in  the  midst  of 
the  throne  wiUfetdthmi"  by  gratifying  their  ia- 
telleclual  powers,  and  their  desires  after  know- 
ledge ;  and  the  noble  and  transporting  trains  of 
Ihottgfat  which  such  discoveries  will  inspire,  (and 
whi4'h  may  be  aptly  compared  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  '*  fountains  of  living  water**  on  a  parch^ 
)  will  arrest  all  the  faculties  of  their 


:  fill  (hem  **  with  joy  unspeakable  and 
«dl  of  glory.** 

Perlmps,  it  mf  y  not  be  beyond  the  bounds  of 
|r«ibabiii^  to  suppose,  that,  at  certain  seasons, 
during  a  grand  cottvooatioo  of  the  redeemed  with 
#ssus  their  eaalted  head  4Nresklent  among  them 

dist  gkMious  personage  may  impart  to  them 
iMsiiliiiTti  ef  tbe  most  exahed  kind,  direct  their 
saews  to  sosse  <wigbtmanifettaf  ions  of  Dei^,  id 
dsKser  most  mteresting  lectures  on  the  fsorks  and 
IbawMjnsQf  Ctod.    This  wouU  be  ^to  aaooKi- 


ant  with  his  office  as  the  "  Bifediator  between 
God  and  man,*'  and  to  hb  character  as  tha 
"  Messenger  of  Jehovah,**  and  the  "  Revealer" 
of  the  divine  dispensations. 

Pointing  to  some  distant  woiU,  (which,  evsft 
to  the  acute  visual  organs  of  heavenly  being% 
may  appear  only  as  a  small  lucid  speck  in  their 
sky,)  we  may  suppose  him  giving  such  a  descant 
as  die  following  :•— "  That  world  presents  a  very 
different  aspect  from  what  yours  once  did,  owing, 
chiefly  to  the  moral  purity  and  periection  of  its 
inhabitants.  Thertf  the  roost  grand  and  varie- 
gated objects  adorn  their  celestial  canopy  ;  and 
the  scenes  around  their  habitations  are  inter* 
mii^led  with  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  to  tha 
eye,  and  gratifying  to  the  senses  and  the  imagi^ 
nation.  ^  Neither  scorching  heats,  nor  piercii^ 
colds,  nor  ragmg  storms,  ever  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  those  happy  mansions.  The  fino 
Serial  fluid  which  they  breathe  produces  a  per- 
petual flow  of  pleasing  emotions,  and  sharpens 
and  invigorates  their  intellectual  powers  ibr 
every  investigation.  The  peculiar  refractive  and 
reflective  powers  possessed  by  the  atmospherifl 
fluid  which  surrounds  them,  produce  a  variety  at 
grand  and  beautiful  effects,  sometimes  exhibiiin|( 
aerial  landscapes,  and  scenes  emblematical  cf 
moral  harmony  and  perfection, — sometimes  m 
magnificent  display  of  the  ridies  and  most  va- 
riegated colouring,  and  sometimes  reflecting  tha 
images  of  the  celestial  orfos  in  various  aspects 
and  degrees  of  magnitude.  Their  vegetabla 
kingdom  is  enriched  with  a  variety  of  produc- 
tions unknown  in  your  foraier  world,  diveriifiad 
with  thousands  of  different  forms,  shades,  co- 
lours, and  perfomesi  which  shed  a  delicious  fra- 
grance all  around.  The  inferior  sentient  beings 
are  likewise  diflRwent,  and  exhibit  such  ingeni- 
ous, miU,  and  affectionato  dispositions,  as  coa- 
tributo,  in  no  indbnsiderable  degree,  to  the 
pleasure  and  entertainment  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent order  of  the  inhabitants.  The  organs  of 
vision  of  these  intelligences  are  so  acuto,  that 
they  are  enabled  to  perceive,  as  through  a  traoa- 
parent  medium,  the  various  chymical  and  mecha- 
nical processes  that  are  incessantly  going  on  in  ' 
the  numberless  ramifications  of  the  vegetabla 
tribes,  and  in  the  more  curious  and  complicatsd 
structure  of  animal  bodies ;  for  the  Creator  has  or- 
dained, as  one  part  of  their  mental  enjoymentS} 
that  they  shall  be  furnished  with  the  means  of 
tracing  Ute  mode  of  his  operations,  and  the  de- 
signs they  are  intended  to  accomplish  in  the  diA 
ferent  departsMoits  of  aature. 

"  Th^  are  likewise  extensively  acquainted 
with  moral  scienoe^with  the  moral  relations  off 
intelligent  beings  to  their  Creator,,  and  to  one 
another,  and  with  the  outlines  of  the  history  of 
■evaral  other  worlds ;  for  the  leading  facu  m  tha 
history  of  your  worki, respecting  tbe  fell  of  man, 
lis  dismal  consequences,  and  your  subsequent 
fsdwaptioa  tad  ^aaovation,  have  been  oonmu- 
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Bicated  to  theia  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
their  views  of  God's  moral  dispensations,  and 
filnstrating  the  rectitude  ami  benevolence  of  his 
goverameni. — In  their  intercourses  and  associ- 
ations, no  discordant  voice  is  ever  heard",  no 
fyroptom  of  disafiection  ever  appears,  no  boister^ 
gus  passions  ever  disturb  their  tranquillity ;  but 
all  is  harmony  and  order,  peace  and  love.  Theif 
|»rogre88  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  his 
wonts,  is  rapid  and  sure,  fur  they  see  clearly  tlie 
first  principles  of  all  reasoning  and  science ;  and, 
without  once  making  a  false  step,  or  deduchig  an 
errcmeous  conclusion,  they  trace  them  with  rapi- 
dity and  certainty,  to  all  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences. Their  acquaintance  with  natural  and 
moral  facts  is  extensive  and  minute.  For  the 
most  sacred  regard  is  attached  to  truth,  which 
was  never  once  violated  in  that  happy  society ; 
and,  therefore,  every  discovery,  every  new  doc- 
trine and  fact  whidi  is  brought  to  light  by  any 
individual,  is  regarded  by  all  others  as  an  esta- 
blished truth  which  is  never  called  in  question, 
and  which  serves  to  direct  and  facilitate  all  their 
other  researches.  Unlike  the  exaggerations  and 
fiUsehoods  which  were  once  propagated  by  lying 
travellers  and  sceptical  philosophers,  in  your 
former  world,  which  tended  to  bewikler  the  anz- 
iotiB  inquirer,  and  to  obocure  tlie* radiance  oi 

'  Iruth ;  in  yonder  world  truth  is  regarded  as  a 
most  sacred  and  invaluable  treasure,  as  the  basis 

'of  the  happiness  of  the  moral  universe,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  rests  the  throne  of  the  eter- 
nal ;  and,  therefore  j  being  never  violated  by  any 
individual,  every  testimony  and  assertion  is  re- 
ceived with  unhesitating  confidence.    By  a  rapid 

'  mode  of  communication  which  has  been  esta- 
blnhed,  their  intercourses  with  each  other  are 
fi^uent  and  delightful,  and  the  discoveries  which 
are  made  of  the  operations^  infinite  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  are  quidtly  ftrculated  through  all 
the  intelligent  ranks  of  that  abode  of  felicity  and 
love.  Beings  from  other  worids  occasionally  visit 
therai  and  convey  interesting  intelligence,  and 
afiectionate  congratulations  from  the  regions 
whence  they  came  ;  and  a  glorious  symbol  of 
the  divine  Majesty  was  lately  displayed  in  their 
firmament,  from  which  was  announced,  in  ma- 
jestic but  mild  and  transporting  language — the 

'  approbation  of  their  Creator,  and  bis  purpose  of 
translating  them,  as  a  reward  of  their  obedience, 
to  another  region  of  his  empire,  to  behold  new 
displays  of  his  beneficence  and  power. 

*<  This  is  a  specimen  of  the  moral  order  and 
happineu  which  prevail  among  the  greater  part 
of  those  worlds  which  shine  from  afar  in  yonder 
firmament,  but  which  are  distinguished  by  a  va- 
riety of  peculiar  circumstances,  which  shall  be 
unfolded  on  another  occasion.** 

Directing  their  view  to  another  distant  orb, 
which  appears  like  a  dim  ruddy  speck  in  an  ob- 
scure quarter  of  the  firmament,  he  may  thus 
proceed  ^—<*  That,  too,  ii  a  worU  oo  t  differeiU 


scale,  and  in  a  different  condition.  It  is  a  tho8« 
sand  times  larger  than  the  globe  70U  once  in- 
habited, and  was  originally  arrayed  with  all  that 
magnificence  and  beauty  which  chara<Aerize  the 
works  of  the  Creator.  During  a  considerable 
period  its  inhabitants  retained  their  allegiance 
to  their  Maker,  and  their  afi*ection  for  each  other. 
But  certain  individuals,  whom  a  principle  of 
pride  and  ambition  had  led  to  desire  stations  of 
pre-eminence,  having  dared  to  violate  some  of 
the  fundamental  laws  of  their  Creator, — the 
moral  turpitude  which  this  disposition  and  con- 
duct produced,  gradually  spread  from  one  rank 
to  another,  till  the  whole  mass  of  its  inhabitanfi 
was  completely  contaminated,  and  plunged  into 
a  gulph  of  misery.  To  such  a  dreadful  length 
has  this  depravity  proceeded,  that  even  the  ex- 
ternal aspect  of  that  world,  which  was  once  &ir 
as  Eden,  has  assumed  the  appearance  of  a 
gloomy  waste,  and  a  barren  wilderness.  The 
rivers  have  besn  turned  out  of  their  course,  faj 
these  infatuated  beings,  that  they  might  overflow 
and  change  into  a  marsh  the  once  fertile  plains. 
The  earth  has  been  dug  into  immense  pits  and 
chasms,  and  the  vegeti^le  tribes  have  been  torn 
from  their  roots  and  stripped  of  their  verdure,  in 
order  to  deface  the  primeval  beauty  of  creation. 
By  these,  and  other  horrible  devastations,  the 
ethereal  fluid  in  which  they  breathed,  which 
formerly  diffused  a  delightful  fragrance,  has  now 
become  the  receptacle  of  noisome  exhalationt, 
which  nauseate  and  irritate  every  species  of 
sensitive  existence.  Its  brilliancy  has  thereby 
become  obscured,  so  that  their  sun  appears 
lowering  through  its  dense  vapours,  like  a  duskj 
ball;  and  their  nocturnal  sky,  which  once  pre- 
sented a  splendid  assemblage  of  shining  orbs,  it 
now  covered  with  blackness,  and  darkness,  and 
tempest,  through  which  no  celestial  orb  ever 
transmits  the  least  glimmering  ray.  For  th» 
almighty  Contriver  of  all  worlds  has  so  arranged^ 
proportioned,  and  adjusted  every  oircumstanee 
in  the  constitution  of  nature,  that  the  smallesC 
derangement,  by  malevolent  beings,  of  the  order 
he  has  established,  is  always  productive  of  dia« 
astrous  effects. 

^*  Instead  of  being  animated  with  love  to  their 
Creator,  and  to  one  another,  which  is  the  firat 
duty  of  all  intelligent  creatures,  they  hate,  their 
Maker,  and  curse  him  00  account  of  the  exitU 
ence  he  has  given  them;  and  they  hate  eaeh 
other,  with  a  perfect  hatred.  There  exists 
among  them  no  peace,  justice,  sympathy,  friend 
ship,  or  confidence.  Every  one  beholds  and  re- 
cognieee  another  with  the  countenance  of  a  fiend, 
and  is  ever  intent  upon  annoying  him  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  And,  were  it  not  that  their 
bodies  are  constructed  on  an  unmortoZ  principlei 
so  that  no  power  lees  than  infinite  can  con^tehr 
destroy  them,V-their  ferocious  passions  wool^ 
long  ere  now,  have  efieoted  the  utter  extermii»> 
tion  of  tverj  indiTidual  in  that  popukni  bd 
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Their  bodies,  which  were 
«Bee  Inr  «imI  florioiM,  are  new  oovered  with 
«very  nark  of  vikne«»  and  defomii^.  They 
JMHre  so  deKdit  in  oootemplatiag  the  glories  of 
their  Oveators  woHtmanship,  for  they  haire  de- 
laoed  eveiy  beanty  which  creation  displayed, 
when  it  oaiae  fresh  and  fiur  from  the  hand  of  its 
'  Makers  and  the  intelltgeace  and  wisdom  they 
ibranerly  possssnd,  are  now  •obliterated,  and 
changed  iata  ignorance  and  4bliy. 

«At  the  oommencenieot  of  this  affecting 
■oene  of  depravity,  a  messenger  was  despatched 
by  tbeir  Afaaighry  Sovereign  to  warn  them  of 
tbeir.dsBger,  and  to  urge  them  to  reformation; 
hot,  as  timy  had  not  then  felt  the  <bU  effiMSts  of 
Ibat  wretchedness  into  whioh  they  were  'plong- 
iwg  after  a  few  temporary  pangs  of  remorse, 
*  &ey  retnnmd  >every  one  to  his  evil  wa^.' 
Holy  inteBigeaoeSi'from  other  worlds,  have  oo- 
OwionaUy  been  sent,  to  contemplate  the  gloomy 
aspect,  and  die  sad  dssolatioas  of  this  wretched 
world ;  in  order  that  they  might  bring  back  in* 
tsIBgence  to  the  worids  wi&  which  they  are 
■M>re  immediately  cooneetbd,  of  the  dtsaial  e^ 
fects  prodaosd  by  the  riolation  of  those  eternal 
l»ws  of  Teotitude  which  the  Governor  of  the  ani« 
vesse  has  erdaiaed.  The  Creator  has,  for  many 
ages,  permitted  those  physical  and  moral  disor- 
ders to  ojdsl— not  becaoss  he  delights  in  Che 
misety  of  any  of  hu  creatmes,  bat  because  he 
Ima  a  regard  to  the  ultimate  happiness  of  the 
whole  intofiigeat  system.  He  leaves  them,  in 
ibo  mean  time,  *  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own 
ways,*  that  they  may  feel  the  full  effects  of  their 
apostaey  and  wickednen.  He  has  permitted 
them  to  pioceed  thus  fer  in  their  rebellion  and 
depravity,  in  order  that  surrounding  worids  may 
be  lidly  apprised  of  the  dismal  efl^ts  that  most 
inevitably  ensue  on  every  infringeroent  of  moral 
order.  This  desolated  world  and  its  wretched 
inhabitants  are  doomed  to  remain  in  their,  pre- 
aent  deplorable  stats,  for  ages  yet  to  come,  till 
an  eitensive  and  indelible  impression  be  made 
OB  the  inhabitants  of  every  province  of  God*s 
Mopire,  of  thei^temal  obligation  to  conform  to 
those  laws  tad  principles  of  moral  order  which 
bis  in6nite  wisdom  has  established  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  intelligent  universe ;  and  also,  that 
those  miserable  beings  themselves  may  be 
aroused  to  consideration,  led  to  humble  them- 
selves in  his  presence,  and  made  to  feel  some 
emotions  of  contrition  for  their  impiety  and  in- 
gratitude. When  these  ends  are  accomplished, 
a  bright  effulgence  shall  suddenly  iHume  the 
darkness  of  their  night,  their  atmosphere  diall 
be  cleared  of  its  vapours,  and  the  glorious  orbs 
of  heaven  lAiall  once  saore  btrrst  upon  their  view ; 
the  astooished  iahabitants  shall  lift  up  thoir  eyes 
with  amazement  at  the  wondrous  and  unlocked- 
fbr  tpeetaele,  and  a  divine  mesaengvr,  arrayed 
4b  splendid  mueaty,  shall  proclaim,  *Psace 
«MB  haaiw  doodwiM  fesm  MMvah  to  this 
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guilty  world.*  In  both  hemispberes  of  this  glebe, 
shall  the  joyful  message  be  proclaimed.  This 
sudden  and  unexpected  annouDcen)ent*wil]  arrest 
the  attention  of  every  inhabitant,  and  rekindle 
in  his  breast  <hose  sparks  of  gratitude,  wbidi 
had  been  so  long  extinguishsd.  To  prove  the 
sincerity  of  this^aammcmtion,  the  '  Power  of  the 
Highest*  will  be  inteiposed  to  purify  the  aimos- 
phmre,  to  restore  the  desolations  which  had  been 
produoed,  and  to  renew  the  feoe  of  nature.  A 
series  of  moral  instructioas  will  eommence,  and 
be  carried  oo  with  vigour,  till  ail  be  fufly  cca- 
-vinced  of  the  felly  and  impiety  of  their  oondact. 
Order  will  be  gradually  r»«etablisbed ;  aflbo- 
tioBate  hiterooarsea  wiU  oossmeoee;  an  indoKbla 
ImpnossioB  «f  tbeir  iagratitttde  aad  wwkedness, 
andof  ibe  jMtiee  aad  benevoleoce  of  God,  wiH 
be  for  «v«Br  naed  in  their  minds,  wbwh  willseoora 
them,  at  ell  fatura  periods,  from  a  simUar  apoa- 
lacy ;  and  peace,  truth,  and  happiness  shall  fiully 
reign  triuoaphant." 

On  such  topics  40 'these,  amy  we  soppose  our 
Redeemer,  in  the  character  of  Mediator,  ooca- 
sioBsdly  to  OKpatiaAe,  with  irresistible  eloqoeooe, 
vrben  pi  eaiding  in  the  asseaibHesofhis  redeemed; 
and  the  omotioas  prodoosd  by  such  oommtmiea- 
tions,  will  doubtless  eicite  them  to  join  in  unisoB 
in  oelebratiBg  the  divine  character  and  adminis- 
tration, in  such  strains  as  these: — "  Hallehna! 
the  Lord  God  omnipoteat  rrigneth.  True  and 
righteous  are  his  judgments.  Sahration,  and 
glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  nnlo  the  Lord  our 
God.  Thou  art  wortlty  to  receive  gknry,  honour, 
and  power ;  fer  thou  hiast  created  aH  things,  and 
for  t^  pleasore  they  are  and  were  created."* 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  that  oven 
that  portion  of  the  universe  which  Kos  within 

*  I  hope  none  of  my  readers  will  consider  the 
supposition  of  the  Redeoner  occasionally  deliver- 
hut  lectures  on  dtviiie  Bubiects  to  an  asseiUbty  of  his 
samts,  as  either  hnprobable,  extravamuit,  or  roman- 
tic. Since  writlD?  the  above,  )  And,  that  tho  pious 
and  philosophic  Dr.  I.  Watta  entertained  a  similar 
opinion.  In  his  fiennon, "  On  the  happiness  of  eepa- 
rate  spirits,**  when  describings  the  employments  of 
the  upper  world,  he  thus  expresses  his  sentlinents 
on  this  topic;—**  Pertiana  you  will  suppose  there  is 
no  such  service  as  hearing  serreona,  that  there  is  no 
attendance  up<m  the  word  of  God  there.  But  are 
we  sure  there  are  no  such  entertainments?  Are 
there  no  lectures  of  divine  wlbdom  andjrrace  gh'en 
to  the  younger  spirits  there,  by  spirits  of  a  more  sx- 
alted  station  t  Or,  may  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
himself  be  the  everlasting  Teacher  of  his  church! 
May  be  not  at  solemn  seasons  summon  all  heaven 
to  hear  him  publish  some  new  and  surprising  dis- 
coveries which  have  never  yet  been  made  known 
to  the  a^es  of  nature  or  of  grace,  and  are  reserved 
to  entertain  the  attention,  and  to  exalt  the  pleasum 
of  spirits  advanced  to  glory  ?  Must  we  leam  all  by 
the  mere  contemplatloo  of  Clirist's  person  ?  Does 
he  never  make  use  of  speech  to  tho  iastmctlon  and 
toy  of  saints  above.— Or,  it  may  be.  that  our  blessed 
Lord  (even  as  he  is  man)  has  some  noble  and  un- 
Icnown  way  of  communiattlng  a  loitg  discourse,  or 
a  long  train  of  Ideas  and  dlaeoveries  to  millions  of 
blessed  spirits  at  once,  without  the  formalities  oi 
voice  and  language,  and  at  some  peculiar  seasons  "he 
amy  thus  iBstnict  and^eUgbt  Ms  saiau  in  beaiTM.'* 
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thft  reach  of  our  assisted  fisioo,  comprehends 
within  its  capacious  sphere,  at  least  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  millions  of  worlds— Hhat  each 
of  these -worlds,  being  constructed  by  infinite 
wisdom,  must  exhibit,  even  in  its  external  as- 
pect, a  scene  worthy  of  the  contemplatioa  of 
every  rational  being— that  it  is  highly  probable, 
from  ascertained  facts,  from  analogy,  and  from 
rerelation,  that  each  of  these  worlds  has  a  pe-  . 
cnliarity  of  scenery,  and  of  appendages,  which 
distinguish  it  from  every  other-— that  there  is  a 
gradation  of  intellect,  and  beings  of  different 
orders  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  worlds — 

.  that  it  is  probable  their  corporeal  ibrms  and 
their  organs  of  sensation  are  likewise  wooder- 
fiiUy  diversified— «nd  that  the  natural  and  moral 
hislory  of  each  presents  scenes  and  transactions 
different  from  those  which  are  found  in  any  other 
world.  So  that  when  the  mind  endeavours  to 
grasp  the  immense  number  of  worlds,  here  pre- 
sented to  our  mental  view,  and  considers  the 
variety  of  aspect  in  which  each  of  them  requires 
to  be  contemplated— there  appears,  to  such 
limited  inteUects  as  ours,  no  prospect  of  a  ter^ 
mination  to  the  survey  ojf  a  scene  so  extensive 
and  overwhelming ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  ra- 
tional presumption,  that  one  scene  of  glo«y  will 
be  followed  by  another,  in  perpetual  succession, 
while  ages  roll  away. 

If  it  would  require,  even  to  beings  endowed 
with  mental  powers  superior  to  those  of  man,  se- 
veral hundred  of  years,  to  survey  the  diversified 
landscapes  which  our  globe  displays,  to  investi- 
gate the  numerous  chymical  processes  going  on  in 
the  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  the  mineral  king- 
doms, throughout  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the 
recesses  of  the  ocean,  and  the  subterraneous  re- 
gions, and  to  trace  the  history  of  every  tribe  of 
its  inhabitants  during  a  period  of  six  thousand 
years,-^  it  would  require  thousands  of  years 
to  explore  the  plantery  system,  which  pre- 
sents a  field  of  inquiry  two  thousand  limes  more 
extensive — how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
millions  of  years  would  be  requisite  to  study 
and  investigate  the  visible  universe  in  all  that 

'  variety  of  aspect  to  which  I  have  now  ad- 
verted ! — To  explore  the  diversified  structure 
and  arrangements  of  the  bodies  which  com- 
pose the  solar  system,  and  the  moral  events  which 
have  taken  place  among  its  inhabitants,  would 
require  a  long  series  of  ages.  The  system  of 
bodies  connected  with  the  planet  Sai,um,  would, 
of  itself,  require  several  hundreds  of  years  of 
study  and  research,  inordei^lo  acquire  &  general 
view  of  its  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  as- 
pects and  relations.  Here  we  have  presented 
to  view,'*!.  A  globe  of  vast  dimensions  capable 
of  containing  a  population  of  sentient  and  intelli- 
gmt  beings  more  than  a  hundred  times  greater 
^n  that  of  the  earth.  2.  Two  immense  rings, 
the  one  of  them  containing,  on  both  its  sides  an 
•rea  oi$ight  thouBtmd  mtWons  of  square  miles, 


and  the  other  an  area  of  Aem^  AoMoiuf  imSbm 
of  miles,  and  sufficient  to  contain  a  populatioo« 
me  hundred  and  forty  timee  larger  that  of  oar 
gk>be,  although  they  were  as  thinly  peopled  a« 
the  earth  is  at  present.  3.  Seven  satellites,  or 
moons,  each  of  which  is  undoubtedly  as  large  aa 
the  globe  on  which  we  live,  and  some  of  them,  pro* 
bably,  of  much  greater  dimensions.  The  mag- 
nifioent  and  astonishing  scenery  displayed  in 
this  planet,  so  very  different  fitmi  any  thing  that 
is  beheld  in  our  terrestrial  sphere— ^e  stupen* 
dous  hmiinous  arches  which  stretch  across  its 
firmament,  like  pillars  of  cloud  by  day  and  pil« 
lars  of  fire  by  night— 4he  diversified  shadows  they 
occasionally  cast  on  the  surrounding  landscape 
— the  appearance  and  disappsarance  c^  its  muons, 
their  eclipses,  and  diversified  aspects  in  respect 
to  each  other,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
planet  itself,— the  novel  aoenee  which  wouki  ap- 
pear in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  nnaeral  king- 
doms—the  customs,  manners,  and  emptoymeats 
of  the  inhabitants— Hbe  seriea  of  events  which 
have  happened  among  them  and  the  tenor  of  the 
divine  dispensatioas  in  relatiea  to  their  pait 
history  and  their  future  destinatioo— theae,  aiid  a 
thousand  other  particulars,  of  which  we  can 
form  no  distinct  eonceptionf— could  not  fiul  to  al^ 
ford  a  sublime  and  delightfiil  gratification  toa  im- 
tional  intelligence  for  a  series  of  agea. 

<*  It  is  probable,  too,  that  even  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  solar  systens,  important  (rfiy- 
sical  and  moral  revolutions  have  happened  since 
its  creation,  besides  those  which  have  agitated 
the  worU  in  which  we  dweU.  On  the  sur&ce 
of  the  planet  Jupiter,  changes  are  occasioniJIy 
taking  place,  visible  at  the  remote  distance  at 
which  we  are  placed.  The  diversity  of  ^>pear- 
ance  that  has  been  observed  in  the  suhstanees 
termed  its  6e2(s,  in  v^atever  they  may  consist, 
or  from  whatever  cause  thitf  diversity  may  ori- 
ginate,—-indicates  change  as  great,  as  if  the 
whole  mass  of  clouds  which  overhang  Ewope, 
and  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and  America, 
were  to  be  completely  swept  away*  and  suspen- 
ded in  dense  strata  over  the  Pacific  and  the  In- 
dian ocnans,— or  as  if  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean  weru  to  overflow  the  continent  of  Ame* 
rica,  and  leave  its  deepest  caverns  ejqiosed  to 
view. — There  were  lately  discovered,  between 
the  orbits  of  Mars  and  Jupiter,  four  small  planeta- 
ry bodies ;  and,  on  grounds  whidi  are  highly  prob- 
able, astronomers  have  concluded,  that  they  onca 
formed  a  larger  body  which  moved  in  the  same 
region,  and  which  had  burst  asunder  by  some 
immense  eruptive  force  proceeding  from  its  cen- 
tral parts.  This  probable  circumstance,  toge- 
ther with  a  variety  of  singular  phenomena  exhi- 
bited by  these  planets,  naturally  lead  us  to  con- 
clude, that  some  important  moral  revolutions 
had  taken  place,  in  rdalKMi  to  the  beings  with 
which  it  was  peopled ;  and  suggest  to  the  mind 
avariety  of  tubUme  and  interesting  reflectioaa 
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%ktcli  may  hereafter  be  disdoeed.— The  planet 
Mara,  in  eeveral  respecu,  bears  a  itriking  re- 
■emblance  to  our  earth.  Its  rotation  round  tti 
aiia  ieaoeonplished  in  nearly  the  same  time  as 
the  earth,  namely ,-in  S4  hours  and  40  minutes. 
The  indinatioQ  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  its 
orbit  is  28  degrees  and  42  minutes,  that  of  the 
earth  being  23  degrees  28  minutes.  Conse- 
quently, it  experiences  a  diversity  of  seasons,  and 
different  lengths  of  days  and  nights,  as  we  do  in 
our  sublunary  sphere.  Hence  Sir  William 
Herschel  infinms  us,  that  he  observed  a  lumi- 
nous zone  about  the  poles  of  this  planet,  which 
Ss  subject  to  periodical  changes,  aiid  is  of  opi- 
niao,  that  this  pbeoomenon  i^  produced  by  the 
reflection  of  the  sun's  light  upon  its  polar  re- 
gions, and  that  the  variation  in  the  magnitude 
and  appearance  of  this  zone  is  owing  to  the 
melting  of  these  masses  of  polar  ice.  Its  at- 
nospbere  is  likewise  found  to  be  very  dense  and 
obsoire;  which  is  the  cause  of  that  rudtfy 
appearance  which  thu  orb  uniformly  exhibits. 
These  drcomslances  indicate  a  striking  simi- 
larity, in  its  phf$ieal  oonstitution,  to  that  of  the 
earth.  Whether  the  moral  state  of  its  inhabi- 
tants bears  any  resemblance  to  the  present  con- 
dition of  mankind,  is  a  question  which  naturally 
suggests  itself,  and  which  may  possibly  be  solved 
in  the  future  state  to  which  we  are  destined. 
Frost  and  snow,  the  accumulation  and  melting 
of  vast  masses  of  polar  ice,  long  nights,  and 
wintry  stomw,  scenes  of  darkness  and  desolation, 
stormy  clouds,  and  a  dense  hazy  atmosphere 
aOrcharged  with  wintry  exhalations,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  the  characteristics  of  a  world  where 
perfect  happiness  is  enjoyed.  The  Sun  which 
is  the  centre  of  our  system,  and  which  enlight- 
ens surrounding  worlds  with  his  beams,  is  five 
hundred  times  larger  than  all  the  planets  and 
moons  taken  togetim'.  And,  since  we  perceive 
frequent  changes  taking  place  in  his  surface  and 
luminous  atmosphere,  there  is  doubtless  a  variety 
of  astonishing  processes  and  transformations  go- 
ing on,  both  in  the  exterior  and  interior  parts 
of  this  immense  luminary,  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
tude  and  grandeur,  which  it  would  be  highly 
gratifying  to  behold  and  investigate,  and  which 
would  raise  to  the  highest  pitch,  our  conceptions 
of  the  magnificence  and  glory  of  Him  **  who 
dwelb  in  light  unapproachable." 

If,  then,  the  planetary  system,  which  occu- 
pies no  larger  a  portion  of  space  than  one  of  the 
smallest  stars  that  twinkle  in  our  sky,  would 
afford  such  a  vast  multiplicity  of  objects  for  the 
contemplation  of  intelligent  beings,  during  si 
lapse  of  ages, — what  an  immense  assemblage  of 
august  objects  and  astonishing  events  is  present- 
ed before  us  in  the  physical  arangements,  and 
the  moral  history  of  the  myriads  of  systems  and 
worMs  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  what  an  im- 
mense duration  would  be  requisite  for  finite 
minds  to  aiinrey  the  wondrous  scena !     This 


consideration  suggests  an  idea  of  duration,  which 
to  limited  intellects  such  as  ours,  seems  to  ap- 
proximate to  the  idea  of  eterni^  itsdf.  Even 
although  it  coukl  be  showui  that  creation  extend- 
ed no  farther  than  the  utmost  bounds  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  enabled  him  to  penetrate, 
— «till,  the  vast  assemblage  of  gk>riou8  objects 
contained  within  the  range  of  our  assisted  vi- 
sion, shows  what  an  infinite  variety  of  mental 
gratification  the  Creator  may  bestow  on  his  in- 
telligent ofispring ;  and  we  are  assured,  that 
**  no  good  thins  will  he  withhold  from  them  that 
walk  uprightly.'^ 

But,  would  it  be  reasonable  to  admit,  that  the 
dominions  of  the  universal  Sovereign  terminate 
at  the  boundaries  of  human  vision?  Can  we 
believe,  that  puny  man,  who  occupies  so  diminu- 
tive a  speck  among  the  works  of  God,  has  pe« 
netrated  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire  of  Him 
who  fiUs  the  immensity  of  space  with  his  presencel? 
As  soon  might  we  -suppose,  that  a  snail  coukl 
penetrate  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  ocean, 
and,  with  one  glance,  survey  its  deepest  caverns ; 
or,  that  a  microscopic  animalcula,  which  is  con* 
fined  to  a  drop  of  water,  in  the  crevice  of  a  small- 
stone,  couki  explore  at  one  comprehensive  view, 
the  regions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. 
Shall  we  consider  the  vmble  system  of  nature,— 
magnificent  and  extensive  as  it  is,— a  palace  su^ 
ficient  for  the  habitation  of  the  Deity  ?  No :  diia 
would  be,  to  circumscribe  the  Almigh^  within 
the  limits  of  our  imperfect  vision,  and  within 
the  sphere  of  our  comprehension.  "  Behold,  the 
heavens,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  con- 
tain him !"  This  declaration  implies,  that,  be- 
yond all  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  world  can 
explore  in  the  visible  firmament,  there  ia  a 
"  heaven  of  heaveru** — a  region  which  contains 
unnumbered  firmaments,  as  glorious  and  extensive 
as  that  which  we  behold,---throughout  the  vast 
extent  of  which,  the  Deity  is  etermJly  and  essMi- 
tially  present.  With  regard  to  all  that  is  visible 
by  tho  unassisted  eye,  or  by  the  telescope,  in 
the  vault  of  heaven,  we  may  say  with  the  poet  :— 

"  Vast  concave !  ample  dome  I  wast  thou  designed 
A  meet  apartment  for  the  Deity  t 
Not  so :  that  thought  alone  thy  state  Impairs, 
Thy  lr,fty  sinks,  and  shallows  thy  profound. 
And  straitens  thy  diffUstve;  dwaris  tine  whole, 
And  makes  an  universe  an  orrery.'* 

Beyond  the  wide  circumference  of  that  sphere 
which  terminates  the  view  of  mortals,  a  boundless 
region  exists,  which  no  human  eye  can  penetrate, 
and  which  no  finite  intelligence  can  explore.  To 
suppose  that  the  infinitely  extended  region  which 
surrounds  all  thai  is  visible  in  creation,  is  a  mere 
void,  would  be  as  unreasonable,  as  to  have  affirm- 
ed, prior  to  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  that 
no  stars  existed  beyond  those  which  are  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  When  we  consider  the  limited 
fadulties  of  man,  and  the  infinite  aUributes  of  the 
Eteibal  Mind,  we  have  the  highest  reason  to 
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^•achida,  Alt  it  m  but  arery  somJI  portkn  «f 
the  woifa  of  ChA  which  hm  b«M  <liadoMd  «> 
oar  view.  **  Could  you  eoer  beyoad  the  iikmni, 
(■sfSAweA-kBown  wriler)  and  pets  through  ail 
the  plaaetary  choir ;  co«U  yov  wing  your  way 
to  the  hif  heat  apparaat  alar,  and  tahe  your  atand 
oi  OM  oT  ihoae  bfiieat  pioBMleo  of  beaveo,  you 
ipoald  there  aee  other  akiea  espanded,  aaoiher 
aon  diatriboting  hie  heama  by  day,  other  atava 
that  gild  the  aliemate  otght,  and  other,  perhapa 
•oMef  ayeteaaa  eatahlished  in  unknown  proAieioo 
through  the  boundleaadimooaieM  of  apaoe.  Nor 
would  the  dominion  of  the  unireml  Sorereign 
taroriaate  <hsrt.  Bvea  at  the  end  of  ihia  vaat 
tour,  you  would  find  yooraelf  advanoed  no  farther 
than  the  suborba  of  creation,— «rrived  cad?  at  the 
final!  wa  «f  the  great  Jehovah'a  kingdom.'* 

It  is  highly  probable,  that,  were  all  the  two 
theuaaod  <b«r  hundred  uMttieaa  of  worlds  to  which 

r  we  haire  adverted,  wiih  all  thesighty  miHiens  of 
nana  around  which  they  revohre,  to  be  auddedy 
eMMguiabed  and  annihilated,  it  would  oetcauae 
aagiaat  a  blank  aaoreation,  to  an  eye  that  oonld 
lake  in  the  whole  •nunonaity  of  ealure,  aa  iho 
estinctiea  of  the  jrfsindss,  or  aeren  atara,  would 
eanae  Ml  our  viatUe  firmameot.  The  range  of 
material  exislenoe  may,  indeed,  have  certain 
limita  assigned  to  it ;  but  auoh  Umiia  can  be  per* 

'  oeirod  only  by  that  E^t  whioh  beholda,  at  one 
glanoa,  the  whole  of  iafinite  apace.  To  the 
view  of  every  ^nilt  mind,  it  must  always  appear 
boundleas  and  iacomprehenaible.  Were  it  posr 
Bible  that  we  could  ever  arrive  at  the  outakirts  of 
creation,  aftet  having  surveyed  all  that  exists  in 
the  material  univeme,  we  n^^t  be  said,  in  some 
measure,  to  comprehend  the  Creator  himaelf; 
having  perceived  the  utmoet  limits  to  which  his 
power  ajid  inuUigenoe  have  been  extended.  For, 
akhei^h  we  admit,  that  the  perfections  of  the 
Creator  are  Mi^mle;  yet  we  have  no  tangible 
meaaure  of  these  perfections,  but  what  appeam 
in  the  immense  variety  and  extent  of  material 
and  intellectual  existence.  Aad  we  may  hence 
oonolude,  tfiat  the  highest  order  of  created  intel- 
lects, after  spending  myriads  of  ages  in  their  r»> 
aearoh,  will  never  come  to  a  period  in  their  inves- 
tigations of  the  works  and  the  ways  of  God. 

Even  although  we  could  conceive  certain  li- 
mits to  the  materiel  Qniverse,and  that,  aAer  the 
lapse  of  ratlUons  of  ages,  a  holy  intelligence  had 
finished  his  excursions,  and  made  the  tour  of  the 
universal  system  which  now  exuts, — ^yet,  who 
can  set  bounds  to  the  active  energies  of  Uie  Eter- 
nal Mind,  or  say,  that  new  systenu  of  creation, 
difierent  from  all  that  have  hitherto  been  cpn- 
atructed,  ahaU  not  be  perpetuaUy  emerging  into 
enslenoe  7  By  the  time  a  finite  being  had  ex- 
plored every  ot^ject  which  now  exists,  and  ao- 
<|aired  a  knowledge  of  all  the  motal  and  physical 
revolutions  whidt  have  happened  among  the 
worlds  which,  at  preoeot,  diversify  the  voids  of 
ipaoa    a  aaw  r^gioo  of  iofioite  ^paae  ought  be 


replenished  with  new  orders  of  awlarkl  aid  !•• 
telleotnal  existeooe :  aad,  were  he  to  retani  to 
the  point  fi'om  which  he  «t  first  aet  oet,  after 
nooserous  ages  had  elapsed,  he  would,  doubi- 
leas,  behoki  new  changes  and  revohMioas  in 
many  provinoes  of  the  Creator's  dominions  ■ 
•ew  heavens  and  new  earths  and  new  species 
of  oentient  and  intellectual  beings,  different  firom 
all  those  he  ui  first  contemplated. 

That  auch  is  the  plan  of  the  Creator'a  opera- 
tiona,  ia  not  a  mere  conjecture  or  surmise,  but  in 
warranted  fiom  obaervatioos  whioh  have  been 
BMde  on  the  phenomena  of  the  celestial  bodies. 
New  stars  have,  at  different  periods,  appeared 
ia  the  heavens ;  which  are  plain  indications  «f 
thecoattnuedoxcrtion  of  creating  power.  Soma 
pkneu  have  burst  asunder  into  different  lrag« 
ments,  and  atara  which  had  shone  fcr  agoo  havv 
disappeared,  and  their  oaiatenoe,  in  their  fiamsr 
atate,  canaot  now  be  traced.*  Such  (acta  ovt- 
dently  ahew,  that  aome  important  revohificua 
have  taken  place  in  rolatioa  to  the  bodiea  which 
have  thus  been  wilhdnwn  ftrom  our  view.  Hav- 
ing ibragea  nm  theirdeslined  eoaiae,eilher  their 
coastitutton  has  underfaae  an  sssmtisl  change, 
or  they  have  been  roasovod  to  another  region  of 
immensity,  to  auboerve  other  porpoooo  in  the 
magnificent  arfangomenta  of  the  Sovereign  In* 
tolligenoe.  The  observations  made  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Heracbel  on  the  ntbulmu  appearances  in 
the  heavens,  and  on  the  chatiges  and  modifica- 
tions which  they  undergo,  lead  to  the  conduNon, 
that  new  systems  are  gradually  forming  in  the 
distant  regions  of  the  univerae.  And,  if  the  crea- 
ting energy  of  the  Omnipotent  is  at  present  in 
oonstaat  operation,  and  has  been  ao  for  ages  past, 
who  shall  dare  to  affirm,  that  it  shall  ever  oeaae 
iu  exertion  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity  ? 

Here,  then,  we  have  presented  lo  our  oontem- 
plaiion,  an  assemblage  of  material  and  intellectual 
existenoe,  to  which  the  human  mind  can  affix  ao 
boundaries, — which  is  continually  increasing, 
and  still  an  infinity  of  apace  remaining  for  per- 
petual aoceosiobs,  during  the  lapse  c^  endless 
ages, — an  assemblage  of  beings,  which,  in  point 
of  number,  of  magnitude,  and  of  eittenf,  seems 
to  correspond  with  a  boundless  duration.  So 
that,  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt,  iJtM.  *'  the 
saints  in  light"  will  be  perpetually  t^jquiriag  new 
discoveries  of  the  divine  glory,  new  proapeda 
into  the  immensity  of  Gml's  operations,  new 
views  of  the  rectitude  and  grandeur  of  his  moral 
govecnmmt,  new  accessions  to  their  felicity,  and 
new  and  transporting  trains  of  thought,  without 
the  least  interruption,  as  loi^  as  eternity  endurea. 


*  Stars  which  are  marked  in  ancient  eataloeoes. 
are  iM>t  now  to  be  fomid,  and  others  are  now  visible 
wtiicli  were  not  known  to  the  ancients.  Some  have 
eraduall/  inoreased  in  brilliancy.  Some  tlun  were 
Ibrmorlr  variable,  now  shine  with  a  steady  lostie, 
while  oowrs  Imve  boon  oenstanl^  -^Imfnishtng  to 
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There  {■  jntt  one  idea  more  that  maj  he  mg- 
gested,  in  ocMilion  to  the  several  views  exhibited 
above,  in  order  to  raise  to  a  higher  pitch  of 
aublimity,  oar  views  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Di- 
yine  Being,  and  of  the  magnificence  of  bis  works. 

The  Scriptures  frequently  refer  to  a  particular 
place,  circumstance,  or  manifestation,  termed  the 
ihrone  of  Ood^  as  in  the  following  passages  ^~ 
"-**  Heaven  is  my  l/btms,  and  the  earth  is  my  foot- 
■tool."  "  The  Lord  hath  prepared  hi$  throng  in 
the  heaveni.**  "A  glorious  high  throne^  from 
die  beginning,  is  the  place  of  thy  sanctuary.'* 
"  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of  C3od, 
/  and  serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  tem|4e.*' 
<*  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne." — These, 
and  similar  expressions  and  representati<»is,  must 
oe  considered,  either  as  merely  metaphorical,  or 
as  referring  to  some  particular  region  of  the  uni- 
verse; where  the  Divine  glory  is  reflected,  in 
some  peculiarly  magnificent  manner,  from  mate- 
rial objecU ;  and  where  the  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  character  are  most  illustriously  displayed. 
If  there  b&  a  reference  to  the  splendour  and  mag- 
nitude of  a  particular  portion  of  creation,  there 
is  an  astronomical  id^i,  which  may  help  us  to 
htm  some  conception  of  this  "glorious  high 
hrone,*'  which  is  the  peculiar  residence  of  the 
£temaL  It  ii  now  considered  by  astronomers, 
18  highly  probable,  if  not  certain,— from  late  ob- 
servations, from  the  nature  of  gravitation,  and 
other  circumstances,  that  all  the  systems  of  the 
universe  revolve  round  one  common  centre,— 
and  that  this  centre  may  bear  as  great  a  propor- 
tioo,  in  point  of  magnitude,  to  the  universal 
assemblage  of  systems  as  the  sun  does  to  his 
sorrounding  planets.  And,  since  our  sun  is  five 
hondred  times  larger  than  thf  earth,  and  all  the 
otfier  planets  and  their  satellites  taken  together, 
—on  the  same  scale,  such  a  central  body  would 
'  be  five  hundred  times  larger  than  all  the  systems 
and  worlds  in  the  universe.  Here,  then,  may  be 
a  vast  universe  of  itself— an  example  of  material 
creation,  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  magnitude  and 
splendour,  and  in  which  are  blended  the  glories 
of  every  other  system.  If  this  Is  in  reality  the 
case,  it  /nay,  with  the  most  emphatic  propriety, 
be  termed,  the  throstb  or  God. 

Thu  is  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  idea 
that  con  possibly  enter  into  the  mind  of  man, 
We  feel  oppressed  aiKl  overwhelmed  in  endea*- 
vouring  to  form  even  a  fiunt  representation  of  it. 
But,  however  much  it  may  overpower  our  feeble 
eoDceptions,  we  ought  not  to  revolt  at  the  idea 
of  so  glorious  an  exiension  of  the  works  of  God ; 
since  nothing  less  magnificent  seems  suitable  to 
a  being  of  infinite  perfections.— This  grand  cen- 
tral body  may  be  considered  as  the  Cc^tfo/  of  the 
imi  verse.  From  this  glorious  centre,  embassies 
way  be  oceaiionally  despatched  to  all  sorrounding 


worlds,  in  every  regkn  of  space.  Hers,  too» 
deputations  fimn  all  the  different  provinces  of 
cseation,  may  occasionally  assemble,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  different  worids  mingle  with  each 
other,  and  learn  the  grand  outlines  of  those  physi- 
.  cal  operations  and  moral  transactions,  which 
have  taken  place  in  their  respective  spheres. 
Here,  may  be  exhibited  to  the  view  of  unnuos- 
bered  multitudes,  objects  of  sublimity  and  glory, 
which  are  no  where  else  to  be  found  within  the 
wide  extent  of  creatioa  Here,  intelligences  of 
the  highest  order,  who  have  attained  the  most 
sublime  heights  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  may 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  population  of  this 
magnificent  region.  Here,  the  glorified  body  of 
the  Redeemer  may  lytve  taken  its  principal  sti^ 
tion,  as  *'  the  head  of  all  principalities  and  pow- 
ers :"  and  here  likewise,  Enoch  and  Elijah  maj 
reside,  in  the  mean  time,  in  order  to  learn  the 
history  of  the  magnificent  plans  and  operations 
of  Deity,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  oommi- 
nicate  intelligence  respecting  them  to  their  brelb* 
ren  of  the  race  of  Adam,  when  they  shall  asaiii 
mingle  with  them  in  the  world  aUolted  for  their 
abode,  after  the  general  resurrection.  Here,  the 
ORAKDKUR  of  thi  Deity,  the  gk>ry  of  his  physi* 
cal  and  moral  perfections,  and  the  immensity  of 
his  empire,  may  strike  tbe  mind  with  more  bright 
effulgence,  and  excite  more  elavated  emotions  of 
admiration  and  rapture,  than  in  any  other  pro* 
vinoe  of  universal  nature.  In  fine,  this  vast  and 
splendid  central  universe  may  constitute  that  au- 
gust mansion  referred  to  in  Scripture,  under  the 
the  designation  of  the  third  HSATKiif-^BS 

THROirx  OF  TRK  ETBRNAL — the  HSATKII  OV 
HEAVENS — THE  HIGH  AND  HOLT  PLACB* 
and  TBE  LIGHT  THAT  IS  INACCESSIBLE  Air]> 
FtTLL  OP  GLORY.* 

*  Wltbin  the  limits  of  the  last  160  Tears,  It  has  been 
found,  that  the  principal  fixed  stars  have  a  certsln 
apparent  motion,  which  It  nearly  %inlf<Nrm  and  regu- 
lar, and  is  quite  perceptilrie  in  the  course  of  mrty 
or  forty  years.  The  star  Arctunu,  for  example,  has 
been  observed  to  move  three  minutes  and  three  so* 
conds  in  the  course  of  seventy-elsbt  years.  Most 
of  the  Btars  have  moved  towanl  tbe  south.  The 
stars  In  the  northern  quarter  of  the  heavens  seem 
to  widen  their  relative  poslUons,  while  those  in  tbe 
southern  appear  to  contract  their  distances.  These 
motions  seem  evidently  to  Indicate,  that  the  earth, 
and  all  the  other  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  are  mov- 
ing in  a  direction  from  the  stars,  in  the  soutbeiB 
Krt  of  the  sky,  toward  those  in  the  n<urtbem.  Dr. 
irschel  thinks,  that  a  comparison  of  the  changes 
now  alluded  to.  Indicates  a  motion  of  our  sun  vrhh 
his  attending  planets  towards  the  constellation  Hsr- 
cute*.  This  progressive  movemegt  which  our.sys> 
tern  makes  In  absolute  space  is  Justly  supposed  to  be 
a  portion  of  that  curve,  which  the  sun  describes 
around  the  cet%tr«  of  that  rubuia  to  which  he  belongs  | 
and,  that  aU  the  other  stars  belonging  td  the  same 
nebula,  describe  similar  curves.  A  nd  since  the  uni- 
verse appears  to  be  composed  of  thonsamls  of  «is> 
ftu^  or  starry  systems,  detached  firom  each  other. 
It  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  all  the  starry  sys- 
tems of  the  universe  revolve  round  one  oomniOB 
centre,  whose  tralk  and  attractive  influence  aie  nro- 
portlonable  to  the  sixe  and  the  number  of  the  bodlea 
whioh  perform  their  revcriutlons  around  It  Wf 
know,  tiiat  tbe  law  of  gxavltaUon  extends  its  lnfl» 
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P«rlM|w  Mine  wfaoM  minds  «ra  not  tooutUwH 
«d  to«uch  bold  eieuTsioni  through  the  regions 
«f  material  esistence,  mi^  be  apt  to  consider  the 
grand  idea  which  has  now  been  suggested,  and 
(naay  of  the  preceding  details  as  too  iniprobable 
mnd  extravagant  to  claim  our  serious  attention. 
In  reply  to  Mch  an  insinuation,  let  it  be  consi- 
dered, in  the^s(  pioc^f  that  nothing  has  been  sta- 
4ed  but  what  corresponds  to  the  whole  analogy 
ef  nature,  and  to  sevora]  sublime  intimations 
contained  in  the  system  of  divine  Revelation. 
It  is  a  &ot,  which,  in  the  present  day,  cannot  be 
4ieniod  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  the  material  universe,  as  far  as  our  eye  and. 
our  glasses  can  carry  us,  consists  of  a  count- 
less multitude  of  vast  bodies,  which  completely 
baffle  our  feeble  powers  in  attempting  to  form  any 
flkdequate  conception  of  them.  This  amazing 
&ct,  placed  within  the  evidence  of  our  senses, 
ebows  us,  that  it  is  impossible  fi>r  the  human 
aund  to  fi>rm  too  extravagant  ideas  of  the  uni- 
verse, or  to  conceive  its  structure  to  be  more  glo- 
fious  and  magnificent  than  it  really  is.f 

Again,  nothing  short  of  such  sublime  and 
oagnifibent  oonceptions  seems  at  all  suitable  to 
liie  idea  cf  a  Bmng  of  it^/hute  perfectioH  and  rf 
efamaZdMretfoM.  Ifwe  admit,  that  the  divine  Be- 

eaee  from  (he  sun  to  the  planet  ffertdkef,  at  the 
•AMsnce  ef  eighteen  Imndred  millions  of  mttes,  and 
te  the  nmeceat  parls  of  the  orbtts  of  the  comeU, 
which  stretch  far  beyond  this  limit ;  and  there  Is  the 
•tronf  est  reason  to  believe,  that  It  forms  a  connect- 
tef  'bond  between  all  the  bodies  of  the  universe, 
however  distant  from  each  other.  This  being  ad- 
mitted,—the  motion  of  the  different  systems  now 
alhided  to,  and  the  immeiuliu  of  the  oentiul  bodj, 
tnm  wMch  motiea  of  every  kind  originates,  to  inre- 
duce  tlie  order  and  harmony  of  the  universe,— ap- 
pear to  be  necessary,  In  order  to  preserve  the  balance 
«f  the  tinlversid  system,  and  to  prevent  the  numer- 
ous globes  in  the  universe  from  gradually  approach- 
ing each  other,  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  becoming 
one  universal  wreck.— We  are  moohanically  con- 
nected with  the  most  distant  stars  visible  through 
our  telescopes,  by  means  of  Hg-ht,  which  radiates 
itotm  Uu)se  distant  luminaries,  mingles  with  the  solar 
rays,  penetrates  our  atmosphere,  and  effects  our  op- 
tic nerves  with  the  sensation  of  colours,  similar  to 
4hose  prod  uced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  And  we  have 
equal  reason  to  conclude,  that  we  are  likewise  me- 
chanically connected  with  these  bodies  by  the  law 
of  gFavitaiion.  So  that  the  Idea  thrown  out  above, 
however  grand  and  overwhelming  to  enr  feeble 

Kwors,  is  not  a  mere  conjecture,  but  is  founded  on 
lervatlon,  and  on  the  general  analogies  of  the 
universe. 

tin  descending  to  the  minute  parts  of  nature,  we 
obtain  ocwtor  demonsirtOion  of  focts  which  overpower 
our  f4calties,  and  which  would  be  altogether  incredi- 
ble, were  they  not  placed  within  the  evidence  of  the 
senses.  In  a  drop  of  water,  in  which  certain  vege- 
table substances  have  been  Infused,  miUUnu  of  liv- 
ing creatures  ha  ve  been  seen,  and,  in  some  Instances 
where  the  anlmalcolte  are  transparent,  their  eyes, 
SBd  the  peristaltic  motion  of  their  bowels  have 
been  perceived.  The  minutene»»  of  the  blood-vessel, 
and  other  puts  of  the  structure  of  such  creatures.  Is 
as  woadeiiM.  and  as  incomprehensible,  on  the  one 
band,  as  the  magnitude  and  immensity  of  Che  uni- 
verse are  on  the  other,— demonstrating,  that,  in  the 
woilcs  of  the  Creator,  there  Is  an  Infinity  on  either 
band,  wihich  limlttdioteUects  wlU  never  be  able  ftiDj 
te  comprehend. 


ing  is  ti|^m<c,  pervading  the  immensity  of  fpiee 
with  his  preeenco,  why  should  we  be  reluctant 
to  admit  the  idea«  that  his  almighty  entrgy  tr 
esertedihronghout  the  boundless  re^ns  of  apace? 
^  it  js  just  such  a  conclusion  as  ^e  notion  of  an 
infinite  intelligence  should  naturafly  lead  us  to 
deduce.  Whether  does  it  appear  to  correspond 
noore  with  the  notion  of  an  infinite  Being,  to 
believe,  that  his  creative  power  has  been  oon- 
fined  to  this  small  ^obe  of  earth,  and  a  few  q>ai1r- 
ling  studs  fixed  in  the  canopy  of  the  sky,  or  to 
admit,  on  the  ground  of  observation  and  analogy, 
that  h^  has  launched  into  existence  miUiou  of 
worlds--that  all  the  millions  of  systems  within 
the  reach  of  our  vision,  are  but  as  a  particle  of 
vapour  to  the  ocean,  when  compared  with  the 
myriads  which  exist  in  the  unexplored  regiooi 
of  iaHnensity— that  the  whole  of  this  vast  assen* 
blage  of  suns  and  worlds  revolves  around  the 
grand  centre  of  the  universe— end  that  this  centre 
where  the  throne  of  God  is  placed,  is  superior  to 
all  the  other  provinces  of  creation  in  magnitude, 
beauty,  and  magnificence  ?  Who  would  dare  to 
prove  that  such  omoeptions  are  enroneotw,  or 
tmpoesible,  or  unworthy  of  that  Being  who  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe  ?  To  atten^ 
iuch  a  proof  would  be  nothing  less  than  to  set 
bounds  to  Omnipotence — to  prescribe  limits  to 
the  operations  of  him  "  whose  ways  are  past  find* 
iqgottu' 

**  Can  man  ooncefwfteyofiA  What  <3od  oaniof 

Nothing  but  911M0  tmmm0ibU  is  AerA 

Be  summons  imo  bebg  with  like  ease 

A  whole  creation,  and  9L$insrl*  grain. 

Speaks  he  the  word  ?  a  thousand  worids  are  bom  I 

A  thousand  worlds?   There's  spaoe  for  ""mwif 

more; 
And  in  what  space  can  bis  great  Flat  f^  t 
Condemn  me  not,  cold  critic !  but  tndnlce 
The  warm  imagination ;  why  condemn  f 
Why  not  indulge  such  thoughts  as  swell  our  heart* 
With  fuller  admiration  of  that  Pot^«r 
WMoh  gives  our  hearts  with  snob  high  tbooghtole 

swell  7 
Why  not  Indulge  In  his  augmented  praise  f 
Darts  not  his  gfory  a  still  brighter  ray, 
The  less  is  left  to  chaos,  and  the  realms 
Of  hideous  night  r 

These  views  and  reasonings  are  fully  corrobo* 
rated  by  the  sublime  descriptions  of  Deity  con- 
tained in  the  Holy  Scriptures. — "  Canst  thou  by 
searching  find  out  God  ?  canst  thou  find  out  t^ 
Almighty  to  perfection  T*  **  He  u  the  high  and 
lofty  One  who  inhabiteth  eternity  " — "  He  is  glo- 
rious in  pover" — "He  dwells  in  light  unap« 
proachable  and  full  of  glory  ^ — *' Great  is  our 
Lord  and  of  great  power,  his  grectness  is  tn>> 
searchable ;  his  understanding  is  infinite^ — "Can 
any  thing  be  too  hard  for  Jehovah  ?  "  The  ev- 
erlasting God  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  fiiintoth  not,  neither  is  weary,  there 
is  no  searching  of  his  understanding  " — "  He  do* 
eth  great  things,  past  finding  out,  and  wondera 
without  nombor.^'  "  He  moteth  out  the  heaveoa 
with  a  span,  and  ooniprehendeth  the  dust  of  th» 
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•tnb  it  a  ■Mflore.*'  «« By  the  word  of  Ibe  Lord 
^rer«  riw  Iimtmm  lasde,  ftnd  all  the  host  of  them 
•/  the  S|Mrit  of  hie  moiHh.^  *<  He  apake,  and 
\  was  done ; — He  coi— luiided,  and  it  stood  fast.** 
"He  stivtdied  farth  the  hearens  alone,  and 
bringeth  (brth  thek  hosts  by  number."  **Lo 
llMse  are  paH»  of  his  ways,  bat  bow  little  a  por> 
liea  is  heard  ef  hkn ;  and  th«  thunder  of  bis  power 
who  oao  understand  ?  Beheld  the  hecven,  and 
the  heaven  ef  heavena  cnwiot  coatam  him!* 
•*  The  heavens  4|eelare  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Iha  firanment  showelh  fbrth  his  haady-worit.** 
^  Thine,  OLord!  is  the  greatness, and  the  glory, 
■ad  the  majesty,  fi»f  all  in  heaven  and  earth  b 
thine ,  aad  thou  art  exalted  above  alt.*  "  Behold 
the  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  n  the 
Loid's.*'  ^*  Jehovah  haA  prepared  Am  throne  m 
A$  Asovsns,  and  his  k  ingdom  ruledi  oter  all ."  "I 
will  speak  of  the  gforioua  horumr  of  thy  mo^esQ^, 
and  of  %  tamdl'en*  work$:*  "  Ble^ed  be  thy 
giorious  name  who  art  exalted  above  all  Messing 
nod  praise."  **  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  alone ; 
thou  hast  made  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  host,  thou  preservest  tbi*m  all,  aad 
the  bast  ef  heaven  worshippeth  thee.**  *'  Who 
aao  utter  the  mighty  nets  of  the  Lord  ?  wbo  can 
show  forth  otf  his  praise?"  "  Touching  the  Al^ 
Mighty,  we  cannot  find  him  out."  **  He  ie  ex» 
aelTent  m  power,  and  his  glory  is  above  the  earth 
and  heavens." 

Such  subline  descriptions  of  the  Dtvtna  Being, 
which  are  interspersed  tbroughoot  various  parts 
of  Revelation,  lead  as  to  Ibrm  the  most  aagost 
eoneeptions  of  his  creative  oiergy,  aad  plainly 
indite,  that  it  is  impoesible  for  the  highest 
created  intellect  to  form  a  more  magnificent  idea 
of  his  designs  and  operations  than  what  in  re- 
ality exists. 

la  short,  though  some  of  the  preceding  views 
may  aot  precisely  corvespond  lo  the  facts  which 
ibaR  uliioaately  be  found  to  exist  in  the  universe, 
■  ■'they  ought,  aeverdieless,  to  be  emertained  and 
rendered  fttraitiar  to  the  mind,  since  they  open 
a  sublime  aad  interesting  train  of  thinking ;  and 
•iaeo  they  cannot  go  beyond  the  magnificenca 
of  Jehovah's  kingdom,  nor  be  very  diflerent  from 
what  actually  exists  in  the  universe.  Thev  form 
a  kind  of  sensible  tubetratum  of  thought  ror  the 
mind  to  fix  upon,  when  it  attempts  to  frame  the 
loftiest  conceptions  of  the  object  of  our  adora- 
laon.—- f  t  may  be  laid  down  as  a  principle  which 
ought  aever  to  be  overlooked  in  Theology, — that, 
•nr  ooncepthne  of  the  grandeur  of  Ood  are  pre- 
sisefy,  or,  at  leatif  nearly  eommenimrate  with  our 
ceniMptiene  of  the  grandenr  and  eaetent  of  hk  op*- 
MdofM  Iknmghoni  the  vmoerss.  We  all  admit, 
that  the  Deity  is  infinite,  both  in  respe<!t  of  spaoe 
and  of  duration.  BiK,  an  infinity  of  empty  space, 
and  an  iafinity  of  duration,  abstractly  considered, 
oonvcrf  no  precise  or  tangible  ideas  to  the  mind, 
to  guide  it  in  forming  clisttnet  oooceptions  of 
iia  Daity  or  tfaay  other  beiiiga.  It  if  only 
14 


when  the  immensky  of  space  Is  coasidared  as 
«Kversifi«dJHrithan  immense  variety  and  muttvpli- 
city  of  objects,  and  when  eternal  duration  ie  con- 
templated as  connected  with  a  constant  succos* 
•ion  of  glorious  scenes  and  traMftctioas*  that 
the  soul  of  man  can  expand  its  views  Mid  ele- 
vate its  oooceptions  of  the  incomprebeasiUe  Ja- 


If  these  sentiments  bo  admitted,  it  wiu  Www, 
that  the  man  whose  ideas  are  confined  within 
Hmita  of  a  few  hundred  milea,  or  even  within 
the  range  of  the  gliibe  we  inhabit,  nrast  have 
hb  views  of  Deity  confined  within  nearly  the 
same  sphere.  For  we  have  no  sensiUe  mea* 
sures  of  the  attnl>utes  of  Ood,  but  thooe  which 
are  derived  from  the  ntmri>er  md  extent  of  hit 
actual  operations.  When  we  attempt  to  ihfadi 
cf  Him,  without  the  assistance  of  his  vistbta 
vrorks,  our  thoughts  iastantlv  nm  into  confusisni 
and  sink  into  inanity.  And,  since  we  find,  that 
the  material  works  of  GM  are  so  ^  great  abota 
an  measure,"  so  widely  extended,  and  so  mag- 
nificent  m  the  scale  of  their  operation,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  in  a  rehgioos  point  of 
view,  that  the  mind  acctntom  itself  lo  range  at 
large  through  the  wine  extent  of  creation  to 
trace,  by  analogy,  from  what  is  known,  the  pro> 
bable  raagnitode,  arrangement,  and  grandeur  of 
what  is  removed  beyond  the  Kmits  of  our  vi* 
aion— to  add  magnitude  to  magnitode,  system  to 
aystem,  and  motion  to  mofion,  tiH  our  thoaghtt 
are  overwhehned  with  oie  mighty  idea.  Aod| 
though  we  may  ooeasionalty  frmao  same  erro- 
neotis  or  raade<juate  notions,  when  forming 
our  conceptions  of  certain  subordinate  particu* 
krs,  yet,  we  need  not  f^,  that  in  point  of  nuofr* 
ber,  magnitudo,  and  variety,  our  conceptions  can 
ever  go  beyond  the  realities  which  exist  within 
the  range  of  universal  nature,  unless  we  suppoaoi 
that  **  man  can  conceive  beyond  what  God  can 
do."  Such  trains  of  thought  win  tend  to  expand 
^nd  elevate  the  mind,  and  give  it  a  sublime 
torn  of  thinking  ;  and  wiH  natnrally  produce 
an  ardent  desire  of  beholding  a  brighter  display 
of  the  magnificence  of  the  Creator  in  the  eternal 
world. 

From  wbat  has  been  now  detailed  respect* 
ing  the  numerotts  and  august  objects  that  may 
be  presented  to  the  contemplation  of  celestial 
intelligences,  we  may  conclude,  that  the  chief 
subjects  of  study  in  the  heavenly  world  will  ba 
History  and  Philoeophy.  Under  the  department 
of  history,  may  be  comprehended  all  the  details 
which  will  be  exhibited  to  them  respecting  the 
origin,  progress,  and  consummation  of  the  re- 
demption of  man,  and  the  information  they  may 
receive  respecting  the  natural  and  moral  scenery^ 
and  the  prominent  providential  oecurrencea  and 
arrangements  of  other  worlds. 

As  h  is  evident,  that  matter  exists  chiefly  tM 
thesakeofaensillvaand  intelligent  beings,  iO| 
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U  k  highly  prbbtUe,  if  not  daoioMtratively  cer- 
taiB,  that  the  peopling  of  worlds  with  ratiooal 
creeturet  it  iateoded  chiefly  to  display  the  manl 
tkmmcUt  of  the  Creator  in  his  provideotial  die- 
•  peuatioon,  and  in  the  whole  seriee  of  bit  moral 
•dministratioa  towards  the  numerous  worlds  and 
Ofderi  of  creatures  which  exist  throughout 
his  dominioQS.  AU  his  other  perfections,  par- 
ticularly his  power  and  intelligence,  appear  to 
be  exerted  in  subeerriency  to  this  grand  object, 
•ad  to  the  distribotioii  of  happinees  througl^ 
out  the  nwrerse.  In  so  lar,  thenf  as  the  fiu^ta 
respecting  his  moral  government,  in  other 
worlds,  are  made  known  to  the  redeemed  in 
heaven,  in  so  far  will  their  views  of  his  moral 
attributes,  and  of  the  principles  of  his  adraini^ 
tration  in  the  universe,  be  enlarged  and  expand- 
•d.  In  the  disclosures  which,  in  the  course  of 
•gee,  may  be  made  on  this  subject,  displays  of 
the  sUma<  nghUommkut  of  Jehovah,  of  bis  Ttt>' 
Ifutimpulietf  of  his  **  Under  mtrcjf"  and  of  his 
6oiindbst  ftsnsootoioe,  may  he  exhibited,  which 
will  astonish  and  enrapture  the  mind  more  highly 
than  even  the  magnificence  and  grandeur  of  his 
physical  operations,  and  fill  it  with  admiration 
cf  the  amiable  and  adorable  excellencies  of  the 
Sovereign  Ruler  of  the  universe.  If  we  account 
it  a  pleasant  study  to  investigate  the  habits  and 
MQOomy  of  some  €i  the  insect  tribee ;— if  we 
diould  reckon  it  highly  gratifying  to  learn  the 
history  of  all  the  events  which  have  befallen 
•very  nation  and  tribe  of  mankind  since  the 
world  began,  particularly  thoee  which  relate  to 
oar  first  parents  in  paradise,  and  after  their  ex- 
pulsion from  it^— to  the  antediluvians,  to  the  ten 
tribee  of  Israel,  to  the  Christians  in  the  first  cen- 
turies, to  the  Waldenses,  to  the  Assyrians,  Baby- 
lonians and  American  Indians, — bow  delightfiil 
fnd  gratifying  must  it  be,  to  learn  the  history  of 
angfSs,  principalities  and  powers,  and  to  become 
aoquainied  with  the  leading  transactions  which 
have  occurred  among  beings  of  a  higher  order 
and  of  different  species,  dispersed  among  ten 
thousands  of  worlds !  Great  and  marvellous  as 
the  history  of  our  world,  and  of  human  redemp- 
tion appears,  it  may  be  (ar  surpassed  by  the 
events  which  eternity  will  unfold.  *<  The  day 
is  coming,"  (to  use  the  words  of  a  celebrated 
modern  writer  *)  when  the  whole  of  this  wond- 
rous history  shall  be  looked  back  ppon  by  the 
•ye  of  remembrance,  and  bo  regarded  as  one 
incident  in  the  extended  annals  of  creation,  and 
with  all  the  illustration,  and  all  the  glory  it  has 
thrown  on  the  character  of  the  Deity,  will  it  be 
seen  as  a  single  step  in  the  evolution  of  his  de- 
signs ;  and  ae  long  as  the  time  may  appear,  from 
die  first  act  of  our  redemption  to  its  final  aocon^ 
plishnent,  and  close  and  exdustve  as  we  may 
think. the  attentions  of  Gh>d  upon  it,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  hai  left  him  him  room  enough  ftr 


all  his  concerns,  and  that  on  the  hig^  seak  ti 
eternity,  it  is  but  one  of  those  passing  and  ephe- 
meral transactions,  which  crowd  the  history  of  a 
never-ending  admintstration." 

Under  the  department  of  Ph3c§ophgf  may  ha 
included  all  thoee  magnificent  displays  which  will 
be  exhibited  of  the  extent,  the  magnitude,  the 
motions,  the  mechanism,  the  scenery,  the  inbai* 
bilants,  and  the  general  constitution  of  other  sy^ 
tems,  and  the  general  arrangement  and  order  of 
the  universal  system  comprehended  tmder  the 
government  of  the  Ahnighty.  On  these  topicsi 
with  all  their  subordinate  and  infinitely  diversified 
ramificationsjtbe  minds  of  redeemed  Intellicencep 
from  thb  world  will  find  ample  scope  for  ue  e» 
erciie  of  all  their  powers,  and  wiU  derive  fron 
iheir  investigations  of  them  perpetual  and  unin» 
temipted  enjoyment,  throu^ioutan  ( 


That  the  subjects  of  conteroplatioa  now  stated, 
will,  in  reality,  form  the  chief  employments  of 
renovated  men  and  other  intellectual  beings,  in  % 
future  state,  may  also  be  proved  from  the  repre* 
sentatione  given  in  the  word  of  God  of  the  pr^ 
sent  exercises  of  these  intelligmices.  In  the 
book  of  Revelation,  the  angels,  under  the  figum 
of  "  living  creaturee  full  of  eyes,"  and  the  **  eU 
ders,"  or  representatives  of  the  church  of  the 
redeemed,  are  represented  as  fallmg  down  befon 
the  throne  of  the  Eternal,  saying,  "Tliou  art 
worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  honour,  and 
power,  for  thou  haU  artaUd  aU  thingtf  and  for 
ikjf  pUtuvre  they  art  and  were  created,**  Hero^ 
the  material  works  of  God  are  represented  as  tha 
fnmdatiqn  or  reaaon  of  the  thanksgiving  and  ado- 
rations of  the  heavenly  host ;  and  the  language 
evidently  implies,  that  these  works  are  the  su^ 
ject  of  their  contemplation — that  they  have  bdield 
a  bfight  display  of  divine  perfection  in  their  struc- 
ture and  arrang«nent-- that  they  are  enraptured 
with  the  enlarged  views  of  the  divine  glory 
which  these  works  exhibit — and  that  their  hMrts, 
full  of  gratitude  and  admiration,  are  ever  ready  to 
burst  forth  in  ascriptions  of"  glory,  honour,  and 
power  to  him"  who  called  the  vast  assemblage 
of  created  beings  into  existence. — In  another 
scene,  exhibited  in  the  same  book,  the  saints  who 
had  come  out  Qf  great  tribulation,  and  bad  gotten 
the  victory  over  all  enemies,  are  represented 
with  the  harps  of  Ghxl  in  their  hands,  celebrating 
the  divine  praises  in  this  triumphant  song, 
"  Great  and  nuirvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord 
Qod  Almighty— Hust  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thoa 
King  of  saints." — ^Tbe  first  part  of  thia  song 
may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  their  contenv* 
plations  of  the  magnificent  falwic  of  the  universe, 
and  the  omnipotent  energies  whidi  its  mofe- 
ments  dbplay ;  and  the  last  part  of  it  as  the  re* 
sok  of  their  study  and  investigation  of  the  moral 
government  of  God  in  his  providential  arrange* 
ments  towards  men  and  an^eb,  aiid  towards  all 
the  worlds  whoee  moral  eeooooiy  nay  be  opeMA 
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fSllieIr  vfew.  For  the  words  of  the  soog  plainly 
imply,  that  they  have  acquired  such  an  expansive 
yriew  of  the  works  of  Qod  as  constrains  thera  to 
declare,  that  they  are  **  great  and  marvellous ;" 
and  that  they  have  attained  such  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  divine  dispensations  towards 
the  intefligent  universe,  a  senables  them  to  per- 
ceive that  all  the  ways  of  the  King  of  heaven 
are  *'  righteetn  and  true.** 

From  the  preceding  details  we  may  also  learn, 
what  win  form  one  constituent  part  of  the  misery 
of  the  wicked  in*the  future  world.  As  one  part 
•f  the  happiness  of  the  righteous  will  consist  in 
**  seeing  Qod  as  he  is,"  that  is,  in  beholding  the 
divine  glory  as  displayed  in  the  physical  and 
moral  economy  of  the  universe,— eo,  it  will,  in 
an  probability,  form  one  bitter  ingredient  in  the 
finnre  lot  of  the  unrighteous,  that  thev  shall  be 
deprived  of  the  transporting  view  of  the  Cre- 
ator's glory,  as  displayed  in  the  magnificent  ar- 
rangements he  has  nmde  in  the  system  of  nature. 
Confined  to  one  dreary  comer  of  the  universe, 
flurroanded  by  a  dense  atmosphere,  or  a  congeries 
of  sable  clouds,  they  will  be  cut  off  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  regions  of  raonU  perfection, 
and  prevented  from  contemplating  the  sub- 
lime scenery  of  the  Creators  empire.  This 
idea  is  corrc4x>rated  by  the  declarations  of  Scrip- 
ture, where  they  are  represented  "  as  banished 
ftom  the  new  Jemsalem,"  "  thrust  out  hito  outer 
darkness,"  and  reserved  (or "  the  blacknedb  ot 
darkness  for  ages  of  ages.**  And,  nothing  can 
be  more  tormenting  to  minds  endowed  with  ca- 
pacious powers,  than  tfie  thought  of  being  for  ever 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  exercising  them 
on  the  glorious  objects  which  (hey  know  to  exist, 
hut  which  they  can  never  contemplate,  and  about 
which  they  never  expect  to  hear  any  trfnsporting 
ifilbrmatton. 

If  it  be  one  end  of  future  punishment  to  make 
wicked  men  sensible  of  their  folly  and  ingn^itude, 
and  of  the  mercy  and  &vour8  they  have  abused, 
it  is  probable,  that,  in  that  future  world  or  region 
to  which  they  shall  be  confined,  every  thing 
will  be  so  arranged,  as  to  bring  to  ^eir  recoUeo* 
tion,  the  comforts  they  had  abused,  and  the  divine 
goodness  they  had  despised,  and  to  make  them 
feel  sensations  opposite  to  those  which  were  pro- 
duced by  the  benevolent  arrangements  which  ex- 
ist in  the  present  state.— For  example,  in  the 
preeent  economy  of  nature,  every  one  of  our 
•enses,  every  part  of  our  bodily  structure,  every 
movement  of  which  our  animal  frame  is  suscep- 
tible, and  the  influence  which  the  sun,  the  at- 
mosirfiere,  and  other  parts  of  nature,  produce  on 
oar  structure  and  feelings,  have  a  direct  tendency 
to  communicate  pleasing  sensations.  But,  in 
that  worU,  every  agency  of  this  kind  may  be  re- 
▼ersed,  as  to  the  e^ct  it  may  produce  upon  per- 
cipient beings.  Our  sense  of  toacA  is  at  present 
»tt*apanied  with  a  thousand  modifiea/knv  of 


feelings  which  are  accompanied  with  pleasure ; 
but  there f  every  thing  that  cooies  in  contract  with 
the  organs  of  feeling  may  produce  the  most  /xim- 
/kt  sensations.  Mere,  the  variety  of  colours  which 
adorn  the  (ace  of  nature,  delights  the  eye  and 
the  imagination, — thefe,  the  most  gloomy  and 
haggard  objects  may  at  all  times  produce  a  dismal 
and  alarming  aspect  over  every  part  of  the  sur- 
rounding scene.  Jliere,  the  most  enchanting,nit(«is 
frequently  cheers,  and  enraptures  the  humao 
heart,  then,  nothing  is  heard  but  the  dismal 
sounds  "  weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.'^  Ungratefiil  for  the  manifold  blessioga 
they  received  in  this  worM  from  the  bounlifiil 
Giver  of  all  good,  the  inhabitants  of  that  dreary 
region  will  Iwhok]  their  sin  in  their  punishment, 
in  being  deprived  of  every  thing  which  can  ad- 
minister to  their  Rensitive  enjoyment. 

With  regard  to  their  moral  ataU,  similar  effocti 
will  be  produced.  Mere,  they  hated  the  society 
of  the  righteous,  and  loved  to  mingle  with  evtt 
doers  in  their  folltes  and  their  crimes ;  there  they 
will  be  for  ever  banished  from  the  company  of  thlb 
wise  and  the  benevolent,  and  will  feel  the  bitter 
effects  of  being  perpetually  chained  to  the  so* 
eiety  of  those  malignant  associates  who  will  be 
their  everlasting  tormentors.  Here  they  delighted 
to  give  full  scope  to  their  depraved  appetites  and 
passions,  there,  they  will  feel  the  bitter  and  hofw 
rible  effects  of  the  nill  operation  of  such  lusts  and 
passions,  when  imrestrained  by  the  dictatea  of 
reason,  and  the  authority  of  the  divine  law.  If,, 
to  these  sources  of  sorrow  and  bitter  deprivations,  ' 
be  added  the  consideration,  that,  in  such  minds, 
the  principles  of  malice,  envy,  hatred,  revenge,and 
every  other  element  of  evil,  which  pervaded  their 
souls  while  in  this  life,  will  rage  without  control, 
we  may  form  such  a  conception  of  future  misery 
as  win  warrant  all  the  metaphorical  descrip- 
tions of  it  Which  are  given  in  Divine  Revelap^ 
tion,  without  supposing  any  farther  interposi- 
tion of  the  Deity,  in  the  dirict  infliction  of 
punishment.  While  he  leaves  them  siropyto 
"eat  of  the  fiuii  of  their  own  vxsyt^  and  to  bo 
JQled  vrith  their  ount  devica^  their  punishment 
must  be  dreadful,  and  far  surpassing  every  spe- 
cies of  misery  connected  with  the  present  state 
of  the  moral  workl. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  consideratitMi  of  the  inli- 
nitely  diversified  sources  of  bliss  to  which  our  at- 
tention has  been  directed,  has  a  powerful  XaO' 
dency  to  impress-  the  minds  of  the  saints  with 
a  lively  perception  of  the  vinboundBd  nature  of 
divine  benignity,  and  of  "the  love  of  God 
which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord."  It  is  chiefly 
in  connection  with  such  expansive  views  of  the 
attributes  and  the  government  of  the  Deity,  that 
the  love  of  God  towards  the  redeemed  appears 
*<  boandless,"  and  **  passing  comprehension  ;** 
for  it  introduces  them  into  a  scene  which  is  not 
only  commensurate  with  infinite  duration,  but  is 
boundless  in  its  prespecta  of  knowledge,  of  feii^ 
98 
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dty,  and  of  glory.  And,  therefore,  amidst  all 
the  other  employments  of  the  heavenly  slate, 
Ihpy  will  never  forget  their  obligation  to  that 
unmerited  grsce  and  mercy  which  rescued  their 
flouls  from  destruction,  but  will  mingle  with  all 
their  sublime  investigations,— ascriptions  of 
**  blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  to 
Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb, 
for  ever  and  ever." 

The  substance  of  what  has  been  detailed  in 
this  department  of  my  subject  may  be  now 
briefly  stated  in  the  following  summary : 

The  redeemed  m  heaven  will  enjoy  perpetual 
and  uninterrupted  felicity— 4he  (bundaiioa  of  this 
felicity  will  be  laid  in  their  complete  freedom 
from  sin,  and  their  attainment  of  moral  perfec- 
tion— their  renovated  faculties  will  be  employ* 
ed  in  contemplating  the  divine  glory-— the  di- 
Tine  glory  consists  in  the  manifestation  of  the 
divine  perfections^>-the  sensible  display  of  these 
perfections  will  be  given,  (and  can  only  be  given) 
in  the  works  of  creation,  in  the  intelligences 
which  people  the  material  world,  their  orders, 
gradations,  history,  and  present  itat»— in  the 
▼ariety  oC  scenery  which  the  abodes  of  intelli- 
gence exhibit — in  the  economy  and  moral  order 
which  prevail  among  them,— and  in  the  various 
dispensations  of  Divine  ProTidence  in  reference 
to  all  worlds  and  orders  of  beings. 

With  regard  to  the  happiness  of  hea? en,  the 
Scriptures  convey  to  us^  in  general  propositions, 
certain  intimations  of  its  nature,  qualities,  and 
objects,  and  of  the  qualifications  which  arerequi- 
■ile  in  order  to  its  enjojrment.  The  discoveries 
which  science  has  made  in  the  risible  creation 
form  so  many  illustrations  of  the  scriptural  decla- 
rations on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  our 
duty  to  direct  our  trains  of  thought,  and  to  expand 
our  conceptions  of  the  felicities  of  the  future 
world,  by  every  illustrative  circumstance  which 
can  be  traced  in  the  scene  of  nature  which  'the 
Almighty  has  presented  to  our  view.  For  the 
word  and  the  work<i  of  God  must  always  har- 
monize, and  reflect  a  mutual  lustre  on  each  other. 
What  we  find  to  be  actually  existing  within  the 
visible  scene  of  the  universe,  can  never  contra- 
dict any  of  the  statements  of  Revelation ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  must  tend  to  elucidate  someone 
or  other  of  its  interesting  communications.  And 
hince  we  find,  in  our  survey  of  the  system  of 
nature,  an  assemblage  of  astonishing  objects 
which  lend  to  raise  our  conceptions  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  tho  sublime  and  diversified 
,  nature  of  future  felicity, — it  becomes  as  to  prose- 
cute those  trains  of  thought  which  the  analo- 
gies of  Nature  and  of  Revelation  suggest,  in 
order  to  enlarge  the  capacities  of  our  minds,  to 
exalt  our  ideas  of  celestial  bliss,  and  to  prepare 
us  for  more  expansive  and  sublime  contempla- 
tions, in  that  world  where  the  physical  and  oio» 
ral  obstructiona  which  ttow  impede  oar  progress, 


and  obscure  our  iutelleciual  views,  shall  b»  ooill* 
pletely  and  forever  teuoved. 

From  tLe  wliole  of  what  we  have  stated  OB 
this  d«  pariment  of  our  subject,  we  nisy  team 
the  value  of  the  humon  soui,  and  t/t«  impartcmm 
vohich  ought  to  be  attached  to  ow  immortal 
deetinatioH.  'What  a  shadow  does  human  life 
appear  when  contrasted  lAith  the  kCfiies  o( 
futurity !  What  a  small  point  in  duration  do 
the  revolutions  of  time  present  when  compaced 
with  a  boundless  eternity!  What  a  limited 
scene  doM  this  worki,  with  all  iu  glories,  ex* 
hihit,  when  set  in  competition  with  the  extent, 
and  the  splendours  of  that  empire  which 
stretches  out  into  immensity,  and  shall  endure 
for  ever!  And  is  roan  to  be  transported  to 
other  regions  of  the  universe,  lo  mingle  widi 
the  inhabitanls  of  other  workls,  and  to  exist 
throughout  an  endless  duration  ?  What  a  noble 
principle  does  the  human  mind  appear,  whea 
we  consider  it  as  qualified  to  prosecute  so  many 
diversifi^  trains  of  thought,  to  engage  in  so 
sublime  investigations,  to  attain  the  summit  of 
moral  perfection,  and  to  expatiate  at  large, 
through  the  unlimited  dominicms  of  the  Almighty, 
while  eternal  ages  are  rolling  on !  How  import- 
ant, then,  ought  every  thing  to  be  considered 
which  is  connected  with  the  scene  of  our  eternal 
destination !  If  these  truths  be  admitted,  reasoo 
and  common  sense  declare,  that  a  more  inte- 
resting and  momenUms  subject  cannot  possibly 
occupy  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  so  profoundly 
interesting,  and  connected  with  so  many  awfiil 
and  glorious  consequences,  that  we  must  be 
utterly  dead  to  every  noble  and  refined  feeling, 
if  we  be  altogether  indiflTerent  about  it. 

If  there  were  only  a  bare  probability  for  tha 
opinion,  that  man  is  immortal,  and  that  the  scenes 
to  which  I  have  alluded  might  possibly  be  real- 
ized>  it  ought  to  stimulate  the  most  anxious  in- 
quiries, aiid  awaken  all  the  powers  and  energiea 
of  ouriouls.  For  it  is  both  our  duty  and  our 
highest  interest  to  obtain  light  and  satisfaction, 
on  a  point  on  which  our  present  comfort  and 
our  ultimate  happiness  must  depend.  But,  if 
the  light  of  nature,  and  the  dicUtes  of  revela- 
tion both  conspire  to  demonMirate  the  eternal 
destiny  of  mankind,  nothing  can  exceed  the  folly 
and  the  infatuation  of  those  who  trifle  with 
their  everlasting  interests,  and  even  try  every 
scheme,  and  prosecute  every  trivial  object,  thai 
may  have  a  tendency  to  turn  aside  their  thoughts 
from  this  important  sulyect.  Yet,  how  oOen  do 
we  find,  in  the  conduct  of  the  various  classes  of 
mankind,  the  merest  trifles  set  in  competitioa 
with  the  scenes  of  happiness  or  of  misery  that 
lie  beyond  the  grave.  The  grovelling  pleasure* 
derived  from  hourMling  and  horse-racing,  balta, 
masquerades,  and  theatrical  amusements ;  tho 
acquisition  of  a  few  paltry  pounds  or  shillings, 
the  rattling  of  dice,  or  the  shuffling  of  a  pack  oC 
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Cftrdf,  will  absorb  the  minds  of  thousands  who 
profess  to  be  rational  beings,  while  they  refuse 
to  spend  one  aerioui  hour  in  reflecting  on  the 
fiite  of  their  immortal  spirits,  when  their  bodies 
shall  have  dropped  into  the  tomb.  Nay,  such 
is  the  indifierence,  and  even  antipathy  with 
whidi  this  subject  is  treated  by  certain  classes 
of  society,  that  it  is  considered  as  unfashionable, 
and  in  certain  cases,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
species  of  insult,  to  introduce,  in  conversation, 
a  sentiment  or  a  reflection  on  the  eternal  destiny 
of  man. '  "  The  carelessness  which  they  betray 
in  a  matter  which  involves  their  existence, 
Iheir  eternity,  their  all,  (says  an  energetic 
French  writer)  awakes  my  indignation,  rather 
than  my  pity.  It  is  astonishing.  It  is  horrify- 
ing. It  is  monstrous.  I  speak  not  this  from 
the  pious  zeal  of  a  blind  devotion.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  affirm,  that  selWove,  that  self-interest, 
that  the  simplest  light  of  reason,  should  inspire 
these  sentiments ;  and,  in  fact,  for  this  we  need 
but  the  perceptions  of  ordinary  men. — It  requires 
but  little  elevation  of  soul  to  discover,  that  here 
there  is  no  substantial  delight ;  that  our  plea- 
■ures  are  but  vanity,  that  the  ills  of  life  are 
innumerable ;  and  that,  after  all,  death,  which 
threatens  us  every  moment,  must,  in  %Sew  years, 
perhaps  in  a  few  days,  place  us  in  the  eternal  con- 
dition of  happiness,  or  misery,  or  nothingness." 
It  is,  therefore,  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
man  who  makes  anypretensions  to  prudence  and 
rationality,  to  endeavour  to  have  his  mind  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction  of  the  reality  of  a 
hiture  and  invisible^orid,  to  consider  its  import- 
ance, and  to  contemplate,  In  the  light  of  reason 
and  of  revelation,  the  grand  and  solemn  scenes 
which  it  displays.     While    the    least  doubt 


hovers  upon  bis  mind  in  relation  to  this  subject^ 
he  should  give  himself  no  rest  till  it  be  dispelled. 
He  shoukl  explore  every  avenue  where  light  and 
information  may  be  obtained;  he  should  prose-, 
cute  his  researches  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  avidity  as  the  miser  digs  for  hidden  trea- 
sures; and  above  all  things,  he  should  study, 
with  deep  attention  and  humility,  the  revelation 
contained  in  the  Holy  'Scriptures,  with  earnest 
prayer  to  God  for  light  and  direction.  And  if 
such  inquiries  be  conducted  with  reverence,  with 
a  devotional  and  contrite  spirit,  and  with  perse- 
verance, every  doubt  and  difficulty  that  may  have 
formerly  brooded  over  his  mind  will  gradually 
evanish,  as  the  shades  of  night  before  the  orient 
sun.  <*  If  thou  criest  after  knowledge,  and  lift- 
est  up  thy  voice  for  understanding;  if  ihtni  seek- 
est  her  as  silver,  and  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid 
treasures — then  shalt  thou  understand  the  fear  (^ 
the  Lord,  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God.  For 
the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  out  of  his  mouth  cometh 
knowledge  and  understanding.  lu  all  thy  ways 
acknowleidge  him,  and  he  shall  direct  thy  paths. 
Then  shall  thy  light  break  forth  in  obscurity,  and 
thy  daiiuiess  shall  be  as  the  noon-day.'' 

In  fine,  if  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  our' 
relation  to  an  eternal  world,  it  will  be  our  con- 
stant endeavour  to  cultivate  those  heavenly  dis- 
positions and  virtues,  and  to  prosecute  that 
course  of  action  which  will  prepare  us  for  the 
enjoyments  of  the  heavenly  state.  "For  with-* 
ont  holiness  no  man  can  see  the  Lord ;  and  we 
ore  assured  that  **  no  unclean  thing  can  enter  the 
gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  ai^  that  neither 
**  thieves,  nor  extortioners,  nor  the  covetous, 
nor  the  Geminate,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers, 
nor  idolaters  shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  God.?* 


PART  IV. 


en  THE  MORAIi  QDALIFIOATIONS  REQUISTTB  TO  THS  ENJOYMENTS  OF  THE  FEUCmT  OP 
THE  FUTURE  WORLD. 


Thcrb  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  admits 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man,  who 
does  not  indulge  a  certain  degree  of  hope,  that 
he  shall  be  admitted  into  a  happier  world,  when 
his  spirit  wings  its  way  from  this  earthly  scene. 
Even  the  man  of  the  workl,  the  profligate  and 
the  debauchee,  notwithstanding  their  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  and  of  the  opposition  of  their  affec- 
tions to  the  Divine  Law,  and  the  duties  (^  the 
Christian  life,  are  fi^quently  found  buoying 
themselves  up,  in  the  midst  of  their  wihallowe^ 
ooorses,  with  the  vain  expectation,  thet  an  AU- 
Merciftil  Creator  will  not*Wuifer  them  ultimately 
to  sink  into  perdition,  but  will  pity  their  weak- 
ness and  follies,  and  receive  them,  when  they  die, 
iana  the  joys  of  heaven.  Such  hopes  arise  from 
fgnortnoe  of  the  dirioe  character,  aw(^oi  that  in 


which  true  happiness  consists,  and  from  fallaci- 
ous views  of  the  exercisesi  of  a  future  state  and  the 
nuture  of  its  enjoyments.  For^  in  order  to  enjoy 
happiness  in  any  slate,  or  in  any  region  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  mind  must  be  imbued  with  a  relish  for 
the  society,  the  contemplations,  and  the  employ- 
ments peculiar  to  that  region  or  state,  and  feel 
an  ardent  desire  to  participate  in  its  enjoyments. 
What  pleasure  would  a  miser  whose  mind  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  acquisition  of  riches,  feel 
in  a  world  whore  neither  gold  nor  silver,  nor  any 
other  objea  of  avarice  is  to  be  found  ?  Whi^ 
entertainment  would  a  man  whose  chief  en* 
joyment  cooiiists  in  hounding,  horse-racing, 
routes,  and  masquerades,  derive  in  a  scene 
where  such  ^unnsements  are  for  ever  abolished  7 
Coukl  it  be  supposed  that  those  who  now  find 
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their  highatt  intellectual  pleaeuree  ia  Nofvelt 
•ad  Romancee,  and  in  listening  to  tales  oTecan- 
iial,  would  experience  any  high  degree  of  en- 
jnyment  in  a  world  where  tb«^  is  nothing  but 
■ibstaatial  realities,  and  where  the  iahabiiania 
are  united  in  bonds  of  the  purest  affection? — or, 
that  those  whose  minds  never  rise  beyond  the 
pleasures  of  gambling,  card-play  iiig,  and  gossip- 
ping  chit-chat,  would  fed  any  relish  for  Uie  re- 
iSned  ei\joynients,  the  sublime  contemplations, 
and  the  enraptured  praises  of  the  heavenly  in- 
habitants  ?  All  the  arrangements  of  the  celes- 
tial state,  behoved  to  be  changed  and  overturned, 
and  angels,  ardiangda,  and  redeemed  men, 
banished  from  its  abodes,  before  such  characters 
oould  find  entertainments  agreeable  to  their 
ibrroer  habits  and  draires.  Although  they  were 
admitted  into  the  mansions  of  bliss,  they  would 
be  miserably  disappointed ;  and  would  feel  them- 
•elves  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  a  rude 
aavage  or  a  Russian  boor,  were  he  to  be  intro- 
iluced  JDto  an  assembly  of  princes  and  nobles. 
Tbey  would  perceive  nothing  congenial  to  their 
ianner  pursuits ;  they  would  feel  an  inward  reluc- 
tance to  the  pore  and  holy  exercises  of  the  place, 
•nd  tbey  would  anxiously  desire  to  fly  away  to 
rafions  and  ta  conipaaiooa  more  adapted  to 
their  grovelling  views  and  afiections.  For,  it  ia 
the  decree  of  Heaven— <a  decree  founded  on  the 
Voral  laws  which  govern  the  intelHgeat  universe, 
iiid  which,  like  the  law  of  the  Medea  and  Per- 
liaas,  cannot  be  changed,— that  <*  WUhimt  Aol». 
aest  no  mm  cantMlke  Lordf"  and  that  "  no  in^ 
pcweparaoo  that  worfceth  abomination,  ormaketh 
aKe,  can  enter  within  the  gates  of  the  Heavenly 
Jarasalent." 

The  foundation  of  felicity  b  the  fotura  state, 
ia  substantially  the  sane  as  that  which  forms  the 
basis  of  happiness  in  the  present  work).  However 
elevated  the  station  in  which  an  individual  may 
be  placed,  however  much  wealth  he  may  poness^ 
and  however  ^ilendki  his  rank  and  equipage,  he 
can  enjoy  no  sai6stanlial  felicity,  while  he  remains 
4he  slave  of  grovelling  appetites  and  afibetions, 
and  while  prUe  and  envy,  ambition  and  revenge, 
eaeroise  a  sovereign  control  over  his  mind. 
While  destitute  of  supreme  love  to  Ood,  and  be- 
nevolent affections  towards  man,  and  of  the 
Gbristian  virtues  which  flow  from  these  funda- 
aental  principles  of  moral  action,  the  mind  must 
remain  a  stranger  to  true  happiness,  and  to  all 
those  expansive  views,  and  deKghtfel  feelings, 
which  raise  the  soul  above  the  pleasures  of  senee, 
and  the  trivial  vexations  and  disappointments  of 
the  present  life. 

These  positions  oonld  be  demonstrated,  were 
it  necessary,  by  nomerous  feots  connected  with 
the  moral  scenery  of  human  society.  Whence 
praaeeds  that  ennan,  which  is  felt  in  tiie  fashioo- 
able  worU,  in  the  abaence  of  bafla,  parties,  op^ 
ras^  and  theatrical  entertainments?  Whence 
•visa  those  dooMtie  broils,  thoae  femily  feoda 


and  contentions,  which  are  so  connon  in  lh» 
higher,  as  well  as  in  the  kmer  ranks  of  life,  and 
which  embitter  every  enjoyment  ?  Whence  does 
it  happen,  that,  in  order  to  obtain  gratification^ 
and  to  render  existence  tolerable,,  so  many  thoO' 
sands  of  rational  beings  condescend  to  indulge 
in  the  most  diiMish,  foolish,  and  brutal  diver* 
sions?  Even  in  the  most  policed  circles  of 
society,  many  who  pride  themselves  on  their  su- 
periority to  the  vulgar  throng,  are  found  derivbg 
their  chief  gratification,  not  only  inscaUenng  dee- 
truction  among  the  brutal  and  the  feathered  tribe% 
but  in  mingling  among  the  motley  rabble  of  a  eoeX;- 
pUf  and  in  witnessing  a  couple  of  6o«trs  encoun^i 
lering  like  furious  fiends,  and  covering  each  other 
with  wounds  and  gore.  Whence  arise  the  torments 
that  are  felt  from  wounded  pride  and  disappointed 
ambition?  and  how  does  it  happen  that  social 
parties  cannot  enjoy  themselves  for  a  couple* of 
hours,  without  resorting  to  cards  and  dice ,  gam- 
bling and  gossipping,  and  the  circulation  of  tales 
of  scandal  ?  How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that 
suicide  is  so  frequently  committed  by  persons  in 
the  highfr  circles,  who  are  surrounded  with 
luxuries  and  splendour;  and  that  murmuringt 
ifisoontentmeat,  and  ingratitude,  mark  the  dispo* 
sitions  and  eoMdUMl  of  tine  lower  ranks  of  society  3 
All  these  sflfeeU  proceeil  firosa  the  absence  of 
Christian  principles  and  dispositions,  and  ftom 
the  narrow  range  of  ok^ta  to  which  the  inteU 
lectual  powera  are  confined.  The  nan  who  ia 
actuated  by  Christian  views  and  affecikma,  laoha 
down  with  indiffersnoe  and  contempt,  on  the  de* 
grading  pumaita  to  which  I  have  alluded;  biasoul 
aspires  afW  objects  -more  congenial  to  his  ra» 
tional  and  imniortal  naiura;  and  in  the  pursuit 
ef  these,  and  the  exereiae  of  the  virtues  whioli 
religion  inculcates,  he  enjoys  a  refined  pleasUra 
which  the  smilee  of  the  worki  cannot  produce, 
and  which  its  frowns  cannot  destroy. 

A$  ia  the  present  life  there  are  certain  mental 
endowments  necessary  fi>r  securing  substantial 
happiness,  so,  there  are  aeitaia  mrvi  ytalifiaa^ 
tions  indiifen$aUy  requisite  in  ortler  to  prepare  ua 
for  relishing  the  entertainments  and  the  empk>y- 
ments  of  the  life  to  come.  The  foundation  offli- 
ture  felicity  must  be  laid  in  <*  repentance  towarda 
God,  and  feith  towards  our  Lord  Jesus  Cbriai.** 
We  must  be  convinced  of  our  sm  and  depravity 
as  descendants  of  the  first  Adam,  ef  the  demerit 
of  our  offences,  of  thespotless  purityaad  eternal 
rectitude  of  that  Being  whom  ife  have  affeodad^ 
and  of  the  danger  to  which  we  are  expoaed  aa 
the  violators  of  his  law.  We  must  receive,  with 
humilily  and  gratitude,  the  salvation  eahibitiad 
k  theGospel,  and  ^^hehoU,"  with  the  eya  cT 
feith,  "  the  Lamb  of  Ood  whe  laketh  away  tha 
sins  of  the  world."  We  nuist  depewl  te  the  aid 
ef  the  Spirit  of  God  to  enahle  ua  to  eeontsraot 
tha  evil  propensttias  of  our  nalurs,  tn  renew  ear 
aouls  after  the  divine  image,  and  to  inspiva  ua 
with  aidant  dsaiiaa  la  abound  aU  hi  thorn  «<finiiia 
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of  right eotisnets  which  are  to  the  praise  and  f^\ory 
of  Grod."  We  must  »'  add  to  our  faith,  Tortitude 
tnd  resniuiion,  and  to  fortitude  knowledge,  and  to 
knowledge,  temperance,  and  to  temperance,  pa- 
tience, and  to  patience,  godliness,  and  to  godli- 
DesM,  brotherly  kindness  and  charity.  For,  if 
these  things  be  in  us  and  abound,  they  will  pei^ 
niit  us  to  be  neither  birren  nor  unfruitful  in  the 
knowletige  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; — and  so  an 
entrance  shall  be  abundantly  administered  unto 
us  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and 
Baviour."* 

The  foundation  of  Religion  being  thus  laid  in 
the  exercise  of  such  Christian  graces,  the  Ibilow- 
Ing  dispositions  and  virtues,  among  many  others, 
will  be  cherished  and  cultivated,  and  will  form 
•ubstantial  qualifications  for  enabling  us  to  par- 
ticipate in'^  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light." 
1.  Supreme  Jove  to  God,  the  original  source 
of  happiness.  This  is  the  first  duty  of  every 
rational  creature,  and  the  most  sublime  affection 
that  can  pervade  the  human  mind.  It  glows  in 
the  breasts  of  angels  and  archangels,  of  cheru- 
bim and  seraphim,  yea,  there  is  not  an  inhabitant 
of  any  work!  in  the  universe  who  lias  retained 
hii  primitive  integrity,  in  whose  heart  it  does 
not  reign  triumphant.  It  unites  all  holy  intelli- 
gences to  their  Creator  and  to  one  another;  and 
consequently,  it  must  qualify  us  for  holding  a  de- 
lightful intercourse  with  soch  beings,  wherever 
they  exist,  and  in  whatever  region  of  the  universe 
oar  future  residence  may  be  appointed.  It  Enli- 
vens the  adorations  df  the  angelic  tribes,  when 
thoy  exclaim,  **  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  re- 
ceive glory,  and  honour,  and  thanksgiving,  and 
power."  It  animates  them  in  all  their  celestial 
■ervices ;  it  inspires  them  with  a  noble  ardour 
Id  executing  the  commands  of  their  Sovereign, 
and  it  qualifies  its  possessor,  to  whatever  world 
he  may  belong,  for  co-operating  with  them,  in 
carrying  forward  that  scheme  of  universal  be- 
nevolence, towards  the  accomplishment  of  which 
an  the  arrangements  of  the  Creator  ultimately 
tend. 

This  holy  affection  is  congenial  to  every  view 
we  can  take  of  the  character  and  operations  of 
the  Deity,  and  its  obligation  is  deduced  from  the 
dearest  principles  of  Reaaon,  as  well  as  from  the 
dictated  of  Revelation.  It  is  founded  on  every 
attribute  of  the  Divinity,  and  on  every  parrt  rf 
bis  physical  and  moral  administration.  His  om- 
nipotence is  every  moment  exerted  in  supporting 
the  frame  of  the  universe,  in  bringint;  about  the 
alternate  succession  of  day  and  night,  summer 
and  winter,  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  in  direct- 
ing the  operation  of  the  elements  of  nature,  in 
fuch  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
man.  His  wisdom  and  intelligence  are  display- 
ed in  proportionating  and  arranging  every  object 
in  the  system  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
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every  thing  b  preserved  in  order  and  harmony; 
and  in  organizing  the  bodies  of  men  and  other 
creatures,  so  as  to  prevent  pain,  and  to  produce 
a  combination  of  pleaxurable  sensations.    His 
goodness  extends  over  all  his  works,  and  is  dis- 
played towards  every  rank  of  sensitive  and  in-  ' 
lelligent  existence.    It  appears  in  the  splendours 
of  the  sun,  in  the  radiance  of  the  moon,  in  the 
glories  of  the  starry  firmament,,  in  the  beeuiifiil 
assemblage  of  colours  which  diversify  the  face  of 
Nature,  in  the  plants  and  flowers,  which  adorn 
the  fields,  in  the  gentle  zephyrs,  in  the  rains  and 
dews  that  fertilize  the  soil,  in  the  provision  made 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  innumerable  beings  that 
inhabit  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  and 
**  in  filling  the  hearts  of  men  with  food  and  gla<^ 
ness."       His  mercy  and  forbearance  are  exerw 
cised  towards  all  men,  even  to  the  most  profligate 
and  abandoned,  io  supporting  them  in  existence 
and  loading  th^m  with  his  benefits,  even  when 
they  are  engaged  in  acts  of  rebellion  against  hinik '' 
For  he  commandeth  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  evtf 
as  well  as  on  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  both  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unju$t.   He  displays  his  long- 
suffering,  for  many  years,  towards  the  thought- 
less prodigal,  and  tlte  violators  of  his  law,  to 
demonstrate,  that  *'  he  desires  not  that  any  shouM 
perbh,  but  that  all  shoukl  come  to  repentance." 
A  Being  possessed  of  such  attributes,  and  in- 
cessantly displaying  such  beneficence  through^ 
out  creation,  demands  the  highest  afiection  and 
veneration  of  all  his  intelligent  offspring;  so 
that  it  is  the  dictate  of  enlightened  reason  as* 
well  as  of  revelation,  "  Thou   shalt   tove  the 
Lord   thy  God  with    all  thy  heart,  with   aH 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength.*'    For,  it  is 
from  him  as  the  original  source  of  felicity,  that 
all  our  sensitive  and  intellectual  enjoyments  pro- 
ceed, and  on  him  we  depend  for  all  the  blessings 
that  shall  accompai^  us  in  every  future  stage  of 
our  existence.     Love  to  God,  is  therefore,  the 
most  reasonable  and  amiable  affection  that  can 
glow  in  the  human  heart,  and  the  spring  o^every 
virtuous  action,  and  of  every  pleasing  and  rap- 
turous emotion.    If  we  are  possessed  of  this  di- 
vine principle,  we  shall  delight  in  his  worship, 
and  bow  with  reverence  at  his  footstool ;  wo  shall 
feel  complacency  in  his  chailicter  and  adminis- 
tration ;  we  shall  contemplate  with  admiration^ 
the  incomprehensible  knowledge,  the  omnipotent 
power,  and  the  boundless  beneficence  displayed 
in  the  mighty  movements  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence ;  we  shall  feel  the  most  lively  emotions 
cf  gratitude  for  the  numerous  blessings  he  be- 
stows ;  we  shall  be  resigned  to  his  will  under 
every  providential  arrangement,  and   we  shall 
long  for  that  happy  world  where  the  glories  of  his 
nature,  and  the  *<  kindness  of  his  love"  shall  be 
more  illustriously  displayed.    But  the  man  who 
is  destitute  of  this  amiable  affection,  is  incapable 
of  those  snbliroe  and  rapturous  emotions  which 
animate  the  minds  of  celestial  intelligences,  and 
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abogcilMr  taiqiMJified  for  mingliiig  in  th»ir  loei- 
«lj.  He  U  a  rebel  againat  the  divine  govern- 
ment, a  nuisance  in  the  univeree  of  ^xl,  the 
ftlave  of  gcoveliing  appeiitee  and  paatioBf,  and 
coneeqiMBtlji  unfit  for  participating  in  the  ener- 
cotee  wid  enjoyments  of  the  saints  in  glory. 

t.  iiove  10  mamkmd  is  anotber  afiectioa'Whieb 
u  indispensably  requisite  to  qualify  us  for  parti- 
cipating in  the  joys  of  heaven.  This  distinguish- 
ing chvacteristic  of  the  saints  naturally  and  ne- 
CBSsarily  floivs  (ton  love  to  the  Supreme  Being. 
**-For  (sayi  the  apostle  John)  every  one  that 
loveth  him  who  begat,  loveth  them  also  who  are 
begotten  of  him.  If  Godloved  us  we  ought  also 
to  love  one  another.  If  a  man  say,  I  love  God, 
and  batethhis  hfothar,  he  is  a  liar ;  for  he  who 
loveth  not  his  brother  whom  be  hath  seen,  how 
can  he  love  God  whom  he  hath  not  seen."  Am 
the  spring  flows  from  the  fountain  and  partakes 
of  its  qualities,  and  as  the  shslttow  always  ao- 
oompanies  the  substance,  and  is  produced  by  it, 
m  love  to  man  uniformly  acoompaniee  the  love 
of  God,  and  is  produced  by  the  powerfol  influ- 
ence which  this  governing  principle  Exerts  over 
the  mind. 

This  affection  is  accordant  with  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  congenial  to  the  beet  feelings  of 
the  human  heart.  When  we  consider  that  our 
foUow-men  derived  their  origin  from  the  same 
almighty  Being  who  brought  «•  into  existence—* 
that  they  are  endowed  with  the  same  pbjrsicall 
functions  aa  ourselves,  and  the  same  morai 
and  intellectual  powers,— that  they  relish  the 
same  pleasures  end  eojoymeats,  possess  the  same 
foe  lings,  and  are  subjected  le  the  saose  waiOs 
and  afflictions— that  they  are  invohrcd  in  the 
same  general  depravity,  and  liable  to  the  same 
temptations  and  disasters— that  they  are  jour- 
neying along  with  us  U»  the  tomb,  and  that  our 
dak  must  soon  mingle  with  theirs— when  we 
consider  the  numerous  relations  in  which  we  • 
stand  to  our  brethren  around  us,  and  to  aU  tbe 
inhabitants  of  the  globe— our  d^ndence  upon 
all  ranks  and  descriptions  of  men,  and  upon  al- 
most every  nation  under  heaven  for  our  sen- 
sitive and  intellectual  enjoyments,— and  that 
thousands  of  them  are  traversing  sea  and  land, 
and  exposing  themselves  to  innumerable  dan- 
gers, in  order  to  supply  us  with  tbe  comforts  and 
the  luxuries  of  life — when  we  consider,  that  they 
are  all  destined  to  an  immortal  existence,  and 
shall  survive  the  dissolution  of  this  globe,  and 
bear  a  part  in  tbe  solemn  scenes  which  shall 
open  to  view  when  time  shall  be  no  more — in 
short,  when  we  consider,  that  tbe  Great  Father 
of  all,  without  respect  of  persons,  makes  the 
same  vital  air  to  give  play  to  their  lungs,  the 
same  water  to  cleanse  and  refreeh  them,  the 
■aoM  rains  and  dews  to  fructify  their  fields,  the 
same  sub  to  enlighten  their  day,  and  the  same 
moon  to  cheer  the  darkness  of  their  night— we 
■Bit  be  ooBvinoed,  that  loive  to  our  brethren  df 


mankind  is  the  law  of  the  Creator,  and  tha  aitiC 
rational  and  amiable  afiection  that  can  aninmia 
the  human  heart  m  relation  to  subordinate  intel* 
ligencee.  He  who  is  deetilufte  of  this  affection 
is  a  pest  in  society,  a  rebel  and  a  nuisance  in 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  of  course,  unqualified 
for  the  enjoyment  of  celestial  bliss.  <<For  ha 
who  hateth  his  brother,  is  a  wmdtrer ;  and  wa 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  eternal  lUe  abiding 
in  him/'* 

But,  our  love  is  not  to  be  confined  to  onr 
brethren  of  the  race  of  Adam.  It  must  take  a 
loftier  flight,  and  comprehend  within  its  expan- 
sive grasp,  all  the  holy  intelligences  in  the  uni- 
verse, in  so  for  as  their  namre  and  qoalitieahava 
been  made  known  to  us.  We  nrast  love  the  an- 
gelic tribes*  They  are  beings  who  stand  near 
the  summit  of  the  scale  of  intellectual  «xia» 
tence;  they  are  eaikywed  with  focidties  snperior 
to  man;  they  dwell  in  the  g^ous  presona» 
of  Grod,  and  are  employed  as  his  ministers  in 
superintending  the  affain  of  his  govemmenl. 
They  are  pofsessed  of  wondsffol  actiyibr,  in- 
vested with  powers  of  rapid  motion,  and  flon- 
rish  in  issmortal  youth.  They  are  adorned  with 
consummate  holiness  and  rectityde,  and  with  pe- 
culiar love&Mss  of  character.  Pride  and  vanity, 
envy  and  malice,  wrath  and  reven^  never  ra»> 
kle  in  their  breasts.  They  npver  mdulge  in  im- 
piety, never  insult  the  Redeemer,  nor  bring  n 
railmg  accusation  against  their  brethren.  They 
glow  with  an  intense  and  immortal  flame  otlmn 
to  their  Creator ;  they  are  incessantly  employed 
m  acts  of  benevolence ;  they  occasionally  descSmd 
to  our  worid  on  embassies  of  mercy,  and  are 
ministering  spiriu  to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  On 
all  these  accounts  they  demand  our  esteem,  our 
approbation,  and  our  affectionate  regard.  And, 
although  they  are  at  present  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  our  beneficence,  and  we  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  expremring  our  benevolent  wishes,  yet 
we  may  afterwards  be  joined  to  their  society, 
and  co-operate  with  them  in  their  labours  of  love. 

The  indispenei^le  necessity  of  love  to  man- 
kind, and  to  every  class  of  holy  intelligences,  as 
a  preparation  for  heaven,  will  appear,  when  we 
consider,  that  we  shall  mingle  in  their  society, 
and  hold  intimate  fellowship  with  them  in  the 
eternal  world.  For  the  inhahitants  of  our  worid 
who  are  admitted  into  heaven,  are  represented 
in  Scripture,  ss  joining  "  the  general  assembly 
and  church  of  the  first-bom,  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  and  tbe  innumerable  company 
of  angeb  ;"  and  hence  they  are  exhibited,  in  tho 
book  of  Revelation,  as  joining  with  one  heart 
and  one  mind  in  contemplating  the  divine  opera- 
tions, and  in  celebrating  the  praises  of  their  com- 
mon Lord.  In  the  society  of  that  blessed  worlds 
love  pervades  every  bosom,  it  reigns  for  ever 
triim^thant;  and  therefore,  every  eierciso  an4 
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wad  peMt.  Amoaf  the  ochar  erib  wkich  ahaH 
De  biwiihed  fron  the  N«w  Jerumlein,  it  ii  de- 
dkmi  Ui  tk«  book  of  Revalatko,  th«t  <*  tbon 
•hril  be  M  laore  crymg,^  or,  m  th«  words  thooU 
be  I— dteied,  ^*  ibere  ■Ml  be  bo  more  c/— loir, 
Aratii,  or  coMlkniHNtf,"  ar«Mi|  fron  the  operaikM 
of  aaKgMuit  pflnctpiee.  No  jsrrmg  affection  is 
ever  fek,  no  melereleat  widi  ie  ever  uttered,  end 
00  diiuurdat  voice  it  ever  beerd,  ameag  al  the 
BjriMlt  ef  Ihoee  exeked  iatelligeaeee.  Kkid- 
mmwd  benigeity  eip— aive,  beaeroleBce,  oeiH 
diwuaiiep  anl  homtKty,  wn  the  dMracteristioi 
ofentheinh»bicaaCaofhea[Ten.  Wiiboottfaeoo 
qnlitiee  the  celeotial  work!  would  become  a  acette 
of  etemal  eoofiinoii,  and  kapfiaeaa  would  be 
banitliedfroaiiteabodea.  If,  tkerefiire,  we  woukt 
be  qoaliied  to  awooiate  with  tboae  gk)no«e  be* 
Ingi  and  t#  participate  in  their  enjoy  meate,  we 
■oatmltiTate  the  tame  vimiM,  and  be  aniniated 
bj  ainilar  dispoeitione,  olhenriee,  we  oouU  e»> 
perienoe  no  dcUgkt  in  the  society  of  angele^ 
and  ef  <<  the  spirits  ef  the  just  made  perfiKl.'' 
Wsrs  an  individual  whose  baart  is  fuU  of-ran- 
cour  and  envy,  who  delights  ia  broils  and  contco* 
tkms,  and  in  the  exercise  of  revenfe,  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  that  society,  he  would  find  no  aseo- 
oiatos  actnaled  by  eonfeaial  feelings,  he  would 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  choir,  and 
would  be  instantly  expelled,  with  evary  mark  of 
indignation  and  hoiTor,  from  those  blessed 
abodes.  **  For  what  foUowskip  hath  righteous- 
ness with  unrighteousness?  what  communion 
hath  lifkt  with  darkness  ?  and  what  eoncord 
hath  Christ  with  Belial  ?"  By  a  law  whkh 
pervades  the  whole  moral  universe  wherever  it 
extends,  which  can  never  be  rescinded,  and 
which,  like  the  law  of  gravitation  ii.  the  materi- 
al worid,  connects  all  Uie  iodivkloals  of  which  it 
is  composed  in  one  harmonious  system ;  such 
characters  must,  of  naces»ity,  be  for  ever  exchn 
ded  from  the  mansions  of  ihe  blessed.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  roan  whose  heart  glows  with  love 
to  his  Creator,  and  with  expansive  afiectioo  to 
mankind,  and  towards  all  holy  beings,  is  secured 
of  eternal  happiness,  as  the  iuoe9$ary  reauU  of 
the  possession  of  such  divine  principles ;  and 
must  enjoy  felicity,  while  such  principles  re- 
main in  exercise,  during  all  the  future  periods  of 
his  existeoce,  and  in  every  region  of  the  imiverse 
to  wliich  he  may  be  transported. 

S.  Humilihf  is  another  essential  qualification 
for  enjoying  the  felicity  of  the  fiiture  work). 
There  u  nothing  that  appears  more  prominent 
in  the  character  of  the  bulk  of  mankind,  than 
pryUf  which  displays  itself  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent modes  in  the  intercourses  of  society.  It  is 
mrifermly  accompanied  with  haughtiness  of  de- 
nsaaonr,  self«onoeil,  obstinacy,  arrogance,  and 
m  whole  train  of  mattgnant  pamions  and  alieo- 
It  is  the  pest  of  general  society,  the 
>  ef  dswislia  broHs  and  coBtantioai,  and 
16 


the  greatest  curse  that  can  fell  q»  t  ChrisUaB 
church,  when  it  inskMmiae  itself  into  the  mind* 
of  those  who  '*  k)ve  to  have  the  pre  rsniMini  a** 
It  is  a  source  of  tnrmeni  to  its  pemeaasr,  and  t» 
ail  around  him;  and  ef  aU  the  maiagnant  pas- 
sions which  ranUe  in  the  hwnan  breast,  k  is  the 
most  inconeistenl  with  the  present  character  aM 
condition  of  man.  It  ie  peculiar  w  iallea  and 
depraved intelligsnaes,  fer  it  Sacsrtmn^  from  the 
very  conetitutiea  cf  ^e  moral  system,  that  no 
emotions  of  pride  or  hwaghiinsss  ase  ever  feH  m 
the  brsasts  ef  angels,  or  any  ether  holy  beiafa ; 
beoMwe  such  affBctions  are  hKiompatible  wiih 
the  principle  of  love  lo  Ood  and  te  our  feUem- 


In  eppnsaitiaa  to  Ihb  principle,  wbidtptedft* 
minatae  m  the  minds  affeUen  num,  and  apaatoto 
angeh,  ^nmafy  fa  a  dislingnirfiing  efanineler- 
istie  ef  the  saos  af  God,  whether  on  ewth  or  ia 
bsaven.  Henoe,  we  are  teld  thai  "Oed  i»- 
sasleth  the  proud,  but  giveth  grate  to  the  I 
ble"— that  oven  ''a  proud  leek  iaani 
tkm  hi  hfa  sigh^*'  while  ha  behoUt  wi*  ocm. 
pboancy  **  the  humble  and  tho  tonlnio  tpkrk." 
Henoe,  we  are  exhorted  "  to  cfethe  onmsWai 
with  homiliiy ;"  and  '*  to  ferbear  one  aaodbar 
in  aE  kmliness  aind  nseknest  ef  mind,  and  to 
esteem  others  better  than  owsshres."  Humility 
consists  in  a  just  sense  of  our  character  aid  oo»» 
dition,  both  as  dspending  beinge  and  as  apon- 
tals  ereaturea,  aecompaniad  with  a  eorratpon- 
dent train  d'dispoeidons  and  affeotkmt.  Howe- 
ver much  thisdispoaitioo  has  been  disrelished  by 
Hume  and  other  infidela,  who  caneider  it  as  both 
vicious  and  oontemptible,— when  viewed  in  its 
true  light,  it  appears  congenial  to  the  best  (eel* 
ingsof  our  nature,  and  to  the  plainest  deductiont 
of  reason.— When  we  oonskler  our  condition  at 
crsafMrcai  dependent  every  moment  on  a  Supe- 
rior Bek^  "  for  life,  and  breath,  and  all  things,*' 
vrhen  we  reflect  on  the  curious  organisation  t£ 
our  corporeal  frame,  the  thoussnds  of  veins,  arte- 
ries, muscles,  bones,  lacteab,  and  lymphatics, 
which  are  interwoven  through  iu  constitution; 
the  kaeeesant  pulsation  of  the  heart  in  the  centre 
of  the  system  and  the  numerous  other  fhndioBS 
and  movements  ever  which  we  have  no  control, 
—when  we  reflect  on  our  cAoroetsr  as  guilty  and 
depraved  creatures,  in  the  presence  of  Him 
**  who  is  of  pi^rer  eyss  than  to  behold  iniquity ;" 
and  on  the  numorous  diseases,  pains,  sorrows, 
and  physical  evils  from  the  war  of  the  elements, 
to  which  we  are  subjected, — when  we  consider, 
that,  ere  k>ng,  our  bodies  must  crumble  into  dost, 
and  bsoome  the  prey  of  noisome  reptiles  ;— 
when  we  reflect  oa  the  low  ttation  in  MfkiA  w 
artflaotdbi  tM§»eal»  of  mteUiggid  asMtenoo— 
that  we  are  only  like  so  many  atoms,  or  micro- 
toopio  animakuks  when  contrasted  with  the  in- 
nnmerable  myriads  of  bright  intelligences  that 
people  the  empire  of  Gkxf-and  that  the  gktbe 
on  which  we  dwell  is  but  at  <<  the  drop  of  a 
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bucket,**  when  compu-ed  with  the  millions  of 
more  resplendent  worlds  that  roll  through  the 
vast  spaces  of  creation  ;— and,  in  short,  when 
we  consider  the  grandeur  of  that  Omnipotent 
Being  whose  presence  pervades  every  region  of 
immensity,  and  in  whose  sight  *'  all  the  inhabit- 
ants (rf*  the  world,  are  as  grasshoppers,  and  are 
counted  to  him  as  less  than  nothing  and  vanity," 
there  is  no  disposition  that  appears  more  con- 
formable to  the  character  and  condition  of  man, 
than  **  lowliness  of  mind,"  and  none  more  un- 
reasonable and  inconsistent  with  the  rank  and 
circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed,  than  pride, 
haughtiness  and  arrogance. 

This  amiable  disposition  forma  a  pecidiar  trait 
in  the  character  of  angels  and  other  pure  intelli- 
gences. It  is  poor,  puny,  sinful  man,  alone,  who 
daree  to  be  proud  aiid  arrogant.  It  is  that  re- 
bellious worm  of  the  dust  alone,  (if  we  except 
the  angels  of  darkness,)  that  looks  down  with 
tupercilious  contempt  on  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  attempts  to  emit  himself  above  the  throne  <ji 
Qod.  No  such  affections  are  ever  felt  in  the 
breast  of  superior  beings  who  have  kept  their  first 
cctate.  In  proportion  to  the  enlarged  capacity 
of  their  miiids ;  in  proportion  to  the  expansive 
views  they  have  acquired  of  the  dominions  of 
Jehovah,  in  proportion  to  the  elevated  concep- 
tions they  have  attained  of  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  their  Creator,  in  a  similar  proportion 
are  their  minds  inspired  with  temifity,  reverence 
and  lowly  adoration.  Having  taken  an  extensive 
survey  of  the  operations  of  Omnipotence,  having 
winged  their  way  to  numerous  worlds,  and  be- 
held scenes  of  wisdom  and  benevolence,  which 
the  eye  of  man  hath  not  yet  seen,  nor  his  imagi« 
nation  conceived,  and  having  contemplated  dis- 
plays of  intelligence  and  power,  which  are  beyond 
the  reach  even  of  their  own  superior  fanuUiei  to 
comprehend — they  see  themselves  as  fini'e  and 
imperfect  creatures,  and  even  as  it  were  fooUj* 
in  the  presence  of  Him  whose  glory  is  ineffable 
and  whose  ways  are  pa^  finding  out. — Hence, 
they  are  represented  as  "covering  their  ftces 
with  their  wings,"  in  the  presence  of  their  So- 
vereii^  ;t  and,  in  the  Book  of  Revehition,  they 
are  exhibited  as  "  casting  their  crowns  before  the 
throne,  and  saying  thou  an  worthy,  O  Lord,  to 
receive  glory,  and  honour,  and  power.**t  "VVhal 
a  striking  contrast  does  such  a  scene  present  to 
the  haughty  airs,  and  the  arrogant  conduct  of  the  , 
proud  beings  that  dwell  on  this  terrestrial  ball, 
who  are  at  the  same  time  immersed  in  ignorance 
and  folly,  immorality  and  crime ! 

In  their  intercourses  with  the  inhabitants  of 
our  world,  and  the  offices  they  perform  as  minis- 
tering spirits  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  the  same 

•  f  n  the  book  of  Job,  EUphax,  when  describing  the 

Grf^Uons  of  the  Almighty,  declares,  that  •*  the 
avens  are  not  clean  in  his  sl«ht,'*  and  that  even 
his  anKels  he  chargeih  wilh/o*^."  Job  Iv.  I8  xv.15. 
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humble  and  condescending  demeanor  is  displayed. 
One  of  the  highest  order  of  these  rcte  tiul  mes- 
sengers— "  Gabriel,  who  stands  in  the  presence 
of  Uod,"— winged  his  flight  from  his  h«*aveoly 
mansion  to  our  wretched  world,  and,  directing 
his  course  to  one  of  the  roost  despicnble  villages 
of  Galilee,  entered  into  the  huvel  of  a  poor  vir- 
gin, and  delivered  a  message  of  joy,  wuh  the 
most  affectionate  and  condescending  gratulations. 
Another  of  these  benevolent  beincs  entered  the 
dungeon  in  which  Peter  was  bound  with  chains, 
knocked  off  his  fetters,  addressed  him  iu  the  lan- 
guage of  kindness,  and  delivered  him  from  the 
hands  oC  his  furious  persecutors.  When  Paul 
was  tossing  in  a  storm,  on  the  biHows  of  tlte 
Adriatic,  a  foriom  exile  from  his  native  land,  and 
a  poor  despised  prisoner,  on  whom  the  grandees 
of  this  world  looked  down  with  contempt,— «n« 
other  of  these  angelic  beings,  **  stood  by  him,*' 
during  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  war  oC 
the  elements,  and  consoled  his  mind  with  the  at- 
suranca  of  the  divine  favour  and  protection. 
Lazarus  was  a  poor  despised  individual,  in  ab- 
ject poverty  and  distress,  and  dependent  on  cha- 
rity for  his  subsistence.  He  lay  at  the  gate  of  a 
rich'man,  without  firiends  or  attendants,  desiring 
to  be  fed  with  the  crumbs  that  fell  fixMn  his  table. 
His  body  was  covered  with  boils  and  ulcers, 
which  were  exposed  without  covering  to  the  open 
air ;  for  the  **  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.*' 
What  nobleman  or  grandee  wouki  have  conde- 
scended to  make  a  companion  of  a  fellow-crea- 
ture in  such  loathsome  and  abject  circumstances  7 
Who,  even  of  the  common  people,  would  have 
received  such  a  person  into  their  houses,  or  de- 
sired his  friendship?  Who  wouki  have  accounted 
it  an  honour,  when  he  died,  to  attend  his  funeral  7 
Celestial  beings,  however,  view  the  circum- 
stances, and  the  characters  of  men  in  a  very  dif^^ 
ferent  light,  Cram  that  in  which  they  appear  to 
*'  the  children  of  pride."  Poor  and  despised  as 
Lazarus  was,  a  clioir  qf  angels  descended  from 
their  mansions  of  glory,  attended  him  on  his 
dying  couch,  and  wafted  his  disembodied  spirit 
to  the  roalms  of  bliss. 

Since,  then,  it  appears,  that  angelic  beings, 
notwithstanding  their  exalted  stations,  and  the 
superior  glories  of  their  character,  are  ''  clothed 
with  humility," — it  must  form  a  distinguishing 
trait  in  our  moral  characters.  If  we  expect  to  bo 
admitted  into  their  society  in  the  world  to  come. 
For  how  could  we  enter  into  harmonious  fellow- 
ship with  these  pure  intelligences,  if  we  were 
actuated  with  dispositions  diametrically  opposite 
to  theirs,  and  what  happiness  would  result  from 
such  an  association,  were  it  possible  to  be  efiect- 
ed?  A  proud  roan,  were  he  admitted  into  hea- 
ven, could  feel  no  permanent  enjoyment.  Tho 
external  glory  of  the  place  might  dazzle  his  eyes 
for  a  little,  but  he  would  feel  no  relish  for  the  so- 
ciety and  the  empbyments  of  that  world.  Tho 
poruliar  honour  conferred  on  patriarchi,  pro- 
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phvU,  tnd  apofUei,  and  tbt  noble  amj  of  mar- 
tyrs, ftDd  the  enltedetatioot  of  the  cherubim  and 
aerapbim,  would  excite  his  envj  and  ambition, 
and,  ere  bog,  be  would  attempt  to  aow  the  seeds 
of  diseord,  aod  to  iotroduce  anarchy  and  coofu- 
sioa  among  the  hoece  of  heaven.  So  that  the 
passion  of  pride,  when  cherished  in  the  soul  as 
the  governing  principle  of  action,  is  utterly  in- 
compatible  with  our  adnussion  into  the  regions 
of  harmony  aod  love.  ^  * 

Let  me  ask  the  man  in  whose  heart  pride  and 
haughtiness  predominate,  if  he  really  imagines 
that  he  can  M  a  oaiKlidate  tor  a  glorious  and  im- 
mortal existence  ?  Does  he  not  at  once  perceive 
the  inconsistency  oT  such  a  thought  with  the  dic- 
tates of  reason,  and  the  nature  of  future  felicity  ? 
—Of  what  has  he  any  reason  to  be  proud  ?  Is 
he  proud  of  his  birth  7  of  his  ancestors  ?  of  his 
veaUh  7  of  his  ttation?  of  his  beautjf  ?  of  his 
personal  accompluhounU  ?  of  hia  gaUcmty  ?  of 
his  debaudteries?  of  his  military  prowe$$?  or  of 
f&s  thauatmdt  qf  human  being$  he  hoM  sfom  t» 
battie  ?  Is  be  proud  of  his  skill  in  music,  in 
dancing,  in  fencing,  in  fox-honting,  and  in  gam- 
bling 1  oChiM  knowledge  in  languagee,  in  lite- 
rature, in  arte  and  sciences  ?  Or  is  ho  proud 
that  he  is  subjected  to  the  asthma,  the  gnw* 
Tel,  the  dropsy,  and  the  gout,  that  his  fuae- 
tal  will  be  attended  by  a  train  of  mourners, 
and  that  a  monument  of  marUe  will  be  erect- 
ad  to  his  memory,  what  his  carcass  is  putre* 
lying  with  the  reptiles  of  tho  dust  ?  Suppose 
he  were  admitted  into  the  celestial  mansions  - 
which  of  all  these  topics  would  he  choose  for  tha 
theme  of  his  oonversation,  a^d  the  ground  of  his 
boasting?  Would  he  attempt  to  entertain  the 
cherufami  and  the  s«raphim,  by  telling  them  how 
many  rode  chie(\ains  he  was  descended  from, 
bow  many  ancient  lamiliea  he  was  eonnected 
with,  and  how  many  acres  of  land  he  possessed 
as  a  patrimony  in  that  wretched  world  which  is 
■ooo  to  be  wrapt  in  flames?  Would  he  tell  them 
of  his  expertness  as  a  marksman,  of  his  dexto- 
rity  as  a  horse-racer,  of  his  adroitness  as  a  boxer, 
of  his  skiQ  in  maooekivring  an  army,  of  the  vil- 
lages he  had  burned,  of  the  towns  be  had  piU 
laged,  or  of  the  thousands  ho  had  butchered  in 
atormiog  a  city?— He  would  be  overwhelmed 
with  shouts  of  indignation,  and  instantly  hissed 
linom  their  abodes.— Would  be  boast  of  his  skill 
In  languages  and  antiquities,  or  of  his  knowledge 
inarts  ai^seienoes?  What  a  poor  ignorajiiitt, 
(if  I  may  use  the  expression)  would  he  appear 
in  tho  presence  of  Gabriel,  tho  aii^  of  Qod, 
who  has  so  frequently  winged  his  way,  in  a  few 
boors,  from  heaven  to  earUi,  and  surveyed  the 
rogioas  of  unnumbered  worUs !  Wodd  a  poor 
worm  of  the  earth,  whose  view  is  confined  within 
a  iSsw  miles  around  it,  boast  of  its  knowledge  in 
the  presenco  of  baingp  endowed  with  such  capa- 
oioas  powers,  and  who  have  ranged  over  so  vast 
ft  portion  of  the  onivano  of  God?    Anl,  if  ho" 


bas  nothing  else  to  boost  of,  why  is  ho  proud  1 
What  a  pitifiil  figure  he  wouU  make  among  tho 
inUUiimt  and  adoring  hosts  of  heaven  ?  While 
such  a  disposition,  therefore,  predominates  in  tho 
mind,  its  possessor  oan  ei\joy  no  sidtstantial  feli- 
city either  in  this  life  or  in  the  life  to  come. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man,  who,  like  his  Re- 
deemer, is  **  meek  and  lowly  in  heart,"  bas  '*  tho 
witness  in  himself,"  that  he  has  obtained  the  ap» 
probation  of  his  God,  that  he  is  assimilated  to 
angelic  beingi  in  his  temper  and  affections,  that 
he  has  the  principle  of  eternal  life  implanted  in 
his  soul,  aiid  that  be  is  in  some  measure  qualified 
for  joining  in  the  exercises,  and  enjoving  the 
felicity  of  the  heavenly  stale.  "  For  thus  saith 
the  high  and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity, 
whose  name  u  hol^;  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place, — with  h»m  aim  that  it  of  a  cantriU 
and  humbU  tpirUf  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  hum- 
ble, and  to  revive  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones." 

4.  Aeiive  Benefieenoe^  with  all  its  accompany- 
ing virtues,  is  another  characteristic  of  the  man 
who  is  training  for  the  heavenly  inheritance* 
Wherever  the  principle  of  love  to  Grod  and  saan, 
and  the  grace  of  humility  are  in  exercise,  ihey 
will  uniformly  lead  the  individual  who  is  under 
their  influence  to  "  abound  in  the  fruits  of  right- 
eousness, and  to  use  every  active  endeavour  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind. 
He  will  endeavour,  as  far  as  bis  power  and  influ- 
ence extend,  to  relievo  tho  wants  of  tho  poor« 
the  fetheiiess  aod  the  wridow,  to  soothe  tho  dio*» 
oonsolaie,  to  comfort  the  affliaed,  to  shelter  tho 
houseless  and  benighted  traveller,  to  instruct  tho 
ignorant,  and  to  meliorate  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  every  raiii  of  society.  He  will  pa« 
trooix^  every  scheme  which  has  for  its  object  to 
remove  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  social  stato-^ 
to  increase  the  comforts  of  mankind— to  improvo 
the  soil — to  iacilitate  human  labom>-io  clear  away 
nuisances  from  the  habitations  of  men— to  pro* 
mote  order,  cleanlinees,  and  domestic  enjoyment 
—to  train  the  minds  of  the  young  to  knowledgo 
and  virtue — to  introduce  improvement  in  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  to  diflVise  usefiil  soienoo  among 
aU  ranks.  Above  all  things  be  wiU  endeavour^ 
in  so  for  as  his  station  and  opportunities  permit^ 
to  promote  the  spiritual  improvement  and  tho 
gttrnal  hapfinem  of 'mankind,  and  wiO  study  to 
render  all  his  other  exertions  subservient  to  tha 
attainment  of  this  most  interesting  and  momen- 
tous object.  In  contributing  to  the  aocomplisb- 
ment  of  this  end,  he  wiO  give  his  ooonteoanoe 
and  support  to  every  institution,  and  to  every  ra* 
tional  scheme  which  is  calculated  to  psooMtte  tbo 
knowledge  of  the  scriptures  of  truth,  throu^ioot 
ov  own  country,  and  in  other  Umds,  and  to  nsako 
known  "tbo  salvation  of  Qod"  over  all  tbo 
earth. — ^In  such  benevolent  exertions  bo  will  porw 
severe,  even  in  the  fece  of  every  species  of  op- 
pooitioo,  obloquy ,  and  reproach,  throoch  tho  vMo 
of  his  oxisteiiso  in  this  world,  tm  dentk 
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transport  him  to  a  noUer  sphere  of  action  and 
enjoy  meat. 

The  necessity  of  acquiring  habits  of  actire 
beneficence,  in  order  to  our  preparation  for  the 
felicity  of  the  future  world,  will  appear,  if  we 
consider,  that  heaven  is  a  $ocud  gtaUf  and  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  happiness  will  con- 
sist in  the  mutual  interchange  of  benevolent  af- 
fections and  beneficent  actions.  There  will, 
indeed,  be  no  poor  and  distressed  objects  to  be 
relieved  and  comforted,  no  sorrows  to  be  allevi- 
ated, and  no  physical  nor  moral  evils  to  be  coun- 
teracted ;  for,  in  thb  New  Jerusalem  "  there 
shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow  nor  cry- 
ing, neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain,  for 
the  former  things  shall  have  passed  away,  and 
God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes." 
But  its  inhabitants  will  be  for  ever  employed  in 
acts  of  beneficence  towards  each  other,  corresH 
ponding  to  their  dignified  stations,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  are  placed.  This  is 
evident  from  the  very  nature  of  Lovtt  whidi 
pervades  the  hearts  of  the  whole  of  that  "  mul- 
titude which  no  man  can  number.''  Love  can 
be  manifested  only  by  its  ^eeU,  or  by  those  ex- 
ternal acts  of  kindness  and  benignity  which  tend 
to  communicate  happiness  to  others ;  and,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  a  thousand  ways  in- 
comprehensible to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
upper  world  will  be  the  means  of  diflusing  ec- 
static delight  through  the  bosoms  of  surrounding 
intelligences,  which  will  form  a  part  of  that  joy 
which  is  ^*  unspenkable  and  full  of  glory."  The 
sympathetic  feelings  they  will  eipress  for  each 
other,  both  in  respect  to  their  former  and  their  pre> 
sent  condition*,  the  interest  they  will  take  in  listen- 
ing to  each  other's  history,  the  scenes  of  felicity 
to  which  they  will  conduct  each  other,  the  noble 
and  enrapturing  subjects  of  conversation  with 
which  they  will  entertain  one  another,  the  ob- 
jects of  beauty  and  sublimity  to  which  they  will 
direct  each  other's  attention,  the  lectures  on  di- 
vine subjects,  which  the  more  capacious  and 
exalted  spirits  among  them  may  deliver  to  their 
younger  brethren  of  '*  the  church  of  the  first- 
born," and  the  intelligence  from  distant  worlds 
which  the  seraphim  may  communicate,  on  re- 
turning from  their  embassies  of  love  to  other 
regions — may  form  a  part  of  those  beneficent 
services,  into  which  every  inhabitant  of  that 
world  will  engage  with  peculiar  pleasure.  To 
communicate  happiness  in  every  possible  mode, 
to  make  surrounding  associates  exult  with  joy, 
and  to  stimulate  them  to  celebrate  the  praises 
of  tJie  "  Giver  of  all  Good,"  will  be  their  un- 
ceasing desire  and  their  everlasting  delight. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  a  vast 
sjrstem  of  universal  Be«>evolence  is  goins  on 
throughout  the  universe  of  God,  and  that  it  is 
the  grand  object  of  his  moral  government  to  dis- 
tribute happiness  among  unnumbered  worlds. 
la  prosecuting  this  object,  he  employs  created 


intelligences,  as  bis  ministers  in  accomplishiii| 
his  designs,  and  for  communicating  enjoyment 
to  each  other.  With  respect  to  the  angels,  we 
are  informed  by  Paul,  that  "  they  are  aU  minu* 
tering  apitiUf  sent  forth  to  minister  to  them  who 
shall  be  heirs  of  salvaticm.'^  Hence  we  learn 
from  sacred  history,  that  they  delivered  Peter 
from  the  fury  of  Herod  and  tho  Jewish  rulers,—* 
Daniel  from^he  ravenous  lions — Lot  from  the 
destruction  o#Sodom,  and  Jacob  fixMU  the  bands 
of  Esau ;  that  they  strengthened  and  refreshed 
Elijah  in  the  wiUerness,  comforted  paniel  when 
covered  with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  directed  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  in  their  journey  to  Egypt,  and 
Cornelius  to  Peter,  to  receive  the  knowledge  of 
salvation ;  that  they  communicated  ".good  ti- 
dings of  great  Joy"  to  Zacharias  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist,  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to 
the  shepherds  in  the  plains  of  Bethlehem,  and 
consoled  the  hearts  of  the  disconsolate  disciples, 
by  proclaiming  the  resurrection  of  their  Lord 
and  Master ; — and  we  have  reason  to  conclude, 
that  such  ministrations  are  appointed  to  be  coo* 
tinned  throughout  all  the  periods  of  time. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  are  likewise  occasionaHy 
employed  in  similar  services.  When  the  vision 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  was  exhibited  to  John 
by  a  celestial  messenger,  he  "  fell  down  to  woiw 
ship  before  the  feet  (^ihe  messenger,  who  show- 
ed him  these  things."  But  the  messenger  for- 
bade him,  saying, — '*  See  thou  do  it  not ;  for  / 
am  thjffelhW'MwarU^  and  of  thy  brethren  the 
prophets,  and  of  them  that  keep  (or  are  interested 
in)  the  sayings  of  this  book."  These  words 
would  naturally  lead  in  to  conclude,  that  this 
messenger  was  a  departed  saint,  since  he  desig- 
nates himself  a  brother,  %  prophet^  and  a  feUow^ 
eervant.  Perhaps  it  was  the  spirit  of  Moses,  of 
David,  of  Isaiah,  of  Jeremiah,  or  of  Daniel,  vrho 
would  account  it  an  honour  to  be  employed  is 
such  a  service  by  their  exalted  Lord.  But 
whether  or  not  such  a  supposition  may  be  admit- 
ted, certain  it  is,  that  the  saints  will  hereafter 
be  employed  in  active  beneficent  services,  in  ■ 
concert  with  other  holy  beings,  so  long  as  thei* 
existence  endures.  For  they  are  constitutea 
**  Kings  and  Priests  to  the  God  and  Father  of 
otir  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  and  are  *'  workers  to- 
gether with  Grod,"  in  carrying  forward  the  plaqs 
of  his  government. 

Since,  tht  n,  it  appears,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  are  incessantly  employed  in  acts  of 
beneficence,  the  habit  of  beneficence  which  is 
acquired  in  this  world,  along  with  its  ac- 
companying virtues,  may  be  considered  as 
a  preparation  and  a  qualification  for  that 
more  extensive  s  there  of  moral  action  into 
which  tho  saints  shall  be  introduced,  when  they 
wing  their  way  from  this  earthly  ball  to  the 
regions  above.  And,  consequently,  those  who 
never  engage  in  **  works  of  fiiith  ind  labours  of 
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love^'*  ind  who  are  governed  by  a  principle  of 
tt(fi$fmeu  in  the  general  tenor  of  their  conduct, 
muiU  be  considered  aa  unqualified  for  taking  a 
-part  in  the  benevolent  employments  of  the  celes- 
tial world. "I* 

Let  us  now  consider  for  a  little,  the  happiness 
which  must  flow  from  an  association  with  intel- 
ligent beings  animated  with  the  sublime  prin- 
ciples and  holy  dispositions  to  which  I  have  now 
adverted. 

In  the  present  world,  one  of  the  principal 
sources  of  misery,  arises  from  the  malevolent 
dispositions*  and  immoral  conduct  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Pride,  ambition,  malignant  passions, 
&lsehood,  deceit,  envy,  and  revenge,  which  ex- 
ercise a  sovereign  sway  over  the  hearts  of  the 
majority  of  mankind— -have  produced  more  mi- 
tery  and  devastation  among  the  human  race, 
than  the  hurricane  and  the  temprat,  the  earth- 
quake and  the  volcano,  and  all  the  other  concus- 
nons  of  the  elements  of  nature.  The  lust  of 
ambition  has  covered  kingdoms  with  sackcloth 
and  ashes,  levelled  cities  with  the  ground,  turned 
villages  into  heaps  of  smoking  ruins,  transformed 
iertile  fields  into  a  wilderness,  polluted  the  earth 
with  human  gore,  shiughtered  thousands  and 
millions  of  human  beings,  and  filled  the  once 
cheerful  abodes  of  domestic  life,  with  the  sounds 
of  weeping,  lamentation,  and  woe.  Jnjtutice 
and  violence  have  robb«^  society  of  its  rights 
mod  privileges,  and  the  widow  and  fatherless  of 
their  dearest  enjoyments.  Superstition  and  re- 
venge have  immokted  their  millions  of  victims, 
banished  peace  from  the  world,  and  subverted 
the  order  of  society.  The  violation  of  truth  in 
contracts,  affirmations,  and  promises,  has  in- 
Tolved  nations  in  destruction,  undermined  the 
foundations  of  public  prosperity,  bla-sted  the 
good  name  and  the  comfort  of  families,  perplexed 
and  agitated  the  minds  of  thousands  and  millions, 
and  thrown  contempt  on  the  revelations  of  hea- 
Ten,  and  the  discoveries  of  science.  Malice, 
envy,  hatred,  and  similar  affections,  have  stirred 
up  strifes  and  contentions,  which  have  invaded 
the  peace  of  individuals,  families,  and  societies, 
and  imbitterud  all  their  enjoyments.  It  is 
■carcely  too  much  to  afHrm,  that  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  all  the  evils,  perplexities,  and  sorrows, 
which  are  the  lot  of  sutfering  humanity,  are 
owing  to  the  wide  and  extensive  operation  of 
fluch  diabolical  principles  and  passions. 

AVhat  a  happiness,  then,  must  it  be,  to  mingle 
In  a  society  where  such   malignant  afl^ections 

•  This  subject  mitrfct  have  beevi  inustrated  at 
greater  length  ;  but  as  the  author  has  already  had 
occASlon  to  enter  into  a  minute  discussion  of  the 

KInclples  of  moral  action,  and  their  relation  to  the 
halittants  of  all  world*,  b  his  work  on  "  The  Phi- 
losophy of  Religion, "~he  refers  his  readers  to  that 
tieatise,  for  a  more  ample  elucidation  of  the  several 
topics,  to  which  he  has  briefly  adverted  In  the  pre- 
cMing  poses-  particularly  to  Chap.  L  throughout. 
Chap.  II.  BecUon  t,  4, 9, «,  8,  and  the  QenmU  Coii- 


shall  never  more  shed  their  baleful  influence, 
and  where  love,  peace,  and  harmony,  mutual 
esteem,  brotherly-kindness  and  charity,  are  for 
ever  triumphant!  To  depart  from  a  woHd 
where  selfishness  and  malignity,  strife  and  dis- 
sensions, wars  and  devastations  so  generaHy 
prevail,  and  to  enter  upon  a  scene  oX  enjoyment 
where  the  smiles  of  benevolence  beam  from  the 
countenances  of  unnun>bered  glorious  intelli- 
ftenccs,  must  raise  in  the  soul  the  most  ecstatie 
rapture,  and  be  the  ground-work  of  all  -thoao 
other  "  pleasures  which  are  at  God^s  right  hand 
for  evermore.** — Evjen  in  this  world,  amidst  the 
physical  evils  which  now  exist,  what  a  scene  oT 
felicity  would  be  produced,  were  all  the  illu»> 
trious  philanthropic  characters  now  living,  or 
which  have  adorned  our  race  in  the  ages  that  are 
past,  to  be  collected  into  one  society,  and  to  as- 
sociate exclusively,  without  annoyance  from 
"  the  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness !"  Let  tia 
suppose  a  vast  society  composed  of  such  cha* 
ract  rs  as  Moses,  Elijah,  Jeremiah,  Daniel, 
Paul,  James  and  John,  the  Evangelists,  men 
who  accounted  it  their  highest  honour  to  glorify 
God  and  to  promote  the  salvation  of  mankind,-* 
such  philantjiropists  as  Howard,  Clarkson,  Yen* 
ning,  and  Sharps,  who  displayed  the  most  be- 
nignant afiections,  and  spent  their  mortal  exist* 
ence  in  unwearied  eflforts  to  meliorate  the  eon* 
dition  of  the  prisoner,  and  relieve  the  distresses 
of  the  wretched  in  every  land — to  deliver  the 
captive  from  his  oppressors — to  unloose  the 
shackles  of  slavery — to  pour  light  and  vitaT  air 
into  the  noisome  dungeon,  and  to  diffuse  bless- 
ings among  mankiiid  wherever  they  were  found; 
— such  profound  philosophers  as  Locke,  Newton, 
and  Boyle,  whose  capaciops  intellects  seemed  to 
embrace  the  worlds  both  of  matter  and  of  mind, 
and  who  joined  to  their  mental  accomplishments, 
modesty,  humility,  equanimity  of  temper,  and 
general  benevolence ; — such  amiable  divines  as 
Watts,  Doddridge,  Bates,  Hervey,  Edwards, 
Lardner,  and  Dwight,  whose  hearts  burned  with 
zeal  to  promote  the  glory  of  their  Divine  Mas- 
ter, and  to  advance  the  present  and  everlasting 
interest  of  their  fellowmen.  To  associate  per- 
petually with  such  characters,  even  with  the  im- 
perfections and  infirmities  which  cleaved  to  them 
in  this  sublunary  region,  would  form  something 
approaching  to  a  paradise  on  earth. 

But,  let  us  suppose  such  characters  divested 
of  every  moral  and  mental  imperfection,  endowed 
with  every  holy  principle  and  virtue  that  can 
adorn  a  created  intelligence,  and  with  capacious 
intellectual  powers  in  vigorous  and  incessant 
exercise,  dwelling  in  a  woild  where  every  natu- 
ral evil  is  reiftoved,  where  scenes  of  glory  meet 
the  eye  at  every  step,  and  where  boundless  pros- 
pects stretch  beibre  the  view  of  the  enraptured 
mind.  Let  us  further  suppose,  intelligences  in- 
vested with  faculties  far  more  energetic  and 
sublime— who  have  ranged  through  the  1 
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■My  of  craation,  who  hkre  nrfngled  wilh  the  lo- 
habitaiitt  of  ten  UiousumI  worlds,  who  have 
lewrned  the  biatoiy  of  the  diTino  ditpensationa 
la  relation  to  then  all,  and  who  are  inspired 
with  twtry  amiable  and  benifnant  feeling,  and 
with  faumaitjr,  bve  and  condescension ;— let  us 
■nppose  ambassadors  of  this  description,  from 
noaseroos  worlds,  oocassonally  joining  this  celes- 
tial society,  and  "  rehearsing  the  mighty  acts 
of  Jehovah,"  as  displayed  in  the  regions  fixNo 
whenee  they  came,-»let  as  suppose,  **  the  man 
Christ  Jesus'*  president  among  them,  in  the  e^ 
ihlgeaee  of  his  gl^»  and  imfulding  hb  peerless 
Moslleacee  to  every  eye,-^et  us  suppose  theee 
gloriouB  beings  engaged  in  conversations,  oon- 
tempklioaa,  investigations,  thanksgivings,  adorap 
tkms,  and  beneficent  services,  correspondinf  to 
the  magnifioeace  of  the  region  in  which  they 
reside^  and  to  the  dignity  of  their  natures  and 
we  have  a  faint  picture  of  tiie  social  enjoyments 
of  the  celestial  world.  .This  is  the  society  of 
heaven,  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  tri- 
umphant, for  which  we  must  now  be  inspired 
with  a  divine  relish  and  for  whicb  we  must  now 
be  prepared  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  our 
minds,  if  we  expect  to  be  hereafler  admitted  into 
that  **  bouse  not  made  with  hands  whkh  is  eter* 
■alin  the  heavens." 

O  blessed  and  glorious  society !  where  itooon* 
tentiooB  ever  arise,  where  no  malignant  spirit 
tntenrupts  the  universal  harmony,  where  no  male- 
volent affection  is  ever  displayed,  where  no  pro- 
vocation disturbs  the  serenity  of  tlie  mind,  where 
not  one  revengeful  thought  arises  against  the  most 
depraved  inhabitaikt  ^  (he  universe,  where  a 
tingle  falsehood  is  never  uttered,  where  folly, 
impertinence  and  error  never  intrude,  where  no 
Irown  sits  lowering  on  the  countenance,  and  no 
doud  ever  intercepts  the  simshine  of  benevo- 
lence !•— where  **  Holiness  to  the  Lord"  is  in- 
scribed on  every  heart,  where  every  member  is 
knit  to  another  by  the  indissoluble  bohds  of  af^ 
fbction  and  esteem,  where  a  friendship  is  com- 
menced which  shall  never  be  dissolved,  where 
love  glows  in  every  bosom,  and  benignity  beame 
ftom  every  countenance,  where  moral  excellence 
is  displayed  in  its  most  sublime,  and  diversified, 
and  transporting  forms,  where  "  a  multitude 
which  no  man  can  number,  from  all  nations,  and 
kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,"  join  in  uni- 
son with  angels  and  archangels,  principalities 
and  powers,  in  swelling  the  song  of  salvation  to 
Him  that  sits  upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  for  ever  and  ever  I— ye  glorious 
boots  of  heaven,  who  minister  to  the  heirs  of 
salvation  on  earth  I  Te  redeemed  inhabitants 
from  our  worid,  "  who  came  out  of  great  tribu- 
lation, and  are  now  before  the  thro^  of  God, 
and  serve  him  day  and  ni^l  in  hts  temple !"  we 
long  to  join  your  blessed  society.  Tou  dwell 
amUst  scenes  of  tfagnifioenoe  and  the  splendours 
of  eternal  day  {—you  are  for  ever  secure  from 


■in  and  sorrow,  and  every  evil  ■nooyiOeA  y** 
your  joys  are  uninterrupted,  ever  increasing,  and 
ever  new ;— your  prospects  are  boondlees  ■•  thn 
universe,  and  your  duration  permanent  as  the 
throne  of  the  Eternal !— We  dwell  "  in  houses  of 
day  whose  foundation  is  in  the  dust :"  we  s<>> 
joum  in  "  a  land  of  pits  and  snares,"  and  wiihiD 
**  the  region  of  the  shadow  of  death.*"  we  walk 
amidst  scenes  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  sarrovnded 
by  **  the  tents  of  strife,"  and  exposed  to  the 
malice  of  "  lying  lips  and  deceitful  tongues  1" 
From  our  earthly  prison,  to  which  we  are  now 
chained  as  "  prisoners  of  hope,"  we  Hfl  up  our 
eyes  to  your  happy  mansions,  with  longing 
desires,  and  exdaim,  **  O  that  we  had  the  wings 
•  of  a  seraph,  that  we  might  fly  away  to  youv 
blissful  seats  and  be  at  rent !"  We  kmg  to  joia 
"  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first* 
bom,  which  are  written  in  heaven— the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect— the  innumerable  com> 
panyof  angels— Jesus  the  Mediator  of  the  new 
covenant,  and  Qod  the  Judge  of  all." 

May  the  Father  of  all  mercies,  who  bath  begot- 
ten us  to  the  lively  hope  of  an  incorruptible  inhe* 
ritance,  grant  that  we  may  peraevere  in  the  Chri^ 
tian  course,be  kept  from  falling,  be  "guarded  hy 
his  almighty  power,  through  fiutb  unto  salvatioo," 
and  that  in  due  time,  an  entrance  may  be  abun- 
dantly administered  to  us  into  the  everlostinc 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."^ 
To  whom  be  glory  for  ever  and  ever.    Amen. 

From  the  subject  to  which  our  attention  has 
now  been  directed,  we  may  learn,  what  will  con- 
stitute one  bitter  ingredient  in  Uie  punishment 
that  awaits  the  wick^  in  the  future  world.  As  the 
principle  of  love,  which  pervades  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  d*  heaven,  with  the  diversified  rami- 
fications into  which  it  diverges,  forms  the  gnnmd- 
work  of  all  the  other  enjoyments  of  the  celestial 
world,— «o  the  principle  of  malignity  which  pre- 
dominates in  the  hearts  of  the  wicked,  vrill  be 
the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  that  misery  they 
are  doomed  to  suffer  in  the  eternal  state. — **  We 
cannot  form  a  more  dreadful  picture  of  flitnra 
punishment  than  by  conceiving  the  principles  of 
falsehood,  deceit,  and  malignity,  and  the  psssions 
of  pride,  hatred,  malice,  and  revenge,  raging  with 
uncontrolled  and  perpetual  violence.  We  need 
represent  to  ourselves  nothing  more  horrible  in 
the  place  of  punishment,  than  by  supposing  tho 
Almighty  simply  permitting  wicked  men  to  givo 
full  scope  to  their  malevolent  dispositions ;  leai^ 
ing  them  *  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  ways, 
and  to  be  filled  with  their  own  devices.'  The  e^ 
fbcts  produced  by  the  uncontrolled  operation  of 
such  principles  and  passions,  would  be  such  as 
may  be  fitly  represented  by  the  emblems  of  the 
worm  that  never  dies,  of  *  devouring  fire,'  and  of 
their  necessary  concomitants,  'weeping  and 
vrailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth."'* 

•Philosophy  of  Religion,  pp. 66.  89. 
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fei  ordsr  to  Uhilnte  tUi  nntimeoty  mud  to  in^ 
Br«w  it  more  deeply  upoa  the  mind  oftbe  reader, 
X  fbaU  select  two  or  three  &ctt  in  relation  to  ce^ 
tarn  character*  whoae  names  stand  conspiciioai 
in  the  annals  of  history. 

Every  reader  of  history  is  aoqnabted  with  the 
character  and  actions  of  Antwcfnta  JBpqfhcmttf 
whose  name  stands  so  high  on  the  rolls  of  impi- 
ety and  crime.  Having  besieged  the  city  of 
Jerusalem,  he  look  it  by  storm,  and,  during  the 
three  days  it  was  abandoned  to  the  fury  of  the 
soldiers,  he  caused  forty  thousand'*  men  to  be  in- 
humanly batchered :  he  exercised  erery  species 
of  cruelty  upon  the  citizeiis,  and  unmercifully  put 
to  death  all  those  who  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
whom  he  considered  as  his  enemies.  He  de- 
spatched Appollonius  at  the  head  of  22,000  men, 
with  orders  to  [dunder  all  the  dtiet  qfJudeOj  to 
murder  aH  the  men,  and  sell  the  women  and 
children  fx*  slares.  He  accordingly  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance,  with  a 
yeaeeable  intention  ;  neither  was  he  suspected  by 
the  Jews,  as  he  was  superintendent  of  the  tribute 
in  Palestine.  He  kept  himself  inactire  till  the 
Aext  Sabbath,  when  they  were  all  in  a  profound 
quiet,  and  then,  on  a  sudden,  began  the  work  of 
daughter.  He  sent  a  portion  of  his  men  to  the 
temple  and  synagogues,  with  orders  to  cut  to 
pieces  aH  who  were  found  in  these  places  of 
resort ;  whibt  the  rest  going  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  massacred  all  who  came  ha  their  way. 
He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plundered  and 
set  on  fire,  pulled  down  all  their  stately  buildings, 
and  carried  away  captire  ten  thousuad  of  tho«e 
who  bad  escaped  the  slaughter.  Not  yet  satisfied 
with  the  blood  of  the  Jews,  Antiochus  resolved 
either  totally  to  abolish  their  religion,  or  to  de- 
stroy (heir  whole  race.  He  issued  a  decree  that 
an  nations  within  his  dominions  should  forsake 
their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worship  those  of 
the  king,  under  the  most  severe  penalties.  He 
dedicated  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  Jupiter 
Olympus,  and  set  up  his  own  statue  on  the  altar 
at  hurnc-offering ;  and  all  who  refused  to  come 
•nd  worship  this  idol  were  either  massacred  or 
put  to  some  cruel  tortures,till  they  either  complied 
or  expired  under  the  hands  of  the  executioners. 
He  pat  to  death  Eleazar,  one  of  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  the  Jews,  a  venerable  old  man,  ninety  years 
of  age,  and  a  doctor  of  the  law,  "  whose  life  had 
been  one  eontinued  series  of  spotless  innocence," 
tad  hiseiiecation  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
cruel  torments.  He  seized  the  sseen  brothen 
oomoKmly  called  the  Jlfaeoa6e8c,  akmg  with  their 
Mother,  and  oaosed  them  to  be  scourged  in  a 
BMSl  inhwman  manner,  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  swallow  swine's  flesh,  which  their  law  forbade, 
md  whsn  they  rsfiised,  he  was  so  exasperated  that 
hm  enisred  brasea  pans  and  caukhons  to  be 
fcsatod;  sad,  whsa  tfaoy  were  red,  he  oaosed  the 

•  RolUa  states  the  number  at  s^Olll 


toagpie  of  the  eldest  to  be  cot  oflMiad  tks  aUl 
torn  Cnom  his  head,  and  the  extresuties  of  luf 
hands  and  feet  cutoff,  before  his  mother  and 
his  brethren.  After  being  mutilated,  he  was 
brought  close  to  the  fire,  and  fi-ied  in  the  paa» 
The  seeood  brother  was  then  taken,  and,  aAsc 
the  hair  of  his  head,  with  the  skin,  was  torn  away, 
he  was  tortured  in  the  same  manner  as  his  elder 
brother ;  and  in  like  manner  were  the  other  fivo 
brethren  put  to  death,— >the  last  of  whom,  who  was 
the  youngest,  he  caused  to  be  tortured  moio 
grievously  than  the  rest  Last  of  all  tiie  mother 
also  suffered  death,  t 

•  Hearing,  some  time  afterwards,  that  the  Jews 
had  revolted,  he  assembled  all  his  troops,  whiok 
formed  a  mighty  army,  and  determind  to  destroy 
the  whole  Jewish  nation,  and  to  settle  other  peo» 
pie  in  their  country.  He  commanded  Lysias,  one 
of  his  generals,  to  extirpate  them  root  and  branch, 
so  as  not  to  leave  one  Hebrew  in  the  country. 
When  in  Persia  advice  was  brought  him  of  the 
defeat  of  Lysias,  and  that  the  Jews  had  retaken 
the  temple,  thrown  down  the  altars  and  idols 
which  he  had  set  up,  and  re-established  their 
ancient  worship.  At  this  news  his  fury  rose  to 
madness.  In  the  violence  of  his  rage,  be  set  out 
with  all  possible  expedition,  like  an  infomal  fiend, 
venting  nothing  but  menaces  on  his  march,  and 
breathing  only  final  ruin  and  destruction  to  every 
inhabitant  of  Judea,  and  to  all  that  appertained 
to  them.  He  commanded  his  coachman  to  drive 
with  the  utmost  speed,  that  no  time  might  be 
lost  for  fiiUy  satiating  his  vengeance,  threatening 
at  the  same  time,  with  horrid  imprecations,  to 
make  JerusiUem  the  burying  place  of  the  whole 
Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  leave  one  single  inhi^ 
bitant  within  its  confines.  But  the  j^mighty, 
against  whose  providmce  be  was  raging,  inter- 
posed, and  slopped  him  in  his  virild  career.  **Ho 
was  seized,"  says  RoUin, "  with  incredible  pains 
in  his'  bowels,  and  the  most  excessive  pangs  of 
the  colic."  Still,  his  pride  and  fioy  were  not 
abated  :  he  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  away 
by  the  wild  transport  of  his  rage,  and  breathing 
nothing  but  vengeance  against  the  hmd  of  Judea 
and  its  inhabitants,  he  gave  orders  to  proceed 
with  still  greater  celerity  in  his  journey.  But  as 
his  horses  were  running  ibrward  tmpetoously, 
he  fell  from  his  chariot,  and  bruised  every  part  of 
his  body  in  so  dreadful  a  manner,  that  hesuflTersd 
inexpressible  torments  ;  and  soon  after  finished 
an  impious  life  by  a  miserable  death. 

The  Turks,  in  their  wars  with  neighbouring 
states,  both  in  former  and  present  times,  have 
been  proverbial  for  the  malevolence  they  have 
displayed,  and  the  eruelties  they  have  eierdsed 
towards  their  enemies.  The  following  is  only 
one  instanoe  out  of  a  thousand  which  might  be 
produced,  of  the  desperate  length  to  which  humm 
beings  will  proceed  in  treachery  sad  in  the  in* 

t  The  details  of  tbeee  Shocking  emell 
ssen  In  Renin's  Aadent  Htstoiy,  voL  7. 
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ikKoa  of  tiMMit,  wkm  tadm  tlw  inaiMaoe  of 
«  principle  of  onlioiitj. 

In  Um  war  with  Turkoy  and  the  ttatot  of  Ve- 
^ioe,  about  the  year  1671|  tbo  Venetiane  wore 
booiegod  by  the  Turks  in  the  city  of  Famagotia 
Ib  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Through  iamine  and 
want  of  ammunition,  the  Venetian  garrison  was 
compelled  to  enter  upon  terms  of  capitulation. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  set  on  ftiot,  and  hos- 
tages exchanged.  The  following  terms  were 
agreed  to  by  both  parties :— That  the  officers  and 
soldiers  shoukJ  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of 
war,  drums  beting,  colours  flying,  five  pieces  of 
cannoni  all  their  baggage,  and  be  conveyed  in 
safety  to  Candia,  under  an  escort  of  three  Turk- 
ish gallies ;  and  that  ths  inhabitants  should  re- 
■lain  in  the  free  use  of  their  religion,  untouched 
in  their  property,  and  in  full  possessicm  of  their 
fi'eedom.  Next  day  Bragadinot  the  Venetian 
commander,  went  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
MuaU^ha^  the  Turkish  general,  attended  by 
■ome  of  his  chief  officers.  At  first  they  met 
with  a  civil  reception,  Mustapha  ordering  a  seat 
to  be  placed  for  Bragadino  on  his  own  right  hand. 

They  soon  entered  into  discourse  about  the 
prisoners,  and  M itftapha  taxing  Bragadino  with 
some  violences  committed  by  the  garrison  during 
the  suspension  granted  for  settling  a  capitulation, 
Bragadino,  with  a  generous  disdain,  denied  the 
charge.  Upon  which  Mustapha,  rising  up  in  a 
fury,  ordered  him  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot,  and 
the  othors  to  bo  massacred  before  his  face,  with- 
out regard  to  hospitality,  their  bravery,  the 
treaty  subsisting,  or  their  being  unarmed. 

Bragadino  was  reserved  for  a  more  cruel 
treatment:  after  being  insulted  with  the  roost 
vilifying  and  opprobrious  language ;  after  undefw 
going  the  most  excrutiating  tortures ;  after  having 
his  ears,  nose,  and  lips  slit,  his  neck  was  stretch- 
ed upon  a  Mode,  and  trampled  upon  by  the  das- 
tardly Mustapha,  who  aajced  him  where  was 
DOW  -that  Chriai  whom  he  worshipped,  and  why 
he  did  not  deliver  him  out  of  his  hands  7  At  the 
■aroe  time  ^e  sokliers  on  board  the  fleet. were 
despoiled  of  every  thing,  and  lashed  to  the  oars. 
This  day's  work  being  finished,  Mustapha  enter- 
ed the  city,  where  he  gave  immediate  orders, 
that  Tiepc^,  a  person  ofhigh  rank  and  authority, 
diould  be  hanged  upon  a  gibbet.  A  few  days 
after,  before  Bragadino  had  recovered  from  the 
wounds  he  had  received,  he  was  carried  in  deri- 
sion to  all  the  breaches  made  in  the  walls,  loaded 
with  buckets  filled  with  earth  and  mortar,  and 
ordered  to  kiss  the  ground  as  often  as  he  passed  by 
Mustapha ,  a  spe^ade  that  raised  pangs  of  pity 
in  the  callous  hearts  of  the  meanest  Turkish  sol- 
diers, but  could  not  move  compassion  in  the  obdn- 
rate  breast  of  Mustapha.  Afterwards,  the  bsave 
Bragadino  was  cooped  op  in  a  cage,  and  igno- 
niniously  hung  to  a  sail-yard  in  one  of  the 
gallies,  whMO  his  intrepid  soUiers  were  cbaiaed 
to  the  otn.    This  si^  nodarwi  tben  Alnoft 


fiuioiis:  they  eaiclaiaied  agaiast  tha  baasMH^' 

the  treachery  of  Mustapha ;  they  called  aloud  lbs 
revenge,  and  desired  to  be  set  at  liberty,  that  they 
might,  even  without  arms,  rescue  their  brave 
general,  and  inflict  the  deserved  punishment 
uoon  their  mean,  dastardly,  and  cowardly  foea* 
Their  request  was  answered  with  cruel  lashes; 
Bragadino  was  taken  down,  conducted  to  the 
market-place,  amidst  the  din  of  trumpets,  drumsy 
and  other  warlike  instruments,  where  As  toos 
Jhytd  aiivef  and  a  period  put  to  his  glorious  lifsi» 
His  skin  was  hung,  by  way  of  trophy,  to  the  sail- 
yard  of  a  galley  sent  round  all  the  coasts  to  iosuU 
the  Venetians.  His  head,  with  those  of  Andrea 
Bragadino,  his  brother,  Lodovico  Martinenga, 
and  the  brave  Cluirino,  were  s«it  as  presents  to 
Selim  the  Turkish  Emperor.* 

CouM  an  infomal  fiend  have  devised  more  ei« 
cruciating  tortures,  or  have  acted  with  ereater 
baseness  abd  malignity  than  this  trea^erous 
and  cruel  monster  ?  What  a  horrible  thing  would 
it  be  to  be  subjected  to  the  caprice  and  under 
the  control  of  such  a  proud  and  vindictive  spi- 
rit every  day,  only  for  a  year,  much  more  for 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  years  1  A  group  id 
such  spirits  giving  vent  to  their  malevolent  pt»- 
sions  without  control,  are  sufficient  to  produce 
a  degree  of  misery  among  surrounding  intdli* 
gences,  surpassing  every  thing  that  the  human 
mind,  in  the  present  state,  can  possibly  conceive. 

When  the  Norman  barons  and  chevaliers, 
under  William  the  Conqueror,  had  obtained 
possession  of  England,  they  displayed  the  most 
cruel  and  malignant  dispositions  towards  the 
native  inhabitants.  They  afflicted  and  ha* 
rassed  them  in  every  state,  forcing  them  to  work 
at  the  buiUing  of  their  castles;  and  when  the 
castles  were  finished,  they  placed  on  them  a 
garrison  of  wicked  and  diabolical  men.  They 
seized  all  whom  they  thought  to  possess  any 
thin^--men  and  women — by  day  and  night ;  they 
earned  them  off;  imprisoned  them  ;  and,  to  ob- 
tain firom  them  gold  or  silver,  inflicted  on  them 
tortures  such  as  no  martyrs  ever  underwent. 
Some  they  suspended  by  their  feet,  with  their 
heads  hanging  in  smoke ;  others  were  himg  by 
the  thumb,  with  fire  under  their  feet.  They 
pressed  the  heads  of  some  by  a  leathern  thong,  so 
As  to  break  die  bones,  snd  crush  the  brain ; 
others  were  thrown  into  ditches  fiiU  of  snakesy 
toads,  and  other  reptiles ;  ethers  were  put  in 
the  ehambre  h  erudi.  This  was  the  name  given 
in  the  Norman  tongue  to  a  sort  of  chest,  short, 
strait,  and  shallow,  lined  with  sharp  stones,  into 
which  the  sufferer  was  crammed  to  the  dislocn* 
tion  of  his  limbs. — In  most  of  the  castles  wasn 
horrible  and  frightftil  engine  used  for  patting  to 
the  torture.  This  was  a  bundle  of  chains  so 
heavy  that  two  orthree  msn  could  hardly  lift 
The  unlbrtunate  person  upon  whoM 
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th/Vf  w«ra  kidi  was  k«pt  on  his  fe«c  by  an  Iran 
coQsr  ixsd  in  &  ipMtf  uid  oould  neither  sit,  nor 
Ihy  nor  sloop.  Thoy  mado  nnnj  thousands  dio 
of  bun^r.  Thoj  laid  tribute  upon  tribute  on 
Che  towns  and  Tillages.  When  the  towns- 
people had  no  longer  any  thing  to  give,  they 
phmdered  and  burned  tfie  town.  You  might 
hare  tra?elled  a  whole  day  without  finding  one 
soul  in  the  towM,  or  in  the  country  one  culti- 
Ttied  field.  The  poor  died  of  hunger,  and  thoy 
who  had  fiMrmerly  poeaoMod  something,  now 
begged  their  bread  from  do<v  to  door.  Never 
were  more  griefii  and  woes  poured  upon  any 
land; — nay  the  Pagans  in  their  invasions  cau- 
sed fewer  than  the  men  of  whom  I  now  speak. 
They  spared  neither  the  church-yards,  nor  the 
chonshes ;  they  took  all  that  oouki  be  taken,  and 
than  set  fire  to  the  church.  To  till  the  ground 
/bad  been  as  vain  as  to  till  the  sand  on  the  sesp 
shore.* 

What  scenes  of  wretchedness  do  such  proud 
and  malignant  demons  produce  even  in  the  pre* 
sent  wo^ !  Can  such  spirits  be  supposed  quali- 
fied for  joining  the  general  assembly  and  church 
of  the  firs^4>om,  and  for  taking  a  part  in  the  b»- 
Befieent  operations  of  heaven?  If  they  exist  at 
all  in  a  fiiture  world,  they  must  exist  in  misery ; 
and  so  long  as  such  diabolical  passions  coni^ue 
to  rage,  they  must  produce  "  lamentation  and 
wo"  among  all  the  associates  with  which  they 
•re  surrounded. — ^Even  within  the  confines  of 
nortali^,  the  man  who  is  under  the  despotio 
sway  of  pride,  ambition,  and  similair  malev^ent 
passions,  imbitters  every  enjoyment  be  might 
otherwiM  possess,  produces  pain  in  the  minds 
of  others,  and  experiences  in  hit  own  soul  pangs 
similar  in  kind  to  those  which  are  felt  in  the 
place  of  punishment.  I  shall  illustrate  this  po- 
aitian  by  the  spirit  and  temper  displayed  by  two 
iBustrioos  indivkluals  who  have  lately  departed 
to  the  invisible  sute ;— the  one  renowned  in  the 
political,  the  other  in  the  literary  world. 

The  first  character  to  which  I  allude  is  that 
of  NttpUton  Buonafwte,  This  extraordinary 
Ban,  who  for  nearly  twenty  years  dazzled  the 
whole  Eastern  hemisphere,  like  a  biasing  me- 
toor,  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  the  most 
oxtravagant  and  restless  ambUUm,  Though 
ho  exercised  many  cruelties  in  the  mkist  of  his 
earesr,  as  at  Jaffa  and  other  places,  yet  delight  in 
4oods  of  atrocity  formed  no  part  of  his  ruling 
|Mssioo,  and  wore  only  oocasiooally  resorted  to, 
la  order  to  accomplish  his  ambitious  projects. 
Tbe  agitated  stato  of  mind  into  which  he  was 
thrown  by  his  love  of  conquest,  and  the  daring 
— torprises  hi  which  ho  embarked,  is  strikhtfly 
dofMcted  by  M.  Sogtir,  in  his  "  History  of  Na- 
Mdaon's  Expedition  to  Russia."  When  at 
vHspsk,  on  his  way  to  Moscow,  M.  Segor 
Mjn--'*  Ho  at  first  hardly  appeared  boM  enoogh 
*  Jblnrrr*  "Blstoij  of  tbo  9onnaa  Coaqusst," 


to  confess  to  himself  a  project  of  such  groat  to* 
merity— [the  marching  against  Moscow.]  But 
by  degrees  he  assumed  courage  to  look  it  in  tha 
fi^.  He  then  began  to  deliberate,  and  the  stato 
of  great  irresolution  which  tormented  his  mind, 
affected  his  whole  fi-ame.  He  was  observed  to 
wander  about  his  apartments,  as  if  pursued  by 
some  dangerous  temptation  :  nothing  could  rivet 
his  attention ;  he  every  moment  began,  quiued| 
and  resumed  his  labour ;  he  walked  about  with- 
out any  object ;  inquired  the  hour,  and  looked  at 
his  watch ;— completely  absorbed,  ho  st(^>ped, 
hummed  a  tune  with  an  absent  air,  and  agaiii 
bogan  walking  about.  In  the  midst  of  his  per- 
plexity, he  occasionally  addressed  tbe  persons 
whom  he  met  with  such  half  sentences  as  '  Well 
—What  shall  wewdo !— Shall  we  stay  where  wo 
are,  or  advance? — How  is  it  possible  to  stop 
short  in  the  midst  of  so  glorious  a  career  V  Ho 
-did  not  wait  for  their  reply,  but  still  kept  wan* 
dering  about,  as  if  he  was  looking  for  something, 
or  somebody,  to  torminato  his  indecision. — At 
length,  quite  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of 
sudk  an  important  consideration,  and  oppressed 
with  so  great  an  uncertainty,  he  would  throw 
himself  on  one  of  the  beds  which  he  had  caused 
to  be  laid  on  the  floor  of  his  apartments.  His 
fitune,  exhausted  by  the  boat  and  the  strugglos 
of  his  mind,  could  only  bear  a  covering  of  tha 
slightest  texture.  It  was  in  that  state  that  he 
passed  a  portion  of  his  day  at  Yitopsk." 

The  same  restless  agitations  seemed  to  have 
accompanied  him  at  every  stop  in  this  daring 
expedition.  <*  At  Borodino,"  says  the  same 
writer,  "  his  anxiety  was  so  great  as  to  prevent 
him  firom  sleeping.  He  kept  calling  incessantly 
to  know  the  hour,  inquiring  if  any  noise  was 
hoard,  and  sending  persons  to  ascertain  if  the 
enemy  was  still  before  him,— TranquiUised  for  a 
few  moments,  anxiety  of  an  opposite  description 
again  seized  him.  He  became  frightened  at  the 
destitute  stato  of  the  soldiers,  &c.  He  sent  for 
Beesieres,  that  one  of  his  marshals  in  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence: — he  called  him 
back  several  times,  and  repeated  his  pressing 
questions,  ke.  Dreading  that  his  orders  had 
not  been  obeyed,  he  got  up  once  more,  and 
questioned  the  grenadiers  on  guard  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  tent,  if  they  had  received  their  pro- 
visions. Satisfied  with  the  answer,  he  went  in, 
and  soon  fell  into  a  doze.  Shortly  after  he  called 
onoe  more.  Hii  aid-do-camp  found  him  now 
supporting  his  head  with  both  his  hands;  ho 
seemed,  by  what  was  overheard,  to  be  meditat- 
ing on  the  vamtiei  &f  glory. — '  What  i»  wtr? 
A  trade  qf  6ar6anans,  th$  whoU  art  qf  wkkh 
contiat$m  bmng  the  atrangett  on  a  gwen  peinL* 
He  then  complained  of  the  fickleness  of  fortune, 
which  ho  now  began  to  experience.  He  again 
tried  to  take  some  rest.  But  the  marches  he  oad 
jost  made  with  the  army,  the  fetigues  of  the  pre- 
eediag  days  and  nights,  so  anny  cans,  and  his 
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intane  ami  aBiioai  wqwicUlioM,  had  worn  bun 
out.  An  imiatuig  torer,  a  dry  cou^,  and  ei- 
coMiTe  thirst  coDsumed  him.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  he  made  vain  attempts  to 
quench  the  burning  thirst  that  consumed  him." 

What  man  that  e?er  etyoved  the  pleasures  of 
tranquillity,  would  envy  such  a  state  of  mind  as 
that  which  has  now  been  described,  although  the 
individual  were  surrounded  with  every  iwrthly 
glory  7  Such  mad  ambition  as  that  which  raged 
in  the  breast  of  this  singular  personagCi  must  be 
a  perpetual  torment  to  its  possessor,  in  whatever 
region  of  the  universe  lie  ejdsts,  and  must  pro- 
duce baleful  effects  on  every  one  within  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.— The  coolness  with 
which  such  characters  calculate  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  life,  and  the  miseries  which  their 
lawless  passions  produce  on  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, appears  in  the  fi>Uowing  extract. 

**  He  asked  Rapp,  if  be  thought  we  should 
gain  the  victory  ?  *  No  doubt,*  was  the  r^ly, 
*  but  it  will  be  sanguinary.'  *  I  know  it,'  re- 
sumed Napoleon,  *  but  I  have  80.000  men ;  I 
ahaU  lose  20,000 ;  I  shall  enter  Moooow  with 
90,000 ;  the  stragf^rs  will  then  rejoin  us,  and 
afterwards  the  bat^ioos  on  the  mardi ;  and  wo 
shall  be  stronger  than  we  were  before  the  bat- 
tle.' " 

The  other  personage  to  whom  I  alluded  is 
liOrd  Byron. 

The  following  sketches  of  his  character  are 
taken  from  "  Recollections  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Byron,  from  the  year  1808  to  the  year  1818. 
Taken  from  authentic  documents,  Ac  by  R.  C. 
DaUas,  Esq.*'     . 

**  He  reduced  his  palate,"  says  Mr.  Dallas, 
*<  toa  diet  the  moot  simple  and  abstemious — but 
the  passions  of  his  heart  were  too  mighty ;  nos 
did  it  ever  enter  his  mind  to  overcome  <A«m.  Re- 
sentment, anger,  and  hatred,  held  fidl  sway  over 
him;  and  liis  greatest  gratification  at  that  time, 
was  in  overcharging  his  pen  with  gall,  which 
flowed  in  every  direction,  against  individuals, 
his  country,  the  world,  the  universe,  creation, 
and  the  Creator.— Misanthropy,  disgust  of  life, 
leading  to  skepticism  and  impiety,  prevailed  in 
his  heart,  and  imbittered  his  existence.  Unac- 
customed to  female  society,  he  at  once  dreaded 
and  abhorred  it.  As  for  domestic  happiness  he 
had  no  idea  at  it,  *  A  large  frunily,'  he  said, 
'  appeared  like  opposite  ingredients,  mixed  per 
force  in  the  same  salad,  and  I  never  relished  the 
composition.'  He  wAs  so  completely  disgusted 
with  his  relations,  especially  the  female  part  of 
them,  that  he  completely  avoided  them.  *  I  con- 
sider,' said  he,  *  oollaterial  ties  as  the  work  of 
prejudice,  and  not  the  bond  of  the  heart,  which 
must  choose  for  itself  unshackled.' — ^In  corre- 
spondence with  such  dupositions  and  sentiments, 
<*  he  talked  of  his  relation  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
with  indignation."  Having  received  from  him 
«  frigid  letter,  «  he  detenmoad  to  ksh  his  niac 


don  with  an  the  gaU  he  eonld  throw  iitoaMifV^ 
— Hd  declaimed  against  the  ties  af  oomnui* 
guinity,  and  abjured  even  the  society  of  his 
sister,  from'  which  be  entirely  withdrew  hiai> 
self,  until  after  the  publication  of  <*  Childe  Ha- 
rold," when  at  length  he  yieUed  to  my  perana* 
sions,  and  made  advances  to  a  friendly  coire- 
spondence." 

Here  we  have  a  picture  of  an  individual,  ia 
vrfaom  **  resentment,  anger,  and  hatred,"  reign- 
ed without  control :  who  couU  vent  his  rage 
even  against  the  Creator,  and  the  universe  he 
had  formed,  who  hated  his  (eUow-creatures,  and 
even  his  own  existence ;  who  spurned  at  the 
ties  of  relationship,  and  "abjured  even  the  so- 
ciety of  his  sister."  What  horrible  mischiefr 
and  miseries  would  a  character  of  this  descrip- 
tion produce,  were  such  malevolent  passions  to 
rage  with  unbounded  violence,  witliout  being 
checked  by  those  restraints,  which  human  kwt 
impose  in  the  present  state ! 

I  shall  state  only  another  example  of  this 
description,  taken  from  Captain  Coohraae's 
«*  Travels  in  Russia."— On  arriving  at  the 
Prussian  frontiers,  says  the  captain,  "  Mj 
passport  demanded,  myself  interrogated  by  a 
set  of  viduskered  ruflians,  obliged  to  move  fioaa 
one  guard  to  another,  the  object  of  sueasm  and 
official  tyranny,  I  vranted  no  inducement,  fiit- 
tigued  as  I  was,  to  proceed  on  my  jooniey,  but 
even  this  was  not  permitted  me.  A^btrge  piddio 
room,  Adl  of  military  nibbish,  and  two  loaf 
benches  serving  as  chairs,  to  an  eqwlly  loaf 
table,  were  the  place  and  ftimiture  allotted  ase. 
I  asked  the  landlord  for  supper;  he  laughed  at 
me;  and  to  my  demand  of  a  bed,  giiiming^ 
pointed  to  the  floor,  and  refused  me  even  a  pofw 
tion  of  the  straw  which  had  been  brought  in  Ibr 
the  soldiers.  Of  all  the  demons  that  ever  existed| 
or  have  been  imagined  in  human  shape,.!  thought 
the  landkMrd  of  the  inn  the  blackest.  Thefigive 
of  Gil  Peres  occurred  to  mo,  but  it  soak  b  the 
comparison  with  the  wretch  then  before  me  far 
ill  nature,  malignity,  and  personal  hidnnuwess. 
His  face  half  covered  with  a  black  beard,  and 
large  bristly  whiskers,  his  stature  below  the 
common,  his  head  sunk  between  his  sbonkleai 
to  make  room  for  the  protuberanoe  of  bif  back ; 
his  eyes  buried  in  the  ragged  looks  of  his  lank 
grisly  hair;— added  to  tUs  a  chib  foot,  and  a 
voice  whidi,  on  every  attempt  to  speak,  was 
like  the  shrieking  of  a  screech-owl,— and  yea 
have  some  fit^nt  idea  of  this  mockery  of  a 
man."— ^Hore,  we  have  presented  to  view  a 
human  being,  who,  in  the  malignity  of  his  mind, 
anfl  in  the  conformation  of  hia  body,  bean  a  cap- 
tain resemblance  to  tboso  wretched  beings  in 
vrhose  oreasts  benevolence  never  glows,  and  in 
whose  dwellings  nothing  is  seen  but  the  most 
haggard  and  d^brmed  objeets,  and  nsihinir  hewd 
butborrid  imprecations,  and  the  soonds  of  wo. 

Let  US  now  suppose,  for  a  momsa^  a  fMt 
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Mteabbge  of  beiiigi  of  the  deicripUoo  lo  which 
I  havo  adrertad,  ooNocted  in  a  dark  and  dreary 
rofioQ.  Let  oa  aappoee  many  thounnda  of 
m^iooa  of  aiich  charaotera  aa  iVero,  who  aet 
fire  to  Rome,  that  he'might  amua6  himself  with 
the  waitings  and  lamentaiiona  which  this  cala- 
mity inspired,  and  insulted  Heaven  by  oflering 
thanksgivings  to  the  gods,  after  murdering  his 
wife  and  his  mother, — Tilmiua  who  delighted 
in  torturing  his  subjects,  and  massacring  them 
in  the  most  tormenting  and  cruel  manner,— Ca- 
HgtUa^  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  folly,  cruelty, 
and  impiety,  who  murdered  many  of  his  subjects 
with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  thousands  who 
were  guilty  of  oo  crimes  to  be  cruelty  butchered, 
'-^AnUodtu*  Epiphane»f  who  butchered  forty 
thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  cold 
Mood,  and  rushed  forward,  like  an  infernal  de- 
mon, with  the  iatmition  of  destroying  every  in- 
habitant of  Jodea,— jETamiicar,  who  threw  all 
the  prisoners  that  came  into  hia  hand,  to  be  de- 
voured by  wiU  beaats,— ^9dni6a<,  who  put  out 
the  ejea  of  all  the  Roman  captives  he  had 
taken  during  two  years,  cut  off  their  noses, 
fingers,  legs,  and  arms,  tore  their  skin  to  pieces 
with  iron  rakes  and  harrows,  and  threw  them 
beadlong  from  the  top  of  his  battlements,— 
Jengfux  Khon^  who  caused  seventy  chiefs  to  be 
thrown  into  as  many  caldrons  of  boiling  water, 
and  took  pleasure  in  beholding  his  army  behead- 
ing a  htmdred  thousand  prisonwa  at  once,— 7V 
merlane,  who  displayed  his  sportive  pruelty  in 
pounding  three  or  four  thousand  people  m  large 
mortars,  or  building  them  among  bricks  and 
mortar  into  a  wail, — JtftMtapAa,  who  treache- 
rously murdered  the  Venetian  officers,  afler  hav- 
ing entered  into  a  treaty  with  them,  and  who 
behekl  with  delight  the  noble-minded  Bragadino, 
whom  he  had  cruelly  tortured,  flayed  ^ive,— 
JBuanapcirUy  whose  mad  ambition  sacrificed  so 
many  millions  of  human  beings,  and  Lord  By- 
roM,*  in  whose  breast  "  resentment,  anger,  and 
hatred,"  raged  with  violence,  and  who  made  his 
gaU  flow  out  '*  against  individuals,  his  country, 
the  VTorld,  the  nniverse,  creation,  and  dw  Crea- 
tor ;**— let  us  suppose  such  characters  associated 
together  in  a  workl  where  no  pleasing  objects 
meet  the  eye,  or  cheer  the  heart  and  imagination ; 
and  let  os  likewise  suppose,  that  the  malignant 
principlea  and  boisterous  passions  which  reigned 
in  their  minds  during  the  present  state,  still  con- 
tiaue  to  rage  with  uncontrolled  and  perpetual 

'  The  Author  trusts,  that  none  of  his  readers  wlU 
fbr  a  moment  suppose,  that,  In  bringing  forward 
the  above-mentioned  charactisrs  as  exampids  of  ma- 
lignity; he  presumes  to  decide  pn  their  eternal  des- 
tlnjr.  His  object  merelj  is  to  show,  that  such  ma- 
Ugnant  principles  and  iMuntions  as  they  displayed  in 
the  general  tenor  of  tlieir  conduct,  If  reaotutOy 
ptrnM^d  f'n,  neoessarily  led  to  mUery.  With  re«ud 
to  Buonaparte  and  Lord  Byron,  he  Is  disposed  to 
Indolce  a  hope,  that  their  malevolent  dispositions 
were  in  some  measure  ooimieraeted.  before  they 
paaiied  into  the  etetnal  worUU  The  grounds  of  his 
hofa,  aa  this  pola^  an  stated  In  the  Appendix. 


violence  against  all  surrounding  aasodatea;  it 
k  evident,  that,  in  such  a  case,  a  scene  of  miserj 
would  be  produced,  beyond  the  power  of  ifaa 
human  mind  either  to  conceive  or  to  describe.. 
If  so  dreadful  effects  have  been  produced,  bj 
such  diabolical  passions,  even  in  the  present 
world,  where  Providence  "  sets  restraining 
bounds  to  the  wrath  of  man,"  and  where  be- 
nignant dupositions  are  blended  with  the  evil 
principles  which  so  generally  prevail,  what 
must  he  the  effects  where  pure  maUgnitSft  with* 
out  any  mixture  of  benevolent  feelings,  reigaa 
wnvenaUift  is  perpetually  tormenting  its  objects^ 
is  ever  increasing  in  its  fury,  and  is  never  con- 
trolled by  physical  obstructions  or  by  moral  con- 
siderations !  This  is  the  society  of  hell :  this 
is  the  essence  of  future  misery :  this  is  *'  tha 
worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  fire  that  is  never 
quenched ;"  and  the  natural  effects  produced  by 
it  is  universal  anguish  and  despair, — "  weepingi 
and  wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.'* — If  sudi 
be  the  end  of  the  ungodly,  and  the  malignant 
despiser  of  God's  law,  and  the  riches  c^  hia 
mercy  as  manifested  in  Christ  Jesus, — how 
careful  should  we  be  to  counteract  every  etil 
propensity  and  passion,  and  how  fervently  ought 
we  to  join  in  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist,  imd 
in  the  resolution  oif  Jacob:  **  Gather  not  my 
aoul  with  sinners,  nor  my  life  with  bk>ody  men." 
'*  O  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  secret ; 
unto  their  aasenibly,  mine  honour,  be  not  thou 
united !" 

Let  none  imagine,  because  I  have  selected 
some  of  the  more  atrocious  characters  recorded 
in  history,  as  illustrations  of  the  effects  of  de- 
pravity— that  only  soch  are  **  vosseb  of  wrath, 
fitted  for  destruction."  The  principle  of  malevo- 
lence is  substantially  the  same  in  every  heart 
where  it  is  predominant,  however  much  it  may 
be  varnished  over  by  hypocrisy,  diseimulatioa, 
and  the  various  forms  of  p<Jitene8S  which  pre- 
vail in  the  world ;  and  it  requires  only  a  certain 
stimulus  to  excite  it  to  action,  and  full  scope  la 
exert  its  energies,  in  (wder  to  produce  the  most 
horrible  and  extensive  effects.  Several  of  tha 
atrocious  characters  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
appeared,  in  the  commencement  of  their  career, 
to  be  possessed  of  a  certain  portion  of  benevo- 
lence, and  of  other  amiable  qualities.  Nero,  in  tha 
begimiingof  his  reign,  showed  several  marks  Oi 
the  greatrat  kindness  and  condescension,  affit* 
bility,  complaisance,  and  popularity.  When  ha 
vras  desired  to  sign  his  name  to  a  list  of  male- 
&ctors  that  were  to  he  executed,  he  exclaimed, 
*«  Would  to  Heaoen  I  oould  not  wrHe  P'-^ 
Caligula  began  his  reign  with  every  promising 
appearance  of  becoming  the  real  father  of  his 
people.  Tiberius  at  first  concealed  his  thoughts 
under  Uie  mask  of  an  impenetrable  dissimulation. 
He  governed  with  moderation,  and  even  appear^ 
ad  to  excel  in  modesty.  But  afterwards,  whaa 
these  individuals  became  intoxicated  with  ponar, 
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tnd  had  thrown  aside  all  ooandantiona  of  no* 
rality  and  decorum,  the  latent  principles  of 
malignity  burst  forth  in  all  their  violence,  til 
Ihej  became  a  scourge  and  an  eieoration  to 
mankind.  So  will  it  happen  with  (hoSe  who  now 
harbour  malicious  and  vindictive  passions,  under 
a  cloak  of  dissimulation  and  fashionable  polite- 
ness, when  they  enter  the  invisible  world  under 
the  dominion  of  such  affections.  When  the  re- 
straints of  society,  of  common  decorum,  and  of 
human  laws,  are  completely  removed ;  when  ihey 
have  lost  all  hopes  of  the  divine  mercy ;  when 
they  find  themselves  surrounded  by  none  but  ma- 
lignant associates,  and  when  they  feel  the  effects 
of  their  infernal  malice  and  revenge— these  pas- 
sions, which  sometimes  lay  dormant  in  this  life, 
will  be  roused  into  action,  and  rage  with  ungo- 
vernableifury  against  every  one  around,  against 
themselves,  **  against  the  universe,  and  against 
the  Creator." 

Nor  let  it  be  imagined,  that  God  will  inteipose 
at  the  hour  of  death,  and,  by  an  exertion  of  his 
power  and  benevolence,  destroy  the  principles  of 
■in,  and  prepare  such  charactera  for  the  joys  of 
hsaven.  Such  an  interference,  in  every  indivi- 
dual case,  would  imply  a  continued  miracle,  and 
wouU  be  inconsistent  with  the  established  order 
of  the  divine  government ;  as  it  would  supersede 
the  use  of  ^  those  instructions,  admonitions, 
and  moral  preparations  which  Ood  hath  appoint- 
ed for  rendering  his  people  "  meet  for  the  inherit 
ance  of  the  saints  in  lifht  ;*'  and  would  prevent 
the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  which  is  now 
gradually  effecting  by  the  eiertions  of  those  who 
are  **  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds."  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  the  mercy  d*  God  b  infinite, 
and  that  so  long  as  there  is  life,  there  is  hope ;-» 
so  that  the  most  abandoned  sinner  has  no  reason 
to  despair,  while  he  remains  within  the  confinsa 


of  the  present  state.  Bat  as  for  ^nom  who  poi 
firom  time  into  eternity,  evidently  onder  the 
power  of  re^-engefol  and  depraved  passions,  we 
have  but  slender  grounds  on  which  to  hope  that 
they  shaH  ef  er  afterwards  be  prepared  for  tha 
felicity  of  heaven. 

From  the  whole  of  what  I  have  stated  in  this 
department  of  my  sul^ect,  it  is  evident,  that  there 
are  (too  diffkrent  atatea  in  the  future  world ;  or, 
in  other  words,  a  Acovenand  a  hell;  a  state  of 
happiness,  and  a  state  of  misery.  If  human 
beings  are  to  exist  at  all  in  anorher  region  of 
creation,  and  throughout  an  unlimited  duraiion, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  be  a  separation  effect- 
ed, on  the  ground  of  their  leading  dispositions 
and  characters.  The  nature  of  things,  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  universe,  and  the  happiness 
of  the  intelligent  creation,  as  well  as  the  decree 
of  the  Creator,  require,  that  such  an  arrangement 
should  take  pkee.  For  it  is  altogether  incom- 
patible with  the  laws  of  moral  order,  that  pride, 
hatred,  malignity,  and  revenge,  riiould  dwell  in 
the  same  abode  with  humUity,  benevolence, 
fiiendship,  and  love  ;  or,  that  beings,  actuated  by 
principles  and  affections  diametrkally  opposite 
to  each  other,  couM  engage  with  harmony  in  the 
same  employments,  and  relish  the  same  pleasures. 
Were  such  an  incongruous  association  permitted, 
the  moral  universe  would  soon  become  a  scene 
of  universal  anarchy,  and  happiness  be  banished 
fitMnall  worlds.  So  that  the  two  states  of  im- 
mortali^  revealed  in  Scripture,  are  equally  ao 
oordant  with  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  with  the 
declaration  of  our  Saviour,  who  has  solemnly 
assured  us,  that  **  the  vricked  shall  depart  into 
everlasting  punishment,  and  (he  righteous  iola 
life  eternal.'' 
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Thv  ibUowing  &c(i  and  documenti,  in  relib- 
tkm  to  Lord  Byroo,  lead  us  to«indalge  the  hopoi 
thai,  prior  to  hii  disaolutioo,  he  waa  actuated  by 
aentimeota  and  dispoaitiooa,  different  from  thoao 
which  are  stated  at  page  121 

The  lady  of  Mr.  John  Shepherd  of  Frome, 
haring  died  ■ome  time  ago,  leering  amongst 
her  papers,  a  prayer  which  her  husband  belier- 
ad  to  have  been  comoosed  on  hehalf  of  the  noble 
poet,  Mr.  Shephera  addressed  it  to  his  Lord- 
ship, which  called  ibrth  the  reply  which  is  here 
mbjoined. 

i 

FVotiu,  S(fmer$ttt  Nov,  2I««,  182L 
To  e^  Eight  Honourable  Lord  Byron^  Pita, 

Mr  LoED, — ^More  than  two  years  since,  a 
lovely  and  beloved  wife  was  taken  from  me,  by 
lingering  disease,  aAer  a  very  short  union.  She 
possessed  unvarying  gentleneaa  and  fortitude, 
and  %  piety  so  Retiring,  as  rarely  to  disclosa 
itself  in  words,  but  so  influential,  as  to  produce 
onifonn  benevolence  of  conduct.  In  the  kst 
hour  of  life,  aAer  a  farewell  look  on  a  lately  bom 
and  only  inilant,  for  whom  she  had  evinoed  in- 
expressible affection,  her  last  whispers  were, 
M  Qod's  happiness  !  God*s  happiqess !"  Since 
Iha  second  anniversary  of  her  decease,  I  have 
read  some  papers  whidi  no  one  had  seenjluriag 
her  life,  and  which  contained  her  most  secret 
thoughts.  I  am  induced  to  communicate  to  your 
Lbrdship  a  passage  from  these  papers,  which, 
there  is  no  doubt,  refers  to  yourself;  as  I  have 
more  than  once  heard  the  writer  mmtion  your 
agility  on  the  rocks  at  Hastings  :— 

M  O  my  Qod,  I  uUes  encouragement  from  the 
aasuranoe  of  ihy  word,  to  pray  to  Thee  in  behalf 
af  one  for  whom  I  have  lately  been  much  in- 
terested. May  the  person  to  whom  I  allude, 
(and  who  is  now,  we  fear,  as  much  distinguished 
for  his  neglect  of  Thee,  as  for  the  transcendent 
talents  Thou  hast  bestowed  on  him)  be  awaken- 
ed to  a  sense  of  his  own  danger,  and  led  to  seek 
that  peace  of  mind  in  a  proper  sense  of  religion, 
which  he  has  found  this  world*8  enjoyments 
onable  to  procure.  Do  thou  grant  that  his  fri- 
tore  example  may  be  productive  of  far  more  ex- 
tensive benefit,  than  hijt  past  conduct  and  writings 
have  been  of  evil ;  and  may  the  Sun  of  Righte- 
ousness, which,  we  trust,  will,  at  some  fbture 
period,  arise  upon  him,  be  bright  in  proportion 
to  the  darkness  of  those  ckwds  which  ffuilt  has 
raised,  and  soothing  in  proportion  to  the  keen- 
Beas  of  that  agony  whidi  the  punishment  of  hia 
fisMhaa  inflicted  on  him  1    May  the  hope,  that 


the  sincerity  of  my  own  efforts  for  the  attainment 
of  holiness,  and  the  approval  of  my  own  love  to 
the  great  Author  of  religion,  wiU  render  thia 
prayer,  and  every  other  for  the  weUare  of  man- 
kind, TDXxn  efficacious— dieer  me  in  the  path  ci 
duty ;  but  let  me  not  forget,  that,  while  we  are 
permitted  to  animate  ourselves  to  exertion,  by 
every  innocent  motive,  these  are  but  the  lesser 
streams  which  may  serve  to  increase  the  current, 
but  which,  deprived  of  the  grand  fountain  of  good, 
(a  deep  conriction  of  inborn  sin,  and  firm  belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  for  the  salvation 
of  those  who  trust  in  him,  and  really  aeek  to 
serve  him)  would  soon  dry  up,  and  leave  us  aa 
barren  of  every  virtue  aa  before.— >lfa«<tfi^ 
Jyiy  31«t,  1814." 

There  is  nothing,  my  Lord,  in  this  extract, 
which,  in  a  literary  sense,  can  at  all  interest 
you ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  appear  to  you  worthy 
of  reiSection,  how  deep  and  expansive  a  concern  ' 
for  the  happiness  of  others,  a  Christian  fiiith  can 
awaken  in  the  midst  of  youth  and  prosperityd^ 
Here  is  nothing  poetical  and  splendid,  as  in  the 
expostulatory  homage  of  M  Delamartine ;  but 
here  is  the  mibtinu^  my  Lord ;  for  this  intereee> 
aion  was  offered  on  your  account,  to  the  supreme 
Source  of  happiness.  It  sprang  from  a  faith 
more  confirmed  than  that  of  the  French  poet, 
and  fit>m  a  charity,  which,  in  combination  with 
faith,  showed  its  power  unimpaired  amidst  the 
languors  and  pains  pf  approaching  dis^lutioB* 
I  will  hope,  that  a  prayer,  which,  I  am  sure,  waa 
deeply  sincere,  may  not  be  always  unavailing. 

It  wodd  add  nothing,  ray  Lord,  to  the  fame 
with  which  your  genius  has  surrounded  you,  for 
an  unknown  and  obscure  individual  to  expreaa 
hb  admiration  of  it.  I  had  rather  be  numbered 
with  those  who  wish  and  pray,  that  <<  wisdom 
from  above,"  and  *<  peace,"  and  "  joy,*'  may 
enter  such  a  mind. 

THE  ANSWEX. 

PiM,  Dec.  8tA,  18tl. 
Sir,— I  have  received  your  letter.  I  need 
not  say  that  the  extract  vriiich  it  containa  has 
affected  me,  because  it  wouki  hnply  a  want  of 
all  feeling  to  have  read  it  with  indifference. 
Though  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  writer  for  me,  yet  the  date,  the  place 
where  it  vraa  yvritten,  with  some  other  circuna- 
stancea,  which  you  mention,  render  the  allusioQ 
probable.  But,  for  whomsoever  it  was  moant,  I 
haTo  rand  it  with  all  the  pleasoie  which  can  arife 
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ton  10  mekncholy  a  topic  I  mj,  pUatun, 
0«euM  your  brief  aod  nmple  picture  of  the  liie 
■od  deoDMoor  of  tbe  excellent  penoa  whoin  I 
troBt  that  you  win  again  meet,  cannot  be  con- 
tenplated  without  the  admiration  due  to  her 
▼irtuet,  and  her  pure  and  unpretending  piety. 
Her  lavt  momenta  were  particularly  striking; 
and  I  do  not  know,  that  in  the  coune  of  reading 
the  story  of  mankind,  and  still  less  in  my  obeer- 
nations  upon  the  existing  portion,  I  erer  met  with 
any  thing  so  unostentatiously  beautiful.  Indis- 
putably, the  firm  believers  in  the  gospel  hare  a 
great  advantage  over  all  others— for  this  simple 
reason,  that  if  true,  they  will  hare  (heir  reward 
hereafter ;  and  if  there  be  no  hereafler,  they  can 
be  but  with  the  infideV  in  his  eternal  sleep,  bar- 
ing had  the  assistance  of  an  exalted  hope  through 
life,  without  subsequent  disappointment,  since 
(at  the  worst  of  them)  **  out  of  nothing,  nothing 
can  arise,*'  not  even  sorrow.  But  a  man's 
creed  does  not  depend  upon  tamteif;  toho  can 
■ay,  I  wiU  believe  this,  that,  or  the  other?  and 
least  of  all  that  which  he  least  can  comprehend? 
I  have,  however,  observed,  that  those  who  have 
begun  with  extreme  faith,  have  in  the  end  greatly 
narrowed  it,  as  ChiUingworth,  Clark,  (who  ended 
M  an  Arian,)  and  some  others;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  is  more  common,  than  for 
the  early  skeptic  to  end  in  a  firm  belief,  like 
Maupertius  and  Henry  Kirke  White.  But 
ny  business  is  to  acknowledge  your  letter,  and 
Dot  to  make  a  disserUtion.  I  am  obliged  to  you 
for  your  good  wishes,  and  more  obliged  by  the 
attract  fiom  the  papers  of  the  beloved  object 
wboee  qualities  you  have  se  well  described  in  a 
few  words^  I  can  assure  you,  that  all  the  fame 
which  evw  cheated  humanity  into  higher  notions 
of  its  own  importance,  would  never  weigh  on  my 
mind  against  the  pure  and  pious  interest  which 
a  virtuous  being  may  be  pleased  to  take  in  my 
vrelftre.  In  this  point  of  view,  I  woukl  not  ex- 
change the  prayer  of  the  doceased  in  my  behalf, 
for  the  united  glory  of  Homeir,  Cesar,  and  Na^ 
pdeoa,  could  sudi  be  accumulated  upon  a  living 
bead.  Do  me  the  justice  to  suppose,  that "  video 
meliora  proboque,'*  however  the  **  deteriora  se- 
qUor"  may  have  been  applied  to  my  conduct.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  your  obliged  and  obedient 
•orvant,  Braoir. 

P.  S.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  addressing  a 
clergyman ;  but  I  presume  that  yoii  will  not  be 
affronted  by  the  mistake  (if  it  is  one)  on  the  ad- 
drass  of  this  letter.  One  who  has  so  well  ex- 
plained, and  deeply  felt,  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
will  excuse  the  error  which  led  me  to  believe 
him  its 


This  letter,  every  one  will  admit,  exhibits 
Lord  Byron  in  a  much  more  amiable  point  of 
view  than  the  traits  of  his  character  sketched  by 
Mr.  Dallas,  pdor  to  the  year  1818.    The  fol- 


lowing  aocosot  of  his  deallu^W  ssBtimsBli  t 
extracted  fitm  "  Last  days  of  Lord  Byron." 

A  very  few  days  before  his  Lordship's  death, 
Mr.  Parry  relates : — **  It  was  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  when  I  saw  him,  and  then  I  took  a 
chair  at  his  request,  and  sat  down^  hb  bed- 
side, and  remained  till  ten  o'ckiok.  He  sat  op  in 
his  bed,  and  was  then  calm  and  collected.  He 
talked  with  me  on  a  va^ety  of  subjects,  con- 
nected with  himself  and  his  family.  He  spake 
of  death  abo  with  great  composure,  and  though 
he  did  not  believe  his  end  was  so  very  near, 
there  was  something  about  him  so  serious  and  so 
firm,  so  resigned  and  composed,  so  difiisrent  from 
any  thing  I  had  ever  before  seen  in  him,  that  my 
mind  misgave,  and  at  times  foreboded  bis  speedy 
dissolution.  <  J^any,'  he  said,  when  I  first  went 
to  him,  <  I  have  much  wished  to  see  you  to- 
day. I  have  had  most  strange  feelings,  but  my 
head  is  now  better.  I  have  no  gkMmy  thoughts, 
and  no  idea  but  I  shaU  recover.  I  am  perfectly 
collected— I  am  sure  I  am  in  my  senses— but  a 
melancholy  will  creep  over  me  at  times.'  The 
mention  of  the  subject  brought  the  melancholy 
topics  back,  and  a  few  exclamatioqs  showed 
what  occupied  Lord  Byron's  mind  when  he  was 
left  in  silence  and  solitude.  *My  wife!  my 
Ada!  my  country !  the  situation  of  this  place 
my  removal  impossible,  and  perhaps  death — all 
combine  to  make  me  nd.  I  am  convinced  of 
the  happiness  of  domestic  life.  No  man  on 
earth  respects  a  virtuous  woman  more  than  I  do ; 
aod  the  prospect  of  retirement  in  England,  with 
my  wife  and  Ada,  gives  me  an  idea  of  happi- 
ness I  have  never  experienced  before.  Retire- 
ment will  be  every  thing  to  me,  for  heretofore  to 
me  life  has  been  like  the  ocean  in  a  storm.  Ton 
have  no  conception  of  the  unaccountable  thoughts 
which  come  into  my  mind  when  the  fever  attacks 
me.— Eternity  and  space  are  before  me,  but  on 
this  subject,  thank  God,  I  am  happy  and  at  ease. 
The  thought  of  living  eternally,  of  again  revive 
ing,  is  a  great  pleasure.  Christianity  is  tbe 
purest  and  most  liberal  religion  in  the  workl, 
but  the  numerous  teachers  who  are  continually 
worrying  mankind  with  their  denunciations  and 
their  doctrines,  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  re- 
ligion. I  have  read  with  more  attention  than  half 
of  them  the  Book  of  Christianity,  and  I  admire 
the  liberal  and  truly  chariuble  principles  which 
Christ  has  laid  down.  There  are  questions 
connected  ^ith  thb  subject  which  none  but  Al- 
mighty Grod  can  solve.  Time  and  space  who 
can  conceive  1  None  but  GM— on  him  I  rely.' " 

Who  knows  but  the  prayer  of  the  amiable 
young  lady,  inserted  above,  was  the  mean  of 
Isadhng  his  Lordship  to  indulge  such  sentiments, 
and  of  ultimately  securing  his  eternal  happinees ! 
"  The  eflTectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous 
man  availeth  much."  This  conskleration  shouU 
not  only  excite  us  to  ofiVr  up  intercessions  in 
behalf  of  particular  individuals,  but  also  to  tvs 
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wy  prndeot  and  delicato  mem  by  eowrerift- 
tioQ,  •ptetobry  eorrwponileooe,  or  odterwiM,  to 
ffoow  the  atteotioa  of  thoee,  eepceielly  in  the 
Irigbereiralesoriife,  who  nppeer  nneonoanwa 
About  «  the  thingi  which  relate  to  their  ererlul* 

The  «>Uowing  Hnee,  written  by  Lord  Byron, 
are  aud  to  hnTO  been  ftond  in  hit  Bible  :— 

••  Wlthtai  this  awAil  volmne  Hea 
Tbe  mytnary  of  mjrtteries. 
Oh !  happiest  they  of  human  race. 
TO  whom  our  God  has  given  grsoe, 
TO  hear,  to  read,  to  fbar,  to  pray, 
To  Uft  the  latch,  and  force  the  way  { 
But  better  had  they  ne'er  been  bom, 
Vho  read  to  doubt,  or  read  to  scoin.** 

With  regard  to  BuonaparUt  we  have  nothing 
•0  aatis&etory  aa  in  the  eaae  of  Byron,  that 
nutfht  lead  ua  to  oonelode  that  hia  UMNral  and  r»- 
Ugwoa  aentimenta  were  changed  for  the  better. 
In  hia  aolitnde  at  St.  Helena,  howerer,  it  ap- 
pear* that  the  aobject  of  religion  oocaaionally  oc- 
wpied  hia  attention.    The  following  aaaodole, 


Of  iracted  from  La  CuMtt?  Journal,  will  show  the 
opinion  which  he  entertained  of  the  morality  of 
the  New  Testament  >* 

In  a  conversation  on  the  aubjeot  of  religion, 
which  be  had  with  hia  frienda  at  St.  Helena,  he 
aaid, -among  many  other  thinga,  **  *  How  is  it 
poisaiUe  that  conviction  can  find  ita  way  to  our 
heaita,  when  we  hear  the  abaurd  language,  and 
witneaa  the  acta  of  iniquity  of  the  greateat  num- 
ber of  thoea  whoee  busineaa  it  is  to  preach  to 
us  7  I  am  surrounded  with  priests  who  preach 
inceasantly  that  their  reign  is  not  of  this  world, 
and  yet  they  lay  handa  upon  evenr  thing  they 
can  get.  The  Pope  is  the  head  or  that  religiba 
firom  heaven,  and  he  thinks  only  of  this  world,' 
fcc.  The  Emperor  ended  the  conversation  by 
deeiring  my  aon  to  bring  him  the  New  Testa- 
ment, tuid  taking  it  from  the  beginning,  be  read 
as  far  aa  the  conclusion  of  tbe  a^ech  of  Jeauson 
the  mountain.    Hit  ai/iresisif  kima$ifainuk  with 

iht  biatUjf  qftht  mora%  U  cotUtintd,  and  we  all 
eiperienced  the  same  fooling.*' 
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PREFACE. 


To  delineate  the  moral  bearing  of  the  Christian  Revelation, — to  .display  Qie 
reasonableness  and  the  excellence  of  its' precepts,  and  the  physical  and  rational 
grounds  on  which  they  rest,  —  and  to  exhibit  a  few  prominent  features  in  the 
moral  aspect  of* the  world, — were  some  of  the  principal  objects  which  the  author 
had  in  view  in  the  composition  of  the  following  work.  He  is  not  aware  that  a 
similar  train  of  thought  has  been  prosecuted,  to  the  same  extent,  by  any  precedmg 
writer;  and  is  tlierefore  disposed  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  both 
entertaining  and  instructive  to  the  general  reader,  ana  to  the  intelligent  Christian. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  author's  object  simply  is, 
to  Uktstrate  the  topics  he  has  selected  as  the  subject  of  this  volume.  As  1^  has 
taken  his  fundamental  principles  from  the  system  of  revelation,  he  was  under  no 
necessity,  as  most  ethical  writers  are,  to  enter  into  any  laboured  metaphysical 
discussions  on  the  faundation  of  morality,  and  the  motives  from  which  moral 
actions  should  proceed. — The  truth  of  revelation  is,  of  course,  taken  for  granted ; 
and  all  who  acknowledge  its  divine  authority,  will  readily  admit  the  principles 
which  form  the  basis  ofthe  system  here  iUustrated.  But,  although  it  l()rmed  no 
particular  part  of  the  author's  plan  to  illustrate  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
revelation,  ne  trusts  that  the  view  which  is  here  given  of  the  benignant  tendency 
of  its  moral  requisitions,  will  form  a  powerful  presumptive  argument  in  support 
of  its  celestial  origin. 

The  Christian  reader  may  also  be  reminded,  that  it  is- only  the  pk3osophv  of 
religion  which  the  autlior  has  attempted  to  illustrate.  It  formed  no  part  of  his 
plan  to  enter  into  any  particular  discussion  on  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  or  on 
those  topics  which  have  so  frequently  been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  the 
Christian  church.  It  is  not  to  support  the  tenets  of  Calvinism,  Arminianism, 
fiaxterianism,  Arianism,  or  any  other  ism  which  distinguishes  the  various 
denominations  of  the  religious  world,  that  these  illustrations  are  presented  to 
public  view ;  but  to  elucidate  an  object  which  it  appears  to  be  the  grand  design 
of  revelation  to  Accomplish,  and  in  the  promotion  of  which  every  section  ofuie 
Christian  church  is  equally  interested,  and  to  which  they  would  do  well  to 
"  take  heed." — In  his  illustration  of  this  subject,  the  author  has  kept  his  eye 
solely  on  the  two  revelations  which  the  Almighty  has  given  to  mankind,-— 
THE  SYSTEM  OF  NATURE,  and  the  SACRED  RECORDS  jud  OS  they  stand, —  without 
any  regard  to  the  theories  of  philosophers,  the  opinions  of  commentators,  or 
the  fly&ras  of  theolc^rians.  He  is  disposed  to  view  the  revelations  of  the 
Bible  rather  as  a  series  of  important/octx,  from  which  moral  instructions  are  to 
be  deduced,  than  as  a  system  of  metaphysical  opinions  for  the  exercise  of  the 
intellect 
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On  the  leading  topics  which  have  divided  the  Christian  world,  the  author  has 
formed  his  own  opinion,  and  has  adopted  those  which  he  has  judged,  on  the 
whole,  to  be  most  correct ;  but  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  reader  what  these 
opinions  are,  or  of  what  system  of  speculative  theology  he  is  inclined,  on  tfie 
whole,  to  support.  He  sets  very  littk  value  upon  purely  speculative  opinions^ 
excei^  in  so  far  as  they  tend  to  promote  the  grind  moral  objects  of  Christianity; 
and  while  he  assumes  the  unalienable  right  ol*  thinking  for  himself  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  he  is  disposed  to  allow  the  same  privilege  to  others.  He  believes, 
on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that "  God  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth  ;"— 
tliat  "  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works ;" — that "  he  is 
good  to  all,  and  that  his  tender  mercies  are  over  aU  his  works;" — that  **  he  so 
loved  tlie  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth 
on  him  mi^t  not  perish,  but  have  everlastmg  life ;" — that "  Christ  died  for  our 
sins,  that  he  was  buried,  and  that  he  rose  again  from  the  dead  according  to  the 
Scriptures;" — that  "  he  is  the  propitiation  tor  our  sins,  and  that  he  ever  lives 
to  make  intercession ;'' — together  with  all  the  other  facts  and  doctrines  with 
which  these  are  essentially  connected.  But  he  views  the  recognition  of  such 
doctrines  and  facts  not  as  the  end  of  religion,  but  only  as  the  means  by  which 
the  great  moral  objects  of  Christianity  are  to  be  promoted  and  accomplished. 

In  illustrating  the  moral  state  of  the  world,  the  autlipf  is  sorry  that  he  was 
obliged  to  compress  his  details  within  so  narrow  limits.  Few  readers,  however, 
will  appreciate  the  labour  and  research  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  bestowing, 
in  order  to  select  and  arrange  the  facts  which  he  has  detailed.  He  has 
occasionally  had  to  condense  a  long  history  or  narrative,  and  even  a  whole 
volume,  into  the  compass  of  two  or  iSree  pages ;  and  to  search  through  more 
than^wenty  volumes,  in  order  to  find  materials  to  fill  a  couple  of  pages.  With 
the  same  degree  of  research,  (excepting  the  mechanical  labour  of  transcription,) 
he  might  have  filled  several  volumes  witli  similar  illustrations;  and  he  is 
convinced  that  a  work  of  this  description,  judiciously  executed,  would  prove 
highly  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining,  not  only  to  the  Christian  world,  but 
to  readers  of  eveiy  description. 

Various  topics  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  religion  still  remain  to  be 
illustrated.  These  shall  form  the  subject  or  discussion  in  a  future  volume, 
should  the  present  work  be  received  with  general  approbation. 

Perth,  January^  1836. 
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PHILOSOPHY  OP  RELIGION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Tbb  object!  of  bmnaii  knowledge  inaj  be  r^ 
dneed  totwo  daaeee— tbe  relatioot  timatUr  end 
the  reUtioiM  of mtMd  ,*  or,  in  otber  words,  tbe  «•- 
UndwoA  tbe  imdUehtai  unirerse.  Of  theee  two 
depertments  of  science,  tbe  intelleotuel  univene 
U,  in  nenj  reepecte,  the  most  interesting  end  im- 
portant. For,  in  so  far  as  our  knowledge  end  r»- 
■etrches  extend,  it  appears  bigbly  probable,  if  not 
absolately  oartain,  that  the  material  nniverse  ex- 
ists solely  for  the  sake  of  sentient  and  intelligent 
Doings— in  order  to  afford  a  sensible  manifestation 
ef  the  attribatee  of  the  great  First  Oause,  and  to 
Mnre  as  a  rehicfe  of  thoogbt  and  a  medium  of 
enjoyment  to  subordinate  intelligences.  So  in- 
timately related,  however,  are  these  two  objects 
of  human  inTesUgation,  that  %  knowledge  of  the 
one  cannot  be  oluained  but  through  the  medium 
of  the  other.  The  operations  of  mind  cannot  be 
carried  on  without  the  intervention  of  external 
ofegects ;  for  if  the  material  universe  had  never 
exbted,  %ve  could  never  have  prosecuted  a  train 
of  thought  ;*  and  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
external  nature  can  be  perceived  only  by  thinking 
beiuM,  without  the  existence  of  which,  the  ma- 
teriflS  universe  would  remain  like  a  mighty  blank, 
and  might  be  said  to  have  been  createid  in  vain. 
Hence  it  appears,  that,  previous  to  our  inquiries 

*  Tbe  whole  train  of  kleat  which  passes  through 
our  minds  on  any  subject  may  be  considered  as  the 
imaffes  of  external  objects  variously  modilled  and 
combined.  These  Images  we  receive  ihrough  the 
medium  of  our  senses,  by  which  we  hold  a  com- 
munication with  the  material  world.  All  our  Ideas 
of  God,  and  of  the  ol^ts  of  roliyton,  are  derived 
fh)m  the  same  source.  The  illustrations  uf  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  and  of  his  moral  adminis- 
tration, contained  In  Scripture,  are  derived  (h>m 
the  external  itcenes  of  creation,  and  firom  the  re- 
lations of  human  society;  consequently,  had  the 
material  world  never  existed,  we  could  have  form- 
ed no  conceptions  of  the  divine  perfections  similar 
to  those  which  we  now  entertain,  nor  have  prosecu- 
ted a  train  of  thought  on  any  other  suli}ect;  for  the 
material  universe  is  the  basis  of  all  the  knowledge 
we  have  hitherto  acquired,  or  can  acquire,  respecting 


ctflcally,  those  Ideas  or  trains  of  thought  which  axe 
not  derived  through  tbe  medium  of  the  external 
senses,  and  firom  tba  oh)8Ctt  on  whlcb  they  are. 
axerolsed. 


into  the  nature  and  relaHom  gf  mind,  it  k  nsest 
saryv  in  the  6rst  place,  to  study  the  phenomena  of 
tbe  material  world,  and  the  externa!  actions  of  all 
those  percipient  beingp  with  which  it  is  peopled; 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  we  acquire  in  rela- 
tioo  to  thsae  objects  must  form  the  ground-work 
of  all  oar  investigationa. 

We  are  suntHmded,  on  every  hand,  with 
minds  of  various  deeeriptions,  which  evince  the 
foculties  of  which  they  are  possessed,  by  the  vn- 
rious  sensee  and  active  powen  with  which  they 
are  furnished.  Theee  minds  are  of  various  gra- 
dations, in  point  of  intellectual  capacity  and 
acomen,  from  mm  downwards  through  all  tho 
animated  tribes  which  traverse  the  regions  of 
earth,  air,  and  sea.  We  have  the  strongest  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  distant  regions  of  |he 
material  wcrld  are  also  replenished  with  intel- 
leciual  beings,  of  various  orders,  in  which  there 
may  be  a  gradation  upwards,  in  the  scale  of. 
intellect  above  that  of  a  man,  as  diversified  as 
that  which  we  peroeive  in  the  deeeending  scale, 
from  man  downwards  to  the  immaterial  princi- 
ple which  animates  a  muscle,  a  snaU,  or  a  mi- 
croscopic animakuila.  When  we  consider  the 
variety  of  original  forms  and  of  intellectual  ca- 
pacities which  abounds  in  our  terrestrial  system, 
and  that  there  is  an  infinite  gap  in  the  8c«le  of 
being  between  the  human  mind  and  the  Supreme 
Intelligence,  it  appears  quite  conformable  to  the 
magnificont  harmony  of  the  universe,  and  to  the 
wisdom  and  benevoleoce  of  its  Almighty  Author, 
to  suppose,  that  there  are  beings  within  the 
range  of  his  dominions  as  for  superior  toman  in 
the  comprehension  and  extent  of  mental  and  cor- 
poreal powers,  as  man  is,  in  these  respects,  su- 
perior to  the  most  despicable  insect ;  and  that 
these  beings,  in  point  of  number,  may  exceed  all 
human  calculation  and  comprehension.  This 
idea  is  corroborated  by  several  intimations  con- 
tained in  the  records  of  revelation,  where  we 
have  presented  to  our  view  a  class  of  intelligences 
endowed  with  physical  energies,  powers  of  rapid 
motion,  and  a  grasp  of  intellect,  incomparably  su- 
perior to  those  whichare  possessed  by  any  of  ihe 
beings  which  bekng  to  our  sublunary  system. 
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.^0  oontMnplate  the  variocn  orders  of  intelli- 
geoces  which  people  the  material  universe,  and 
'  the  relations  which  subsist  among  them— che  ar- 
rangements of  the  different  workU  to  which  thej 
respectivelj  belong— the  corporeal  vehicles  by 
which  ihej  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  ma- 
terial system — the  rdation  in  which  they  stand  to 
other  worlds  and  beings,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  the  voids  ef  space — and  the  exour- 
sions  they  occasiooalW  make  to  different  regions 
of  that  vast  empire  of  which  they  form  a  part — 
to  trace  the  superior  intellectual  faculties  and  the 
sensitive  organs  with  which  they  are  endowed— 
the  profound  investigations  they  have  made  into 
the  economy  of  the  universe— the  trains  of  thought 
which  they  pursue,  and  the  magnificent  objects 
o«  wliieh  tftieir  fiMohies  tre  employed— (be  eoDo- 
tioBS  with  whkh  they  riew  the  scenes  and  trsne* 
aotieiis  of  such  a  world  as  eura — the  means  by 
which  they  have  been  carried  ierward  in  the 
career  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement'- 
^  history  of  their  traasaetions  since  the  period  at 
which  they  were  brought  into  ezistenoe— the  pe- 
culiar dispensations  of  the  Creator,  and  the  re- 
Tolutions  that  may  have  taken  place  among  them 
— Che  progressions  they  have  made  (rem  one 
stage  of  improvement  to  another — the  views  they 
have  aoquired  of  the  perfections  and  the  pl&ns  of 
their  Almighty  Sovereign — the  transporting  emo- 
tions of  delight  which  pervade  aB  their  faculties 
—-and  the  sublime  adorations  they  offer  up  to  ^ 
Fountain  of  all  their  felicity — ^would  constitute  a 
source  of  the  most  exquisite  gratification  to  every 
holy,  intelligent,  and  inquiring  mind.  But,  since 
we  are  at  present  confined  to  a  small  comer  of 
the  tmiverse  of  God,  and  surrounded  by  immea- 
surable voids  of  space,  which  intervene  between 
our  habitation  and  the  celestial  worlds,  through 
which  no  human  power  can  enable  us  to  pene- 
trate, we  must  remain  ignorant  of  the  nature 
and  economy  of  those  intellectual  beings,  till  our 
souls  take  their  flight  from  these  "  tabernacles  of 
day,"  to  join  their  kindred  spirits  in  the  invisible 
world.  While  we  remain  in  our  sublunary  man- 
sion, our  investigations  into  the  world  of  mind 
must,  therefore,  of  necessity,  bo  confined  to  the 
nature  and  attributes  of  the  TJncrealed  Spirit,  and 
to  the  faculties  of  our  own  minds  and  those  of  the 
sensitive  beings  with  which  we  are  surrounded. 
These  faculties,  as  they  constitute  the  instru- 
ments by  which  all  our  knowledge,  both  human 
and  divine,  is  acquired,  have  employed  the  at- 
tention of  philosophers  in  every  age,  and  have 
been  the  theme  o(  many  subtle  and  ingenuous 
speculations;  and  they,  doubtless,  form  an  in- 
teresting subject  of  investigation  to  the  student 
of  intellectual  science. 

But,  of  all  the  views  we  can  take  of  the  world 
of  mind,  the  moral  reUUioiu  of  intelligent  beings, 
and  the  laws  founded  on  these  relations,  are  topics 
by  &r  the  most  interesting  and  important.  This 
subject  may  bt  treated  in  m  more  definite  and 


tangible  manner  than  the  theories  which  huf 
been  formed  respecting  the  nature  and  operatioai 
of  the  intellectual  powers.  lUustratimis  level  to 
every  capacity,  and  which  come  home  to  every 
one's  bosom,  may  be  derived  both  from  reason 
and  experience,  from  the  annals  of  hisiiMy,  and 
the  records  of  revelation.  It  is  not  involved  in 
the  same  difficulties  and  obscurity  which  have 
perplexed  the  philosophv  of  the  intellect ;  and 
there  are  eertain  principles  which  miy  be  traced 
in  relation  to  this  subjeci,  which  apply  to  all  the 
Mtioaal  intelligences  that  God  has  fbnned,  how- 
ever diversified  in  respect  of  the  regions  of  the 
wiiverse  which  ihey  occupy,  and  in  the  extent 
of  their  intellectual  powers.  Above  all,  this 
subject  is  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
present  and  fiiuve  happiness  of  asa  than  any 
other  which  oomes  widun  tiie  rtnge  of  human 
investigatioo ;  and  therefere,  forms  a  praaunsol 
and  legitimate  branch  of  what  may  be  tsnned 
^  The  PhiioMphy  ef  Religion." 

That  the  naoral  relations  of  intelligent  minds, 
and  the  temper  and  oonduot  corresponding  with 
these  relations,  are  essentially  eonnecied  mtk 
the  happiness  of  every  rational  agent,  might  hn 
made  to  appear  fitm  a  variety  ef  canes,  in  wfaioh 
the  reversing  of  certain  moral  laws  or  principles 
would  inevitably  lead  to  disorder  and  misery. 
I  shall  content  myself  with  stating  the  foUowing 
illustration :— We  dwell  in  an  objure  comer  ef 
God*s  empire ;  but  ^e  light  of  modem  science 
has  shown  us,  Aat  worlds,  a  thousand  times  larger 
than  ours,  and  adorned  with  more  refiilgent  splen- 
dours, exist  within  the  range  of  that  system  of 
which  we  ibrm  a  part.  It  has  also  unfolded  to 
our  view  other  systems  di^>ersed  throughout  the 
voids  of  space,  at  inuneainirable  distances,  and 
in  such  vast  profusion,  that  our  minds  are  unable 
to  grasp  iheir  number  and  their  magnitude.  Rea* 
son  and  revelation  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  alt 
these  worlds  and  systems  are  adorned  with  dis- 
plays of  divine  wisdom,  and  peopled  with  myriads 
of  rational  inhabitants.  The  human  mind,  afler 
it  has  received  notices  of  such  stupendous  scenes, 
naturally  longs  for  a  nearer  and  more  intimate  in- 
spection of  the  grandeur  and  economy  of  those 
distant  provinces  of  the  Creator's  empire ;  and 
is  apt  to  imagine,  iliat  it  wouU  never  weary,  but 
would  feel  unroingted  enjoyment,  while  it  winded 
its  flight  from  one  magnificent  scene  of  creaaon 
to  another.  But  although  an  inhabitant  cf  our 
world  were  divested  of  the  quality  of  gravitation, 
endowed  with  powers  of  rapid  motion  adequate 
to  carry  him  along  "  to  the  suburbs  of  creation," 
and  permitted  by  bis  Creator  to  survey  all  the 
wonders  of  the  universe,  if  a  principle  of  love 
and  kindly  affection  towards  fellow-intelligencea 
did  not  animate  his  mind,  if  rage  and  revenge, 
pride  and  ambition,  hatred  abd  envy,  were  inces- 
santly rankling  in  his  breast,  he  coukl  feel  no 
transporting  emotions,  nor  taste  the  sweets  of 
true  enjoyment.    The  vast  universe,   through 
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wnkh  lie  rotmad,  would  be  tmoilbnned  into  a 
tpociauBhM;  it* beauUet  and  Mibliinitiet  could 
fioi  prorent  nuMrj  from  taking  poftMsionof  hit 
soul  I  aod|  at  erery  itage  of  his  excursion,  he 
oould  not  fail  to  meet  with  the  indications  of  his 
Creator's  frown.  For  there  appears,  from  rea- 
■on  and  experience,  as  woQ  as  from  the  dictates 
of  revelation,  an  absolute  impossibility  of  en- 
joying happiness  so  long  as  maleTolent  affections 
retain  their  ascendancy  in  the  heart  of  a  moral 
intelligence,  in  whatever  region  of  universal  na- 
ture his  residence  may  be  found. 

Hence  we  may  learn,  that  the  highest  attam- 
ments  in  science  to  which  any  one  can  arrive, 
though  they  may  expand  the  range  of  his  intel- 
lectual views,  will  not  ensure  to  their  possessor 
■idistaatial  and  unmingled  enjoyment,  while  his 
heart  is  devoid  of  benevolent  affections,  and  while 
he  is  subjected  to  the  influence  of  degradmg  and 
immoral  passions.  If  il  be  possible  that  any  one 
aow  exists  in  the  literary  world,  who  has  devoted 
his  life  to  the  sublhi|esl  investigations  of  science, 
and  has  taken  the  most  extensive  views  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  material  world,  and  yet 
who  remains  doubtful  as  to  the  existence  c^  a 
Supreme  Intelligence,  and  of  an  eternal  state  of 
destination;  who  is  elated  with  pride  at  the 
splendour  of  his  scientific  acquirements ;  who 
treats  his  equals  with  a  spirit  of  arrogance ;  who 
looks  down  with  a  haughty  and  sullen  scowl  on 
the  inferior  ranks  of  his  fellow-men;  who  is 
haughty,  overbearing,  and  revengeful  in  his  ge- 
neral deportment,  and  who  is  altogether  indioe- 
rent  as  to  the  moral  principles  he  displays,— I 
would  envy  neither  his  happiness  nor  his  intel- 
lectual attainments.  He  can  enjoy  none  of  those 
delightful  emotions  which  flow  from  the  exercise 
of  Chnstian  benevolence,  nor  any  of  those  oon- 
flolations  which  the  good  man  (eels  amidst  the 
various  ills  of  life ;  anid,  beyond  the  short  span  of 
mortal  existence,  he  can  k>ok  forward  to  no 
brighter  displays  of  the  grandeur  of  the  material 
and  intellectual  universe,  but  to  an  eternal  depri- 
Tation  of  bis  powers  of  intelligeoce  in  the  shades 
of  annihilation. 

It  must,  thereCbre,  be  a  matter  deeply  interesti- 
ing  to  every  intelligent  agent,  to  acquire  correct 
Dotiooi  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  moral 
action,  and  to  form  those  habits  which  win  fit 
him  fcr  the  enjoyment  of  irw  felicity,  to  whaU 
ever  region  of  the  universe  he  may  aflerwards  be 
transported.— In  the  illustration  of  this  subject, 
I  shall  pursue  a  train  of  thought  which  I  am 
not  aware  has  been  prosecuted  by  any  previous 
writers  on  the  subject  of  morality,  and  shaH  en- 
deavour to  ooofirm  and  illustrate  the  views  which 
■ay  be  exhibited,  by  an  appeal  to  the  discoveries 
«f  res  elation. 

Ws  have  an  abondanoe  of  ponderous  vohunss 
sn  the  sulgeet  of  moral  phUosoply;  but  the  dii:> 
ferent  theories  which  have  been  propossd  and 
diacttsied,  and  the  mstap^ytioal  nods  in  whioh 


the  subject  has  been  generally  treated,  have  sel- 
dom led  to  any  beneficial  practical  results.  To 
attempt  to  treat  the  subject  of  morals  without  a 
reference  to  divine  revelaiioo,  as  most  of  our  c^ 
lebrated  mors  I  writers  have  done,  seems  to  be 
little  short  of  egregious  trifling.  It  cannot  serve 
the  purpose  of  an  eoBperimenif  to  ascertain  how 
far  the  unassisted  faculties  of  man  can  go  in  a&> 
quiring  a  knowledge  of  the  foundation  and  the 
rules  of  moral  action;  for  the  prominent  princi* 
pies  of  Christian  moraKty  are  so  interwoven  into 
the  opinions,  intercourses,  and  practices  of  mo- 
dem civilized' society,  and  so  familiar  to  the  mind 
of  every  man  who  has  been  educated  in  a  Chris- 
tian land,  that  it  is  impossible  to  eradicate  the 
idea  of  ibero  from  the  mind,  when  it  attempts  to 
trace  the  duty  of  man  solely  on  the  principles  of 
reason.  When  the  true  principles  of  morality 
are  once  communicated  tlvough  the  medium  c^ 
revelation,  reason  can  demonstrate  their  utility, 
and  their  conformity  to  the  character  of  God,  to 
the  order  o£  the  universe,  and  to  the  relations 
which  subsist  among  intelligent  agents.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  in  a  situation  to  determine  whe- 
ther they  could  ever  have  been  discovered  by  the 
investigations  and  efforts  of  the  unassisted  powers 
ofthe  human  mind.  The  only  persons  who  could 
&iriy  try  such  an  experiment  were  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  other  civilized  nations,  in  an- 
cient times,  to  whom  the  light  of  revelation  was 
not  imparted.  And  what  vras  the  result  of  all 
their  reseai^hes  on  this  most  important  of  all 
subjects  ?  What  weie  the  practical  efi*ects  of  all 
the  fine-spun  theories  and  subtle  speculations 
which  originated  in  the  schools  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, uiKler  the  tuition  of  Plato  and  Socrates, 
of  Aristotle  and  Zeno  ?  The  result  is  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  history,  and  in  the  writings  of 
the  apostles.  "  They  became  vain  in  their  ima- 
ginations, and  their  foolish  hearts  were  darkened. 
They  were  filled  with  all  unrighteoasness,  forni- 
oition,  wickedness,  covetousncss,  maliciousness 
envy,  murder,  deceit,  malignity ;  they  were  back- 
biters, haters  of  God,  despiteful,  proud,  invent- 
ors of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents,  without 
natural  afToction,  implacable,  and  unmercifiiL'* 
Their  general  conduct  vras  characterized  by 
pride,  iMciviousness,  and  revenge ;  they  indulged 
in  the  commission  of  unnatural  crimes;  they 
were  actuated  by  restless  ambition,  and  they 
gloried  in  covering  the  earth  with  devastation 
and  carnage. 

It  is  tme,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  sects  of 
phikieophers  propounded  several  maxims  and 
moral  precepts,  the  propriety  of  which  cannot 
be  questioned;  but  none  of  them  couU  ag^en 
respscting  either  the  foundation  of  virtue,  or  Ihn 
ultimate  object  toward  which  it  shouki  be  di« 
rected,  or  that  m  which  the  chief  happiness  of 
it  -       • 


preoepU  delivered  by  the  teachers  of  phOosoplnr 
bidUtUs  infhisnoe  on  their  own  oondnot,  IM 
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Ar  iMi  OB  that  of  tbo  uatlitokiDf  miltttiido. 
WBero  do  w%  find,  in  any  of  the  philosophical 
•choob  oTGraeoo  uid  Rone,  a  roeomneadaUoa 
of  suoh  precepts  as  these,  "  Lore  your  enemies ; 
do  food  to  Ibem  who  hate  you ;  and  pray  for 
them  who  deapitefuUy  use  you  and  persecute 
you  ?"  In  <^>position  Co  such  divine  injuncUcns, 
we  can  trace,  in  the  maxims  and  conduct  of  the 
ancient  Miges,  a  principle  of  pride  insinuating 
itself  into  the  train  of  their  most  virtuous  ac* 
tioos.  It  has  been  reckoned  by  some  a  wise  and 
a  witty  answer  which  one  of  the  philosophers 
returned  to  his  friend,  who  had  advised  him  to 
revenge  an  injury  he  had  suffered ;  "  What, 
(says  he)  if  an  ass  kicks  me,  must  I  needs  kick 
him  again?"  Some  may  be  disposed  to  consi- 
der such  a  reply  as  indicating  a  manly  spirit, 
and  true  greatness  of  soul ;  but  it  carries  in  it  a 
proud  and  supercilious  contempt  of  human  na- 
ture, and  a  haughtiness  of  mind,  which  are  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  mild  and  benevolent 
precepts  of  Him,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  severest 
sufferings  from  men,  exclaimed,  **  Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

It  appears  somewhat  preposterous  to  waste 
our  time,  and  the  energies  of  our  minds,  in  la* 
boured  metaphysical  disquisitions,  to  ascertain 
the  foundations  of  virtue,  and  the  motives  from 
which  it  is  to  be  pursued ;  whether  it  consists 
intUtfi^,  inthe^ftnetff^lAttigs,  or  in  the  regu- 
lations of  states  and  pditical  associatioas,  and 
whether  it  is  to  be  prosecuted  from  a  principle 
of  self-love  or  of  beaevolenoe,  when  every  useful 
question  that  can  be  started  on  this  subject  may 
be  isBmediately  solved  by  a  direct  application  to 
the  revelations  of  heaven,  and  an  in&llible  rule 
derived  for  the  direction  of  our  conduct  in  all 
the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which  we 
may  be  placed.  Even  although  the  moral  philo> 
oopher  were  to  reject  the  Bible,  as  a  rwdatUm 
frim  (hdy  it  would  form  no  reason  why  its  an- 
Donciations  should  be  altogether  overlooked  or 
ngected.  As  an  impartial  investigator  of  the 
history  of  man,  of  the  moral  constitution  of  the 
koman  mind,  and  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
prsseot  condition,  he  is  boond  to  take  into  view 


erery  fcot  and  erery  drwnstiaea  which  mn 
hare  a  bearing  on  the  important  question  whick 
he  undertakes  to  decide.  Now,  it  is  ayhef, 
that  soch  a  book  as  the  Bible  actoally  ezistr^ 
thalf  amidst  the  wreck  of  thousands  of  volumes 
which  the  stream  of  time  has  carried  into  obli- 
vion, it  has  survived  for  several  thousands  of 
years — that  its  announcements  have  directed 
the  opinions  and  the  conduct  of  myriads  of  man- 
kind--tliat  many  of  the  most  iUustrious  charac- 
ters that  have  adorned  our  race  have  submitted 
to  its  dictates,  and  governed  their  tempers  and 
their  actions  by  its  moral  precepts— that  those 
who  have  been  governed  by  its  msTims  hava 
been  distinguished  by  uprightness '  of  conduct, 
and  been  most  earnest  and  successful  iu  promot* 
log  the  happiness  of  mankind — thai  this  book 
d<»clares,  that  a  moral  revulsion  has  takei^laoe 
in  the  constitution  of  man  since  be  was  placed 
upon  this  globe— and  that  the  whole  train  of  its 
moral  precepts  proceeds  on  the  ground  of  his 
being  considered  as  a  depraved  intelligence. 
These  are  iacts  which  eten  the  tnfidd  (^iloto- 
pher  mufit  admit;  and, instead  of  throwing  tiiem 
into  the  shade,  or  keeping  them  entirely  out  of 
view,  he  is  bound,  as  an  unbiassed  inquirer,  to 
take  them  all  into  account  in  his  researches  into 
the  moral  economy  of  the  huinan  race.  In  par- 
ticular, he  is  bound  to  inquire  into  the  probabili^ 
of  the  alleged  foci  of  the  depravity  of  man,  and 
to  consider,  whether  the  genersl  train  of  bumaa 
actions,  the  leading  foots  of  history  in  reforeooo 
to,all  ages  and  nations,  and  the  des^udtve  effeds 
of  several  operations  in  the  system  of  natore, 
have  not  a  tendency  to  corroborate  &is  important 
point.  For  the  foot,  that  man  is  a  foUen  intelli- 
gence^ must  materiaOy  modify  every  system  oC 
ethics  that  takes  it  into  account.  ShouM  this 
foct  be  entirely  overiooked,  and  yet  ultimately  b« 
found  to  rest  on  a  solid  foundation,  then,  all  the 
speculations  and  theories  of  those  moralists  who 
profess  to  be  guided  solely  by  ihe  dictates  of 
unassisted  reason,  may  prove  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  reveries  of  a  vain  imagination,  and  to 
be  built  on  "  the  baseless  fobric  of  a  visicn." 
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ON  TBB  BfORAL  RELATIONS  OF  INTELLIGENT  BEINGS  TO  THEIR  CREATOR. 


SECTION  I. 

OV  THX  PBXMABT  OE  MOST   OKHKRAL   IDSA 
or  MOKAUTT. 

I  coHCKiTB,  that  the  first  or  most  general 
idea  of  morality  is,  Order,— or,  that  hartno- 
nkras  dispositton  and  arrangement  of  intelligent 
beinf^,  which  is  founded  oo  the  nature  of  things, 
and  which  tends  to  produce  the  greatest  sum  of 
happiness. 

Phytietd  Orders  or  the  order  of  the  material 
universe,  is  tlmt  by  which  every  part  is  made  to 
barroooize  to  the  other  part,  and  all  individually 
to  the  whole  collectively.  Thus,  the  adaptation 
of  light  to  the  eye,  and  of  the  eye  to  light ;  the 
adaptation  of  the  structure*  of  the  ear  and  of 
the  lungs  to  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  its  variotis  undulations ;  the  adaptation  of 
the  waters,  the  vegetable  prodtictions  of  the 
field,  the  minerals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  the 
colours  produced  by  the  solar  rays,  and  all  the 
other  parts  and  agencies  of  external  nature,  to 
the  wants  and  (he  happiness  of  sentient  beings ; 
the  adaptation  of  day  and  night  to  the  labour  and 
rest  appointed  for  man ;  and  the  regularity  of  the 
motions  of  the  planetary  bodies  in  their  circuits 
roand  the  sun— const ituie  the  pkyxical  order,  or 
harmony  of  the  visible  world ;  and  it  is  this 
which  constitutes  its  principal  beauty ,  and  which 
evinces  the  wisdom  of  its  Almighty  Author. 

Moral  Order  is  the  harmony  of  intelligent 
beings  in  respect  to  one  another,  and  to  their 
Creator,  and  is  founded  upon  those  relations  in 
which  they  respectively  stand  to  each  other.— 
Thus,  reverence,  adoration,  and  gratitude,  from 
creatures,  correspond  or  harmonize  with  the  idea 
of  a  self-existent,  omnipotent,  and  benevolent 
Being,  on  whom  they  depend,  and  from  whom 
they  derive  every  enjoyment, ^^nd  love,  and 

Eod  will,  and  a  desire  to  promote  each  other's 
ppines*,  harmonize  with  the  idea  of  intelli- 
gences of  the  same  species  mingling  together  in 
social  intercourses.  For,  it  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, that  affections  directly  opposite  to  these, 
•nd  universally  prevalent,  would  tend  to  destroy 
the  moral  harmony  of  the  intelligent  universe, 
and  to  introduce  anardiy  and  confiision,  and 
eooeeqaently  mi$9rjf,  among  all  the  rational  ioh»- 
bitants  of  the  material  wuild. 

The  following  brief  iUostration,  by  way  of 
eontnet,  may,  perbape,  have  a  tenden<:y  more 
parrtailarly  to  imprets  the  mind  with  the  idea 


of  order  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  the  abont 
stated  definitions. 

Suppose  the  principle  which  unites  the  plane* 
tary  globes  in  one  harmonious  system,  to  be 
dissolved,  and  the  planets  to  run  lawlessly  through 
the  sky — suppose  the  planet  Jupiter  to  forsake 
his  orbit,  and  in  his  course  to  the  distant  regions 
of  space,  to  impinge  against  the  planet  Saturn, 
jRnd  to  convulse  the  solid  crust  of  that  globe  from 
its  ^rface  to  its  centre,  to  disarrange  the  order 
of  its  satellites,  to  shatter  its  rings  into  pieces, 
and  to  carry  the  fragments  of  them  along  with 
him  in  his  lawless  career, — suppose  the  sun  to 
attract  his  nearest  planets  to  his  surface  with  a 
force  that  would  shake  them  to  their  centres, 
and  dissolve  their  present  constitution,— suppose 
the  moon  to  fly  from  her  orbit,  and  rush  towards 
the  planet  Venus, — the  earth  to  be  divested  of 
its  atmosphere,  the  foimdations  of  its  mountains 
to  be  overturned,  and  to  be  hurled  into  the  plains, 
and  into  the  ocean ;  its  seas  and  rivers  to  for- 
sake their  ancient  channels,  and  to  overflow  the 
land,  and  its  human  inhabitants  swept  promis- 
cuously along  with  tlie  inferior  animals  into 
dens  and  caves,  and  crevices  of  the  earth,  and 
into  the  bottom  of  tho  ocean: — in  such  a  scene, 
wo  should  have  presented  to  our  view  a  specimen 
of  physical  Confusion  and  disorder ;  and  it  would 
form  an  impressive  emblem  of  the  state  of  rational 
beings,  whose  moral  order  is  completely  sub- 
vert «1. 

Again,  suppose  the  rational  inhabitants  of  our 
gld>e  to  be  universally  set  against  each  other,  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  misery  and  destruction 
— suppose  the  child  riving  in  opposition  to  his 
parents,  the  wife  plotting  the  destruction  of  her 
husband,  the  brother  insnaring  his  sister,  and 
decoying  her  to  ruin,— teachers  of  all  descrip- 
tions inculcating  the  arts  of  deception,  of  revenge, 
and  of  destruction,  and  representing  every  prin- 
ciple and  fact  as  contrary  t6  what  it  really  is— 
falsehoods  of  every  description  industriously 
forged  and  circulated  as  facts  through  every  rank 
of  society — rulers  selling  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  populace,  and  plotting  their  destruc- 
tion, while  they  are  at  the  same  time  actuated 
by  a  principle  of  pride,  of  envy,  and  malice 
against  each  other— the  populace  setting  them- 
selves in  opposition  to  their  rulers,  exterminating 
them  from  the  earth,  subverting  every  principle 
of  law  and  order,  gratifying,  without  control, 
every  principle  of  revenge,  avarice,  lascivious- 
ttess  and  sensual   indulgence,  and  enjoying  « 
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4iabolietl  tada&etiflo  in  eoatenpUttiag  the 
•oeoM  of  miMry  thej  have  created :— >in  thorl, 
•f ery  one  beholding  in  bis  neifbbour  ihe  nude- 
volenoe  of  a  fiend  armed  with  instruroenta  of 
deetruetion,  and  devinng  flchemea  to  secure  bis 
misery  and  ruin.  Suppose  the  lower  animals, 
in^Mlled  by  revenge,  to  rise  up  in  indignation 
against  man,  and  to  swell  the  horrors  of  this  ge* 
neral  anarchy— suppose  the  superior  orders  of 
intelligences  U>  minj^e  in  this  scene  of  confusion, 
to  exert  their  high  physical  and  intellectual 
powers  in  adding  niel  to  these  malevolent  prin- 
ciples and  operations,  and  in  attempting  to  drag 
other  intelligences  of  a  still  higher  order  from 
their  seats  of  bliss— suppose  all  these  intelli- 
gences actuated  by  an  implacable  hatred  of  their 
Creator,  combined  to  de&ce  the  beauties  of  the 
material  creation,  and  then  to  engage  in  a  war 
of  universal  extermination  throughout  the  whole 
intelligent  cystem  in  every  region  of  the  universe : 
tach  a  state  of  things,  if  it  could  exist  in  the 
universe,  would  form  a  perfect  contrast  to  moral 
order;  it  would  present  a  scene  in  which  exist- 
ence could  not  be  desirable  to  any  intelligent 
mind,  and  in  which  happiness  could  not  possibly 
be  eiyoyed  by  any  rational  being,  but  by  Him 
who  ia  eternally  happy  independently  of  his 
creatures.  Moral  order,  then,  is  completely  op- 
posed to  sucir  a  sute  of  things  as  has  now  been 
represented ;  it  consists  in  every  being  holding 
its  proper  station  in  the  universe,  acting  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  that  station,  and  using  its 
powers  and  faculties  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  cMriginally  intended;  and  the  grand 
object  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this  order, 
is,  the  happiness  of  the  whole, — without  which 
misery  would  reign  uncontrolled  throughout  all 
the  ranks  of  intelligent  existence. 

This  state  of  the  moral  world  is  most  fr»> 
quently  designated  in  scripture  by  the  term  holi' 
net.  Of  the  ideas  included  under  thi^  term, 
and  several  of  its  kindred  epithets,  very  vague 
and  imperfect  conceptions  are  frequently  enter- 
tained. Its  leading  or  generic  idea,  from  what 
has  been  now  stated,  will  evidently  appear  to  be, 
a  conformity  to  order f  founded  on  the  relations  of 
intelligent  beings  to  each  other ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  consists  in  a  complete  conformity  to 
the  law  of  Chdf  (which  is  founded  on  those  r^ 
lations)  including  both  the  ac^n  and  the  priti' 
dpU  from  which  it  flows.  In  reference  to  cre- 
ated beings,  holiness  may,  therefore,  be  defined 
to  be  a  eorfformiiy  to  the  moral  order  qf  the  uni- 
vereej — and,  in  relation  to  the  Creaior,  it  is  that 
perfection  of  hie  ntUure.  tohich  leade  kim  to  pnh- 
mote  the  moral  order  and  happineu  of  intelligent 
beingef  and  to  eounteraet  every  thing  which  standt 
in  oppoeition  to  this  object. 

That  the  leading  ideas  and  definitions  now 
sutedare  correct,  will,  perhaps,  more  distinctly 
appear  in  the  course  ofthe  following  discussions 
and  fflustraiions ;  but  should  any  one  be  disposed 


to  call  in  question  the  statementt  now  gi? ea  fll 
reference  to  the  primary  idea  of  morality,  hit 
difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  will  not  mate* 
rially  affect  the  leading  train  </ sentiment  prose* 
euted  in  the  further  elucidation  of  this  subject. 


SECTION  n. 
ov  TBB  rtnrDjLMKKTAL  PKmctPLxi  or  HO* 

WLkUTY, 

The  leading  idea  of  morality  or  holiness,  a 
now  stated,  resolves  itself  into  the  two  following 
principles — love  to  God  the  Creator^  and  love  tm- 
fellow  intdHgencee,  These  are  the  two  grand 
springs  on  which  the  whole  moral  machine  «f 
the  universe  depends.  All  the  diversified  ao» 
tions  by  which  happiness  is  diffused  anuNig  in* 
telligent  agents,  are  only  so  many  ramifications 
of  these  two  simple  and  sublime  principles, 
which  connect  all  holy  beings  throughout  the 
wide  empire  of  God,  in  one  harmonious  union. 
This  we  are  not  left  to  infer  merely  from  the  na- 
ture of  things,  but  have  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  Legislator,  as  our  warrant  for  placing 
these  principles  as  the  foundation  of  all  menu 
virtue  among  every  class  of  moral  agents.  For 
thus  saiih  our  Saviour,  "  Tnot;  shalt  Lovm 

THE  L01U>  THY  GOD  WITH  ALL  THT  HEART, 
A5D    WITH  ALL  THY  MIND,   AND  WITH    ALt 

THY  STRENGTH.  Thx»  is  the  firet  and  great 
commandment.      The  second  ia   Uke  \mto  it: 

THOtT  SHALT  LOVE  THY  NSIOHBOITR  AS  THY- 
SELF. On  these  two  principles  hang  aU  the  law 
and  the  prophets.** 

These  principles,  now  that  they  are  commu- 
nicated, and  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  ap- 
pear quite  accordant  to  the  dictates  of  enlighten- 
ed reason,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  the  intelligent  creation  ;  yet  we  never 
find  that  the  moral  systems  of  pagan  philoso|^ers, 
in  any  country,  were  built  on  this  foundaticm,  or 
that  they  assumed  them  as  indispensable  axioma 
to  guide  them  in  their  spectdations  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  ethics. 

In  elucidating  this  topic,  I  shall  endeavoor  to 
show  the  reasonableness  and  the  utility  of  theao 
principles  of  moral  action,  fi'om  a  consideration 
ofthe  nature  of  God,  and  the  relations  in  which 
intelligent  beings  stand  to  him  as  the  source  of 
their  existence  and  felicity — from  the  nature  of 
subordinate  intelligences,  and  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  one  another — from  the  mi* 
sery  which  must  inevitably  follow,  where  auch 
principles  are  violated  or  reversed--fTon  the 
happiness  that  woukl  necessarily  flow  fhws  their 
full  operation — and,  lastly,  that  they  apply  to  the 
circumstances  of  all  created  intelUgencee  wher* 
ever  existing,  throughout  the  boimdieas  oniverae^ 
^-I  have  used  the  plural  term  prine^Utt  U>  eji^ 
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I  the  (bimJatioD  of  BMcal  aciioa,  becAoie 
.  wjr  Sanour  bM  vnmged  tbem  uader  two  di»- 
Unet  heads,  in  the  peMage  just  now  < 


but  ■IriotljipeekiBf,.  there  is  but  one  principle, 
iMuneljr,  ^ooe»  which  divides  itselC  as  it  were, 
into  two  great  streasas,  one  directing  its  course 
towards  the  supreme  Source  of  all  felicity,  and 
the  other  towvdsall  the  subordinate  inteltigenoes 
fie  has  created. 

.RrstJJ^tiMqrfs— Lots  to  Gtoo. 

Love,  considered  in  reference  to  the  Supreow 
Being,  snaj  be  viewed  as  dividug  itself  into  a 
variety  ef  streams  or  kindred  esMtioos,  all  flow- 
ing Crom  one  source.  The  SMWt  prominent  of 
theee  emotions  are  tbe  following — jidmhralim, 
which  oonsbta  in  a  delightful  emotion,  arising 
firom  a  contemplation  of  the  wonderftil  works  of 
God,  and  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  which  they 
unfold— Jt^oersMoe,  which  is  nearly  allied  (o  a^ 
miratioa,  k  a  solemn  emotion,  mingled  with  awe 
and  delight,  excited  in  the  mind,  when  it  contem- 
plates tlM  perfections,  and  the  grand  operations 
of  tbe  Eternal  Mind— CTrolitels,  whicti  consists 
in  affection  to  tbe  Supreme  Being,  on  account 
of  tbe  various  benefits  he  Itas  codferred  upon  us 
'^HwmUkjf,  which  consists  in  a  just  sense  of  our 
own  cbararter  and  condition,  especially  when  we 
oooapare  ourselves  with  tbe  purity  and  perfection 
of  the  divine  character.  To  these  emotions 
nay  be  added  Coa^j^aeeMg  and  delight  in  the 
character  and  operations  of  God — Adoratkn 
of  bis  eicellenoies,  and  an  unlimited  Dtpendettee 
upon  him  in  reference  to  our  present  concerns, 
and  to  our  tuture  destination.  I  have  stated 
these  difierent  modifications  of  tbe  first  princi- 
ple of  morality,  because,  in  tbe  following  illus- 
trations, they  may  all  occasionally  be  taken  into 
account,  when  an  allmioo  is  made  to  tbe  affeo- 
tions,  which  the  character  and  operations  of  the 
divine  Being  have  a  tendency  to  excite. 

Love  is  that  noble  affection  which  is  excited  by 
amiable  objects  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  its 
being  rational,  permanent,  and  delightful,  it 
must  be  founded  on  the  perception  ^certain 
.  amiable  qualities  or  attributes  connected  with  its 
object.  In  order  to  demonstrate  tbe  reasonaUe- 
ness  of  this  affection  in  r^erence  to  God,  it  is 
only  requisite  to  consider  his  character  and  per- 
fections, and  tbe  relation  in  which  be  stands  to 
US  as  the  Author  of  our  existence  and  enjoy- 
ments. But,  as  a  comprehensive  yiev^  of  this 
subject  would  require  volumes  for  its  illustration, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  tbe  illustraticsi  of  only 
two  or  three  lineaments  of  the  divine  character. 


SECTION  m. 

0«  TBS  OMFXrOTCHCS  OP  OOD. 

We  Baturally  venerate  and  admire  a  character 
Im  whkfa  pligreicnl  energy  is  combhied  with  high 
3 


intellectual  powers,  when  these  powett  are  ani» 
ferraly  exerted  in  the  counteraction  of  vioe  and 
misery,  and  in  the  promotion  of  happiness.  Ok 
this  ground,  the  Omntpotenoe  of  G^  is  calonh^ 
ted  to  afieot  the  mind  with  that  particular  mod^ 
fication  of  Jove,  which  is  designated  by  tbe  term 
Revertnee.  Were  it  possible  that  any  human 
being  could  construct  a  machine,  by  means  of 
whidi,  in  combination  with  his  own  physical 
powers,  he  coukl  transport  himself  and  his  tre^ 
stores  from  one  region  of  ^  globe  to  anotfier, 
at  the  rate  of  200  miles  in  an  hour,  and  were  he« 
at  the  same  time,  to  devote  his  trsasures,  and  his 
moral  and  intellectual  enerffies  to  tbe  improve- 
ment and  melioration  of  the  various  tribes  of 
mankind  in  every  clime  through  which  be  pass- 
ed, such  an  objoct  coukl  not  fiul.  of  exciting  in 
our  minds  a  sentiment  of  admiration  and  rev^ 
renoe.  Were  one  of  tbe  highest  orders  of  cre- 
ated intelligenoes  to  descend  from  his  celestial 
mansion,  and  to  display  himself  to  our  view  in 
all  the  bright  radiance  of  his  native  heaven 
were  he  to  take  his  station  ever  the  regions  of 
Thibet  or  Hindoetan,  and,  after  having  excited 
the  attention  of  a  wondering  populaoe,  were  he  to 
detach  the  huse  masses  of  the  Himalaya  mou»- 
tains  from  thou-  foundations,  and  toss  them  into 
the  depths  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  transform  the  barren 
wastes  of  that  dreary  region  into  a  scene  of 
beamy  and  kixnriant  vegetation,  and  cause 
splendid  cities  to  arise,  where  formerly  nothing 
was  presented  to  the  view  but  a  bleak  and  fi'ight- 
fiil  wiMembos  at  such  a  display  of  physical 
power,  combined  with  )>enevolent  design*,  wo 
could  not  withhoM  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  a  sent^ 
ment  of  reverence,  ahoost  approaching  to  reli- 
gious adoration. 

If,  then,  the  contemplation  of  physical  and 
mental  energies,  with  which  even  created  beings 
may  possibly  be  invested,  would  excite  our  ad- 
miration and  reverence,  what  powerfel  emotions 
of  this  description  must  the  energies  of  tbe  Uih 
created  Mind  be  calculated  to  produce,  when 
they  are  contemplated  by  the  eye  of  enlightened 
reason,  and  in  the  light  of  divine  revelation! 
When  this  huge  globe  on  which  we  dwell  existed 
in  the  state  of  a  shapeless  and  unformed  mass ; 
when  land,  and  water,  and  air,  were  blended  in 
wiM  confusion,  and  chaos  and  darkness  extended 
their  dominion  over  all  its  gloomy  regione,  at 
His  command  "  light  sprung  out  of  darkness, 
and  order  out  of  confusion ;"  the  mountains 
reared  their  projecting  summits,  the  valleys  were 
depressed,  the  caverns  of  the  ocean  were  hol- 
lowed out,  and  the  waters  retired  to  tbe  places 
which  He  had  appointed  for  them.  The  fieMs 
were  clothed  with  hixuriant  verdure ;  Eden  ap- 
peared in  all  its  beauty ;  the  inferior  tribes  of 
anhnated  existence  took  poesessioii-of  tbe  air, 
the  waters,  and  the  earth,  and  maa  was  formed 
in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  to  complete  thin 
20 
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At  Ihu  period,  too,  Um  auth 
ffoceWod  such  a  powerful  impube  from  the  hand 
of  ite  Creator,  as  has  carried  it  along  through  the 
▼okb  of  spaoe,  with  all  its  furniture  and  inha^ 
bilants,  in  the  most  rapid  career,  for  sii  thousand 
years ;  having  already  moved  through  a  space 
of  5,480,000,000,000  miles,  and  will  still  cond- 
mie  its  unremitting  course  fbr  thousands  of  years 
to  oome,  till  the  "  mystery  cf  Providsnce  be 


Would  we  be  struck  with  admiratioii  and  as- 
tonisboMat,  at  beholding  a  superior  created  in- 
tettigeooe  tossing  a  mountain  into  the  sea? 
What  strong  emotieos  of  reverence  and  awe, 
then,  ought  to  pervade  our  minds,  when  we  bc- 
boU  the  Afanighty  every  moment  producing 
efeets  infinitely  more  powerfiil  and  astonishing ! 
What  would  be  our  astonishment,  were  we  to 
bebohl,  from  a  distanoe,  a  globe  as  large  as  the 
earth  tossed  firom  the  hand  of  Omnipotence,  and 
iying  at  the  rata  cf  a  thousand  miles  eveiy 
■dnute  I  Tet  this  is  nothing  more  than  what  is 
•very  day  produoed  by  the  unceasing  energies 
of  that  Power  which  first  called  us  into  exist- 
•nee.  That  impulse  which  was  first  given  tp 
the  earth  at  its  oreatioo  is  still  continued,  by 
which  it  is  carried  round  every  day  fi-om  west  to 
•tst,  along  with  its  vast  population,  and  at  the 
■aae  time  impelled  forward  through  the  regions 
of  spaoe  at  the  rale  of  sixty-eight  thousand  miles 
inanbour.  Nor  is  this  among  the  most  wonder- 
ful efiects  of  divine  power  i  it  is  only  one  compa^ 
ntively  small  specimen  ofthat  omnipotent  energy 
vrhich  resides  in  the  Eternal  Mind.  When  we 
Ufl  our  eyes  towards  the  sky,  we  behold  bodies  a 
thousand  times  larger  than  this  world  of  ours, 
impelled  with  similar  velocities  through  the 
mighty  expanse  of  the  universe.  We  behold  the 
planetary  globes  wheeling  their  rapid  coursee 
around  the  sun,  with  unremitting  vek)city— the 
oonets  returning  from  their  kwg  exctvsions  in 
the  distant  regions  of  fepaoe,  and  flying  towards 
the  centre  of  our  system  with  a  veioci^  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  miles  an  hour^-the  sun  him- 
•etf  impelled  toward  some  distant  region  of  space, 
and  carrying  aking  with  him  all  his  attendant 
planets— and,  in  a  word,  we  have  the  strongest 
reason  to  conclude,  thatall  the  vast  systems  of 
the  universe,  which  are  more  numerous  than 
language  can  exprees,  are  in  rapid  and  incessant 
motion  around  tne  throne  of  the  Eternal,  carry- 
ing forward  the  grand  designs  of  infinite  wisdom 
which  they  are  destined  to  accomplish.* 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  mani- 
fostation  of  power,  or  ^reat  physical  energy, 
abstractly  considered,  is  not  of  itself  calculated 
to  produce  that  emotion  of  reverence  which 
flows  fi^MU  love,  imless  the  being  in  whom  it 
resides  exerts  it  fbr  the  purposes  of  benevolence. 
A  superior  being,  endowed  with  great  physical 

*  See  a  roOre  eomprehenslve  illostratkm  of  this 
wmteikk  *'TiieChxlsttanPhUosopbsr,*>pp.t-Hi^ 


and  iatellectual  energies,  which  were  eiertM 
solely  fbr  the  purpose  of  destruction,  coukl  fai- 
spire  no  feelings  but  those  of  dread  and  alarm; 
SAd  were  it  possible  to  conceive  an  oiw^pd<snl 
being  divested  of  the  attribute  of  benevolence, 
or  possessed  of  a  capricious  character,  he  would 
form  the  most  tembU  object  which  die  homaa 
mind  conU  contemplate.  But  the  attribute  of 
infinite  power,  when -conjoined  with  infinite  wia» 
dom  and  goodness,  conveys  an  idea  the  mostgk>» 
riotts  and  transporting.  Every  display  of  divine 
power  to  whidi  I  have  now  aUuded,  has  the 
communication  of  happiness  for  its  object.  The 
motion  of  the  earth  around  its  axis  every  tweo^ 
four  hours,  is  intended  to  distribute  light  and 
darkness,  in  regular  proportions,  to  all  the  inhar 
bitants  of  the  earth,  and  to  correspond  to  tha 
labour  and  rest  appointed  for  man.  It  produces 
a  variety  which  is  highly  gratifying  to  the  ra* 
tional  mind ;  for,  while  our  fellow-men  on  the 
opposite  Side  of  the  globe  are  enjoying  the 
splendours  of  the  noonday  sun,  the  shades  of 
lught,  which  at  that  time  envdope  our  hemi 
sphere,  are  the  means  of  disclosing  to  our  view 
the  magnificent  glories  of  the  starry  ftame. 
Were  this  motion  to  cease,  this  work!  and  all 
its  inhabitants  would  be  thrown  into  a  state  off 
oonfiision  and  misery.  While  the  inhabitants 
of  one  hemisphere  enjoyed  the  splendours  off 
perpetual  day,  die  gkMies  of  the  nocuimal  heft- 
vens  would  be  fbr  ever  veiled  from  then*  view, 
and  the  inhabitanu  of  the  other  hemisphere 
would  be  enveloped  in  the  shades  of  eternal 
night.  While  the  one  class  was  sidTering  imder 
the  scorching  effects  of  excessive  heal,  the  other 
wouki  be  fimen  to  death  amidst  the  rigours  off 
insufferable  cold—vegetable  nature,  in  both  cases, 
wouki  languish,  and  the  animal  tribes  wouki  bo 
gradually  extinguished. 

The  same  b^evolent  intention  may  be  per* 
ceived  in  that  exertion  of  power  by  which  the 
earth  is  carried  forward  in  its  annual  course 
around  the  sun.  From  this  motion  we  derive  all 
the  pleasures  we  enjoy  from  the  vicissitude  off 
the  seasons ;  without  which  the  variety  of  nature 
that  appears  in  the  beauties  of  spring,  the  luxuri- 
ance of  summer,  the  fruiu  of  autumn,  and  ifan 
repose  of  winter,  wouki  be  completely  destroyed. 
And,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  this  variety 
is  enjoyed  every  moment  by  some  one  tribe  or 
other  of  the  human  family ;  fbr  while  it  isaum- 
mer  in  one  region,  it  is  winter  in  another ;  and 
while  one  class  of  our  feUow>-men  is  oootemplau 
ing  the  opening  beauties  of  spring,  another  Is 
guhering  in  the  fiviu  of  harvest  The  same 
benevolent  designs,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  displayed  in  those  more  magnificent  ax* 
ertions  of  divinto  power  which  appear  among  all 
the  rolling  worlds  on  high ;  for,  in  so  &r  as  our 
observations  extend,  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
planetary  globes  appear  cafeulated  to  promoU  tho 
happiness  of  sentient  and  iatoUectual  beingt. 
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Wbil6,  tlMralbra,  w  cotaBipkte  llie  opevBP 
ttoiM  of  dim*  pow«r,  either  m  the  eerth  or  in 
the  heaven,  we  perceive  every  thing  which  it 
ceic^ileted  to  inspire  ui  with  love,  ■dniration, 
and  reverence.  When  we  lie  down  on  our  piU 
lowa  in  the  evening,  bow  pleeaing  it  ie  to  reflect, 
that  the  power  of  our  Abnightj  Father  will  be 
enrted  in  carrying  us  round  in  safety  several 
thousands  cf  niiles,  during  our  repose  in  sleep, 
in  order  that  our  eyes  may  be  again  cheered  with 
the  morning  light?  When,  amid  the  gloom  and 
storms  of  winter,  we  look  forward  to  the  reviving 
scenes  of  spring,  we  know  that  we  must  be  coi^ 
ried  forward  more  than  a  hundred  miUione  of 
miles,  before  we  can  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  that 
deUgbtful  season  *,  and  wbsn  spring  arrives,  we 
taust  be  carried  through  the  voi^  of  space  a 
hundred  millions  of  miles  fiurther,  before  we  can 
reap  the  liruits  of  summer  and  harvest  How  d^ 
Ugbtful,  theo,  is  the  thought,  that  the  omnipotent 
energy  of  our  heavenly  Father  is  incessantly 
eierted  in  producing  such  a  wonderfiil  effect, 
accompanied  by  such  a  variety  of  bene6oeot 
changes,  all  contributing  to  our  enjoyment  !^ 

What  is  the  reason,  then,  why  we  feel  so  little 
admiration  and  reversoce  at  the  bene6eent  ope- 
rations of  divine  power  ?  If  we  should  be  struck 
with  veneration  and  wonder  at  beholding  a  su- 
perior^ created  intelligence  tossing  a  range  of 
Mountains  into  the  sea,  why  do  we  behold,  with 
so  much  apathy,  effects  ten  thousand  times  more 
energetic  and  astonishmg  7  One  general  reason, 
•mcng  others,  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  moral 
eoostitution  of  man  has  suffered  a  melancholy 
derangemsnt ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  train 
flf  his  tfioughts  and  actions  has  been  turned 
ant  of  its  original  channeL  The  Scriptures  are 
clear  and  ei^it  on  this  point;  they  declare,  in 
the  SMSt  positive  terms,  that  <*  the  carnal  mind 
is  mmify  agahui  Oed,"  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  depraved  principle,  the  wicked  **  walk  in 
the  vanity  of  their  nUnds,  being  alienated  from 
the  life  of  Ood.  They  say  to  the  Ahnigfaty,  De- 
part from  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of 
thy  ways.  Qod  is  not  in  all  their  thoughu,  and 
through  pnde  of  their  countenances  they  wiH  not 
can  upon  Ood." — ^Another  reason  is,  that  the 
afanighty  Agent  who  producee  so  stupendous  e^ 
foots  remains  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  Were  a 
ealestial  intelligence  to  appear  in  a  splendid  and 
definite  form,  and  to  produce  such  effects  as  I 

*In  this,  and  other  places  of  this  work,  the  truth 
or  the  annual  and  dlumnl  motions  of  the  earth  Is 
taken  for  ffranted,  because  I  conceive  It  It  toscepti- 
Me  of  the  clearest  demonstration— (See  **  Chris- 
Uan  PhUosopher."  pp.  ss.  88,  I47.  14a.)  But, 
should  the  truth  or  this  position  be  called  in  eoes- 
tion  or  denied.  It  will  not  matertaU/  aflioct  the  pro- 
priety of  such  moral  refleetlons  as  ate  here  sUted ; 
f»r.  In  this  case,  a  similar,  or  even  a  much  greater 
display  of  omnipotence  must  be  admitted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  In 
bffnflng  about  the  succession  of  day  snd  night,  and 
tli»  ehangas  of  the  seasons. 


have  supposed,  the  comexioo  between  the  agent 
and  the  effects  produced,  wouki  forcibly  strike 
the  senses  and  the  imagination.  But  he  who  sits 
on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  and  conducts  all 
its  movements,  is  a  being  **  who  dwells  in  light 
inapproachable,  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  or  eon 
see.*  *  He  can  be  contemplated  only  through  the 
90ruibU  manifostatioos  he  givee  of  his  perfoctions ; 
and,  were  the  train  of  our  thoughu  properly  di- 
rected, we  would  perceive  him  operating  in  every 
object  and  in  every  movement.  We  would  hear 
his  voice  in  the  wind  and  the  Ihunder,  in  the 
earthquake,  the  storm,  and  the  tempest;  we 
wouki  see  him  in  the  beautiee  and  sublimities  of 
subltmary  nature,  in  the  splendours  of  the  sun, 
and  the  gioriee  of  the  nocturnal  sky ;  and,  in 
whatever  situation  we  might  be  placed,  we  wouki 
foel  ourselves  surrounded  with  the  omnipotent 
eneigies  of  an  ever-present  Deity. 

The  contemplation  of  GkNi  as  an  omnipotent 
being,  b  cak;ulated  to  inspire  the  mind  with  k>ve 
and  confidence  in  the  proepect  of  foturity.  The 
promises  addreesed  to  us  by  a  wise  and  beoev<^ 
lent  being  can  excite  in  us  trust  and  dependence, 
only  in  so  far  as  we  are  convinced  of  his  ability 
to  secure  their  fulfflment.  If  almichty  power 
were  not  an  attribute  of  the  BtemJ  Mind,  or 
were  we  unable  to  trace  its  operations  in  visible 
existing  focts,  then  all  the  jpromises  and  delinea^ 
tions  of  revelation,  in  reforence  to  unseen  and 
eternal  objects,  might  prove  to  be  nothing  more 
than  imaginary  scenes,  that  oouUl  never  be  real- 
ised. But  the  good  man,  who  peroeivee  onnipc^ 
tent  energy  in  incessant  operation  throughout  all 
the  scenes  of  the  universe  which  surroimd  him, 
feeb  the  most  perfect  security  in  k>oking  forward 
to  the  scene  of  his  fbture  deetination,  and  to 
those  changes  and  revolutions  which  shall  suo 
eeed  the  period  of  his  preeent  existence.  He 
knows  that,  in  a  few  years  at  meet,  that  inunor- 
tal  principle  which  now  animates  his  frame,  will 
take  its  flight  from  its  earthly  mansion  to  a  worl4 
unknown.  To  what  regions  it  will  direct  its 
course ;  what  scenes  sikI  prospects  will  be  ui>- 
fokied  to  its  view ;  what  intercourse  it  may  have 
with  the  spirits  of  departed  men,  or  with  other 
intelligences ;  in  what  jtate  it  shaQ  pass  its  es- 
istence.till  the  consummation  of  the  present  plan 
of  Providence-— whether  it  shall  remain  as  a 
naked  spirit  entirely  disconnected  with  the  visi- 
ble universe,  or  be  clothed  with  some  elherial 
vehicle,  to  enable  it  to  hoki  a  correepondence 
with  other  regions  of  the  material  creation— he 
is  at  present  unable  to  detembine.  He  knows 
that  his  body,  too,  shall  disappear  from  the  living 
worid,  and  be  reduced  to  corruption  and  ashes. 
In  what  manner  the  essential  particlee  of  this 
body  shall  be  preserved  distinct  from  those  of  all 
other  human  bodies,  after  they  have  been  toesed 
about  by  the  winds,  and  blended  with  the  other 
elements  of  nature ;  by  what  means  they  shaB 
be  reimited  into  a  more  glorious  form;  andhor 
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the  lepftrate  spirit  tball  be  enabled  to  resofiiize 
its  renovated  and  long-lnst  partner  at  the  reeur- 
rection  of  the  just— he  can  form  no  conception. 

He  knows,  that. the  gbbe  on  which  he  now 
resides  is  doomed  to  be  dissohred  anndst  devour- 
ing flames,  when  **  the  elements  shall  mdt  with 
fervent  heat,  and  the  earth,  and  the  works  that 
are  therein,  shall  be  burnt  up*' — that  the  ashes 
of  all  the  myriads  of  the  race  of  Adam  shall  issue 
from  the  caverns  of  the  ocean,  and  from  the 
chamel  bouses,  in  every  region  of  the  land — that 
they  shall  be  moukled  into  new  cM^nical  struc- 
tures, united  with  their  kindred  spirits,  and  be 
convened  in  one  grind  assembly  before  God,  the 
Judge  of  all.  He  knows,  that "  new  heavens  4nd 
a  new  earth**  will  be  arranged  for  the  residence 
of  the  "redeemed  from  among  men;"  but  in 
what  region  of  the  universe  this  abode  may  be 
prepared,  what  scenes  it  will  unfold,  and  by  what 
means  the  innumerable  company  of  the  righteotu 
shall  be  transported  from  amidst  the  ruins  of  this 
globe  to  that  celestlkl  hiMtation— he  is  at  pre- 
sent at  a  loes  to  form  even  a  conjecture.  He 
knows,  that  after  these  schema  changes  have 
been  effected,  ages  numerous  as  the  drops  of  (he 
ocean  will  roll  over  him— that  worlik  numerous 
as  the  stars  of  heaven  will  stiH  nm  their  destined 
rounds— that  other  systems  may  undergo  impor- 
tant changes  and  revolution*— that  new  systems 
ef  creatioii  may  be  gradually  emerging  into  ex- 
istence, and  that  scenes  of  magnificence  and 
glory,  different  from  all  that  ever  preceded  them, 
nay  incessantly  rise  to  view,  throughout  the 
lapse  of  unceasing  duration.  But,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  all  these  solemn  and  important  events,  he 
beholds-*in  that  almighty  energy  which  wheels 
our  globe  around  from  day  to  day,  and  impels  it 
in  its  annual  course,  and  which  directs,  at  the 
same  time,  the  movements  of  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven— the  exertion  of  a  benevolent  power, 
which  is  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  love  and 
confidence,  and  which  is  able  to  secure  his  hap- 
piness amidst  the  revolutions  of  worUs,  and 
amidst  all  the  scenes  through  which  he  may 
pass  during  an  immortal  existence.  Under  this 
impression,  he  can  adopt  the  affectionate  and 
triumphant  language  of  the  psahnist- "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee,  and  there  is  none 
upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee !  My  heart 
and  my  flesh  tihall  fail,  but  God  is  the  strength  of 
my  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever.** 

Thus  it  appears,  that  thex>nmipotence  of  God 
is  one  of  those  attributes  of  his  nature  which  is 
particularly  calculated  to  fill  the  mind  with  sen- 
timents of  love  and  confidence,  admiration  and 
reverence.  And,  if  such  emotions  be  at  aU  excited 
in  the  mind,  they  must  rise  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  elevation  to  which  we  can  carry  them ;  for 
there  is  no  other  object  or  being  that  possesses 
the  same  perfection,  or  can  claim  the  same  de- 
gree of  affection  and  love.  If  we  love  God  at 
all,  it  most  be  "  with  aH  our  heart,  with  all  our 


onderstaading,  and  with  aU  our  •frtoflfa.''  Tin 
considerations  to  which  I  have  bow  adverted, 
have  been  too  sddora  itkcm  ialo  view  in  moral 
and  religious  dwcussionn  on  this  topic  Tho 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity  is  seldom  exhibited  as 
a  ground  and  an  excitement  of  veneratioM  and 
k>ve,  and  yet  it  stands,  as  it  were,  on  the  fore- 
front of  the  divine  chsiraeter,  giving  beauty  and 
efficiency  to  all  his  other  perfections:  without 
wliich  wisdom,  benevolence,  faithfiibess,  aer^, 
and  patience,  woukl  deg^erale  into  empty 
names,  and  form  no  solid  foundation  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  confidence  and  hope.  And,  therefore, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian  to  endeavour, 
by  every  proper  means,  to  enlarge  his  concep- 
tions of  the  operations  of  omnipotOMe,  and  in 
familiarize  his  mind  to  contemplations  of  tho 
msgnitode,  motions,  grandeur,  and  immensity 
of  God's  works,  in  onier  that  his  fove  to  G«l 
may  be  eievi^ed  and  expanded,  and  his  faith 
and  hope  strengthened  and  invigorated.  To  this . 
attribute  of  Jehovah  the  inspired  writers  uni- 
formly direct  our  views,  as  a  source  of  joy  and 
confidence.  "  Praise  ye  the  Lord,— praise  him^ 
ye  servants  of  the  Lord ;  for  I  know  that  Jeho- 
vah is  greedf  and  that  our  Lord  is  above  all 
gods.  Whatever  the  Lord  pleased,  that  did 
be,  in  heaven,  and  in  earth,  in  the  seas,  and 
all  deep  places.  Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly 
to  be  praised ;  his  greatness  is  onsearohable.  I 
will  speak  of  the  glorious  honour  of  thy  majesty, 
and  of  thy  wondrmt  warkg,  I  will  speak  of  the 
might  of  thy  terrible  acts,  and  wilt  declare  thj 
greatness;  to  make  known  to  the  sons  of  men  thy 
mighty  operations,  and  the  glorious  m^esty  crfT 
thy  kingdom.  Happy  is  he  who  hath  the  Qod 
of  Jacob  for  his  help,  whose  hope  is  in  the  Loid 
his  God,  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  the  sea, 
and  all  that  in  them  is,  who  keepeth  truth  fos 
ever." 


SECTION  IV. 

09  THB  WISDOM  AHD  OOODirXSg  OF  tfOlV 

Another  feature  in  die  divine  character,  which 
is  calculated  to  eicite  our  most  ardent  affectioo, 
is,  the  Witdom  and  Ooodnees  of  God.  Thene 
two  attributes  may  be  considered  underone  head, 
since  they  are  always  inseparable  in  their  ope- 
ration. GoodfiaiB  proposes  the  end,  naasely,  the 
happiness  of  the  sensitive  and  intdligeat  crea- 
tion ;  and  Wisdom  selects  the  most  proper  nisatis 
for  its  accomplishment. 

Wherever  genius  appears  combined  with  'be* 
nevolent  intentions  aixl  beneficent  operations, 
we  cannot  withhold  a  certain  portion  of  affection 
and  regard. 

When  we  behoki  a  man  like  ^oiMrd,  devo* 
ting  his  wealth,  his  knowiedge,  his  intoUectii^ 
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md  aetiTe  powers,  to  aOeTiate  die  Mrrowt,  and 
Id  promote  the  bappineae  of  hie  feHow-men — 
when  we  behold  him  in  retiremeot  at  hia  uati?e 
manaion,  a  uniTeraal  Ueaaing  to  hia  nei|{hboura 
around  him,  fiimishtng  employment  for  the  poor, 
erecting  achoola  (or  the  inatniction  of  their  chil- 
dren, v^tching  over  the  morala  of  hia  neighbour- 
hood, riaiting  the  abodea  of  affliction,  acting  the 
part  of  a  phyaician  to  their  bodiea,  imparting 
spiritual  inatmction  to  their  aoula,  promoting  the 
knowledge  and  practice  of  religion,  and  extend- 
ing hia  benevolent  rega>da  to  peraona  of  all  re- 
ligioua  pereuaaiona  when  we  behold  him  leaving 
h&  native  country  and  the  firienda  of  hia  youth, 
on  a  tour  of  benevolence  mt  all  Europe  and 
tiie  Bast ;  haxarding  hia  health  and  hia  life  in 
the  aervice  of  humanity,  diving  into  the  deptha 
of  dungeona,  plunging  into  the  infected  atmoa- 
pberea  of  hoapitala  aad  jaila,  viaiting  the  lonely 
and  aqualid  priaoner,  entering  the  wretched 
bovela  of  aorrow  and  affliction,  adminiataring 
oooaolation  and  relief,  and  aurveying  the  di- 
BBedbiooa  of  misery  and  distresa  among  men  of 
all  nationa,  for  the  purpose  of  deviaing  achemea 
for  the  relief  of  the  diatreaaea  of  aunermg  hu- 
manity, and  for  promoting  the  comforta  of  man- 
Imid— when  swSh  a  character  appeara  on  the 
stage  of  life,  ther^  ia  no  claaa  of  the  human  race, 
whose  powers  are  not  oompletely  vitiated,  but 
muat  feel  lowarda  it  atrong  emotiona  of  eateem 
and  affectionate  regard. 

But  what  are  all  the  wiae  and  beneficent  de- 
signs of  a  feUow-mortal,  when  compared  with 
the  numerous  and  diversified  atreama  of  benevo- 
lence which  are  inoeaaaatly  flowing  firom  the  un- 
created aouree  of  folicity !  They  are  but  aa  a 
4rop  to  the  ocean,  or  aa  an  atom  when  compared 
with  the  innnonaity  of  the  imiverae.  On  him 
all  beingi  depend,  from  the  archangel  to  the 
worm ;  from  Him  they  derive  their  comforta ;  to 
Him  they  are  indebted  for  tU  their  powera  and 
4cultiea ;  and  on  bim  their  eternal  felicity  de- 
penda.  Were  we  to  proaecute  this  aubject  to 
any  extent,  it  would  lead  ua  into  a  field  on  which 
▼olumea  might  be  written, 'and  yet  the  greater 
part  of  the  displays  of  divine  braefioenoe  would 
remain  unrecorded.  I  shall  therefore  confine 
myself  to  the  selection  of  only  a  few  inatances 
of  the  wisdom  and  goodneia  of  Qod. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyea  in  the  world 
around  ua,  we  behold  innumerable  inatances  of 
our  Creator*a  beneficence.  In  order  that  tlie  lye 
and  the  i$nagination  may  be  gratified  and  charm- 
ed, he  has  spread  over  the  surface  of  our  ter- 
restrial habitation  an  aasemUoge  of  the  richeat 
ooloura,  which  beautify  and  adorn  the  landscape 
of  the  earth,  and  present  to  our  view  a  pictu- 
i^paque  and  diversified  scenery,  which  is  highly 
gratifying  to  the  principle  of  novelty  implanted 
in  the  human  mind.  Oif  all  sides  we  behold 
arich  variety  of  beauty  and  magnificence.  Here, 
i^read  the  wide  plains  and  ferUle  fieldi^  adorned 


with  fniits  and  verdure  ;  there,  the  hUls  rise  in 
gentle  slopes,  and  the  mountains  rear  their  anowy 
tops  to  the  clouds,  distilling  from  their  sides  the 
brooks  and  rivera,  which  enliven  and  fertilize 
the  plaina  through  which  they  flow.  Here,  the 
lake  atretchea  into  a  amooth  expanae  in  the  bo- 
som of  the  mountains ;  there,  the  rivers  mean- 
der through  the  Streets  and  the  floweiy  fieUs, 
diversifying  the  rural  soene,  and  distributing 
health  and  fortiUty  in  their  train.  Here,  we  be- 
hold the  rugged  cliffs  and  the  stately  port  of  the 
fofiest ;  there,  we  are  charmed  with  the  verdure 
of  the  meadow,  the  enamel  of  flowers,  the  axure 
of  ihesky,  and  the  gay  cokniring  of  the  moro- 
ing  and  evening  clouds.  In  order  that  this  scans 
of  beauty  and  magnifieenee  might  be  rendered 
visible,  He  formed  the  element  of  light,  without 
which  the  expanae  of  the  universs  would  be  a 
boundless  desert,  and  its  beauties  forever  veiled 
fit>m  our  sight.  It  opens  lo  our  view  the  mou»> 
tains,  the  biUs,  the  vales,  the  woods,  the  lawns, 
the  flocks  and  herds,  the  wonders  of  the  nnghty 
deep,  and  the  radiant  ori»s  of  heaven.  It  paints 
a  thousand  different  huee  on  the  otgecta  around 
ua,  and  promotea  a  oheeiful  and  extenaive  ioter- 
oourae  among  all  the  inhabitanuof  the  globe. 

Again,  in  order  to  gratify  the  aenae  of  ftsoruif, 
He  formed  the  atmoaphere,  and  endowed  it  wiUi 
an  undulating  quality,  that  it  might  waA  to  our 
ears  the  pleasures  of  sound,  and  all  the  charms 
of  music.  The  murmuriftg  of  the  brooks,  the 
whispers  of  the  gentle  breexe,  the  soothing  sound 
of  the  rivulet,  the  noise  of  the  waterfall,  tte  hum 
of  bees,  the  buzs  of  insects,  the  chirping  of  birds, 
the  soft  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and  the  melody 
of  thousands  of  the  feathered  songsters,  which 
fill  the  groves  with  their  warblings,  produce  a 
pleaaant  variety  of  delightfiil  emotiona ;— the  nu- 
nieroua  modulationa  of  the  human  voice,  the  ar^ 
ticulate  sounda  peculiar  to- the  human  apeciea, 
by  which  the  interchangea  of  thought  and  affec- 
tion are  promoted)  the  aoft  notea  of  the  piano 
forte,  the  aolemn  aounda  of  the  organ— and  even 
the  roaring  of  the  atormy  ocean,  the  daahinga  of 
the  mighty  cataract,  aind  the  rolling  thundera 
which  elevate  the  aoul  to  aentiinentaof  aublimity 
and  awe— are  all  productive  of  a  mingled  variety 
of  pleasures ;  and  demonatrate  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  happineaa  ia  one  grand  end  of  the  opera- 
tiooa  of  our  bountiful  Creator. 

To  gratify  the  aenae  of  tmetHngf  be  haa  per- 
fumed the  air  with  a  variety  of  delicioua  odoura, 
which  are  incessantly  exhaled  fi'om  a  thousand 
plants  and  flowera.  Counlleas  millions  of  these 
odoriferous  particlea,  which  elude  the  penetrating 
power  of  the  finest  microscope  to  diacover,  are 
continually  waAed  about  by  the  air,  and  floating 
around  ua,  impervious  to  the  sight,  the  hearing, 
and  the  touch,  but  calculated  to  convey  pleasure 
to  the  soul,  through  the  medium  of  the  olfiu:tory 
nerves,  and  to  enable  ua  to  **  banquet  on  the  in- 
visible dahities  of  nature." 
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To  grmtiiy  the  mom  cifMlUng,  h«  Km  con- 
nected ploMure  with  the  contact  of  alnxMt  every 
thing  we  have  oocaaion  to  touch,  and  has  ren- 
der^ it  subeerrient  for  warning  us  of  whatever 
may  be  disagreeable  or  dangerous.  H^  a  niale- 
Yolent  being  constructed  the  body  of  man,  and 
formed  the  arrangemenU  of  extenial  nature,  he 
might  have  rendered  the  conuct  of  every  object 
of  touch  as  acutely  painful  as  when  we  clasp  a 
pricUy  shrub,  or  thrust  our  fingers  against  the 
point  of  a  needle. 

To  gratify  the  sense  of  tasto,  and  to  nourish 
our  bodies,  he  has  furmsbed  us  with  a  rich  va- 
riety of  aliments,  distributed  not  with  a  niggardly 
and  a  sparing  hand,  but  wiUi  a  luzuriant  pro- 
fhsion,  suited  to  the  tastes  of  erery  sentient 
being,  and  to  the  eiroumstanees  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  every  dime.  He  has  not  confined  his 
bounty  merely  to  the  relief  of  our  necessities,  by 
confining  us  to  the  use  of  a  few  tasteless  herbs 
and  roots,  but  has  covered  the  surfrce  of  the  earth 
with  an  admirable  profusion  of  planu,  herbs, 
grains,  and  delicious  fruits  of  a  thousand  difiTer- 
ent  qualities  and  tastes,  which  contribute  to  the 
sensitive  enjoyment  and  comfort  of  soan.  In 
abnoet  every  region  of  the  earth,  com  is  to  be 
fiyund  in  the  valleys  suirounded  by  the  snowy 
mcNintains  of  the  North,  as  weB  as  in  the  verdant 
plains  of  the  Torrid  Zone.  In  warm  regions, 
cool  and  delicious  fhiits  are  provided  for  the  re- 
fi^hment  of  the  inhlbitants,  and  the  trees  are 
covered  with  luiuriant  foliage  to  screen  them 
(irom  the  intensity  of  the  solar  heat  !■**  Every 
season  presents  us  with  a  variety  offiruits  pecu- 
fiar  to  itself,  distributed  by  the  munificent  hand 
of  the  **  Giver  of  all  food.^  The  month  of  June 
presents  us  with  cabbages,  cauliflowers,  and 
cherries;  July,  with  gooseberries,  ra^berries, 
peaches,  and  apricots ;  August  and  September 
scatter  before  us,  in  luxuriant  abundance,  plums, 
figs,  apples,  pears,  turnips,  carrots,  cresses,  po- 
tatoes, and,  above  all,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  bar- 
ley, which  constitute  the  "  staflT  of  bread"  for  the 
stq^port  of  man  and  beast ;  and  although  we  are 
indebted  chiefly  to  the  summer  and  autumn  for 
these  rich  presents,  yet,  by  the  assistance  of 


*  The  manner  In  which  the  Creator  has  contrived 
a  supply  for  the  thirst  of  man,  In  sultry  placex,  is 
worthy  of  admiration.— He  has  placed  amidst  the 
burning  sands  of  Africa,  a  plant,  whose  leaf,  twisted 
round  like  a  cruet,  is  always  filled  with  a  large  glass 
full  of  ft^sh  water ;  the  gullet  of  this  cruel  is  shut 
.l)y  the  extremity  of  the  leaf  itself  so  as  to  prevent 
the  water  from  evaporatiug.  He  has  planted  In  some 
other  districts  of  the  same  country,  a  great  tree, 
called  by  the  negroes  boa,  the  trunk  of  which,  of  a 

ftrodigious  bulk,  is  naturally  hollowed  like  a  cistern. 
Q  the  rainy  soMton,  it  receives  its  fill  of  water,  which 
continut;s  fresh  and  cool  in  the  greatest  heats,  by 
means  of  the  tufted  foliage  which  crowns  Its  sum- 
mit. In  some  of  the  parched,  rocky  islands  in  the 
West  Indies,  there  is  foiind  a  tree  called  the  tpater 
l<ann«,  so  full  of  sap,  that  If  yon  cut  a  single  branch 
of  It,  as  much  water  is  immediately  discharged  as  a 
man  can  drink  at  a  draught,  and  It  is  perfectly  pure 
and  UmpkL   See  Pierre's  "  Studtes  qf  Nature,*^ 


human  srt,  we  can  preeenre  and  enjoy  the  grtlsr 
part  during  winter  and  spring.  The  soil  which 
produces  these  dainties  has  never  yet  lost  iu  fec^ 
tility,  though  it  has  brought  forth  the  harvests  oC 
six  thousand  years,  but  still  repays  oar  labour 
with  its  annual  treasures ;— and,  were  selfish 
man  animated  with  the  same  liberal  and  generous 
views  as  his  munificent  Creator,  every  individual 
of  the  human  fiimily  would  be  plentifidly  supplied 
with  a  share  of  these  rich  and  delkious  bounties 
of  natiure. 

In  fine,  the  happiness  of  man  appsam  to  be 
the  object  of  the  divine  care,  every  returning 
season ,  every  moment,  by  day  and  by  night.  By 
<%,  He  cheers  im  with  the  enlivening  beanas  o^ 
the  stm,  which  unfolds  to  us  the  beauty  and  the 
verdure  of  the  fields;  and  lest  the  oonstaat 
eflhix  of  his  light  and  heal  should  enfoeUe  our 
bodies,  and  wither  the  tender  herbs,  he  com- 
mands the  clouds  tn  interpose  as  so  many  mag- 
nificent screens,  to  ward  off  the  intensity  of  the 
solar  rays.  When  the  earth  is  drained  of  its 
moisture,  and  parched  with  heat,  he  bidi  the 
clouds  condense  their  watery  treasures,  and  fly 
from  other  regions  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  to 
pour  their  vraters  upon  the  fields,  not  in  over- 
whelming and  destructive  torrents,  but  in  smaL 
drops  and  gentle  showers,  to  refresh  the  thirsty 
soil,  and  revive  the  vegetable  tribes.  He  hat 
spread  under  our  feet  a  carpet  of  lovely  green, 
richer  than  all  the  productions  of  the  Persiu 
loom,  and  has  thrown  around  our  habitation  ar 
azure  canopy,  which  directs  our  view  to  the  dis* 
tant  regions  of  infinite  speoe. — By  nigki,  he 
draws  a  veil  of  darkness  over  the  mountains  and 
the  plains,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  penetrate 
to  the  regions  of  distant  worlds,  and  behold  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  the  aspects  of  the 
planetary  globes,  the  long  trains  of  comets,  and 
the  innumerable  host  of  stars.  At  this  season, 
too,  all  nature  is  still,  that  we  may  enjoy  in  quiet 
the  refreshments  of  sleep,  to  invigorate  our  men- 
tal and  corporeal  powers.  "  As  a  mother  stills 
every  little  noise,  that  her  infant  be  not  dis- 
turbed; as  she  draws  the  curtain  around  its 
bed,  and  shuts  out  the  light  from  its  tender  eyes ; 
so  God  draws  the  curtains  of  darkness  around 
us,  so  he  makes  all  things  to  be  hushed  and  still, 
that  his  large  family  may  sleep  in  peace." — In 
a  word,  if  we  look  around  us  to  the  forests  which 
cover  the  mountains,  or  if  we  look  downwards 
to  the  quarries  and  mines  w  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  we  behold  abundance  of  materials  for 
constructing  our  habitations,  for  embellishing 
the  abodes  of  civilized  life,  and  for  carrying 
forward  improvements  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
And,  if  we  consider  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
we  shall  find  it  to  contain  the  principle  of  lifo, 
and  jhe  element  of  ^e,  by  ipeans  of  whidi  our 
winter  evenings  are  dieered  and  illumina.ed  ia 
the  absence  of  the  sun. — Contemplating  aU  tliean 
benign  agencies  as  flowing  firon  the  care  i^ 
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'  fcgBWoleoce  of  our  Almifhty  Parent,  the  pioue 
mind  maj  adopt  the  beautiful  language  of  the 
poet,  though  in  a  aoMe  aomewhat  different  from 
what  be  intended: 

"  For  ma  kind  Nature  wakes  her  genial  power, 
Suckles  each  herb,  and  spreads  out  every  flower ; 
Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  ruse  renew 
The  Juice  nectareous,  and  the  balcror  dew ; 
For  me  the  mine  a  thousand  treasures  brings ; 
For  me  health  rashes  from  a  thousand  springs  i 
Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  suns  to  light  me,  rise ; 
BIT  footstool  earth,  my  canopy  the  skies."    Pope, 

Viewing  the  Tarious  scenes  and  harmoniea 
of  nature,  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  different  senses,  we  may  also  saj, 
in  the  language  of  Akenaide,  ih  his  noem  '*  On 
the  Pleasures  of  Imagination,"  that 


'Note  breexe 


Flies  o'er  the  meadow,  not  a  cloud  imbibes 
The  setting  aim's  eflUlgence ;  not  a  strain 
Frmn  all  the  tenants  of  the  wartding  shade 
Aacends,  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 

Fresh  pleasure  and  delight. 

The  rolling  waves,  the  sun's  unwearted  comrse^ 
The  elements  and  seasons,  aU  declare 
For  what  the  Eternal  Maker  has  ordain'd 
The  powers  of  man :  we  feel  within  ourselves 
HlB  energy  divine :  He  tells  the  heart 
He  meant,  He  made  us  to  behold  and  love 
What  He  behokls  and  loves,  the  general  orb 
Of  life  and  being:  lo  be  groat  UkeHlm. 
B«tefleent  and  aSave." 

Let  as  now  consider,  for  a  few  moments,  the 
wisdom  which  is  di^rfajed  in  the  harmonious 
adjustment  of  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  scenea 
of  external  nature.  All  the  scenes  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  and  benignity,  which  surround  ua,  in 
the  earth  and  heavens,  would  remain  as  one 
mighty  blank,  unproductive  of  enjoyment,  unless 
our  bodies  were  **  fearfully  and  wonderfully" 
framed,  and  endowed  with  organs  fitted  for  ena- 
bling us  to  hold  a  correspondence  with  the  ma- 
terial world.  Ten  thousands  of  vessels,  tubes, 
bones,  muscles,  ligaments,  membranes,  motions, 
contrivances,  and  adaptations,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  understanding  fully  lo  inveetigate 
or  to  comprehend,  must  be  arranged,  and  act  in 
harmonious  concert,  before  any  one  sense  be- 
Umging  to  man  can  perceive  and  enjoy  its  objects. 

Before  the  eye  can  behold  a  landscape,  and  be 
charmed  with  its  beauties,  it  was  requisite  that 
three  humours  should  be  formed,  of  different 
sizes,  different  densities,  and  different  refi-active 
powers— three  coats,  or  delicate  membranes, 
with  some  parts  opaque,  and  some  transparent, 
tome  black,  and  some  white,  some  of  them  formed 
of  radial,  and  some  with  dreular  fibres,  com- 
posed of  threads  finer  than  those  of  the  spider's 
^web.  The  erystaUine  humour  required  to  be 
composed  of  two  thousand  very  thin  spherical 
lamina,  or  scales,  lying  one  upon  another,  every 
one  of  these  scales  made  up  of  one  single  fibre, 
or  finest  thread,  wound  in  a  moat  stupendous 
manner,  this  way,  and  that  way,  so  as  to  run  se- 
yeral  courses,  and  to  meet  in  aa  many  centres. 
This  cmioos  and  delicate  piece  of  organization 


required  to  be  compressed  into  tfie  size  of  a  ball 
of  only  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  a  socket 
composed  of  a  number  of  small  bones,  to  be  hot- 
lowed  out  and  exactly  fitted  for  its  reception.  A 
bed  of  loose  fat  for  this  ball  to  rest  upon,  a  lid 
or  curtain  to  secure  it  firom  danger,  a  variety  of 
muscles  to  enable  it  to  move  opwards  and  down- 
wards,  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  a  numo- 
roua  assemblage  of  minute  veins,  arteries,  nerves, 
lymphatics,  glands,  and  other  delicate  piecea  of 
animal  machinery,  of  which  we  have  no  distinct 
conception,  were  still  requisite  to  complete  this 
•dmiraUe  organ.  Even  in  this  state  it  would  be 
of  no  use  for  the  purpose  of  vision,  unless  it 
were  connected  with  the  brain  by  the  optic  nerve, 
throtigh  the  medium  of  which  the  impressiooa  of 
^sible  objects  are  conveyed  to  die  soul.  Still, 
in  addition  to  all  these  contrivances,  a  wonderftd 
machinery  requires  to  be  in  action,  and  an  ad- 
mirable effect  prodnced,  before  a  landscape  can 
be  contemplated.  Ten  thousand  millions  of  raySf 
compounded  of  a  thousand  different  shades  of 
colour,  must  fly  off  in  every  direction  from  the 
objects  which  compose  the  surrounding  scene, 
and  be  compressed  into  the  space  of  one-eighth 
of  an  inch,  in  order  to  enter  the  eye,  and  must 
paint  every  object  in  its  true  colour,  form,  and 
proportion,  on  a  space  not  exceeding  half  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Were  any  one  of  tiM  parts  which 
compose  this  complicated  machine  either  want- 
ing or  deranged ;  were  it  changed  into  a  different 
ibnn,  or  placed  in  a  different  position ;  were  even 
a  single  muscle  to  lose  its  capacity  of  acting,  we 
might  be  for  ever  deprived  ctf*  all  the  enchanting 
prospects  of  the  earth  and  heavens,  and  enveloped 
in  the  darkness  of  eternal  night.  Such  is  the 
skill  and  intelligence  requisite  for  accomplishing, 
even  in  a  single  organ,  the  purpeoes  of  divine 
benevolence. 

Again,  before  we  could  enjoy  die  harmony  of 
sounds,  the  charms  of  music,  and  the  pleasures 
of  conversation,  an  instrument  no  less  wonderfijl 
than  the  eye  required  to  be  constructed.  In  the 
etoTf  which  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  it  was  requi- 
site, that  there  should  be  an  outward  porch  for 
collecting  the  vibrations  of  the  air,  constructed, 
not  of  fleshy  substances,  which  might  fall  down 
upon  the  orifice,  or  absorb  the  sounds,  nor  of 
solid  bones,  which  would  occasion  pain  and  in- 
convenience when  we  repose  ourselves— but  com- 
posed of  a  cartilaginous  substance,  covered  with 
a  smooth  membrane,  endowed  with  elasticity ,~ 
and  bent  into  a  variety  of  circular  folds,  or  hol- 
lows, for  the  reflection  of  sound.  It  was  farther 
requisite,  that  there  should  be  a  tube,  or  passage, 
composed  partly  of  cartilage,  and  partly  of  bone, 
'lined  with  a  skin  or  membrane,  and  moistened 
with  a  glutinous  matter,  to  form  a  oooomunication 
with  the  internal  machinery  of  this  organ,  where 
the  principal  wonders  of  hearing  are  performed. 
This  machinery  consists,  fiiat,  ofthe/^mpcMWM, 
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ordhun  of  the  ear,  whkli  coDsiits  of  a  dry,  thin, 
and  round  membrane,  ttretcbed  upon  a  bony  ring, 
■o  ae  actually  to  reeemUe  the  imtrument  we  cail 
a  drum.  Under  thia  membrane  is  a  small  nerve, 
or  string,  stretched  tight,  for  the  purpose  of 
stretching  or  relaxing  the  drum,  and  increasing 
or  dimintthing  its  vibrations,  so  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  reflecting  every  possible  tone.  ■  Be- 
hind it  is  a  cavity,  hewn  out  of  the  temporal  bone, 
the  hardest  one  in  the  body,  in  which  there  seems 
to  be  an  echo,  by  which  the  sound  is  reflected 
with  the  utmost  precision .  This  cavity  contains 
four  very  small,  but  remarkable  bones,  denomi- 
nated the  hammm',  the  okvU,  the  orbicular  bon$, 
and  the  tUmg^f  all  connected  together,  and  ne- 
cessary for  contributing  to  the  extension  and  vi^ 
bration  of  the  tympanum.  In  this  cavity  are  also 
fimned  various  windings  or  cavities  filled  with 
air ;  and,  in  order  that  the  air  may  be  renewed, 
there  is  an  opening  vHiich  communicates  with 
the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  called  the  Eustachian 
tube. 

The  next  apparatus  belonging  to  this  curious 
machine,  is  the  labjfrnUht  which  is  composed 
of  three  parts,  the  vuHbmle  or  porch,  (ftrec  snm- 
eaxMlar  ooawUi  and  the  cochlta.  This  last  is  a 
canal,  which  takes  a  spiral  course,  like  the  shell 
of  a  snail,  and  is  divided  by  a  very  thin  lamina, 
or  septum  cf  cords,  which  keeps  decreasing 
from  the  base  to  the  top.  The  air  acting  on 
either  side  of  these  diminutive  cords,  produces 
a  motion,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sound  of  one  musical  instrument  excites  a  tre- 
mulous motion  in  the  cords  of  another.  All 
these  tubes,  and  winding  canals,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  so  many  sounding  galleries,  for  aug- 
menting the  smaUest  tremours,  and  conveying 
their  iraprewions  to  the  auditory  nerves,  which 
ccmduct  them  to  the  brain.  Besides  the  seve- 
ral parts  now  mentioned,  a  number  of  arteries, 
veins,  lymphatics,  glands,  and  a  variety  of  other 
ccmtrivances,  which  the  human  mind  can  neither 
trace  nor  comprehend,  are  connected  with  the 
mechanism  of  this  admirable  organ. 

All  this  curious  and  complicated  apparatus, 
however,  would  have  been  of  no  avail  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing,  had  not  the  atmosphere  been 
formed,  and  its  particles  endowed  with  a  tremu- 
lous motion.  But,  this  medium  being  prepared, 
a  sounding  body  communicate  an  undulatory 
motion  to  the  air,  as  a  stone  tlirown  into  a  pond 
produces  circular  waves  in  the  water ;  the  air, 
thus  put  in  motion,  shakes  the  drum  of  the  ear; 
the  tremours,  thus  excited,  produce  vibrations 
in  the  air  within  the  drum ;  this  air  shakes  the 
handle  of  the  hammer ;  the  hammer  strikes  the 
anvil,  with  whidi  it  is  articulated ;  the  anvil 
transmits  the  motion  to  the  slirrup,  to  which 
its  kmger  leg  is  fostened ;  the  stirrup  transmits 
the  motion  it  has  received  to  the  nerves ;  and 
the  nerves,  vibrating  like  the  strings  of  a  violin, 


or  lyre,  and  the  motion  being  still  further  tiif- 
mented  in  the  /a6ynn<A,--the  soul,  in  a  man- 
nvr  altogether  incomprehensible  to  us,  receives 
an  impression  proportioned  to  the  weakness  or 
intensity  of  the  vibration  produced  by  the  sound- 
ing  body.  Such  is  the  exquisite  and  complicated 
machinery  which  required  to  be  constructed, 
and  preserved  in  action  every  moment,  before 
we  couU  enjoy  the  benefits  of  sound,  and  the 
pleasures  of  articulate  conversation. 

Again,  before  we  couU  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
feelmgf  an  extensive  system  of  organisation  re- 
quired to  be  arranged.  A  system  of  nerras, 
originating  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and 
distributed,  in  numberless  minute  ramifications, 
through  the  heart,  lungs,  bowels,  bk>od-vessels, 
hands,  feet,  and  every  other  part  of  the  body, 
was  requisite  to  be  interwoven  through  the 
whole  constitution  of  the  animal  frame,  before 
this  sense,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  other 
sensations,  and  the  source  of  so  many  pleasurea, 
couki  be  produced.  Wherever  there  are  nervest 
there  are  also  sensations;  and  wherever  any 
particular  part  of  the  body  requires  to  exert  a 
peculiar  feeling,  there  the  nerves  are  arranged 
and  distributed  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  produce 
the  intended  effect.  And  how  nicely  is  every 
thing  arranged  and  attempered,  in  tlus  respect, 
to  contribute  to  our  comfort !  If  the  points  of 
the  fingers  require  to  be  endowed  with  a  more 
delicate  sensation  than  several  other  parts,  they 
are  furnished  with  a  corresponding  number  odT 
nervous  ramifications;  if  the  heel  require  to  be 
more  callous,  the  nerves  are  more  sparingly  di»- 
tributed.  If  feelings  were  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  body,  and  as  acutely  sensible  as  in 
the  membranes  of  the  eye,  our  very  clothes  woukl 
become  galling  and  insupportable,  and  we  shouU 
be  expos^  to  continual  pain  ;  and  if  every  part 
were  as  insensible  as  the  callus  of  the  heel, 
the  body  would  be  benumbed,  the  pleasures  we 
derive  from  this  sense  woukl  be  destroyed,  and 
the  other  organs  of  sensation  could  not  perform 
their  functions  in  the  manner  in  which  they  now 
operate.  So  that  in  t^is,  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  sensitive  organs,  infinite  wisdom  is  admi- 
rably displayed  in  executing  the  designs  of 
benevolence. 

In  order  that  we  might  derive  enjoyment  from 
the  various  aliments  and  delicious  fruits  which 
the  earth  produces,  a  peculiar  organization,  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  other  senses,  was  requisite  to 
be  devised.  Before  we  could  relidi  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  pear,  the  apple,  the  peach,  the 
plumb,  or  the  grape,  the  ton^ve,  the  principal 
organ  of  UuUf  required  to  be  formed,  and  itr 
sur&ce  covered  with  an  infinite  number  of  ner- 
vous papilUBi  curiously  divaricated  over  its  sur* 
foce,  to  receive  and  convey  to  the  soul  the 
impressions  of  every  flavour.  These  nerv^ 
required  to  be  guarded  with  a  firm  and  proper 
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Itgumeot  or  eofariiig,  to  d«(Md  tbem  Irooi  dan- 
ger, and  eaable  them  to  porfonn  their  fiinctioDt 
•o  long  •«  life  continual ;  and  at  the  tame  time,  - 
to  bo  perfi)rated  in  such  a  manner,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  poree,  in  the  papiUary  eminencee,  as  to 
give  a  free  admiaaion  to  every  variety  cf  taste. 
It  waa  likewise  necessary,  that  these  papillary 
nerves  should  be  distributed  in  the  greatvet 
number,  in  those  parts  of  the  organ  to  which 
the  objects  of  taste  are  most  frequently  applied ; 
and  hence  we  find,  that  they  are  more  numerous 
on  the  upper  than  on  the  lower  paru  of  the  tongue; 
and,  therefore,  when  we  apply  higlaly-flaToured 
substances  to  the  under  part,  we  are  not  so  sen- 
sible of  the  taste,  till  we  remove  them  to  the 
upper  surface.  A  variety  of  veins,  arteries, 
gbmds,  tendons,  and  other  parts  with  which  we 
are  unaoquamied.  are  also  connected  with  t^ 
useful  organ.  When  we  consider  how  frequently 
these  delicate  organs  are  used,  during  a  length 
of  years,  it  is  maUer  of  admiration  how  well 
tbey  wear.  While  our  clothes  wear  out  in  the 
course  oC  a  year  or  two,  while  the  hairs  of  our 
beads  turn  gray,  and  are  nipped  asunder  at  the 
roots,  and  while  age  shrivels  the  most  beautiful 
ikin,  these  delicate  nervous  papille  last  longer 
than  instromenls  of  iron  or  steel ;  for  the  sense 
of  taste  is  generally  the  last  that  decays.  For 
the  bestowment  of  this  sense,  therefore,  and  the 
pleasures  it  conveys,  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  admire  and  adore  the  wisdom  and  goodoest  of 
ow  AUnigbty  Creator. 

Finally,  that  we  might  be  regaled  with  the 
■cent  of  flowers,  and  the  aromatic  petiumes  oC 
spring  aAd  summer,  and  that  none  of  the  plea- 
sures  of  naturs  might  be  lost,  the  organ  of  smcO- 
M^  was  constructed  to  catch  the  invisible  od»- 
rifenms  el&nvia  which  are  continually  waited 
through  the  air.  For  this  purpose  it  was  requi- 
site that  bones,  nerves,  muscles,  arteries,  vems, 
cartilages,  and  membranes,  peculiarly  adapted 
to  produce  this  effect,  sboukl  be  arranged,  and 
placed  in  a  certain  part  of  the  body.  As  the 
bones  of  the  head  are  too  bard  for  this  purpose, 
the  nerves  of  smelling  required  |p  have  a  bone 
of  a  peculiar  texture,  of  a  apongy  nature,  full  of 
little  holes,  lite  a  sieve,  through  which  tbey 
might  transmit  their  slender  threads  or  branches 
to  the  papilloas  membrane  which  lines  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  bone  and  ihe  top  of  the  nostrils.  The 
Mstrils  required  to  be  cartilaginous  and  not 
flashy,  in  order  to  be  kept  open,  and  to  be  fur- 
nished with  appropriate  mtiscles  to  dilate  or  con- 
tract them  as  the  occasion  might  require.  It  was 
likewise  requisite,  that  they  sboukl  be  wide  at 
the  bottom,  to  collect  a  large  quantity  of  efihivia, 
■ml  narrow  at  the  top,  where  the  oUytoiy  nerves 
are  condensed,  that  the  efllovia  might  act  with 
the  greatest  Tigoar,  and  oonvey  the  sensation  to 
the  brain.  By  means  of  these  and  numerous 
other  eontriranoes,  oenneoted  with  this  organ,  we 
are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  qualitiea  of  oar 
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food,  and  to  regale  oorsolvas  on  those  invisi- 
ble effluvia  which  are  incessantly  flying  off  fi-om 
the  vegetable  tribes,  and  wafted  in  every  dnreo- 
tion  through  the  atmosphere. 

Of  all  the  senses  with  which  we  are  fumished, 
the  sense  of  smdting  is  that  which  we  are  apt  to 
consider  as  of  the  least  importance ;  and  some 
have  even  been  ready  to  imagine,  that  our  en- 
joyments would  scarcely  have  been  diminished, 
nlthough  its  organs  had  never  existed.  But,  it 
is  presumptuous  in  man  to  hazard  such  an  opi- 
uion  in  reference  to  any  of  the  beneficent  designs 
of  the  Creator.  We  know  not  what  relation  the 
minutest  operationa,  within  us  or  around  us, 
mny  bear  to  th4  whole  economy  of  nature,  or 
what  disastrous  effects  might  be  produced,  were 
a  single  pin  of  the  machinery  of  our  bodies 
broken  or  destroyed.  The  exhalations  which 
are,  at  this  moment,  rising  fitxn  a  putrid  marsh 
in  the  centre  of  New  Holland,  and  hovering 
in  an'  invisible  form,  over  that  desolate  regioua 
may  be  forming  those  identical  clouds  which, 
the  next  month,  shall  water  our  fiekls  and  gar- 
dens, and  draw  forth  from  the  flowers  their  aro- 
matic perfumes.  The  sense  of  smelling  may 
be  essentially  requisite  to  the  perfection  dT 
several  of  the  otlmr  senses ;  as  we  know  that 
the  sensejof  feeling  in  inseperabfy  connected 
vrith  the  tenses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  tasting. 
Let  OS  consider,  for  a  moment,  some  of  the 
agencies  whieb  require  to  be  exerted  when  thla 
sense  is  exercised  and  gratified.  Before  wa 
eouM  derive  pleasure  from  the  fragrance  of  t 
flower,  it  was  requisite  that  a  system  of  the 
finest  tubes,  filaments,  and  membranes  shooUi 
be  organised,  endowed  with  powera  of  absorp- 
tion and  penpiration,  furnished  with  huodredi 
of  vessels  for  conveying  the  sap  through  all  itc 
parts,  and  perforated  with  thousands,  of  pores 
to  give  passage  to  myriads  of  odoriferous  par- 
ticles, secreted  from  the  mtemal  juices.  It 
was  also  requisite  that  the  atrooepbere  shouhl 
be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  nourish- 
ment to  the  plant,  and  for  conveying  iu  odo- 
riferous effluvia  to  the  olfactory  nerves.  The 
rains,  the  dews,  the  principle  of  heat,  the  re< 
volution  of  the  seasons,  the  succession  of  day 
and  night,  the  principle  of  eraporetion,  the 
agitation  of  the  air  by  winds,  %nd  the  so^ 
ligAf,— all ,  combine  their  influence  and  their 
agencies  in  producing  the  grateful  sensation  we 
feelfirom  the  smell  of  a  rost.  So  that  the  sense 
of  smelling  is  not  only  connected  with  the  agen- 
cy of  all  the  terrestrial  elements  around  us,  but 
beara  a  relation  to  the  vast  globe  of  the  sun  him* 
self;  for  an  energy  exerted  at  the  distance  of 
ninety-five  millions  of  miles,  and  a  motion  of 
100,000  miles  every  second,  in  the  particles  of 
light,  are  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and  conse- 
quently, it  forms  one  of  the  subordinate  ends  for 
which  that  luminary  wu  created: — and, being 
related  to  the  sun,  it  may  bear  a  certain  reUtka 
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to  timUar  igweiM  wfaidi  that  oeotral  globe  ii 
|»roduciaf  among  the  inbabiUnta  of  aurrooDdiog 
worlds.  » 

Thua  it  appeara,  that  the  Tarioua  seDsea  of 
anan,  as  well  as  the  ezteraal  objects  which  ooi^ 
tribute  to  their  gratificatioDi  are  the  results  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  seositive  and  intel- 
ligent beings. 

But,  befiM^  any  one  of  these  senses  could  per- 
form its  fimctions,  it  required  to  be  united  with 
a  most  wonderful  system  of  orgcnixatioo.  The 
heart  required  to  be  endowed  with  an  immense 
degree  of  muscular  power,  and  to  be  set  in  ac- 
tion in  the  centre  of  this  complicated  systen»— 
hundreds  of  arteries  required  to  be  bored,  and 
ramified,  and  arranged,  to  convey  the  blood  to  its 
remotest  extremities,  and  hundreds  of  veins  to 
bring  it  back  again  to  its  reservoir— thousands 
of  iMteal  and  lymphatic  tubes  to  absorb  nutri- 
ment from  the  food,  and  convey  it  to  the  circu- 
lating fluid — thousands  of  glands  to  secrete  hu 
mours  that  are  noiious  or  redundant  fi'om  the 
mass  of  blood,  and  emunctories  to  throw  them 
off  fi'om  the  system  hundreds  of  muscles  for 
moving  the  different  members  of  the  body,  and 
bt  conveying  the  whole  corporeal  frame  firom 
place  to  place— 4iundreds  of  fine  cords  infinitely 
ramified  over  the  whole  body,  to  convey  aensa- 
tioQ  to  all  its  parts  ;  and  thousands  of  mUlions  of 
peribrations  to  be  made  in  the  skin,  through 
which  the  insensible  perspiration  might  conti- 
nually flow.  To  support  this  fine  anid  delicate 
system  of  vessels,  hundreds  of  bones  of  diver- 
sified forms,  and  different  sizes,  and  connected 
together  by  various  modes  of  articulation,  r^ 
quired  to  be  constructed  andarranged,  and  nice- 

Z  adapted  to  their  peculiar  fimctions  ;  and  hun- 
eds  of  tendons  and  ligamMits,  to  connect  these 
bones  with  the  muscles,  and  with  every  other 
part  of  the  animal  fiwne.  This  machine  r^ 
quired  to  be  preserved  in  constant  action,  whether 
we  be  sleefung  or  waking,  sitting  or  standing,  in 
motion  or  at  rest.  The  heart  required  to  give 
ninety-six  thoussnd  strokes  every  twenty-four 
hours,  to  send  off  streams  of  the  vital  fluid  through 
hundreds  of  tubes,  and  to  impel  the  whole  mass 
•of  blood  through  every  part  of  the  body  every 
four  minutes.  The  lungs  required  to  be  in  oon- 
stant  play,  expanding  and  contracting  their  thou- 
sand vesicles,  at  letf  t  twenty  times  every  mi- 
nute, to  imbibe  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospliere, 
and  to  transmit  its  enlivening  influence  to  the 
circulating  fluids->the  stomadk  to  be  dissolving 
the  food,  and  preparing  it  for  the  nourishment  of 
the  body — the  liver  and  kidneys  to  be  drawing 
off  their  secretions— the  lacteals  to  be  extracting 
nutritious  particles,  to  be  conveyed,  by  the  aln 
sorbent  vessels,  into  the  mass  of  bkx)d'--«id  the 
perspiration,  which  might  otherwise  dog  the 
wheeb  of  the  whole  machine,  to  be  thrown  off 
looesaantly  through  milUoni  of  porea.    AU  thia 


corions  and  delioate  machinery,  oonatraeted  af 
the  moat  flabby  substances,  required  to  be  piit  in 
motion,  and  to  be  preserved  in  action  every  mo- 
ment, before  we  could  contemplate  the  beautiet 
of  a  landscape,  be  delighted  with  tlie  sounds  of 
music,  or  Inhale  the  fit^nce  of  a  rose. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  construe- 
tion  and  arrangement  of  theae  numerous  and 
complicated  parts  and  functions,  there  is  not  a 
single  instance,  that  any  physiok)gist  can  pr<^ 
duce,  in  which  pain  is  the  object  c€  tlie  contri- 
vance. Of  all  the  thousands  of  adaptations 
which  infinite  Wisdom  has  contrived,  there  is  not 
OM  but  what  has  for  its  object  the  communication 
of  pleasure  to  the  sentient  being  in  which  it  is 
found.  If  a  number  of  small  muscles  are  con- 
nected with  the  eye,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
rifidering  that  organ  susceptible  of  a  quid^  and 
easy  motion  in  every  direction,  to  meet  every 
exigence.  If  the  arteries  are  fiuiushed  with  nu- 
merous valves,  opening  only  in  one  direction,  it 
is  mtended  to  prevent  the  blood  (roax  returning 
by  a  wrong  course,  and  endangering  the  whole 
structure  of  the  anuaal  machine.  If  a  joint  is 
formed  to  move  only  in  one  direction,  as  the 
jointa  of  the  fingers,  it  is  intended  to  prevent 
those  inconveniences  which  wouU  inevitably 
have  been  felt,  had  it  been  capable  of  moving  in 
every  direction.  If  anotherkind  of  jointia  con- 
structed so  as  to  move  in  every  direction,  it  ia 
mtended  to  enable  ua  to  perform,  with  (kcilitji 
those  movements  and  operations  wliicfa  wouki 
otherwise  have  been  eidier  impossible,  or  have 
be«i  attended  with  the  greateat  inconvenience 
and  pain.  There  are  certain  parte  connecled 
with  the  human  fiame,  whoae  precise  use  can- 
not be  aocuratdy  determined,  but  this  is  owing 
to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  various  fimctions 
which  are  requisite  to  be  performed  in  this  con»- 
plicated  machine.  In  no  inatance  whatever  can 
it  be  shown,  that  the  infliction  of  pain  is  the  ob- 
ject of  any  one  part  or  fimction  of  whoee  use  we 
are  uncertain ;— and  it  is  conformable  to  the  dio- 
tatea  of  the  soundest  reason  to  conclude,  that, 
since  eveiy  par},  whoee  use  we  can  asoeitaia,  is 
adapted  to  communicate  pleasure,  every  other 
part,  throughout  every  branch  of  theaniinal  sys- 
tem, is  calculated  to  produce  a  similar  eflbct. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  pain  is  frequently  ielt  . 
in  the  different  members  which  compose  our 
corporeal  system  ;  but  this  is  not  owing  to  ita 
original  constrtiction,  but  to  the  derangement 
which  its  parts  receive,  either  firom  internal  din> 
ease  or  fiom  external  violence:  and  auch  con8»> 
quences  are  the  effecU  either  of  the  folly  of  man, 
in  expoaing  his  body  to  danger,  or  in  using  ita 
members  for  improper  purpoaea,— or  of  the 
physical  changea  which  have  happened  in  the 
sjrstem  of  nature  aince  man  was  created,— nr 
of  those  depraved  and  innnoral  passions  which 
so  fiwpiently  agitato  and  Gonvulaa  hia  oorpocani 
firama. 
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Let  HI  now  eodMivoiir,  if  we  cu,  to  mib  up  a 
few  of  the  blewiiigi  which  we  eqjoy  from  these 
wile  erraiigeaients  of  our  benefioent  Creator. 
In  oar  bodiee  there  are  reckoned  f46  bmutf  each 
of  them  havinc  forty  difltinct  soopee  or  intentiont, 
and  446  muecTet  for  the  purpose  of  motloo,  eadh 
baring  at  least  ten  several  intentions.  All  theae 
are  ready  every  monent  to  perform  their  func- 
tions; and  every  breath  we  draw,  whether  we 
be  in  motioa  or  at  rest,  asleep  or  awake,  a  hmn 
dred  muscles  at  least  are  in  constant  action.  In 
the  act  of  breathing,  we  respire  at  least  twenty 
times  every  minate{  the  hesrt  exerts  iu musou* 
lar  force  in  propelling  the  blood  into  the  arteries 
•ixty  tiroea  eve^  minute ;  the  stomach  and  al^ 
dominal  muscles  are  every  moment  in  action, 
and  the  curious  little  bones  of  the  ear  are  ever 
ready  to  convey  sensations  of  the  softest  whisper 
tothe  brain.  So  that,  without  an  hyperbole,  or 
the  least  extravagance  of  expression,  it  may 
truly  and  literally  be  said,  that  we  enjoy  m  thot^ 
mmd  bl&nmg*  mmy  mmaite,  and,  consequently, 
sixty  thousand  every  hour,  and  one  milUon  four 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  every  day.  For,  if 
any  one  of  these  numerous  fonctions  were  to 
stop,  or  to  be  interrupted,  pain,  and  even  death 
itself  might  be  induced.  Let  us  ask  the  man 
who  is  gasping  for  breath,  under  an  incurable 
asthma,  or  him  who  is  smarting  aider  the  pain 
of  a  toothache,  or  him  who  has  wounded  a  nerve, 
an  artery,  or  a  vein,  or  him  who  has  dislocated 
his  shoukler-blade,  if  he  would  not  consider  it  as 
a  peculiar  blessing  to  have  the  functions  of  na- 
ture restored  to  tfaejr  original  action  ?  And  if 
one  member  out  of  jomt,  or  one  fimction  out  of 
order,  produces  so  much  pain  and  uneasiness, 
how  grateful  ought  we  to  feel  for  the  thousands 
of  blessings  we  enjoy  every  moment,  while  the 
wheels  of  the  animal  machine  are  moving  on 
with  smoothness  and  harmony !  If  we  consider 
the  nmnber  of  years  during  which  these  blessings 
have  been  contiaued,-i>if  we  consider  the  mer- 
cies received  in  chiUi)M>od,  which  have  been  kmg 
overlooked  or  fbrgotten^^^  we  count  the  many 
nights  which  we  have  passed  in  sound  repose, 
and  the  many  days  we  have  enjoyed  without 
bodily  patn,-^  we  reflect  on  the  numerous  ob- 
jects of  sublimity  and  beauty  with  which  our 
eyes  have  been  delighted,  the  numerous  sounds 
which  have  charmed  our  ears  and  cheered  our 
hearts,  and  the  numerous  gratifications  which 
our  other  senses  have  received ;  if  we  consider 
bow  often  food  has  been  provided  and  adminis- 
tered for  the  nourishment  of  our  bodies,  and 
from  bow  many  visible  and  invisible  dangers  we 
have  been  delivered-^nd,  if  we  jiew  all  these 
countless  blessings  as  proceeding  every  mootent 
from  Him,  '*  whose  hands  have  made  and  fash- 
ioned us,*'  and  who  **  breathed  into  our  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life,**  can  we  forbear  to  recognise 
onr  Ahaigfaty  Benefactor  as  worthy  of  our  su- 
fifMne  affwtion  and  our  most  Uvaly  gratitude? 


**  For  me,  when  I  forget  the  daiUnltbettie;— 
Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fitncy  paint  no  npr^ 
And,  dead  to  Joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat.*' 

Under  an  impression  of  the  diversified  agencies 
of  Divine  Wisdom  which  are  incessantly  contri* 
bating  to  our  enjoyment,  and  of  the  vast  profe> 
siod  of  our  Creator's  beneficence  which  we  be- 
hokl  around  us,  and  experience  every  passing 
hour,  can  we  forbear  exclaiming  with  the  earap* 
tured  poeti— 

"  When  all  thy  merciss,  O  my  God  I 

My  rising  soul  surveys, 
Transported  with  the  vlow,  I*m  tost 

In  wonder,  love,  and  praise. 
Through  every  period  of  my  Itfb 

Tlor goodness  Pll  proclaim; 
And,  after  death,  m  distant  woildf, 

Renew  the  glorious  theme. 
Through  all  eternity  to  Thee 

A  joyful  song  I'U  raise  i 
For,  oh  i  eternity  's  too  short 

To  utter  aO  thy  praise.** 

If,  then,  the  coostnictioii  of  our  bodies,  and 
the  terrestrial  scene  in  which  we  are  placed,  pr^ 
sent  so  many  striking  displays  of  wisdom  and 
benevolence,  what  an  astonishing  and  transport- 
ing scene  of  divine  benignity  wouU  burst  upoo 
the  view,  were  we  permitted  to  explore  those 
more  extensive  proviiioes  of  the  empire  of  Onmi- 
potenoe,  where  physical  and  moral  evil  hav» 
never  shed  their  baleful  infhience  to  interrupt 
the  happiness  of  intellectual  natures !  Could 
we  soar  beyond  the  regions  of  the  planetary 
system;  cookl  we  penetrate  into  that  immensity 
of  worlds  and  beings  which  are  scattered  in 
magnificent  profusion  through  the  boundlesa 
fields  of  ether;  couU  we  draw  aside  the  veil 
which  now  conceals  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
their  physical  economy  toA  arrangements ;  oodd 
we  bebokl  their  inhabitants  arrayed  in  robes  of 
beauty,  with  ecstatic  joy  beaming  fit>m  their 
countenances,  basking  perpetually  in  the  regions 
of  bliss,  united  to  one  another  by  indissoluble 
bands  of  love  and  affection,  without  the  least 
apprehension  of  evil,  or  of  an  interruption  to 
their  eqjoyments ;  and  looking  forward  with  con- 
fidence to  an  interminable  succession  of  delighted 
existence;  could  we  retrace  the  history  of  their 
Creator's  dispensations  towards  them  since  the 
first  moment  of  their  existence,  and  the  peculiar 
displays  of  divine  glory  and  benignity,  that  may 
occasionally  be  eidiibited  to  their  view,— it  is 
more  thanprobablC)  that  all  the  displays  of  wis- 
dom and  benevolence  which  we  now  behold,  nu- 
merous as  they  are,  wouM  be  thrown  completely 
into  the  shade,  and  that  this  worid  would  appear 
only  as  a  Laxar-house,  when  compared  with  the 
bright  and  transporting  scenes  of  the  celestial 
worUs.  This  we  are  infidlibly  led  to  conclude, 
in  regard  to  a  certain  class  erf*  intelligences  in 
the  fbture  state,  by  the  express  declarations  of 
Scripture.  For  thus  it  is  wrtMen,  "  Eye  hath 
not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into 
the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  Qcd  hath 
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prepwed  IbrlhflHi  thai  love  Un.**  Aad  if  re- 
norstod  men  abal  experience  ludi  wperior  en- 
jojnxuiU  in  the  eternal  «rorld|  there  can  be  no 
4iottbt  that  all  tfaeee  inteUigenoea,  in  every  region, 
who  have  retained  tbair  prinulive  intef^tj,  are 
at  thifl  Booient  in  the  poaaeaeien  of  aimilar 
tranaporting  enieyaMntB.  It  nust,  therefore, 
have  an  additional  tendency  to  elevate  our  afiec- 
tiona  to  the  SiiprciBW  InteUigenoe,  when  we 
view  Him  not  only  communicating  happineaa  to 
the  varioua  tribes  of  beings  which  people  our 
globe,  but  also  distributing  streams  of  felicity  in 
boundlem  prafimon,  among  the  inhabitants  of 
imnumbered  worlds 

I  shaU  now  conclude  my  iUuatrmtioaB  of  this 
topic,  by  eaUbiting  a  few  instances  of  the  wis- 
dom and  goodness  of  Qcd  as  delineated  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures. 

"  The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mer- 
cies are  over  all  his  works  He  stretched  forth 
the  heaireaa,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth, 
and  fonneth  the  apartt  ef  man  within  him.  He 
planted  die  ear,  and  formed  the  eye ;  and  he 
breathed  into  e«r  nestrilB  the  breath  of  life.  In 
has  hand  as  the  soul  ef  every  living  thing,  and  the 
breath  of  all  mankind.  With  him  is  wisdom  and  • 
•trenglh,  and  his  undewtanding  is  infinite.  He 
is  wonderfiil  in  counsel,  and  eyneHinnt  in  working. 
He  hath  established  the  world  by  his  wisdom, 
and  stretebed  out  the  heavens  by  bis  understand- 
ing. O  the  depth  of  the  ttohes  both  of  the  wi»- 
dom  and  the  knowledge  of  God!  how  unasaroh*- 
Ue  are  his  operations,  and  has  ways  past  finding 
out !  He  causelii  the  vapoum  to  ascend  fitsn 
the  ends  of  the  earth ;  he  biodeth  up  the  wa- 
ters in  his  thick  cfouds,  and  the  okiud  is  not 
rent  under  them.  He  hath  compassed  the  wa- 
ters  with  bounds,  u^til  the  day  and  night  come 
to  an  end.  He  visiteth  the  earth  aiKi  water- 
eth  it ,  he  greatly  enricheth  it  with  rivers ;  he 
prepareth  com  for  its  inhabitants ;  he  water- 
eth  the  ridges  thereof  abundantly ;  he  aettleth 
the  furrows  thereof;  he  maketh  it  soft  with 
showors  ;  he  bleeseth  the  springing  thereof;  he 
crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  his 
paths  drop  fotness.  The  pastures  are  clothed 
with  flocks ;  the  valleys  are  covered  over  with 
com,  and  the  little  hills  are  encircled  with  joy.*^ 

**  He  sendeth  the  aprings  into  the  valleys 
which  run  among  the  hiDs ;  they  give  drink  to 
every  beast  of  the  field.  Beside  these  springs 
the  fowls  of  heaven  have  their  habitation,  which 
sing  among  the  branches.  He  causeth  the  grass 
lo  grow  for  the  catUe,  and  herb  for  the  service  of 
man ;  and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of 
man,  and  oil  that  maketh  his  face  to  shine,  and 
bread  that  strengtheneth  his  heart.  He  planted 
the  tall  trees  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  where 

*  In  this,  and  several  other  quotations  firom  tiie 
Scriptures,  the  literal  Tendering  from  the  Hebrew  is 
Bubititmed  In  place  of  tlM  common  translation,  and 
the  iuBplwmmraie  fteqnently  omitted. 


the  binb  make  their  nealt«a^  the  atarioi  Mr 
dwellinga.  The  high  hills  are  a  refiige  for  the 
wild  goats,  and  the  rocha  for  the  conies.  He 
Mnted  the  BMton  for  wsassns,  and  the  snn  to 


appointed 

enUghten  the  world; 
tain  for  the  night,  till  the  sun  ariee,  when  mmi 
goeth  forth  to  his  work  and  to  his  labour  till  the 
evening.  How  manifold  are  iky  works,  O  Lord  I 
In  wiscbm  hast  thou  made  them  all;  the  earth  ii 
fidl  of  tl^  riches;  ao  is  the  great  and  wide  eea^ 
wherein  are  things  creeping  innumerahfo,  both 
small  and  great  beasts.  These  aU  wait  upon  thee, 
that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  in  dve 
ssMon.  Thou  givast  them — they  gather ;  thsu 
openeet  thine  hand— chey  are  fiUed  with  good. 
Thou  hidest  thy  foee-~they  are  troubled ;  thoa 
sendest  iwth  thy  spirit—they  are  created;  and 
theu  venewest  the  fooe  of  the  earth.  The  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever;  Jehovah  diall 
rejoice  in  all  his  works.  He  is  Lord  of  beaveo 
and  earth ;  he  giveth  to  all,  life,  and  breath,  and 
all  things ;  he  iMth  made  of  one  bfood  all  natioM 
of  men,  to  dwell  on  all  the  feoeof  the  earth ;  and 
hath  determined  the  tisaes  before  appoinied,  ami 
the  bounds  of  their  habitation.  For  in  him  we 
live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being.  I  will  aing 
unto  Jehovah  as  long  as  I  lire;  I  will  sing  pcd^ 
ees  to  my  God,  while  I  have  my  being;  I  will 
otter  abundantly  the  memory  of  his  great  good- 
ness, and  apeak  of  all  bis  wondrous  worka.'' 

The  inspired  writers  rise  tostill  higher  sIraiM 
when  they  eelebrato  the  Divine  Gtoodneos  in  rs- 
ference  to  our  eteraal  sahwtion. 

<*Praiseye  Jehovah,  for  Jehovah  is  good;  be 
remembered  us  in  our  low  estate;  for  his  msscy 
endureth  for  ever.  I  will  praise  thee,  O  Lord, 
my  Gtod,  tmtk  all  rngf  heart,  and  I  will  gk>rifytlqr 
name  for  evermore ;  for  great  is  thy  mercy  toward 
me,  and  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  firom  tlM 
lowest  hell.  God  so  loved  the  worki,  that  he 
gave  his  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoooever  be- 
heveth  on  him  sbouU  not  perish,  but  have  ever- 
lasting life.  He  sent  an  angel  from  the  celeadal 
gkx-y  to  announce  his  birth ;  and  amuhitude  of 
the  heavenly  host  to  proclaim,  Glory  to' God  m 
the  highest,  peaee  on  earth,  and  good  will  to 
men.  He  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered 
him  up  for  us  all— and  shall  he  not  with  him  alao 
freely  give  us  aU  thmgs?  Blessed  be  the  Ged 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jeaus  Christ,  who  bath 
bleesed  us  with  all  spiritual  bleasings  in  heavenly 
things  in  Ohrist ;  in  whom  we  have  redemption 
tlvougb  his  bkxxl,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  ac- 
cording to  the  riches  of  his  grace. — Bleas  the 
Lord,  O  my  soul,  and  all  diat  is  within  me  blest 
his  holy  name ;  who  forgiveth  all  thine  inkpiities, 
who  healeth  aU  thy  diseases ;  who  redeeaseih  thy 
tife  from  desmiotion,  and  crowneth  thee  with  kw- 
ing kindnem  and  tender  mercies.  Asthsheaveo 
is  high  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy 
toward  them  that  fear  him.  The  mercy  of  Je- 
hovah is  from  evei 
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Ihem  Am  fear  him ;  wad  bis  rightaooRMm  onto 
childrea's  chiUrea.  Many,OLrf>rd,inyGod,are 
Ihj  wond«rful  worlw,  which  thoa  haft  done,  and 
thy  thoughts  to  im  ward ;  they  cannot  bo  reckoned 
ttp  in  order  laMo  thee ;  if  I  wouU  declare  and 
•peak  of  them,  they  are  more  than  can  be  num- 
bered.^I  will  pr^iee  thee,  for  I  am  (earfblly  and 
wonderfiiJly  made:  marveUoin  are  thy  works. 
How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  (or  designs) 
towards  ne,  O  Gh>d !  how  great  is  the  sum  of 
them !  If  I  shouU  count  them,  they  are  more 
in  number  than  (he  sand/' 

Thus  it  appears,  that  both  the  system  of  na- 
ture, and  the  system  of  revelation,  concur  in 
eihUkiting  the  wisdom  and  beoeToleace  U*  the 
Deity  as  calculated  to  excite  the  hi^iest  degree 
of  ardent  affection  in  the  minds  of  the  whole  in- 
telligent creation.  If  an  atom  of  gratitude  is 
due  to  an  earthly  beneiactor»  it  is  impossible  to 
set  bounds  to  that  aliection  and  gratitude  which 
ought  inoswssBtly  to  rise  in  our  hearts  towards 
the  Creat<jr  of  the  universe,  who  is  the  **  Father 
cf  mercies,  and  the  Ood  of  all  ooosolation.*' 
And,  therefore,  we  need  not  wonder,  that  **  holy 
men  of  old,"  whose  minds  were  orerpowered 
with  this  sacred  emotion,  broke  out  into  language 
which  wodd  be  deemed  extravagant,  by  the  (ri^pd 
moralisti  of  the  present  age.  Under  a  sense  of 
the  unbounded  k»ve  and  goodness  of  God,  the 
psalmist  felt  his  heart  elated,  and  formed  these 
pious  resolutions :  "  Seven  times  a  day  will  I 
praise  thee,  O  Lord !  At  midnight  will  I  rise  to 
give  thanks  to  thee,  because  of  thy  righteous 
precepts,  I  will  rejoice  in  the  way  of  thy  pre- 
cepts, as  much  as  in  aU  riches.  The  law  of  thy 
mouth  is  better  unto  me  than  thousands  of  gold 
and  silver.  Oh,  how  I  love  thy  law !  it  is  my 
meditation  all  the  day.  I  will  speak  of  thy  tes- 
timonies before  kings,  and  will  not  be  aslutmed 
of  thy  commandments.  Whom  have  I  in  heaven 
but  thee  ?  and  (here  is  iKme  upon  earth  that  I 
desire  beside  (hee.  As  the  hart  panteth  after 
the  brooks  of  water,  so  panteth  my  soul  after 
thee,  O  God  T'  Under  similar  emotions,  the 
Apostle  Paul  exclaims,  **I  am  persuaded  (hat 
neither  death,  nor  lifo,  nor  angels,  nor  principal- 
ities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  AaA  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 


SECTIOK  V. 

on  THB  MKBOT  AMD  PATIKIICX  OF  OOD. 

Anolber  feature  in  the  divine  character,  which 
is  peculiarly  calculated  to  excite  admiration,  a^ 
feotion,  and  gratitude,  is  the  nurcjf  and  paliimos 

Merey  has  its  source  in  the  divine  goodness, 
nd  on/  be  oonsidsrsd  as  a  particular  modifica- 


ticn  of  the  benevolence  <lf  the  Deity.  Qoodnoft 
is  the  gmua^  mercy  the  ^peoiet.  The  goodneii 
of  God  extends  to  all  (he  creatures  he  has  formed^ 
of  whatever  description  or  character,— to  the 
fowb  of  the  air,  the  fishes  of  the  sea,  the  micr^ 
soopic  animakuk,  and  the  most  wicked  class  of 
human  beings,  as  well  as  to  angels,  archangels, 
and  other  superior  intelligences.  Mercy  ca» 
have  a  reference  only  to  (hose  who  have  sinned 
against  their  Maker,  and  rendered  themselvee 
unworthy  of  his  fovours.  It  oonsis(s  in  the  be> 
stewment  of  blessings  upon  those  who  have  foi^ 
foited  every  daim  to  them,  and  have  rendered 
themselves  obnoxious  to  punishment.  It  cannot 
be  exercised  toward  **  the  angeb  who  have  kept 
their  first  estate,"  or  towards  any  other  dais  oC 
holy  inteltigences,  because  they  do  not  stand  im 
need  of  its  exercise.— The  patmmee  or  ftrbfim 
onoc  of  God,  is  that  attribute  of  his  nature  which 
oonsists  in  his  bearing  long  with  sinners,  and 
refraining  from  inflictifig  d^rved  puniihment, 
notwithstanding  their  iJnpenitenoe,  and  kn^ 
continued  provocations. 

These  attributes  are  eekiom  displayed,  in  our 
worU,  by  one  nmn,  or  class  of  men,  towards 
another.  Instead  of  clemency,  mercy,  and  for* 
bearance,  we  find  in  the  character  of  mankind^ 
as  delineated  in  the  page  of  history,  the  prine»> 
pie  of  rfvengt  operating  more  powerfoUy  than 
almost  any  other  disposition ;  and,  therefore, 
when  any  striking  instance  of  men^  and  k>ng» 
suffering  n  exhibited  in  human  conduct,  we  are 
disposed  to  wonder  at  it,  and  to  admire  it  as  an 
extraordinary  moral  phenomenon.  When  we  b^ 
hoU  a  personnge  who  is  possessed  of  every  de- 
gree of  moral  and  phjrsical  power  for  crushing  his 
enemies— yet  remainmg  calm  and  tranquil,  and 
A>rbearing  to  execute  deserved  punishment,  nol* 
withstanding  repeated  insults  and  injuries,  we 
are  led  to  admire  such  qualities,  as  indicating  a 
c«r(ain  degree  of  greatness  and  benevolenoe  off 
mind.  On  this  principle,  we  admire  the  for- 
bearance of  David,  the  anointed  king  of  Israel, 
towards  Saul,  his  bitterest  enemy,  when  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  skying  him  at  the  cave  of  B»- 
gedi ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  was  sleeping  ia 
a  trench  at  Hachtla;— and  at  the  clemency 
which  he  exercised  Uwards  Shimei,  who  had 
cursed  and  insulted  him,  and  treated  him  most 
reproachfully.  On  the  same  principle,  we  ad- 
mire the  conduct  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  a  roan 
of  known  courage  and  honour,  towards  a  certain 
rash,  hot-headed  youth.  Being  very  injuriously 
treated  by  this  impertinent  mortal,  who  next  pro- 
ceeded to  €katteng9  him,  and,  on  his  refiisal,  spi| 
eo  him,  and  that  too  in  public  ; — the  knight  ta- 
king out  his  handkerchiei;  with  great  calmness, 
made  him  only  this  reply :  "  Toung  man,  if  I 
could  as  easily  wipe  your  blood  from  my  oon- 
■cience,  as  I  can  this  injury  fimn  ntiy  face,  I 
would  this  moment  take  away  your  life." 

In  order  to  eodiibit  the  mercy  aad  Ioiif-au(» 

to 
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•hrin^  of  the  Deity  in  ihehr  true  light,  let  tu  con- 
-«ider,  for  a  moment,  some  of  the  leading  features 
in  the  conduct  and  the  character  of  mankind  »^ 
Whether  we  go  back  to  the  remoie  ages  of  an- 
^ui^,  or  review  the  present  mot  al  slate  of  the 
lafaabitantsof  oar  globe,  we  shall  And  (be  fol- 
lowing, among  other  similar  irairs,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  great  mass  of  ibis  world*i!  population  ; 
^—jin  ntUr  JbrgetfnlntM  of  Chdy  mtd  the  preoa- 
Ume9  of  ahominabie  idohtriet.  Though  an  in?i- 
«ible  and  omnipotent  energy  may  be  clearly  per- 
ceived in  that  majestic  machinery  by  -vhich  the 
Vault  of  heaven  appears  to  be  whirled  round  our 
Ijlobefrom day  today  ;  and  though  every  retom- 
hig  season  proclaims  the  exuberant  goodness  of 
Ihat  Being  who  arranged  our  terrestrial  habltt- 
tioa,— ^et,  of  the  great  majority  of  human  beings 
that  have  hithorto  Existed,  or*  now  exist,  it  may 
«vith  trttfh  be  laid,  tb«t  **  God  is  not  in  all  their 
llioiights,  and  the  fear  of  God  is  not  before  their 
eyes."  And  how  grovelling  have  been  the  coo- 
eepHoils  of  those  who  have  professed  to  ofibr 
their  adorations  to  a  superior  Intelligence !  Thet 
have  changed  the  glory  of  the  inconuptiMe  God 
faMo  an  image  made  IBce  to  corruptible  man,  and 
iMve  hfvested  with  the  attributes  of  divinity  a 
Mock  of  marble,  the  stock  of  a  tree,  a  stttpid  ox, 
and  a  crawling  reptile  :  to  which  they  have  paid 
that  worship  uid  homage  whidi  were  due  to  the 
Almighty  MtJter  of  heaven  and  earth.— Bfa»- 
fhtmy  and  impiety  is  toother  characteristic  of 
llio  majority  of  our  species.  How  many  have 
there  been  of  our  wretcheiirace  in  all  ages,  and 
how  many  are  there  in  the  present  age,  who 
**  set  their  mouths  against  the  heavens  in  their 
biasphemoos  talk,"  and  "  dare  defy  the  Omnipo- 
tent to  arms!**  They  say  to  God,  "Depart 
fiom  us,  for  we  desire  not  the  knowledge  of  thy 
ways  :  What  is  the  Almighty,  that  we  should 
■erve  him  ?  aiMi  what  profit  should  we  have,  if 
Hre  prfiy  unto  bim  ?"  While  bis  hand  is  making 
their  pulse  to  beat,  and  their  hings  to  play,  atad 
while  he  is  distnbuting  to  them  com,  and  wine, 
4ad  fruits  in  rich  abundance,  they  are  blasphe- 
ming his  venerable  Majesty,  and  prostituting, 
these  very  blessings  for  the  purpose  of  pouring 
dishonour  on  his  name. 

The  SaboUcal  paamons  which  men  have  ^is- 
l^ayed  towards  one  another,  is  another  striking 
trait  in  their  character.  War  has  been  their 
employment  and  their  delight  in  every  age. 
Thousands  of  rational  beings  of  the  same  spe- 
cies have  set  themselves  in  array  against  thou- 
sands, and  have  levelled  at  each  other  spears,  and 
Arrows,  and  darts,  and  musquetry,  and  cannon, 
and  every  other  instrument  of  destruction,  tiU 
legs  and  arms,  and  skulls,  and  i>rains,  were  min- 
gled with  the  dust— -till  the  earth  was  drenched 
with  human  gore — till  cities,  and  towns,  and 
villages,  wero  tumbled  into  ruins,  or  given  up  as 
h  prey  to  the  devouring  flames — wtd  tUl  the 
Itounties  of  ProvideDCo,  which  Gh>d  had  provi- 


^led  for  man  ami  beast,  v^re  destrovHi,  and 
trampled  down  as  (he  mire  of  the  streets.  And| 
i«bat  adds  to  \\w  enormity  of  9Uih  drt^adful  pas* 
sions,  they  have  uf^en  had  the  effrontery  to  itti- 
plore  the  assistance  vf  the  God  of  merry  in  this 
work  of  horror  and  desttticiton.  When,  to  all 
these  abominable  dispotitions  and  pructicra,  wft 
add,  the  the  numerous  other  actn  of  aTrocityi 
that  are  daily  committed  in  every  quart tM^  of  tho 
world, — the  oppression  anJ  injustice  whieh  tbo 
poor,  the  widow,  and  ihefaiherleKshav^  snflerod 
from  the  over  v» helming  hand  of  power  ;  thepor- 
a|;cutions  which  tyranny  has  inflicted  on  the  se- 
lect few,  who  have  raised  their  voices  againit 
such  abominations ;  the  falsehood,  and  treachery, 
and  peijury,  which  are  rampant  in  evety  land  , 
the  leviil  and  unnatural  crimes  that  are  doily 
committed  \  the  thefls,  and  murders,  and  asiaa- 
sinations,  that  are  incessantly  perpetrating  in 
somo  one  region  of  the  world  or  another ;  tha 
haughty  pride  and  arrogance  which  so  many  of 
the  puny  sons  of  men  ai»sume ;  the  murmoringa 
and  complainings  at  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, and  the  base  ingratitude  with  which  the 
knajority  of  mankind  receive  the  ^bounties  of 
heaven ; — and  when  we  consider,  for  how  many 
thousands  of  years  these  abominabla  dispositiona 
have  been  displayed,  we  have  reason  to  wonder 
that  condign  punishment  is  not  speedily  executed, 
and  that  the  Almighty  does  not  interpose  his 
omnipotence,  to  shatter  this  globe  to  atonu,  and 
to  bury  its  inhabitants  in  the  gulf  of  overlastiiig 
oblivion.  •  ' 

Tet,  notwithstanding  these  depraved  and  un- 
grateful dispositions  ;  notwithstanding  that  this 
spacious  world,  which  was  erected  for  a  templa 
to  the  Deity,  has  been  turned  into  a  temple  of 
idols,  its  seas  and  rivers  stained,  and  its  fields 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  millions  of  human 
beings,  and  its  cities  transformed  into  a  sink  of 
moral  pollution ;  in  spite  of  all  these  innunierable 
and  aggravated  provocations,  the  God  of  heaven 
Mill  exercises  his  mercy,  loog-sufiTering,  and  foi^ 
bearance.  He  impels  the  earth  in  its  aimual  and 
diurnal  cotn^e,  to  bring  about  the  interchanges 
of  day  and  night,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  tho 
seasons  ;  he  makes  his  sun  to  arise  on  the  world,  * 
to  cheer  the  nations  with  his  light  and  heat ;  he 
sends  his  rains,  to  refi-esh  the  fields,  both  of 
•*  the  just,  and  of  the  ur^u$t  f*  he  causes  the 
trees,  the  herbs,  and  the  flowers,  to  bud  and  blos- 
som every  returning  spring ;  he  ripens  the  fields  in 
harvest ;  he  crot^rns  the  year  with  his  bounty,  and 
encircles  the  little  hills  with  rejoicing.  Instead 
of  *'  sending  forth  his  mighty  wrnds,'*  in  inces- 
sant storms  and  hurricanes,  to  tear  up  whole 
forests  by  their  roots,  and  to  lay  waste  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  he  fans  the  groves  and  the 
lawns  with  gentle  breezes,  and  odoriferous  gales. 
Instead  of  opening  the  cataracU  of  heaven,  and 
dashing  down  overwhelming  torrents,  to  doluM 
the  plainsj  and  fhistrate  the  hopes  of  nan^  im 
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fi(h«Mt^  pvelMd  grouDii  with  gsatla  show^ 
en,  M  if  Um^  proceeded  from  «  watering-pot. 
Ijistead  of  ooa Suing  oureeneitive  enjoyments  to 
bte^d  and  water,  as  if  we  were  the  tenants  of  a 
jail,  be  has  strewed  our  gardens  and  fields  with 
every  variety  of  luxuriant  delicacies,  to  gratify 
%weiy  appetite.  Instead  of  directing  the  light- 
nings to  set  OD  fire  the  mountains,  and  to  level 
our  cities  to  the  ground,  and  the  thunders  to  rdl 
incessantly  around  us,  he  commands  this  terrific 
meteor  to  visit  us  only  at  distant  intervals,  and 
in  its  gentler  operations,  just  u>  remind  us  what 
trenendoos  instruments  of  destructioahe  is  cat> 
pable  of  wielding,  and  that  we  ought  to  '<  be  still 
and  know  that  He  is  God,*' and  that  "he  has 
punished  us  less  than  our  iniquities  deserve." 
O  that  man  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  mer- 
cy, and  for  his  loog-fufiering  towards  the  chi^ 
dren  of  men  ! 

This  character  of  GM  hMptcuUar  to  hknaeif, 
•jkI  cannot  be  supposed  to  belong,  onless  in  a 
very  inferior  degree,  to  any  created  inteUigence. 
Were  the  meekest  man  that  ever  i^ppeared  on  the 
th^tfe  of  our  world— or  were  even  one  of  the 
highest  inteUigeooes  in  hsaven  to-  be  invested 
with  a  portion  of  the  attribute  of  omniscient; 
oeuld  be  penetrate,  at  one  glance,  over  all  that 
hemisphere  of  our  globe  oo  which  the  sup  shines, 
•nd,  «t  the  next  gumce,  survey  the  other  hemi- 
fphere  which  is  enveloped  in  darkness ;  coqld  his 
•ye  pieice  into  the  secret  chambers  of  every  babi- 
lAtion  of  human  beings,  in  every  city,  and  towp, 
wad  village,  and  especiaUy  into  those  haunts  where 


I  are  veiled  by  the  diades  of  night  froqi 
every  human  eye ;  could  he  behold  at  one  glance 
•U  the  abominations  that  are  hourly  perpetrating 
in  every  region  of  the  world — ihie  pagan  woiw 
fdiippers  in  Thibet  and  Hindostan,  performing 
their  cruel  and  execrable  rites — ^the  wheels  of 
Juggernaut  crushing  to  death  its  wretched  dev<^ 
teas  the  human  victims  which  are  tortured  and 
aacrificed,  to  gratify  the  ferocity  of  some  bar- 
barous chie^the  savage  hordes  of  New  Zea^ 
Itod,  (basting  oo  the  flesh  of  their  fellow-mea, 
whom  they  have  cruelly  butchered,  and  drinking 
their  blood  out  of  huoukn  skulls — the  Indians  of 
America,  tearing  with  pincers  the  flesh  of  their 
prisoners,  and  enjoying  a  diabolical  pleasure  m 
beholding  their  torments— 4he  haughty  inquisi- 
Utn  of  Spain  insulting  their  devoted  victims, 
in  the  name  of  the  mercifid  Saviour,  and  prepar- 
iig  tortures,  and  stakes,  and  flames  for  their  de- 
•trueiion— the  assassin  plunging  his  dagger  into 
his  aeiRhbour's  bosom— the  midnight  robber  ear 
tering  mto  the  abode  of  honest  industry,  stran- 
gliog  lis  inmates,  and  carrying  off  their  treasures 
«*the  kidnapper  tearing  the  poor  African  fi'onv 
Ms  wife  Mid  ehildren,  aad  native  land— the  uft- 
Miag  planter  and  overseer  huhing  his  degraded 
el«ves^yraois  and  persecutors  dragging  "  the 
■aeelient  ones  of  the  earth**  to  prisons,  to  dnm^ 
ffumutud  to  gibbeCs— Che mlevotent  and  e^r 


vious  man  devising  schemes  for  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  his  neighbour— the  mutinou^ 
crew,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  rising  up  again^ 
their  superiors,  slashing  them  with  their  sabres, 
and  plunging  their  bodies  into  the  deep— the 

Semester  ruining  a  whole  family  by  a  throw- of 
e  dice— the  skeptic  sporting  with  the  mos^ 
sacred  truths — the  atheist  attempting  to  defy  the 
Omnipotent — the  prostitute  wallowing  in  the 
mire  of  uncleanness — the  drunkard  blaspheming 
the  God  of  heaven  in  his  midnight  revels — ni>- 
merous  tribes  of  human  beings,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  dashing  out  each  other's  brains  in 
mutual  combat — hypocritical  professors  of  reli- 
gion, harbouring  malice  and  revenge  against  their 
brethren— and  thousands  of  other  iniquitous 
scenes  which  are  daily  presented  before  the  pure 
eyes  of  Omniscience ;  could  he  behold  all  the 
abominable  acts  of  this  description  which  are 
perpetrated  on  the  surface  of  our  globe,  in 
the  course  of  a  nngle  day^  and  were  the  elements 
under  his  control,  for  executing  condign  punish- 
ment on  transgressors,- it  is  more  than  probable, 
that,  before  another  day  dawned  upon  the  world, 
the  great  globe  we  inhabit  would  be  shattered  to 
its  centre,  and  enveloped  in  devouring  flames. 
For  no  finite  intelligence  could  refrain  his  in- 
dignation for  a  length  of  years,  or  could  pene- 
trate into  all  the  reasons,  why  '*  sentence  against 
mo  evil  work  should  not  be  ipeedify  executed  ;** 
why  the  murderer  should  not  be  arrested  by  death 
beK>re  his  hand  is  lifled  up  to  strike ;  why  th^ 
tyrant  should  not  be  cut  off  before  his  victinp 
are  secured ;  and  why  the  slave  shouM  be  doom- 
ed to  drag  out  so  many  long  ybars  under  the  rod 
of  a  relentless  master.  But  God  beholds  ajl 
these  actions  in  all  their  bearings  and  relations  ' 
to  the  plan  of  his  government,  and  in  all  their 
eternal  consequences  ;  and  beholding  them,  he 
"  keeps  silence,"  and  refrains  from  execotin| 
immediate  and  deserved  punishment. 

This  part  of  the  divine  character,  when  seri- 
ously considered,  is  calculated  to  excite  strong 
emotions  of  admiration  and  wonder  :  and  these 
emotions  must  be  raised  to  their  highest  pitch, 
when  we  consider  the  many  instruments  of  ven- 
geance which  are  every  moment  wielded  by  the 
band  of  the  Almighty.  If  forbearance  wer* 
owing  to  in^fenee,  or  a  want  of  means  for  the 
infliction  of  retributive  justice,  our  admiratioa 
wouki  cease.  But  all  the  elemenU)  of  nature  are 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Governor  of 
the  universe ;  and,  in  a  thousand  modes  incom- 
prehensible by  us,  He  could  mske  them  iho  in- 
strumMils  of  his  vengeance  to  chastise  a  guilty 
world.  '*  For  in  his  hand  is  the  soul  of  every 
living  thing,  and  the  breath  of  all  mankind.**  Let 
us  OQOsider,  for  a  little,  some  of  those  agents 
whidi  lie  within  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  in 
ifae  systepi  of  nature. 

Of  all  the  elenients  of  nature,  there  is  none 
Q)ore  delightful  and  beautiful  in  its  effects  thai 
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llfte.  **  Traly  the  light  it  tweet,  and  apleatant 
thing  it  it  for  the  eyet  to  behold  the  tun."  It 
diffueee  a  thoutand  thades  of  o^oaring  orer  thto 
hiUt,  the  ralea,  the  rivers,  aod  the  bouodUest  deep, 
and  opene  to  our  view  the  glorious  host  of  hea- 
Ten.  Yet  this  ddighifui  visitant,  bj  a  slight 
Modification,  from  the  hand  of  Ooioipolence,  it 
capable  <^  being  transformed  into  the  most  de- 
ttructive  element  in  nature.  Light  flies  from  the 
tun  at  the  rale  of  200,000  miles  in  a  second  of 
time ;  and  it  is  owing  to  its  partides  being  al- 
nott  infinitely  small,  that  we  feel  no  iDConveni- 
eooe  fitwn  their  rapid  velocity.  But,  were  the 
Creator  to  condense  several  millions  of  these 
particlet  into  one,  or  impel  them  with  a  stiU 
greater  velocity,  the  solid  crust  of  otir  globe 
would  be  perforated  and  shattered  in  every  point 
ky  this  celestial  artillery,  and  itt  inhabitantt 
would  toon  be  battered  to  atomt. 

Again,  the  aimo9phere  which  surrounds  ut, 
and  in  which  we  live  and  breathe ;  which  con- 
taint  the  principles  of  life ;  which  &nt  ut  with 
ift  gentle  galea,  aod  wafts  to  our  eart  the  har- 
moniet  of  mutio — it  capable  of  being  converted 
into  an  intlrument  of  terror  and  destruction.  It 
it  composed  chiefly  o^  two  diflferent  ingredientt ; 
vne  at  thete  it  the  principle  of  flame^ — and  if 
the  other  ingredient  were  eitracted  from  the  at^ 
Botphere,  aod  thit  principle  left  to  exert  itt  na- 
tive energy  without  control,  instantly  the  forettt 
would  be  in  a  blaze ;  the  hardest  meialt,  and  the 
mott  aolid  rockt,  would  melt  like  wax;  the  wa- 
tert  of  the  ocean  would  add  fuel  to  the  raging 
element ;  aod,  in  a  few  minutet,  the  whole  ex- 
pante  <^  our  globe  would  be  enveloped  in  one 
devouring  flame. 

Again,  the  globe  on  which  we  retide  it  whirl- 
ing rounid  its  axis  eveiy  twenty-four  hours,  and 
is  carried  round  the  tun  with  a  ttill  greater  ve- 
locity. Should  that  Almighty  arm  which  first 
impelled  it  in  itt  career,  cause  these  motions 
suddenly  to  ceate,  mountains  would  be  tumbled 
into  the  sea,  forests  torn  up  by  their  roots,  cities 
ovmthrown  and  demolished,  all  nature  would  be 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  terror  and  destruction 
would  overwhelm  the  inhabitants  of  the  world. 
Not  only  the  stopping  of  the  earth^s  motions, 
but  even  a  new  direction  given  to  its  axis  of  ro- 
tation, would  be  productive  of  the  most  &tal 
eAects.  The  earth's  axis  at  present  is  directed 
to  certain  points  of  the  heavens,  firom  which  it 
never  deviates,  but  in  a  very  small  degree  ;  but 
were  the  hand  of  Omnipotence  to  bend  it  so  as 
to  make  it  point  in  a  dtflTereol  direction,  the  ocean 
wouU  abandon  its  present  bed,  and  overflow  the 
land  ;  and  a  second  universal  deluge  wouU  over- 
whelm idl  the  moonments  of  human  grandeur, 
•ad  aweep  the  earth't  inhabitantt  into  a  watery 
grave. 

Again,  not  only  the  elementt  which  immedi- 
ately tornwrnd  ut,  but  even  celettial  bediet  which 
art  jmt  now  inviiible  to  our  sig^t,  and  removed 


to  the  dittanoe  of  a  thoutand  minioai  at  flridi^ 
might  be  employed  at  minittera  of  vengeance* 
There  are  at  least  a  htmdred  eometi  connected 
with  the  tolar  tyttem,  which  are  moving  in  att 
directions,  and  crotsing  the  orbits  of  the  eartbt 
and  the  other  planets.  Were  the  orbit  of  one  of 
these  bodies,  in  its  approach  to  the  sun,  to  be 
bent  in  a  dh^ection  to  that  of  the  earth,  the  moal 
alarming  f^enomena  would  be  exhibited  in  the 
heavens.  ^A  ruddy  globe,  larger  in  appearance 
than  the  moon,  wooki  first  announce  terror  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth— every  day  thb  terrifie 
object  wouM  increase  in  size,  till  it  appeared  to 
fill  the  celestial  hemisphere  with  its  Iremendoot 
disk ;— the  light  of  the  sun  woukl  be  eclipsed^ 
the  stars  would  disappear— the  ocean  would  be 
thrown  into  violent  agitation,  and  tost  its  biHows 
to  the  doude— the  earth  would  *'  reel  to  and  fiti, 
like  a  drunkard^'— and  universal  jJarm  and  con- 
fusion wouk)  seize  upon  all  the  tribes  of  the  liv* 
ing  worM .  At  length,  this  tremendout  orb  would 
approach  with  accelerated  velocity,  and,  ttriking 
the  earth  with  a  enA,  at  if  heaven  and  earth 
had  buret  atunder,  wookl  shiver  the  globe  int» 
fimgmentt,  and  fbr  ever  extominate  Uw  race  of 
man* 

It  will  at  once  be  admitted,  by  every  oae  wh» 
•cknowledget  (he  incettant  agency  of  a  Supreme 
Being  in  the  movementt  of  the  oniverte,  that  ao^ 
one,  or  aH  of  thete  efTectt  combined,  are  withift 
the  compaM  of  Omnipotence ;  and  not  only  to^ 
but  they  might  all  be  accompKidied  with  terrifie 
energy  in  the  course  of  a  few  moments.  If  puny 
man,  by  hit  mechanieal  dexterity,  can  suddenly 
ttop  a  stupendous  machine  wbKh  he  has  put  in 
motion — if  he  can  impel  red-hot  ballt  at  the  rat* 
of  600  miles  an  hour— if  he  can  extract  the  oxy- 
gen from  a  small  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
cause  it  to  set  on  fire  the  hardest  metallic  sdS^ 
stances— we  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment,  that^ 
with  infinitely  greater  ease,  the  Almighty  could 
ttop  the  earth  in  its  career,  teparate  the  compo- 
nent parte  of  the  atmosphere,  tet  on  fire  the 
foundations  of  the  moimtains,  or  impel  the  bias- 
ing comet  towards  the  earth,  to  crash  it  to  atom*. 
That  God  has  been  a  constant  spectrlor  of  the 
wickedness  of  man  for  four  thousand  years ;  thai 
he  has,  during  all  that  period,  wielded  in  his 
hands  so  many  terrific  ministers  of  vengeance  ; 
and  that  he  has  hitherto  refrained  firom  executing 
deserved  punishment  on  the  workers  of  biquity 
—is,  therefore,  a  striking  evidence  that  his  mercy 
is  infinite,  and  that  he  it  **  k>ag-euflfering  and 
alow  to  anger,  not  willing  that  any  thouM  peritb, 
but  that  all  thould  come  to  repentance." 

It  wouU,  however,  be  a  motl  unwarrantahk 
eonclotion,  from  thit  circumttanoe,  to  imagine 
that  God  behoMs  with  indiflference  the  tcenee  of 
iniquity  that  are  hourly  preteoted  before  him.  la 
order  to  thow  that  he  it  not  an  unconceiaed  tpeo* 
tator  of  the  ways  of  men,  and  that  the  in^tro* 
nenta  of  puniihiBent  are  alwaya  ia  hit  haadi  h» 
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«om«tinet  *'ecNnelh  oat  oT  his  place,  to  puniih 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  their  iniquity ," 
mud  displajfs  the  hi>iinew  ofhii  nature,  by  "  ter- 
rible things  in  righteoosness.*'  In  such  visita^ 
tions,  "  hi-1  way  is  in  the  whirlwind  nod  the 
storm ;  clouds  and  darkness  al-e  round  about  him ; 
a  fire  goelh  before  him,  and  bumeih  up  his  ene- 
mies round  about ;  the  stormy  winds  are  his 
messengers,  and  flames  of  fire  bis  roinbters ;  the 
clouds  pour  out  their  waters ;  the  sky  sends  forth 
a  sound ;  the  voice  of  bis  thunder  is  in  the  hea- 
vens; his  lightnings  eaUghlen  the  workl;  the 
earth  t^akes  and  the  people  tremble.'*  The  Aur- 
rieamet  which  tears  op  wbofe  fbrestsby  the  roots, 
•ad  tosses  them  about  as  stubble,  which  levels 
the  lofliest  spires  with  the  ground,  and  dasbea  tbo 
stateliest  ships  against  eadi  uiher,  till  they  are 
brdketLtnto  rinvers,  and  plunged  isto  the  deep ; 
the  ii^Alntnft,  which  fill  the  atnosphere  with 
their  blaze,  wbidk  shatter  the  sCroagest  buildings, 
and  strike  whole  herds  of  cattle  into  a  lifeless 
group;  the  fhuHienet,  **  which  waUcethnn  dark- 
aess,"  and  cuts  off  thousands  of  its  victims  in  a 
day  ;  the  sofeano,  belching  forth  rivers  of  fire, 
eaosing  sorroanding  cities  to  tremble,  and  send- 
ing forUi  its  bellowings  over  a  circuit  of  a  tfaou- 
■aad  miles ;— >these,  and  many  other  agents  which 
are  in  operation  in  the  ^tem  of  nature,  are  ex- 
perimental proofs  of  the  dreadful  energy  of  lhos« 
ministers  of  destruction,  which  are  const a«ly 
under  the  soperintendenoe  of  the  Almighty,  and 
of  his  occasionally  using  them  for  the  purpose  of 
ehastising  the  nations  (m*  their  iniquities. 

In  particular,  the  eartkquakt  is  one  of  themoaC 
terrible  and  destructive  instrnmems  of  vengeance. 
In  the  year  1755,  the  shock  of  an  earthquake  waa 
(sit  at  Lisbon,  which  levelled  to  the  ground  nsora 
tba9  half  of  that  popuknas  city,  and  buried  fifty 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  ruins.  The 
ihock  estpoded  its  influence  over  an  extent  of 
four  millions  of  square  miles;  and  therefore,  it 
is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  had  a  little  greater  inn 
poise  been  given  to  the  physical  agents  which 
prodoced  this  terrible  effect,  the  solid  gkibe  on 
which  we  stand  might  have  been  oonvolMd  to  ita 
centre,  and  all  its  in^bitants  onshed  to  death, 
amidst  the  universal  ruin. 

We  have  also  an  ezperimeiita]  proof,  that 
there  are  physical  principles  in  the  constitution 
of  our  globe,  sufficient  to  give  it  a  shock  Ihrough- 
oot  every  part  of  its  solid  mass,  and  that  such  a 
■bock,  at  oae  periojl,  it  actually  r^iceirod.  When 
the  wickedness  of  man  became  great  upon  the 
•arth,  "  when  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually,''  the 
fbontaias  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,  the 
(Sttaracts  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  wh<^ 
■olid  crust  of  our  elobe  received  such  a  shock  as 
rent  the  mountains  asunder,  and  hurled  them 
into  the  plains;  the  effects  of  which  are  stiR 
visible,  in  every  Alpine  district,  and  in  the  sub- 
larraneoiis  caverns  of  the  earth.  Of  aM  the 
5 


miHions  of  the  race  of  Adam  that  then  existed, 
only  eight  individuals,  after  having  been  tossed 
for  seven  months  on  the  tremendof's  billows  of  a' 
boundless  ocean,  survived,  to  tell  to  tlieir  poster 
rity  the  tidings  of  this  universal  wreck.  Tb« 
dreadful  scenes  of  horn>r  and  consternation 
which  must  have  been  presented  at  this  awfid 
crisis ;  tlie  stupendous  forces  which  must  have 
been  ia  operation  in  the  atmosphere  above,  and 
in  the  foundations  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  the 
trenteadous  clash  of  elen»nul  war  which  mast 
have  ensued,  throoghout  every' region  of  earth, 
air,  and  sea, — it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the 
hnaian  imagiaailon  to  depict,  ia  aH  tlieir  terrifio 
grandeur.  But  we  have  every  reason  to  eoa- 
ehide,  that  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  waa  lifUd  np 
lo  the  level  of  the  loftiest  aKnintaias,  that  disrap* 
tions  of  the  mountains  and  of  the  densest  rocks  eiH 
sued,  that  dreadful  explosions  resooaded  tlirougli* 
aot  the  whole  expanse  of  nature,  and  that  tha 
aiighty  waters  hurled  their  billows  with  resist* 
less  fiiry  ia  every  direction,  roHing  immsnae 
rocks  and  forests  from  one  continent  to  another, 
and  whirling  the  wrecks  of  different  regioas  ta 
the  opposite  extresaities  of  the  globe. 

Were  it  at  any  time  the  intention  of  the 
Ahnighty  to  inflict  deserved  punishment  on  a 
parti wlar  district,  or  daas  of  aMa,  withoot  d^ 
ranging  the  whole  strtictare  of  our  globe,  we  havar 
also  an  experimental  proof  how  easily  thb  oouM 
be  effected,  even  without  infringing  the  esta- 
blished laws  of  nature.  He  has  only  to  condensa 
the  powerful  energies  of  the  electrical  fluid  in  a 
large  cloud,  and  to  despatrh  it  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,  to  discharge  its  thunderbolts  on  any 
particular  dty,  or  mountain,  or  plain, — and  tfaie 
work  of  destruction  is  instantly  accomplished. 
A  striking  instance  of  this  kind  happened,  ia 
the  year  1T72,  in  the  island  of  Java,  in  the  East 
Indies.  On  the  11th  of  August,  at  the  dead 
hour  of  night,  a  bright  cloud  was  observed  cover- 
ing a  mountain  in  the  district  of  CAcnboJt,  and 
at  the  same  moment  several  reports  were  heard, 
like  those  of  a  cannon.  The  people  who  dwelt 
on  the  upper  parts  of  the  mountain  not  being  able 
to  fly  with  sufficient  swiflness,  a  great  part  of 
the  cloud,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference, 
detached  itself  under  them,  and  was  seen  at  a 
distance,  rising  and  &lling  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  emitting  gbbes  of  fire  so  luminous,  that 
the  night  became  as  clear  as  day.  The  effects 
of  this  dreadful  explosion  were  astonishing. 
Every  thing  .was  destroyed  for  twenty  miles 
around.  The  houses  were  demolished ;  the 
plantations  were  buried  in  the  earth  ;  vast  num- 
bers of  goats,  sheep,  and  horses,  and  1600  head 
of  cattle  were  destroyed  ;  and  above  two  thou- 
sand human  beings  were  in  a  moment  plunged 
into  the  gulf  of  eternity.*    *•  With  God  is  lerri» 

*  In  this,  and  the  other  Uhistratlons  of  thissubloct 
stated  alwve,  I  consider  the  Divine  Belnf  as  the 
grand  agent  In  diieelfaiff  the  openttkms  or  the  eia' 
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Ua  nutJMty.  Who  can  tUad  before  hit  indif- 
BadoB  ?  who  can  abide  in  the  fierceoeM  of  hie 
aager?  The  mouiMaiiM  quake  before  him ;  the 
tuSi  melt,  and  the  earth  is  bumed  at  his  pre^ 
"  -^*  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord ;  let 
I  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe  of 


gracious,  slow  to  anger,  and  plenteous  in  m€tef» 
As  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  so  greal 
is  bis  raerey  toward  them  that  fear  him.  Blasi 
the  Loni,  O  my  soul,  and  fbrgsi  net  aU  hit 
benefits." 


Thus  k  appears,  that  Gkxl  is  not  ani 
•d  spectator  of  the  ways  of  roe»— that  he  has 
•very  saoment  at  hb  command  the  most  de« 
•mictive  elements  of  nature— «nd  that  we  have 
Aundant  prooft  that  these  deetruetive  elements 
have  been  oecasiooaUy  used,  for  inflicting  con- 
liign  punishment  on  the  workers  of  iniquity, 
l^withstandiag  these  resources  of  vengeance, 
wefind,  by  experience,  that  his  mercy  is  exer- 
cised, from  year  to  year,  and  from  oentury  to  cen- 
tory,  towards  a  world,  the  majority  of  whose 
inbabttanls  are  daily  trampling  under  foot  his  sa^ 
ered  insiitbtions,  and  his  holy  laws.  The  in- 
stances which  occur,  of  the  devasUlions  of  the 
hnrrieane,  the  thunder,  the  volcano,  the  earth- 
foake,  and  the  pestilenoe,  are  comparatively  fow, 
and  seem  intended  chiefly  to  arouse  the  attention 
vi  thoughtless  and  ungratefol  man ;  to  prevent 
him  from  running  to  the  extreme  of  wickedness ; 
and  lo  convince  him  that  the  Most  High  ruleth 
in  the  kingdqms  of  men,"  and  that  **  verily 
there  is.a  God  who  judgeib  in  the  earth."  Hence 
we  may  perceive  the  striking  emphasis  of  the 
language  of  the  inspired  writers :  *!  The  Lord 
is  9iaw  <o  angtr,**  and  yet  **  grtat  mpower,*^ 

This  display  of  the  exercise  of  perfect  self^ 
command  in  the  Divine  Mind,  is,  therefore, 
calculated,  as  well  as  his  wisdom  and  goodness, 
to  inspire  us  with  emotions  of  reverence,  admi* 
ration,  and  bve.    "  The  Lord  is  mercUul  and 


ments,  but  without  infringing  those  general  laws 
which  are  foond  to  operate  with  undeviating  con- 
stancy In  the  system  of  the  universe.  To  explore 
the  manner  in  wlUch  those  general  laws  are  directed 
to  produce  certain  specific  effects,  in  refcrenoe  to 
particular  regions  and  tribes  of  mankind,  must  ob- 
viously be  beyond  the  limits  of  our  faculties ;  unless 
we  could  enter  into  all  the  designs  of  the  Eternal 
Mind,  when  he  gave  birth  to  the  universe,  and  ar- 
ranged its  elementary  parts ;  and  unless  we  oould 
take  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  remotest  tenden- 
cies of  the  elements  of  nature,  and  the  tiroes  and 
circumstances  in  which  they  shall  produce  a  specific 
and  extraordinary  effect.  Ail  these  tendencies  and 
circumstances  were  before  the  mind  of  the  Eternal 
Jehovah,  when  he  established  the  plan  of  his  moral 
government ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  events  may 
occur  in  the  physical  system,  must  be  considered  as 
the  accomplishment  of  his  moral  purposes,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  moral  agents  he  has  created.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  so  limited  a  being  as  man,  to 
determine,  in  every  case,  what  is  the  precise  moral 
reason  of  the  extraordinary  destructive  effects  of 
physical  agents.  We  can  only  say.  in  general,  that 
they  are  connected  with  the  sin  and  depravity  of 
man.  But,  at  that  solemn  day,  when  the  reasons  of 
the  divine  dispensations  shall  be  laid  open,  it  will 
perhaps  be  found,  that  such  uncommon  and  alarm- 
ing eflbcu  vmn  the  punishmeut  of  aggravated 
transgressions,  the  peculiar  malignity  and  tendency 
of  which  were  removed,  In  a  great  measnie,  beyond 
tta  ^pbsrs  of  gaosial  <>bservatlon, 


SECTION  VI. 
or  IBM  RxcTinrDx  or  thb  Dirm 

GHA&ACTBm. 

Another  perfoctioB  in  the  character  of  Gody 
which  is  calculated,  to  inspire  ooafidenee  and  af^ 
foction,  is  his  /vsfwe,  or,  the  JRwlUmik  of  hia 
aature. 

The  rectitude  of  the  Divine  Being,  in  itsmasi 
extensive  sense,  consists  in  doing  that  which,  ia 
all  cases,  is  right,  upon  the  whole ;  or,  ia  other 
words,  that  which  will  have  the  greatest  ten- 
dency to  promote  the  order  and  happiaess  of  hit 
universal  empire.  It  includes  imder  it,  tha 
idea  of  dialrifralinfjusticef  which  eoasists  in  ra> 
warding  the  good,  and  pamshiag  the  bad,  ae* 
cording  to  equitable  laws,  calculated  to  prodoea 
harmony  and  happiaess  throughout  the  whola 
intelligent  system.  This  perfectioa  of  the  Deity 
may  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  his  general 
benavoUnee,  which  appears  to  be  the  seuree  of 
all  his  moral  attributes,  ahd  the  spring  of  all 
his  actions.  The  display  of  his  natmal  and 
moral  perfections,  and  the  geaerd*  happiness  of 
the  intelligences  which  exiet  throughout  bis  im- 
DMnseand  eternal  empire,  appear  to  be  the  great 
objects  in  view,  in  his  ssoral  government  of  tha 
tmiverse  :  and,  in  order  to  secure  these  objects^ 
it  is  requisite  that  justice  be  impartially  admi- 
nistered, according  to  the  eternal  rules  off  recti* 
tnde,  andlhat  **  every  one  be  rewarded  according 
to  his  works." 

That  this  attribute  is  possessed  by  the  Divina 
Being,  in  the  highest  degree,  appears  from  the 
following  considerations.  He  exists,  and  baa 
always  existed,  completely  ineUptndent  of  all  his 
creatures ;  he  is  in  the  actual  possession  of 
boundless  felicity,  which  no  other  being  can  in- 
terrupt ;  and  is  consequently  liable  to  no  evil, 
nor  d  iminut  ion  of  enjoyment.  He  is  omnipoleHt, 
and  therefore  can  accomplish  whatever  he  plea*- 
ses,  and  can  effectually  {nrevent  whatever  might 
detract  from  his  happiness,  or  disturb  the  order 
of  his  government.  He  has,  therefore,  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  other  being,  and  can  desire 
nothing  from  his  creatures  lo  increase  bis  feli- 
city. •  Consequently,  no  pomble  motive  or  temp~ 
tation  canariMf  to  induce  him  to  inflict  an  act  of 
injustice  on  any  of  the  intellectua)  beings  be  baa 
fwrned.  Injustice,  among  men,  proceeds  either 
fi'om  want  of  intelligence  to  discriminate  be- 
tweenwhat  is  right  and  wrong  ;  from  want  of 
powerto bring  their  purposes  into  aflRBOti  fnm 
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the  (ear  otmxAe  evil  or  disadvantage  which  may 
arise  from  the  impartial  distribatioo  of  justice; 
from  the  idea  of  some  imaginary  good  of  which 
they  might  be  deprited ;  from  some  mental  de- 
lect incident  to  the  present  state  of  humanity ; 
from  some  prejudice  against  the  individuals  to* 
waids  whom  justice  ought  to  be  administsred ; 
or  from  the  indulgence  of  some  cruel  and  de- 
praved dispositions.  But  none  of  these  causes 
or  motives  can  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  AiUper- 
lect  and  infinite  Creator.  His  comprehensive 
eye  takes  in,  at  one  glance,  all  the  circumstances, 
even  the  most  minute,  on  which  a  righteous  de- 
cision depMids ;  he  is  no  **  respecter  of  per^ 
Mas;"  he  can  indulge  no  malevolent  dieposi- 
Unos ;  he  can  expect  no  aocessioo  of  enjoyment 
from  an  act  of  injustice ;  he  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  execution  of  his  decuions ;  hw  power  is 
aB-suffieteat  to  bring  them  into  full  effect,  at  the 
time,  and  in  the  manner,  which  is  most  condu- 
eive  to  the  happiness  of  the  universe ;  and  hb  be- 
nevolence, which  is  displayed  throughout  all  his 
works,  effectually  prevents  him  from  withholding 
good,  or  inflicting  evil,  beyond  the  desert  of  the 
•idijects  of  his  government. 

This  character  of  the  Deity  is  amply  exhibits 
ed  and  confirmed  in  the  declarations  of  Sacred 
Scripture,  where  it  is  asserted,  that  *'  He  is  a 
God  of  truth,  and  without  iniquity ;  just  and 
right  is  he."  **  Thou  art  just,'*  eays  Nehemiah, 
"  in  all  that  is  brought  upon  us ;  for  ihou  hast 
done  right,  but  we  have  done  wickedly.'*  **  Shall 
mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  Surely  Chd 
win  not  do  wickodly,  neither  will  the  AUnighty 
pervert  judgment.  Wilt  thou  condemn  Him 
that  is  most  just  ?  Is  it  fit  to  say  to  a  king. 
Thou  art  wicked ;  or  to  princes,  Ye  are  ungod- 
ly ?  How  much  less  to  him  who  accepteth  not 
tlie  persons  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich 
more  than  the  poor?"— ^*  The  righteous  Lord 
loveth  righteousness ;  he  shall  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness;  he  shall  minuter  judgment  to  the 
people  in  uprightness.  Justice  and  judgment 
are  the  foundation  of  his  throne.  The  Lord  our 
God  is  righteous  in  all  his  works  which  he 
doth.'*  *'  I  am  the  Lord  who  exercise  judgment 
and  righteousness  in  the  earth.*'  **  God  is  not 
mrighieous  to  forget  your  work  and  labour  of 
love  which  ye  have  showed  towards  his  name.— 
Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord  GKxi 
Almighty ;  jtut  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King 
of  saints.*'  The  equitable  laws  which  he  has  pro- 
mulgated to  his  creatures;  the  justice  he  re- 
quires to  be  exercised  by  one  man  to  another ; 
his  pvomises  of  reward,  and  his  throatenings  of 
punishment;  and  the  impressive  judgments 
which  he  has  executed  on  individuals,  on  nations, 
and  on  the  worM  at  large,  all  bear  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  perfect  rectitude  in  the  divbe 
diaracler. 

But,  although  Scripture  and  Reason  combine 
In  attesting  the  immotable  justice  of  God,  we  are 


onsble,  in  many  instances,  to  (race  lbs  display 
<^this  perfection  in  his  dispensations  towards  thie 
inhabitants  of  our  world.  This  is  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  felse  maxims  by  which  we  form  a  judgmeat 
of  his  procedure ;  to  die  limited  views  we  are 
obliged  to  take  of  the  objeots  of  his  government; 
to  the  want  of  a  comprehensive  knovHedge  of  the 
whole  plan  of  his  dispensations,  and  the  ends  to 
be  effected  by  them ;  to  the  limited  views  we 
have  acquired  of  the  whole  range  of  his  univer^ 
saldominkms ;  and  to  our  ignorance  of  the  rela- 
tions which  may  subsist  between  our  worU  aad 
the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces  of  ihe  divine 
Empire.  We  behokl  many  of  **  the  excellent  of 
the  earth,"  pining  in  the  abodes  of  poverty,  and 
almost  unnoticed  by  their  fUlow-men  ;  while  we 
beboki  the  wicked  elevated  to  stations  of  power, 
and  encircled  with  riches  and  splendour.  From 
a  felae  eetimate  of  true  eqjoyasent,  we  are  apt 
to  imagine,  that  misery  surrounds  the  one,  and 
that  happiness  eocirelee  the  other;  aad  that 
there  is  an  apparent  act  of  injustice  in  theee  di(> 
ferent  allotments ;  whereas,  God  may  have  placed 
the  one  in  the  midst  of  worMly  prosperity  as  a 
punishment  for  his  sins,  and  the  other  in  obsoo* 
riiy,  as  a  stimuhm  to  the  exercise  of  virtue.  We 
beboki  a  man  of  piety  aad  benevdeooe  felling 
before  the  dagger  of  an  assassin,  who  escapes 
with  impunity :  we  are  startled  at  the  dispeasa- 
tion,  aad  confounded  at  the  mystery  of  provi- 
dence, and  are  apt  to  exclaim,  *<  Is  there  not  a 
God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth  ?"  But,  we  are  ig* 
norant  of  the  rehitioa  which  such  an  event  bears 
to  the  general  plan  of  the  divine  govemmeatp^ 
of  the  links  iivthe  chain  of  events  which  preced- 
ed it,  and  of  those  which  shall  fblbw  in  its  train, 
^e  are  ignorant  of  the  relation  it  bears  to  par- 
ticular families  and  societies,  or  to  the  nation  at 
large  in  which  it  happened,  and  even  to  all  the 
nations  ol  the  earth.  An  event  apparendy  trivial, 
or  mysterious,  or,  according  to  our  views,  im-  « 
just,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  form  an  essential 
link  in  that  chain  of  events  which  extends  fiom 
the  commencement  of  lime  to  its  consummation, 
which  runs  through  a  thousand  worMs,  and 
stretches  into  the  depths  of  eternity.  We  all 
know,  that  some  of  the  most  appalling  scenes  of 
terror  and  destruction  have  oflen  proceeded  from 
an  apparently  trivial  accident,  and  that  evenu  of 
the  greatest  importance  have  originated  from 
causes  so  inconsideraUe  as  to  be  ahnost  over- 
looked. The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socio- 
ty,  which  now  engagee  the  attention  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Christian  worid,  and  whose  be- 
neficent effects  will  soon  extend  to  the  remoteet 
comers  of  (he  worki,  derived  its  origin  from  a 
casual  conversation  between  a  few  obscure  indi* 
vkiuals,  on  tha  subject  of  distributing  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  the  apparently  trivial  circumstance, 
of  observing  that  a  certain  mineral  substanoe, 
when  lefi  free  to  move  itself,  unifermly  pointi 
towards  the  north,  has  been  the  neansi  sot  oaif 
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of  ite  iHOivwdije  wo  awn  ttujatnA  of  rtM  6Uh^ 
est  ftfioM  of  our  globe,  but  of  iafMrting  to 
oriiiMs  of  mnkuid  wcalcolable  Ue«mfs,  iviiieh 
I  to  tbeir  pofcerity  to  Uw  lalMtg«ii»- 


w«  ar*  akofctlMr  neoaip«Ceiii  to  fbnn  a 
coiwot  jwlfiuowt  of  w<m  w  joot  or  la^oot  io  tbe 
iwrimirt  dUpooratioM  of  iho  Almightf ,  onloio  wo 
eo«y  oorvoy,  with  ibo  oyo  of  a  ocraph,  the 
aaiplo  plan  of  tiM  dirine  governaieot,-^bo  wbolo 
ehaia  of  (Sed'o  dbpenoatioao  towanii  our  race^— 
the  iMOMroas  worMo  and  beingo  oror  wluch  bit 
moral  govenunent  extoadsr-*^  rolatiao  wbich 
tho  ofom  now  paowng  aoHMig  aa  bear  to  other 
■M>ral  IntolligOQoeo,  either  as  oubjeeti  of  ooo- 
tiwpkiiuii,  as  warnings  of  the  danger  of  apoo- 
Uey  from  Qod,  or  as  motiveo  to  anirersd 
Mibioecioa  and  obedienoe,  -and  tho  oonnoiions, 
hearings,  and  dependencies  of  the  whole  of  that 
moral  system  which  embraoes  onnnrabered 
worlds,  and  eoastitates  one  grand  and  bonadless 
oaspin,  nnder  the  govemraent  of  tho  Creator. — 
Rvon  then,  with  the  eye  and  tho  mind  of  a  6nito 
intelKgeace.  we  shonid  oeoasienally  meet  with 
oTonU  whidi  would  surpass  oar  eomprehension, 
and  he  akogelher  inexplieable,  on  tho  grounds  of 
tho  hnowlodge  we  hid  previously  acquired,  and 
ahoald  stil  be  ooostraintfd  to  exchtim,  '*  O  the 
depth  of  (he  riches  bdh  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
knowledge  of  Qod !  How  unsearchable  are  his 
judgments,  and  his  ways  past  Bndmg  out !" 

But  although  *«  clouds  and  darhness"  at  pre. 
aem  hang  orer  the  ways  of  the  Almighty,  so 
that  wo  cannot,  in  erery  Instance,  peroeire  the 
roctitade  of  his  procedure,  we  SMy  rest  satisfied 

>  that  **  justice  and  judgment  are  for  ever  the 
foundation  of  hb  throne ;"  and  we  are  tssured, 
by  the  Sacred  Oracles,  that  a  period  is  approach- 
ing, when  the  mystery  of  Providence  will  be  un* 

%  folded,  and  when  all  its  dark  and  perplexing 
events,  in  reference  to  this  world,  will  be  ex- 
phtined  to  the  fall  conviction  of  all  its  assembled 
inhabitaats.  For  *'  Qod  hath  appointed  a  day 
in  which  he  will  jddge  the  world  in  rigkte<m$ne$$ 
by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained  ;  whereof  he 
harh  given  amorsnce  umo  all  men,  in  that  he 
hath  raised  him  from  the  dead."  Thea  "  the 
■ecrets  of  sJI  hearts**  shall  be  disclosed,  and 
every  man  rewarded  "  according  to  his  works  ;" 
for,  **  God  shall  bring  every  work  into  judgment, 
with  vrtry  recrel  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or 
whether  it  be  evil."  Then  it  will  be  clearly 
perceived,  that  '*  verily  there  is  a  rew&rdfor  the 
righteous,  and  that  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in 
the  earth."  Then  the  rectitude  of  Jeho^h,  in 
every  part  of  his  moral  administration,  will 
shine  forth  in  aH  its  lustre ;  a  visible  and  ever- 
iMting  distinction  will  be  made  between  die 
righteeos  and  the  wicked,  sad  the  whole  hntelK- 
genl  cre«tion  will  plainly  discern  between  "  him 
rinc  oorvod  God,  and  him  that  served  him  not.'* 


In  the  mean  time,  God  has  not  Mi  himaelf 
without  a  witneos  to  the  impartiality  of  his  jus- 
tice in  his  aUotnieats  towards  men,  in  thai  he  has 
invariably  coaooded  musry  with  tke  tiiolatian  </ , 
hi§  imes,  and  hmppmtm  with  Ms  o6ssrvaiiot  if 
tktm.  However  diierent  the  aUolments  of 
mankind  may  bo,  ia  sogard  to  wealth,  honour,  or 
station,  it  holds  invariably  true,  that  "  there  is 
no  peace,"  or  substantial  happiness,  **  to  tho 
wicked ;"  and  that  **  tho  man  is  6<sssmI  who 
fears  the  Lord,  pnd  delights  in  his  command- 
BBenu."*  Place  a  man  on  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  earthly  grandeur,  and  let  him  indulge  ia 
oehemes  of  ambition,  avarice,  pride,  revenge^ 
cruelty,  and  other  violations  of  the  divine  law, 
and  bo  may  as  soon  attempt  to  stop  the  sun  in 
his  course,  as  to  expect  substantial  cnjoymeaft 
while  hecnotinuesin  tho indulgonoo  of  auchma* 
levolent  passions.  Place  aaoiher  ia  tho  most 
obecure  abode  of  hssnan  lifo,  and  let  him  exercise 
piety,  beaevoleneo,  humility,  and  every  other 
Chriotian  temper ;  and  be  wiQ  enjoy  a  peaoe,  an 
equanimity,  aJMl  a  portion  of  happiness,  which  . 
the  wicked  can  never  possess,  and  which  the 
wealth  of  the  world  ean  neither  give  nor  take 
away.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  behold  so  many  in* 
stances  of  disgust  at  life,  aad  of  selMestruciioa, 
aosong  those  who  are  elevated  to  stations  of  pow* 
or,  and  surrounded  with  every  kind  of  sensitive 
eii}oyment.—> This  consideration,  of  itself,  should 
silence  every  murmur  that  is  apt  to  arise  at  iho 
disponsations  of  God's  providence,  and  coovinoe 
us  that  "  he  is  righteous  in  all  his  ways,  and 
ho\y  in  all  his  works." 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  appears,  that  the  justice 
of  God  has  a  teadency  to  inspire  us  with  ooufi-  * 
donee,  and  k>ve,  and  joy,  no  less  than  his  mercy 
and  benevolence.  Were  it  not  for  this  perfection 
of  the  divine  character,  omnipotence  might  bo- 
come  a  most  terrific  and  tremendous  attributo  of 
the  Deity.  We  should  have  no  motive  but  that 
of /ear  to  stimulate  us  to  obedience ;  we  shodd  * 
fool  no  security  against  danger,  and  distrrss,  and 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  spectacles  of  ven« 
geance,  and,  in  the  course  of  ages,  the  spacious 
iraiverse  might  be  transformed  into  an  immenso 
region  of  ^*  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  wo." 
Were  it  not  fur  this  perfoctiun,  the  benevolence 
of  the  Deity  wouM  degenerate  into  weakness  and 
imbecility.  Wicked  men,  and  other  depraved 
intelligences,  presuming  on  freedom  from  impu- 
nity, and  their  diabolical  passions  acquiring 
strength  and  vigour,  by  l«ig  exercise,  would  carry 
misery  and  destruction  in  their  train,  wherever 
they  exerted  their  energies ;  and  would  interrupt, 
and  ultimately  destroy  the  harmony  and  felicity 
of  the  intelligent  universe.  But,  while  we  re-  ' 
cognize  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  character  aa 
an  immutable  attribute  of  Deity,  we  can  look 
forward  wiih  confidence  through  all  the  revoht- 
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40M  of  tiB«i  tad  to  an  tboM  ^0nMl  tcmeg 
which  •buD  foeeacd  the  dcmoUtioQ  oT  the  pr^ 
0«flt  fjetaQ  of  thiii|i,  (ally  ueiired,  that  God 
Is  the  oniterMl  Protector  of  hie  uiinambered  o& 
epring— that  hu  power  will  nerer  be  interposed 
to  inflict  an  act  of  injoatioe— that  no  intelligent 
hetng  wiQ  ever  euffer  a  poniihnient  beyond  his 
dwell  and  that  no  bappineei  which  hit  bene- 
folenoe  hat  devised,  and  his  word  has  promised, 
win  ever  he  withheld  from  thoee  "  who  pit  their 
trast  in  his  name,  and  hearfceo  to  the  voice  ofhis 
cownandments.*' 

Thus  I  have  endeavoarodto  show,  that  Ume  to 
Qod^  which  is  the  first  principle  of  the  OMNral 
law,  is  fbonded  upon  the  natural  and  moral  per> 
lections  of  the  Doity— that  the  attributes  of  omm- 
foUnoe,  lotMioei,  foodtiMi,  metey^  forbeannetf 
and  juatieet  are  calculated  to  excite  this  noble 
affectioa  to  the  hif  best  degree  in  the  minds  of 
■fl  holy  intelligences.  I  nught  also  have  iQus- 
tiated  this  subject  from  considerations  drawn 
from  the  infinity,  the  eternity,  the  immutability, 
Che  holiness,  and  veracity  of  God.  But  the 
'  iUlHtiations  ab^ady  stated,  will,  I  presume, 
be  suflkient  to  demonstrate,  that  this  affection, 
in  oonjunction  with  all  its  kindred  emotions, 
ought  to  occupy  the  highest  place  in  the  human 
heart,  and  in  the  miiuis  of  all  created  intelli- 


It  may,  peihaps,  bo  insinuated  by  some,  that 
Che  preceding  illustrations  have  been  carried  to 
agieater  length  than  the  nature  of  the  subject  re- 
quired— and  it  is  readily  admitted,  that  the  mere 
logical  argument  did  not  require  so  eiteoded 
iBnstraiions.  Every  person  who  knows  the 
leaning  of  the  terms  made  use  of,  will  at  once 
admit,  that,  tmoe  God  it  a  Being  potsessed  of 
almighty  power,  infinite  wisdmn,  boundless 
benevolence,  mercy,  forbearance,  and  perfect 
rectitude--he  ought  to  be  k>ved  aff*ectiooately  and 
sopremely.  But  such  general  and  metaphysica] 
reatoning,  though  peri)ctly  condutive  and  in- 
eootrovertible,  possesses  but  a  slender  influence 
over  the  mind,  in  exciting  it  to  the  cultivation  of 
holy  aflTtfctions.  For  the  sake  of  impresiuNi,  it  is 
essentially  requisite,  that  the  various  mamjfesta- 
Iwnt  of  divine  perfection  should  be  presented 
Co  the  view,  in  order  that  the  mind  may  have  a 
tangible  train  of  thought  before  it,  to  stimulate 
ils  activities,  and  its  religious  emotions.  Ge- 
neral views  and  reasonings  on  any  subject,  and 
especially  on  the  subject  of  religion,  produce  a 
very  sli^t  impreesion  on  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. It  it  not  owing  so  much  to  the  want  of 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  certain  important  pro- 
positions in  religion,  that  divine  truths  take  so 
flender  a  hold  of  the  mind,  as  to  the  want  of 
Cboae  d^^mi*  and  imprtttrat  conceptions  which 
oan  be  acquired  only  by  a  minute  and  attentive 
survey  of  the  works  and  the  dispensations  of 
God.  And,  in  this  potot  of  view,  the  preceding 
fflMfratioM,  had  Che  limited  aaCoie  of  the  prsaspt 


work  permitted,  mi^it  have  beso  woMCHtad  Co  a 
much  greater  extent. 

I  might  also  have  illoslratcd  this  sulgeet  fkn 
a  conskleratioa  of  ther^UtHom  in  which  God 
stands  to  us,  and  to  all  his  creatures.  He  it 
aat  Creator f  and  we  are  the  workmanship  of  hi« 
hands.  He  formed  our  bodies,  and  he  sustaiaa 
our  spirits.  Hit  physical  energy  it  felt  by  us 
eveiy  moment,  in  making  our  beartt  to  beat,  and 
our  lungs  to  play,  and  in  impelling  the  crimton 
fluid  which  circuktet  in  onr  bodiet,  through  a 
thootand  different  tubes.  To  him  we  are  in* 
debted  for  life,  and  all  ils  cotofbrts ;  and  for  aU 
the  powers,  capacities,  and  privileges,  which 
dignify  our  nature,  and  exalt  us  above  the  k>wer 
ranks  of  existence.  He  is  our  Prm$rvtr  and 
bountifiil  Ben^aetort  who  **  sustains  our  soub 
in  life,"  who  supports  the  course  of  nature,  in 
its  diversified  movement*,  and  **  daily  k)ads  us 
with  bis  benefits."  To  his  superintending  prt^ 
vidence  we  are  infiebted  for  the  food  we  eat,  the 
water  we  drink,  the  clothes  we  wear,  the  air  we 
breathe,  the  light  whidi  cheers  us,  the  splendours 
of  the  sun,  the  mikler  radiance  of  the  moon,  the 
magnificence  of  the  starry  sky,  the  rains  and 
dews  which  fortiUxe  the  soil ;  the  earth,  with 
its  ridies  and  abundance ;  the  trees,  plants,  and 
waving  grain,  which  enrich  oar  fiekb;  the 
flowers  which  deck  the  meadows,  the  beautifiil 
and  magnificent  colouring  which  is  spread  over 
the  terrestrial  landscape,  the  sncosssion  of  day 
and  night,  and  the  vicissitude  of  the  seasons. 
In  shon,  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  all  the  ob- 
jects and  movements  around  us,  which  render 
our  abode  on  earth  convenient,  desirable,  and 
productive  of  enjoyment. 

He  is  our  Fathttf  and  we  are  hii  chiklren. 
He  watches  over  us  with  a  tender  care ;  and, 
"  as  a  &ther  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.**  This  tender  and 
indissohible  relation  binde  us  to  him  by  the 
strongest  ties,  and  is  caksulated  to  excite  the 
moet  ardent  filial  afliMrtion  and  gratitude.  He 
is  our  Sovereign  and  Low^tver,  and  we  are  his 
subjecU ;  and  all  his  lawt  are  4ramed  on  the 
principles  of  eternal  and  immutable  rectitude, 
and  are  calculated  to  promote  the  harmony  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  intelligent  creation.  He 
it  our  Matter f  and  we  are  his  servants,  and  **  hb 
commandments  are  not  grievous."  He  is  our 
Friend  in  adversity,  our  PrUtdor  in  danger 
and  in  dittrett ;  our  Inatrudar^  whohas  impart- 
ed to  us  knowledge  and  understanding ;  and  our 
JUdeomerf  who  **  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but 
delivered  him  up  fmr  us  all,"  that  we  might  be 
rescued  from  the  gulf  of  depravity  and  ruin,  and 
exalted  to  a  state  of  consummate  felicity.  In 
fine,  he  is  that  being  who  is  the  inexhaustible 
fountain  of  light,  of  life,  and  of  joy  to  all  being»— 
on  whom  depend  aU  our  fbture  prospects  in  this 
worid,  and  all  the  transporting  scenes  Co  which 
we  kwk  forward  in  an  btem^nable  sCata  if 
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•alliance.— All  thaM,  and  muiy  other  rnhtkiM, 
u  wfaidi  we  stand  to  the  Qod  of  heaven,  de^ 
fl^owtrtle,  that  supreme  love  to  this  bene5cem 
Beiog,  is  the  first  aivl  highest  duty  of  every  nr 
tional   creature;    and  they    present  the  roost 

g»werful  motives  to  stimulate  us  to  its  exercise, 
ut,  to  illustrate  these  topics,  in  minute  detail, 
would  be  ioconsistent  with  the  limited  plan  of 
the  present  work ;  and  it  is  the  less  necessary, 
«s  several  of  them  have  ah-esdy  been  brought 
Into  view,  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  iiiut^. 
trations. 


SECTION  VII. 

MODES    IV   WBICB    LOTS  TO  QOD  It    I»S^ 
PLATED. 

1  shall  now  oflfer  a  remark  or  two  on  the  no- 
Ivre  of  ibis  sublime  affection,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  manifested.  Love  to  God 
i9  iK>t  a  single  and  solitary  afieotioa  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  which  evaporates  in  a  few  transient 
aM  undefiiied  emotions;  but  is  the  spring  of 
every  holy  activity,  and  is  intimately  connected 
with  every  virtuoMS  emotion,  with  every  pious 
sentiment,  with  every  religious  requirement, 
with  every  sensitive  enjoyment,  with  our  pi«- 
■f  nt  comferts,  and  our  fiiuire  and  eternal  pro** 
peels. 

It  includes  in  it,  eon^tUtetmy,  or  delight  in  the 
AamcUr  and  adminiMtratiom  <f  OikL  Viewing 
him  as  a  self-existent  and  eternal  Being,*— fill- 
ing  immensity  with  his  presence,  launching  in- 
mimerabte  worlds  into  existence,  upholding  them 
all  by  the  "  word  of  his  power,"  and  superin- 
tending the  minutest  concerns  of  all  his  offering, 
from  the  loftiest  seraph,  through  all  the  inferior 
gradations  of  existence,  to  the  smallest  animal- 
cuia,— the  mind  feels  the  most  delightful  enu^ 
tions,  in  regarding  the  happiness  of  the  universe 
Ba  perfectly  »9cur€  under  his  physical  and  moral 
administration.  .  Contemplating  his  bounty  Co 
angels  and  to  men,  to  the  birds  of  the  air,  the 
fishes  of  the  sea,  and  the  numerous  tribes  which 
traverse  the  surfece  of  the  land,— his  mercy  to- 
wards our  (alien  race, — his  long-sufiering  and 
forbearance  towards  wicked  nations  and  indivi- 
duals,—his  faiihfuUiess  in  the  accomplishmeat 
of  his  promises  and  threatenings,— and  the  un- 
erring rectitude  of  his  dispensations  towards  aH 
his  creatures, — the  mind  feels  supreme  ftppre- 
batioo  and  complacency  in  his  attributes,  puiw 
poses,  and  adounistraiioiis ;  beholdipg  in.  his  oha- 
iBCter  an  eaoellence  and  amiableoess,  a  moral 
dignity  and  iprandeur  which  is  not  to  be  found  in 
aoy  created  inieUigenee.  Even  in  refereoce  !• 
thoae  acts  of  his  govemmeot  whioh  tp^tmr 
dreadful  and  appalling— ia  the  voloano,  the  eartb^ 
qngke^the  thusdMs,  the  hurricane,  t^  tempest. 


andtherdooni  of  thd  JwpenHart,  }tt<pprohaH<i 
and  oemplaceiicy  are  not  withheld,  oooviooed 
that  periMi  rectitude  is  the  rule  of  hi«  proeedure, 
and  that  his  righieousnees  wiU  one  day  be 
brought  to  light  before  an  assMnhled  world. 

Love  to  G^  includes  mdmiraiim  of  kif  wt^ 
derful  vMtitM,  The  man  whose  aifemions  are 
directed  to  the  Supreme  Intelligence  is  not  aa 
indifferent  spectator  of  the  roaaifeetatiens  of 
Deity.  He  beholds  the  magnificent  canopy  of 
heaven  daily  moving  around  him  in  silent  gr«H 
deur ;  his  eye  penetrates  beyond  the  apparent 
aspects  of  the  twinkling  luminaries  which  adorn 
it,  and  surveys  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  wheet» 
ing  stupendous  globes  through  the  imsneasura- 
ble  regions  of  space,  and  extending  his  operatiooa 
throu^mut  unnumbered  systems,  dispersed  ovet 
the  boundless  expanse  oC  the  universe.  He  be* 
holds  the  great  globe  on  which  he  is  placed,  im^ 
polled  by  Uie  same  CHunipotenl  aim,  prosecuting 
its  course  through  the  depths  of  space,  and  olr* 
cling  around  the  sun,  to  bring  about  the  revnfaft- 
tions  of  the  seasons.  He  oontemplates  the  vam 
ranges  of  moimtains  that  stretch  around  itp-4ha 
mass  of  waters  in  the  mighty  ocean,  and  its  tMm 
merous  tribes  of  animated  being»--the  *<df7 
land,"  with  all  its  fiimiture  and  inbabiiantn— 
the  va«t  cavevnsi  chasms,  and  shetterad  strata 
which  appear  in  its  interior  recesses — and  the 
atmosphere  with  which  it  is  suitounded,  with 
the  doude,  the  lightnings,  and  the  tempefli 
which  diveraify  its  aspect.  He  traces  the  fool* 
steps  of  the  Almighty  in  his  moral  administm* 
tiofr— in  the  deluge  which  swept  away  the  in- 
habitants of  the  antediluvian  world— in  thn 
burning  of  Sodom,  the  dividing  of  the  Red  neat 
the  thuiiders  and  lightnings  of  Sinai:— the  mani<- 
feetation  of  the  Son  of  God  in  human  flesh ;  bin 
suflerings,  death,  reeurcection,  and  triumphant 
anoension— in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in 
the  &ce  of  every  opposition,  in  the  rise  and  fell 
of  empires,  the  dethronement  of  kings,  the  bat- 
tles of  warriors,  and  the  oonvidsions  of  nalions. 
And,  while  he  contempfattee  such  objects  and 
operations,  hb  •dmhration  is  excited  by  the  in- 
comprehensible knowledge  displayed  in  the  oo»> 
trivance  of  the  universe,  tho  boundless  benevo- 
lence which  extends  over  afl  these  works,  and 
the  omnipotent  power  by  which  all  the  mighhf 
movements  of  Creation  aad  Providenoe  are  e^ 
footed.  And,  while  he  admires,  he  is  filled 
with  strong  emotions  of  rsMfenee  of  the  gkMiouf 
perfoctions  of  that  Being,  whose  mighty  hand 
conducts  those  stupendous  movements,  and  he 
feels  the  fiill  force  of  the  impressive  exhortatioB 
of  the  psahnist,  <<  Let  aU  the  earth  fear  the 
Lerd ;  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand 
in  nwe  of  him :  for  he  spake,  and  it  wa«  done; 
he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fest."  Even  the  / 
abstract  oonoentions  we  have  of  the  immetukjf 
of  the  Divine  Being,  by  wnich  he  is  present  in 
every  part  of  lafinita  space  ■  iha  ilsrniity  of  hia 
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JttrttUp,  tad  Um  rtago  of  hit  ammitcitntt  which 
einbrac«M  an  intimaie  knowledgv  of  the  thoufhtoi 
the  purposes,  am]  ibe  aetioos  of  ail  cr«aiurea; 
are  calciilal«d  to  overpow«n>  ihe  mind  with  emo- 
tions of  veoeratioo  and  awe,  blended  wiih  foei- 
iogs  orafie<:tioo  and  delight  at  the  recollectioa  of 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  this  giorio«ta 
Intelligence. 

Attain,  Lore  to  God  includes  HvmHfy  and 
•elf-abasenient  in  tlie  divine  pres«nce.  There 
is  no  disposition  which  appears  more  incom- 
patible with  supreme  affection  £ir  the  O/eator 
than  pride,  haughtiness,  and  arrogance.  *'  Ged 
resisieththe  priwd.*'  Even  **  a  proud  iook'*  is 
declared  to  be  an  "  abominatioii"  in  his  sight. 
And,  if  tJie  indulgence  of  pride  be  inconsistent 
with  the  love  of  Qod,  humility  roust  be  reganM 
tm  one  of  its  essential  and  distinguishing  aoRom- 
panimeott.  When  a  man  who  loves  Qod  re> 
fleets  on  his  eomtUtkm  amd  eAoroeKr— that  he  is  a 
creature  who  derived  his  existence  from  a  supe^ 
rior  Being,  to  whom  he  is  indebted  for  all  his 
powers  and  ftcoliies,  and  bjr  whose  power  and 
mercy  he  it  every  mNnent  preserved  in  ex- 
istence; when  be  considers  his  Matimi  m  ikt 
wdvam — that  he  is  only  like  an  atom  in  the  im- 
mensity of  creation,  when  compared  with  the 
innumerable  beings  which  people  its  wide  do- 
mains— that  he  stands  near  tbe  lowest  part  of 
the  scale  of  intelligent  existence,  and  that  "  all 
tbe  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  as  grasshoppers" 
before  Him  who  sits  on  the  throne  <^ihe  heavens ; 
when  he  recollects  that  he  has^apostalized  from 
the  God  who  made  him,  thsT  ho  is  guihy  of 
innumeral^le  violations  uf  his  righteous  bws,  and 
■tands  condemned  at  the  bar  of  Him  "  who  is  of 
ptirer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity ;"  when  he 
contemplates  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is 
BOW  placed  in  consequence  of  his  transgressions 
—ibe  pains,  diseases,  poverty,  bereavr>roents, 
and  reproac^ies,  to  which  he  is  subjected;  t^e 
storms,  and  temp^ts,  and  elemental  war  to 
which  he  is  exposed :  the  def^nd^tioa  which 
awaits  his  body  at  the  hour  of  dissohitioo  and  in 
tbe  mansions  of  the  tomb ;  and  the  ignorance, 
tbe  errurM,  and  follies  into  which  he  has  (alien  ;— 
when  he  coniiiders  that  "  lowliness  of  mind"  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  most  exalted  of  created  in- 
telligences, who  *'veil  their  laces'*  in  the  divine 
presence,  and  cheerfully  extend  their  benevolent 
re^rds  t  a  the  meanest  human  being  who  b  an 
"  heir  of  salvation  ;"  and,  above  all,  when  he  re- 
flects on  the  ineffable  grandeur  of  that  Being 
before  whom  *<  all  nations  are  as  the  drop  of  a 
bucket,"  he  is  convinced  that  pride  is  the  most 
.unreasonable  principle  that  can  exist  in  the  hu- 
man breast,  and  that  tbe  most  profound  htmilify 
ought  for  ever  to  characterize  bis  thoughts  and 
actions,  boch^  in  tbe  preeence  of  God,  and  befiire 
the  eyes  of  mm.  On  such  a  character  only  will 
**  the  High  and  Lofty  One  who  Inhabits  eternity,** 
«ook  with  complacency,  and  io  such  a  heart  alone 


ran  tbe  bvn  of  Ctod  be  «rpecl«d  to  reeide  ih 
all  its  feoerovs  and  noble  exercises.  Such  a  di»> 
positioQ,  mingling  with  all  the  other  beaevoleiil 
affeciiens,  will  rvodst  ihem  sweet  and  detighiftd : 
it  will  render  as  amiable  in  the  eyes  of  our  fel- 
k»w-aien;  it  will  secure  us  agaiast  all  tiie 
wreiehed  effects  and  boisterous  passions  whieh 
flow  irom  baiightin«is  and  pride ;  it  %itl  mitigate 
tbe  sorrows,  the  peiplexities,  and  aaxieUos  Io 
which  we  are  subjected  in  oor  earthly  pllgrit»* 
age;  it  will  enable  «b  to  t>rtterve  oarinindi 
tranquil  and  serene  amidst  the  provoaatioas,  tha 
affronU,  and  the  contentions  Io  which  weitre  «s« 
posed  in  oor  intercourses  with  geaeial  society 
and  will  prepare  us  fer  assoctating  with  the  la* 
habilaots  of  that  happier  worid,  wbere  seraphit 
love,  proiiiund  revercnee  of  the  Diviae  Mafastyi 
and  profound  humility,  miagle  with  att  thair  i»- 
tercourses  and  employmaats. 

Rnigftati0H  to  the  providential  dispeosatieaB 
of  the  Almighty  is  another  maaifsstation  and  aa« 
compan  iment  of  love  to  God.  To  be  habitually 
disoanteated,  and  to  umimw  aad  repine  nadar 
the  allolmenis  of  hb  pnwidence,  must  obviaasly 
appear  to  be  io6onsistent  with  sincere  andardaaC 
affection  for  the  Supreme  Disposer'  of  erents.^- 
Resignatioo  to  the  will  of  Gad  is  the  ^daly  of 
every  intelligent  Creature  lawards  the  Creator ; 
and  in  proportion  to  tha  degree  in  which  iMa 
principle  exists,  will  be  the  iMippioess  of  tbe  ■»- 
tallectual  being  that  exercises  it.  Angels  ate 
perfectly  happy,,  because  tbay  ire  perfocily  sab- 
BMssive  to  the  will  of  their  Creator— beine  fiiUy 
contented  with  the  station  aUotted  them  m  tha 
univene,  and  oompletely  rctigoed  to  all  the  fii- 
ture  services  and  ailotmeats  which  Infinite  Wis- 
dom has  ordained.  Wherever  pure  affection 
towards  God  aataates  the  mind  among  the  in- 
habitants of  our  World,  it  produces  a  dispoaitioD 
similar  in  kind,  though  faifertor  in  degree,  to 
that  which  animates  the  breasts  of  the  cherabim 
and  the  serapUm  in  the  regions  of  bliss. 

He,  who  is  actuated  by  this  noble  principle, 
regards  every  providential  event  as  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  Father  in  heaven.  The  devouring 
flames  may  consume  his  habitation  to  ashes,  and 
scatter  his  treasures  to  '*  the  four  winds  of  hea- 
ven ;**  the  ship  in  which  his  wealth  is  embarked 
may  be  daslied  against  the  rocks,  and  sink  **  at 
lead  in  the  mighty  waters  ;**  his  friends  may  fbrw 
sake  him  in  the  season  of  his  deepest  anxiety  and 
distress ;  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  whom  he  ten- 
derly k)ved,  may  be  snatched  from  his  embrace  by 
the  cold  hand  of  death ;  his  children,  dearer  to 
biro  than  his  own  Soul,  may  fall  victims,  one 
after  another,  to  some  pestilential  disease,  and 
be  for  ever  removed  from  his  sight  to  the  '*  land 
of  deep  forgetfulness  ;**  his  familiar  friend  in 
whom  he  trusted  may  "  lifl  up  his  heel  against 
him,**  and  load  him  with  mmerited  reproaches ; 
his  own  body  may  he  chastened  with  sore  pain 
anid  loathsoine  disease ;  a  fall  from  a  horM  ni|^ 
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htmk  tbt  boMt  of  hii  leg,  and  rcndOT  blm  Ium 
for  liie ;  a  rmdom  blow  nay  brtuM  hit  ejFo-balb, 
•ad  4epriv  kia  of  aU  Um  oatertainoMBts  of 
▼iaioii^  tw  maj  b«  ftretclMd  for  many  long  jeari 
on  tho  bad  of  laofaishiiif ;  bis  couotrj  amy 
•ither  be  rava^  and  laid  waate  bjr  doatroying 
amiaa,  or  raina  and  inuodationa  may  aweep 
«way  the  produce  of  hia  fields.  But  under  all 
auch  calamitiea,  be  bowa  with  aubmiaaioo  to  the 
will  of  Him  *<  who  rules  in  the  whirlwind  and 
directs  the  otocm^"  not  beeaii|se  be  has  fortified 
his  mind  with  a  stoical  apathy  and  indifiTerence 
towards  the  erils  of  life;  not  because  he  is  inca- 
pable of  feeling  the  erils  be  is  doomed  to  suffer ; 
for  he  may  feel  them  in  the  acutest  degree,  even 
while  tw  exercises  fiiU  resignation ;  but  be  is  re> 
signed,  because  he  feeb  assured  that  they  are  the 
appoinunsBt  of  his  Almighty  Friend-— that  they 
ave  parte  of  the  plan  of  unerring  wisdom— that 
they  are  uMimately  connected  with  the  whole 
ehidn  of  proridence  that  runs  through  his  pre- 
Bsot  existence  that  they  are  intended,  in  the 
scheme  of  infinite  benevolence,  to  promote  bis 
happineas  in  a  way  which  his  limited  faculties 
are  unable  at  present  to  oomprehmd— and  that 
they  have  a  bearing  on  the  scenes  and  enjoys 
■Mou  of  the  eternal  world.  And  therefore,  under 
the  preasurs  of  his  most  painful  feelings,  he  is 
enabled  to  adopt  the  triumphant  language  of  the 
prophet,  "  Although  the  fig-tree  shall  not  blo»< 
Bom,  neither  fitiil  be  in  the  vine ;  the  bbour  of 
the  dive  fail,  and  the  fielda  yield  no  meat ;  the 
flock  be  cot  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  be  no 
herd  in  the  atall ;  yet  wiU  I  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  be  glad  in  the  Qod  of  my  salvation.**  While 
other*  murmur  and  rage,  and  toss  themselves 
like  a  wild  bull  in  a  net,  and  curse  the  supposed 
authors  of  their  calamities,  he  is  enabled  to 
*<  possess  his  soul  in  patience,"  convinced  of  ihe 
rectitude  of  the  divine  dispensations ;  and  thus  dis- 
plays a  nobleness  of  mind,  and  a  heroism  which 
IS  ('  above  all  Qreek,  above  all  Roman  fome.** 
Again,  Love  to  God  comprehends  QratitutU 
for  the  benefits  he  bestows.  Gratitude  is  that 
particular  modification  of  k>ve  which  flows  out 
towards  God,  considered  as  ihe  Author  and  B^ 
stower  of  all  felicity:  it  is  love  eicited  by  kind- 
ness communicated  from  benevolent  motives.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  natural  and  obvious  roanifes- 
tations  of  that  general  principle  which  I  have  been 
hitherto  illustrating;  for  ingratitude  is  altogether 
inconsistent  with  love  V6  a  benefiictor.  In  order 
to  kindle  this  amiable  affection  into  a  lively 
flame,  the  person  in  whose  bosom  it  glows  en- 
deavours to  take  a  minute  and  expansive  survey 
of  the  **  loving-kindness  of  God,"  and  of  the 
countless  variety  of  benefits  be  is  continually  re- 
ceiving. He  feels  grateful  to  God  for  his  existence, 
for  the  powers  and  capacities  with  which  he  is  en- 
dowed, for  the  rank  which  he  hoUs  in  the  scale  of 
terrestrial  existence ;  in  being  raised  above  the 
dads  of  the  valley,  and  fiimiilMd  with  iacnhiea 


Boperior  to  the  beaals  of  tbe  forait  and  Hm  fault 
of  heaven.  He  feels  grveAil  that  he  wasbroogbt 
into  exisience  in  a  Obristian  land,  and  in  drift* 
iaed' society;  that  the  **glad  tidings  of  salm* 
tion"  have  reached  his  ears;  that  **Ood  so 
loved  the  worid,  that  He  gave  bis  only  bsgottso 
Son,  that  witosoever  beiieveth  on  him  might  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life,**  and  that  eveiy 
enjoyment  requisite  for  his  present  and  future 
Inppiness  is  secured  through  this  plan  of  divina 
benevolence.  But  he  doea  not  rest  satisfied 
with  vague  and  general  views  of  tliese  importaal 
benefits ;  be  contemplates  the  degradhtion  into 
which  sin  had  plunged  him,  the  greatness  of  the 
misery  from  which  llie  bve  of  CJod  has  delivered 
him,  the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature  to  which 
be  is  now  training,  the  aereoity  of  mind  he  cat* 
periences  in  tbs  practice  of  the  divine  precepts, 
the  security  he  feels  for  his  present  and  fittoro 
aafety  under  the  protection  of  Omnipotence,  the 
"  strong  coosohition"  under  the  evils  of  life 
which  the  promises  of  God  lead  himte  expect, 
the  victory  over  death  of  which  he  is  secured 
"  through  Christ  Jesus  his  Lord,**  the  resop» 
reciioo  of  bis  body  at  the  dose  of  time,  the  **  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth*'  to  ^faidi  be  is  de> 
stined  at  the  dissdution  of  this  sublunary  system, 
the  alliance  into  which  he  is  brought  to  the  ao* 
gelic tribes  and  other  pure  intelligences,  his  moral 
capacity  for  associating  with  everyJioiy  being  in 
the  universe,  and  the  endless  succession  of  trans- 
porting scences  which  will  burst  upon  his  view 
through  the  ages  of  etWnity.  While  contempla* 
ting  diese  hi^  privileges,  in  all  their  bearings 
and  varied  ramifications,  emotions  of  afilectioa 
and  gratitude  arise  in  bis  breast  which  can  only 
be  expressed  in  the  language  of  derated  devotion. 

**  0  How  shall  words  with  equal  wamth 

The  nsUtode  declare 
That  0HDW8  within  my  ravlth'd  heart  I 

But  Thou  canst  read  It  there." 

"  Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul!  and  all  that  is 
within  me  bless  his  hdy  name.  Give  thanks  to 
the  Lord,  and  forget  not  all  his  benefits;  who 
forghreth  all  thine  iniquities,  who  healeth  all  thy 
diseases ;  who  redeemeth  thy  life  from  destruc- 
tion, and  crowneth  thee  with  loving-kindnoas 
and  tender  mercitis." 

Nor  does  he  fed  less  gratefol  to  God  for  his 
kindness  as  displayed  in  the  material  world,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  providence.  He 
feds  gratefol  for  these  scenes  of  sublimity  and 
beauty  with  which  the  visible  universe  is  ador»> 
ed— for  the  sun  when  he  ascends  the  vault  of 
heaven,  and  difftises  his  radiance  over  the  moun- 
tains and  the  vales — for  the  moon,  when  she 
"walks  in  bdghtness*'  through  the  heavens, 
and  cheers  the  shades  of  night-- for  the  pl&nets, 
while  they  run  their  ample  rounds,  and  evince, 
by  their  magnitude  and  motions,  the  eternal 
OBonipotsnce  of  their  Makei^— for  dm  innumerft- 
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%te  iMil  «f«(|i«y  whieh  oBite  their  aplendoura  to 
•doni  tiie  canopy  oT  the  tky,  wad  disptay  the 
Hehee,  and  grandeur,  and  booodlen  extent  of 
Ood'a  unHersal  kingdom-Hbr  the  light,  which 
darti  with  oneonoeivaWe  rapidity  from  the  celes- 
tial loiniiiaries,  and  difAuea  a  thousand  ahades 
«f  ookMtr  on  the  terreatrial  landecape— for  the 
•urroundmg  almoepbere,  which  aupporta  the  ele- 
ment of  fire,  conveys  the  oloada  over  every  re- 
gion, and  aoatains  and  inTi^oratea  the  (iinctiona 
of  animal  life — for  the  variety  of  beautiitil  and 
to^eatic  icenery  which  divoraifiea  our  lerroatrial 
•ystem— 4br  the  towering  difli,  the  bfty  moun- 
tains, and  the  expansive  valea— for  the  mean- 
dering river,  gliding  through  the  fieldi,  and  di^ 
iiifing  health  and  fertility  wherever  it  flows — for 
the  riches  which  abound  in  the  gardens,  the 
fbreslB,  and  the  fields,  and  the  mineral  treasures 
contained  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains— for 
the  hannony  of  musical  sounds,  the  mellifluous 
notes  of  the  nightingale  and  the  lark,  and  the 
melodious  warblings  which  resound  fimn  tho 
▼ales,  Che  mountains,  and  the  groves— for  the 
flowers  which  enamel  the  meadows,  the  trees, 
the  shrubs,  and  the  waring  grain  which  adorn 
the  earth  with  picturesque  beauty— for  the  ani- 
mated beings  which  contribute  to  our  comfort, 
the  bee  which  collects  for  us  honey  from  every 
opening  flower,  the  sheep  which  yields  its  fleeces 
for  our  clothing,  and  thouiands  of  other  creatures 
which  contribute  to  supply  ns  with  food,  rai- 
ment, furniture,  and  innuoierable  enjoyments. 
In  all  these,  and  similar  objects,  he  perceives 
ample  reasons  for  elevating  his  soul  in  lively 
gratitude  to  his  bountiful  Benefactor. 

When  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  himself,  and 
considers  the  wonderfiil  machinery  which  gives 
life  and  motion  to  his  frame,  he  perceives  the 
strongest  reason  for  the  exercise  of  incessant ' 
admiration  and  gratitude.  He  feels  grateful  for 
every  joint  of  his  fingers,  and  for  every  move- 
ment of  his  wrist,  by  which  he  is  enabled  with 
the  utmost  ease  to  perform  a  countless  variety 
of  manual  operations  essential  to  his  comfort— 
for  the  hundreds  of  bones  which  support  his 
animal  system,  with  their  various  articulations, 
and  the  hundreds  of  muscles  and  tendons  which 
aro  interwoven  with  every  part  of  the  machine, 
which  enable  it  to  perform  without  the  least 
obsunction,  a  thousand  varied  movements  sub- 
servient to  his  health,  convenience,  and  plea- 
sure. He  cannot  walk  through  his  apartment, 
nor  lif\  his  eyes  to  the  heavens,  nor  move  a  joint 
of  his  finger,  nor  draw  a  single  breath,  without 
perceiving  an  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence of  his  Almighty  Maker.  He  per- 
ceives, that  if  only  one  joint  were  wanting,  or 
one  muscle  out  of  action,  or  one  movement  out  of 
a  thousand  interrupted,  he  would  instantly  be 
subjected  to  a  thourand  painfiil  sensations  which 
would  throw  a  gk>om  on  every  earthly  enjoyment. 
But  especially,  when  be  reflects  on  the  wonders 
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of  vision — the  thousands  of  milHcM  of  rajvfli«| 
are  every  moment  darting  ftt>m  the  otneclft 
aroimd  him,  crossing  each  other  ia  an  tnfiaity 
of  directions,  and  yet  conveying  to  evety  eye  a 
distinct  perception  of  their  coTours,  moiioDs,  and 
diversified  aspects;  f^en  he  reflects  on  the 
facility  with  which  he  can  turn  his  eye  in  every 
direction,  upwards  and  downwards,  to  the  rigm 
band  and  to  the  1^,  and  in  a  moment  take  in  the 
landscape  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens  **  at  a 
small  inlet  which  a  grain  might  dose;*'  when 
he  considers  the  ntmierous  and  complicated 
movements  contaoually  going  on  within  him— 
the  heart,  like  a  power^l  engine  in  perpetual 
motion,  impelling,  with  prodigious  force,  streams 
of  blood  through  a  thousand  difl'erent  tubes— the 
numerous  lacteal  and  lymphatic  vessels  absorb- 
ing nutriment  from  the  food,  and  conveying  it 
through  every  part  of  this  wonderfiil  machme : 
when  he  considers  that  these  incessant  motions 
are,  as  it  were,  the  immediate  hand  of  the 
Divinity  within  him,  over  which  he  V:an  exeiw 
cise  no  control,  and  which  are  all  intended  to 
preserve  his  existence  and  minister  to  his  enjoy- 
ment,— lie  cannot  forbear  exclaiming,  in  the 
language  of  grateful  admiration,  *<  How  pre> 
cious  are  thy  wonderful  contrivances  concern- 
ing me,  O  G^ !  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them  \ 
If  X  should  count  them,  they  are  more  in  num- 
ber than  tho  sand.  I  will  praise  thee,  for  I  am 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  !" 

Ho  does  not  overlook  such  instances  of  **  the 
loving-kindness  of  God,"  because,  to  some,  they 
may  appear  minute  and  trivial.  He  does  iiot 
contrast  them  with  what  are  reckoned  spiritual 
and  more  important  blessings;  nor  attempt  to 
institute  comparisons  between  the  beneficent 
operations  of  Omnipotence,  in  order  to  throw  a 
'  certain  portion  of  them  into  the  shade.  He  con- 
siders all  the  operations  of  God  from  the  plan 
of  redemption  for  guilty  men,  and  the  mission  of 
his  Son  into  our  world,  to  the  minutest  muscle 
that  moves  the  joint  of  a  finger,  or  the  ray  of 
light  that  darts  fiom  a  flower  of  the  field,  as 
parts  of  one  vast  system  of  boundless  benevo- 
lence, as  essentially  connected  together  as  the 
links  of  a  chain ;  and,  in  regard  to  himself,  he 
▼lews  all  the  variety  of  blessings  pow  alluded 
to,  as  one  undivided  stream  of  unbounded  bene- 
ficence, commencing  with  the  first  nooment  of 
his  existence,  running  through  all  the  scenes  and 
circumstances  of  his  terrestrial  existence,  and 
expanding  into  the  unfathomable  ocean  of  eter* 
nity.  In  the  whole  series  of  contrivances  and 
events  which  relate  to  his  present  and  future 
existence,  both  in  what  we  consider  the  mi- 
nutest and  the  most  magnificent  works  of  the 
Deity,  he  perceives  the  stamp  of  infinite  per- 
feethHt  and  a  connexion  of  plan  and  of  opera- 
tion, which  excludes  all  attcn^  at  comparisons 
and  conuttsts.  Under  such  impressions,  and 
with  such  views  of  the  concatenation  of  every 
31 
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Mtfl  oC  the  scheme  oC  divine  l>euevoleooe,  be  is 
led  10  contemplate  ilie  kindness  of  God  at  erery 
step,  and  in  every  object,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
ezdaion,  "  What  shall  I  render  to  the  Lord  for 
uU  his  benefits  toward  roe  T* 

In  fine,  supreme  love  to  Qod  includes  in  its 
exercise,  a  delight  in  the  public  and  private  ex- 
ercises of  his  worship,  a  constant  endeavour  to 
yield  a  willing  and  unreserved  obedience  to  all 
(ho  institutions  he  has  appointed,  and  to  all  the 
laws  he  has  issued  forth  for  counteracting  the 
depravity  of  our  natures,  and  for  raising  us  (o  a 
suie  of  moral  perfection ;  an  active  and  enlight^ 
ened  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  name,  and  for 
promoting  those  institutions  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  advance  his  kingdom  in  the  earth ;  a 
sincere  and  disinterested  afiection  to  all  our  fel- 
low^roen,  and  particularly  to  every  class  of  holy 
intelligences ;  a  cordial  approbation  of  all  his 
plans  and  movements  in  creation  and  provi- 
dence ;  and  devout  aspirations  af\er  that  higher 
state  of  existence,  where  the  glories  of  his  na- 
ture and  "  the  kindness  of  his  love*'  shall  be 
more  clearly  unfolded,  and  where  love  shall  gk>w 
in  one  uninterrupted  and  perpetual  emotion. 

Thus,  it  appears  that  love  to  God  consists  in 
oomplacency  in  his  character  and  administration, 
and  is  inseparably  connected  with  admiration  of 
his  wonderful  works,  with  humility,  resignation, 
and  gratitude. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  remarks  on  this  topic 
without  adverting,  fbr  a  little,  to  the  nobleness 
and  sublimity  of  this  first  and  fundamental 
spring  of  all  moral  action.  From  what  has  been 
iUready  stated,  it  appears  that  love  to  God  is 
the  most  reas(»able  and  amiable  afiection  that 
can  animate  the  human  mind  ;  for  that  Being 
who  is  the  object  of  it  is  the  sum  of  all  perfec- 
tion, the  standard  of  aH  moral  and  physical 
excellence,  and  the  source  of  all  the  felicity 
enjoyed  by  every  rank  of  existence  throughout 
the  boundless  universe.  It  is  also  the  most  tub- 
Hme  and  ejepantive  qffecHon  that  can  pervade  the 
mind  of  any  created  intelligence.  It  excites  the 
most  rapturous  emotions  when  we  contempla^ 
the  harmonies,  the  beauties,  and  the  sublimities 
of  the  universe;  fiir  it  recognizes  them  as  the  di&v 
plays  of  boundless  wisdom  and  boundless  good- 
ness ;  as  the  production  of  that  Almighty  Being 
who  stands  in  the  relation  uf  our  JF\Uher  and  our 
J^riend ;  and  leads  us  to  conclude,  that  that  power 
and  intelligence  which  gave  birth  to  all  that  is 
grand  and  beautiful  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  will 
be  fbr  ever  exercised  in  contributing  to  our  eternal 
enjoyment.  Without  such  a  recognition,  crea- 
tion appears  only  like  an  immense  desert,  and  is 
apt  to  fill  the  mind  with  apprehension  and  terror  \ 
rar  it  can  feel  no  pleasurable  emotions  in  con- 
templating the  operations  of  a  Being  for  whom 
it  entertains  no  afiectionate  regard.  But,  in 
our  solitary  walks  in  the  fiekls  and  the  gardens, 
•midst  the  emanations  of  divine  munificence; 


in  our  journeys  through  the  fertile  pisiai ;  Ifl  mf 
excursions  through  the  Alpine  soenes  of  nature ; 
in  our  investigations  into  the  structure  of  th* 
animal  and  vegetable  tribes ;  and  in  our  conteon* 
plaiions  on  the  wonders  of  the  starry  sky — love 
throws  a  radiance  on  all  these  objects,  and  ex« 
cites  an  interest  which  cannot  be  appreciated 
by  that  mind  which  has  never  felt  the  force  of 
this  sacred  emotion. 

It  renders  us  superior  to  the  ills  of  life,  while, 
under  its  influence,  we  bow,  in  cordial  submit 
sion,  to  the  divine  dispensations,  as  the  reeult 
of  perfect  wisdom,  rectitude,  and  benevolence. 
It  enables  us  to  recognize  the  hand  of  a  Divine 
Benefactor  in  every  ei^oyment,  and  the  rod  of 
an  affectionate  Father,  in  every  trial  and  afflio> 
tion  to  which  we  are  subjected.  It  raises  the 
ioul  above  the  carking  cares  and  degrading  puiw 
suits  of  the  workl,  and  enables  it  to  look  down 
with  heroic  indifference  on  all  those  trivial  inci* 
dents  and  fancied  insults  which  irritate,  and  in- 
flame, and  torment  "  the  children  of  pride.''  It 
preserves  the  mind  in  calm  serenity  amidst  the 
raging  of  the  tempest,  the  rolling  thunders,  tlM 
whirlwind,  and  the  hurricane,  the  eruptions  of 
the  volcano,  and  the  convulsions  of  the  earth* 
quke ;  while  it  recognizes  the  Ruler  of  the  stam, 
who  presides  amidst  the  crash  of  warring  el»> 
ments,  as  its  omnipotent  Protector  and  its 
eternal  refuge.*  It  enables  the  man  in  whoM 
bosom  it  resides,  to  contemplate  with  composure 
the  downfall  of  kings  and  the  revolutions  of  u$r 
tions,  to  anticipate  the  hour  of  his  dissokitioa 
without  dismay,  and  to  look  forward  with  forti* 
tude  to  the  ruins  ^dissolving  nature,  when  "the 
elements  shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,"  and  the 
earth,  with  all  its  magnificence,  shall  be  wrapt  in 
flames ;  confident  that,  under  *'  the  shadow  of 
the  wings  of  the  Almighty,"  he  shall  remain  in 
perfect  security,  amidst  "  the  wreck  of  matter 
and  the  crush  of  worlds." 

This  divine  principle  assimilates  us  toangds, 
and  to  every  other  class  of  holy  intelligences. 
It  renders  us  qualified  for  associating  with  these 
superior  intellectual  natures— for  entering  into 
their  vast  and  comprehensive  viewe—for  con* 
versing  with  them  on  the  sublime  topics  which 
occupy  their  attention — fbr  bearing  a  part  in 
their  extensive  schemes  of  universal  benevo- 

•  The  celebrated  Kireher,  in  his  relation  of  the 
dreadful  earthquake  in  Calabria,  in  1638,  which 
overthrew  the  city  of  Euphemia,  of  which  he  was 
a  spectator,  expresses  his  feelings  on  that  occasion 
in  the  follnwing  words :— "  The  universal  ruin 
around  me,  the  crash  of  falling  houses,  the  totter- 
Ing  of  towers,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying,  all  con- 
tributed to  raise  terror  and  despair.  On  every  side 
of  me,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  scene  of  ruin  and  danger 
threatening  wherever  I  should  fly.  I  commended 
myself  to  Ood,  as  my  last  great  refuge.  At  that 
hour.  O  how  vain  was  every  subliinary  happiQMS  I 
wealth,  honour,  empire,  wisdom,  all  mere  useless 
sounds,  and  as  emiity  as  the  bubbles  of  the  deep^ 
Just  standing  on  the  threshold  of  eternity.  nollUBt 
but  God  was  my  pleasure  i  and  the  nearer  I  af^ 
preached)  I  only  loved  him  Ihe  more.** 
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teafte  md  for  ooDtriboliiig,  along  with  tbem,  to 
Che  order  and  protperitjr  of  Qod^s  ererUstinc 
kingdom.  It  secnroi  to  ut  the  fnendship  ana 
affection  of  alt  the  virtuoos  inhabitant*  of  the 
oniverae,  and  renders  as  fit  for  affectionate  in- 
tercoorte  with  them,  wherever  we  may  aAer- 
wards  exist,  throughout  the  boondleas  expanse  of 
creation.  Should  we  ever  be  permitted,  during 
the  lapse  of  eternal  duration,  to  wing  our  flight 
fix>m  world  to  world,  in  order  to  enlarge  our 
▼iews  of  Qod*»  unbounded  empire,  the  exercise 
of  this  holy  afibction  would  secure  to  us  a  friendly 
reception  and  an  affectionate  intercourse  among 
all  the  pure  intelligencea  within  the  range  of  his 
moral  administration:  for,  as  this  principle  is 
founded  on  the  nature  of  (3od,  who  is  eternal 
and  unchangeable,  it  must  pervade  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  of  dl  worlds  that  have  retained 
their  primitive  integrity.  It  is  this  divine  affec- 
tion which  excites  the  rapturous  flame  that 
glows  in  the  breasts  of  the  angelic  tribes,  which 
enlivens  the  songs  and  the  adorations  of  the 
cfaenmtm  and  the  seraf^im,  which  inspires 
them  with  a  noble  ardour  in  executing  the  com- 
mands of  their  Creator,  and  which  animates 
them  in  their  flight  from  the  celestial  regions  to 
Ihis  obscure  comer  of  creation,  when  they  min- 
ister to  the  heirs  of  salvation.  It  was  this  noble 
lirinciple  vrhich  impelled  the  angel  Ghibriel  in 
his  rapid  flight  through  the  celestial  spaces, 
when  he  descended  to  anmxuice  to  Daniel  the 
answer  to  his  supplications,  and  to  Zacharias  and 
Mary  the  birth  of  the  Saviour;  which  animated 
die  angels  who  unbarred  the  prison  doors  to 
Peter,  and  gave  assurance  to  Paul  of  the  divine 
protection,  while  he  was  tossing  on  the  tem- 
pestuous billows  of  the  Adriatic  sea ;  and  which 
fimned  the  flame  of  devotion  in  the  heavenly  host, 
when  they  sung,  in  the  plains  of  Bethlehem, 
*'  Glory  to  Qod  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men." 

In  fine,  thb  sublime  affection  assimilates  us  to 
GkKl,  who  is  benevolence  itself,  who  supremely 
loves  his  own  character,  and  who  is  incessantly 
displaying  his  benevolence,  in  all  its  infinitely 
diversified  effects,  throughout  the  intelligent  mii- 
▼erse.  It  assimilates  us  to  Jesus  the  Son  of 
the  Highest,  who  is  '*  the  brightness  of  the  Fa- 
ther's g^ory,and  the  express  image  of  his  person,*' 
and  who  is  for  ever  actuated  with  fervent  tenl 
for  the  honour  of  Qod,  and  for  the  happiness  of 
man.  It  constitutes  the  foundation  of  all  felicity ; 
it  opens  the  gates  to  perpetual  enjoyment ;  it 
•ecures  its  possessor  of  eternal  happiness,  aa  itt 
natural  and  neuaaary  rtauUf  and  prepares  him 
for  mingling  in  the  employments  of  the  "  innu- 
merable company  of  angeb  and  the  spirits  of 
just  men  made  perfect:"  for  aD  the  transporting 
foanes  of  glory,  and  all  the  avenues  to  folicily, 
which  will  be  opened  to  the  immortal  spirit, 
irtule  aga0,  nnmeroa  as  the  nnd,  are  rolling  0D| 


while  mighty  worlds  are  emerging  out  of  no- 
thing, ami  innumerable  orders  of  beings  are 
starling  into  existence,  may  be  considered  as  so 
many  infinitely  diversified  streams  flowing  from 
supreme  afllection  to  the  blessed  G6d,  as  the 
spring  of  every  rapturous  enjoyment.  Possessed 
of  this  divine  principle,  we  secure  the  most  ho- 
nourable connexions,  become  benefactors  to  the 
intelligent  universe,  participators  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  seraphic  natures,  agents  for  carrying 
forward  the  plans  of  Infinite  Benevolence,  and 
"  workers  together  with  GKmI,"  in  accomplishing 
his  eternal  designs.  Without  it,  we  become 
nuisances  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  rebels  against 
his  government,  pests  to  follow  intelligences, 
destitute  of  the  noblest  of  all  affections,  deprived 
of  substantial  enjoyment  in  the  present  world, 
and  exposed  to  misery,  without  interruption,  in 
the  world  to  come.  , 

If  such  be  the  native  effects  of  supreme  love  to 
God,  and  if  this  principle  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  genuine  morality,  how  foolish  and  pre- 
posterous is  it  for  Christian  nnoraltsts  to  wander 
through  the  dark  labyrinths  of  Greek  and  Roman 
literature,  and  the  intricate  mazes  of  modem 
skeptical  philosophy,  in  search  of  any  other  prin- 
ciples of  moral  action?  It  is  like  groping  for  the 
light  of  the  sun  in  the  windings  of  a  subterraneocia 
grotto,  and  preferring  the  glimmering  of  a  taper 
to  the  full  blaze  of  the  orb  of  day.  It  is,  to  forw 
sake  *'the  fountain  of  living  waters,  and  to 
hew  out  to  themselves  broken  and  empty  cisterns, 
that  can  hold  no  water." 

In  order  to  invigorate  and  expand  this  affe^ 
tioQ  in  the  mind,  it  is  requisite  that  we  take  a 
comprehensive  view  of  all  the  manifestations  of 
that  Being  towards  whom  it  is  directed,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  history  of  his  operations  recorded  in 
the  volume  of  inspiration;  in  the  details  of  his 
moral  government  among  the  nations,  both  in 
ancient  and  in  modem  times,  which  may  be  col- 
lected from  thu  writings  of  historians,  voyagers, 
travellers,  and  missiooaries ;  in  the  economy  of 
the  inferior  tribes  of  animated  beings ;  in  the 
diversified  scenery  of  nature  around  us  in  our 
terrestrial  system;  and  in  (he  sublime  move- 
ments that  are  going  forward,  among  distairt 
woHds,  in  the  firmament  of  his  power ;  for,  the 
more  we  know  of  the  mahifestations  of  the 
Creator,  the  mere  acquaintance  diall  we  have' of 
the  Creator  himself;  and,  in  proportion  as  our 
knowledge  of  his  character  is  enlarged,  in  a 
simihir  proportion  will  our  love  be  ardent  and 
expansive.  Such  extensive  views  and  contem- 
plalions  are  indispensably  requisite,  in  order  to 
a  full  recognition  of  the  divine  injunction: 
'<  Thou  9hdt  love  the  Lord  %  God  vfithattVijf 
heartf  and voUhaUthy  wtrtngthy  and ^th  aSL iWne 
mtdenUmdSmg:^  This  is  the  first  and  the  great 
oommandment. 
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BBOOBtDrBnXOPlM  OP  MORAL  ACnON-LOVE  TO  ALL  BUBORDINATB  INTELUGOfCBa 


In  the  ooMHnenceroam  of  the  Uat  chftpter,  I 
had  ocoMioo  to  reoiArk  thAt,  Bthctly  spoikking, 
Um  fimdamental  principle  or  aflfectioa  which 
.^vea  birth  to  all  the  ramifications  of  moral 
Attioa,  ii  but  one,  oameiy,  Love,  This  noble 
affection  may  be  considered  as  dividing  itself 
into  two  great  streams,  one  directing  its  course 
towards  the  Creator,  as  the  supreme  source  of 
all  felicity,  and  the  other  expanding  itself  to- 
wards all  the  iatelleetual  beings  wlwsh  he  has 


.  Having,  in  the  preceding  pages,  endeavoured 
to  tUustrate  the  foundation  and  the  reasonable- 
mtmoi  the  principle  of  bve  to  Ghid,  from  a  con- 
aideralion  of  his  perfections,  character,  and  re- 
lations, and  having  described  some  of  those 
iMndred  affectioos  by  which  its  existence  in  the 
Minds  ef  moral  agents  is  manifested, — ^I  shalt 
•ow  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  foundation,  and 
the  reasooablenesa,  of  that  modificatioa  of  love 
which  is  directed  towards  created  intelligences, 
■Ad  which  may  be  tenaed  the  second  jriiictpja  ^ 
moral  aotionr—raou  sb alt  lovs  tht  neiob* 
Boua  AS  THTSBLV.  Taking  it  for  granted  that 
Ihiaisthe  fondamenlal  law  prescribed  by  the 
Qreator  for  regulating  the  conduct  of  intelligent 
beings  towards  each  other — because  theSupreme 
Lawgiver  has  prodaimed  it  as  such  in  the  reve- 
lation which  he  has  given  us  of  his  will— >[  shall 
endeavour  to  exhibit  the  reasonableness  and  the 
beauty  of  this  amiable  principle— from  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  the  relations  in  which  all  the 
individuals  of  the  human  race  stand  to  each 
other— from  the  h^piness  which  would  flow 
from  the  uniform  operation  of  this  principle— and 
firom  the  misery  which  would  inevitably  ensue 
were  it  completely  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
morsi  agents. 

Before  proceedbg  to  the  illustration  of  these 
particulars,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  by 
**  our  neighbour'^  is  to  be  understood  men  of  every 
fto/ion  and  of  every  dime^  whether  they  otMno 
tJmmedoee  e»  our  Jriende  or  our  enemies^  and 
vohaUner  msgf  be  their  Usnguage^  their  reHgian^ 
their  rankf  or  eiatum.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
Zealand,  of  Patagonia,  of  New  Holland,  of 
IheLadrooes,  of  Kamtschatka,  or  of  G^reenland, 
areoHr  neighbours,  in  the  sense  intended  in  the 
tlivine  injunction  above  quoted,  as  well  as  thoae 
who  reside  in  our  own  nation  and  in  our  more 
immediate  neighbourhood.  For  with  all  these, 
Aud  oChor  tribes  of  maBkind,  we  nwj  happen  to 


have  intercourses,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
and  towards  them  all  we  ought  to  exercise  an 
aflTection  analogous  to  that  which  every  man 
exercises  towards  himself.  This  we  are  deci" 
sively  taught  by  our  Saviour  in  the  parable  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  in  which  it  is  clearly  shown, 
that  under  the  designation  of  neighbour,  we  are 
to  include  even  our  bitterest  enemies.  His  apo»* 
ties  avowed  the  same  sentiment,  and  taught, 
that  in  the  bonds  of  Christian  love,  no  disiino- 
tion  should  exist  between  *'  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Barbarians,  Scythians,  bond,  or  free."  For 
they  are  all  meonhem  of  the  great  fomily  of  God, 
and  recogoiaed  as  children  by  the  univeisal 
parent. 


SECTION  L 

THB  HATimAL  BqUAI^ITT  OF  KAXZIirD  COS* 
BIDBRBO  A3  THB  BASIS  OF  LOTB  TO  CUB 
HBIOHBOITJU 

I  SHALL  now  exhibit  a  few  oonsideratioaa 
founded  on  the  Natural  Equality  of  Mankind,  in 
order  t6  evince  the  reasonableness  and  the  n^ 
cessity  of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  bve 
towards  all  our  fellownnen. 

In  the  first  place,  Men,  of  whatever  raBk,ki»» 
dred,  or  tribe,  are  the  offspring  of  the  great 
Parent  of  the  universe.  They  were  all  created 
by  the  same  Almighty  Being,  and  to  him  thejr 
are  indebted  for  all  the  memlmrs  and  fonctions  of 
their  aninud  frames,  and  for  those  powers,  ca* 
pacities,  and  endowments,  which  render  them 
superior  to  the  clods,  of  the  valley  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  forest.  They  derived  their  origin 
too,  as  to  their  bodies,  (roro  the  same  physical  prin- 
ciples and  firom  the  same  earthly  parent.  *'  Of  the 
dust  of  the  ground"  the  body  of  the  first  man  was 
formed ;  and  fi-om  Adam,  the  primogenitor  of  the 
human  race,  have  descended  all  the  generatiooa 
of  men  which  now  exist,  or  will  hereafter  exisl 
till  the  close  of  time.  This  is  equally  true  of  the 
prince  .and  of  his  subjects ;  of  die  monarch  aiw 
rayed  in  purple,  and  seated  6n  b  throne,  and  of 
the  beggar,  who  is  clothed  in  rags,  and  emhsaoaa 
a  dunghill ;  of.  the  proud  nohleman,  who  boasta 
ofa  long  line  of  illustrious  anoeatoca,  and  of  the 
obscure  peasant,  whose  progenitors  were  wmm* 
tieed  and  unknown.  All  derived  their  origin  fiem 
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the  dut,  umI  all  ntam  to  the  dust  af&in.  This 
oonsideration,  on  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dwell,  shows  the  reasooableness  of  union  and  a^ 
ieetion  among  men,  on  the  same  grounds  from 
which  we  coMlude  that  brothers  and  sisters  be- 
longing to  the  same  &mtly  ought  to  manifest  a 
frieodij  affection  fi>r  each  other. 

Secoodlj,  Men  of  all  nations  and  ranks  are 
equal  in  respect  to  the  mechanism  of  their  bodies 
and  the  mental  &oulties  with  which  they  are  en- 
dowed. Whether  their  bodies  be  rudely  covered 
with  the  skins  of  beasts,  or  adorned  with  the 
splendours  of  royalty ;  whether  they  be  exposed 
naked  to  the  scorching  heau  and  piercing  colds, 
or  arrayed  in  rob«  of  silk  and  crimson — ^in  their 
construction  and  symmetry  they  equally  bear  the 
impress  of  infinite  wisdom  and  omnipotence. 
The  body  of  the  meanest  peasant,  who  earns  his 
toanty  subsistence  from  day  to  day  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  is  equaOy  admirable,  in  the  saotions 
mf  its  fingers,  the  smicture  of  its  limbs,  and  the 
eonnexion  and  uses  of  its  sereral  fimctions,  ■• 
the  body  of  the  mightiest  and  the  proudest  baron 
who  k>Oks  down  upon  him  with  contempt.  The 
organs  of  rision  comprise  as  many  coats  and 
hwnpors,  muscular  fibres,  and  lymphatic  ducts, 
and  form  as  delicate  pictures  upon  the  retina— 
the  bones  are  equally  numerous,  and  as  aocuraie- 
ly  articulated— the  musdes  perform  their  func- 
tions with  as  great  precision  and  &cility— the 
lymphatic  and  absorbent  ressels  are  as  numerous 
and  incessant  in  their  operations— and  the  heart 
impels  the  blood  through  a  thousand  veins  and  ar- 
teries with  as  great  a  degree  of  rapidity  and  of 
pmrity  in  the  corporeal  frame  of  a  poor  African 
slave,  wbo  is  daily  smarting  tmder  the  lash  of  an 
unfeeling  planter,  as  in  the  body  of  the  Emperor 
of  China,  who  sways  his  sceptre  over  half  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe.  All  the  external  trappings 
which  &scinate  the  vulgar  eye,  and  by  which  the 
various  ranks  of  mankind  are  distinguished,  are 
merely  adventitious,  and  have  no  necessary  coo- 
■exion  with  the  intrinsic  dignity  of  man.  They 
are  part  of  the  consequences  of  the  depravity  of 
our  species :  in  most  instances  they  are  the  re- 
tails of  vanity,  folly,  pride,  and  frivolity ;  and 
they  constitute  no  essential  distinction  between 
man  and  man ;  for  a  few  paltry  guineas  would 
suffice  to  dock  the  son  of  a  peasant  with  all  the 
ornaments  of  a  peer. 

Men  are  also  nearly  on  a  level  in  respect  to 
the  mental  faculties  which  they  possess.  Every 
nan,  however  low  his  station  in  the  present 
worid,  is  endowed  with  a  spiritual  principle  which 
be  received  by  «*  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
■Bi^hty,'*  which  is  superior  to  all  the  mechanism 
and  modifications  of  matter,  and  by  whidi  he  is 
allied  to  beings  of  a  superior  order.  The  facul- 
ties of  consciousness,  perception,  memory,  con- 
eepcion,  imagination,  judgment,  reasoning,  and 
moral  feeling,  are  common  to  men  of  all  oasts 
aadnatioofl.   The  power  of  recoUectang  the  past, 


and  of  anticipating  the  future— of  deducing  eoil> 
elusions  from  premises  previously  demonstrated 
—of  representing  to  the  mind  objects  and  scenes 
which  have  long  ceased  to  exist;  of  forming  in 
the  imagination  new  combinations  of  the  objects 
of  sense  ;  of  perceiving  the  qualities  of  moral  a<^ 
tions,  and  distingui^ing  between  ri^  and 
wrong  ;  of  recognising  a  supreme  iirteUigent 
Agent  in  the  movements  of  the  imiverte,  aul  of 
making  perpetual  advances  in  knowledge  and  fe* 
licity ;  faculties  which  distinguish  man  firom  all 
^the  other  tribes  which  people  the  earth,  air,  or 
sea;  are  possessed  by  the  dwarfish  Laplander  and 
the  untutored  peasant,  as  weU  as  by  the  ruler  «£ 
kbgdoms,  the  enlightened  statesman,  and  tba 
man  of  science.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  Is 
a  mighty  difference  among  men  in  the  directioa 
of  these  faculties,  in  the  objects  towards  whidh 
they  are  directed,  in  the  cnltivatioo  they  have 
received,  and  in  the  degree  cfperfectton  to  whwh 
they  have  attained.  There  are  innumerable  gnn 
daiions  in  the  improvemem  and  the  energies  of 
intellect,  fK>m  the  narrow  range  of  thought  po0> 
sessed  by  a  Qreenlander  or  an  Esquimamc,  «o 
the  sublime  and  expansive  views  of  a  jBOomi,  or 
a  Newton.  But,  this  difference  depends  mora 
on  the  physical  and  moral  eirounttanoes  ia 
which  they  are  placed  than  on  any  iatrinsie  dil^ 
ferenoe  in  the  ftooltaes  themsehres.  Plaee  tlM 
son  of  a  boor  or'  of  a  Laplander  in  ciwamtaneea 
fiivourable  to  the  developement  of  his  mealal 
powers,  and  afford  him  the  requisite  means  §ar 
directing  and  increasing  their  activity,  and  be 
will  display  powera  of  intelligenee  equal  totbcss 
which  are  fimnd  in  the  highest  ranks  of  dvilized 
life.  A  sound  understanding,  a  correct  judff- 
ment,  vigour  of  mind,  control  over  the  irawible 
passions,  and  other  mental  endowments,  though 
destitute  of  polish,  will  as  frequently  he  found 
in  the  lower  walks  of  life  as  in  the  elevated  ranks 
of  opulence  and  power. 

The  philosopher,  however,  as  weU  as  the  man 
of  rank,  is  apt  to  look  down  with  a  contemptuons 
sneer  on  the  narrow  conceptions  cf  the  hus- 
bandman, the  mechanic,  and  the  peasant ;  and  is 
disposed  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  an  inferior 
species  of  intelligent  beings.  He  does  not  al- 
ways consider  that  the  profound  and  the  subtle 
speculations,  which  are  dignified  with  the  title  of 
pkUotopIoff  are  frequently  of  less  importance  to 
the  progress  of  the  human  miud,  and  to  the  en> 
joyment  of  substantial  comfort,  than  thededuo- 
tions  of  common  sense  and  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  though  plain  understanding ;  that  they 
torment  him  with  feelings,  doubts,  and  perplexi- 
ties, which  sometimes  shake  the  whole  fabric  ol 
his  knowledge,  aiMi  lead  him  into  labyrinths,  out 
of  which  he  can  scarcely  extricate  his  way; 
while  the  man  of  plain  understanding,  guided  by 
a  few  certain  and  important  points  <^  truth,  pr^ 
secutes  the  path  of  virtue  with  safety  and  snocoss. 
For  it  may  ba  considered  as  an  esuhliiihsd 
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tkat  tba  oknI  loitrMtiaf  and  nlutMy 
tnithi  ooiuMoiod  with  the  happiooM  of  nan  are 
aaatbar  nuMaroof  nor  difiicuk  to  be  acquired, 
and  are  level  to  the  ooopreheaaioa  of  nea  of 
•weiy  aatieo  aad  <€  ever^^raak.  Bui  however 
4|roveUiiif  najr  be  the  afleolioM,  aad  however 
Uauted  the  inteHectual  views  of  the  uatatored 
naka  of  eooietgr,  1%  art  ctipabU  ofbrnug  trmmd 
to  the  kaawledieand  the  praottoe  of  every  ihio^ 
which  ragarda  their  preeeat  aoaifert  and  ibeu- 
fimvabafipioeaa ;  and  to  deviae  and  eiecute  the 
meaai  by  which  thte  object  omj  be  acoompHth- 
ad,  ia  one  way  aoMMg  many  othen  by  which  oar 
love lo  mankind  ehoaU  be dispUtyedand  demon- 
•Iraled.  We  have  no  veaeoa  ta  complain  of  the 
vaai  of  amntal  energy,  or  of  the  ignorance  and 
foUy  of  the  lower  orders  of  manUnd,  and  to 
ftnniiin  them  on  this  aoooont,  while  we  sit  still 
in  criminal  apathy,  awl  refuse  to  apply  thoee 
■iMns  which  are  requisite  to  raise  them  from 
«hair  state  of  moral  and  hMeUectual  degradation. 
Thirdly,  Mankind  are  on  an  equality,  in  r»- 
apaot  of  that  aMral  depravity  with  which  ihey  are 
^1  infeded.  Firom  whatever  cause  it  may  be 
oonosived  to  have  originated,  the  <act  is  certain, 
that  a  moral  disaaee  has  spread  itself  through  an 
the  hcaaches  ef  the  human  Ihmily,  in  whatever 
atatian,  or  in  whatever  regions  of  the  globe  they 
mayhe  pboed.  Whether  we  look  back  on  the 
"  gsnerations  of  oW,"  or  survey  the  moral  state 
af  the  nations  in  modem  tiroes ;  whether  we^um 
•ar  eyee  to  the  abodes  of  savage  or  of  civilized 
life ;  whether  we  oontemplate  the  characters  of 
the  higher  orders  of  society,  or  the  practices 
which  abound  among  the  inferior  ranks  of  social 
life ;  the  stamp  of  depravity,  in  one  shape  or 
a«Nher,  appears  impressed  upon  the  general 
esoduct  of  mankind.  In  the  case  of  nofiVms, 
this  depravity  has  manifested  itself  in  those  wars, 
dissensions,  devastations,  and  contentions  for 
territory  anid  power,  which  have  in  all  ages  con- 
valeud  the  human  race  and  disturbed  the  peace 
of  the  world.  Among  lesser  societies,  families, 
and  individuals,  it  is  di»-played  in  the  operation 
of  the  principles  of  pride,  ambition,  tyranny, 
persecution,  revenge,  malice,  envy,  falsehood, 
deceit,  covelousness,  anger,  and  other  malignant 
passions,  which  have  infested  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  This  depravity  infects  the 
higher  ranks  of  mankind  equally  with  the  lower, 
though  among  the  former  it  is  sometimes  var- 
nished over  with  a  fairer  exterior ;  and  therefore, 
there  is  no  rank  or  order  of  men  that  have  any 
valid  reason  on  this  ground  for  despiiiing  their 
fellow-creatures,  or  withholding  from  them  the 
exercise  of  love  and  affection.  For  "  there  is 
none  righteous,  no,  not  one :  (or  all  have  sinned, 
and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  GM."  And  in 
this  point  of  view,  love  ought  to  exercise  its  bo- 
ne6c«nt  energies,  in  endeavouring  to  counteract 
the  stream  of  human  corruption,  and  in  disseroi- 
«MiB(  thoM  dtvoie  priaciplat  which  are  calcu* 


Itttd  t*  fftise  aaaUnd  to  tha  aitetl  dignity  of 


FourtUyt  Mankind  poasans  lahstawliwlly  the 
same  pleasures  aad  enisymetB.  It  is  a  trita 
saying,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  tnie  and  important 
one,  that  happiness  doea  not  depepd  upon  tha 
rank  and  stationssreoeeofy  in  life,iM)r  npootba 
qnaatity  of  wealth  or  rkhes  we  poasans.  The 
plsaaures  which  fiow  from  the  movemeiila  of  the 
system  of  nature,  and  from  the  heautiea  which 
adorn  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  are  coraaion 
aad  open  to  aM  the  mhabitints  of  the  gkihe.  The 
riaiag  sun,  the  amiling  day,  the  fbwery  land« 
scape,  the  porting  streams,  the  lefty  mountains, 
tha  fertile  valea,  Uie  verdure  of  the  meadows,  the 
ruddy  hues  of  the  evening  cbuds,  the  Tainl>ow 
adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  light,  the  ccnisca- 
tions  of  the  northern  lights,  the  music  of  tha 
gravea,  the  songs  of  the  mghtingale  snd  the  lark, 
Sie  breath  of  epring,  the  mnts  of  harveat,  the 
axure  sky,  the  bhaing  comet,  the  planets  in  their 
courses,  the  moon  widking  m  brightness,  and  tho 
radiant  host  of  stars,  convey  to  the  mind'  thoo* 
Bands  of  detigbtfiil  images  and  sensations,  which 
charm  the  cottager  and  the  mechanic  no  lesa 
than  the  sons  of  opnlence  and  fame.  The  plea* 
sorss  of  the  aenses,  of  e«ting  and  drfaiking,  of 
aflhnionate  friendship,  of  social  and  domestic 
intercourse,  of  a  eheerfhl  contemed  mind,  of  for* 
vent  piety  towards  GKxl,  and  of  the  hope  of  in>- 
MAortality  beyond  the  grave,  may  be  enjoyed  by 
men  of  every  colour,  and  rank^  and  condition  in 
life ;  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  cottage,  as  well  as 
by  the  potentate  who  sways  his  sceptre  over 
kingdoms.  Nor  does  it  materially  detract  from 
these  enjojrraents  ia  the  case  of  the  peasant, 
that  his  body  is  fl^uently  hung  with  rags,  that 
he  subsists  on  the  coarsest  fere,  and  reposes 
wider  the  thatdi  of  a  miserable  hut.  For  htJbk 
is  the  great  leveller  of  mankind ;  it  reooncilea 
us  to  innumerable  inconveniences  and  privations, 
and  blunts  the  edge  of  the  keenest  pleasures. 
The  owner  of  a  princely  mansion  frequently 
loathes  the  most  ddtcious  dainties  on  his  table, 
and  walks  ihrpugh  his  magnificent  apartments, 
surrounded  with  paintings  and  decorations,  with 
as  much  apathy  and  indiflTerence  as  if  he  were 
in  an  Indian  wigwam  or  a  clay-built  cottage. 
So  that,  in  the  pleasures  of  sense,  of  affection, 
and  sentiment,  there  is  no  essential  distinction 
between  the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor.  But  should  it  be  insinuated  that  the  poor 
and  the  ignoble  have  fewer  enjoyments  than  tha 
rich,  then  it  will  follow,  that  towards  them  in  a 
^mrticular  manner  our  benevolent  affections  ought 
to  he  directed,  in  order  that  they  may  enjoy  a 
competent  portion  of  those  physical  and  inteltac* 
tual  pleasures  which  the  Creator  has  provided  for 
all  his  creatures. 

Fifthly,  Men  in  every  condition  and  in  every 
dime  have  the  same  wants,  and  are  exposed  to 
the  same  disasters  and  afflktions.    Htmgar  and 
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4jrt^«oU  aad  ImsI,  awtioa  aad  nst,  are  oom- 
IBOD  !•  aD  tffders  tod  coBditions'of  men ;  aod  in 
arder  to  wpply  aadftUeviato  such  wanti,  the  aid 
of  odr  feUowHDen  is  iodiapcnsably  reqoittta,  to 
•nafal*  m  to  obtain  food,  raioMBt,  light,  warmth, 
oonfoitable  acoownodation,  and  ihaker  ffon  the 
blasts  oT  the  tempest.  We  all  stand  m  need  of 
comfiMt  and  advice  in  the  hoar  of  difiiooky  and 
danger ;  we  aM  bug  (or  the  love,  and  friendship, 
and  good  offioea  of  those  ailKind  as ;  and  we  al 
thirst  for  an  increase  of  knowledge,  happiness 
and  joy.  And  these  wants  and  desires  can  be 
suppUed  and  gratified  only  by  the  kindly  intor- 
coorse  and  affection  of  kindred  spirits. 

AU  are  eiposed  to  the  same  sorrows  and  a(^ 
flictions.  Disappointments,  aniiety,  disgrace, 
accidents,  pain,  sickness,  disease,  kiss  of  iMalth, 
fortune,  and  honour,  herearement  of  children, 
firiends.  and  reUtives,  are  equally  the  lot  ef  the 
prince  and  die  peasant.  The  prince  in  ihecradle 
IS  a  being  sa  weak  and  feeble,  as  dependent  oa 
his  nurse,  has  as  many  wants  to  he  supplied,  is 
liable  to  as  many  diseases  and  accidents,  and 
requires  as  many  exertions  to  learn  to  Hsp,  to 
speak,  and  to  walk,  as  the  new-born  babe  of  his 
meanest  subject.  Nay,  the  rich  and  the  power* 
ful  are  frequently  exposed  to  miseries  and  vexa- 
tions from  fancied  insults,  afironts,  aad  provoca- 
tions, from  fnistrated  hopes,  from  pride,  vanity, 
and  Hl-humour,  from  abortive  projects  and  dts- 
ooocerted  phuis,  to  which  the  poor  are  generally 
strangers.  If  we  enter  into  one  of  the  abodes  of 
poverty,  where  one  of  the  victims  of  disease  is 
reclining,  we  may  behold  a  poor  emaciated  mor^ 
Ul,  with  haggard  kioks  and  a  hearing  breast, 
reposing  on  a  pillow  of  straw,  surrounded  by 
ragged  diiMren  and  an  affectionate  wife,  sfl 
eager  to  sooth  his  sorrows  aod  alleviate  his  dis- 
tress. If  we  pass  through  a  crowd  of  domestics 
and  courtly  attendants  into  the  mansion'  of  opu- 
lence, where  dbease  or  the  harbinger  of  death 
has  seized  one  of  its  victims,  we  may  also  behold 
a  wretch,  pale,  blotched,  and  distorted,  agonizing 
under  the  pain  of  the  asthma,  the  gravel,  or  the 
gout,  and  trembling  under  the  apprehensions  of 
the  solemnity  of  a  fiiture  judgment,  without  one 
sincere  friend  to  afford  him  a  drop  of  consola- 
tion. Neither  the  splendour  of  his  apartment, 
nor  the  costly  crimson  with  which  his  couch  is 
hung,  nor  the  aticntions  of  hw  physicians,  nor 
the  number  of  his  attendants,  can  prevent  the 
bitter  taste  of  nauseous  medicines,  the  intolera- 
ble pains,  the  misgivings  of  heart,  and  the  pangs 
of  conscience  which  he  feels  in  common  with 
the  meanest  wretch  who  is  expiring  on  a  dung- 
hill. 

Lastly,  AH  ranks  come  to  the  same  termina- 
tion of  thoir  mortal  existence.  "  Dust  thou  art, 
and  unto  dust  thou  shalt  return,"  is  a  decree 
which  has  gone  forth  against  every  inhabitant  of 
our  globe,  of  whatever  kindred,  rank,  or  nation, 
"jhie  tombs  of  mighty  princes,  of  intrepid  gene- 


-rals,  of  illustrioafe  stateiwuu,  may  be  ademsd 
with  lofly  columns,  with  scnlpCared  marb)»|  and 
flattering  inscriptions;  but  wilhm  these  var- 
nished monnnwnts  their  bodies  prossnt  pvtrid 
carcasses,  as  leathsoma,  aad  a  «Hch  the  prey  of 
verms  and  cormptiea,  as  the  corpse  of  tbeir 
wfianest  vassal.  Their  eyes  are  eqnally  tmpe- 
netrsble  to  the  light  of  d^,  their  earn  ara  eqnally 
deaf  to  (he  chanas  of  music,  aad  tiMir  tongues 
are  equafly  ailent  ia  this  land  of  deep  Ibrg^M- 
ness.  Thii  constdsratien  «f  itself  faMy  4lenioa- 
alrates,  if  any  deanoaslratiou  ha  neeossary,  the 
natural  wquality  of  aMakind,  aad  that  there  is 
ao  esseadal  differeaee  between  the  aoUe  aad  the 
ignoble,  the  emperor,  and  the  slave.  And  since 
awnkind  are  all  eqaaHy  liaUe  to  afflktiens  and 
distrsnes,  aad  are  aH  jonraoyiag  to  ibe  Wnk, 
nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  ihra  the  exercise 
«f  love,  with  all  its  kindred  aflbetieos,  towax^ 
every  class  ef  our  feUosMnea,  ia  order  to  aJla- 
▼iato  their  sorrows,  and  to  cheer  thensMi  ibeir 
passage  through  this  region  ef  mortalatjk 

Thus  it  appears,  that  there  is  a  natural  equal- 
ity subsisting  among  maakind,  in  reepeetef  dieir 
t>rlgin,  their  corporeal  ergaaipition,  their  iaiel- 
tactual  powers,  their  aioral  depravity,  thefe 
wants,  their  affliotiosM,  their  pleasni'es,  smd  en- 
joyments, and  the  siato  to  which  they  ara  redue- 
ed  afler  they  have  finished  Ike  career  of  their 
mortal  eaistonce.  The  iUusCratioB  of  aodi  cir- 
eumstanoes  wouM  be  quite  nnaeeeasaiy,  wese  fc 
not  that  a  certain  proportion  of  maiikfaMl,  laKier 
the  influence  of  pride  aad  other  malignant  pas* 
sions,  are  still  disposed  to  look  down  oa  certain 
classes  of  their  fellow-niortab  as  if  they  were  a 
species  of  beings  ef  an  inferior  order  in  the  scale 
of  existence.  To  the  propriety  of  the  senti* 
ments  now  stated,  the  sac^d  Scriptores  bear 
ample  testimony.  **  The  ridi  and  the  poor  meet 
together ;  the  Lord  is  the  maker  of  them  all.'** 
"Did  not  he  that  made  me  in  the  womb  mske 
my  servant,  and  did  be  not  fashion  us  alike  7"t 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  bk>od  all  nations  of  men 
for  to  dwelt  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath 
determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  tbeir  hsbitation."! 

Since,  therefore,  it  appears,  that  mankind  am 
equal  in  every  Uiing  that  is  essential  to  the  hu- 
man character,  this  equality  lays  a  broad  fbunda^ 
tion  for  the  exercise  of  universal  tove  towards 
men  of  all  nations,  tribes,  conditions,  and  ranks. 
It  must  obviondy  appear  contrary  to  every  prin« 
ciple  of  resson,  repugnant  to  every  ami&Ue  feeU 
ing.  and  inconsistent  with  the  generaf  happiness 
of  the  species,  that  intelligent  beings,  who  are  all 
children  of  the  same  Almighty  Parent,  members 
of  the  same  great  family,  s^  linked  together  by 
so  many  fraternal  ties,  should  **  bite  and  devour 
one  another,"  engage  in  hostile  enterprisea 
against  each  other,  look  down  with  scorn  and 
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eoRt^mpC  Ml  Meh  odMr,  or  •tea  behold  with  ii^ 
difference  the  ooodition  of  the  meanest  member 
of  the  family  to  which  they  belong.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  ooneieteot  with  the  dictates  of  enlisht^ 
ened  reason,  congenial  to  the  beat  feeHngs  ofhu- 
man  natore,  and  indispensably  requisite  to  the 
pronotion  of  universal  happiness,  that  sudi  be- 
ings should  be  united  in  the  bonds  of  affection 
and  harmony,  that  they  should  sympathise  with 
the  distressed,  delight  in  beholding  the  happi- 
■ess  of  all,  **  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice, 
«nd  weep  widi  them  that  weep  ;'*— that  every  one, 
whether  he  be  near  or  far  off,  whether  he  fcM»  rich 
or  poor,  whether  he  be  learned  or  unlearned, 
whether  he  belong  to  this  or  the  other  civil  or 
religtous  society,  whether  his  colour  be  black  or 
white,  whether  he  be  blind,  or  deaf,  or  lame, 
whether  he  be  an  inhabitant  of  Greenland,  loe- 
hmd,  Barbery,  Germany,  France,  or  Spain, 
whatever  may  be  hb  language,  manners,  or  cus- 
loms,  should  be  recognized,  wherever  he  may  be 
found,  asafriend  ai^  brother;  anda  cordial  in- 
terest ielt  in  every  thing  that  concerns  his  weUkre 
nnd  comfort  Suoh  areoognition  of  man  as  man, 
is  a  duty  whkh  necessarily  flows  from  the  na- 
tural equality  of  mankind,  and  is  congenial  to  the 
ooodoot  of  tlie  Universal  Parent  towards  all  his 
human  offspring.  For,  b  his  kyve  to  his  numerous 
fuaily,  and  without  respect  of  persons,  he  makes 
the  same  vital  air  to  give  play  to  their  lungs,  the 
•aaw  sun  to  cheer  and  enlighten  them,  and  the 
•ame  rains  and  dews  to  refresh  their  fields,  and 
to  ripen  the  fruits  c^harvesL 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  inferred,  firom  what 
has  been  now  stated,  that  we  mean  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  that  subordination  of  ranks  which 
exists  in  this  world.  This  gradation  in  society 
is  the  appointment  o(  God,  and  necessarily  flows 
firom  the  circumstances  and  relations  in  which 
nan  is  placed  u  this  first  stage  of  his  existence  ; 
and,  were  it  completely  ovordu^wn,  socie^ 
wouM  be  plunged  into  a  scene  of  anarchy  and 
confusion ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  individuals 
which  compose  it,  would  become  a  lawless  ban- 
ditti. Whether  or  not  there  exists  a  subordina- 
tion of  ofliee  and  rank  among  superior  intelligen- 
ces of  the  same  species,  or  among  the  inhabitants 
of  other  globes,  we  are  unable  at  present  to  de- 
termine ;  but  in  the  aotual  condition  of  society 
in  the  workl  in  which  we  dwell,  a  state  of  com- 
plete independence,  and  a  perfect  equality  of 
wealth,  station,  and  rank,  are  impossible,  so  long 
as  there  exisM  a  diversity  in  the  capacities, 
tempers,  and  pursuits  of  men.  On  the  diversity 
of  rank,  and  the  relations  which  subsist  between 
the  different  classes  of  society,  as  parents  and 
cbikiren,  masters  and  servants,  princes  and  sub- 
jects, b  founded  a  great  proportion  of  those 
moral  laws  which  God  hath  promulgated  in  his 
word,  for  regulating  the  indinatkns  and  the  con- 
duet  of  mankind. 

Diveraity  of  fbrione  and  itation  appears  ab0O« 


kitely  inevitable  in  a  world  wbere  nonJ  «Tfl  ei* 
ists,  and  where  its  inhabitants  are  exposed  to 
dangers,  difficulties,  and  distress.  Wheiher.lfae 
inhabitants  of  a  world,  wbere  moral  perfectioit 
reigns  triumphant,  can  exist  in  a  state  of  perfect 
felicity,  and  move  forward  in  progressive  im- 
provement, without  a  subordination  of  rank,  it  is 
not  for  us  to  determine.  But  in  such  a  world  as 
ours,  it  is  a  wise  and  gracious  appointment  «/ 
the  Creator,  and  is  attended  with  many  and  im- 
portant advantages.  Wwe  there  no  diversity  of 
wealth  and  station,  we  should  be  deprived  of 
many  of  the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  assis- 
tances which  we  now  enjoy.  Every  one  would 
be  obliged  to  provide  for  himself  food,  drink, 
clothing,  furniture,  shelter,  medicines,  and  re- 
creations; and  in  the  season  of  sickness,  danger, 
and  distress,  he  wouki  have  few  or  none  to  de- 
viate his  affliction,  and  contribute  to  his  com- 
fort But,  in  consequence  of  the  diversity  which 
DOW  exists,  an  ctpportunity  is  afforded  of  em- 
ploying the  several  capacities  and  endowments 
of  mankind  in  those  lines  of  active  exertion,  for 
which  they  are  respectively  fitted,  and  of  render- 
ing them  subservient  for  the  improvement  and 
happiness  of  general  society.  One  exercises  the 
trade  of  a  weaver,  another  that  of  a  baker ;  ono 
is  a  shoemaker,  another  a  taiktr;  one  is  an  archi- 
tect, another  a  farmer ;  one  is  a  teacher  of  sci- 
ence or  religion ;  others  have  their  minds  enter* 
tained  and  improved  by  his  instructions.  One  b 
appointed  a  ruler  over  a  city,  another  over  a 
kingdom;  one  b  employed  in  writing  for  the 
amusement  and  instruction  of  mankind,  another 
is  employed  in  printing  and  publishing  hb  writ- 
ings. By  this  arrangement,  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities in  which  individuals  excel,  are  grsdually 
carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  attainable  per^ 
fection ;  and  the  exertions  of  a  single  individual 
are  rendered  subservient  to  the  ease,  the  conve- 
nience, and  the  mental  improvement  of  tboa 
sands. 

It  b  not  to  the  diversity  of  rank  and  station, 
that  the  evils  which  exist  among  the  various 
classes  of  society  are  to  be  attributed ;  but  to  the 
influence  of  a  spirit  of  pride,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  on  the  other— to 
the  wont  of  a  disposition  to  discharge  the  duties 
peculiar  to  each  station,  and  to  the  deficiency  of 
those  kindly  affections  which  ought  to  be  mani- 
fested towards  every  human  being,  by  men  in  oil 
the  ranks  and  deportments  of  lUe.  If  love,  inoU 
its  benevolent  ramifications,  were  to  pervade  Um 
various  ranks  of  social  life,  kings  wouM  never 
oppress  their  subjects,  nor  masters  act  unjustly 
towards  their  servants  ;  nor  would  subjects  and 
servants  refuse  to  submit  to  just  laws,  and  equi> 
table  regulations.  '  All  woukl  act  their  parts  witli 
harmony  and  delight  in  thb  great  moral  roachins, 
and  every  station  and  rank  would  contribute,  in 
its  sphere,  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of 
For  the  poor  cannot  do  without  ths 
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liA,  Bor  tkt  lioh  wtll»iit  the  poor;  the  priooe 
without  hie  nibjecti^nor  subjects  without  wise 
tod  miJightftiMM<  rulers,  and  equitable  laws.  All 
are  linked  tofother  by  innumerable  ties ;  and  the 
reception  of  thes<D  ties,  and  the  practice  of  the 
reciprocal  duties  which  arise  out  of  them,  form 
the  source  of  indiridual  happiness,  and  the  bonds 
of  social  enjoyment 


SECTION  II. 
TBB  comrxxioirs  and   relatioivs  which 

SUBSUT  AMOMO  MAMKIRD  COMSIDEBED  AS 
KSTABLISHIMO  THE  BASIS  OF  LOTB  TO 
OUR   ZISIGHBOVR. 

The  relations  which  subsist  amon^^  mankind 
lay  a  folmdation  for  the  exercise  of  the  benevo- 
lent affections,  and  ibr  the  various  duties  of  social 
life ;  and  these  relations  are  far  more  numerous 
and  extensive  than  the  geaerality  of  mankind  are 
disposed  to  admit  The  relations  of  parents  and 
chiUren,  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  brethren  and 
■isters,  of  masters  and  servants,  of  rulers  and 
subjects,  of  teachers  and  scholars,  of  buyers  and 
■eUeia,  Stc  are  recognized  by  all  as  involving  an 
obligation  to  the  exercise  of  certun  correspMid- 
ing  duties  and  aflfections.  The  moment  we  coo- 
template  the  relation  of  a  parent  and  a  child,  we 
Bt  once  peroeive  the  obligatioa  of  love  on  the  part 
of  the  parent,  and  of  reverence  and  obedience  on 
the  part  of  the  child  ;  and,  in  every  other  relation, 
B  eorresponding  duty  is  involved,  resulting  from 
the  nature  of  that  relation,  and  founded  on  the 
principle  of  love.  But  as  these  relations,  and 
their  corresponding  duties  and  aSoctioos  have 
been  frequently  illustrated,  I  shall  advert  to  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances,  generally  overlooked, 
which  demonstrate  the  universal  connexion  of  hu- 
man beings  with  each  other,  and  the  reasonable- 
ness of  the  exercise  of  love  towards  all  man- 
kind. 

Wherever  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  great 
&mily  of  mankind — whether  we  look  around  oo  the 
land  of  our  nativity,  or  to  distant  continents,  and 
the  oceans  which  sunound  them,  we  behold  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  toiling  for  our  ease,  our 
convenience,  our  pleasure,  and  improvement.— 
Here,  we  behold  the  ploughman  turning  up  the, 
fbrrows  of  the  soil,  and  the  sower  cssliug  in  the 
•eed  which  is  to  produce  the  fruits  of  harvest : — 
there,  we  behold  the  reaper  cutting  down  the  com 
which  is  to  serve  for  our  nourishment.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  behold  the  cow-herd  tending  his 
eattle,  which  are  to  afford  us  milk,  butter,  and 
eheese ;  oo  the  other,  we  behold  the  shepherd 
tending  his  flocks,  whose  wool  is  to  provide  us 
with  warm  and  comfortable  clothing.  One  it 
preparing  feather  from  the  hides  of  oxen,  another 
b  shaping  it  into  shoes  and  boots.  OneiispiB- 
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ning  flax  and  coctoB  ialo  yam,  BBOtiier  it  weair- 
ing  it  into  linen  and  muslin,  to  cover  and  adoni 
OS.  One  is  dressing  the  vine,  whose  j^ice  is  lo 
cheer  and  refiresh  us;  another  is  tfMiding  (km 
wine-press,  and  prepwing  the  wine  for  our«iist. 
Here,  we  behold  the  butcksmith  toiling,  and 
sweating  at  the  anvil,  preparing  tongs,  and 
shovels,  and  grates,  for  our  apartments ;  there, 
we  behold  the  carpenter,  with  his  hammer,  and 
plane,  and  saw,  itting  up  beds,  and  tables,  and 
chairs,  for  our  ease  and  accommodation.  Here, 
one  is  preparing  our  food,  and  another  our  cloth- 
ing; there,  one  is  preparing  oUr  drink,  anl 
another  our  medicines.  In  one  chamber,  thB 
student  of  nature  and  of  science  is  preparing,  Bt 
the  midnight  lamp,  those  oompoeitioos  which  an 
to  convey  entertainment  and  instruction  to  the 
minds  of  the  public ;  in  another^  the  herald  nf 
salvation  is  meditating  on  those  divine  subgectBi 
which  he  is  about  to  proclaim  for  the  illuminatioii 
and  comfort  of  assembled  multitudes.  In  short, 
to  whatever  department  of  human  society  we  di- 
rect our  attention,  and  to  whatever  quarter  wb 
turn  our  eyes,  in  the  busy  scene  arouiMi  us,  we 
behokl  thousands  of  our  fellow-men  exerting  their 
corporeal  and  intellectual  powera  in  those  emp 
ploymeots  which  wfll  ultimately  contribute  either 
to  our  ease,  our  entertainment,  our  security^  cor 
iaocommodation,  our  subsistence,  or  our  mkbI 
and  intellectual  improvement; 

But  our  cnnnexioaa  with.  hmnaBbeings  art 
not  confined  to  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  nor 
even  to  the  nation  in  which  we  rseide.  liiere 
is  scarcely  a  region  of  the  gfobe  towarda  whidi 
we  can  direct  our  view,  in  which  we  do  not  ba^ 
hold  innim>erable  links  which  connect  oa  with  th« 
great  family  of  mankind.  Let  ua  turn  otO*  eyes 
to  the  West  India  klands,  and  we  shall  behold 
the  poor  African  slave  toiling  under  the  scorol^ 
ing  heat  of  a  tropical  sun,  and  smarting  und« 
the  cruel  lash  of  an  unfeeling  overseer,  in  ordee 
to  provide  for  us  sugar,  mousses,  and  rioe,  to 
mingle  with  our  dainties,  and  to  regale  ourappa> 
tites.  If  we  direct  our  view  lo  the  empire  of 
China,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gk)be,  twelvo 
thousand  miles  distant  from  the  fonntr  regioo, 
we  shall  behold  thousands  and  tens  of  thoosaoda 
of  our  brethren  of  the  human  fiunily  busily  em- 
ployed  in  planting  the  tea  tree,  in  plucking  ita 
leaves,  in  exposing  them  to  the  steam  of  boiUn§ 
water,  in  spreading  them  out  to  dry,  in  assorting 
them  into  diflerent  parcels,  in  packing  and  shift- 
prog  them  oflf  for  distant  shores,  that  we,  ai  b 
distance  of  nine  thousand  miles,  may  enjoy  a  de» 
licioos  beverage  for  our  moraing  and  evening 
meals.*  If  we  turn  our  eves  on  India  and  Persia,, 

•For  a  portion  of  this  beveiagewe  are  Jndebtsd 
rnmi  to  semeoTtbe  mookeytrllie.  As  Hie  tea  slBo* 
eftan  giDweon  the  TUffssd  banks  of  steep  nomrtaM 
aeeess  mwhldi  Is  dangeroos,  and  sooMdmesta^ 
sraeBeahle;  the  Ohlnsse,  m  order  to  eeme  at^ 
toavestmnka  use  of  astngnlar  r^' 
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ehUdroa  aandaouily  employvd  in  cuUtrating  tho 
nulberry  pluty  io  hatchiii^  aod  r«artiif  ■ilk- 
wonat,  IB  wiodiBg  and  twisting  the'  <teUeata 
titfaadf  which  proceed  from  ihete  ineeett,  and 
preparing  them  for  the  loom,  in  order  that  oar 
Ui^M  maj  be  adorned  with  tbii  finest  production 
of  natura  and  art.  Let  ue  paie  in  imagination 
to  the  frozen  regiom  oTSiberia  and  Kamtechatka, 
la  the  inbospitaMe  shores  of  Onalaska  and  the 
Aleutian  isies,  and  we^  shall  behold  numbeis  of 
weathei^^eaten  wretches  exposed  to  innumertble 
dangers  by  sea  and  land,  traTorsing  snowj  moun- 
tains, forests,  marches,  and  deserts,  suffering 
frequent  shipwrecks  on  the  coasts  of  unknown 
islands  inhabited  by  savage  tribes,  and  exposed, 
night  and  day,  to  tlio  chilling  frosts  of  the  polar 
region,  and  the  atucks  of  ravenous  wolves,  in 
order  to  collect  the  sldns  of  otters,  and  furs  of  va- 
rious descriptions^,  to  adorn  the  drees  of  our  fe- 
male friends,  and  to  shelter  |hem  from  tho 
-winter's  coki.  Let  us  pass  to  the  forests  of  Nor- 
waj,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  Jamaica,  and  hun- 
dreds of  hard  V,  weather-beaten  peasants,  exposed 
to  many  accidents  and  privations,  will  be  seen, 
cnttingdown  the  tall  firs,  htrches,  and  mahogany, 
Mwing  them  into  pUmks  and  k)gs,  and  conveying 
them  in  floau  along  rapid  rivers  towards  the  sea, 
to  be  shipped  for  our  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  formed  into  floors  and  roofs  for  our  build- 
ings, and  into  elegtm  furniture  to  decorate  cor 
apartments. 

Not  only  in  distant  islands  and  continents, 
bat  even  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  ocean,  molti- 
tndes  of  our  brethren  are  toiling  for  our  pleasure, 
convenience,  and  comfort.  See  yonder  vessel 
in  the  Southern  Atlantic  ocean,  which  has  just 
weathered  the  storms  on  die  southern  cape  of 
Afirica,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  dangers  of 
shipwreck  on  a  rocky  shore.  For  several  weeks 
the  hardy  mariners  have  been  beatmg  against 
the  vrind  in  the  midst  of  thunders,  lightnings, 
and  tempests,  with  mountainous  waves  con- 
tinually bresking  over  them,  darkness  surround- 
ing them  for  many  sleepless  nights,  and  the  dread 
of  impending  des'tructioo  filling  them  with  trem- 
bling and  hwror.  And  why  have  they  been  ex- 
posed to  danger  so  dreadful  and  appalling  1  That 
they  might  convey  to  our  shores,  from  China 
and  Hindostan,  stores  of  tea,  coflTee,  sugar,  por^ 
eelain,  stlks,  carpets,  and  precious  stones,  to 
■apply  luxuries  to  our  tables,  and  ornaments  to 
our  dress.  See  yonder  vessel,  too,  which  is 
tossing  in  the  midst  of  the  Northern  ocean, 
passing  between  shoals  and  icebergs,  and  liable 
•very  moment  to  be  crushed  to  pieces  between 
moontaias  of  ice.   Her  mariners  have  long  been 

steep  places  are  generally  frequented  by  great  num> 
bers  of  monkeys,  which,  beinf  Irritated  and  pn>volc> 
ed,  to  avenge  themselves,  tear  off  the  branches,  and 
shower  them  down  upon  those  who  have  insulted 
them.  The  Chinese  imroedlaiely  coUeot  these  brsnob* 
m  and  stdp  off  their  leavasv— Ai^.  Brik  Aru  Tea. 
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exposed  to  the  ricours  of  an  aretk  sky,  and  htfv 
narrowly  escaped  being  plunged  into  the  deep 
by  the  stroke  of  an  enontious  whale,  in  order 
that  we  might  be  supplied  with  seal-Bkins,  whale* 
bone,  and  oil  for  our  hunpe. 

Even  in  the  bowels  of  the  ocean  tboosands  of 
poor  wretches,  on  the  coasts  of  Califbnia,  Ceyloii, 
Persia,  and  China,  are  diving  amidst  its  waves, 
remaining  whole  half  hours,  at  sixty  feet  bebw 
the  sur&ce  of  its  waters,  exposed  to  die  danger 
of  being  devoured  by  riwrks  end  other  monsters 
of  the  deep,  in  order  to  collect  peor^t  for  orna- 
ments to  the  ladies  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.-»In  short,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes 
on  the  surface  of  the  mighty  deep,  we  contem- 
plate a  busy  scene  of  human  beings  pk>ughing 
the  ocean  in  every  direction,  and  toiling,  in  the 
midst  of  dangers,  storms,  and  tempests,  in  order 
to  promote  the  accommodation  of  their  fellow- 
mortals,  who  dwell  on  opposite  regions  of  the 
gk>be.  On  the  one  hand,  we  behold  thousands 
of  hardy  Russians,  Swedes,  and  Norwegians, 
steering  their  vessels  ahmg  the  Baltic  and  the 
German  sea,  to  convey  to  our  shores  copper, 
timber,  pitch,  skins,  hemp,  and  tallow;  on  the 
other,  we  behold  die  Americans  ploughing  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  with  stores  of  mahogany, 
sugar,  rice,  flour,  tobacco,  rum,  and  brandy. 
Along  the  vast  Pacific  ocean,  the  Spanish  gal- 
leons are  conveying  to  Europe,  ^old,  silver, 
pearls,  precious  stonea,  and  all  the  other  richeg 
of  Peru.  Even  from  the  southern  icy  ocean, 
where  nature  appears  bound  in  the  fetters  ti 
eternal  ice,  the  adventurous  mariner  is  convM- 
ing  to  our  shores  furs  of  various  kinds,  with  me 
products  of  seals  and  whales.  And,  in  return 
for  the  supply  we  receive  firom  foreign  regions, 
our  British  sailors  are  traversing  every  sea  and 
ocean,  and  distributing  to  the  inhabitants  of 
every  dime  the  productions  of  our  arts,  sciences, 
and  manufactures. 

Even  in  the  subterraneous  apartments  of  the 
globe,  as  well  as  upon  its  sur^ce,  many  thou- 
sands of  human  beings  are  labouring,  in  confined 
and  gloomy  regions,  to  promote  our  comforts  and 
enjoyments.  The  copper  mines  in  Sweden  are 
situated  at  more  than  a  thousand  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  contain  a  vast  num- 
ber of  subterraneous  apartments,  branching  in 
all  directioas.  In  these  dreary  abodes,  twelve 
liundred  wretched  beings  are  doomed  to  pass 
their  existence,  deprived  of  the  cheerful  light  ol 
day — toiling,  almost  naked,  in  the  midst  of  hot 
and  sulphureous  vapours,  and  under  severe  task- 
masters, in  order  that  we  may  be  supplied  with 
the  best  species  of  copper,  for  forming  our  ket* 
ties,  cauldrons,  and  copper^plate  engravings. 
The  salt  mines  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  the  goU 
and  silver  mines  of  Potosi  and  Peru,  and  hun- 
dreds of  similar  subterraneoiM  mansions,  fai 
various  parts  of  the  earth,  present  to  our  view 
nomerous  groupa  of  our  foflow-men,  all  engaged 
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to  ihAitar  toils  and  kbom,  in  order  that  we  tnj 
enjojr  the  richee,  the  ele^ociee,  and  the  ooo- 
▼enieaeee  of  life.  In  our  own  country,  how 
many  ihoueands  of  our  brethren  are  kbouring 
in  the  dark  receaeet  of  the  earth,  (kr  beneath  Ha 
•urface,  exposed  to  the  suffocation  of  the  ehoff- 
dmmp  and  the  ezplomona  of  the  Jbre-^iamp,  in 
procuring  for  ua  that  invaiuable  foaeil,  which 
warma  and  cheera  our  winter  apartments,  which 
cooks  our  victuals,  and  enablea  us  to  carry  on 
the  various  processes  of  our  arte  and  manu&o- 
tories! 

Thus  it  appears,  that  we  are  connected  with 
nur  fellow-men,  in  every  quarter  of  the  work), 
kylhousandsof  lies  ^-4hatniiUk»s  of  human  be* 
iii|s,  whom  we  have  never  aeen,  nor  never  will 
Bee  on  this  side  the  grave,  are  Ubouring  to  pro- 
mote our  interests,  without  whose  eiertions  we 
ahodd  be  deprived  of  the  greatest  proportion  of 
our  accomodations  and  enjoyments.  While  we 
are  sitting  in  our  comfortable  apartntents,  feast- 
ing on  the  bounties  of  Provkience,  thousands, 
and  ten  thousands  of  our  brethren  of  mankind,  in 
different  regions  of  the  globe,  are  assiduously 
labouring  to  procure  for  us  supplies  for  some 
future  entertainment.  One  is  sowing  the  seed, 
another  gathering  in  the  fruits  of  harvest;  osm  is 
provkiing  fuel,  and  another  furs  and  flannel,  to 
guard  us  from  the  winter's  coM ;  one  is  convey- 
ing home  the  luxuries  and  necessaries  of  life, 
another  is  bringing  idtelligenoe  from  our  fri^s 
in  distant  lands  ;  one  is  carrying  grain  to  the 
mill,  another  is  grinding  it,  and  another  is  con- 
veying it  alobg  Uie  road  to  our  habitations ;  one 
is  in  search  of  medicines  to  assuage  our  pains, 
and  another  is  in  search  of  consolation  to  sooth 
our  wounded  spirits.  In  the  midst  of  these  ne- 
ver-ceasing exertions,  swne  are  crossing  deep 
and  dangerous  rivers,  some  are  traversing  a  vast 
howling  wiklerness  ;  some  are  wandering  amklst 
awaropy  moors,  and  trackless  heaths ;  some  are 
parched  with  thirst  in  sandy  deserts ;  some  are 
shivering  and  benumbed  amidst  the  blasts  of 
winter ;  some  are  toiling  along  steep  and  dan- 
gerous roads,  and  others  are  tossing  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean,  bufieted  by  the  winds  and  raging 
biUows. 

And,  since  we  are  connected  with  our  fellow- 
creatures  by  so  many  links,  is  it  not  reasonable, 
u  it  not  congenial  to  the  mature  of  man,  that  we 
riiould  be  connected  with  them  by  the  ties  of 
sympathy  and  benevolent  affections  ?  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  the  various  classes  of  mankind  in 
every  countrj,  who  are  toiling  for  our  ease  and 
gratification,  seldom  or  never  think  of  us  in  the 
midst  of  their  difficulties  and  labours.  Perhaps 
they  have  no  other  end  in  view  than  to  earn  their 
daily  subsistence,  and  provide  food  and  clothing 
lor  their  fiimilies ;  perhaps  they  are  actuated  by 
the  most  selfish  motives*  and  by  principles  of 
vanity  and  avarice ;  and  aome  of  them,  perhaps, 
under  the  influence  of  that  depravity  vrhich  ia 


comaoon  to  the  apedea,  may  be  ataratlf  eorrfm 
and  reproaching  us  as  iiidividoak,  or  as  a  natMO« 
But,  from  whatever  motives  their  labours  and 
exertions  proceed,  it  is  a  fact  which  cannot  bs 
denied,  and  which  they  cannot  prevent,  that  w« 
actually  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them ;  and,  that^  with* 
ont  them,  we  shoukl  be  deprived  of  ths  greater 
part  of  those  comforts  and  enjoyments  which 
render  existence  desirable,  and  which  cheer  iif 
in  our  pilgrimage  to  the  grave. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  almost  every  artificial 
object  that  surrounds  us,  and  in  every  enjojmsat 
we  possess  from  day  to  day,  so  many  sensibl* 
emblems  of  our  connexion  wiUi  every  branch  of 
the  great  family  of  mankind.  When  we  sit  down 
to  a  dish  of  tea,  we  are  reminded  of  the  crowded 
and  busy  population  of  China,  where  this  plan^  is 
produced,  and  of  the  poor  AfHcan  alave,  through 
whose  sorrows  and  toils  the  sugar  we  mix  with 
it  is  prepared.  And  shall  we  not  (eel  a  kindhr 
afiection  for  those  whose  labours  procure  us  snoli 
a  refreshing  beverage  7  And  shouki  not  oor  kyvo 
prompt  us  to  every  active  exertion  by  which  their 
miseries  may  be  alleviated,  and  their  intellectual 
and  religioua  improvement  promoted?  When 
we  Xotk.  at  the  pearls  which  adom  ua,  we  are  r»* 
minded  of  the  poor  wretch  who  has  plunged  to 
the  bottom  of  the  deep,  and  acrambled  amonf 
projecting  rocks,  to  the  danger  of  his  life,  in  or> 
der  to  procure  them.  When  we  look  at  a  oop« 
per-plate  engraving,  we  are  reminded  of  the  dark 
and  cheerless  recesses  of  the  copper  ninsSy 
where  hundreds  are  empk)yed  in  digging  for  this 
useful  metal.  When  nis  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a 
cheerful  fire,  we  are  reminded  of  the  gk)omy  sub* 
terraneous  regions  to  which  so  many  of  our  com* 
trymen  are  confined,  and  the  toils  and  dangers  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  before  our  coals  can  bs 
dragged  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  And  whilo 
we  feel  delighted  with  the  diversified  efvovment 
which  flows  from  the  labour  and  industry  of'^every 
class  of  mankind,  is  it  reasonable  that  we  shoukl 
look  with  indifference  on  any  <Hie  of  them  ?  Is 
it  not  accordant  with  the  dictates  of  enlightened 
reason,  and  with  every  thing  that  we  consider  as 
amiable  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  we  shoukl 
efnbrace  them  all  in  the  arms  of  kindness  and 
brotherly  aflTection,  and  that  our  active  powera, 
so  far  as  our  influence  extends,  should  be  em- 
ployed hi  endeavouring  to  promote  their  present 
and  everlasting  happiness?  At  present,  they 
seldom  think  about  the  benefits  they  are  procur* 
ing  for  us  and  others  by  their  useful  labours  ;  but 
Vvere  their  circumstances  meliorated,  were  their 
miseries  relieved,  were  their  minds  expanded  by 
instruction,  were  their  moral  powers  cultivated 
and  improved,  were  they  to  l>ehold  the  variona 
branches  of  the  human  family  for  whom  they  aro 
labouring,  exerting  eyery  nerve  to  promote  their 
moral  improvement  and  domestic  enjoyment,  it 
wouM  produce  many  pleaiting  emotions  in  thefar 
breasts,  in  the  midst  of  all  their  toilsoaae  b* 
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to  rdbet  tiMt  their  ocrtioM  we  «b« 
I  W  dmli'ihiiBg  MMMTOus  o<Miforti  wid 
of  different  afttions, 
•nd  laofaageg.  Tlieir  miiidi 
aid  ciIbs  ft  more  eiiewife  range  anong  the 
r  tribe*  of  nudcmd  with  v^ich  tbey  era 
eomweted,  ae  iMeHifenGee  of  the  same  fpeoiee ; 
theywoold  learn  to  trace  ibe  remoteet  oonee- 
^neaoee  of  every  branch  of  labour,  and  of  every 
necfaanical  operatiea  in  which  they  are  engaged, 
aad  they  would  thus  fcel  thenueiret  more  hiii- 
■niely  relatod  to  every  individual  of  the  greal 
Ihniiiy  to  which  they  beleog. 

That  it  is  die  imeiitionofthe  Creator  that  an 
estensive  and  afTeetiooale  intercourae  should  be 
narried  on  between  the  renwteat  tribefl  ef  man- 
kind|  appeara  even  <h>m  the  pjiyeieal  oonstitu- 
tton  and  arrangement  of  our  globe.  The  surface 
of  the  earth  is  every  where  indented  widi  rivers 
of  varieus  dinensions,  winding  in  every  direc- 
-  tton  through  ^e  continents  and  the  larger 
islands,  and  eome  of  then  running  a  course  of 
several  thousands  of  miles.  In  (he  eastern  con- 
tinent, above  four  hundred  rivers  of  large  di* 
toensions  are  rolling  from  die  mountains  towards 
the  sea ;  aad  in  (he  western  continent,  more 
than  one' hundred  and  ibity  majestic  streams  are 
to  he  fomid,  eonnectmg  the  highest  and  the  re- 
motest partsof  (he  land  with  the  ocean,  besides 
thousands  of  streams  ef  smalior  dimensions. 
The  water  of  the  sea  is  formed  of  such  a  eon- 
■istency,  or  specific  gravity,  that  it  is  capable  of 
soppordng  large  floating  edifices ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  iu  parts  are  so  yielding  as  to  permit 
Boeh  vehicles  to  move  with  rapidity  along  its 
surftoe,  through  its  waves  and  billows.  In  vir- 
tae  of  this  arrangement,  the  ocean,  instead  of 
standing  as  an  everlasting  barrier  between  the 
nations,  has  become  a  medium  for  the  most 
speedy  intercourse  between  distant  lands.  The 
atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  globe,  contri- 
butes likewise  by  its  agency  to  promote  tlie  same 
important  end.  By  the  impulsion  of  its  difler- 
ent  masses  in  various  directions,  our  ships  are 
wafled  with  considerable  velocity  along  (he  sur- 
face of  rivers,  seas,  and  oceans,  to  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  globe.  By  means  of  these  ar- 
rangements which  die  Creator  has  established, 
the  treasures  of  the  mouniains,  and  of  the  inland 
parts  of  the  continents  and  islands,  are  conveyed 
towards  the  sea,  and  transported  fi-om  one  island 
and  continent  to  another ;  and  thus  the  various 
tribes  of  mankind  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
each  other,  of  cultivating  an  affectionate  inter- 
course, and  of  contributing  to  their  mutual  en- 
joyment. And  as  it  is  probable  that  there  exist 
in  nature  certain  powers  or  principles  not  yet 
discovered,  the  agency  of  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  propelling  of  machines  and  vehidles  over 
land  and  water,  and  through  the  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  with  a  velocity  much  superior  to 
what  has  hitherto  been  effected  ;--4t  appears 


^evideat,  that  the  Oreator,  to 'I 
eipini,  and  in  piawHiiig  Man  to  i 
nature  and  energies,  intended  that  they  vhonld 
he  applied  fer  prasMthiga  rapid  and  endearing 
intoreoorse  aoseng  all  the  hraadies  ef  that 
large  family  which  h»has  placed  npoa  the  globe. 
And  I  have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  totare  ages  of 
(he  worid,  by  aseans  of  iaaprovemeflls  in  art 
aad  edence,  sueh  hitereoane  will'be  carried  on 
in  the  spirit  of  beRevolenee,  to  an  extent  and 
with  a  vapidity  of  which  we  eannot  at  present 
form  any  adequate  conception. 

It  appears,  then  to  be  one  great  design  of  the 
Creator,  in  connecting  mankind  by  so  many 
hnks,  and  in  rendermg  then  dependent  opon 
each  other,  though  placwl  in  oppoeito  regions  of 
the  globe,  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  for  the  exsr- 
eise  of  the  benevolent  affectiona  between  men  of 
all  natiom,  and  ultimately  to  nnito  the  whole  ho^ 
nan  race  in  one  harmonious  aad  afiectionato  so- 
cio^. And  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  every 
human  being  to  cultivate  those  dispositions,  and 
to  prasecuto  that  train  of  action  which  have  a 
teiMleney  to  accomplish  the  plans  of  the  Univer- 
sal Parent,  and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  Ms 
intelligent  oSiipring.  In  so  doing,  he  contrttMililM 
to  hn  own  individual  happiness,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  that  of  all  the  moral  intelligences  ill  hea- 
ven and  earth  vrith  which  he  is  connected. 


SECTION  in. 

THX    I7LTIMATC    DCSTIIfATIOir  Or  MXlTKrih) 
COirSIDXRED  XS  ▲  BASIS  FOR  LOV£  TQ  OXTR 

irsioRBOtra,  aztd   as  a  motite  to  its 

KXKRCISE. 

Tbs  present  world  is  not  the  ultimate  desti- 
nation of  mankind.  It  is  only  a  passing  scene 
through  which  they  are  now  travelling  to  that  im- 
mortal existence  which  will  have  no  termination. 
Man  is  at  present  in  the  in&ncy  of  his  being ; 
his  faculties  are  only  beginning  to  expand,  his 
moral  powers  are  feeble  and  depraved,  bis  intel- 
lectual views  are  circumscribed  within  a  narrow 
range,  and  all  the  relations  in  which  he  stands 
demonstrate  that  the  present  scene  is  connected 
vrith  tho  future,  and  is  introductory  to  a  higher 
sphere  of  action  and  enjoyment.  "  We  know," 
says  the  Apostle  Paul,  "  that  if  this  earthly 
house  of  our  tabernacle  were  dissolved,  we  have 
a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with 
hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens."  And  our  Sa- 
viour declares,  that  *'  the  hour  is  coming,  in 
which  all  that  are  in  their  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice,  and  shall  come  forai,"  and  that  "  our 
vile  bodies  shall  be  changed,  and  fashionod  lika 
unto  his  glorious  body,"  and  shall  enter  into  the 
enjoyment  of  a  new  world,  **  which  is  incom^ 
tible,  undefiled,  and  which  fadetb  not  away.** 
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Tb»  tkf&Atf  of  makiag  perpetual  adfanoes 
\a  kaowledge  and  moral  improveneot  in  a  fu- 
luro  atate  <^6xtstenc«,  is  that  in  which  tho  true 
di^ty  of  man  consists ;  and  in  this  capacity, 
mA  the  high  destination  with  which  it  is  coo* 
Meted,  there  is  no  diflerenoe  between  the  high 
and  the  low,  the  slave  who  is  chained  to  a 
galley,  and  the  sovereign  at  whose  nod  the  na- 
tions tremble.  They  are  eqaaUy  destined  to  im- 
mortality, and  will  exist  in  a  future  world,  when 
time  and  all  thp  arrangements  of  the  present 
slate  shall  come  to  a  ctose.  If  man  were  only 
thei,  creature  of  a  day,  whose  prospects  are 
bounded  by  this  terrestrial  scene,  and  whoM 
hopes  terminate  in  the  tomb,  it  might  appear  a 
matter  of  comparatively  little  importance  whether 
or  not  our  beoeveleni  regards  were  <»lended  to 
our  (ellow-men,  except  in  so  fiu*  as  our  self>in- 
terest  and  avarioe  were  concerned.  The  happi- 
ness of  a  fellow-creature  might  then  be  consider* 
•d  as  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  his  dissolu- 
tion, at  death,  a  circumstance  as  trivial  as  the 
falling  of  a  leaf  in  autiunn,  or  the  sinking  of  a 
•lone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Even  in  this 
OMS,  however,  it  would  still  be  conducive  to  hu- 
man bsppiness  during  the  short  and  uncertain 
qMin  of  our  existence,  that  all  the  branches  of 
the  human  Gunily  were  cemented  together  in 
union  and  affection.  But  when  we  reflect  that 
all  the  intelligent  beings  around  us,  with  wham 
we  more  immediately  associate,  and  all  those  in 
distant  Umds  with  whom  we  are  connected  by 
the  ties  of  one  conunon  nature,  and  on  whom  we 
depend  for  many  of  our  comforts,  are  destined 
along  with  ourselves  to  an  eternal  world,  in 
another  region  of  the  Creator's  empire ;  and 
that  the  sffections  we  now  cultivate,  and  the 
conduct  we  pursue  in  reference  to  our  brethren, 
have  an  intimate  relation  to  that  immortal  ex- 
istence ; — this  consideration  stamps  an  import- 
ance on  the  exercise  of  brotherly  affection  which 
is  beyond  the  power  of  human  language  to  ex- 
press. It  shows  us,  that  the  dispositions  which 
we  now  indulge,  and  the  manner  in  which  we 
treat  the  meanest  of  our  fellow-creatures,  may 
be  recognised  and  attended  with  the  UMSt  im- 
portant efiects  a  thousand  millions  of  years 
hence,  and  may  run  parallel  in  their  conse- 
quences even  with  eternity  itself. 

We  may,  perhaps,  view  it  ai  a  matter  of  tri- 
vial moment  in  what  manner  we  now  conduct 
ourselves  towards  a  servant  or  a  slave ;  whether 
we  render  his  life  miserable  by  hard  labour, 
cruel  insults,  and  contemptuous  treatment,  or 
•tudy  to  promote  his  comibrt  and  domestic  eigov- 
ment ;  whether  we  neglect  to  instruct  him  in  the 
knowledge  af  his  duty  to  hii  God  and  to  his  fol- 
k>w  men,  or  labour  to  promote  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious improvement.  We  may  view  with  in- 
difference or  contempt  the  person  and  the  (amily 
of  a  poor  pious  neighbour,  who  has  earned  a 
■oaaty  gahaistence  by  the  twaat  of  his  brow,  and 


may  behoM  his  body  Ukl  m  the  grave  with  at 
much  apathy  as  we  behold  the  carcass  of  a  dog 
thrown  into  a  pood%  But  could  we  foUow  tha 
pious  man  beyond  the  precincu  of  the  tomb,  into 
that  immortal  scene  which  has  burst  upon  hii 
disencnmbered  spirit ;  couU  we  trace  the  gradual 
expansion  of  his  faculties  towaids  objects  which 
lie  beyond  the  grasp  of  mortals,  and  the  perfoe- 
tion  of  his  moral  powers ;  could  we  behold  hii 
mouldered  frame  starting  up  to  new  IHe  at  **  the 
resurrection  of  the  just/'  and  airayed  in  new 
splendour  and  beatuy ;  oodd  we  contemplate  him 
placed  in  a  station  of  dignity  and  honour  amoof 
the  sons  Of  God,"  m  that  glorious  nBsidence  ta 
which  he  is  destined ;  hb  intellectual  powers  ex- 
panding, grasping  the  most  sublime  objei^,  and 
pushing  forward  in  the  career  of  perpetual  in^ 
provement,  without  the  least  stain  of  moral  in* 
peHection  f^wodd  we  now  treat  such  acne  with 
malevolence,  or  even  with  indifference  or  aa* 
gleet  ?  And  were  we  pktced  by  his  side  in  such 
a  dignified  station,  what  would  our  foelings  be 
when  we  recollected  the  apathy,  the  indifference^ 
and  even  the  contempt  with  which  he  was  treated 
in  this  sublunary  scene  7  On  the  ether  hand, 
could  we  follow  the  poor  wretched  slave  to  the 
future  world,  and  contemplate  the  degradatioa 
and  misery  to  which  he  is  there  reduced  in  coo- 
•equenoe  of  our  malevolence  and  neglect,  what 
eoMtions  of  horror  and  indignation  should  we 
not  feel  at  the  recollection  of  that  pride  and  dia- 
afieetioa  which  led  us  to  act  so  basely  towards 
a  follow-inunortat,  whom  it  was  in  our  power  to 
have  trained  to  wisdom,  to  excellence,  and  to  a 
happy  immortality?  When,  therefore,  we  be- 
hold individuals  withholdinff  their  benevolent  re- 
gard from  their  brethren  of  mankind,  and  treat- 
ing them  with  haughtiness  and  contempt,  we 
must  conckide  that  such  persons  overloc4  the 
true  dignity  of  man,  and  secretly  disbelieve  the 
reality  of  an  immortal  state  of  existence,  whatevw 
professions  they  may  make  to  the  contrary.  For 
the  consideration  of  the  eternal  destiny  d  man- 
kind reflects  a  dignity  on  the  meanest  hiraian  be- 
ing, and  attaches  an  importance  to  all  our  affec- 
tions and  actions  in  relation  to  him,  unspeakably 
greater  than  if  his  existence  were  circumscribed 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  time,  and  throws 
completely  into  the  shade  all  the  degrading  cir- 
cumstances with  which  he  is  now  surrounded. 

When  we  consider  our  brethren  of  the  human 
family  in  the  light  of  immortal  intelligences,  aiMl 
look  forward  to  the  scenes  of  the  eternal  world, 
a  crowd  of  interesting  reflections  naturally  arises 
in  the  mind.  A  wide  and  unbounded  prospect 
opens  before  us.  Amidst  new  creations  and  the 
revolutions  of  systems  and  worlds,  new  displays 
of  the  Creator's  power  and  providence  burst  upon 
the  view.  We  behoM  ourselves  placed  on  a 
theatre  of  action  and  enjoyment,  and  passing 
through  **  scenes  and  changes"  which  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  transactioQa  and  events  ef 
92 
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tbis  ■ublaoary  world.  W«  behold  ourtelvet 
miogling  with  beings  of  a  euperior  order,  culii- 
Tating  nobler  affeaionti  and  engaged  in  more 
■ublime  employmeou  than  those  which  now  oo* 
eopy  our  atteotioo.  We  behold  ourteltee  aaso* 
ciaied  with  men  of  all  oatioas  and  kindreds,  aad 
with  those  who  lived  in  the  rentoteet  periods  of 
lime.  MillioMofjrean  roll  on  after  millions,  our 
capacities  and  powers  of  intellect  are  still  ex- 
panding, and  n4W  scenes  of  beauty  and  magnifi* 
•ence  are  perpetually  bdrsting  on  the  astonished 
mind,  without  any  prospect  of  a  termination.— 
Amidst  those  eternal  scenes,  we  shall  doubtless 
enter  into  the  most  intimate  comittxions  with  pei^ 
■ons  whom  we  have  never  seen,  from  whom  we 
are  now  separated  by  coatineoUand  oceane,witfa 
those  whose  bodies  are  now  mouldering  In  the  dust, 
with  those  who  have  not  yet  entered  on  the  stage 
of  existence,,  and  with  tboee  with  whom  we  now 
refiise  to  associate  oa  aooouat  of  their  rank,  and 
■tatioa,  and  religious  opinions.  That  man,  into 
wboee  dwe&ing  we  w<Mild  not  at  preeent  deign 
lo  enter,  and  with  whom  we  wouU  abhor  to  min- 
gle in  the  public  servioes  of  mligioa,  may  then  be 
one  of  our  chief  companions  b  the  regions  of 
bliss,  in  directing  and  expanding  our  views  of  the 
glory  and  magnificence  </Qod.  The  man  whom 
we  now  hate  and  despise,  and  whose  ofi*ers  of  a»- 
aistance  we  would  treat  with  disdain,  may  in 
that  happier  world  be  a  principal  agent  in  opening 
to  our  view  new  sources  of  contemplation  and 
delight.  That  servant  whom  we  now  treat  as  a 
being  of  inferior  species,  at  whom  we  frown  and 
■cold  with  feelings  of  proud  superiority,  may  be 
our  instructor  and  director,  and  everv  way  our 
superior,  in  that  region  where  earthly  dbtiactione 
are  unknown.  That  humble  instructor  whom 
we  now  despise,  and  whoae  sentiments  we  treat 
with  contempt,  may,  in  that  world  of  intelli^jence 
and  love,  be  our  teacher  and  our  guide  to  direct 
our  views  of  the  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  the 
arrangements  of  his  providence,  and  of  the  glories 
of  his  empire.  There  the  prince  may  yiefci  preoe* 
deoce  to  his  subjects,  the  master  to  the  slave, 
and  the  peer  to  the  humUeet  peasant.  For  no 
pre-eminence  of  birth,  fortune,  or  learning,  no 
excellence  but  that  which  is  founded  on  hoUness 
and  virtue,  on  moral  and  intellectual  endow- 
ments, will  have  any  place  in  the  arrange- 
menu  of  that  work!  where  human  distinctions  are 
for  ever  abolished  and  unknown.  And  shall  we 
t»ow  refuse  to  acknowledge  thoee  who  are  to  be 
our  friends  and  oompaaions  in  that  future  world  1 
ts  it  not  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and 
to  the  voice  of  God  that  we  should  regard  them 
with  complacency  and  affection,  whatever  be  the 
garb  they  now  wear,  whatever  be  their  colour  or 
teaturee,  and  in  whatever  island  or  continent 
they  may  now  reside? 

It  must,  indeed,  be  admitted,  that  all  the  inha- 
bitanto  of  our  worid  wifl  not  be  exalted  to  dignity 
•odhappiiMii  ift  the  fiiture  state.    A  great  pro- 


poHkn  of  them,  in  their  present  alala  d'depraH* 
ty  and  degradation,  are  altogether  unqualified  lor 
participating  in  the  exerctsee  and  ei^ymeiili  of 
celestial  intelligences.  Whole  nations  are  atill 
overspread  with  intellectual  darkness,  igMrant 
of  their  eteroal  destination,  and  immersed  in  i»» 
moralities  and  vile  abominations.  And,  even  m 
thoee  countriee  where  the  light  of  revelation  has 
dispelled  the  gloom  of  heatheatsm,  a  vast  maM  of 
human  beings  are  to  be  found, "  having  their  oo* 
derstandinga  darkened,  alienated  from  the  tile  ef 
God,'*  and  sunk  into  the  mire  of  every  moral  poU 
lutioo.  Still,  we  have  no  reason,  on  this  ac- 
count, to  overlook  their  native  dignity,  add  their 
high  deetiaatioa.  Every  human  being  we  see 
around  us,  however  low  in  rank,  or  degraded  by 
vice,  1$  endowed  with  oa  UnmorUd  fMrurv,  amd  is 
eapabUof  being  rmeed0  the  dignity  of  an  inhabit 
onto/ heaven;  and  there  is  not  a  single  iadivl- 
dual  to  whom  we  can  point,  either  in  our  own 
country  or  in  other  lands,  in  rebuioo  to  whom  we 
are  authorixed  to  affirm,  that  he  will  not  be  a 
participator  in  imrooital  bliss.  And,  therelerei 
every  man  with  whom  we  associate,  and  whoaa 
we  recognise  in  the  circle  of  society  around  vs, 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  one  with  whom  we  may  aa- 
soeiate  in  the  world  to  come.  And  as  to  thoee 
who  appear  to  be  partially  enlightened  and  reoo* 
vated  in  their  miadi,  we  ought  not  to  withhold 
our  affection  and  oooiplacency  on  aooount  of  their 
ignorance,  their  contracted  views,  er  erroneooi 
opinions.  We  shoukl  view  them,  not  as  they  are 
in  their  present  state  of  infancy  and  weakness, 
but  as  they  will  be  when  arrived  at  maturity  and 
manhood ;  not  as  they  appear  in  the  first  weak 
essays  of  their  intellectual  pow^v,  and  in  the 
lowest  step  of  their  existence,  but  as  they  will  ap* 
pear  in  their  career  of  improv/Boient  afler  a  lapse 
of  millions  of  ages.  Oarrying  forward  our  views 
to  thoee  eternal  scenes,  and  accompanying  our 
brethren  of  the  human  frimily  through  all  the  gra- 
dations of  their  existence  ia  future  worlds,  we 
behoM  their  fiiculties  in  progressive  eipansion, 
their  minds  approximating  nearer  to  the  source 
of  eternal  wisdom,  their  views  of  the  empire  of 
Omnipotence  continually  enlarging,  their  know* 
ledge  of  the  plan  of  redemption,  and  its  numerous 
bearings,  for  ever  increasing ;  their  love  and  ai^ 
fection  to  God  and  to  fellow  intelligences  waxing 
into  a  more  ardent  flame ;  every  evil  propensity 
corrected,  every  imperftiction  removed,  every 
blossom  of  virtue  fully  expanded,  and  *'  joy  un- 
speakable and  fUn  of  (dory**  pervadioc  evenf 
fkculty  of  their  souls.  And  can  we  beh^  inte{* 
ligent  minds,  capable  of  so  high  and  dignified  at* 
tainments,  and  the  companions  of  our  future 
destiny,  with  indifference  or  contempt  ?  Is  there 
not  here  a  broad  foundation  laid  for  the  most  ex* 
pensive  emanations  of  love  towards  every  mem* 
ber  of  the  great  family  of  mankind,  however 
much  he  may  be  obscured,  and  sullied  by  toUf 
and  sin  in  diis  first  stage  of  hit  existencef 
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I«  th«  mean  timfr,  while  the  grMler  p«t  ef 
iMnlriad  are  imiBeffMd  in  ignorance  and  rice, 
while  the  image  of  their  Maker  ie  de&ced,  and 
their  iaMnortal  powers  proetiluted  to  the  vileat 
paarioBt,  the  BMMt  noUe  and  honoorahle  opeim- 
tion  in  which  love  can  be  engaged,  is  to  deviee 
and  execute  schemes  bj  which  our  degraded 
brethren  may  be  raised  to  intelleetuai  and  moral 
eieellence :  to  train  up  young  immortals  in  re- 
ligion and  virtue  ;  to  diffuse  the  principles  of 
useful  knowledge  among  all  ranks  ;  to  counteract 
the  diabolical  spirit  of  war  and  contention ;  lo 
abolish  slavery  in  every  shape ;  to  meliorate  the 
■oeial  and  domestic  condition  of  the  lower  orders 
of  society;  to  publish  the  revelation  of  God  in 
every  language,  and  to  eend  forth  the  messen- 
gers of  salvation  to  every  land,  to  instruct  men  of 
all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  CSod,  and  of  the  path  which 
leads  to  a  blessed  immortality.  Thus  shall  we 
be  enabled  to  nMuiifeet  our  love  towards  all  our 
brethren  of  the  human  fiimily ;  thus  shall  we  con- 
tribute to  render  them  worthy  of  our  highest  af- 
fooHon,  and  to  prepare  theni  for  the  ezahed 
easrcises  and  eiAployaMDta  of  the  life  to  come. 


SECTION  TV, 

LOTS  TO  OOO  Ain>  OUR  HKIOHBOTTS  SirFORCVD 
▲JTD  ILLUSTRATED,  FROM  A  COHSIDSRA- 
TIOV  or  THS  MISCRABLB  BPFSCTS  WHICH 
WOULD  RVSUS  WXRK  THXSR  PRIHCITLSf 
KBVKRSSD,  ARO  WCRS  EATIORAL  BRIRVS 
TO  ACT   ACOORDIirOLT. 

The  two  leading  principles  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  illustrate,  in  the  preceding  pages, 
form  the  basis  of  the  moral  order  of  the  inteili- 
gCDt  universe.  Consei]uently,  were  thene  prin- 
ciples reversed,  and  were  moral  agents  to  act 
aocordingfy,  the  moral  world  would  soon  be  trans- 
formed into  a  scene  of  the  most  dismal  anarchy 
and  confusion.  Every  action  would  be  dictated 
byJeelings  of  pure  fno/evo^enee,  and  misery  in 
every  shape  would  be  the  great  object  which  hu- 
man beings  wouki  exert  their  powers  to  accom- 
plish. Gould  we  suppose  for  a  moment,  that  so- 
ciety couki  subsist  for  any  length  of  time  under 
the  unrestrained  operation  of  such  a  principle,  the 
feUowing,  among  many  thousands  of  similar  e^ 
fects,  wouM  be  the  natural  and  necessary  results. 

Every  indivklual  wouki  exhibit,  in  every 
action,  the  character  of  a  fiend ;  and  every  fami- 
ly woaU  display  a  miniature  picture  of  hell. — 
Between  the  husband  and  wife  there  would  be 
nothing  but  incsssant  brawtitag,  dissension,  and 
execration.  Whatever  was  ardently  desired  by 
the  one  wooM  be  as  reeolutely  and  obstinately 
Opposed  by  the  other;  and  the  fhry  and  resentment 
exehod  bj  tmsatismid  desires,  and  disappomted 


hopes,  vrould  destroy  eve^y  vestige  of  peace  aid 
tranquillity,  and  stimulate  a  best  of  infernal  pas- 
sions to  rage  without  control.  Their  children 
wodd  be  actuated  by  the  same  diabolical  tempers. 
The  son  would  take  an  infernal  pleasure  in  curs- 
ing, insulting,  and  reproaching  "  the  fitther  that 
begat  him,''  and  in  trampling  with  scorn  and  in- 
dignation on  the  mothw  who  gave  him  birth.-^ 
Brothers  and  sisters  would  live  under  the  con- 
tinual influence  of  malice  and  envy,  "  hateful,  and 
hating  one  another."  Whatever  actions  tended 
to  irritate,  to  torment,  and  to  enrage  the  passioas 
of  each  other,  and  to  frustrate  their  desires  and 
expectations,  wouM  be  performed  with  a  grin  of 
infernal  delight.  MutuaJ  scufBes  and  execratioas 
wouki  ensue.  One  wouki  have  his  ejre-ball  bruis- 
ed, or  knocked  out  of  its  socket,  another  wouM 
have  his  teeth  driven  out  of  his  jaws ;  one  would 
have  his  hair  torn  from  its  roots,  another  his 
skull  fractured  with  repeated  blows ;  the  lees  of 
one  wouM  be  full  of  bruises  and  putrifying 
sores,  and  the  face  of  another  all  over  coverud 
with  blotches  and  scars,  most  hideous  to  bebokl ; 
and,  in  the  progress  of  contention,  the  hand  of  a 
brodier  would  plunge  his  da|U^  into  a  brother*! 
heart.  In  larger  societies,  mud,  felsehood,  de- 
ceit, seduction,  quarrels,  oppression,  plunder,  ra- 
pine,  murder,  iind  assassination,  wouki  be  tho 
coaMRoo  eccurreaces  of  every  day  and  every  boor. 
The  seller  would  uniformly  endeavour  to  cheat 
the  buyer,  and  the  buyer  wouki  endeavoor,by  vrtfr 
kind  of  firaud,  or  open  force,  to  deprive  tlie  sai- 
ler of  the  vahie  of  bis  oommodtties.  Poison  would 
besoM  fcr  medicine,  and  deleterioas  mixtures  aRd 
potoonous  drdgs  wooM  be  nixcidnp  with  the  oonw 
moo  articles  of  food,  that  the  venders  might  enjoj 
the  diabolical  pleasure  of  hearing  of  the  pains, 
the  agonies,  ami  the  dying  groans  of  the  victims 
of  their  villany.  The  debauchee  would  triumph 
in  the  number  of  victims  he  had  rendered  wretch- 
ed and  forlorn  by  his  wiles  and  depraved  pas- 
sions ;  the  strong  would  oppress  the  weak,  and 
rejoice  in  depriving  them  of  every  comfort,  aiMl 
the  powerful  would  exult  in  trampling  under  their 
feet  the  persons  and  the  property  of  rhe  poor,  and 
in  beholding  the  exteut  of  the  miseries  they  had 
created. 

In  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  every  one 
wouki  be  maltreated,  insulted,  and  reproached, 
as  he  walked  along  the  street ;  the  lip  wouU  be 
shot  out  vriih  a  diabolical  grin  at  every  passen- 
ger, which  wouki  be  returned  with  theft-own  and 
the  scowl  of  a  demon.  Every  passenger  that 
met  another  on  the  highway  wooM  be  encoun- 
tered with  blows,  execratKMw,  and  reproaches ; 
and  he  who  met  his  neighbour  unawares  in  tho 
recesses  of  a  forest,  would  receive  a  dagger  in 
his  breast  before  he  was  aware  of  his  danger. 
Words  wpuM  be  exchanged  between  man  and 
man  that  would  cut  each  other's  hearts  **  like  tho 
piercings  of  a  sword,"  and  horrible  contentions, 
accompanied  with  rage  and  fury,  and  wounds 
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and  brniMi  would  be  presented  to  (be  riew  m 
•very  city,  and  Tillage,  and  rural  scene.  Wben 
•oe  bad  finished  a  boiue  to  aheker  him  from  the 
■form,  a  number  of  desperadoee,  in  horrid  con>- 
bination,  would  overturn  the  mansion,  and  crush 
him  among  the  ruins.  When  one  had  planted 
vines  and  fruit-frees,  others  would  seize  the  op- 
portunity, when  they  were  beginning  to  bud  and 
blossom,  to  tear  them  up  by  Uie  roots ;  persons 
who  sowed  the  seed  in  spring  could  have  no  con- 
fidence that  they  would  ever  reap  the  fruits  in 
autumn  ;  and  no  one  could  have  the  least  secu- 
rity that  the  wealth  and  property  he  possessed 
to-day  would  be  his  to*morrow.  No  one  could 
feel  secure  for  a  single  hour,  that  his  life  was 
BOt  in  danger  from  the  sword  of  the  murderer  or 
the  assassin ;  ev€ty  man  would  live  in  continual 
fear  and  alarm ;  no  pleasing  prospects  nor  hopes 
•f  future  enjoyment  would  erer  calm  the  tunml- 
Uious  passions,  or  cheer  the  distracted  mind  |  all 
confidence  between  nwn  and  man  would  be  com- 
pletely destroyed;  falsehood  in  every  riiape 
would  walk  triumphvit ;  the  mind  would  be  dis- 
tracted amidst  its  ignorance  of  the  scenes  and 
.  events  that  were  happening  around  it ;  forno  in- 
telligence could  be  believed,  and  no  one  could 
certainly  know  the  reality  of  any  object  or  event, 
vnless  be  beheld  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Schools, 
tetninaries  of  learning,  universities,  and  acade- 
Bues  would  have  no  existence,  and  no  one  could 
gain  an  acquaintance  wkh  any  principle  or  feet 
HI  the  universe  around  him,  except  in  so  far  as 
he  had  made  the  investigation  by  means  of  his 
own  senses  and  powers.  Tormented  by  tumul- 
Cuoos  possious  raging  within,  m  ooatinual  alarm 
from  desperadoes,  plunderers,  and  assassins  rag- 
ing around,  looking  back  on  the  past  with  horri- 
ble recollections,  and  contemplating  the  future 
with  (error  and  dismay,  the  mind  wouki  feel  it- 
self fixed  in  a  scene  of  misery  and  wretchedness, 
which  no  words  could  describe  nor  pencil  deli- 


If  we  could  suppose  a  number  of  such  beings 
leagued  together  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
schemes  m  malevolence  more  comfdetdy  into 
effect,  one  of  their  employments  would  be  to  set 
fire  to  houses  and  villages,  in  order  that  they 
ought  enjoy  the  infernal  pleasure  of  seeing  their 
feUow-oreatures  deprived  of  every  shelter,  and 
of  beholding  men,  women,  and  chiklren  roasting 
in  the  flames.  Another  emplojrment  wouki  be 
to  poison  the  springs  of  water,  that  they  might 
behold  one  after  another,  from  the  sucking  chiU 
to  the  hoary  head,  seised  with  excruciating  pains, 
and  sinking  into  the  agonies  of  death.  Another 
gratification  of  malevolence  wouki  be  (o  dam  up 
the  rivers  in  their  rapid  course,  that  they  might 
bvwflow  the  circumjacent  plains,  in  order  that 
they  might  feast  their  eyes  on  the  scenes  of  de- 
vastation and  ruin  that  wouki  thus  be  created, 
tad  on  tbA  terror  and  destruction  of  the  wretched 
inhahitaiHs.    The  cooflagratioo  of  a  city,  with 


an  its  aoeompenimants,  the  cnsfa  oTfiiib^ 
houses,  and  of  palaces  tomblmg  into  ruin ;  ibm 
terror  and  confusion  of  its  inhabitants,  the  wail* 
ings  of  women  and  children,  and  the  groans  of 
the  burning  victims,  wonki  be  a  feast  to  the  eyes 
and  music  to  the  ears  of  such  malignant  beiagSt 
as  they  once  were  to  A'ero^  when,  from  the  top 
of  a  high  tower,  he  beheld  Rome  wrapt  in  Uie 
flaofies  which  he  himself  had  kimfled,  and  sung 
on  his  lyre  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean  soch  revolting  scenes 
would  be  frequently  realized.  When  two  ships 
descried  each  other,  a  diaboUcal  onset  wouM 
ensue.  To  set  on  flames  (he  respective  vessels, 
to  sink  them  in  the  deep,  or  to  cause  them  to 
burst  with  a  horrid  explosion,  wouM  be  the  ol>> 
ject  of  both  the  crews ;  that  they  might  feast 
their  malevolence  on  the  spectacle  of  wounds 
Aid  carnage,  of  drowning  wretches  covered  vrith 
Uood  and  scars,  fighting  with  the  billows,  and 
scrambling  for  safety  among  the  shattered  frag- 
ments of  the  wreck. 

Were  it  possible  that  discoveries  in  art  and 
science  could  be  made  by  intelligences  actuated 
by  such  malignant  passuMis,  they  wouU  be  all 
applied  to  subserve  the  purposes  <^  malevolence. 
The  force  of  gunpowder  would  be  employed  to 
Mow  ships  and  houses  to  atoms,  to  shake  popu- 
lous cities  to  their  foundations,  and  to  areata 
among  their  inhabitants  universal  horror  and 
alarm;  the  force  of  steam  would  be  employed  in 
producing  destractivs  expkisions,  and  in  propel- 
ling the  instruments  of  death  and  devastatioo 
among  a  surrounding  populace.  Air  balloona 
m^ofoid  be  empfayW  fer  ^naUiag  thooi  tooany 
their  malignant  schemes,  in  relation  to  distant 
tribes,  more  speedily  into  effect;  for  hurling 
down  upon  towns  and  villages  stones,  and  bullets, 
and  darts ;  and  for  enabling  them  to  escape  in 
safety  when  they  had  finished  the  work  of  de- 
struction. The  discovery  of  the  nature  of  light- 
ning, and  its  identity  to  the  electrical  flukl,  in- 
stead of  being  applied  for  the  protection  of  per^ 
sons  and  of  buildings  from  the  stroke  of  that  ter^ 
rific  meteor,  would  be  destined  to  the  purpose  of 
devastation  and  destruction.  The.  electricity  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  lightnings  from  the 
clouds  wovJd  be  conducted  and  directed  so  as  to 
set  on  fire  stacks  of  com,  to  shaUer  lofty  build- 
ings,,and  lay  groups  of  men  and  cattle  prostrate 
with  the  dust.  Every  mechanical  power,  and 
all  the  combinations  of  physkal  forces  which  art 
can  produce,  wouU  be  applied  to  the  framing  of 
engines  for  torture,  devastation,  and  massacre ; 
and  on  the  front  of  every  new  invention  would 
be  displayed,  as  if  engraved  in  legible  characters 

— TKRROR,  MISERY,  AND  DBSTRUCTIOH. 

Could  we  suppose  for  a  moment  such  beings 
occasionally  combining  together  oa  a  hu^e  scafe» 
fer  the  purpose  of  more  extensively  glutting -their 
malevolence,  their  conduct  towards  each  oUier  as 
fiotieas,  and  the  contests  in  which  tbej  vsould  ba 
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engigod  iQ  thif  eapftcity,  would  he  tremendouf 
•Dd  horrible  beyond  the  power  of  deecription. 
Every  malevoleot  affection  would  be  brought  into 
action ;  every  infernal  paraion  would  be  raifed 
to  its  higheft  pitch  of  fury ;  every  one,  ttirou- 
lated  by  his  asaociatea,  would  breathe  nothing 
but  revenge,  execrations,  tlaushter,  and  utter 
•zterroinatioQ  against  opposing  armies;  every 
engine  of  human  destruction  which  ingenuity 
could  invent  would  be  brought  into  the  scene  oC 
action ;  the  yell  of  demons  would  accompany  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  onset;  and  a  scene  of 
horror  would  ensue  beyond  the  power  of  imagi- 
natioo  to  conceive,  which  would  not  terminate 
till  the  one  class  of  combatants  had  eiterminated 
the  other ;  till  they  had  trampled  down  and  de* 
•troyed  the  fruits  of  their  ground,  and  turned 
their  land  into  a  wilderness ;  till  they  had  burned 
Iheir  villages  to  ashes,  and  tumbled  their  cities 
into  a  heap  of  mine  ;  till  they  had  drenched  their 
fields  with  blood,  and  strewed  them  with  skulls, 
and  limbs,  and  the  mangled  carcasses  oT  thou- 
■ands  and  ten  thousands  of  men,  women,  and 
diildren,  thrown  together  in  horrible  confusion. 
But  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  such  scenes ;  since 
the  history  of  all  nations— since  even  the  history 
of  modem  Europe  presents  us  with  spectacles  of 
horror,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  I  have  now  de- 
•cribed,  and  with  moral  agents  who  bear  loo 
•triking  a  resemblanoe  to  those  whose  actions  are 
completely  subversive  of  the  second  oommand- 
ment  of  the  law,  "  7%m  thalt  hv€  thy  ntigkbowr 

Such,  then,  wouU  be  some  of  the  dreadful 
efilects  which  woukl  flow  firom  a  subversion  of 
the  second  principle  of  the  moral  law,  if  we  oould 
suppose  that  organical  intelligences,  moi  endowed 
w^h  immortal  bodiee^  oouki  exist  for  any  length 
of  time  amidst  such  scenes  of  depravity  imd 
wretchedness.  But  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  such  a  state  of  society  could  not  long  sub- 
aist  in  such  a  world  as  we  now  inhitbit,  and 
among  rational  beings,  whose  corporeal  organi- 
atioa  is  constructed  after  the  model  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  The  whole  mass  of  society  in  every 
land  wouM  soon  be  transformed  into  one  bound- 
less scene  of  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  every  one 
would  flee  from  his  neighbour  as  from  an  infernal 
fiend ;  a  war  of  universal  extermination  would 
commence ;  nothing  would  be  beheld  over  all  the 
regions  of  the  gkibe  but  spectacles  of  rapine, 
devastation,  and  destruction ;  and  nothing  would 
be  heard  among  all  the  eight  hundred  millions  of 
its  inhabitants  but  the  voice  of  execration,  and 
the  yells  of  lamentation,  and  mourning,  and  wo, 
till  at  length  every  beauty  which  now  adorns  the 
lace  of  nature  wouki  be  effaced,  every  fertile  fiekl 
transformed  into  a  desert,  every  human  habita- 
tion overturned,  and  every  inhabitant  of  the  eartji 
•unk  into  oblivioo.*    This  is  one  of  the  most 

*  Whether  such  scenes  as  tome  of  them  now  de- 
serlbed  maj  bt  lealised  in  the  ftitars  state  of  pu* 
8 


terrible  representations  we  can  form  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  future  slate  of  punishment,  where  ma- 
levolent passions  rage  without  control ;  and  the 
considerations  now  stated  demonstrate,  that  the 
roan  who  is  actuated  by  a  principle  of  hostility 
towards  his  neighbour,  is  training  and  preparing 
himself  for  becoming  an  inhabitant  of  that  mise» 
rable  and  dreary  region,  **  where  the  worm  dieth 
not,  and  the  fire**  of  malevolenoe  and  revenga 
**  is  never  quenched.'*  We  are  thus  instructed, 
that  if  there  be  a  future  state  at  all,  it  mtisC, 
from  the  very  nature  and  constitution  of  things, 
be  a  suie  of  misery  and  horror  to  every  maa 
whose  mind  is  under  the  unrestrained  dominioa 
of  depraved  affections  and  malignant  passions ; 
so  that  there  is  no  possibility,  in  such  a  case,  oC 
escaping  the  **■  wrath  to  come,**  unless  the  moral 
constitution  of  the  intelligent  universe  were  en- 
tirely subverted. 

If,  then,  it  appeara  that  such  dismal  oonse* 
quences  wookl  flow  fiom  the  subversion  of  thia 
principle  or  law,  it  is  obvious  that  the  law  itsdf 
must  be  "  holy,  just,  and  good,"  and  calculated 
to  promote  the  perfection  and  happineas  of  aU 
created  intelligences,  among  whom  it  is  found 
infull  operation.  And  in  a  worid  such  as  ours, 
where  this  law  is  partially  violated,  the  conse- 
quent misery  which  is  suffered  will  be  nearly  v^ 
proportion  to  the  extent  lo  which  this  violatioa 
is  carried,  and  to  the  mmiber  of  iadivkhiala  who 
are  actuated  by  a  principle  of  oppoaition  to  itf 
requirements. 

In  like  manner,  it  might  beshown,  that  the 
most  dtmal  effects  wouU  be  produced,  were  the 
first  principle  of  the  moral  law  reversed,  and  the 
malevolence  of  intelligent  beings  directed  towards 
their  Creator.  In  this  case,  mstead  of  assem* 
bled  multitudes  joining  in  solenm  adorations  of 
the  divine  character  ami  perfections,  the  God  of 
heaven  wouki  be  blasphemed,  and  his  name  ab- 
horred in  every  land.  Instead  of  reverence  and 
profound  humility  in  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  a 
spirit  of  pride  and  independence,  and  an  impa^ 
tienoe  of  control,  wouki  pervade  every  mmd. 
Instead  of  thanksgivings  for  the  bounties  of  hia 
providence,  the  basest  ingratitude  wouU  be  mani- 
fested, and  the  most  marked  contempt  of  all  hia 
fevours.  Instead  of  cordial  submission  to  hia 
wise  arrangements,  nothing  but  murmurings  and 
repinings  would  be  heard,  and  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous decisions  uttered  against  all  the  dis- 


nwhment,  or  whether  the  prfnclplee  of  the  moral  law 
will  1)0  entirely  subverted  among  the  miserable  be- 
ings who  are  subjected  to  that  punishment,  it  be- 
rimes not  as  positively  to  determine.  But  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  horrible  idea  than  that  of 
Intelligent  beings  acting  uniformly  from  prlnclpler 
of  pore  malevolence,  and  at  the  same  thne  endowed' 
with  immertal  bodiee,  capable  of  sensations  similar 
to  those  we  now  feel.  In  this  case,  every  ascunuK 
lated  wound  reeelvet  firom  malignant  assodatea 
would  be  an  additional  sooroe  of  pain  and  mIseiTV 
which  would  coaunually  tnereas^  without  aar 


prospeot  of  relief  ftom  the  etroke 
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piMilioBii  of  hit  provideBce.  Imtaad  of  oom- 
plaoeocj  And  delight  in  bit  oWacter  tod  opera-  > 
tioof}  iotults  and  reproadiei  would  burat  forth 
•t  every  diaplay  of  hit  wiidoo,  juatice,  and 
omnipotence.  Instead  of  admiration  of  the 
beauty  and  grandenr  of  hn  wonderfiil  worka  in 
heaven  and  earth,  feelings  of  contempt  and 
diadain  woidd  be  mingled  with  all  tbeir  surveya 
of  the  operations  of  nature.  His  omnipotence 
would  be  disregarded,  his  benevolence  called  in 
gueetioo  or  deepised,  and  his  wisdom  and  inielii- 
genoe  arraigned.  Like  Alphonso,  king  of  Cas- 
tile, they  wookl  not  hesiute  to  affirm,  **  If  we 
bad  been  of  Giod's  privy  council  when  he  made 
the  world,  we  wouki  have  advised  him  better." 
Under  the  influence  of  such  diabolical  disposi- 
tions, the  harmony  of  the  visible  creatioa  would 
be  attempted  to  be  deransed,  and  its  beauties 
deAoed,  in  so  (ar  as  their  limited  powers  would 
be  able  to  effect.  The  fieUs  wouki  be  stripped 
of  their  verdure ;  the  fcrests  wouki  be  torn  up 
bv  the  roots,  and  strewed  in  shapeless  masirs 
along  the  pkias ;  the  vegetable  beauties  which 
now  diveniiy  the  rural  hmdscape  would  be  eff*- 
ced ;  the  rivers  would  be  turned  out  of  their 
•oursea  to  oveiitow  the  ac^jaceoC  plaios,  and  to 
tnOBfimn  them  into  stagnant  marshes  and 
standing  pools ;  the  air  wouki  be  impregnated 
with  pestilential  vapours;  and  the  grand,  and 
beautiful,  and  picturesque  scenes  of  nature  wouki 
be  stripped  of  their  gk>ry,  leaving  nothing  but 
naked  rocks  and  barren  deserU,  covered  with 
the  wrecks  of  nature,  to  mark  the  operations  of 
malevolence. 

Such  would  be  the  dispositions  and  the  conduct 
of  intelligent  beings  were  the  first  principle  of  the 
moral  law  revers«H  uid  their  actions  regulated 
by  a  principle  of  malevolence :  and  sudi,  in  a 
greater  or  lew  degree,  are  the  dispositions  of 
every  man  m  whose  heart  the  love  of  Qod  has 
never  taken  up  its  residence.  Revdting  as  the 
scenes  now  supposed  must  appear  to  every  mind 
possessed  of  moral  feeling,  they  must  be  admit- 
ted to  be  the  necessary  results  of  malignant  pas- 
sions ragii^g  without  control.  And  if  there  be 
any  region  of  creation  in  which  pure  malevolence 
actuates  its  inhabitants,  we  must  suppose  the 
restraining  influence  of  the  Almighty  interposed, 
to  preserve  their  malignant  operations  within 
those  bounds  which  are  consistent  with  the  plans 
of  bis  moral  government  and  the  general  happi- 
ness of  the  intelligent  universe.  That  princi- 
plee  and  practices  have  existed  among  mankind, 
which,  if  left  to  operate  without  restraint,  would 
produce  all  the  effects  now  supposed,  appears 
from  the  deeeription  which  the  apostle  Paul 
gives  of  the  character  of  the  G^entile  world,  and 
even  of  that  portion  of  it  which  had  been  brought 
into  a  civilized  state.  He  declares  that  "  they 
did  not  like  to  retain  Qod  in  their  knowledge, 
but  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  Qod 
into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and 


to  birds,  and  feor4boted  betaCi^  tiMi  flnqpfiV 
things,'*  that  they  were  "filled  widi  all  on- 
righteousness,  (brnication,  wiokedneas,  oovai* 
teousness,  mnlidoumum  ;**  that  they  were  <*  fiill 
of  envy,  murder,  deceit,  malignity,  backbitersi 
Aoters  of  Qod,  doepitefiil,  proud,  boasters,  in- 
ventors of  evil  things,  disobedient  to  parents  ; 
without  understandinc,  wiihoia  natund  o^eethm^ 
implacabUf   wnrnrdfil.      Wlm,  knowing  the 


judgment  of  Ood,  that  they  who  commit  such 
things  are  worthy  of  death,  not  only  do  thesamo, 
but  have  pleasurs  in  them  that  do  them." 
Were  praotioes  and  passions  of  this  descriptioo, 
which  are  all  directly  oppoaed  to  the  principle  oC 
benevolence,  to  operate  withoot  cootroi,  the 
universe  wouki  soon  be  trsOBformed  into  a  bound* 
less  sosne  of  devastation  and  sterility,  of  miaery 
and  horror,  of  lamentation  and  wo. 

Turning  our  eyes  firom  auch  revolting  aoenea, 
I  shall  now  dkrect  the  attention  of  my  readers  to 
a  more  pleasinc  picture,  and  endeavour  to  de* 
Hneate  some  of  the  happy  effects  which  wouki 
naturally  result  firom  a  completo  conformity  in 
thought  and  action  to  the  principlea  of  the  divino 
law. 


SECTION  V. 
ErrxcTs  WHICH  WOULD  rLow  rmoM  tbs 

TULL  OPERATION    Or   THB    PIUIICXPI.B    OW 
LOVB   TO  OOD   AXVD  TO   MAR. 

Wbbs  this  divine  principle  in  full  operatioD 
among  the  intelligences  that  people  our  globe, 
this  world  wouki  be  transformed  into  a  paradiae, 
the  moral  desert  would  be  changed  into  a  fiuitfiil 
field,  and  "bkMsom  as*  the  roeo,"  and  Eden 
would  again  appear  in  all  its  beauty  and  delight. 
Fraud,  deceit,  and  artifice,  with  all  their  con- 
comitant train  of  evib,  would  no  kmger  walk 
rampant  in  every  land.  Prosecutions,  lawsuits, 
and  all  the  innumerable  vexatious  liiigationfl 
which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  society,  would 
cease  from  among  men.  Every  debt  would  be 
punctually  paid ;  every  commodity  sold  at  its 
just  value  ;  every  article  of  merchandise  exhibit- 
ed in  its  true  character ;  every  promise  faithfully 
performed  ;  every  dispute  amicaUy  adjusted  ; 
every  man^s  character  held  in  estimation ;  every 
rogue  and  cheat  banished  from  society;  and 
every  jail,  bridewell,  and  house  of  correction} 
wouU  either  be  swept  away,  or  transformed  into 
the  abodes  of  honesty,  industry,  and  peace.  In- 
justice and  oppression  would  no  longer  walk 
triumphant  through  the  world,  while  the  poor, 
the  widow,  and  the  fiitherless  were  groaning  un- 
der the  iron  rod  of  those  who  had  deprived  them 
of  everv  comfort.  No  longer  would  the  captive 
he  chained  to  a  dungeon,  and  doomed  to  count, 
in  sorrow  and  solitude,  the  many  long  days  and 
years  he  has  been  banished  from  the  light  of  da.^ 
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tfedlliesooMiyoniiidevwtfirtaiMk.  No  longer 
•hoald  we  toe  a  hwd-beartad  creditor  doom  m 
poor  mrfbrtoiMte  maa,  for  the  eake  of  a  few 
■hUlinge  or  pounds,  to  rot  in  m  jail,  while  his  fa* 
nily,  depriTod  of  bis  industry,  were  pining  away 
in  wretchedness  and  want.  No  longer  should 
we  hear  the  harsh  creaking  of  iron  doors,  pon- 
dsroos  bohs,  and  the  clanking  of  the  chains  of 
orittinals ;  nor  the  sighs  and  groans  of  the  poor 
date,  fitinting  under  the  lash,  and  the  reproaches 
of  a  croel  mister.  The  bands  of  the  oppressed 
would  be  kmeed,  the  captives  would  be  set  at 
tibertj,  the  iron  fetters  would  be  burst  asunder, 
and  a  universal  jubilee  proclaimed  throughout 
every  land.  The  haunts  of  riot  and  debauchery 
woukl  be  fomken,  and  their  inmates  hissed  from 
the  abodes  of  men.  The  victims  of  seduction 
would  no  kmger  crowd  our  streets  at  the  dead 
hour  of  night,  to  sntke  the  *<  simple  ones"  into 
the  paths  of  vice  and  destruction ;  but  purity, 
righfeonwiess,  and  peace  would  *<  run  down  our 
streets  like  a  river,"  distributing  safety,  happi- 


The  tongue  of  the  slanderer  and  the  whisper- 
ings of  the  backbiter  wouU  no  loiter  be  heard  in 
their  malicious  attempts  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
disoord  and  contention  among  brethren.  False- 
hood in  all  iu  ramifications,  with  the  numerous 
train  of  evils  it  now  produces,  woukl  be  banished 
from  the  intercourses  of  society;  nor  wouU 
treachery  prove  the  ruin  of  femilies  and  sooietiee, 
and  interrupt  the  harmony  of  the  commercial 
and  the  moral  world.  No  k>ngershoukl  we  hear 
of  the  embexzling  of  property  by  uofaithAil  ser^ 
▼ants,  nor  the  blasted  hopes,  the  cruel  disap- 
pointments, and  the  ruin  of  credit  and  of  reputa- 
tion now  produced  by  the  votaries  of  felseliood. 
<*The  lips  of  truth  would  be  established  fer  ever,'* 
and  the  liar  and  deceiver  woukl  be  hissed  to  the 
shades  of  hell.  Our  property  wouM  remain 
sacred  and  secure  from  the  thief  and  the  mid- 
night robber,  and  our  pemnt  from  the  attacks  of 
the  murderer  and  the  assassin.  We  should  no 
km^r  hesitate  to  prosecute  our  journeys  by  day 
or  by  night  fer  fear  of  the  foot-pad  or  the  high- 
wayman, but  shodd  recognize  every  passenger 
as  a  friend  and  protector.  Plunder  and  devasta- 
tkm  wouM  cease  Irom  the  earth;  "vk>lenoe 
would  no  more  be  heard  b  our  land ;  nor  wast- 
ing nor  destruction  in  all  our  borders."  Exe« 
crations  and  malicious  insults  wouU  never 
harrow  up  the  feelings  of  our  fellow-men,  nor 
woukl  a  single  instance  of  revenge  be  heard  of 
among  all  the  inhabitanU  of  the  earth. 

Pride,  which  now  stalks  about  with  stately 
steps  and  lofty  looks,  surveying  surrounding  in- 
telligences with  feelings  of  contempt,  would  be 
for  ever  banished  from  the  world.  Ambition 
would  no  longer  wade  through  daughter  to  a 
throne,  nor  trample  on  the  rights  of  an  injured 
people.  Wars  would  cease  to  the  ends  oif  the 
earth,  and  the  instruments  of  human  destruction 


would  be  beaten  into  ploagbshares  and  pmrfagii. 
hooks.  That  scourge  which  has  drenched  the 
earth  with  human  gore— which  has  convulsed 
every  nation  under  heaven — which  has  produced 
lenfoM  more  misery  than  all  the  destructive  elo« 
meats  of  nature,  and  which  has  swept  fitun 
ezistenoe  so  many  millions  of  mankind--woukl 
be  regarded  as  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the  hamaa 
character,  and  the  most  shocking  display  of  da* 
pravity  in  the  annals  of  our  race.  No  kmger 
sbouM  we  hear  "  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and 
the  alarm  of  war,"  the  confused  noise  of  *<  tho 
horseman  and  the  bowman,"  and  of  the  mighty 
armies  encamping  around  ^  the  city  of  the  inno- 
cent," to  hurl  agakist  its  walls  the  instruments 
of  destruction.  No  kmger  shoukl  we  behoM  thn 
fires  Uashig  on  the  mountain  tops,  to  sprsad  the 
alarm  of  invading  armies ;  nor  the  city,  which 
was  once  fiiU  of  inhabitants,  *<  sitting  noUtary," 
without  a  voice  being  heard  within  its  dwellinfi 
but  the  sighs  of  the  disconsolate  and  the  groana 
of  the  dying.  Human  wolves  thirsting  fer  the 
bkKxi  of  natkms,  woukl  cease  to  prowl  among 
roso.  Nation  woukl  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  neither  would  they  learn  war  any  monw 
The  ipstruments  of  cruelty,  the  steke,  tlw  rack, 
the  knout,  and  the  lash,  would  no  longer  lacerate 
and  torture  the  wretched  culprit ;  cannons,  and 
guns,  and  swords,  and  darte  wuidd  be  forged  no 
more ;  but  the  inifluence  of  reason  and  anection 
would  preserve  order  and  harmony  throughout 
every  department  of  society.  The  traveller, 
when  landing  on  distant  shores,  and  on  the  is- 
lands of  the  ocean,  would  no  longer  be  aasailed 
with  stones,  spears,  arrows,  and  other  instro* 
menu  of  death,  and  be  obliged  to  flee  from  the 
haums  of  his  own  species,  to  take  refiige  in  the 
lion^s  den,  or  on  the  bosom  of  the  <feep;  but 
wouM  be  wekxMned  as  a  friend  and  a  messenger 
of  peace.  The  animosities  which  now  prevail 
among  religious  bodies  woukl  cease ;  the  nick- 
names by  which  tho  different  sects  of  religioniste 
bav^been  distinguished,  would  be  erased  from 
the  vocabulary  of  every  langua^ ;  Christians 
would  feel  ashamed  of  those  jealousies  and  evil 
surmising*  which  they  have  so  long  manifested 
towards  each  other,  and  an  affectionate  and  har^ 
monious  intercourse  woukl  be  established  among 
all  the  churches  of  the  saints. 

These,  and  a  thousand  other  evils,  which  now 
render  this  worid  a  vast  wiklemess  of  perturba- 
tion, wretchedness,  and  sorrow,  woukl  be  com 
pletely  eradicated,  were  the  principle  of  holy  love 
in  incessant  operation;  and  in  their  place  a 
scene  of  lovelmess  and  moral  beauty  wouki  burst 
upon  the  view,  which  would  diffuse  joy  and 
ecstatic  delight  through  every  bosom. 

Every  family  wodd  become  a  mansion  of 
peace  and  love— a  temple  consecrated  to  the 
God  of  heaven,  fi-om  which  the  incense  of  prayer, 
and  praise,  and  pious,  aspirations,  would  daily 
ascend  in  sweet  memorial  to  the  throne  above. . 
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l>r«dMra  tad  liilfln  would  be  caaMBted  in  the 
doMH  boodf  of  holy  tfloedon;  th»  law  of  kind- 
noH  would  iwoU  dmr  bouts  and  dwell  upon 
their  toagnea;  eereaity  and  joy,  and  a  desire  to 
pleaae,  would  appear  on  etery  oountenaaoo ;  a 
mutual  eaehange  of  oentinwnt  aad  geaeroue 
afeetioae  would  dreulate  joy  from  &iher  to  eon, 
and  from  diildrea  to  pareoca ;  and  all  the  mem- 
ben  of  the  &mUy  oirde,  animated  by  the  eame 
benevolent  epirit,  would  **  dwell  togethor  in 
unity.'*  To  eommunicato  useful  knowled|o,  to 
train  each  other  to  piety  and  Tirtue,  to  point  out 
the  different  spherea  in  which  benevolenoe  should 
aot,  to  assist  in  every  kindly  oflioe,  to  sooth  each 
other  in  distress,  and  to  direet  e^  other  in  the 
padi  10  an  eadleas  Ule,  would  bo  the  uneeashig 
desirs  and  endeavour  of  every  inmate  of  the 
fiunHy  mansion.  From  every  such  mansfcrn,  the 
rarliai  lOBi  of  tove  wouM  fly  fiom  fijnily  to  fiunily, 
from  one  hamlet  and  village  to  another,  fi^>m  one 
town  and  city  lo  another,  from  one  nation  to 
another,  and  from  one  continent  to  another,  till 
an  the  frtmilies  of  the  earth  were  converted  into 
«  thedweStngiof  the  God  of  Jacob." 

In  larger  comnranities  the  principle  of  love 
would  effectuate  a  mighty  change.  That  spirit 
of  jealousy  and  selfishnem,  of  avarice  and  mono- 
poly, wfaidi  now  produces  so  many  jarrings,  con- 
tentions, and  colii«ons  of  imereets  among  town 
councils,  corpprations,  and  other  smaller  as8o> 
ciations,  would  cease  to  operate.  Every  one 
would  see  and  Jhet^  that  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  is  also  the  proeperitv  of  every  portioo  of 
the  general  community.  Boisterous  disputa- 
tions, sneers,  hisses,  reproachee,  and  angry  pas- 
sions, woukl  be  banished  from  the  delibenitions 
of  every  society ;  and  candour,  good-will,  and 
kindly  affections  woukl  animate  the  minds  of  all 
its  members.  Righteous  laws  wouU  be  enacted, 
and  distributive  justice  equitably  administered. 
Every  nation  would  ibrm  one  great  and  harrooni- 
out  family ;  all  its  members  being  linked  together 
by  the  ties  of  kindness  and  reciprocal  affection. 
Its  magistrates  would  become  "  nursing  fathers'* 
to  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  to  promote  their 
peace,  their  domestic  comfort,  their  knowledge, 
aad  their  general  improvement ;  and  throughout 
all  ranks  of  the  community  nothing  would  ap- 
pear but  submission,  obedience,  reverence,  and 
respect. 

The  mutual  intercourse  of  nations  wouU  be 
established  on  the  principles  of  friendship  and 
affection,  and  on  the  basis  of  immutable  justice 
and  eternal  truth.  Raised  above  peUy  jealousies, 
aecure  from  the  alarms  of  war,  and  viewing  each 
other  as  branches  of  the  same  great  family,  and 
as  children  of  the  same  Almighty  Parent,— 
every  nation  and  empire  would  feel  an  interest 
in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  another,  and  would 
rejoice  in  beholding  its  happiness  and  improve- 
ment. Goouneroe  woukl  be  free  and  ooihadLled, 


and  the  pcodoetioM  of  nalnra  and  of  ait  f 
quickly  be  transported  into  every  aattoa  from 
every  clime.  Travellers  and  navigaters  wouUI 
visit  foreign  shoree  without  danger  or  alana  fr«m 
insidious  or  hostile  tribes,  and  wouki  land  o» 
the  most  obsoure  island  of  the  ocean,  iiilly  aa» 
sured  of  protection  and  comfort,  and  the  wel- 
come of  friendship  and  a^Kiioa.  Every  vessel 
that  pkmgbed  the  deep  woukl  beeome  a  floaring 
temple,  from  which  ineense  and  a  pare  offering 
wouU  daily  ascend  to  dia  Ruler  of  die  skies; 
mud  its  mariners  woukl  join,  with  one  heart  aad 
one  mind,  in  impkMing  upon  each  other  the  Una 
ing  and  protection  of  the  Ghd  of  heaven.  Tim 
beasM  of  love  and  affectkm  would  gladden  every 
kad,  and  add  a  new  lustre  to  the  natural  beautiea 
of  its  landscape.  The  inhabitaifis  of  Ohina  aad 
Japan  would  bo  hailed  as  beaefedors  wheo^bay 
arrived  oa  our  coasts  with  their  caigoea  of  taa, 
sugar,  silk,  and  poreetain ;  aad  the  aatives  of 
France  and  Great  BriCaia,  when  they  ttafliport* 
ed  their  maaafacturfs  to  these  distant  emplkas, 
woukl  he  welcomed  as  friends,  and  coaduoted, 
without  the  least  jeakrasy  or  suspieioa,  through 
all  their  cities  and  rural  seeoes,  to  survey  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art  with  which  thoae 
oounuries  are  adorned.  The  natives  of  Papua 
and  New-Zealand  woukl  land  on  our  sborea 
without  spears,  or  daits,  or  other  hostile  wea* 
pons,  and  be  reoogniied  as  friends  aad  brethren ; 
and  our  countrymen,  when  traversing  the  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  globe,  wouU  always  meet 
with  a  cordial  reception  when  landing  on  their 
coasts.  Fornatiooialjeakmsiesand  antipathies 
wouU  cease ;  and  instead  of  selfiBh  and  revenge, 
ful  passions,  teadon  wooM  be  cultivated,  and 
its  powers  expanded ;  the  smile  of  benevolence 
and  the  hand  of  benefice  nee  woukl  gladden  the 
inhabitants  of  every  dime,  and  **  ri^teousness 
and  praise  woukl  spring  forth  before  all  the 
nations.** 

Under  the  benignant  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
love,  useful  intelligence  of  every  description 
would  be  rapklly  and  extensively  communicated; 
the  sciences  would  be  improved,  and  carried 
forward  to  perfection;  the  jealousies  which 
now  exist  among  scientific  men  would  cease  to 
operate,  and  every  fact  on  which  science  is 
built  would  be  impartially  inrestigated,  and  ex- 
hibited in  its  true  aspect ;  the  arts  wouM  flourish, 
and  be  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  improve- 
ment ;  no  secrets  in  arts  or  trades  would  be  lock- 
ed up  in  the  breast  of  the  ^discoverer ;  but  every 
userul  hint  would  at  once  be  communicated  to 
the  pbblic ;  every  invention  wouM  uniformly  be 
applied  to  the  promotion  of  a  benevolent  ob- 
ject, and  the  arts  of  destruction  wouM  cease  to 
be  cultivated,  and  be  heU  in  universal  detesta- 
tion. Under  the  hand  of  art,  the  habitations  of 
men  wouU  be  beautified  and  adorned,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  purity  and  improvement  of 
their  moral  fbeUngs,  and  a  new  hntre  wna]4 
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b»tiifMniOf4«tbelaoaofiatiire.  Towntud 
▼iUaM  would  b*  boiK  on  fptciout  planSf  divait- 
tfd  or  aU  UmI  gloom  aod  fikh  which  now  diigneo 
iho  abodtf  of  aiUlioiM  of  human  beinga,  and 
which  ibrm  an  emUom  of  their  phjrsicai  and 
moral  wrotehedneaa ;  and  the  landscape  of  erery 
ooontrj  would  present  a  scene  of  grandeur,  fertil- 
itjf  and  picturesque  beauty.  Those  immense 
treasures  which  have  been  so  long  expended  in 
the  arts  of  war  and  derastation  wooM  be  em- 
ployed in  turning  immense  deserts  into  fruitful 
fields,  in  beautifying  the  aspect  of  rural  nature, 
in  plaming  orchards  and  vineyards,  in  forming 
q;iaciouB  roads,  in  estaUishing  seminaries  of 
instroetioQ,  in  erecting  comfortable  habitations 
lor  die  lower  orders  of  society,  and  promoting 
their  domestic  enjoyment  What  an  immense 
Tariety  of  objects  of  this  description  would  bo 
aooomplished  within  the  limits  of  Great  Britain 
by  means  of  a  thousand  millions  of  pounds,  which 
wo  all  know  have  been  lately  expended  within 
lie  space  of  twenty-lbur  years,  in  carrying  fof 
ward  the  work  of  destruction  ! 

Under  the  influence  of  the  reign  of  k>re,  the 
instraetion  of  all  ranks,  in  STory  department  of 
osefbl  knowledge,  wouU  be  rapidly  promoted ; 
ifnoraace  and  error,  with  all  their  attendant 
erils,  wouU  soon  evanbh  from  the  minds  even 
of  the  lowest  orders  of  society ;  seminaries  would 
be  erected  and  established  on  a  liberal  basis,  for 
iostrocting  every 'class  of  mankind  in  all  those 
branches  of  science  which  tend  to  expand  the 
•apacity  of  the  human  mind,  and  to  extend  the 
riuigo  of  its  contemplations  ;  the  hours  of  active 
labour  wouM  be  abridgvd.  In  order  that  they 
might  have  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  their 
widerstanding  and  the  exercise  of  their  moral 
powers.  To  add  to  their  stock  of  knowledge, 
and  lo  increase  the  sum  of  happiness  aroirod 
them,  would  be  oonsUered  as  interesting  and  as 
delightful  as  it  now  is  to  the  sons  of  Mammon 
Id  **  add  house  to  house,  and  field  to  fiekl,*'  and 
to  riot  on  the  gains  of  avarice.  Societies  would 
be  formed  for  mutual  improvement  in  knowledge 
and  virtue ;  lectures  delivered  on  every  interest- 
ing and  useful  subject ;  experiments  performed  to 
filustrate  the  order  and  mechanism  of  nature ; 
and  instruments  of  every  description  procured 
for  exhibiting  the  wisdom  and  omnipotence  of 
the  Creator  md  the  glories  of  the  universe.  The 
revelation  of  heaven  wouM  be  studied  with  in- 
telligenoe  in  aD  its  aspocts  and  bearings,  and 
•very  passion,  affection,  and  active  exertion 
would  be  directed  by  its  moral  requiiitions. 
The  human  mind,  thus  trained  and  carried  foi^ 
ward  in  wisdom  and  holiness,  would  shed  a 
moral  radiance  around  it,  and  be  gradually  pre- 
pared for  entering  on  a  higher  scene  of  contem- 
plation and  enjoyment. 

Among  all  ranksof  men,  a  spirit  of  selfishness 
and  avarico  wooM  be  extinguished,  and  in  its 
Head  a  spirit  of  noble  generosity  and  beoefi- 


oence  would  pervade  the  whole  mass  of  ■ociety. 
That  divine  maxim  inculcated  by  our  Saviour, 
**hi» more hU$»td togivtthanto receive"  wouki 
be  engraven  on  every  heart,  and  appear  in  every 
action.  This  sublime  principle  forms  a  pronii« 
nent  trait  in  the  character  of  God,  and  in  all  his 
arrangements  towards  his  creatures ;  and  it  ani- 
mates the  minds  of  superior  intelligences  in  their 
associations  with  each  other,  and  in  their  occa- 
sional intercourses  with  the  inhabitants  of  on- 
world.  In  imitation  of  these  gforious  beings,  the 
human  race  would  consider  it  as  the  grand  end 
of  their  existence,  not  merely  to  acquire  wealth, 
knowledge,  or  power,  ^t  to  empby  themselvM 
in  the  unceasing  diffusion  of  beneficence  to  aD 
around.  To  communicate  happiness  through- 
out all  the  ranks  (^  their  fellow-men  with  whom 
they  mingle,  to  sooth  the  disconsolate  and  the 
desponding,  to  relieve  the  distressed,  to  bstruct 
the  ignorant,  to  expand  the  intellect,  to  animate 
and  direct  the  benevolent  affections,  to  increase 
the  enjoyments  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  com- 
munity,-to  direct  the  opening  minds  of  the  young, 
to  lead  them  by  gentle  steps  into  the  paths  of 
wisdom  and  bolmess,  and  to  promote  everr 
scheme  which  has  a  relation  to  the  public  good, 
wouki  form  the  constant  aim  of  all  conditions  off 


men  from  the  highest  to  the  k>west.  Every  I 
wouki  be  open  to  the  weai^  and  benighted  travel- 
ler, every  heart  would  weksome  him  to  the  re* 
freshments'and  repose  it  afforded,  every  coim* 
tenance  wouU  beam  benignity,  every  comfort 
wouki  be  afforded,  every  wish  anticipated,  and 
every  stranger  thus  entertained  wouki  <<  bless 
ilie  mwwioB,"  mad  implore  the  benediction  off 
heaven  on  all  its  inmates.  The  houseless  chiki 
of  want  would  no  longer  wander  amidst  scenes 
of  plenty,  tattered  and  forlorn,  pinched  with  po- 
verty, exposed  to  the  piercing  blasts,  and  obliged 
to  repose  under  the  open  canopy  of  heaven,  for 
want  of  more  comfortable  shelter;  the  poor 
would  soon  cease  out  of  the  land,  every  one 
would  be  active  and  industrious,  and  every  one 
would  enjoy  a  comfortable  portion  of  the  boun- 
ties of  Providence.  And  what  a  bappy  work! 
wouM  it  be  were  kindneet  and  affection  the  cha- 
racteristic of  all  iu  inhabitants!  The  face  of 
nature  would  wear  a  more  cheering  aspect,  "  the 
desert  wouki  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,** 
the  flowers  wouki  look  more  gay,  the  **  little  hills** 
wouki  be  encircled  with  joy,  the  light  of  heavea 
wouki  appear  more  gk>nous  and  transporting,  a 
thousand  delightfiil  emotions  wouki  spring  up  ia 
the  mind  amidst  every  rural  scene,  and  every  so- 
cial intercourse  wouki  be  a  source  of  unmingled 
blim.  Paradise  wouki  he  restored,  heaven  wouki 
descend  to  earth,  and  an  emblem  wodd  be  pre- 
sented of  the  joys  of  the  blessed  above. 

O  blissfiil  and  auspicious  era !  When  wilt 
thou  arrive  to  stiU  the  restless  agitation  of  ma- 
lignant passions,  to  promote  peace  on  earth  and 
good  will  among  men?    When  will  the  benevo* 
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l«aoo  of  angela  tnd  archaagdt  daioead  to  dwell 
with  man  upoo  earth,  to  expel  lelfishneei  firom 
the  human  breast,  to  hush  erery  disordered  affec- 
tion, and  to  reatore  tranquiUily  and  order  among 
the  bewildered  race  of  Adam  ?  When  will  the 
spirit  of  love,  in  all  its  beneficent  energies,  de- 
scend from  the  Father  of  light  to  arreat  the  con- 
vulsions of  nations,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  suffer^ 
ing  humanitj,  to  transform  fields  of  slau^ter  into 
regione  of  tranquillity,  to  soften  the  ferocious 
tempers  of  **  the  people  who  delight  in  war,'*  to 
unite  in  one  holy  and  harmonious  society  men<^ 
every  language  and  of  every  tribe?  Not  till 
Christianity  shall  have  shed  its  benign  influ- 
ence on  every  land ;  not  till  *<  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord  shall  cover  the  earth,^'  and  the  can- 
nons, and  swords,  and  spears,  and  battle-axes 
of  the  warrior  shall  be  broken  to  shivers,  and 
forged  mto  ploughshares  and  pruning-hooks. 
*<  Then  shall  the  wolf  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and 
the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid,  and  the 
calf,  and  the  young  lion,  and  the  falling  toge- 
ther, and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them."  "  Then 
judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and 
rjghteousness  in  the  fruitful  fieU.  And  the  work 
of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect  of 
righteousness,  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever. 
A^d  all  people  shall  dwell  in  peaceable  habitations, 
tnd  in  sure  dwellings,  and  m  quiet  resting-^ilaces." 
In  fine,  under  &e  reign  of  love,  most  of  the 
evils,  both  physical  and  moral,  under  which  men 
are  now  doomed  to  suffer,  woukl  be  either  greatly 
mitigated  or  completely  abolished.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
evib  that  affect  humanity  are  the  result  of  the 
maHoe  and  unkindness  of  mankind  towards  each 
other.  If  all  the  sorrow  and  wretchedness  pro- 
duced by  fraud,  falsehood,  avarice,  extortion, 
injustice,  oppression,  perjury,  seduction,  trea^ 
chery,  litigations,  slander,  pride,  ambition,  ro- 
venge,  robbery,  murder,  plunder,  and  devasta- 
tion, were  extirpated,  little  would  remain  besides 
the  incidental  evils  which  occasionally  flow  from 
tfie  elements  of  nature.  And  even  these  would 
be  greatly  mitigated  by  the  benevolent  operations 
of  art,  directed  by  the  discoveries  of  science.  By 
clearing  the  Buifsce  of  the  globe  of  immense 
fbreets,  by  draining  stagnant  marshes,  and  by 
the  universal  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
•oil,  the  seasons  would  be  meliorated,  and 
storms  and  tempests  would  be  deprived  of^  their 
wonted  violence  and  fury ;  and  the  partial  phy- 
sical evils  which  still  remained  would  be  almost 
annihilated  to  the  sufferer,  by  the  sympathy, 
and  tenderness,  and  the  kind  and  fostering  hand 
of  universal  benevolence.  Where  virtue,  tem- 
perance, serenity  of  mind,  and  social  joy  reigned 
triumphant,  and  where  none  of  the  ghastly  phan- 
toms of  skepticism  and  superstition  haunted  the 
mind,  diseaee  would  seldom  invade  the  human 
frame ;  the  span  of  mortal  existence  wouU  be 
■Handed ;  death  woukl  become  calm  and  tran- 


91II,  aad  every  oae  wo«U  *<  oooMta  Mi  gntf«« 
like  as  a  shock  of  oora  r— mh  in  hia  seMoo." 
In  short,  under  the  iaflnenoe  of  the  waiiatiima 
of  love,  malignity  wouU  b«  transCbcwad  into  h^ 
nevolence,  vice  into  virtue,  opprossioB  into  ja»- 
lice,  crueUy  into  sympathy  and  tenderoess,  aal- 
fishness  into  beneficence,  eonteation  intnonitj 
and  friendship/raud  into  honesty,  avarice  into  ge- 
nerosity, pride  into  humility,  wretchedneao  ialo 
comfort,  sorrow  into  joy,  war  into  peace,  and  tlii* 
spacious  globe,  now  the  reoepUde  of  misery  and 
vice,  would  be  transfbnned  into  the  temple  of 
concord,  happineos,  and  peace. 

Such  are  some  of  the  beneficial  effects  wbieh 
wouU  be  experienced  in  the  social  state  of  the 
human  race,  were  a  principle  of  benevolence  to 
pervade  the  minds  of  mankind.  The  immenan 
mass  of  moral  evils,  under  which  the  earth  now 
groans,  wouU  be  removed ;  the  moral  aspect  oC 
society,  in  every  nation,  would  aeamae  a  new 
lustre  of  lovelinesa  and  eaoeMence;  andnatoie 
herself  would  be  arrayed  in  new  robes  of  graeo> 
fulness  and  beauty.  For  it  wouU  be  easy  to 
show,  were  it  at  all  necessary,  that  Qwy  parti- 
cular now  stated,  and  a  thousand  similar  efieetn, 
wouki  be  the  noCuroZ  and  nsosBSory  results  of  isait, 
when  it  becomes  the  mainspriagof  human  aelkinn. 

I  shall  now  shortly  trace  some  of  the  effTectt  off 
love,  considered  as  directed  more  f 
towards  Grod. 

Supreme  bve  to  Qod  would  excite  < 
oem^  in  his  character  and  perfectioBs;  and  piety* 
in  aQ  its  fervent  and  delightful  emotions,  wovid 
naturally  flow  upwards  to  the  fountain  of  all^ 
purity.  Hie  florlous  ohareoter  would  be  iwnei 
rated,  and  his  name  revered  over  aU  the  earth ; 
trophies  would  be  erected  to  his  honour,  and  tem- 
ples consecrated  to  his  worship  in  every  landL 
Crowds  0^  worshippers,  beaming  benignity  and 
devotion,  would  be  held  in  every  region,  oob<- 
verging  towards  the  "  dwelling-place"  of  tho 
Most  High,  and  encouraging  one  another  in  such 
language  as  this :  "  Come  ye  and  let  us  go  up 
to  the  mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  oTtlM 
Grod  of  Jacob,  and  he  will  teach  us  of  his  ways, 
and  we  will  walk  in  his  paths.''  With  enlight- 
ened views  of  the  attributes  of  Jehovah,  with 
glowing  affections,  and  with  profound  reverence, 
would  Uiey  join  in  the  sublime  exercises  of  ffio 
sanctuary,  and  listen  to  the  intimations  of  his 
will.  All  voices  would  be  tuned  to  melodioua 
strains,  and  the  solemn  organ,  and  those  inMm- 
ments  of  music  which  are  now  dovoted  to  the 
gratification  of  the  sons  of  fiidiionable  folly  and 
dissipation,  would  harmonize  in  exciting  devo- 
tional affections,  and  in  swelling  the  song  of  sal- 
vation "  to  Him  who  sits  upon  die  throne,  and  to 
the  Lamb  who  hath  redeemed  us  to  God  by  his 
blood.**  Every  landscape,  m  every  point  of 
view,  would  present  a  noble  edifice  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  God  of  heaven,  adorned  with  every 
m^estic  decoration  ioitable  to  its  Mootity,  and 
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MMbg  ilt  i|«ciMi  doflw  tbov*  all  the  ■orremd- 
i^  habiuuioM  of  mtu.  Im  g«tw  "  would  be 
•pen  oontioually ;  '.hegr  would  not  be  ihut  day  nor 
idgbt,"  that  men  augbt  have  aeceas  at  all  tea- 
•oos  to  bring  "  incense  and  a  pure  oflfering'*  to 
tbe  shrtna  (4*  Jehovah.  The  whole  earth  would 
■eon  be  converted  into  one  nnivertal  temple,  ta- 
•red  to  the  QcA  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesoa 
Ohrtflt,  from  which,  thankagivin^r  and  the  voice 
of  BMlodjr,  and  the  holy  aapirationa  of  gratitude 
•nd  love,  woold  aacend  to  heaven  wttbout  inter- 
niaiion,  and  in  every  direction,  from  the  regions 
of  the  north  to  tbe  regions  of  the  sooth,  and 
**  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the  going  down 
of  the  same."  Solemn  seasons  would  be  ap- 
'  pointed,  and  spaoious  plains  consecrated  for  the 
assembling  of  ten  thousands  of  '*  the  sons  of 
God,"  not  for  carnage  and  devasution,  as  when 
the  warrior  "  roustereth  the  armies  to  the  battle," 
but  **  to  rehearse  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Lord," 
to  exchange  sentiments  and  feelings  of  afleo- 
dooate  re^rd,  and  to  swell  the  song  of  triumph 
over  sin  Md  misery,  with  tbe  harmony  of  humim 
voices  and  musi^  instruments,  in  one  lood 
chorus  to  the  skies.  Then  tbe  name  of  Jehovah 
wouUbe  One  throughout  aU  the  earth.  "All 
bis  works  wouki  praise  him,  and  his  sainu  woold 
Uess  him.  They  wonU  abundantly  ntter  the 
memory  of  bis  great  goodness,  they  would  speak 
of  the  glorious  honour  of  his  majesty,  and  sing 
of  his  righteousness." 

Among  all  ranks  of  men  cordial  submission  to 
tbe  will  of  GM,  and  contentment  under  the 
airaagemeols  of  his  providence  wouM  be  uni- 
formly manifested.  Every  one  wouH  consider 
the  situaiiov-in  which  Providence  had  placed 
him  as  the  best  possible  for  proraotmg  his  present 
improvement  aiid  hid  foture  felicity,  viewing  it 
as  the  allotment  of  infinite  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence. In  adversity  he  woukl  sustain  his  afflio- 
lions  with  patience,  and  derive  from  them  **  the 
peaceable  fruits  of  lighteousness.**  In  prosperity 
be  would  acknowledge  God  as  the  source  of  all 
his  enjoyments,  and  devote  the  wealth  and  influ- 
ence he  possessed  to  tbe  promotion  of  religion, 
and  the  best  interests  of  his  fellow-men.  By 
day,  and  by  night,  and  at  every  returning  sea- 
son, the  overflowings  of  gratitude,  in  every 
heart,  would  burst  foith  in  songs  of  thanksgiving 
to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  Every  comfort  would 
be  recognized  as  "  coming  down  firom  the  Fa- 
ther of  lights,"  and  every  pleasing  sensation 
-produced  by  the  scenery  of  nature,  as  the  result 
of  his  wisdom  and  beneficence.  His  wonderful 
works,  which  are  now  overlooked,  or  gazed  at 
with  apathy  by  nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  of 
tbe  globe,wouId  be  contemplatod  with  enlightened 
tmderstandings,  and  with  emotions  of  reverence, 
•dmiratioQ,  uid  delighL  The  majestic  move- 
msnts  of  the  planetary  orbs,  tbe  gknies  of  the 
Marry  sky,  the  light  beaming  from  a  thousand 
MBS  tbrougb  the  Mwneasorable  voids  of  spaoe,  tba 


mighty  ocean  with  alt  its  wonders,  (he  irameroug 
rivers  rotting  into  its  i^iyss,  the  lofiy  ranges  of 
mountains  which  encircle  the  esrlh,  the  treasurea 
of  the  fields,  the  riches  of  the  mines,  the  beau* 
ties  whtefa  adorn  the  hills  and  plains,  the  won- 
ders of  tbe  atmosphere,  the  admirable  structure 
and  economy  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  animated 
beings, — these,  and  thousands  of  other  objects, 
considered  as  manifestations  of  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  woukl  supply  topics  of  conversation  in 
every  social  circle,  on  which  every  heart  would 
dwell  with  increasing  delight.  "They  woukl 
speak  of  the  gk)ry  of  his  kingdom,  and  talk  of 
his  power,  to  make  kno#n  to  the  sons  of  men 
hb  mighty  acts,  and  the  glorious  msjesty  of  his 
kingdcNn."  The  work  of  human  redemption,  in 
its  origin  tnd  progress,  in  its  connexions  and 
bearings,  in  the  lustre  it  reflects  on  the  perfec- 
tions ^  the  Deity,  in  its  relation  to  the  angelic 
tribes,  and  in  its  glorious  and  happy  conse* 
quences  on  thousands  of  millions  of  human  bo* 
ings  throughout  an  eternal  round  of  existence— 
the  person  of  the  Redeemer,  his  amiable  cha- 
racter, his  grace  and  condescension,  and  the 
glories  of  his  eialted  state—the  joys  of  departed 
saints,  the  general  resurrection,  with  all  its 
soieam  and  transporting  scenes,  the  new  hea- 
vens and  tiie  new  earth,  and  the  boundless  sceno 
of  grandeur  and  felicity  which  will  open  to  the 
view  when  death  shall  be  s%valk>wed  up  in  vic- 
tory, and  aU  things  subjected  to  tbe  moral  order 
of  the  universe,  wouM  aflbrd  subjects  of  sublime 
contemplation,  and  themes  for  aocial  converse, 
on  which  enlightened  and  renovated  minds 
vrould  expatiate  with  ever-growing  improve- 
ment and  evergrowing  pleasures. 

The  proridential  dispensations  of  God  to- 
wards the  human  race,  would  form  another 
subject  of  investigation,  which  would  be  prose^ 
ooted  with  fedings  ofastonishment,  admiration, 
and  reverence.  The  history  of  all  nations 
would  be  carefully  perused-— not  for  the  purpose 
of  admiring  the  exploits  of  mighty  conquerors 
and  barbarous  heroes,  and  feasting  the  imagina- 
tion on  spectacles  of  human  slaughter  and  devas- 
tation— but  for  exciting  abhorrence  of  those  de- 
praved passions  which  had  drenched  the  earth 
with  blood — for  drawing  forth  the  tear  of  pity  over 
the  graves  of  slaughtered  nations— Cm-  stimu- 
lating the  exercise  o^  those  holy  afiections  which 
restored  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  workl — for 
acquiring  a  display  of  the  rectitude  of  tbe  moral 
character  of  God,  and  the  equity  of  his  admi- 
nistration among  the  nations-^for  tracing  the 
accomplishment  of  divine  predictions — for  iDus- 
trating  the  long-suffering  and  forbearance  of 
GUxl,  and  ibr  exciting  admiration  of  that  inscru- 
table wisdom  by  which  the  whole  train  of  events 
was  conducted,  so  as  to  set  restraining  bounds 
to  the  wrath  of  msn,  and  to  make  it  sutperrient 
to  the  introduction  of  the  reign  of  happiness  and 
peace.    In  all  the  revohitions  of  past  ages,  and- 
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in  an  the  tvwiti  that  daily  pasaed  in  reriaw 
More  thMB,  they  would  unifomljr  recognise  the 
•f  eoejr  and  the  purpoeea  of  ihat  Ainugfaij  Being 
**  who  doth  aocoirdinf  tohia  will  in  the  amiea  oC 
heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth," 
and  who  u  carryiog  forward  all  the  plans  oThis 
gOTernment  to  a  glmrioos  consommatioo. 

^very  uscTul  inTention,  eveiy  new  instniment 
Ibr  inveotigating  the  operations  of  natnre,  every 
new  discovery  in  the  earth,  or  in  thehMvens, 
every  eoqtloration  of  an  unkiMwn  region  of  the 
globe,  every  branch  of  commerce  and  nianu&c- 
ture,  every  new  mode  of  facilitating  labour  and 
improving  the  productions  of  the  soil;  every 
improvement  in  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  travel- 
ling, and  of  conveying  intelligence  from  one  re- 
gion to  another,  and  every  art  and  science, 
would  be  consecrated,  in  some  form  or  other,  to 
the  service  of  God,  and  to  the  accompliahment 
of  the  objects  of  general  benevolence.  One 
grand  diffusive  principle,  manifesting  itself  in 
numberless  ramifications,  would  pervade  the 
whole  mass  of  society ;  and  one  grand  aim,  the 
honour  and  glory  of  the  Creator,  and  the  uni- 
versal difiusion  of  happiness  in  every  direction, 
and  among  every  nxJk  of  sentient  and  intdligent 
beings,  would  be  the  unceasing  endeavour  of 
men  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  languages. 
The  whole  mass  of  this  world's  inhabitants 
would  appear  like  one  vast  celestial  army  march- 
ing forward  in  harmony  to  the  regions  of  bliss, 
every  one,  in  his  appointed  order,  passing  in 
peace  and  tranquillity  through  the  gates  of  death, 
to  join  the  general  assembly  above,  and  to  aug- 
m«it  and  enlivMi  the  congregation  of  the 
heavens. 

On  such  a  world  the  Ood  of  heaven  would 
look  down  with  complacency,  and  his  providen- 
tial care  would  be  exercised  in  averting  those 
physiciU  evils  which  now  increase  the  moral 
wretchedness  of  mankind.  His  eye  would  l>e 
continually  upon  them  for  good,  and  his  ear 
would  be  merppen  to  their  requests.  Then 
that  glorious  scene  presented  to  the  view  of  the 
apostle  John,  would  be  folly  realized, — "Be- 
hold the  tabernacle  of  Qod  is  with  men,  and  he 
will  dwell  with  them ;  and  they  shall  be  bis  peo- 
ple, and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be 
their  God.  And  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears 
fion  their  eyes,  and  there  shall  be  no  more 
curse,  neither  sorrow  nor  crying,  neither  shall 
there  be  any  more  pain ;  for  tlM  former  things 
have  passed  away."  To  such  a  world  celestul 
messengers  would  rejoice  to  wing  their  down- 
ward flight,  on  messages  of  fove.  Their  visits, 
which  have  been  "few,  and  far  between," and 
which  have  been  long  interrupted  by  the  malevo- 
lence of  men,  would  be  again  resumed ;  and 
those  ''morning  stars"  that  shouted  for  joy 
when  this  fair  crsation  arose  into  existence, 
wouM  be  filled  with  unuuerable  delight  when 
they  beheU  moral  order  reslawd,  and  &»  sBailsa 


of  universal  love  hrradiatiiMt  th«  iahAbitiBlf  ol 
our  globe,  and  would  shout  even  with  mora 
ecstatic  joy  than  they  did  before,  *'  Gkiry  to  God 
in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  and  good  wift 


\  Cape  of  Good  Hope— 4hroughoui  thervaH 
Ds  of  Asia  and  its  numerous  islands,  and 


Alas !  such  a  picture  as  that  which  we  have 
now  fiuntly  sketched,  has  never  yet  been  realised 
m  the  moral  aspect  of  the  inhabitants  of  thin 
world.  To  the  eye  of  an  angelic  inieUigence, 
while  he  hovers  over  our  gk>be  in  his  flight 
through  the  planetary  regions,  nothing  appears 
but  a  vast  doud  of  moral  darkness  and  depcnyity, 
with  here  and  there  only  a  few  foint  radiatioot 
of  truth  and  bve  emerging  from  tiie  gsoeral 
gloom.  He  beholds  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  Afi'ica,  firom  the  shores  of  Barbery  and  Egypt 
toi'     ~         --     -  - 

regtoos  I 

throughout  four-fifths  of  the  continent  of  America^ 
little  else  than  one  wkie  scene  of  moral  desohb* 
tion,  where  idolatry  and  superstition,  tyranny 
and  ambition,  treachery  and  cruelty,  war  and 
dissension,  reign  triumphant  among  almost  every 
tribe;  and  where  scarcely  a  ray  of  divine  light 
and  divine  fove  gilds  tiie  horison,  from  the  vm 
end  of  these  extensive  regions  lo  the  oChecw 
Even  in  Europe,  where  the  light  of  science  and 
of  revelation  is  converged  to  a  focus,  what  as 
inunense  cloud  of  moral  darkness  still  appears  en* 
vek^pingitspopuhition?  The  fields  of  Waterbo, 
of  Leipsic,  of  Borodina,  and  pf  &nolensko» 
where  so  many  thousands  of  human  beingg 
were  sacrificed  to  the  demon  of  vrai^-the  valen 
of  Switzerland  and  Hungary,  the  plains  of 
France  and  Italy,  the  anarchy  and  commotion* 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  ensanguined 
shores  of  Turkey  and  Gheece,  where  massacres 
have  been  perpetrated  with  the  rage  and  fiuy  of 
infernal  demons,  bear  witness  to  the  melancholy 
CKt,  that  hatred  and  malignity  still  hoU  the  as- 
cendency over  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  over 
all  the  efforts  of  benevolence  and  love. 

But,  we  trust,  that  the  period  is  fiwt  approach* 
ing,  when  the  breath  of  a  new  spirit  diaU 
pervade  the  inhabitants  of  every  dime,  and  when 
holy  love  shall  unite  all  the  tribes  of  mankind  in 
one  harmonious  sodety.  When  the  messen- 
gers of  the  Prince  of  Peace  **  shall  run  to  and 
fro"  from  the  north  to  the  south,  and  from  ths 
rising  to  the  setting  sun:  when  the  sound  of  ths 
gospd-trumpet  shall  re-echo  throughout  «Taiy 
land ;  when  the  light  of  divine  revelation  shaJl 
diffuse  its  radiance  on  the  benighted  nations; 
when  its  sublime  doctrines  and  moral  requisi- 
tions shall  be  fully  understood  and  recognised  hi 
all  their  practical  bearings,  and  when  \S»  energy 
of  (hat  Almighty  spirit  which  reduced  to  KgU 
and  order  the  ditfk  and  shapeless  chaos,  shall 
be  exerted  on  the  depraved  and  benighted  mindp 
of  the  mass  of  this  world's  population— tlMS  ttif 
deaib4ike  shimber  which  has  seiMd  upon  ths 
rmos  of  Adbai  diaU  be  brokan;  the  dsQa.ht 
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%rai|NnefUidftiBa  thftll  tiwkm  to  mw  life  and 
activity ;  thii  bedlam  of  the  aniverae  will  be  restorw 
«l  to  reaeoo  and  inteUectual  freedom,  and  to  the 
•oeiety  of  angelic  meesengert,  and  the  (ace  of  the 
noral  creation  will  be  reaewvd  aAer  the  imafe 
of  its  maker.  Then  wan  ehall  cease  to  the 
aoda  of  the  earth,  and  anarchy  and  diMensioQ 
•hall  coanilee  the  natsone  no  more;  nolenoe 
will  no  more  be  heard  innny  land,  **  liberty  will 
be  proclaimed  to  tbecajptivee,  and  ihe  openingof 
the  priaon-doort  to  them  that  are  boond."  The 
apirit  of  malerolenee  will  be  vanquished,  ita 
power  will  be  broken,  and  id  operatiom  demo- 
tished^  The  order  and  beauty  of  the  celeetial 
system  will  be  restored.  « Holiness  to  the 
Lord"  will  be  inscribed  on  all  the  implements 
«nd  employments  of  mankind.  Kindness  and 
«ompass«on  will  (brm  the  amiable  oharacteristR 
of  every  rank  of  social  life.  Love  will  spread 
liar  benignant  wings  over  the  globe,  and  reign 
nncontroUed  in  the  hearts  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
For  thus  saith  the  voice  of  Him  who  sits  on  the 
<hrone  of  the  nnivene,  *<  Behold  I  make  all 
things  new— I  create  new  heavens  and  a  new 
«arth,and  the  former  shalt  not  he  remembered, 
nor  come  into  mind.  Be  ye  glad,  and  rejoice 
lor  ever  in  that  which  I  create ;  for  behoM,  I 
creata  Jerusalem  a  rejoicing,  and  her  people  a 
joy,  and  the  voioe  of  weeping  shall  be  no  more 
lieard  in  her,  Bor  the  voice  (3*  crying." 


SECTION  VI. 

VHtVXASALITT  OP  THB  PRIirCIPLSS  ,0F  LOTS 
TO  OOD,  AMD  TO  ln:LI.OW-IirTBI.UOXNCSS, 

Thk  grand  principles  of  morality  to  which  C 
faave  now  adverted, are  not  to  be  viewed  as  con- 
fine4  merely  to  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  but 
as  extending  to  all  intellectual  beings.  They 
form  the  basis  of  the'  moral  laws,  which  govern 
all  intelligences  throughout  the  vast  universe,  in 
whatever  worid  oc  region  of  infinite  space  they 
may  have  their  physical  residence;  and  they 
constitute  the  bond  which  unites  to  the  supreme 
intelligenoe,  and  to  one  another,  all  holy  beings, 
wherever  existing  in  the  wide  empire  of  Omnipo- 
tence. This  win  at  once  appear,  if  we  reflect 
for  a  moment,  on  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
preceding  sections.  We  have  seen,  that,  if 
those  laws  or  principles  were  reversed,  and  were 
the  moral  agenU  of  our  world  to  act  accordingly, 
nothing  wonfcl  ensue,  but  anarchy,  wretchedness, 
horror,  and  devastation,  and  uhimately  a  com- 
plete extemunation  of  the  race  of  mankind.  And 
by  parity  of  reason,  it  will  follow,  that  were  the 
aame  principles  to  operate  in  any  other  world, 
however  diflerent  the  capacities,  relations,  and 
physical  circumstances  of  its  inhabitants  might 
ha,  stmihir  disastmiM  efieets  wouU  ha  the  ineri- 
9 


table  result;  and  were  they  to  pervade  all  woilds> 
disorder  and  misery  would  reign  imooDtrolled 
throughout  the  whole  intelligent  system. 

When  the  Creator  brought  any  particular 
worU  into  existence,  and  peopled  it  with  inhabit^ 
ants,  we  must  suppose,  that  the  laws  to  whidi  I 
am  now  adverting,  were  either  formally  address 
ed  to  them  by  some  external  revelation,  or  an 
powerfully  impressed  upon  their  moral  constiti^ 
tion,  as  to  become  the  main-spring  of  all  thair 
actions,  so  bng  as  they  might  retain  the  original 
principles  impknted  in  their  minds  by  the  Atithor 
of  their  existence.  Any  other  supposition  would 
be  fraught  with  the  moat  absurd  and  horrible 
consequences.  It  wouM  be  subversive  of  every 
idea  we  are  led  to  form  of  the  character  of  thia 
Divine  Being,  inconsistent  with  the  perfect  bena* 
volenoe  and  rectitude  of  his  nature,  and  incona* 
patihie  with  the  relations  in  which  mtional  ba- 
ings  stand  to  Him  and  lo  one  another,  and  witli 
the  harmony  and  happiness  of  the  ontverse,  to 
suppose,  that  any  creattirea  now  exist,  or  ever 
can  exist,  to  whom  such  commands  aa  tbeaa 
would  be  given,—"  Thou  shalt  hate  thy  Creatos^ 
vrho  is  the  source  of  thine  existence;"  and 
"  Thou  shalt  haU  all  thy  feUow-intellicencea  wiii 
whom  ihou  mayst  associate."  And  if  the  mind 
wouU  recoil  with  horror,  at  the  idea  of  such  ' 
laws  issuing  forth  firom  the  throne  of  the  EtemfJ  - 
Co  any  ckss  of  moral  agents,  it  must  necessarily 
be  admitted,  that  the  opposite  principles  or  Jawa, 
to  which  I  allude,  are  promulgated  to  all  intelli- 
gences, and  are  oUigatory  on  every  inhabitant 
of  all  the  worlds  which  lie  between  the  range  of 
Jehovah's  empire.  The  natural  scenery  with 
which  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds  are  sufw 
rounded,  the  organization  of  their  corporeal 
frames,  tlie  inteUectual  capacities  with  which 
they  are  endowed,  the  stated  employments  in 
whidi  they  engage,  and  the  relations  in  which 
they  stand  to  each  other,  may  be  ver^*  di^ersnt 
from  those  which  obtain  in  our  terrestrial  sphere  ^ 
but  the  grand  principles  to  which  I  refer,  most 
necessarily  pervade  every  faculty  of  their  minda, 
every  active  exertion,  and  every  relation  that 
subsists  among  them,  by  whatever  character  it 
may  be  distinguished,  if  they  be  found  existing 
in  a  state  of  haippiness. 

The  moral  code  of  laws  in  other  worMs  may 
be  somewhat  differently  modified  from  ours,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  inha- 
bitanU  of  each  respective  world  are  placed,  and 
the  relations  which  obtain  among  them ;  but  the 
same  general  principles  will  run  through  every 
ramifi<^ion  of  their  moral  precepts,  and  appear  in 
the  minutes  actions  they  perform,as  tha  sap  which 
proceeds  from  the  trunk  of  a  tree  difiUses  itself 
among  the  minutest  and  the  most  distant  branch* 
ea.  Theacaenlft  commandment  ofour  moral  code 
can  have  no  place  in  a  world  where  the  inhabit-  > 
anta  "  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage  f* 
where  tha  succession  of  intelligent  beings  is  Mt 
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Murried  on  bj  aaj  procMi  analo^oaf  to  hoiMn 
gmnntiont  wiMre  d<NLth  is  unknown,  and  whoro 
tatioaal  tfenta  have  a  fixed  and  permanent  abode. 
The.^^  precept  of  our  law  cannot  be  recognized 
ia  a  world  where  the  retatiooa  of  parents  and 
Qhildren,  prkieea  and  atibjecta,  superiora  and  io- 
ferien,  have  no  existence.  And  in  those  worlds 
wiiere  the  bounties  oTDirine  Providence  are 
•qually  enjoyed  bjr  all,  or  where  external  coatforts 
•re  not  necessary  for  the  happiness  of  the  indi- 
▼idual,  as  in  our  worldi  or  where  the  slightest 
tenptation  to  interfere  with  the  property  of 
ftnother  does  not  exist,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
for  a  distinct  moral  regulation  corresponding  to 
the  mgkth  commandment  of  our  moral  code.— 
But  in  ^9ry  world  where  happbiess  exists,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  hate  retained  their  original 
integrity,  love  to  Ood,  and  love  to  all  subordinate 
intelligences  with  which  they  are  connected,  will 
teimaio  every  heart,  regulate  every  desire,  and 
ran  through  every  action.  And  in  those  worids 
(if  any  such  exist  besides  our  own)  where  these 
principles  are  counteracted,  or  not  recognized  as 
4be  foundation  of  moral  action,  misery  and  disor- 
der, in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  must  be  the  in- 
•viteble  consequence. 

The  greater  part,  however,  of  the  precepts 
eomprised  in  the  moral  law  given  to  man,  must 
be  considered  as  obligatory  upon  all  the  rational 
inhabitanto  of  the  universe.  Th9  Jbrtt  command- 
ment, which  forbids  the  recognition  of  any  object 
of  adoration,  or  of  supreme  affection,  besides  the 
eternal  Jehovah — the  ucondy  which  forbids  the 
representation  of  this  incomprehensible  Being  by 
ni^  vbiUe  or  material  objects-Mhe  third,  which 
tajoins  reverence  of  the  name  or  attributes  uf 
Grod— and  the  spirit  of  the  fowth,  which  enjoins 
a  certain  portion  of  duration  to  be  set  apart  for 
■deran  acts  of  worship  and  adoration,  are  appli- 
cable to  all  the  moral  agents  that  Jehovah  has 
Ideated.  The  msth  commandment,  which  forbids 
Inalice,  revenge,  and  injurious  actions  of  ev^ry 
4escription-^e  rnnihy  which  forbids  falsehood, 
and  inculcates  truth,  which  is  the  basis  of  the 
ttioral  universe— and  the  tenth,  which  forbids 
envy,  and  every  unhallowed  desire  to  deprive  our 
neighbour  of  any  portion  of  bis  happiness-^re 
also  binding  upon  every  class  of  moral  intelligen- 
ces, wherever  existing,  throughout  the  unlimited 
empire  of  God.  For,  if  we  suppose  any  one  of 
these  precepts  to  be  reversed,  and  moral  agents 
to  act  on  the  principle  of  this  subversion,  their 
moral  order  and  harmony  would  be  interrupted, 
nnd  consequently,  their  happiness  destroyed.— 
For  example,  let  the  law,  which  inculcates 
truth,  be  supposed  to  be  universally  violated 
among  any  class  of  rational  beings,  and  instantly 
all  improvement  in  wisdom  wnd  Iroowledge  would 
cease ;  nothing  could  be  depended  upon  as  fact 
but  what  was  obvious  to  the  senses  of  etwj  in- 
dividual ;  social  compacta  would  be  dissolved ;  a 
iMtual  repubton  would  ensue,  and  etaiy  social 


affection  and  enjoyment  woold  be  t 
destroyed. 

By  overlooking  considerations  of  this  kind,  tfa* 
Celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  bis  "  Discourass  oa 
the  Christian  Revelation  viewed  in  connexioQ 
with  Modem  Astronomy,"  deprived  himself  of 
an  important  argument  to  prove  that  Christianiqr 
is  not  confmed  to  this  sublunary  region.  For,  as 
it  is  the  great  object  of  the  Ohristian  Revehtticn 
to  bring  into  fViU  effect,  in  all  their  practical 
bearings,  the  principles  1  have  been  endeavour* 
iag  to  iNusUate,  and  as  these  principles  must  bo 
interwoven  with  the  moral  code  of  all  workte— it 
follows,  that  the  spirit  and  essence  of  our  religioQ 
must  be  common  to  all  tho  holy  inhabitants  of 
the  universe« 

From  what  has  been  now  stated  respecting 
the  universality  of  the  principle  of  kkve,  the  fbU 
lowing  conclusions  may  be  deduced  :— 

1.  That  the  man  in  whose  heart  thb  priacipla 
Is  predominant,  and  whose  anions  are  directed 
by  its  influence,  is  qualified  for  associating  witb 
the  pure  intelligences  of  all  workls.  Were  we 
transported  to  the  surfiboe  of  the  planet  Jupitcfr, 
and  bad  we  access  to  mingle  with  its  vast  popi>» 
latiofl ;  or  were  we  conveyed  to  one  of  the  pla* 
nets  which  revolve  around  the  star  ATirhtf— if  ilw 
inhabitants  of  these  globes  have  retained  fta 
primeval  purity  of  their  natures,  and  if  tbe  prii^ 
ciple  of  k>ve  reigned  supremo  in  our  hearts,  wo 
sbouU  be  assured  of  a  welcome  reception  firom 
those  distant  intelligences^  and  be  qualified  to 
mingle  with  them  in  iheir  adorations  of  our  am- 
mon  Creator,  and  in  alt  their  affectionate  and 
harmonious  intercourses.  We  should  only  have 
to  learn  the  mode  by  which  they  coroobunicate  to 
each  other  their  kleas  and  emotions.  Lovo 
would  form  the  basis  of  every  union,  and  ama)- 
gsmate  us  with  every  department  of  their  socio- 
ty.  With  pleasure,  and  with  the  most  endearing 
aiffection,  would  they  pobt  out  to  us  the  peculiar 
glories  of  the  world  they  inhabit,  and  rehearse 
the  history  of  the  Creator's  dispensations  in  that 
portion  of  his  empire  ;  and  with  equal  pka^ro 
should  we  listen  to  the  instructions  which  flow 
from  the  lips  of  Benevolence,  and  survey  those 
transporting  objects  and  arrangements  which  do* 
corate  a  worU  where  k>ve  pervades  the  breasts 
of  all  its  inhabitants.  To  visit  a  distant  world, 
although  it  were  in  our  power,  where  the  inha* 
biiants  were  of  an  opposite  description,  could 
afford  no  gratification  to  an  intelligent  and  bene* 
volent  mind,  but  would  overwhelm  it  witb  anguish 
and  dismay.  What  enjoyment  vrould  tbe  capa- 
cious mind  of  a  pure  intelligence  firom  the  regions 
a£  the  constellation  Orion,  derive  firom  viMting  a 
world  bhabited  by  such  beings  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Nootka  Sound,  New  Ghiinea,  or  Kew  2ealand, 
where  the  moral  and  intellectual  principle  it 
completely  debased,  and  where  the  beauties  of 
Nature  are  defaced  with  interminable  forests  and 
marges,  and  tho  haunts  of  boasts  of  prey  1  Be 
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w«uU  b«  fifled  Mth  disappointment  and  horror— 
he  might  4]fop  a  tear  of  pity  over  the  wretched 
inhabitants ;  but  he  would  soon  wing  his  ffight 
bade  to  a  more  delectable  region.  A  similar  dis- 
appointment would  be  felt,  were  an  inhabitant  of 
oar  world,  in  whose  mind  hatred  and  cruelty, 
avarice  and  ambition,  reigned  without  control- 
to  be  conveyed  to  a  world  of  happiness  and  love. 
The  novel  scenes  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  which., 
would  burst  upon  his  sight,  might  captivate  his 
senses  for  a  liule :  but  he  wouM  feel  no  enjoy- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  virtuoin  affections  and 
rapturous  adorations,  to  which  he  was  never  ac- 
customed ;  he  would  find  no  otgects  on  which  to 
gratify  his  cruel  and  ambitious  desires,  and  he 
would  be  glad  to  escape  from  the  abodes  of  tS- 
fectioQ  ai^  bliss,  to  the  depraved  society  from 
whence  he  came.  Hence  we  may  learn,  that, 
however  expansive  views  we  may  liave  acquired 
of  the  range  of  the  Creator's  operations,  and  of 
the  immensity  of  worlds  which  are  diffused 
tltfough  boundless  space,  and  however  ardent  de- 
sires we  may  indulge  of  visiting  the  distant  re- 
gions of  creation,  we  never  can  imlulge  a  rational 
hope  of  enjoying  such  a  privilege,  were  it  possi- 
ble, unless  love  to  God  and  to  roan  become  the 
predominant  disposition  of  our  minds.  For,  al- 
though we  were  invested  by  the  Almighty  with 
corporeal  vehicles,  capable  of  transporting  ns 
from  one  region  of  creation  to  another,  with  the 
most  rapid  motion,  we  could  enjoy  no  solid  Mr 
tia&ction,  while  we  remained  unqualified  for 
jelishing  the  exercises,  and  mingling  in  the  asso- 
ciations of  holv  intelligences.  In  every  happy 
world  on  which  we  alighted,  we  should  feel  oor^ 
selves  ma  situation  similarto  that  of  a  rude  and 
ignorant  boor,  were  he  conveyed  to  a  palace,  and 
Introduced  into  an  assembly  cf  courtiers  and 
princes. 

ft.  Another  conclusion  deducible  from  this 
subject  is,  that  by  virtue  of  thu  grand  and  go- 
▼emfaig  principle,  man  is  connected  with  the 
highest  order  of  intelligences,  and  with  the  inha- 
bi^pmts  of  the  roost  distant  worlds ;  and  his 
happinesf  perpetually  secured.  When  we 
take  a  view  of  the  universe  by  the  light  of  mo- 
dem science,  our  minds  are  overpowered  and 
eonfounded  at  the  idea  of  its  vast  and  unlimited 
nnge.  When  we  consider  that  it  would  require 
several  millions  of  years  for  a  cannon  ball,  flying 
at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  miles  an  hour,  to 
reach  the  nearest  star*— when  we  consider  that 
there  are  stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  at  least 
fifty  times  ftrther  distant  than  these-^when  we 
consider  that  there  are  stars  visible  by  the  tele-^ 
scope  a  tboosand  times  farther  distant  than  any 
of  the  former — and  when  we  consider  that  all  the 
HUM  and  worlds  which  Ke  within  this  uafathom- 
•ble  range  are,  in  all  probability,  only  as  a 
grain  of  sand  to  the  whole  earth,  when  com- 
pared with  the  immensity  of  mtcms  which  tie 
btyoodthsmin  tbt  uneipkred  abyss  efinfinil* 


space, — we  are  Jost  in  the  immensity  of  creation, 
and  can  set  no  bounds  to  the  empire  of  the 
Almighty  Sovereign.  When  we  look  forward  to 
that  eternal  state  to  which  we  are  destined — 
when  we  consider  that  after  thousands  of  mil- 
lions of  centuries  have  run  their  rounds,  eternity 
will  be  no  nearer  to  a  termination,  and  that  ages, 
numerous  as  the  drops  of  the  ocean,  will  stfll  roll 
on  in  interminable  succession, — we  behold  a 
lapse  of  duration,  and  a  succession  of  events 
stretching  out  before  us,  which  correspond  with 
the  immeasurable  spaces  of  the  universe,  and 
the  number  and  magnitude  of  the  worlds  with 
which  it  is  stored.  When  we  view  ourselves  as 
thus  connected  with  the  immensity  of  creation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  infinite  duration  on 
the  other ;  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  numerous 
changes  that  have  happened,  both  in  the  physical 
and  moral  aspect  of  our  gh>be,  within  the  period 
of  six  thousand  years,  we  cannot  but  conclude 
that  we  are  destined  to  pass  through  new  scenes 
and  changes  in  that  eternity  which  lies  before  us, 
of  which  at  present  we  can  form  no  conceptifm. 
AAer.  remaining  for  thousands  of  millions  of 
years  in  that  world  which  will  be  prepared  for 
the  righteous  at  the  general  resurrection,  we 
may  be  transported  to  another  system  as  for  dis- 
tant from  that  abode  as  we  now  artf  from  the 
most  distant  stars  visible  to  our  sight,  in  order  to 
contemplate  new  displays  of  the  attributes  of 
Gk>d,  in  another  province  of  hi»  empire.  We 
may  afterwards  be  cmiveyed  to  an  unoccupied 
region  of  immensity,  where  new  creations,  dis- 
playing new  objects  of  glory  and  magnificencei 
are  starting  into  existence.  We  may  after- 
wards be  invested  with  the  wings  of  a  seraph, 
and  be  enabled  to  wing  our  way,  in  company  with 
angels,  from  world  to  world,  and  to  visit  the  most 
distant  regions  of  that  immense  universe  over 
which  Omnipotence  presides.  In  short,  the 
imagination  can  set  no  limits  to  its  excursions, 
when  it  attempts  to  survey  the  revolutions  and 
changes  that  may  take  place,  and  the  new 
scenes  of  glory  which  may  burst  upon  the  view, 
throughout  the  lapse  of  duration  which  will  have 
no  end. 

Now,  in  whatever  relation  man  may  stand  to 
any  portion  of  the  universal  system ,^roughout 
every  future  period  of  his  existence,  and  during 
all  the  revolutions  of  eternity,  love  will  unite  him 
to  an  other  holy  beings  with  whom  he  may  as- 
sociate, however  distant  their  abode  from  the 
spot  he  now  occupies,  however  different  its 
scenery  and  arrangements,  and  however  superior 
they  may  be  in  point  of  corporeal  organization 
and  intellectual  capacity.  For  no  intelligence, 
in  any  region  of  the  universe,  in  whom  the  princi- 
ple of  love  predominates,  can  ever  be  supposed 
to  disdain  to  associate  with  another,  of  whatever 
rank  or  order,  who  is  actuated  by  a  similar  affe«>- 
tioo;  otherwise  his  k>ve  woukl  degenerate  Into 
Btlevoleiice.    This  principle  will  unite  him  lo 
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Mgols  and  vchuigeli,  to  cfaonibim  and  ■era«' 
phUn,  to  tbrooM,  domiaiom,  principalitieff,  and 
powert,  from  wboM  discouriM  he  will  t«arn  the 
kifllofy  of  the  difioe  dupensation,  the  wonders 
of  Almighty  powciri  and  (he  "  nianifiild  wisdom 
of  Grod."  So  long  as  it  reigns  uncontrolled  in 
kis  heart,  it  will  socure  fan  happiness  in  all 
^aces,and  in  every  period  oThis  ^xisteoce,  by 
a  law  estabTished  by  the  Almighty,  and  founded 
on  his  perfections ;  a  law  which  binds  together 
the  whole  intelligent  system,  and  forms  the  basis 
of  the  felicity  of  the  moral  univeMe.  Sk>  that 
kis  fiiiure  blessedness  is  for  ever  secure,  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger,  and  rests  upon  a  foundation 
stable  and  permanent  as  the  throne  of  tho 
Eternal. 

3.  From  what  has  been  now  stated,  we  may 
keam  that  there  i»  but  <me  rdigion^unaughout  the 
snu'uirss,  however  vast  its  ougnitude  and  bounds 
less  its  extension.  In  this  world,  rfuroerous 
^rslems  of  religion  prevail,  and  thousands  of 
different  opinions  in  relation  to  its  ceremonies 
and  objects;  but  experience  has  demonstrated, 
that  all  of  them,  except  onty  are  insufficient  to 
guide  rational  beings  to  substantial  felicity. 
And  of  this  one  system,  how  many  foolish  and 
inaccurate,  and  even  contradictory  opinions, 
have  been 'formed,  through  the  ignorance  and 
perversity  of  the  human  mind!  Though  all  its 
parts  have  a  direct  refWence  to  the  aetion$  of 
intelligent  agenU,  and  to  the  cultivation  of 
bentvoUni  qiffhetiontf  yet  it  has  been  represented, 
even  by  its  professed  abetters,  as  a  congeries  of 
metaphysical  dogmas  and  speculative  opinions ; 
and  in  this  point  of  view  it  has  been  the  souros 
of  perpetual  wrangling  and  contentions.  Though 
it  b  calculated  to  expand  the  understanding,  to 
warm  the  heart,  and  to  elevate  the  soul  to  God, 
yet  it  has  been  reduced,  by  the  cunning  aiiifioe 
of  man,  toa  mass  of  mere  qoibUes  and  unro«an- 
ing  ceremonies;  And  though  it  breathes  nothing 
^t  peace  and  good-will  to  roan,  it  has  been 
•ooployed  as  an  engine  of  persecution  and  of 
human  destruction.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as 
nur  religion  approximates  to  the  character  of  the 
religion  which  is  common  to  all  holy  beings, 
that  it  is  worthy  of  our  veneration  and  our  ardent 
pursuit.  And  therefore,  in  order  to  determine 
thf  truth  and  importance  of  any  particular  sys- 
tem of  religious  opinions,  the  best  test  we  can 
apply  to  it  is,  to  ascertain  what  bearings  it  has 
anon  the  grand  principles  to  which  we  luive  been 
Inverting.  **  Do  all  the  sentiments  and  tenets 
vshich  it  strenuously  supports,  like  the  lines  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  a  ctr^e,  con- 
verge towards  the  promotion  of  iove  in  all  its 
practical  ramifications?  Are  the  opbions  we 
now  so  fiercely  mabtain  of  such  a  nature,  that 
we  shall  probably  recognize  them  as  important 
practical  principbs  a  million  of  years  hence,  in 
the  regions  of  distant  worlds?*'  If  such  a  test 
were  applied  lo  biBMkeds  of  opiaioQi  nhaoh  bate 


agitated  the  religious  world,  and  obatmeietf  ll» 
operations  of  tlw  benevolent  affections,  the/ 
would  be  driven  away  from  the  Christian  sys- 
tem as  chaff  before  the  whirlwind ;  and  Chris- 
tians would  feel  ashamed  of  the  importance  they 
attadiod  to  their  "  mint,  and  anise,  and  cum- 
min," while  they  neglocted  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law,  "judgment,  mercy,  and  the  love  oi 
God."  Hofr  many  false  and  foolish  opinions 
shall  we  leave  behind  us  in  this  region  df  dark- 
ness and  contention,  when  we  enter  within 
the  confines  of  the  eternal  state  ?  How  subUrae, 
how  lovely,  and  how  beautifying  will  religion 
appear  b  that  world,  where  it  will  be  contem- 
plated in  its  native  simplicity,  and  stripped  of 
aH  the  foreign  and  adventitious  circumstances 
which  now  obscure  its  brightness  and  gk>ry !  I 
need  scarcely  say,  that  the  one  rel^km  to  which 
I  allude  is  Chritliamtyj  considered,  not  so  much 
in  the  scheme  of  mediation  which  it  unfolds, 
which  may  have  a  rdation  solely  to  man  viewed 
in  his  character  as  a  sini>er,  but  in  the  leading 
dtepoeitione  and  virtuee  it  incuk^ates,  and  in  the 
great  cbjettn  which  all  its  doctrines,  facts,  and 
supernatural  communications  have  a  tendency 
to  accomplish.  In  these  points  of  view,  it  must 
be  considered  as  imbodying  principles  sind  laws 
which  pervade  the  religious  systems  of  all  worlds. 
Finally,  Love  is  a  principle  in  the  moral  and 
intelligent  system  which  bears  a  striking  anabgy 
to  the  principle  of  oMraelioii  in  the  material 
worid.  Elach'of  them  unites,  in  its  respective 
sphere,  all  the  beings  which  compose  it  in  one 
grand  and  harmonioQs  system;  and  both  of  then 
combined  giv«i  birth  to  aU  the  moral  and  physicai 
phenomena  which  diversify  the  intelleciual  and 
the  material  universe.  By  the  principle  of  at- 
traction, tlie  inhabitants  of  the  eaftk,  akiag  with 
their  habitations,  are  retained  to  its  surface,  and 
prevented  from  flying  off  m  wikl  conflosion 
through  the  voids  dPspace.  By  the  same  power 
tho  mountains  rest  on  a  solid  basis,  the  rivera 
flow  from  the  mountains  to  the  plains,  and  the 
ocean  is  oonfined  within  its  appointed  channels 
It  produces  the  various  phenomena  which  arise 
frosn  the  meandering  rill,  the  majestic  river,  and 
the  roaring  cataract.  It  produces  the  descent 
of  rain  and  dew,  and  the  alternate  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  tides.  It  prevents  the  waters  of  the  great 
deep  fitMu  covering  the  mountain-tops,  and 
mingling  in  confbsion  wi(h  the  ckiuds  of  heaven. 
It  binds  together  the  infinity  of  atoms  which  con- 
stitute the  gk>be  on  which  we  tread ;  it  regulates 
the  vanoos  movements  of  men  and  other  anima- 
ted beings;  it  forms  mechanical  powers,  and 
gives  impulsion  tonumerous  machines  and  en- 
gines. It  rolls  the  moon  in  regular  succession 
around  the  earth,  and  prevents  her  firom  running 
lawlessly  through  the  sky.  It  extends  its  inflo- 
encefixMn  the  sun  to  the  remotest  planets,  coo* 
ducting  revolving  worlds,  with  all  their  satellite^ 
intboir  ample  cirooits^  and  praaervipg  tbva  aB 
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In  «M  bvoMBioai  lyiieiB.  It  coniMcto  the 
ewth  and  th»  pUoetary  globot  with  other  sya* 
tmns  in  the  diaiuit  regions  of  spaoe ;  and  carries 
tbe«suB,  with  all  his  attendant  orbs,  around  the 
centre  of  that  wAmla  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
«U  the  sjratems  and  nebute  of  the  imiTorse 
•roond  the  throne  of  God. 

In  like  manner,  love  unites  all  bdj  intelli- 
gences, wherever  dispersed  through  the  ampli- 
todes  of  creation,  in  one  amiable  and  harmonious 
flTstem.  It  unites  man  toQod,  and  God  to  man. 
It  unites  the  renovated  inhabitants  of  our  globe 
Co  angels  and  archangels,  and  qualifies  them  for 
entering  into  the  ckwest  bonds  of  friendship  and 
•ffectioo  with  superior  intelligences  diat  people 
the  regions  of  distant  worlds.  It  produces  an 
•xpansive  and  harmoniot^  spirit,  ixA  an  ardent 
^Mire  to  diffuse  happiness  among  all  surroundp 
lag  beings.  It  gives  birth  to  those  sublime  emo- 
tions which  ilow  out  towards  the  Creator  in  the 
various  (brms  of  adoration,  ooroplacencjr,  hope, 
oonfidenoe,  hnmilitj,  joy,  submission,  and  re- 
verence; and  it  is  the  spring  of  all  those  vir- 
tuous depositions  which  flow  out  towards  our 
lellow-creatures  in  the  form  of  mercy,  compas-  ^ 
kon,  sinoority,  candour,  sympathy,  kindness, 
lon^^uflering,  gentleness,  meekness,  charity, 
generosity,  justice,  and  active  beneficence.  It 
Impels  its  possessor  to  run  to  the  assistance  of 
the  distressed,  to  support  the  weak,  to  oonsole 
Ihe  desponding,  to  comfort  the  dying,  to  diffuse 
the  rays  of  heaveidy  light  over  the  benighted 
mind,  and  to  rejoice  m  the  prosperity  of  all 
•round.  It  is  '*  ih?  bond  of  perfection"  which 
unites  the  membenof  an  affectionate  fiunily,  and 
preserves  the  union  of  the  &ithfiil  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  saints.  It  unites  man  to  man  by 
the  oioaest  ties,  however  different  in  language, 
•ustootts,  colour,  and  complexion,  and  however 
fiur  removed  finom  each  other  in  point  of  place. 
It  enables  the  Grreenlander,  the  Icelander,  the 
AIncan,  the  inhabitant  of  Hindostan,  and  the  in- 
habitant of  the  British  Isles,  in  whose  hearts  it 
resides,  to  recognize  each  other  as  **  the  sons  of 
God,"  and  as  *<  brethren  in  Christ  Jesus."  It 
•ends  forth  the  imagination  over  every  quarter  of 
the  gk>be,  carrying  benevolent  wishes,  fervent 
prayers,  and  intercessions  for  men  of  all  kindreds 
and  ranks ;  and  employs  every  active  endeavour 
to  promote  the  present  enjoyment  and  the  eter- 
Bal  felicity  of  the  family  of  mankind.  It  in- 
spires the  soul  with  emotions  of  delight,  when 
it  becomes  the  instrument  of  communicating 
happiness  to  all  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence. It  unites  the  host  of  seraphim  and  che- 
rubim in  one  vast  and  harmonious  association ; 
■o  that  no  jarring  affection  is  ever  felt,  and  no 
discordant  voice  is  ever  beard,  among  the  thou- 
sands and  ten  thousands  of  these  eialted  intelli- 
gences. It  preserves  eveiy  member  of  the  holy 
and  intelligent  system  in  the  rank  and  orbit  pre- 
leribed  by  Infinite  Wisdom,  and  leads  them  all  lo 


rejoice  in  accomplishing  the  plans  of  their  (mm* 
vdent  Creator.  Around  him,  as  the  suir  of  the 
moral  system — the  centre  of  light,  and  k>ve,  and 
joy— they  all  revolve  in  their  appointed  order  \ 
cheered  by  the  emanation  of  his  bve,  enlightened 
by  his  beams,  and  reflecting  a  radiance  upon  all 
the  beings  with  which  they  are  surrounded. 
Though  one  orb  differs  from  another  in  motion, 
in  magnitude,  and  in  glory,  yet  no  one  inteiferef 
with  another  lo  impede  its  progress,  or  to  inteiw 
oepi  the  emanations  of  light  and  joy  firom  the 
Uncreated  Source  and  Centre  of  iJl  eiQoymeot. 

Were  the  principle  of  attraction  which  binds 
together  the  attfms  of  our  gktbe,  and  oonnecu  the 
planetary  orbs  wi(h  the  sun,  to  be  completely  dis- 
solved, the  earth  wouU  be  shattered  to  its  centre ; 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  wouU  fly  upwards,  and 
he  dispersed  through  the  highest  regions  of  the 
atmosphere ;  recks  and  mountains  would  be  de* 
tached  from  their  bases,  and  raised  alofl  above 
the  clouds ;  forests  would  be  torn  up  firom  tboic 
roots,  and  tossod  about  in  oonfiision  through  the 
sky ;  the  moon  woukl  forsake  her  ancient  course ; 
the  planets  would  tun  lawlessly  through  the  im- 
mensity of  spece,  and  mighty  workls  would  be 
seen  daefaing  against  each  other,  till  they  were 
shattered  to  pieces,  and  their  firagments  tossed 
about  in  disorder  throusbout  surrounding  sys- 
tems. Effects  equally  disastrous  to  the  intell^ 
gent  system  wouU  be  produced,  were  the  mflu- 
ence  of  love,  in  all  its  varied  emanations,  to  be 
completely  suspended  or  annihilated.  War  would 
be  proclaimed  in  heaven,  and  myriads  of  angels 
hurled  from  their  seats  of  bliss.  The  rapturous 
songs  and  adorations  of  seraphs  would  be  changed 
into  the  bowlings  and  execrations  of  demons. 
The  population  of  the  universe  wouW  be  trans- 
formed into  one  vast  assemblage  of  fiends ;  its 
regions  of  beauty  and  fertility  would  become  one 
wide  scene  of  desoUuion  and  horror,  and  the  voice 
of  himentation  and  misery  would  be  heard  re- 
sounding throughout  all  worlds.  On  earth  king- 
doms would  be  shaken  and  convulsed ;  govern* 
ments  overturned ;  societies  dissolved ;  families 
dispersed  ;  the  bonds  of  friendship  burst  asun- 
der ;  husbands  torn  firom  their  wives,  and  parents 
from  their  children ;  the  intercourse  of  nations 
suspended ;  the  pursuits  of  science  and  religilm 
abandoned ;  every  rank  and  relation  overturned, 
end  virtue  banished  from  the  abodes  of  meni 
Deserting  all  social  beings,  and  forsaken  by  all, 
man  wcvuld  become  a  solitary  monster,  wandering 
without  plan  or  object,  an  enemy  to  himself  and 
to  his  species.  Anarchy  and  disorder  would 
reign  triumphant  over  the  whole  race  of  human 
beings,  and  the  bowlings  of  wretchedness  and 
despair  would  re-echo  fi'om  every  land. 

Such  a  scene  of  moral  desolation  sef/fafcnesi 
and  maUgniiy  have  a  natural  tmdene^f  to  create ; 
and  such  a  scene  they  have  acUially  created  in 
ow  world,  m  »ofar  a$  thmr  tn^usnct  fcw  eetemW. 
The  power  of  attraction  has  never  been  oom- 
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platelj  foipeiidad  in  nIatioB  to  our  globe,  nor 
bii  Ike  moral  Qoveroor  of  the  universe  sofierad 
the  principle  of  love  to  be  entirely  eradicated 
from  the  minda  of  its  inhabitants.  But,  as  when 
the  law  of  gravitation  is  counteracted  in  case  of 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  the  most  destructive 
and  desolating  ooovulsions  ensue,— «o  it  happens 
in  the  moral  workl,  when  the  law  of  benevolence 
is  trampled  under  fooC  **  Nation  rises  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  *,"  hostile 
armiss  enQOunter  like  tigers  rosfaing  on  their 
prej ;  "  firebrands,  arrows,  and  death"  are  scat- 
tered in  everj  direction;  a  confused  noise  of 
chariots,  and  horsemen,  and  oTeagines  of  de- 
itnKtion,is  wafted  on  eveiybreexe;  garments 
are  rolled  in  Uood,  and  whole  ptaias  drenched 
with  human  gore,  and  covered  with  tlie  carcasses 
of  the  slain.  But  wherever  love  diffuses  its 
powerful  and  benign  influence,  there  harmonj, 
happiness,  and  peace  are  enjoyed  by  every  rank 
of  sensitive  and  intellectual  existenoe.  In  every 
world  where  it  reigas  supreme,  the  inteUectual 
laeulty  is  irradiated,  the  aflections  are  purified 
and  expanded,  transporting  joys  are  feh,  and, 
like  the  planetary  orbs  and  their  train  of  satel- 
lites, all  shine  with  a  steady  lustre,  and  move  on* 
ward  in  harmonious  order,  around  the  Supreme 
Source  of  intelBgence,  and  the  Eternal  Centre 
of  all  felkity. 


SECTION  VII. 

TBS  PmSOKDIlVO    TICWS   COHHOBOBjLTED  bt 
DIVIITE  BBVELATION. 

If  the  preceding  sections  I  have  endeavoured 
10  illustrate  the  two  grand  principles  of  the  Mo- 
ral Law,  and  to  demonstrate  their  reasonableness, 
and  the  necessity  of  their  universal  operation,  in 
order  to  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  the 
intelligent  system.  I  have  proceeded  all  along 
on  the  ground  of  revelation,  as  well  as  of  reason, 
and  the  nature  of  things.  "  But  since  these  im- 
portant principles  form  the  basis  of  the  system 
of  religion,  and  of  all  the  practical  conclusions 
I  may  afterwards  deduce  in  the  remaining  part 
of  this  work,  it  may  be  expedient  to  advert  a 
little  more  explicitly  to  the  decUrations  of  Scrip«> 
ture  on  this  subject.  And  here  I  propose  very 
briefly  to  show,  that  it  is  the  great  end  of  Divine 
Revelation  to  illustrate  these  principles  in  all 
their  various  bearings,  and  to  bring  them  into 
practical  operation. 

This  position  is  expressly  stated  by'  our  Sa- 
viour himself,  in  his  reply  to  the  scribe,  who  pro- 
posed the  question,  *<  Which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment in  the  law  7^  "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lo«d  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  aU  thy  mind."  This  is  the  first 
and  great  comnandment.    And  the  second  is 


like  onto  it ;  Thou  shalt  low  thy  nei^UMor  m 
thysel£  On  thxsb  two  coMMAiiDVxim  bait* 

ALI«    THE    LAW  AKD  THE  PBOFBBTS.*'      Thii 

dedaratioo  evidently  implies,  that  it  is  tlie  desifa 
of  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Revelation,  ta 
ilhistrate  and  enforce  these  laws,  and  lo  prodnoo 
all  those  holy  tempers  which  are  cooaprised  in  tba 
kyveof  Ghxl,  and  of  our  neighbour.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  the  grand  object  of  all  the  historicit 
&cts,  religious  institutions,  devotional  exercises, 
iaoral  maxims,  prophecies,  exhortations,  pro* 
misea,  and  tbreatenings,  which  it  reeords.  The 
history  of  tlie  formation  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  beautiful  arrangement  of  our  globe,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  Book  qf  Genesis,  is  calcolated  to 
display  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator, 
and  to  draw  forth  our  affections  towards  Him 
who  is  the  Author  of  our  enjoyments,  and  irbo 
pronounced  every  thing  he  had  made  t»be  **  very 
good."  The  history  of  the  wickedness  of  the 
antediluvian  work), of  the  drsadfiil  effects  it  pto- 
doced  in  the  state  of  society,  and  of  the  awfid 
catastrophe  by  which  its  inhabitants  were  swspl 
from  existence,  and  buried  in  the  waters  of  the 
deluge,  is  calculated  to  illustrate,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  the  guilt  and  the  danger  of 
withdrawing  the  affectkms  from  God,  and  of  in- 
dulging a  principle  of  malevolence  towards  man. 
The  history  of  the  crimes  of  Sodom,  and  of  the 
&te  of  its  wretched  inhabitants ;  the  destnictioa 
of  Pharaoh  and  his  armies  at  the  Red  Sea;  dia 
history  of  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  Israel- 
ites,  of  their  murmurings  in  the  wiklemess,  and 
of  the  punishments  in^cted  for  their  rebellion ; 
the  fate  of  Korah,  Daihan,  and  Abiram,  and  of 
the  worshippers  of  Baal :  The  destruction  of  the 
natkMM  of  Canaan ;  the  judgments  which  pur- 
sued the  Jewish  nation,  during  the  whole  period 
of  their  history,  on  account  of  their  defection 
from  Gfod,  and  the  calamities  which  befell  them 
at  the  period  of  the  Babylonish  captivity — toge- 
ther with  all  the  other  fikcts  connected  with  the 
history  of  that  people  and  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, are  intended  to  exhibit  the  dismal  conse- 
quences, and  the  moral  wrdchedness  which  in- 
evitably follow,  when  the  affections  of  mankind 
are  withdrawn  from  the  God  of  Heaven,  and  left 
to  grovel  in  the  mire  of  depravity  and  vice. 

The  institutions  of  the  Jewish  Church  were 
appointed  for  promoting  the  knowledge  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  for  exciting  an  abhorrence  of 
every  thing  which  is  contrary  to  the  rectitude 
and  purity  of  his  nature.  Among  the  tribes  that 
inhabited  the  land  of  Canaan,  prior  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Israelites,  and  among  all  the  sui^ 
rounding  natioes,  the  worship  of  false  gods,  the 
grossest  superstitions,  and  the  most  abominable 
vices  universally  prevailed.  It  was  one  great 
end  of  the  laws  and  ceremonies  enjoined  upoa 
Israel,  to  excite  the  highest  degree  of  abhorrenoa 
at  every  thing  which  was  connected  with  idola* 
try,  to  portray  its  wicke^nev  and  folly,  to  rkd 
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th»  afTaedoM  of  the  people  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  GKxl,  to  preearre  them  nncootainiiiated  from 
the  malignant  dispoaitioo,  and  the  Tile  prao- 
tioee  of  the  neighbouring  naciont,  and  tj)  instruct 
them  in  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  Deity ; 
that  they  might  be  "  a  pteniiar  people  to  Jeho- 
fah,  separated  from  all  the  people  that  were  on 
thtf  face  of  the  earth."  Hence,  the  Allowing  in- 
timation and  injunction  are  placed  on  the  front 
of  the  moral  code  of  laws  delivered  to  that  nation, 
**  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  oorGrod  b  one  Lord. 
Thou  shall  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  To 
promote  harmony  and  affection  between  man  and 
man ;  to  enfince  the  exercise  of  justice  and  equity 
In  aU  their  dealings ;  to  inculcate  chastity  and 
purity  of  affi)Ctioo,  kindness  to  strangers,  oom- 
passion,  tenderness,  and  sympathy ;  obedience 
to  parents,  charitable  dispositions  towards  the 
poor  and  needy,  and  tenderness  and  mercy  to- 
wards the  inferior  animals,  were  the  great  ob» 
jeets  of  the  various  htws  and  regulations  com- 
prised in  their  moral  and  political  code. 

The  devotional  portions  of  the  Old  Testament, 
particularly  those  contained  in  the  book  of 
Pinkns,  have  the  same  general  tendency.  The 
descriptions  of  the  work  of  creation  and  provi- 
dence, the  adorations  of  the  majesty  of  the  God 
of  Israel,  the  celebration  of  the  divine  character 
and  excellences,  and  the  ascriptions  of  thanks- 
giving and  praise  for  the  mercy,  long-suffering, 
and  goodness  of  Gk>d,  with  which  these  divine 
compositions  abound,  are  calculated  to  raise  the 
affections  to  Johovah  as  the  source  of  every 
blessing,  and  to  inspire  the  soul  with  love,  admi- 
ration, and  reverence.  In  many  of  these  sublime 
odes,  particularly  in  the  I19ih  Psalm,  the  mind 
of  this  Psahnist  is  absorbed  in  meditation  on  the 
SKceQency  of  the  divine  precepts,  and  the  happi- 
ness which  the  observance  of  them  is  calculated 
to  convey  to  the  soul.  "  O  how  l  love  thy  law !" 
says  David ;  **  il  is  my  meditation  aU  tlie  day. 
The  law  of  thy  mouth  is  better  tmto  roe  than 
thousands  of  m  gold  and  silver.  I  have  rejoiced 
In  thy  testimonies  as  much  as  tn  all  riches." 
The  moral  maxims  contained  in  the  writings  of 
Solomon  are  likewise  intended  to  draw  forth  the 
desires  afler  God,  to  counteract  the  influence  of 
the  depraved  passions  of  the  human  heart,  and 
to  promote  the  exercise  of  candour,  sincerity,  jus- 
tice, and  benevolence  among  mankind.  The  ex* 
hortoiions,  remonstrances,  and  denunciations  of 
the  prophets,-  were  also  intended  to  recall  the  af- 
fections of  the  people  of  IHrael  to  the  GKxi  from 
whom  they  had  revolted,  to  riiow  the  unreason- 
ableness of  their  conduct  in  "  fersakuig  the  foun- 
tain" of  their  happiness ;  to  display  the  purity, 
the  eicellence,  and  the  eternal  obligation  of  the 
divine  precepts,  and  to  warn  them  of  the  inevita- 
ble misery  and  rain  which  will  overtake  the  work- 
ers of  iniquity.  In  short,  all  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  the  won!  of  Gh>d,  ail  the  consider^ 
atioos  addressed  to  the  hopes  and  the  fean  of 


men,  all  the  providential  dispensations  ofGkNl, 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  divine  character  and 
perfections,  and  aH  the  descriptions  of  the  glories 
of  heaven,  and  of  the  terrors  of  hell,  have  a  teiH 
dency  to  ilUistrate  the  indispensable  obligation 
of  love  to  GKxl,  and  k>ve  to  all  mankind,  in'order 
to  secure  our  present  comfort  and  eternal  felicity. 
And,  as  it  was  the  main  design  of  the  Old 
Testament  eoonomy  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
principle  of  love  to  God  and  to  man,  so  it  is,  in 
a  particular  manner,  the  great  object  of  the 
Christian  Revelation,  to  exhibit  the  law  of  love 
in  afi  its  bearings  and  practical  applications.  In 
one  of  the  first  sermons  delivered  by  our  Saviour, 
and  the  longest  one  recorded  in  the  Bvangefieal 
History,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  main 
design  is  to  explain  and  enforce  these  principlesy 
in  relation  both  toGodand  to  man,  and  to  sweep 
away  all  the  felse  gkisses  which  Ignorance  and 
Prejudice  had  mingled  with  their  mterpretatioos 
of  the  Divine  Law.  In  one  part  of  this  dis- 
course, our  Lord  declares,  that  we  may  as  soon 
expect  to  see  **  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,"  or 
the  whole  frame  of  the  universe  dissolved,  as 
that  "one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  pass  from  the 
law."  For,  as  it  is  a  law  founded  on  the  nature 
of  God,  it  most  be  of  eternal  obligation,  and  can 
never  be  abrogated  with  regard  to  any  class  of 
rational  beings,  in  consistency  with  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  divine  nature.  As  it  is  a  law  abso- 
lutely perfect,  comprehending  within  its  range 
every  (tisposition  and  affection,  and  every  duty 
which  is  requisite  for  promoting  the  order  and 
happiness  of  intelligent  agents,  nothing  can  be 
taken  from  it  without  destroying  its  perfection ; 
and  nothing  can  be  ftdded  to  it  without  suppostag 
that  it  was  originally  imperfect.  And  as  it  was 
intended  to  preserve  the  harmony  and  to  secure 
the  felicity  of  the  intellectual  beings  that  people 
the  earth  and  the  heavens,  the  fiibric  of  universal 
nature  must  be  destroyed,  before  this  law  can  be 
set  aside  or  cancelled.  For  we  have  already 
seen,  (Sect.  IV.)  that,  were  it  reversed,  the 
whole  intelligent  system  would  be  transformed 
into  a  scene  of  oonfiision,  misery,  and  horror. 
For  the  purpose  of  affording  an  immense  theatre, 
on  which  the  operations  of  this  hiw  might  be 
dispkiyed,  the  earth  with  all  its  iiirniture  and 
decorations,  and  the  heavens,  with  ail  their 
horns,  were  called  into  existence ;  and,  therefore, 
were  it  either  cancelled  or  reversed,  neither  the 
glory  of  the  Creator  would  be  displayed,  oor  the 
happiness  of  his  intelligent  creation  secured. 
The  mighty  expanse  of  tiie  universe,  enclosing 
so  many  spacious  worids,  would  become  one 
boundless  moral  desert,  in  which  no  "  fruits  of 
righteousness"  wooki  appear,  nor  any  trace  of 
the  beauty  and  benevolence  of  the  Eternal  Mhid. 
— ^In  the  same  discourse,  our  Saviour  enforces 
the  duty  of  love  tovrards  even  our  most  bitter 
enemies  and  most  furious  persecutors.  **  Ye 
have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said,  Thou  diall 
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low  di/  ■•ighboar,  iBd  hate  thint  MaMy.  Bat 
I  Mj  mto  yon,  Lm  your  mtmaim ;  bUM  Umoi 
that  eurte  jtoq  ;  do  good  to  them  that  bate  you ; 
ao4  pray  far  then  that  deapitefuHy  um  you,  and 
peieeeute  you  ;  that  you  may  be  the  chiklrea  of 
your  Father  who  it  in  heaven;  lor  be  maketh 
hie  MM  to  arise  ea  the  evil  and  on  tb«  good,  and 
eendeth  rak  on  the  jual  and  eo  the  unjust.** 
Thii  ib  one  of  the  moat  tubKme  exereitee  of  the 
principle  of  love,  in  rcfcrence  to  our  fellow-men ; 
and  it  ia  enforced  from  the  moat  sublime  motive 
and  conaideration  the  conduct  of  Benevolence 
itMlf  towardi  a  race  of  rebellioaa  and  mgrafefiU 


AH  the  ether  inatmetiena  of  thia  Divine  Tea- 
cher—baa paiablea,  exbdrtationa,  admoniiiona, 
waininga,  and  conaolatory  addreaaaa,  though  re> 
lairing  te  partionlar  caeaa  and  circumaianoaa— 
bad  the  aame  general  object  ia  view.  Wban  hia 
diaoiplaa  wooU  have' called  Ibr  fire  from  heaven, 
to  oanaume  the  Samaritaaa,  he  kindly,  but  with 
eaargy  and  dadaion,  reaunded  them,  that  a  prin- 
dpie  of  nmlignity  waa  imbodied  in  their  unhal- 
lowed deeiraa,  which  ia  directly  oppoaed  to  the 
law  ef  bve.  *<  Te  knew  not  what  manner  of 
apiritye  are  of;  Ibr  the  Bon  of  roan  is  not  come 
to  de^royamn'a  lives,  but  to  aave  them.**  Among 
nia  laat  iaatructiooa  to  Ua  Ibllowera,  when  be 
waa  about  to  depart  from  Ibe  scene  of  bis  earthly 

Eiigrimage,  b>ve  was  the  grand  thease  on  which 
e  rspaatedly  expatiated.  *'  A  new  command- 
ment give  I  unto  yoa,  diat  ye  love  ooeandther ; 
as  I  ^ve  loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  ano- 
thar.  By  thia  abaU  aU  men  know  that  ye  are 
my  diaetplaa,  if  ye  have  k>ve  one  to  another.** 
"  Tbeae  tbinga  I  command  you,  that  ft  love  one 
another.* 

And,  as  the  promotion  of  the  apirit  of  love  waa 
the  great  object  of  hia  inatructiona,  ao  hia  whole 
tilb  waa  an  trntntermpted  exemplification  of  tbe 
poraet  fransvottnce,  both  towarda  frienda  and  to- 
warda  enemies.  Never  did  that  holy  aflTeetion 
which  unites  the  angelic  tribes,  and  diffuses  joy 
amaag  tbe  poor  inhabitanta  of  all  worUa,  appear 
within  the  oonfinea  of  okt  world,  ao  amiable,  ao 
diaintereated,  and  so  ardent,  as  during  the  period 
of  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  particularly 
towards  the  close  of  his  earthly  career.  In  the 
immediate  prospect  of  suflTerings,  dreadful  be- 
yond our  conceptions,  his  love  to  mankind  was 
*<  strong  as  death,**  which  the  many  waters  of  af- 
fliction which  surrounded  him  were  unable  to 
quench.  His  whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbed 
in  afiTection  towards  his  disconsolats  disciples,  and 
in  a  defeire  to  cheer  and  animate  their  drooping 
spirits.  His  last  addresses,  as  recorded  by  tbe 
Evangelist  John,  breathe  a  spirit  of  tenderness 
and  compassion,  and  of  Divine  benignity,  of  wbicb 
we  have  no  parallel  in  theannabof  our  race.'* 
To  display  his  kindnsss  and  condescension, 
and  to  teaeh  hia  disciples  to  peform  with  cheer- 
fiaaeastbe  buoblaat  oAcasef  firieiMfahip,  be  roM 


finom  aupper;  be  laid  aaide  hia  canMois;  ba 
tooka  towel ;  be  girded  bimaelf ;  he  poured  wa- 
fer into  a  bason ;  be  began  to  wash  tbe  disci- 
ples* feet ;  and  he  wiped  them  with  tbe  towel 
wherewith  he  was  girded.  He  then  addresaed 
them  in  such  langtiags  as  this :— '*  Let  not  youi 
heart  be  troubled;  in  my  Father's  house  are 
many  mansions ;  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you. 
And,  if  I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will 
come  again  and^  receive  you  to  myself;  that 
where  I  am  there  ye  may  be  also.  I  will  not 
leave  yoa  oomfortless ;  I  will  pray  the  Father, 
and  be  shall  give  you  aaother  comforter,  even 
tbe  Spirit  of  truth,  wbicb  shall  abide  with  you 
for  ever.  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  my  nasaoy 
I  will  do  iu  Peace  I  leave  with  you;  my  peaoa 
I  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world  givetb,  give 
I  unto  yoa.  Letnotyour  heart  be  troubled,  nei« 
tber  let  it  be  afraid.*'  In  bis  last  prayer,  which 
accompanied  these  benedictions,  the  same  ardent 
flow  of  aflection  burst  fi-om  bis  benevolent  heart — 
"  Holy  Father !  keep,  through  thine  own  name, 
thoee  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  that  they  may 
be  one  as  we  are."  But  bis  love  was  not  con- 
fined to  tbe  select  few  with  whom  be  was  sur^ 
rounded  at  this  interesting  hour.  Hia  mental 
eye  aurveyed  tbe  varioua  tribea  whidi  people  this 
departmsnt  of  creation— it  pierced  through  aU 
the  suooeding  generations  of  mankind— and  he 
embraoed  in  his  expansivs  affections  tbe  wholo 
face  of  the  laithful  till  tbe  close  of  time. 
V  Neither  pray  I  for  these  alone ;  but  for  them 
also  who  shall  believe  on  me  through  their  word ; 
that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art  in 
me,  and  I  in  thee ;  that  they  also  may  be  one  ia 
us.**  Even  towards  bis  bitterest  enemies  bis 
benevolent  emotions  flowed  out,  m  earnest  sup- 
plications for  their  forgiveness.  Neither  **  the 
floods  of  ungodly  men,**  which  compassed  him, 
nor  tbe  torrents  of  abuse  which  were  poured 
upon  him  while  be  was  nailing  to  the  crom,  could 
overpower  that  heavenly  flame  which  burned  in 
his  holy  breast.  In  the  midst  of  all  tbe  mocke- 
ries, insults,  and  indignitios  which  be  endured, 
when  be  was  made  **  a  spectacle  to  angels  and 
to  men,**  bis  affectionate  desires  ascended,  witb 
tbe  smoke  of  tbe  evening  sacrifice,  to  tbe  throne 
of  God,  in  behalf  of  his  murderers— <<  Father, 
forgive  them ;  (or  they  know  not  what  they  do.'* 
O,  what  a  striking  contrast  is  here  preeented,  to 
those  scenes  of  pride,  malignity,  and  revenge, 
which  have  so  long  disgraced  the  race  of  Adam, 
and  spread  lamentation,  and  mourniog,  and  ter* 
ror,  among  families,  societies,  and  nations ! 
What  a  happy  world  woukf  this  become,  were  it 
peopled  with  such  amiable  characters,  and  were 
all  who  profess  to  be  followers  of  Jesus,  instead  ol 
contending  about  "questions  which  gender  strife," 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  imitating  his  mild  and 
benevolent  spirit !  Then  Christianity  wouU  ap- 
pear in  its  native  lustre,  and  receive  tbe  bomafa 
due  toils  divine  chaiiotor ;  and  tbe  name  of  Je- 
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the  earth,  and  Ibe  joja  of  his  nhatioQ  felt  in 
eweijf  dime* 

Again,  k  ii  one  great  end  of  the  death  oTChriit 
to  destroy  the  principle  of  malignity  in  the  hu- 
■lan  heart,  and  to  proaM>te  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  lore.  **  While  we  were  enemies,  (nyt 
the  Apostle  Paol,)  we  were  reconciled  to  GKnI 
by  the  death  ofbis  Son."  **  We  are  sanctified 
through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ 
ODce  for  all.*'  "  He  lored  us,  and  washed  us 
from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood.*'  "  They  who 
were  enemies  in  their  mind,  and  by  wicked  works, 
he  reconciled  in  the  body  ofbis  flesh  through  death, 
to  present  them  holy  and  unblameable,  uid  unre- 
prorable  in  his  sight."  Lore  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  and  love  to  mankind,  impelled  him  to 
**  bumble  himself,  and  to  become  obedient  to 
death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  And,  in 
order  that  this  diripe  principle  might  be  kept 
Alive,  and  farm  a  boitd  of  union  among  all  bis  fol- 
lowers, he  appointed  an  ordinance,  consistiog  of 
■snsible  signs,  in  commemoration  of  his  death, 
to  be  obsenred  in  alh  ages  as  a  memorial  of  bis 
love,  and  to  remind  his  friends  of  the  indispe»- 
■ibie  obligation  under  which  they  are  laid  to  k>ve 
one  another.  To  promote  the  same  benevolent 
design,  he  arose  from  the  dead,  ascended  to 
heaven,  sent  down  the  Spirit  of  Holiness  to  abide 
in  the  Church,  and  now  presides  in  the  celestial 
worid  as  "  a  Prince  and  a  Saviour,  to  give  re- 
pentance and  the  remission  of  sins.** 

And,  as  the  instructions  and  the  example  of 
Jesns  Christ  ware  ealcnbted  to  exhibit  the  prin- 
ciple of  Iqye  in  all  its  interesting  aspects,  and  to 
promote  its  practical  influence,  so  the  preaching 
and  the  writings  of  his  Apostles  had  the  same 
impoftant  obiMt  in  view,  as  the  ultimate  soope 
•fall  their  ministrations.  The  one  half  of  every 
^islle  to  the  Christian  churches  is  occupied  in 
delineating  the  practical  bearings  of  this  holy  af> 
foetion.  Like  the  Knes  which  proceed  from  the 
oentre  to  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  the  va- 
rious radiations  of  Christian  affection  are  traced 
from  k>ve,  as  the  grand  cemral  point,  and  exhi- 
Uled  in  all  their  benign  influence  on  individuals, 
fiMiilies,  churches,  and  the  diversified  relations 
which  subsist  in  civil  and  Christian  society. 
**  Above  all  things,**  says  the  Apostle,  «  put  on 
Imw,  which  is  the  bond  of  perfeotion.  Though 
we  speak  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  angels,  and 
bave  not  k>ve,  we  are  become  as  sounding  brass, 
or  a  tinkling  cymbal.  And  Ibongh  we  imdet^ 
stand  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  and  be- 
■tow  all  our  goods  to  food  the  poor,  and  have  not 
Isfve,  itprofitelh  nothing.  Love  snfiereth  long, 
and  is  kind ;  love  envieth  not,  vanaleth  not  itssif, 
doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  seeketh  not  her 
own,  b  not  easily  provoked,  thinketh  no  eviL 
Prophedss  shafl  MX,  bngoagee  shall  cease, 
atfthly  knowledge  sbaB  VMUsb  away,  bat  love 
JUM."  **  Love  woritedi  no  fli  to  hif 
10 


neighbour;  therefore,  love  is  the  MiKSng  of  the 
law.  AH  the  law  is  comprehended  in  this  say^ 
ing,  namely.  Thou  shalt  k)ve  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself.  The  works  of  the  flesh,**  or  those  which 
fl<m  from  a  principle  of  malignity, ''  are  these : 
fornication,  undeanness,  idolatry,  hatred,  vari- 
ance, emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  envy- 
ings,  murders,  revellings,  and  such  Kke.  But 
the  fruii  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  km^^su^ 
fering,  gendeness,  goodness,  fidelity,  meelmess, 
and  temperance.**  *'  Let  love  be  without  dis- 
simulation, and  walk  in  k>ve  as  Christ  also  hath 
loved  u^.  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  toward 
anodier  with  brotherly  kyve,  in  honour  preforring 
one  another.  Distributing  to  the  necessity  A 
saints ;  given  to  hospitality.  Bless  them  thafper^ 
secute  you  ?  bless,  and  curse  not.  Rejoice  with 
them  that  do  rejoice,  and  weep,  with  them  that 
weep.  Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ 
also  loved  the  church ;  chiMren,  obey  your  parents 
in  the  Lord;  fothers,  provoke  not  your  chikfren 
to  wrath,  but  bring  then  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  Servants,  be  obedient  te 
your  masters,  with  good  will  doing  service  as  to 
the  Lord,  and  not  unto  men ;  and  ye  masters,  de 
the  same  thing  unto  them,  forbearing  tfareatening, 
kno«ring  diat  your  master  also  is  in  heaven? 
**  Put  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved, 
bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  humUeness  of  mind, 
meekness,  kmg-suffering ;  forbearing  one  another 
in  love,  aiid  forgiving  one  another,  if  any  man 
have  a  quarrel  against  any ;  even  as  Christ  for- 
gave you,  so  also  do  ye.*' 

Such  is  the  general  scope  of  the  inBtrastlotts 
which  the  apostles  delivered,  in  all  their  com- 
municalions  to  the  Christian  churches,  whedier 
eompoeed  of  Jews  or  Gentiles.  And,  bad  it  net 
been  for  Jhe  strong  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  erroneous  conceptions  of  the  Gentiles,  which 
the  apostles  had  to  combat,  it  is  probable,  that 
the  whole  of  their  epistles  wouU  have  been  solely 
oooupied  in  delineating  the  practical  effects  of 
k>ve  lo  God,  and  to  our  brethren  of  mankind, 
and  its  glorious  cooseguenoes  in  the  fiiture 
workl.*  And,  as  it  was  the  great  aim  of  the 
apostles  themselves,  b  their  writings  and  per- 
sonal administrations,  to  Uhistrate  the  nmnsroua 
bearings  of  Christian  h>ve,  so  they  gave  sdsnni 
charges  to  theb  successors  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  to  make  all  their  instructioas  snhser- 
vient  to  the  promotion  of  the  same  important  ob- 
ject. Almost  the  whole  of  the  episdes  addresssd 
to  Timothy  and  Titus,  which  relate  to  the  do- 
ties  and  the  objects  of  the  Christian  ministry,  ban 
arsforeooe,  not  to  the  discussion  of  metaphysical 
questions  hi  theofogy,  which  ^  are  i^profitable 
andvain,**b>ittotfieilhistration  and  the  inculcat- 
ing of  those  praotieal  duties  which  flow  from  the 
spirit  of  love,  and  to  the  oouateraoting  of  those 
praod,  malignant,  and  speodative  dispositiono 
whiehare  opposed  to  the  meaknsw  aadbsnigaitj 
of  the  gospel  of  psaea. 
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I  Blight  alio  have  showB,  bj 
tioM,  that,  in  the  gtngral  epiitlM  of  Peter, 
Jamet,  and  John,  the  aame  grand  object  to  which 
I  have  been  adverting  ie  ateadily  and  unifennlj 
kept  in  view.  The  firat  epiiole  of  John  is  almoet 
•zclosivel/  devoted  to  the  iUuatralioa  of  the  lovo 
of  Godaniclofaian;  and  on  this  theme,  in  which 
his  loul  appears  to  be  almost  entirely  absorbed, 
he  expatiates  with  peculiar  energy  and  delight : 
*<  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  to 
life,  because  we  love  the  brethren.  He  that 
loveth  not  his  brother  abideth  in  death.  Who- 
soever hateth  his  brother  is  a  murderer ;  and  ye 
know  that  no  murderer  hath  (the  principle  of) 
•(emal  life  abiding  in  him.  Behold,  what  man- 
ner of  love  the  FaUier  hath  bestowed  on  us,  that 
we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God  1  Beloved, 
let  us  love  one  another ;  for  love  is  oCQod :  and 
every  one  that  loveth  is  bom  of  Gbd,  and  knoweth 
CM.  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  <3hd  ; 
6r  Ghxi  is  love.  No  man  hath  seen  God  at  any 
dme.  If  we  love  one  another,  Gkxl  dwelleth  in 
IIS,  and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us.  If  any  man 
■ay,  I  love  God,  and  hateth  his  brother,  he  is  a 
liar ;  for  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother,  whom  he 
hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  Gk)d,  whom  he  hath 
not  seen  ?"  It  is  recorded,  by  some  ancient  au- 
thors, that  when  this  apostle  vras  grown  old,  and 
unable  to  preach,  he  used  to  be  led  to  the  choreh 
'  mt  Ephesos,  and  only  to  say  these  words  to  the 
people,  UttU  ekiUrm,  hue  ons  anoth^. "  Such 
was  the  importance  which  this  venerable  apostle 
attached  lo  (oo«,asthe  grand  and  governing  prin- 
ci|»le  in  the  Christian  system. 

Finally,  The  procedure  of  the  last  jndgmeat 
will  be  oonducted  on  evidence,  deduced  frmn  the 
manifestations  of  bve.  At  that  solemn  period, 
when  the  present  economy  of  Divine  Providence 
diall  come  to  a  termination ;  when  the  elements 
shall  melt  with  fervent  heat,  and  the  great  globe 
on  which  we  tread  shall  be  wrapt  in  flames; 
when  the  archangel  shall  descend,  and  sound 
tn  alarm  with  **  the  trump  of  God ;"  when  the 
graves  shall  open,  and  give  forth  their  dead ;  and 
when  all  the  generations  of  men,  <<  both  small 
and  great,"  shall  stand  before  the  throne  of  God ; 
the  eternal  destiny  of  all  the  millions  of  mankind 
wiU  be  unalterably  determined,  on  the  ground  of 
the  manifostations  which  have  been  given  of  the 
existenoe  and  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
love,  and  of  the  affections  and  conduct  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  "  When  the  Son  of  man  shall 
come  in  his  gkiry,  and  aU  the  holy  angels  with 
htm,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
glory.  And  before  him  shall  be  asseoriiled  aH 
nations.  Then  shall  he  say  to  them  on  his  right 
hand.  Come  ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the 
fcingriom  prepared  for  you  fitwi  the  foundation  of 
the  worU.  For  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave 
me  meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  drink  ; 
I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  lie  in;  naked,  and 
ft  clothed  me ;  I  was  lick,  and  ye  visited  me  ,* 


I  was  in  prison,  and  ye  came  mite  me."  And, 
thottgh  ye  had  no  opportunity  of  performing  thees 
offices  to  me  in  person,  yet,  **  inasmnch  as  y 
did  it  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  did  it  unto  me."  *' Then  shall  he  also  oi^  t» 
them  on  the  left  hand,  Depart  from  me,  ye  cqr»» 
ed  ;  for  I  was  an  hungered,  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  no  drink  ; 
I  was  a  stranger  and  ye  took  me  not  in ;  naked, 
and  ye  clothed  me  not ;  sick,  and  in  prison,  and 
ye  visited  me  not.  Verily,  I  say  onto  you,  inas- 
mnch as  ye  did  it  not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
ye^id  it  not  to  me.  And  these  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  eternal."  For  every  one  shall  be  r^ 
warded  according  to  his  woiks^— Such  is  the 
importance  which  will  be  attached  to  the  influ-^ 
SQce  of  this  holy  affection  over  the  human  mind, 
at  that  **  day  of  dread,  decision,  and  despair  ;'* 
for  it  is  quite  obvious,  that  every  action  her» 
specified  in  relation  to  the  righteous,  is  an  effect 
of  the  love  of  GK>d  and  of  marf  presiding  in  die 
heart ;  and,  therefore,  if  we  shall  ultimately  be 
found  destitute  of  thb  holy  principle,  we  cannot 
esqMct  the  reward  of  the  faithful,  nor  "  have 
boldness  in  the  day  of  judgment" 

Thus  it  appears  that  it  is  the  great  end  of  aH 
the  historical  facts,  the  religious  institutbns,  the 
devotional  writbgs,  the  moral  maxims,  the  in- 
structions of  the  prophets,  the  warnings,  ezhor* 
tations,  promises,  and  threatenings,  comprised 
in  the  Jewish  revelation,  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
the  law  of  k>ve  in  its  references  both  to  God  and 
to  man— that  it  is  explained  and  illustrated  in  the 
various  instructions  delivered  by  our  blessed 
Saviour,  and  enfbi^oed  by  his  exam|de— that  its 
namerous  beatings  and  modifications  are  display- 
od  in  the  writings  of  all  the  apostles,  and  fin 
their  instructions  to  Christian  teachers— and,  that 
its  existence  in  the  heart,  and  its  operation  in- 
active life,  will  form  the  decisive  test  of  our  cha- 
racter at  the  final  judgment. 


SECTION  vin. 
Om  thx  fbaotical  opseatiov  or  lots,  Attn 

THI   TAKIOaS  MODES  IN  WHICH  IT  SHOULD 
BB  OI8PLATBD  TOWABDS  MAXTKIKD. 

Wb  have  ah^ady  seen,  that  love  is  a  most 
noble  and  expansive  affection.  It  is  not  like  a 
blazing  meteor  which  daxzles  th^  eye  for  a  few 
momenti,  and  ihmf  vanishes  from  the  sight.  It 
does  not  consist  merely  in  a  few  transient  earn- 
tione,  and  firuitless  wishes  for  the  good  of  others. 
It  does  not  waste  its  energies  in  eloquent  ha* 
rangnes  on  the  beauty  of  virme,  in  theonsing  spe- 
culations on  the  principles  of  morals,  in  framing 
dttixotio  schemes  of  philanthropy,  or  in  weep- 
ing over  tales  of  fictitioas  wo.  It  is  a  substantial 
9mA  an  ever  oolbs  principle ;  its  energies  are  ex« 
erted  for  the  pnrposeof  oomnnmicating  happinsw 
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loetery  rink  of  Mosithreand  inteDectual  beings; 
ftnd  the  moral  world,  as  ic  actually  exists,  is  the 
frand  theatre  of  iu  operations.  I  hare  already 
•ndearoured  to  illustrate  some  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  this  affection,  in  its  relatioa  to  Ood  -*  and, 
in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  chapter,  bare 
^  occasionallj  adverted  to  some  of  its  benignant 
effects  in  reference  to  man»  It  may,  however, 
be  expedient,  in  this  place,  to  enter  a  little  more 
explicitly  into  the  practical  operations  of  benero- 
lence,  and  the  various  modes  by  which  its  influ- 
ence may  be  jnanifeated  in  reklion  to  our  bre- 
thren of  mankind. 

The  grand  object  which  love  proposes  to  ao- 
complbdbi  u  the  communication  oThapfuness.  And, 
in  ofder  to  stimulate  and  direct  us  in  its  opera- 
tions, the  character  and  agency  of  Gkid  are  set 
before  us  as  our  examplar.  There  is  not  a  more 
amiable,  attractive,  nor  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  Divine  Being  any  where  to  be  found  than  that 
which  is  exhibited  by  the  Apostle  John,  in  three 
^ords— God  is  lots.  He  is  the  eternal,  un- 
created Source  of  felicity,  from  which  flow  all 
those  streams  of  joy  which  gladden  the  hearts  of 
angels  and  archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim ; 
and  whatever  portion  of  happiness,  sensitive  or 
intellectual,  is  ei^oyed  by  man  on  earth,  and  by 
all  the  subordinate  tribes  of  animated  nature, is 
derived  from  the  same  inexhaustible  fountain. 
For  the  purpose  of  communicating  happiness,  he 
called  the  material  universe  into  existence,  to 
ferve  as  an  immense  theatre,  cm  which  his  bene- 
voleoce  might  be  displayed  to  countless  orders 
of  sensitive  and  intelligent  creatures ;  and  all 
the  perfections  of  bis  nature  may  be  considered  as 
•o  many  agents  employed  for  the  execution  of 
this  noUe  design.  Impelled,  as  it  were,  by  this 
essential  and  characteristic  affection  of  the  Oi-  - 
vine  Mind,  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  are  inoes- 
tanily  operating  throughout  the  immensity  of 
creation  in  the  view  of  the  inhabitants  of  all  worlds. 
His  OmnipaUnee  is  employed  in  supporting  the 
worlds  already  created,  and  in  bringing  new 
^stems,  and  new  orders  of  beings  into  exist- 
ence; and  his  Wiadomt  in  devising,  select- 
ing, and  arranging  those  means  which  are  requi- 
site for  acoomplidhing  the  plans  of  benevolence. 
Towards  those  wretched  beings  who  have  abused 
his  goodness,  and  wandered  from  happiness,  his 
Afen^  is  proclaimed ;  and  his  Pabenee  and  for- 
bearance are  long  exercised,  in  order  to  lead 
them  to  repentance,  and  to  the  paths  of  felicity. 
His  JtuAott  conjoined  with  his  power,  is  exer- 
cised for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  efforts  of 
malevolence,  for  preventing  the  inroads  of  anar- 
chy and  confiision,  and  tor  preserving  the  order 
and  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation.  In  this 
▼iew,  sJl  the  judgments,  however  dreadfid  and 
■ppalUng,  which  have  been  inflicted  on  the  work- 
•rs  of  iniquity  m  every  age,  have  had  a  tendency 
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to  accomplish^  the  purposes  of  benevolence,  in 
reference  to  the  flniversal  system.  For,  the  ge« 
neral  good  of  GM's  universal  empire,  oonstdersd 
at  one  whole,  must  be  viewed  as  the  great  end 
which  benevolenoe  is  accomplbhing,  and  th# 
partial  exclusions  from  happiness,  which  now 
happen  in  the  cue  of  certain  classes  of  moral 
agents,  must  be  regarded  as  necessary  arrange- 
ments subservient  to  this  important  end.  Hia 
infinite  KhowUdgey  extending  to  all  events,  pa^ 
present,  and  to  come ;  and  bis  OrnmeeUm  eye, 
piercing  into  the  secret  purposes  of  every  heart| 
surveying  the  various  tnbes  of  men,  and  thecir* 
cumstances  of  all  the  worlds  which  float  in  lb* 
immensity  of  space,  and  comprehending  the  re* 
motest  consequences  of  all  actionf  throughout 
infinite  duration,  enable  Him,  in  erery  instancei 
to  form  those  arrangements  \^  whtcb  the  objeole 
of  benevolence  may  be  aoctomplished  on  the  moil 
extensive  scale,  and  by  which  the  everkstinf 
happiness  of  the  holy  and  intelligent  system  may 
be  most  eff*ectually  secured. 

For  the  purpose  of  displaying  his  k>ve  to  the 
moral  intelligences  of  our  world,  he  has  given 
us  a  revelation  of  his  character  and  wiO ;  ho  hae 
exhibited  his  law  as  a  law  of  love ;  he  has  pro- 
mised the  agency  of  his  holy  Spirit,  to  produce 
in  us  those  dispositions  whidt  his  law  requirsi ; 
and  he  has  given  the  most  aflTecting  display  of 
hit  love,  in  the  mission  of  his  Sion  into  the 
workl.  *<  In  this,'*  says  the  Apostle  John,  **  vrae 
manifested  the  love  of  God  towards  as ;  because 
that  God  sent  bis  ody-begotten  Son  into  the 
world,  that  we  might  live  uough  him.  Herein 
is  k>ve ;  not  that  we  bred  God,  but  that  he  lov- 
ed us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  for 
our  sins.  Beloved,  if  God  so  loved  us,  how  ought 
-we  to  love  one  another  V* 

Now,  we  are  commanded  in  the  Sacred  Scrip* 
turee  to  be  imitators  of  God  in  his  benevolent 
operations,  and  especially  in  those  cases  in 
which  love  requires  to  surmount  every  obstacle, 
and  to  exert  all  its  powers  in  opposition  to  ha* 
tred,  enmity,  and  ingratitude.  "  Be  ye  perfect," 
says  our  Saviour^  **  as  your  Father  who  is  in 
heaven  is  perfect.  Love  your  enemies ;  bless 
them  who  curse  you ;  do  good  to  them  who  hale 
you ;  and  pray  for  them  who  despitefbUy  use  yoa 
and  persecute  you.  That  you  may  be  the  chil- 
dren of  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven :  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  the 
good ;  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjvttJ"  So  that  his  enemies  subsist  on  hii 
bounty,  and  are  cheered  and  refreshed  by  his  pro- 
vidential care.  In  like  manner,  the  operatt<m  oi 
love  on  the  part  of  man  may  be  consideredas  the 
whole  energy  of  an  intelligent,  mind,  directing 
iU&culties>of  perception,  judgment,  reasoning, 
and  imagination,  along  with  its  physical  pow* 
ers,  to  the  production  of  happmees  both  among 
friends  and  enemies,  so  far  as  its  influence  can 
extend.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  noble  end,  maA 
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g  «  &  woikflT  together  with  Qod,**  a  tuboiv 
dinate  a^caat  io  carrying  forward  tboee  plans  ofln- 
finita  Booevolence  which  wili  iMua  in  the  ultimate 
happiness  of  the  moral  universe.  And  as  the 
Almighty,  in  his  benevolent  operations,  preserves 
the  hanoony  of  the  oniverse  by  certain  laws  of 
order  which  he  has  established,  as  is' apparent 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  planetary  system,  and 
ill  the  physical  and  moral  economy  of  our  ter^ 
restrial  sphere  (  so  it  is  the  duty  of  man,  in  all 
}bm  movements  to  which  love  impels  him,  to  imi* 
tate  his  Creator  in  this  respect,  and  to  employ  the 
intellectual  faculties  with  which  he  is  endued,  for 
rsgukting  the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  prin* 
ciple,  for  adapting  and  proportioning  means 
to  ends,  and  for  discriminating  between  rational 
and  enthusiastic  schemes  of  ezertioo ;  so  that 
Older  may  facilitate  his  movements,  and  that  the 
greatest  sum  of  happiness  may  result  from  his 
active  endeavours. 

We  asay  now  attend  more  partioulsrly  to  the 
piactloal  operations  of  love,  and  the  objects  to- 
wards which  it  should  be  directed^ 

The  principal  objects  towards  which  our  be- 
nevolence should  be  directed  are,  inUlUgerU  b^ 
Mgs ,'  and  in  the  sphere  of  action  to  which  we 
are  at  present  confined,  man  is  the  chief  object 
whom  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  benefit  by  our 
benevolent  exertions.  Our  benevolent  affections, 
indeed,  ought  to  expand  towards  all  the  holy 
intelligences  of  which  we  have  any  intimation ; 
and,  in  another  stage  of  our  existence,  we  may 
have  an  opportunity  of  mingling  with  other  or- 
ders of  intdlectual  beings,  and  of  0OK>perating 
with  them  in  diffusing  happiness  throughout  the 
imiverse ;  but  while  we  continue  in  this  sublu- 
nary region,  the  improvement  and  happiness  of 
our  feibw-mea  is  the  chief  object  to  which  our 
exertions  must  necessarily  be  confined ;  and  when 
we  view  the  present  state  of  the  morsl  world  in 
all  nations  and  climates,  we  behold  a  field  of  ex- 
ertion sufficiently  ample  to  employ  all  the  ener- 
gies of  benevolence  that  have  ever  yet  been  die* 
played,  or  perhaps  ever  will  be  displayed  during 
the  existing  economy  of  our  world. 

Man  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view : 
as  possessed  of  a  bodyj  which  is  susceptible  of 
agreeable  or  disagreeable  sensations  and  feel- 
ings ;  and,  as  endued  with  a  mindf  or  spiritual 
pnnciple  which  is  capable  of  perpetual  im- 
provement in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  which 
is  destined  an  endless  existence.  In  both  these 
respects,  love  will  exert  its  powers  in  meliorate 
ing  the  condition  and  promoting  the  enjoyments 
of  mankind.  In  regard  to  his  oorportal  system, 
man  has  various  tooiUs,  which  require  to  be 
supplied,  and  he  is  subjected  to  various  ntfer* 
tnfs  which  require  to  be  soothed  and  allevi- 
ated. He  stands  in  need  of  food,  raiment,  shel- 
ter from  the  blasts  of  the  tempests,  comfort- 
able lodging  and  accommodatioo,  light  to  cheer 
.aad  eoadUe  him  to  prosecute  his  emptoyments, 


pure  atmospheric  air  to  invigorate  his  inhnU 
system,  and  water  to  cleanse  and  refresh  hioi. 
He  is  exposed  to  corporeal ,  weakness  and  to 
mental  imbecility;  to  pain,  sickness,  and  di** 
ease ;  to  the  loss  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  off 
bodily  feelings ;  to  the  decrepitude  of  old  age, 
and  to  all  those  lingering  disorders  which  termK 
nate  in  dissolution.    He  is  also  o^poeed  to  the 
afflictions  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  friends  and 
relatives ;  to  dejection  of  mind,  to  remorse  of 
conscience,  to  doubt,  despondency,  and  despair  ( 
and  to  a  long  train  of  anxieties,  venations,  pei^ 
plexities,  and  troubles  of  various  kinds.    Now, 
in  reference  to  the  wants  of  mankind,  k>ve,  when 
genuine  and  ardeht,  will  endeavour  to  supply 
them  wherever  a  deficiency  is  known  to  exist  ( 
and  in  reference  to  their  calamities  and  sorrowsu 
it  win  use  its  utmost  exertions  to  relieve  and 
assusge  them,  in  as  far  iu  powers  and  iiifli»* 
ence  can  extend.     In  this  respect,  every  onoi 
however  low  his  situation  in  life,  however  li- 
mited the  range  of  his  knowledge,  and  how- 
ever contracted  the  sphere  of  his  influence  may 
be,  has  it  m  his  power,  in  a  greater  or  less  do^ 
gree,  to  communicate  blessings  to  bis  brethren 
of  mankind.    He  can  risit  Uie  sick  bed  of  an 
afflicted  neighbour ;  he  can  stipply  a  cup  of  cold 
water  to  cool  his  parched  tongue ;  he  can  wipe 
the  sweat  from  his  forehead  ;  he  can  smooth  his 
pillow  ;  he  can  turn  him  round  on  his  bed  ci 
languishing,  that  he  may  'enjoy  a  more  comfort* 
able  repose;  and  he  can  cheer  him  with  those 
expreesions  of  tenderness  and   affection,  which 
have  a  tendency  above  all  other  acts  of  kindness 
to  sooth  and  revive  the  downcast  spirit.    He 
can  assist  hie  neighbour  by  hb  strength,  or  by 
his  skill,  by  his  counsel  and  advice,  snd  by  tak- 
ing a  lively  interest  in  his  concerns ;   he  can, 
promote  his  joy  by  rejoicing  in  his  prosperity  and 
success,  by  assisting  him  in  his  employment,  by 
rescuing  him  from  danger,  V  forgiving  the  in- 
juries ho  may  have   received,  by  acknowledging 
the  worth  of  the  skill,  virtues,  uid  endowments 
of  which  he  is  possessed,  and  by  listening  with 
patience  and  complacency  to  his   sentiments, 
complaints,  or  grievances.    He  can  even  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  his  neighbour  in  9,negativ9 
way,  by  not  injuring  him  in  his  character  or  re- 
putation ;  by  not  standing  in  the  way  of  his  pros- 
perity or  advancement ;  by  not  thwarting  him 
in  his  schemes  and  enterprises  ;   by  not  inter- . 
rupting  him  in  his  innocent  amusements ;  and 
by  refraining  from  every  thing  that  woukl  tend 
unnecessarily  to  injure  him  in  his  trade  or  pro- 
fession.   Such  friendly  attentions  to  promote 
the  comfort  of  his  fellow-men,  every  one  has  it 
in  his  power  to  bestow :  and  upon  such  appa- 
rently trivial  actions  the  happiness  of  mai^nd 
in  general  more  immediately  depends,  than  oo 
many  of  those  legislative  arrangements  which 
arrest  the  attention  of  a  whole  empke.    For, 
were  they  univeraally  peilbrmed,  the  greaiar  BM* 
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if  ibo  Mbtriet  wbioh  aAict  hmMuiity  would 
<itippaar  from  the  world.  ^ 

But,  in  catet  wbera  a  high  degree  of  mta^ 
leettial  talent,  of  wealth,  and  U*  infloence  is  po6- 
aeowd,  lore  is  enabled  to  take  a  wider  range  in 
its  bene6oeot  operations,  by  endeavouring  to 
eooDteraet  public  evils,  and  to  promote  rational 
msktmM  of  general  philanthropy.  When  we 
take  a  sm'vey  ef  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
ef  the  k>wer  orders  of  society,  we  find  them  )a- 
bofuring  under  many  physical  evils  and  iaoonve- 
niences,  which  have  a  tendency  to  injure  their 
health  and  their  comfort,  and  to  obstruct  their 
moral  and  inteUectual  improvement.  In  their 
private  habitations,  we  £ad  multitudes  of  them 
residing  in  places  where  they  are  almost  depriv- 
nd  of  light  and  of  pure  air,  and  surrounded  with 
noxious  effluvia,  pntrid  smeUs,  and  every  thing 
that  is  insalubrious  and  offensive  to  the  senses. 
We  find  whole  fiuniliee  packed  into  a  narrow 
apartment  of  twelve  feet  square,  in  a  narrow  hme, 
where  the  rays  of  the  son  never  penetmte,  where 
the  refreshing  breeae  is  sekkun  felt,  and  where 
the  beauties  of  nature  are  never  beheM.  In 
public  mannfectories  we  find  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  chiUren,  with  pale  fiicesand  ema 
«iated  looks,  breathing  a  poUated  atmosphere 
halP^isoned  with  deleterious  fumes,  steam^ 
amoke,  or  noxious  gases.  In  large  cities,  we 
find  numbers  of  children,  through  Uie  careless- 
iMss  and  unprincipled  disposition  of  their  pa- 
rents, left  to  waUow  in  fikh  and  wreCchedoeas, 
^thoot  even  rags  to  cover  their  nakedness,  aiKl 
ancouraged  in  the  haibits  of  pilfering,  and  of  every 
other  vice  which  can  debase  their  minds  and 
reiMier  them  pests  to  society;  and  we  beboU 
others  doomed  to  the  degrading  employment  of 
chimney-sweeping,  deprived  of  the  attentions 
which  flow  from  the  tender  affection  of  parents, 
and  subjected  to  the  harsh  treatment  of  unfed- 
in|  masters.  We  behold  multitudes  of  human 
beings  torn  from  their  femilies  and  their  native 
land,  cooped  up  in  an  infernal  floating  dun- 
geon, carried  to  a  foreign  land,  sold  like  cattle 
to  an  avaricious  planter,  and  held  in  the  chains 
of  perpetual  slavery.  In  reference  to  all  these 
and  similar  evils  which  exist  in  human  society, 
love  will  exert  its  energies,  either  to  alleviate  or 
to  remove  them.  It  will  induce  one  individual 
to  investigate  their  causes,  to  point  out  the  pro- 
per  means  of  remedy,  and  to  publish  to  the  workl 
the  result  of  hia  deliberations  and  researches. 
It  will  induce  another  to  apply  the  dMcoveries 
of  natural  science  and  the  inventions  of  art  to 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  physical  condition 
of  mankind.  It  will  induce  a  third  individual, 
in  coiyunction  with  others,  to  form  rational  plans 
of  meUoratkm,  and  to  organize  societies  to  carry 
them  into  effect;  and  it  will  impel  others  to 
eome  ferward  with  their  wealth  and  influence  to 


In  short,  the  whole  machinery  of  nators 
and  art,  of  mind  and  matter,  of  religion  and  litevi^ 
ture,  of  science  and  legislation,  wouU  be  set  is 
motion  to  promote  the  external  enjoyments  oC 
mankind,  were  k>ve  a  predominant  principle  in 
human  society.  Cottages  on  commodioas  and 
healthy  plans  would  be  reared  for  the  induatri* 
ous  poor ;  streets  would  be  formed  and  gardens 
allotted  them  for  their  pleasure  and  aooommo* 
dation ;  public  manuftctories  woidd  be  arranged 
and  regulated  in  eoch  a  manner  as  to  eontribotn 
to  health,  to  comfort,  and  to  rational  improif»- 
ment  ;*  the  children  of  the  poor  wooM  be  fed 
and  clothed,  and  trained  up  to  habits  of  kidustry 
and  virtue ;  employment  would  be  provided  for 
all  classes  ef  labourersand  mechanics,  and  su^ 
sistence  furnished  when  empk>yment  could  not 
be  proctured  ;  idleness  would  be  imiversally  di^ 
oouraged,  and  honourable  industry  woidd  be  r»> 
ward^  in  sudi  a  manner  as  toaffcMti  not  only  tfaa 
comforts,  but  even  many  of  the  luxuries  of  Ufe  ; 
slavery  in  every  shape,  with  all  its  injustice  and 
cruelties,  wooU  be  abolished,  and  rational  liberty 
wouU  be  prodaimed  among  all  ranks  and  ia 
every  dime. 

Thus  the  man  in  whose  heart  tore  presides, 
takes  a  lively  and  sincere  interest  in  eveiy  thmg 
that  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  external  com* 
fort  and  welfere  of  his  neighbour.  He  is  ooaii> 
pamionate  and  merciful,  gentle  and  indtdgent, 
kind  and  lender-hearted,  generous  and  humane  ( 
he  feels  for  the  sorrows  of  suffering  humanity, 
and  his  wealth  and  activity  are  directed  to  re* 
lieve  the  distresses  of  the  poor  and  the  afflicted^ 
to  feed  the  hungry,  to  ck>the  the  naked,  to  pro* 
tect  the  widow  and  (be  orphan,  to  enooarace 
honest  industry,  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
useful  mechanic,  and  to  increase  and  extend  hit 
comforts  and  enjoyments.  Of  such  a  one  it  may 
he  said,  in  the  language  of  Job,  <*  He  is  eyes  ta 
the  blind,  feet  to  the  lame,  and  a  father  to  the  poor. 
When  the  ear  hears  him,  then  it  Memos  him, 
and  when  the  eyes  sees  him,  it  gives  witness  to 
him ;  because  he  delivers  the  poor  that  cries, 
and  the  fetherless,  and  him  that  hath  none  to  help 


*Sonie  mny  be  disposed  to  Insinuate,  that  such  at* 
tempts  would  be  altogether  visionary,  and  coold  ne> 
ver  be  reallKed.  But  I  would  ask  such  persons, 
Have  such  schemes  ever  been  attempted  to  be  reaHS' 
eil  on  an  extensive  scale  t  Has  the  promoUon  of  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  industrious  poor  ever  be- 
come aparttaiiar  oMterqfaoanfton  to  the  legislature, 
to  men  of  rank  and  Influence,  and  to  the  whole  class 
of  opulent  manufacturers  ?  Is  it  not  a  ttucl,  that 
while  the  acquisition  of  wealth  Is  made  the  main  ob- 
ject of  attention,  the  melioraUon  of  the  condition  of 
the  industrious  labourer  and  meohooic  is  either  alto- 
gether overlooked,  or  viewed  as  a  very  sabordlnate 
Obiect  of  attention  7  He  is  generally  leA  to  shift  fbr 
hlmsdf  the  best  way  he  can,  and  left  to  breathe  t»  an 


impure  atmosphere  without  any  earNcular  taaifici 
being  made  to  remedy  the  svU.  I  venture  m  attrm, 
that  were  the  comfbrt  of  the  lower  orders  of  soolely 


m^^^miAm  *k«  »mii.  fif  ^rw^no  CimmhI  om  tt^  ■>•*«  "  pxrtlculaT  su  oh^  of  altcnUon  as  Is  the 
pronda  the  means  fw  carrymg  forwaid  on  the  teuaimimor  vreatth.  eveSTobstacle  to  Its  aowm. 
WMt  aitSMiTO  acale  dm  plans  of  ganaral  bane-     pifthmsnt  would  soonbe  removed. 
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him,  The  UaniBf  of  hta  thaf  was  ready  to 
-  periah  oomerupoo  him,  and  hecaaaei  the  widow's 
hmri  to  aing  for  joy." 

Bat  the  aetivitiea  oTbeneToieiiee  are  notoonfis- 
•4  to  the  commuiucation  of  aensitire  enjojrments. 
Man  ia  a  rational  and  iniraortal,  aa  well  at  a 
aenaitiTe  being;  and  the  operations  of  genuine 
lore  will  hare  tot  their  ultimate  object  the  pro- 
motion of  hk  beat  intereata  aa  a  moral  and  inteUeo- 
loal  agent,  and  aa  an  heir  of  immortality. 

When  we  conaider  man  as  an  intellectual  be- 
ing, atandtng  in  various  important  relations  to 
his  God  and  to  hia  fellow-creatures,  we  behold 
Buraenms  evils  which  require  to  be  remedied,  as 
■well  aa  in  the  circometancea  of  his  physical  con- 
dition. Though  the  human  mind  is  capable  of 
vast  eipanaion,  of  acquiring  an  immense  number 
of  sublime  and  ioteresting  ideas,  and  ofenjoying 
the  pureat  pleasure  in  contemplating  the  ot^ects 
which  lie  within  its  range,  yet  it  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  in  aQ  agea,  mental  darkness  has  en- 
veloped the  great  majority  of  our  race ;  and  that 
the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  most  important 
troths,  accompanied  with  the  most  degrading  af- 
fections, still  prevails  among  the  greater  part  of 
the  population  of  every  regionof  tiM  globe.  We 
need  not  go  to  the  froaen  climea  of  Lapland  and 
Labrador,  to  the  filthy  huta  of  the  Oreenlander 
and  the  Esquimaux,  to  the  rude  savages  of 
NooCka  Sound,  to  the  degraded  tribea  of  New- 
Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  to  the  wild 
and  wretched  Boahemen  and  Caffinas,  or  to  the 
swarthy  eons  of  Central  Africa,  in  order  to  5e 
donvinced  of  this  lamentable  truth.  We  need 
only  to  look  around  us  among  the  various  ranks  of 
our  own  population,  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  see 
ignorance,  in  all  its  diversified  forms,  exerting  its 
malign  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  accom- 
panied with  superstition,  enthusiasm,  bigotry, 
intolerance,  and  every  grovelling  affection  that 
can  debase  the  human  mind.  Multitudes  of  the 
youii^,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country,  are 
aufiered  to  shoot  up  from  infancy  to  manhood,  as 
If  they  were  mere  animal  exiatenoes,  ignorant  of 
the  character  and  operations  of  God,  of  the  duties 
they  owe  to  their  Creator  and  to  one  another,  and 
of  the  eternal  state  of  existence  to  which  they 
«re  destined.  Even  in  many  of  those  places 
where  instruction  is  attempted  to  be  onnmuni- 
cated,  what  a  pitiful  pictare  is  exhibited  of  the  re- 
suhs  of  education,  and  of  the  folly  which  attaches 
itself  to  the  charactorof  man!  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  *a  number  of  unmeaning  words,  the  recit- 
ing of  passages  which  the  young  cannot  under- 
stand, the  repetition  of  a  few  propositions  in  re- 
ligion to  which  no  ideas  are  attached,  and  the 
easting  of  a  few  aeeounts,  are  considered  as  suf- 
ficient to  lead  them  foiward  in  the  path  of  know- 
ledge and  virtue ;  and  are  substituted  in  the  place 
of  those  definite  and  kintinous  instructions  which 
are  requisite  to  expand  the  opening  intellect,  to 
twiner  distinct  ideas  to  the  nlod,  to  voibld  Ibo 


scenes  of  creation  and  providence,  to  displ^flM 
character  of  God,  and  to  train  up  the  youthfid 
mind  to  gk>ry  and  immortally. 

Now,  in  reference  to  the  ignorance  which  pre* 
vails  in  the  world,  love  to  man,  as  an  intellectoal 
being,  will  excite  to  aciive  endeavours  in  order 
to  counteract  its  influence.  It  wiH  prove  an  ex* 
citement  to  the  erection  of  seminaries  of  instmo* 
tion  wherever  they  are  deficient ;  it  wiH  patronian 
every  scheme  and  every  exertion  by  which  knoi^ 
ledge  may  be  increased ;  and  will  diffuse  menial 
illumination  as  far  as  the  sphere  of  ita  infloencn 
extends.  It  will  not  rest  satisfied  with  the  form 
of  instruction,  without  the  substance;  with  the 
elements  of  language^  without  the  elemente  of 
thought ;  with  the  key  of  knowledge,  withoot 
knowledge  itself;  but  will  devise  rational  phnB 
for  conveying  mtbMaiUial  information  to  the  mindt 
of  the  young,  so  as  to  win  their  afiections,  arrest 
their  attention,  and  carry  them  forward  with 
pleasure  in  the  paths  of  improvement.  It  witt 
not  offer  them  stones  and  ashes  instead  of  bready 
but  will  spread  before  them  an  intellectual  feast, 
and  **  feed  them  with  knowledge  and  understand* 
ing."  .  It  will  not  confine  its  attention  merely  to 
the  instruction  of  the  young,  but  will  enJeavoor, 
by  writing,  by  conversation,  by  lectures,  by  kmd* 
ing  and  circulating  books,  by  establi^ing  publie 
libraries,  and  by  organizing  rational  and  scientifio 
institutions,  to  diffuse  the  rays  of  intellectual  light 
among  men  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  professions ; 
and  will  never  cease  its  exertions  till  ignorance^ 
with  all  its  degrading  accompaniments,  be  b»* 
nished  from  society,  and  till  the  light  of  truth  ilk»- 
minate  the  inhabitants  of  every  land.  In  a  word, 
it  win  endeavour  to  render  every  brandi  off 
knowledge  subservient  to  the  illtistration  <^  the 
character  and  the  revelation  of  God,  and  to  tbe 
preparing  of  mankind  for  the  employments  of 
that  nobler  state  of  existence  to  which  they  are 
destined. 

Again,  as  man  is  possessed  of  an  immortal  na^ 
ture,  and  in  his  present  state  of  sin  and  degrada- 
tion is  exposed  to  misery  in  the  future  world,  so  it 
is  one  of  the  highest  offices  of  love  to  endeavour 
to  promote  the  eternal  salvation  of  mankind.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  this  important  olgect,  all 
its  activities  are  concentrated,  and  all  its  odier 
labours  are  rendered  subservient.  To  improve 
the  physical  condition  of  man  as  a  sensitive  be- 
ing, and  to  enlarge  his  knowledge  as  an  intelleo* 
tual,  while  we  overlook  his  eternal  interests, 
is  to  neglect  one  of  the  most  important  dutlM  of 
Christian  philanthropy.  The  sensitive  enjoys 
ments  of  man  are  conducive  to  his  happiness  so 
k>ng  as  they  continue^;  and  **  knowledge  is  plea- 
sant to  tbe  soul.**  But  what  are  all  the  acquisi- 
tions and  ei^oyments  of  time,  when  compared 
with  the  concerns  of  eternity !  and  what  wiH  they 
a^l,  if  their  possessor  be  found  unquali/Ud  tot 
the  employments  of  an  endless  lifo !  If  the  aoul 
of  nan  be  an  immortal  principle^  and  if  tbo  leaal 
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Jnger  ensti  of  ite  being  deprired,  though  igno- 
raaoe  sod  guilt,  of  happiness  in  the  fiitore  world, 
no  wotds  can  express  the  importance  which 
ought  to  be  attached  to  this  **  labour  of  love." 
**  What  win  it  profit  a  man  if  hevhall  gain  the 
whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or  what  shall 
a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  T*  And  there- 
fore, the  man  in  whose  breast  true  benevolence 
resides,  will  consider  the  ttemal  happiness  of  his 
fellow-immortals  as  the  grand  and  ultimate  ob- 
ject which  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  view, 
and  will  exert  all  his  laxities,  powers,  and  influ- 
ence, in  order  to  its^accomplishment.  He  will 
not  rest  satisfied  witli  prayers  and  wishes  ibr  the 
salvation  of  men ;  he  will  not  wait  for  any  ex- 
traordinary afflatus  of  the  Divine  Spirit;  but 
will  prosecute  with  judgment  and  perseverance 
that  course  of  active  duty,  which  hu  a  tendency 
to  produce  the  desired  effect.  So  iar  as  thie 
drcle  of  his  influence  extends,  he  will  endeavour 
to  instruct  the  ignorant,  to  arouse  the  careless, 
to  reclaim  the  dissipated,  to  convince  the  skeptic, 
to  train  up  the  young  in  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  in  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  to  encourage  and 
animate  every  one  who  is  inquiring  the  way  to 
eternal  life.  He  will  exhibit  religion  in  its  most 
amiable,  and  attractive,  and  sublime  aspects ; 
and  will  endeavour  to  fix  the  attention  on  the 
lovely  tempers,  and  the  beneficial  dTects  which 
the  observance  of  its  precepts  has  a  tendency  to 
produce.  He  will  not  make  it  his  chief  object  to 
convert  men  to  the  belief  of  certain  metaphysical 
dagmas  in  religion,  nortogain  them  over  to  em- 
iNrace  the  peculiarities  of  a  par^ ;  but  to  produce  in 
their  minds  a  cordial  acquiescence  in  the  plan  of 
■ahration  which  the  Gk)spel  exhibits,  a  reverence 
of  the  divine  character  and  perfectionB,a  desire 
to  cnltivate  holy  tempers,  and  a  fixed  determina- 
tion to  walkin  the  paths  of  God's  commandments. 
Soch  a  character  will  give  every  due  encou- 
ragement by  his  advice  and  bv  his  wealth  to 
Christian  churches,  and  to  faitmbl  and  intelli- 
gent ministers  of  religion.  He  will  patronize 
every  rational  scheme  which  has  for  its  object  to 
propagate  the  Ghspel  of  peace  unong  all  nations. 
He  wiD  encoocage  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
Into  the  languages  of  all  kindreds  and  tribes ;  he 
win  give  countenance  to  societies  fi>rmed  for  cir- 
eolatinf  the  Bible  in  foreign  lands ;  and  he  will 


assist  in  sending  forth  intelligent  and  philanthn^ 
pic  missionaries  to  barbarous  and  unenlightened 
tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  difibsing  the  blessings 
^  knowledge,  civilization,  and  r  Jigion ;  and  be 
win  rejoice  to  co-operate  in  such  benevolent 
achemes  with  aQ  who  sincerely  wish  to  promote 
the  beet  interesu  of  their  fellowmen,by  what* 
ever  name  they  are  distinguished,  and  to  what- 
ever section  of  the  Christian  church  they  nay 
belong. 

In  short,  love,  when  genuine  and  ardent,  will 
■et  itself  in  opposition  to  every  species  of  bigotry 
•id  intobraoce^  and  to  •&  these  natty  jealowiea 


and  bitter  animoatiet  whiofa  have  so  long  die-' 
tracted  the  Christian  church,  which  have  thrown 
an  odium  on  its  character,  and  prevented  the 
harmonious  intercourse  of  the  foUowers  of  Jesus. 
It  will  make  every  sacrifice  consistent  with  the 
great  objects  of  Christianity,  and  will  use  every 
appropriate  mean  to  heal  the  unhappy  divisions 
which  exist  in  tho  rdigious. world,  and  to  prop 
mote  an  afiectionate  union  of**  aU  who  love  our 
liOrd  Jesus  in  sincerity;*'  in  order  that  the 
church  of  Christ  may  form  one  compact  harmo- 
nious body,  in  opposition  to  atheists,  skeptics, 
and  the  men  of  the  world,  and  in  order  that 
every  plan  and  effi>rt  to  diffuse  the  knowledge 
and  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  may  be 
carried  more  speedily  and  more  extensively  into 
effecU 

With  regard  to  an  the  other  branches  of  Chris- 
tian morality,  and  to  all  the  virtues  which  can 
adorn  the  human  character,  in  every  station  and 
relation  in  life,  they  will  be  found  to  flow  from 
the  exercise  of  the  principle  I  have  now  been 
illustrating,  as  naluraUy  as  the  sap  flows  firooi 
the  trunk  of  the  remotest  ramifications  of  a  tree, 
or  as  the  gas  which  now  illuminates  our  streets 
and  churches  flows  firom  the  main  gasometer, 
through  hundreds  of  pipes,  to  all  the  diflTerent 
burners.  Sincerity  and  veracity  in  our  words 
and  actions,  honesty  and  fair  dealing  m  trada 
and  commerce,  fidelity  to  compacts  ami  engage- 
ments, a  reprd  to  public  liberty,  an  equitabla 
administration  of  justice,  condesoeosion  and 
kindness  to  inferiors,  reverence  and  respeot  to 
superiors,  submission  to  jost  laws  and  regula* 
tions,  fiiendship,  and  a  cordial  interchange  of 
inendly  sentiments  and  affections;  courtesy,  ci> 
vility,  affability,  harmony,  and  good  neigbomw 
hood ;  modesty,  chastity,  and  discretion ;  fop> 
giveness  of  injuries,  hospitality  to  strangers, 
hiunanity  to  servants  and  dependants,  compasaioQ 
to  the  distressed  ;  parental,  filial,  and  fraternal 
affection,  sympathy,  generosity,  temperance, 
and  fortitude,  together  with  all  the  other  social 
virtues  which  unite  man  to  man,  wSl  as  natnraUy 
flow  from  the  fountain  of  love,  when  it  exista 
in  the  human  breast,  as  water  flows  from  a 
reservoir,  throudi  aU  the  pipes  which  distributa 
it  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  city.  For  ha . 
who  withhokb  the  exereise  of  such  virtues,  or 
acts  in  direct  opposition  to  them,  can  never  ba 
supposed  to  be  sincerely  attached  to  his  foUow^ 
creatures,  or  to  consult  their  happiness;  and 
the  meaning  of  language  must  be  inverted  b^ 
fore  we  can  apply  to  him  the  epithet  hmevolmU; 
and  the  order  of  the  moral  system  deranged, 
before  we  can  expect  happiness  to  flow  from  such 
a  conduct. 

The  cardinal  virtues  have  been  arranged  by 
some  moralists  under  the  headsof  PridmM 
TrsipcraMes,  JFbr<tfi«it,and  Jiuitittt.  Prmdmm 
onmaitM  in  judging  what  it  best,  in  tha  choioa 
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lolfaof  eadi  aad  netMi  pftMicakurlj  in  relWwoo 
loourownint«refti,tnd  totbegoodoreTilwbicb 
■ay  remit  (rem  oar  cboioe,  Temperana  ia  that 
▼irtae  whidi  moderatosuid  restrains  theuosual 
appetites.  ^trtihitU  it  that  calm  and  steady 
liabit  ofthe  mind  which  either  enables  us  bravely 
to  encounter  the  prospect  of  ill,  or  renders  us 
serene  and  inTincibla  under  its  immediate  prea- 
■ure.  Juttie$  is  that  virtue  which  impels  us  to 
pre  to  every  person  what  is  his  due.  Now, 
It  could  easily  be  showui  that  love  is  the  impel- 
ling principle  which  excites  to  the  exercise  of 
all  these  virtues.  It  will  lead  us  lo  pay  a  due 
regard  to  our  own  comfort  and  interest,  but  not 
ae  as  to  interfere  with  the  interests  or  to  obstruct 
Ihe  happiness  of  others.  It  will  teach  us  to  pre- 
serve the  dominion  of  the  soul  over  sense  and 
passion,  and  to  restrain  the  influence  of  the  sen- 
sual appetites,  from  considerations  drawn  from 
oar  own  happiness,  and  from  the  good  of  others. 
For,  as  intemperance  kindles  the  6re  of  resent- 
ment and  the  flames  of  lust,  excites  to  boisterous 
fiords  and  to  lawless  actions,  wastes  the  sub- 
atanoe  and  reduces  families  to  wretchedness 
and  ruin,  it  must  be  directly  opposed  to  the  prin- 
dple  of  beneroleace.  It  will  ins{Mre  us  with  a 
generous  and  heroic  indifference  to  the  preca- 
rious possessions  of  this  mortal  scene,  and  will 
csoite  to  activity  and  perseverance  in  promoting 
knman  happiness,  in  the  &ce  of  every  diflkulty 
•nd  ohstnictioB,  and  in  spite  of  obttinacy  and 
iagratiftode,  and  of  all  the  sneers  and  reproaches 
that  may  be  throsm  out  upon  us  on  account  of 
t^  singularity  of  our  conduct.  And  as  JtatUm 
U  nothing  elae  than  the  meamrt  9fb0nevolene9, 
it  vriU  uniformly  direct  ua  to  give  to  every  one 
Ihs  due,  and  restrain  us  from  withholding 
from  our  neighbour  any  thing  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled by  ^q^tj  or  by  law.  And  in  cases  where 
the  divmn  of  property  is  ooocemed,  it  will  in 
nany  instances  be  induced  to  relinquish  its 
right  when  only  a  few  paltry  pounds  or  shillings 
are  at  stake,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  dissolve 
tngtbe  hoods  of  affbetaon  and  friendship. 

The  duties  of  morality  have  by  other  mora* 
UstSy  particularly  by  the  modems,  been  arranged 
into  tht  duiita  w  owe  to  God,  as  piety,  rever- 
eooe,  and  confidence;  th§thitUi u>e owe  ioaikm' 
ai9»,  as  fidelity,  k>yalty,  humanity,  and  justice ; 
and  tkt  duiieM  10s  owe  to  ovrsebss,  as  chastity, 
BObriety,  and  temperanos.  From  what  has  been 
already  stated,  both  in  this  and  in  several  of 
the  preeeding  sections,  it  will  obviously  ap- 
pear, that  all  these  classes  of  duties  necessarily 
flow  from  the  operation  of  that  primary,  difllusive, 
and  ever  active  principle,  which  reaidm  origin- 
ally in  the  Btemal  Mind,  and  which  pervade* 
the  minds  of  all  holy  intelligences. 

Finally,  The  man  who  is  animated  by  the  noble 
prinmple  of  benevolenoe,  wiH  endeavour  to  dis- 
charge with  fideK^  every  aoeial  and  relative 
duty,  ami  will  fealaB  iatareit  in  thedonsstio 


ceMrt  and  the  moral  ami  rsHgiomi 
ment  of  all  around  him.  He  wffl  display  the 
activities  of  this  holy  affection  more  immediatdy 
in  the  family  in  which  he  residee,  as  a  friend,  a 
&ther,  a  husband,  a  son,  or  a  brother ;  perfinfin- 
ing  with  punctuality  all  the  d«tii*s  which  sodi 
relations  include;  promoting  unity,  harmony, 
affection,  and  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  all 
those  offices  of  kindnew,  which  tend  to  secure 
mutual  confidence,  pleasure,  and  improvement. 
From  the  family,  his  affections  wiU  be  diffused 
to  the  neighbourfaood  around,  in  aH  the  forms  of 
kindness,  compassion,  fiuthfulness,  forgivenem, 
charity,  generosity,  humanity,  and  justice.  He 
will  contemphUe  every  member  of  society  as  a 
kinsman  and  a  brother ;  he  will  feel  a  fraternal 
attachment ;  he  will  delight  in  his  success  and 
prosperity,  and  wilt  endeavour  to  Micourage  the 
social  virtues,  and  to  multiply  the  sources  at 
enjoyment  wherever  his  influence  extends.  From 
the  circle  of  his  immediate  neighbourfaood,  his 
afl^tions  will  extend  over  all  the  nation  to 
which  he  belongs.  Its  prosperity  and  advance* 
ment  in  arts,  sciences,  and  legislation,  its  peace 
and  tranquillity,  and  the  wisdom  and  rectitude 
of  its  rulers,  will  be  the  object  of  his  fervent 
prayers  to  the  God  of  heaven.  To  watch  over 
its  interests,  to  promote  the  improvement  of  ita 
constitution  and  its  laws,  to  expose  the  intrignea 
of  bribery  and  corruption,  to  resist  the  efforts  of 
tyranny  and  ambition,  and  to  defeat  every  en* 
croachment  on  its  rights  and  liberties,  ina  manly 
and  Christian  manner,  he  will  consider  as  a 
duty  which  he  owes  to  his  fbHow-eubjects,  to  hie 
rulers,  and  to  succeeding  generations,  h  will 
be  his  chief  aim,  not  so  much  to  prevent  mem 
from  becoming  thieves,  and  robbers,  and  ssar- 
derora,  as  to  make  them  pious,  virtuous,  and 
useful  memben  of  the  general  coaununity ;  that 
every  one  may  live  *^  a  quiet  and  peaceable  lift^ 
in  all  godliness  and  honesty." 

Nor  will  his  benevdenee  be  confmed  within 
the  limits  of  a  narrow-minded  and  selfish  patriot* 
ism :— his  affections  will  expand  to  surrounding 
nations,  and  eo^»race  the  interests  of  every  pe<H 
pie,  and  will  excite  him  to  co-operate  ia  every 
scheme  by  which  civilixatian  and  science,  liber^ 
and  Christianity,  may  be  prooMted  among  aH  the 
tribes  and  kindreds  of  the  earth.  He  will  occa* 
sionally  transport  himself  in  imagination  to  die- 
tant  climes,  aiMi  to  the  islands  scattered  over  the 
&oe  of  the  oceanyand  the  joy  or  sorrow  which 
is  felt  in  the  hut  of  the  Qreenlander,  in  the  In- 
dian wigwam,  or  among  the  tents  of  the  Tartam, 
will  find  accew  to  his  feeling  heart.  An  in- 
nndation,  an  earthquake,  the  eruption  of  a  vol- 
caeo,  a  destroying  pestilence,  or  the  horn«  of 
war,  happening  in  Persia,  China,  or  Japan,  wUl 
not  be  viewed  with  apathy  or  indifference,  be* 
cause  those  countries  are  placed  thousands  of 
miles  beyond  the  boundariea  of  his  own ;  but  ha 
will  sympathise  iatlw  sorrowaof  those  diataii 
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■oSerws,  u  well  ai  io  tibe  calamitiet  which  befaQ 
his  brethren  in  his  natire  huid.  Nor  wilt  his  af- 
fectioiM  be  confined  to  the  men  of  the  present 
•ge,  but  will  stretch  forward  to  embrace  the 
SOBS  and  daughters  of  future  limes,  who  are  des- 
tined to  appear  on  the  theatre  of  this  world,  in 
successiTe  generations,  till  time  shall  be  no 
longer.  The  plans  which  he  now  fimns,  the 
ground-works  of  the  improvements  which  he  is 
now  establiihing,  and  the  diversified  operations  of 
benevolence  in  which  he  is  now  engaged,  will 
have,  (or  their  ultimate  object,  the  diffusion  of  the 
flight  of  science  and  of  religion,  and  the  communi- 
cation of  happiness,  in  various  forms,  to  unnum- 
bered multitudes  €^  the  human  race,  after  his 
spirit  shall  have  taken  its  fli^t  beyond  the 
boundsofthis  terrestrial  sphere.  Nor  will  the  cur- 
rent of  his  bve  towards  Mlow^intelligences  be 
bounded  bj  the  Umits  of  time,  and  the  range  of 
Ihis  sublumrj  sjrstem,  but  will  run  forward  into 
those  interminable  ages,  which  shall  succeed  the 
dissolution  of  our  globe,  and  will  rise  upward  to 
the  inhabitants  of  those  gkirious  worlds  which 
roU  in  the  distant  regions  of  creation.  Contem- 
platin|  the  diversified  scenes  in  which  he  may 
nereatter  be  placed,  and  the  various  osders  of 
Intellectual  hsings  with  which  he  maj  mingle, 
his  soul  will  be  transported  at  the  prospect  of  en- 
tering upon  a  more  eitensive  field  for  the  range 
nf  his  benevolent  affections,  and  of  bebg  quali- 
fied to  receive  and  to  oommnnicate  happiness  on  a 
more  enlarged  scale,  in  company  witn  other  holy 
intelligences,— where  the  field'  of  benevolence 
will  be  continuaDy  expanding,  and  the  most  ex- 
quisite delight  springing  up  in  hii  bosom,  and 
ever  increasing,  as  etenuU  ages  are  rolling  en. 

Hius,  it  appears,  that  Benevolence  is  an  ex- 
pansive and  an  ever  active  principle,  diffus- 
ing happiness  in  its  train  wherever  it  extends. 
Were  an  extensive  moral  machinery  lobe  set  in 
action  by  this  powerfiil  principle,  it  is  impassible 
to  describe  what  a  variety  of  blessings  would  soon 
be  distributed  among  manlund,  and  what  a  mighty 
change  would  be  effected  in  the  social  state  of 
human  beings,  and  on  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
moral  worU. ,  And  from  what  has  been  almady 
stated,  it  is  evident,  that,  although  intellectual 
talent,  wealth,  and  influence,  have  most  in  their 
power,  as  the  prime  directors  of  the  moral  ma- 
chine,— ^yet  there  is  no  individual  in  whom  this 
principle  resides,  however  limited  his  fiicultios, 
and  his  sphere  of  action,  but  has  it  in  his  power 
Id  communicate  happiness  to  his  fellow  creatures, 
and  to  become  at  least  a  subordinate  agent  in  pro- 
moting the  plans  of  universal  benevolence. 

From  what  has  been  stated  above,  and  in  se- 
▼eral  of  the  preceding  parts  of  this  work,  we 
may  learo,  that,  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  our  duty,  and  of  the  motives  which  shouM 
ftimulate  us  to  its  performance,  there  is  no  need 
19  engafe  in  the  study  of  vohunioous  systems  of 
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ethical  science,  or  to  peirplex  the  mind  with  la- 
boured disquisitions  on  the  principles  of  morals. 
The  general  path  of  duty  is  plain  to  every  one 
who  is  inclined  to  walk  in  it ;  and  whoever  wishes 
to  be  assisted  and  directed  in  his  progress  to- 
wards moral  perfoction,  wiU  find,  in  me  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  the  sermons  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  practical  parts  of  the  apostolic  epistles, 
maxims,  and  precepts,  and  motives  inculcated, 
infinitely  superior  in  regard  both  to  their  author- 
ity and  their  excellence,  to  those  of  all  other 
systems  of  moral  philosophy,  whether  in  ancient 
or  in  modem  limes.  This  seems  to  be  partly 
admitted  even  by  moral  philosophers  themselves. 
The  celebrated  Dr.  Reid,  in  his  **  Essays  on 
the  Active  Powers  of  Man,"  after  a  variety  of 
learned  and  abstract  disoussions  oq  active  power, 
and  the  principles  of  human  action,  when 
treating  on  the  theory  of  morals,  says,  '<  This 
is  an  mtricate  subjea,  and  there  have  been 
various  theories  and  mtich  controversy  about  it 
in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  But  it  has  little 
ooonexioB  with  the  knowledge  of  our  duty,  and 
those  who  differ  most  in  the  theory  of  our  moral 
powers,  agree  in  the  practical  rales  of  morals 
which  they  dictate.  As  a  man  ma^  be  a  good 
judge  of  cokwrs,  and  of  the  other  visible  quali- 
ties of  objects,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  theory  of  vision ; 
so  a  man  may  have  a  very  clear  and  compre- 
hensive knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  of  what 
is  wrong  in  human  conduct,  who  never  studied 
the  structure  of  our  moral  powers.  A  good  ear 
in  music  may  be  much  improved  by  attention 
and  practice  in  that  art ;  but  very  little  by  study- 
ing the  anatomy  of  the  ear,  and  the  theory  of 
sound.  In  order  to  acquire  a  good  eye,  or  a 
good  ear,  in  the  arts  that  require  them,  the  the- 
ory of  vision,  and  the  theory  of  sound,  are  by  no 
means  necessary,  and  indeed  of  very  little  use. 
Of(M  UUU  Mouiaty  or  u$ei$  tohai  toe  oaU  Uu 
theory  of  moralty  in  order  to  improve  our  moral 
yudgmsnf."— Reid^  **  Onihe  Active  Powers," 
Essay  v.  chap.  2. 

To  a  man  who  isfomiliar  with  the  Scriptures, 
and  whose  mind  has  acquired  a  relish  for  the 
simplicity  and  excellence  of  the  Christian  code 
of  morals,  how  cdd,  and  frigid,  and  uninteresting, 
'  do  the  laAxMired  disquisitions  of  our  most  cele- 
brated ethical  writers  appear!  There  is  little 
to  be  found  in  such  writings  to  kindl^  the  fire  of 
holy  love,  and  to  inspire  the  soul  with  a  noble 
ardour,  in  carrying  fonnard  the  plan  of  divine 
benevolence.  What  powerfiil  stimulus  to  ex- 
alted virtue  can  be  expected  fi-om  abstract  dis- 
cussions on  active  power,  on  liberty  and  necessity, 
on  theories  of  moral  action,  on  the  reason  and  fit- 
ness of  things,  on  seH^love,  oo  public  and  private 
interest,  on  the  law  of  honour,  and  the  like  ;  and 
of  how  little  practical  utility  are  the  results  of 
such  disquisitions ;  since  every  principle  of  ac- 
tion, every  motive,  and  every  duty  conducive  m 
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the  bappioatt  of  the  inteKfeiit  ■jHera,  it  kid 
dofwn  in  th^ScriptorMi  with  a  pUinpow  and  per^ 
■pioaityi  which  render  them  level  to  the  meaneat 
aBdemaadiog  1  And  whatabaU  we  aay  ofthoae 
noralieta  who  teach  oa,  that  *'  naodeaty,  hunrilitji 
and  fbrgireneas  of  ii^uriea/'  beloog  to  the  claaa 
of  ▼ieea  \*  and,  by  eoaaeqaenoe,  that  pride, 
iflq>rudence,  and  revence,  are  to  be  ranfead 
anoag  the  vitium  !  Such  rirtue,  alaa !  haa  loo 
long  prerailed  in  oar  degenerate  world;  batwero 
it  oniTeieallj  to  prerail,  it  woaU  trandbrm  crea> 
tion  into  a  chaos,  and  baniih  happineea  from  the 
ouTerM.  What  beMficial  practical  effects  hate 
mr  jet  been  produced  by  all  the  syateme  of  etfaioa 
vhieh  have  hitherto  been  puUiAed  to  the  world  ? 
Let  ui  look  back  on  the  nations  of  antkjuity,  on 
tba  achook  of  Plato,  Socrataa,  Bpicmvs,  and 
Zeno ;  let  ua  survey  the  conduct  of  ouf  modem 
dtaptical  philoaophers,  and  the  practices  of  our 
yoaths  who  attend  oouraea  of  ethical  lectures  in 
our  nairersitiea  and  academies,  and  say,  whether 
tba  general  depravity  of  human  nature  has  been 
oounteracted,  and  a  spirit  of  universal  benevo- 
lanoe  has  been  cherished  and  promoted  by  auch 
instructions.  I  venture  to  amrm,  that  we  are 
hr  more  indebted  to  our  Saviour's  sermon  on 
^  mount)  and  to  the  pnctieal  writings  of  the 
apoatle  Paul,  for  that  portion  of  morality  which 
haa  given  a  polish  to  the  mannen  of  modem' 
aociety ,  than  to  all  the  syatems  of  ethics,  detached 
ftom  Christianity, which  have  ever  been  published 
by  the  philoeophers  either  of  (Jreeoe  or  Rome, 
or  of  the  British'  empire :  and  that  it  ia  only 
by  following  out  the  uistructions  of  these  divine 
teachers  t^t  we  can  expect  to  see  the  worid 
regenerated,  and  vice  and  iniquity  banished  from 
our  streets. 

In  throwing  out  the  preceding  hints,  I  have 
confined  my  attention  chiefly  to  the  inteUigent 
creation.  But  it  is  evident,  that  where  a  prin- 
ciple of  genuine  love  actuates  the  mind,  it  will 
axtemf  its  benevolent  regards  even^  the  lower 
orders  of  animated  existence.  Towards  them 
the  Creator  has  displayed  his  benevolence,  as 
well  as  towards  man.  He  has  framed  their  bo- 
dies in  as  curious  and  admirable  a  manner,  as 
the  bodies  of  mankind.  He  has  bestowed  upon 
them  organs  of  sensation  exactly  adapted  to  the 
situations  they  occupy,  and  to  their  various  modes 
of  subsbtunce.  He  has  formed  them  with  in- 
ftincts  which  enable  them  to  construct  their  habi- 
tations, to  select  their  food,  to  protect  themselves 
from  danger,  and  to  choose  the  fittest  places  for 
bringing  forth  their  young.  He  has  provided, 
In  the  diflferent  depanments  of  nature,  all  that 
rariety  of  food  which  is  requisite  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  whde  of  that  immense  assemblage 
cfliving  beings  which  traverse  the  air,  the  waters, 
and  the  earth.  "  These  all  wait  upon  Him, 
and  he  giveth  them  their  meat  in  due  aeason." 

*TUsssolinMBtUtaaght  bjr  Mr.  Hume,  and  his 
A>Dowexs. 


Their  sportive  modoDs,  their  nrlad  noTSi 
and  the  delight  with  which  tbay  aeadi  to 
else  their  ikcutties,  testify,  that  they  are  tb« 
olyeeta  of  the  beneficence  of  their  Almighly 
though  unknown  Maker.  So  that  Ood  noi  only 
takea  care  of  men,  but  of  die  fishes  of  the  aen, 
the  creeping  inaecta,  and  the  fowb  ef  heavaoi 
for  *<aBparrow  cannot  foil  to  the  grond"  wilb* 
out  hia  providential  permission. 

This  benevolent  care  of  the  Craalor,  whiei 
extends  to  the  bweat  order  of  hi8craalarsa»  in* 
stnicts  us,  that  our  benevolenee  also  ahould  be 
displayed  towards  the  inforior  rankaof  aansitive 
existenoe— that  weshoaid  not  only  abstain  from 
vexing,  and  torturing,  and  unneesasaitly  dspnv- 
nig  them  of  existence;  butshonkl  endcnvonr  tn 
promote  their  comfort  and  enjoyment.    It  was 
the  dijcct  of  several  of  the  kws  detivered  to  the 
Jews,  to  incnkate  compsasksi  and  hnmsnity 
towarda  their  domestic  anisaala:  and  Solomon 
lays  it  down  as  a  moral  maxim,  that  **  the  right* 
eotts  man  regardeth  the  life  of  his  beast."    Bo* 
nevdence  will  display  itad^  in  tha  shape  ot 
tenderness  and  humanity  towards  every  cren* 
ture  that  is  endowed  with  foelinf  and  sensation ; 
but  it  cannot  be  suppoaed  to  have  a  poweifiil 
influence  over  that  man  who  can  wantonly  tor* 
tureapoor  fly,  laahafoebb  old  boraa,  wound  a 
bird  or  a  bare  for  mere  sport,  twirl  a  cochahaftr 
on  a  crooked  pin,  or  even  tatentionally  trampla 
under  foot  a  snail  or  a  worm,  that  is  doing  him 
no  injury.    The  benevolent  man  rejoicca  in  Iha 
happiness  of  all  creation  around  him ;  and,  ware 
this  disposition  universally  prevalent,  not  only 
shouk)  we  see  cock-fighting,  dog-fighting,  bdl* 
baithig,  and  other  cruel  and  degn^Ung  sporta 
for  ever  abolished,  but  shoukl  form  a  more  do* 
Kghtfol  intercourse  with  many  of  the  tower  ani* 
nwls  than  we    have  ever  yet  enjoyed.— Tha 
Arabians  never  beat  their  horses;  they  never 
out  their  tails;  they  treat  them  gently;  they 
speak  to  them,  and  seem  to  hold  a  discourse } 
they  use  them  as  friends  ;  they  never  attempt 
to  increase  their  speed  by  the  whip,  nor  spur 
thembut  in  cases  of  great  necessity.  They  never 
fix  them  to  a  stake  in  the  fields,  but  sufier  them 
to  pasture  at  large  around  their  habitations ;  and 
they  come  running  the  moment  they  hear  the 
sound  of  their  master^s  voice.    In  consequence 
of  such  treatment,  these  animals  become  docile 
and  tractable  in  the  highest  degree.     They  rn* 
sort  at  night  to  their  tents,  and  lie  down  in  tha 
midst  of  the  children,  without  ever  hurting  them 
in  the  slightest  degreo.  The  little  boys  and  giria 
are  often  seen  upon  the  body  or  the  neck  of  the 
mare,  while  the  beasts  continue  inoflfensive  and 
harmless,  permitting  them  to  play  with  and 
caress  them  without  injury.— Several  species 
of  birds  have  a  natural  attadiment  to  the  habitn* 
tions  of  man;  but  his  malevolence  preventn 
them  from  entering  into  any  intimate  and  fii^ndly 
association ;  for  they  aeem  to  be  fiitty  avmre  it 
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Uf  gmif ,  and  narw,  and  other  arCf  oT  deitrao- 
tioo,  wbkh  make  them  flhy,  eren  in  cases  of  ne- 
ceasity,  of  tmstiac  theoasehres  to  hie  generoaitj 
ana  protection.  How  manjr  amueiog  and  in- 
atmctiTe  aaaocUtions  might  be  formed  wtch  thia 
duB  of  animals,  if  the  kindneaa  and  beneroleoee 
ef  man  were  to  secure  their  confidence !  Even 
Ihe  boMta  of  the  fbresti  the  elephant,  the  lion, 
and  the  tiger,'*  have  had  their  (erocioos  dispoai- 
tiona  soMed  by  kindness  and  attention,  and 
have  beooBM  the  protectora  and  the  fHenda  of 


Although  the  kmer  animals  seen  to  be  ineap 
pable  ofmakingimprorementswben  left  to  them- 
selTes,  yet  experience  has  proved,  that,  under 
tiie  tuition  of  man,  they  are  capable  of  making 
oonsiderable  advancement  in  knowledge,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  the  benevolent  affections.  Kind* 
■aaa  and  aflection  will  frequently  soften  the  most 
stage  and  obdurate  dispositions  among  man- 
kind ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  a  judicious 
and  universal  display  of  friendly  attentions  to- 
wards those  animals  which  occasionally  associ- 
ate with  man,  woukl  go  &r  to  counteract  their 
malevolent  propensities,  and  to  promote  their 
harmony  and  affection.  I  n^er  was  more  deliiht- 
ed  with  an  exhibition  of  animals  than  on  a  late 
oooasion,  when  Ibebeld  acal,a  Mrtf,  andamoiMs 
living  in  the  same  cage,  in  the  most  cordial  har- 
mony and  peace— «  &Bt  which  demonstrates  that 
the  strongest  antipathies  of  the  animal  tribea  may 
be  ovOTOome  by  the  care  and  attention  of  man. 
And  as  such  an  experiment  could  not  have 
been  attempted  with  success,  except  when  these 
animals  were  very  young,  it  shows  us  the  im- 
mense importance  of  an  earfy  attention  to  the 
training  of  our  youth  in  habits  of  kindness  and 
affection  towards  each  other,  and  of  humanity 
towards  every  sensitive  bemg ;  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  the  great  care  of  parents,  nurses,  and  ser- 
vants, to  counteract  the.^^  oppcoronee  of  ma- 
levolent dispositions  in  very  early  life,  however 
trivial  the  circumstances  in  which  such  disposi- 
tions are  manifested. 

The  &mous  Baron  Trendc,  when  confined  in 
hb  dungeon  in  Magdeburg,  had  so  tamed  a 
BMuse,  that  it  would  play  round  him,  and,  eat 
round  him,  and  eat  from  his  mouth.  When  he 
whistled,  it  wouM  come  and  jump  upon  his 
shoulder.  After  his  cruel  keepers  had  given' 
orders  that  he  shouU  be  deprived  of  its  society, 
and  had  actually  taken  it  away  blindfolded,  it 
found  its  way  back  again  to  the  door  of  bis  dun- 
geon, waited  the  hour  of  visitation,  when  the  door 
wouki  be  opened,  and  immediately  teetified  iu 
joy,  by  its  amic  leaping  between  his  legs.  This 
mouse  was  afterwards  carried  off,  and  put  into  a 

•  An  experiment  was  taitel7  exhibited,  bjr  the 
keeper  of  the  animals  In  the  Tower  of  Londoa, 
which  deaMmatratea,  that  even  the  tf«vr  is  oapable 
of  being  tamed,  and  rendered  susceptible  of  Mendly 
ftottnga  towania  nan. 


cage,  where  it  pined,  relnaed  aHanitwitBoe,  and, 
in  a  few  days,  was  found  dead.  "  In  this  small 
animal,''  says  the  Baron,  **  1  diaoovered  proofs 
of  inteUigenoe  loo  groat  to  mmbf  gain  belief. 
Were  I  to  write  them,  soefa  phikisphefs  as  aup- 
pose  man  alone  endowed  wkh  ^  power  off 
thought,  allowing  nothing  bat  what  ihay  call  is- 
stinet  in  animals,  wauld  proclaim  aae  a  fiibulous 
writer,  and  my  opinions  heieiodos  to  what  thsy 
suppose  sound  philoeophy."— A  neUeaMA  off 
France,  a  Goant  Lanaun,  was  condemned  to  a 
rigid  imprisonment/  Cut  off  firooa  all  human 
society,  and  aMowed  no  meana  of  diverting  hia 
aoliuide,  he  made  a  oompanion  of  a  tpider,  who 
had  spun  her  web  in  the  comer  of  his  ceU.  He 
at  length  femiliarized  her  so  far,  that  she  would 
come  upon  hia  hand,  and' eat  from  it  a  portion  of 
hia  food  which  be  gave  her.  The  jailer,  totally 
devokl  of  feeling,  thought  this  too  great  an  in- 
dulgence for  the  unfortimate  prisoner,  and  cruab* 
ed  the  spider  to  death. 

Mfunysuch  insianeesoouklbebrougfaiforwafd 
to  illustrate  the  afieetiea  of  the  infooor  tribef» 
and  their  capability  of  impcevemenc.  But  aU 
though  they  were  entirely  deatitnlo  of  aaentaJ 
qualitiea  and  aiectiona,  as  they  are  aenaitive  be* 
ings,  auaceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain,  the  truly 
benevolent  man  will  never  intentionally  inflict 
upon  them  unnecessary  pain,  and  far  iem  will 
he  ever  ei^y  a  savage  delight,  like  some  mon- 
sters in  human  shape,  in  beholding  them  writhing 
imder  the  agooiea  occasioned  by  barbarooa  treat- 
ment. He  will  feel  a  joy  in  their  comfort,  and 
will  endeavour  to  counteract  their  malignant 
propenaitiea,  and  to  train  then  up  in  those  ha- 
bits by  which  they  may  be^  rendered  useful  to 
man,. and  pleasing  to  ach  other.  Were  such  a 
kind  and  humane  disposition  towards  the  kmer 
animals  generally  to  prevail,  we  might  ulti- 
nuitely  expect  the  literal  accomplishment  of 
thoee  predictions  recorded  in  ancient  prophecy  x 
— "  In  that  day  will  I  make  a  covenant  for  them 
with  the  beasta  of  the  field,  and  with  the  fowla 
of  heaven,  and  with  the  creeping  thinga  of  the 
ground ;  and  I  will  break  the  bow  and  (he  sword, 
and  tlie  battle  out  of  the  earth,  and  will  make 
them  to  lie  down  aafely."  "  I  will  cause  the 
evil  beaats  to  cease  out  of  the  land,  and  they 
ahall  dwell  aafely  in  the  wiUemess,  and  sleep 
in  the  woods."  *<  The  wolf  shall  dwell  with 
the  lamb:  the  cow  and  the  bear  shall  feed  in 
one  pasture,  and  their  young  opes  shall  lie  down 
together;  the  aucking  child  shall  play  on  the 
bole  of  the  asp,  and  the  weaned  child  ahall  put 
his  hand  on  the  adder's  den.  They  shall  not 
hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy  mountain,  saith 
the  Lord." 

The  remarks  which  have  been  stated  in  this 
section,  in  reference  to  the  practical  influence 
of  the  principle  of  benevolence,  are  intended 
merely  as  a  few  inanlated  hints  in  regard  to  some 
of  the  modes  in  whidi  it  may  be  made  to  ope- 
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raia.  To  iltof  trat«  its  operation  in  dtttM,  mad 
to  trace  iti  progreM  in  all  ita  diveraified  bear* 
inga  and  ramificationa,  would  be,  to  write  a  Bod  j 
of  Practical  Morality,  which  would  fill  several 
▼olumes— a  work  which  is  atill  a  desideratum  in 
Christian  literature.  I  cannot  .conclude  this 
chapter  more  appropriately  than  with  the  fol« 
lowing  eicellent  passage,  extracted  from  Dr. 
Dwigbt*a  *<  System  of  Theology.*' 

*<  The  divine  law  is  wholly  included  in  two 
precepts :  Thou  thaU  lov€  tht  Ijtrd  1%  Qod 
tsiCfc  otf  %  Asot;  amd  Unf  neighbow  as  Vf^t^f, 
These  are  so  thort^  as  to  be  necessarily  included 
in  a  very  ahort  sentence;  so  uUeUi^t6<e,  as  to  be 
understood  by  every  moral  being  who  ia  capable 
of  comprehending  the  meaning  ^the  words  God 
and  neighbour ;  so  sofiiy  nmemhend  as  to  ren- 
der it  impossible  for  them  to  escape  from  our 
msmory,  unless  by  wanton,  criminal  negUgeoce 
of  ours;  and  so  soN^y  app&a&^  <o  wvyoam^ 
•  moral  osCton,  as  not  to  be  mistaken  unleea  throuffh 
indisposition  to  obey.  At  the  same  time,  o6em* 
•nee  totAcm  is  rsa<i«r«d^cr/Mti^  o6oioiM  ofutpsr^ 
fidd^  eoqf  to  every  mind  which  is  not  indisposed 
to  obey  them.  The  very  disposition  itself, 
if  sincere  and  entire,  is  either  entire  obedience, 


or  die  on&lling  means  of  that  eHemal  i 
by  which  the  obedience  is  in  some  case 
pleted.  Th9  diipo$UioK  to  obetf  »  oho  eon^tmoi 
to  a  mngU  qffte&an,  of  tht  homit  easily  distin- 
guished fromaU  other  affectiqna,  viz.  loot,  Zjonte, 
M»Hh  St,  PM\,i»  the  fvifiUmg^  the  law,  Tba 
humblest  and  most  ignorant  moral  creatures, 
therefore,  are  in  this  manner  eflkaciously  pre- 
served from  mistaking  their  duty. 

"  In  the  mean  time,  theee  Uoo  prootpiMf  not- 
withstanding their  brevity,  ore  so  ooii^eJhsnnoe 
as  to  indude  every  possiUe  action.  The  arch- 
angel is  not  raised  above  their  control,  nor  can 
any  action  of  his  eiceed  that  bound  which  they 
prescribe.  The  child  who  has  passed  the  verge 
of  moral  agency,  is  not  placed  beneath  their  re- 
gulatioo :  and  wtiatever  virtue  he  may  exercise^ 
IS  no  other  than  a  folfiUingof  their  reqoisitiooB« 
All  the  duties  whi<^  we  inomediately  owe  to 
GhKl,  to  our  fellow.Ksreatures,  and  to  ourselves, 
are,  by  these  precepts,  alike  comprehended  and 
required.  In  a  word,  endlessly  varied  as  moral 
action  may  be,  it  exists  in  no  form  or  instanco 
in  which  be  who  perfecdy  obeys  these  precepts 
will  not  have  done  his  duty,  and  will  not  find 
hiiMelf  justified  and  accepted  by  God.** 


CHAPTER  IIL 


OR  THE  MORAL  LAIT  AND  THE  RATIONAL  GROUNDS  ON  WBUCB  FTB  PRBCBPIB  ARB 

FORMED. 


Iir  the  preceding  chapters,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  illustrate  the  foundation  of  love  to  Qod,  from 
a  consideration  of  his  attributes,  and  the  rela- 
tions in  which  he  stands  to  his  creatures.  I 
have  also  illustrated  the  rational  grounds  of  love 
to  our  neighbour,  from  a  consideration  of  the 
natural  equality  of  mankind,  of  the  various  rela- 
tions in  which  they  stand  to  one  another,  and  of 
their  eternal  destination.  The  dismal  conse- 
quences which  would  result  from  a  total  subver- 
sion of  these  laws,  the  beneficial  efiects  which 
wouki  flow  from  their  univeraal  operation,  their 
a(^ication  to  the  inhabitants  of  othor  worlds, 
the  declarations  of  Scripture  on  this  sul^ect, 
and  the  various  modes  m  which  benevolence 
shoukl  display  its  activities,  have  also  been  the 
subject  of  consideration. 

The  two  principles  now  illustrated,  may  be 
considered  as  two  branches  proceeding  from  the 
aame  trunk,  and  spreading  into  difibrent  ramifi- 
cations. The  first  four  commandments  of  the 
moral  law  may  be  viewed  a*  flowing  from  the 
principle  of  love  to  Gkxi,  and  the  remaining 
ai»  as  ramifications  of  the  principle  of  benevo- 
,  or  lore  to  mui.    In  the  following  brief 


illustrations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the 
reaeonableneee  of  these  moral  laws  in  relation  to 
man,  from  a  consideration  of  the  misery  whidi 
would  necessarily  result  from  their  universal  > 
violation,  and  of  the  happiness  which  would 
flow  firom  universal  obedience  to  their  requi- 
sitions. 

These  laws  were  published  in. the  uMst  solemn 
manner,  to  the  assembled  tribes  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  of  Horeb.  While  Mount  Sinai  was 
shaking  to  its  centre,  and  smoking  like  a  furnace ; 
while  flames  of  fire  were  ascending  from  its 
summit,  and  thick  darkness  surrounding  iis 
base ;  while  thunden  were  >olling  in  douds 
above,  and  lightnings  flashing  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding gloom ;  and  while  the  earth  was  quak- 
ing all  around,  and  the  voice  of  a  trumpet  waxing 
louder  and  louder,— in  the  midst  of  this  solemn 
and  terrific  scene,  God  spake  the  commandments 
with  an  audible  articulate  voice,  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  trembling  multitude  assembled  round 
the  mountain.  A  combination  of  objects  and 
events  more  awfiil  and  impressive,  the  human 
mind  can  scarcely  conceive;  compared  with 
whkb,  the  pretended  pomp  of  Pagan  deitieii 
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rod,  are  Uune,  ndknhm,  aodproiMe ;  and  d«« 
▼•r,  peitepa,  tiaoe  Um  cwnrnwmciwwpt  of  dme, 
WM  such  astriking  acow  preaeoted  to  the  view 
of  any  of  tlw  inbabitanta  of  this  world.    The 
SMMrt  soleBHi  preparatiooa,  wore  made  for  thia 
dtrine  maniieBlalioD ;  the  people  of  Israel  were 
ooBuaanded   to  purify  tbemo^es  from  ererj 
mental  and  corporeal  pollatioiif  and  stricdj  eiw 
joiiied  to  keep  within  the  boundaries  marked  out 
for  them,  and  noC  to  rash  within  the  limits  as- 
aigned  to  these  awfiil  symbols  of  the  Deity.    An 
assemblage  of  celestial  beings,  from  another 
region  of  creation,  was  present  on  this  occasion, 
to  perform  important  services,  to  swell  the  gran^ 
dear  of  the  scene,  and  to  be  witness  of  the  impree- 
aive  transactions  of  that  solemn  day.*^     Moses 
was  appointed  as  a  temporary  mediator  between 
God  and  the  people,  lo  etplain  to  them  in  m'Mer 
terms  the  words  of  the  law,  and  the  further  inti> 
nations  of  the  divine  will.^   Tot  so  terrible  were 
the  symbols  of  the  present  Deity,  that  even 
Afoaes  was  appaHed,  and  saki,  "  I  exceedingly 
foar  and  quake.**    In  order  that  the  imprelsive 
words  which  were  uttered  on  that  day  might  not 
be  forgotten  in  fhture  generations,  they  were- 
written  on  tables  of  stone  with  the  finger  of  Qod, 
They  were  not  simply  drawn  on  a  plane,  like 
the  strokes  of  writing  upon  paper,  but  the  cha- 
racters were  tngraoedf  or  cut  out  of  (be  solid 
•tone,  so  that  they  codd  not  be  erased.    They 
were  not  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  or  even 
OB  wood,  but  on  sCsiis,  which  Is  a  moch  more 
Anable  material.    "  The  taUea  were  written 
upon  bkh  thtir  tUki,  on  the  one  side,  and  on  ■ 
the  other  were  they  written ;  and  the   tables 
were  the  work  of  God,  and  the  writing  was  the 
writing  of  God,  graven  upon  thq  tables.**!  This 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any 
thing  being  added  to  the  law,  or  taken  from  it. 
The  tables  were  two  in  iramber,  the  one  oontaii^ 
ing  the  precepts  which  incok»ite  love  to  God, 
and  the  other  contabing  those  w)iich  enjoin  the 
k>ve  of  our  neigfabonr.    These  laws,  thus  en- 
graven on  the  most  durable  materials,  were  de- 
posited in  the  roost  sacred  part  of  the  tabernacle, 
In  the  ark  of  the  covenant  tmderthe  mercy-seat. 
All  the  striking  drcnmstances,  now  mentioned, 
were  evidently  intended  to  proclaim  the  Majesty 
and  Grrandeor  of  the  Supreme  Legislator — the 
eioe}'.ency  and  perfoction  of  his  law— that  it  is 
the  eternal  and  unalterable  rule  of  rectitude — 

.  'Stephen  says,  that  tbe  Jews  "received  the  tew 
'^  the  dlspositton  of  angels.*'  Orotlas  observes, 
on  this  passage,  that  the  Greek  preposlUon  (sto) 


,  (disftunw  o^stan,) 

denotes  troops  of  angels  rangsd  In  mffitarr  order  t 
and  that  there  Is  a  referedsce  lo  Dent  xxxltt.  % 
**  The  Lord  earn*  AromStaMil,  end  rose  op  ftom  aeir 
tmto  them ;  he  shlned  forth  fitom  Mount  Parsa, 
and  became  wMh  ten  thousands  of  his  holronsst 
IhMahls  rtghthaad  wentaisnrlawfBrtham.*' 

«  Eatod.  zzxiL  «. 


that  it  is  of  perpatml  oUiglUQA  CB  ftll  tha  nhip. 
bitants  of  the  earth-^that  it  is  the  rale  of  aelion 
to  anpels  and  archangels,  and  to  all  other  moral 
intelligences,  as  weU  as  to  the  huasaa  rac^-' 
and  that  the  most  dreadful  consequences  must 
ensue  on  all  those  who  psraist  in  violating  ita 
righteous  precepts. 

The  proclamation  of  this  law  waa  prefoced 
by  these  words,  "  I  am  Jehovah  thy  God,** 
which  contain  a  ground  and  reason  for  our  obe- 
dience. They  evidently  imply,  that  he  is  the 
Self-existent  and  Eternal  Being  who  brought 
ths  vast  universe  into  existence,  who  ''  garnished 
the  heavens,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
earth,**  and  peopled  all  workis  with  their  inh»> 
bitants— that  bo  has  sovereign  suthority  to 
preecribe  a  rule  of  action  to  his  creatures-<-that 
he  knows  best  what  laws  are  requisite  to  pre- 
serve the  order  of  his  vast  empire,  and  to  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  intelligent  creation'  that 
he  is  the  former  of  our  bodies,  the  Father  of 
our  spirits,  and  the  director  of  all  the  movements 
of  nature  and  providence,  iirom  whose  unceasing 
agency  every  joy  proceeds— and  that  all  his  ro- 
gulations  and  arrangements  are  cakulated  to 
promote  the  present  and  everlasting  felicity  of 
all  rational  agents  that  submit  to  his  authority.-— 
That  these  laws  are  not  mere  acta  of  Diviaa 
Sovereignty,  but  founded  on  the  aatureof  thiagSt 
and  are  oaieulated  to  preserve  the  hanneny  and 
order  of  the  intelligent  universe,  wiU  appsar 
from  the  following  iUoatiatiQM  and  r«Mrka» 

TBB  ratsT  comiijnMmrr, 

Tlon  sAoft  Aoet  4is  e<^  gsds  if/brs  flMw 

All  the  commandments,  exoepi  tha  fonrtk 
and  fiAh,  are  expressed  in  a  M^afws  form  x  Bnl 
it  is  obvious,  that  every  negative  coaamand  in- 
chides  a  requisition  of  the  duty  which  is  opposed 
to  the  sin  forbkiden ;  and  those  which  are  potifios 
include  a  prohibition  of  tha  conduct  which  ia 
opposed  to  the  doty  required.  This  first  som- 
mandment,  therefore,  though  expressed  in  tha 
negative  form,  must  be  considei^Ml  as  iaaluding 
a  positive  injunction  to  love  God  with  all  oar 
hesrts,  to  offer  a  trHmte  of  supreoM  adoration 
to  hb  perfoctions,  and  to  exercise  the  gracss  of 
hope,  gratitude,  submission,  and  reveiunua. 
Having  abeady  considered  the  precept  in  this 
point  </  view,  (pp.  85^-96)  it  is  only  neceasary, 
m  this  place,  to  attend  for  a  Ktde,  tothen<(f«ries 
form  of  the  command.  Tli»  prahiUtien  contained 
in  this  precept  must  be  eensidered  as  eitspdinf 
not  only  to  Polytheism,  and  the  var^ona  objeeta 
of  worship  whieb  have  prevailed  iatbe  hsathsa 
wortd',  but  to  every  thing  which  fai  the  d^ant  ef 
car  supreme  affection  and  regard. 

It  is  a  dietau  ofedigfatsned  and  anpsqndkad 
reason,  that  the  Being  to  wheat  we  are  indshtsd 
for  oar  existence,  on  ^ 
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V6pMM|  whd  dmcte  tiM  nomiwiits  of tbeijitsni 
of  natural  who  daily  loada  at  wiih  his  benafits, 
and  on  whom  our  hopM  of  eternal  felicity  en-' 
Urely  depend— ahould  be  oontenplated  with  the 
moat  ardent  affection  and  gratitude,  regarded  as 
the  moet  eicellent  and  venerable  of  dl  beingg, 
and  reoognieed  as  the  Supreme  Legislator,  whwe 
laws  we  are  bound,  by  every  tie  of  gratitude,  to 
obey.  Wherever  such  sentiments  and  affections 
pervade  the  mind,  they  constitute  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  piety,  the  source  of  all  holy  obedience, 
and  the  foundation  of  aU  true  happiness.  Were 
they  universally  felt,  and  acted  upon  by  human 
bebgs,  the  Most  I£gh  Qod,  would  be  adored  in 
every  land,  his  image  would  be  impressed  on 
every  heart,  his  righteous  law  would  never  be 
violated,  grovelling  desires  and  affections  would 
be  eradicated,  and  our  world  would  be  transibrm- 
ed  into  an  abode  of  folicity,  where  joys  similar 
to  those  of  angels  would  succeed  to  scenes  of 
wretchedness  and  wo. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  the  unity  and  the 
attributes  of  ihedivine  Being  aie  not  rocognisod, 
and  where  other  objects  are  substituted  in  his 
place,  the  foundations  of  religion,  and  of  moral 
order  are  completely  subverted,  and  a  door  open- 
ed for  the  introduction  of  every  absurdity,  im- 
■lorality,  and  vile  abonunation,  that  can  de- 
grade a  rational  intelligence.  The  command 
under  consideration  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the 
divine  law  as  the  foundation  of  all  the  other  pre- 
cepts ;  and,  therefore,  wherever  it  is  violated,  or 
•ot  recognised,  a  regular  obedience  to  the  otlier 
■ubordinate  injunctions  of  religion  is  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  to  be  expected.  Were  its 
violation,  in  our  world,  complete  and  universal, 
tt  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  be  the  mise- 
fable  condition  of  human  beinp  in  their  social 
capacity.  To  its  general  violation,  may  be 
traced  all  the  evils  under  which  humanity  has 
groaned  in  every  age,  and  aU  the  depraved  paa- 
•ions,  and  shodiing  immoralities  which  now 
disfigure  the  aspect  of  the  moral  world. 

There  is  nothing  that  appears  more  prominent 
In  the  history  and  the  character  of  almost  eveiy 
nation  under  heaven,  than  an  infringement  of  thw 
frst  and  fundamental  law  of  the  Creator.  A 
rational  and  enlightened  mind,  on  the  first  ooo- 
.aideration  of  this  subject,  would  he  apt  to  sur- 
ndse,  that  such  a  law  is  almost  superfluous  and 
unnecessary.  There  is  such  an  Immense  dis- 
proportion between  a  Mock  of  marble,  or  a  crawl- 
ing reptile,  and  that  Being  who  supports  the 
system  of  universal  nature,  that  it  appears,  at 
frst  view,  next  to  impossible,  that  a  reasonable 
being  should  ever  become  so  stupid  and  degraded, 
•i  to  substitute  die  one  for  the  other,  and  to  offer 
Us  adorations  to  an  object  completely  devoid  of 
fife,  power,  and  intelligence.  Tel  experience 
teaches  us,  that  there  is  no  disposition  to  which 
the  human  mind  is  mora  prone  than  <*  to  depart 
tnm  ths  living  God,"  and  to  multiply  objects  of 


Idolatrous  worriiip.  ThiswiHappsir,ifwttalBf 
but  the  slightest  glance  of  the  objects  of  adocattsn 
which  have  prevailed,  and  which  stiii  prevail  in 
the  pagan  world. 

At  Otoe  period  of  the  world,  with  the  single  en- . 
ception  of  the  small  nation  of  the  Jews,  idolatry 
overspread  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  Andhow 
numerous  and  degrading  were  the  objects  whidi 
the  blinded  nations  adored !  We  aro  informed, 
by  Hesiod,  Varro,  and  odior  ancient  auUiorK, 
that  no  less  than  thirfy  thouaand  subordinate  di- 
vinities were  comprised  within  that  system  oi 
idolatiy  which  prevailed  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  had  both  celestial  and  terre^ 
tAal  deities.  They  assigned  peculiar  gods  t» 
the  fountains,  the  rivers,  the  hills,  the  mountains, 
the  lawns,  the  groves,  the  sea,  and  even  to  hell 
itselC  To  cities,  fields,  houses,  edifices,  fomi- 
Hes,  gates,  nuptial  chambers,  mairiagos,  births, 
deaths,  sepulchres,  trees,  and  gaidens,  they  also 
appropriated  distinct  and  peculiar  deities. 
Their  principal  etieatial  deities  were  Jupiter, 
Mars,  Mercury,  Apdlo,  Bacchus,  Venus,  Juno^ 
and  Minerva--their  tere$tnal,  Saturn,  Ceres, 
Diana,  Neptune,  Cybele,  Proserpine,  and  Pluto. 
Their  chief  idol  was  Jupiter,  whom  they  called 
the  father  of  gods  and  men ;  and  under  bis  an* 
tbority,  Neptune  had  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ssa, 
Juno,  of  the  airt  Cybele,  of  the  tarth,  and  Pluto, 
of  the  reahu  below,  Instea4.of  worshipping  dio 
Hvm^  and  immortal  God,  they  deified  a  hotx  of 
dead  fiwii,  called  heroes,  distinguished  for  nothing 
so  much,  as  for  murder ,.adultei7,  sodomy,  rapine, 
cruelty,  drunkenness,  and  all  kinds  of  debauchery. , 
To  such  contemptible  divinities,  splendid  temples 
were  erected,*  adorations  addressed,  costly  offers 
ings  presented,  and  rites  and  cereoBonies  perfbm^ 
ed,  subversive  of  every  principle  of  deoen^  and 
morality,  and  degrading  to  the  reason  and  tbn 
character  of  man.~A  system  of  idolatry  of  a 
similar  kind,  though  under  a  different  form,  pro- 
vailed  among  the  Egyptians.  The  meanest  and 
the  most  contemptiUe  objects — sheep,^cats,  buDs, 
dogs,  cows,  storks,  apes,  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey ;  wolves,  and  several  sorts  of  oxen, 
were  exalted  as  objects  of  adoration.  *'  If  yon 
go  into  Egypt,"  says  Lucian,  **  you  will  see 
Jupiter  with  the  face  of  a  ram,  Mercury  as  a 
fine  dogf  Pan,  is  become  9^  goat;  another  god  is 
IbUf  another  the  crocodile,  and  another  the  ape. 
There,  many  shaven  priests  gravely  tell  us,  that 
the  gods  being  afraid  of  the  rebellion  of  the  giants, 
assumed  these  shapes."  Each  city  and  district 
in  Egypt  entertained  a  peculiar  devotion  for 


*Tb«  temple  of  Dkma  at  JEMketMS.  has  been  air 
ways  admired  as  one  of  tbenoUest  pieces  of  arohl 
tectore  that  the  world  ever  produced.  It  was  4S8 
feet  Vmg,  MS  feet  broad,  and  supported  br  1S7  co- 
lumns or  marble  SO  feet  high;  S7  of  which  were 
beautlAillx  carved.  Dtodorus  Sicnlos  mentions, 
thst  the  rich  preeeaU  made  to  the  temple  of  il^oBe 
at  Delphos,  amounted  to  one  million  thrss  handred 
and  tluity  three  thousand  pounds. 
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•6ne  •niAal  or  other,  ai  the  object  of  Hi  adon^ 
tkm.  The  city  of  LentopoUi  worshipped  a  lion ; 
the  city  of  Meodez,  a  goat ;  MemphiB,  the  Apia ; 
■nd  the  people  at  the  lake  JifyrU,  adored  the 
crocodile.  Theee  animals  were  maintained,  in 
*or  near  their  temples,  with  delicate  meats; 
were  bathed,  anointed,  perfumed,  liad  beds  prO- 
pared  for  them ;  and  when  any  of  them  happen- 
ed to  die,  sumptuous  funenls  were  prepared  in 
boooor  of  the  god.  Of  aQ  these  animals,  the 
bidl,  .ApiSf  was  held  in  the  greatest  Teneration. 
Honours  <^  an  extraordinary  kind  were  conferred 
on  him  while  he  lived,  and  his  death  ga?e  rise 
to  a  general  mourning. 

Such  was  the  abominabld  idolatry  that  prevaiV* 
ed  even  among  the  most  enlightened  nations  of 
antiquity.  They  changed  the  glory  of  the  incoiw 
mptibte  Ood  into  "  the  sttnilitude  of  an  ox  that 
eateth  grass,'*  and  into  images  made  like  to  cor- 
ruptible man  and  to  birds,  and  to  fbur-iboted 
beasts,  and  creeping  things.  And  if  the  Egyp- 
tians, tho  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  who  are 
d^inguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world  for  their 
improvements  in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  had  so  far  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the 
God  of  heaven,  we  may  rest  assured  that  the 
surrounding  nations  were  sunk  still  farther  into 
the  pollutions  of  idolatry  and  of  mental  debase^ 
mont.  The  Phenicians,  the  Syrians,  the  Ga- 
naanites,  the  Ohaldeans  and  Babylonians,  the 
Arabians,  the  Scythians,  the  Ethiopians,  and 
the  Carthaginians,  the  ancient  Gauls,  Germans, 
and  Britons,  were,  if  possible,  more  deeply  de* 
based ;  and  mingled  with  their  idolatrous  rites, 
many  cruel,  obscenb^  and  vile  abominations.-^ 
Such  is  still  the  morai  and  religious  debasement, 
even  in  modem  times,  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
nations  which  dwell  upcMi  the  earth.  Even  the 
Hindoos,  the  Birmans,  the  Chinese,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Japanese,  though  ranked  among  the  most 
polished  nations  of  the  heathen  world,  are  sunk 
into  the  grossest  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and 
■re  found  perpetrating,  in  their  religious  wor^ip, 
deeds  revolting  to  humanity,  and  stained  with 
horrid  cruelty  and  injusiicok 

The  moral  effects  which  were  produced  by  a 
departure  from  this  fundamental  law  of  the  Crea- 
tor, were  such  as  correspond  with  the  abomina- 
tions of  that  religious  system  which  was  adopt- 
ed. Man  is  an  imitative  being ;  and  he  gene- 
rally imitates  the  actions  of  those  whom  he 
eonceives  to  be  plac«d  in  a  superior  rank  and 
atatjon.  When,  therefore,  the  gods  were  intro- 
duced to  his  view,  as  swollen  with  pride,  mad 
with  rage,  fired  with  revenge,  inflamed  with  lust, 
engaged  in  wars,  battles,  and  contests,  delight- 
ing in  scenes  of  blood  and  rapine,  in  hatred  and 
notual  contentions,  and  in  all  kinds  of  riot  and 
debauchery,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  such 
passions  and  crimes  wouU  be  imitated  by  their 
Minded  votaries.  Aooordingly  we  fbd,  that 
•Bch  vicef  taivenaUy  prevailed,  omi  aiftong  the 


politest  nations  of  antiquity;  and  some  of  their 
sacred  rites,  solemnized  in  honour  of  their  godsg 
were  so  bestial  and  shoddng,  as  to  excite  horror 
in  every  mind  possessed  of  the  least  sense  of  do* 
cency  and  virtue.  They  gkvied  in  the  desolation 
and  destruction  of  neighbouring  natioi^.  To 
conquer,  and  oppress,  and  enslave  their  fellow- 
men,  and  to  aggrandize  themselves  by  slaughter 
and  rapine,  was  the  great  object  of  their  ambl* 
tion.  The  law  of  kindness  and  of  universal 
benevetence  was  trampled  under  foot,  and  even 
the  common  dictates  of  humanity,  equity,  and 
justice,  were  set  at  defiance.  But  this  was  noC 
aD — Idolatry  soon  besan  to  instigate  its  votariea 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  most  revdting  and  im* 
natural  cmettief.  Dreadful  tortures  were  in* 
flicted  on  their  bodies,  to  appease  their  offended 
deities ;  human  victims,  in  vast  numbers,  were  . 
sacrificed,  and  even  their  infants  and  little  chil- 
dren were  thrown  into  the  flames,  as  an  offerin| 
to  the  idol  which  they  adored* 

The  Mexicans  were  accustomed  to  treat  j^ein* 
■elves  with  the  most  inhuman  austerities,  think* 
ing  that  the  diabolical  rage  of  their  deitiea 
would  be  appeased  by  human  blood.  **  It  makes 
one  shudder,"  says  Clavigero, "  to  read  the  aos* 
terities  which  they  practised  upon  themseIveS| 
either  in  atonement  for  their  transgressions,  or 
in  preparation  for  their  fbstivaU.  They  manned 
their  flesh  as  if  it  had  been  insensible,  and  let 
their  blood  run  in  such  profusion,  as  if  it  had  ^ 
been  a  superfluous  fluid  in  the  bodyt  They' 
pierced  themselves  with  the  sharpest  spines  of 
tlte  aloe,  and  bored  several  parts  of  their  bodies, 
particularly  their  ears,  lips,  tongues,  and  the  &t 
of  their  arms  and  legs.**  The  priests  of  Baal* 
we  are  toki,  in  the  iKHik  of  Kings,  "  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  and  lancets,  till  the  blood 
gushed  out  upon  them.**  When  the  Carthagip* 
nians  were  vanquished  by  Agatbocles,  king  of 
SicHy,  they  conceii^ed  that  their  god,  Jupiter  La* 
tialis  was  displeased  with  their  conduct.  In 
order  to  appease  him,  and  propitiate  his  favouri 
they  sacrificed  to  him,  at  once,  two  hundred  som 
of  thefirst  noblemen  of  their  state.  On  the  al- 
tars of  Mexico,  twenty  ihoutand  hiunan  beings 
are  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  every  year ;  and 
Jifty  thotaand  were*annuaily  offered  up  in  the  v^ 
rious  parts  of  that  empire,  accompanied  with  cir* 
cumstances  of  such  dreadful  cruelty  and  horrori 
as  makes  us  shudder  at  the  recital.  In  Hindos- 
tan,  even  at  the  present  day,  several  thousands 
of  women  are  annually  burned  on  the  funeral 
piles  of  their  deceased  husbands,  as  victims  to 
the  religion  they  profess ;  besides  multitudes  of 
other  human  victims,  which  are  crushed  to  death 
under  the  wheels  of  that  infernal  engine  which 
supports  the  idol.  Juggernaut.  ,  Were  the  ono 
hundredth  part  of  the  abominations  which  hav« 
been  perpetrated  under  the  system  of  idolatry, 
"in  those  countries  where  it  has  prevailed,  to  be 
fully  detailed,  it  woukl  exhibit  a  picture  of  de- 
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pnitkf  tad  of  lafflnMl  •imej,  At  whiob  UmImi- 
nan  nund  would  ■hriok  btok  with  horror ;  and 
would  Ibrm  a  atrikiag  commeDtary  on  the 
divine  dodaration,  thai  *<  the  dark  plaoea  of 
the  earth  are  faU  of  tfie  hahitatiooa  of  hcNrid 


It  appcan,  then,  that  a  Tiolalioo  of  the  6rtt 
preoept  4tf  the  moral  law  ia  the  greatest  crine  of 
which  a  rational  creature  can  be  guilty ;  for  it  is 
the  aourceof  all  the  other  crimee  which  have  en- 
tailed wretcbedaeu  on  mankind,  and  strewed  the 
narth  with  devastation  and  carnage.  It  is  n 
eomprehensive  summary  of  wickedness ;  which 
inolttdes  pride,  fcleehood,  blasphemy,  maKcnity, 
xebeUion,  hatred  of  moral  eioeUence,  and  the 
basest  ingratitude  towards  Him  from  whom  we 
derivad  our  being,  and  on  whom  we  depend  fer 
nil  our  enjoyments.  It  is  a  crime  which,  abovn 
all  others,  has  a  tendency  to  <(«grads  the  charao* 
tor  of  man ;  for  where  it  abounds,  the  human 
mind  is  sunk  into  the  lowest  state,  both  of  moral 
and  of  intellectual  debasement.  What  a  pitiful 
and  humiliating  sight  is  it,  and  what  emotions 
of  astonishmant  must  it  eiciie  in  the  mind  V  an 
aichangel,  to  beboU  a  rational  and  immortal  in- 
talligence  cutting  down  an  oak  m  the  forest,  burn- 
ing partof  it  in  the  6re,bakiM  bread,  and  roasts 
ing  fled)  upon  its  embers,  and  forming  the  residue 
af  it  into  an  idol,  falling  down  and  wwshippinc  it, 
and  aayiog,  "Deliver  me,  for  thou  art  my  Ood  1"^ 
And  when  we  behold  the  same  degraded  mortal 
saeH6cing  the  children  of  his  own  Dowels  before 
this  stump  of  a  tree,  can  we  refrain  from  exclaim- 
ing, in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  "  Be 


nfahed,  O  ye  heavens,  at  this ;  and  be  ye  horri- 
I4y  afraid  .***  Were  idolatryio  become  tmiocrsol 
in  the  world,  there  is  no  crime,  no  species  of 
cnielty,  no  moral  abomination  within  the  com- 
pass of  the  hunmn  heart  to  devise,  but  wouU 
•eon  be  perpetrated  without  a  blush,  in  the  open 
laoe  of  day.  Had  not  God,  in  his  mercy,  com- 
municated a  revelation  of  his  will,  in  order  to 
counteract  the  influenoe  of  Pagan  theobgy, — 
instead  of  ooUivating  the  powers  of  our  minds, 
and  expanding  our  conception  of  the  Almighty, 
by  a  contemplation  of  his  ivord  and  works,  we 
might,  at  this  moment,  have  been  sunk  into  the 
kmest  depths  of  moral  degradation,  been  prostrat- 
ing ourselvse,  in  adoration,  before  a  stupkl  oz  or 
a  bkxrk  of  marble,  and  sacrificing  our  sons  and 
daughters  to  an  infernal  Moloch.  It  is  one  of 
the  glories  of  Revelation,  and  a  strong  proof  of  its 
divine  origin,  that  all  its  promises  and  threaten- 
ings,  its  admonitions  and  reproofs,  its  doctrines, 
its  laws  and  ordinances,  are  directly  opposed  to 
*every  idolatrous  prmctioe ;  and  that  there  is  not  a 
single  iastanee  in  which  the  least  oountenance  ia 
given  to  any  of  the  abominations  of  the  Pagan 


we  are  in  little  dangar  af  rilipsbm 
into  the  practioes  to  which  Ihave  now  advertsar 
But  idolatry  is  not  confined  to  the  adoration  of 
Pagan  divinities :  it  has  it  ssat  in  every  heart 
where  God  is  banished  from  the  thoughts,  mmI 
where  pride,  ambition,  and  avarice  occupr  the 
highest  place.  "  GooifousMet,'*  oran  inoriinatn 
love  of  wealth,  is  declared  by  the  Apostle  Paul  Id 
be  '^uUiatryf*  and  such  mental  kkilatry,  thoadh 
more  refined  than  that  of  the  heathen  world,  Is 
ahnost  equaify  abhorrent  to  the  Divine  Being,  and 
equally  subversive  of  the  gnnd  principles  of 
Christian  morality.  If  the  aoqubiuon  of  weaMi 
and  riches  be  the  constant  and  mprmnt  aim  of 
ai^  individual,  Mammon  is  the  god  whom  hn 
regularly  worships,  and  the  God  of  heaven  isd^ 
throned  firom  his  seat  in  the  affections.  8«ek 
moral  effects  as  the  following  are  the  natural 
results  of  this  species  of  idolatry :  It  steeb  the 
heart  against  every  benevolent  and  generous 
•motion ;  it  shuts  the  ears  to  the  criee  of  the 
poor  and  needy ;  it  engenders  cheating,  falseboody 
and  deceit ;  it  prevents  the  man  in  ^Hwm  it  pr^ 
dominates  from  exerting  his  active  powers,  and 
firom  contributing  of  his  wealth  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind ;  it  chains  down  his  nobln 
&cultiei  to  the  objects  of  time  and  eenae;  it  leads 
him  to  love  and  to  serve  himself  more  than  tha 
Creator ;  it  wraps  him  np  in  selfishness,  and  an 
indifference  to  the  concerns  of  all  other  beings ; 
it  destroys  the  principles  of  equity  and  justice ;  St 
blunts  thie  feelings  of  humanity  and  compamion ; 
and  prevents  him  fixxn  attending  tothesalvatioB 
of  bis  soul,  and  firom  looking  at  those  things  which 
are  unseen  and  eternal.  And  in  every  otlier  case 
whero  a  similar  principle  boUs  the  soprema 
seat  m  the  afiections,  siinifaur  effects  will  be  pro- 
duced. 

TBS  SSCOiri)  COMMAlTDiaHT. 

Thou  •hali  not  nuAi  unto  thuai^  graven  tmays, 
nor  astjf  Ukenem  of  tmy  tkatg  that  ia  tn  AeamU 
abovo,orthatUmthoeanhhenottth,ortkati»m 
tht  UHttert  under  the  earth  :  thou  ^uUt  not  bom 
down  tkjfeey  to  thenit  nor  oerve  them, 

The,^rM  commandment,  which  I  havo  illostrat- 
ed  above,  respects  the  obfeet  of  our  worship ;  for- 
bidding us  to  substitute  any  other  being  in  the 
room  of  God,  or  to  offer  it  that  homage  which  ii 
due  to  the  eternal  Jehovah.  This  second  ood- 
mandment  respects  the  manner  in  which  he  is  tn 
be  worshipped.  And  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  Divine  Being  is  to  be  contemplated 
and  adored,  it  b  expremly  dedared,  that  no  tm* 
age  nor  repntentetim  of  this  inoomprehenatbla 
is  at  any  time,  or  on  any  account,  to  bn 


In  the  proasnt  age,  and  In  the  ommlry  in  which 


formed.    This  command,  like  the  former,  michi 
at  first  sight  appear  to  be  unneoesoaiy,  if  ma 


afanost  imivenal  praetiee  of  mankkid  had  nol . 
langht  t»  that  tbera  is  ao  diipcaitisB  which  tha 
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Iran&n  totnd  is  nore  ipt  to  iodul^,  than  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  the  inruible  Divinity  vritbin 
the  range  of  our  senses,  and  to  contemplate  him 
as  such  a  one  as  ourselves.  The  necessitj  of 
this  injunction,  its  reasonaUoness,  and  the  folly 
and  absurdity  of  the  practice  against  which  it  is 
directed,  wiU  appear  from  the  following  ccosideiw 
ations. 

The  Divine  Being  fills  the  immensity  of  space 
with  his  presence,  and  to  his  essence  we  can  set 
no  bounds.  He  inhabited  eternity,  before  the 
earth  or  the  heavens  were  brought  into  existence, 
rejoicing  in  the  contemplation  of  his  own  excel- 
lences, and  in  the  future  effects  of  hu  power  and 
benevolence.  He  is  a  spiritual  uncompounded 
substance,  and  consequently  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes,  and  impalpable  to  every  other  organ  of 
•ensation.  His  omnipotence  neither  man  nor 
angel  can  scan,  nor  can  they  explore  the  depths 
of  his  wisdom  and  inteDigence.  When  universal 
silence  and  solitude  reigned  throughout  the  in- 
Aiite  void— when  not  a  sound  was  heaid  nor  an 
oligect  seen  within  the  immeasurable  extent  of 
boundless  space— at  his  command,  worlds,  nume- 
rous as  the  sand«  started  into  being.  Thousands 
of  suns  diffused  their  splendours  Uireugh  the  re- 
gions of  immensity ;  the  ponderous  masses  of 
the  planetary  globes  were  launched  into  existence, 
and  impelled  in  their  rapid  courses  through  the 
Ay ;  their  sur&ces  were  adorned  with  resplen- 
dent beauties,  and  replenished  with  myriads  of 
delighted  inhabitants.  The  seraphim  and  tho 
cbenibim  began  to  chant  their  hymns  of  praise, 
and  "  shoutMl  for  joy'*  when  they  beheld  new 
worlds  emerging  from  the  voids  of  space.  Life, 
motion,  activity,  beauty,  grandeur,  splendid  illu- 
mination, and  rapturous  joy,  among  unnumbered 
intelligences,  burst  upon  the  view,  where  a  little 
before  nothing  appeved  but  one  immense,  dark, 
and  cheerless  void.  And  ever  since  duration 
began  to  be  measured,  either  in  heaven  or  on 
earth,  by  the  revolutions  of  celestial  orbs,  the 
same  omnipotent  energy  has  been  incessantly 
exerted  in  directing  the  movements  of  all  worlds 
and  systems,  and  in  upholding  them  in  their 
vast  career.  Of  a  being  invested  with  attributes 
so  glorious  and  inoomprehensiblo,  with  power 
so  astonishing  in  its  effects,  with  goodness  so 
boundless,  and  with  wisdom  so  unsearchable, 
what  image  or  representation  can  possibly  be 
ibrroed  whidi  will  not  tend  to  contract  our  con- 
ceptions, and  to  debase  the  character  of  the  infi- 
nite and  eternal  Mind !  "  To  whom  will  ye 
liken  me,  or  shall  I  be  equal,  saith  the  Holt 

When  a  person  of  dignity  and  of  respectabilitv 
of  character  is  eariccUtirtd,  and  associated  witn 
objects  and  circumstances  that  are  mean,  ridicu- 
Inus,  and  grotesque,  it  has  a  tendency  to  degrade 
his  character,  and  to  lessen  our  veneration.  For 
the  respect  we  entertain  for  any  individual  is 
firaaded  on  the  view  we  take  of  him  in  all  the 
12 


aspects  in  which  he  may  be  contemplatad.  For 
a  similar  reason,  every  attempt  to  represent  the 
Divine  Majes^  by  sensible  images,  must  have  a 
tendency  to  narrow  our  conceptions  of  his  glory, 
to  debase  his  character,  and  to  lessen  our  reve- 
rence and  esteem.  What  possible  similitude 
can  there  be  between  that  mighty  beiM,  who  bj 
his  word  lighted  up  the  sun,  and  diffused  tea 
thousands  of  such  immense  luminaries  through 
the  regions  of  creation,  whose  hand  wields  the 
pknets,  and  rolls  them  through  the  tracts  of 
immensity;  between  him  who  "  meteth  out  the 
heavens  with  a  span,  and  holds  the  ocean  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand,"  and  the  most  resplendent 
image  that  was  ever  formed  by  human  hands ! 
Even  the  sun  himself,  with  all  his  immensity  of 
splendour,  although  our  minds  were  expanded  to 
comprehend  his  vast  magnificence,  would  ibrm 
but  a  poor  and  pitiful  image  of  Him,  whoso 
breath  has  kindled  tep  thousand  times  ten  thou- 
sand suns.  How  mwrh  less  can  a  blodi  of  mar- 
ble or  a  stupid  ox  adumbrate  the  glories  of  the 
King  eternal,  immortal,  and  'invisible !  It  will 
doubtless  redound  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  the 
human  character,  in  every  region  of  the  universe 
where  it  is  known,  that  ever  such  an  impious 
attempt  was  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  our  de- 
generate worid,  as  to  compare  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  GJod  to  an  image  made  like  to  cofw 
ruptible  man.  Wherever  such  attempts  have 
been  made,  there  we  beliold  human  nature  in  its 
lowest  state  of  debasement  ;  the  intellectual 
faculties  darkened,  bewildered,  and  degraded  ; 
the  moral  powers  perverted  and  deprav^  ;  gro- 
velling affections  predominating  over  the  dictates 
of  reason,  and  diabolical  passions  raging  without 
control.  Hence,  too,  the  debasing  temiency  of 
all  those  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
introduce  into  the  Ghrisiian  church,  pictures  and 
images,  to  represent  '*  The  invisible  things  of 
Qod ,"  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer.  For, 
wherever  such  praciices  prevail,  the  minds  of 
men  will  generally  be  found  to  entertain  the 
grossest  conceptions  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of 
the  solemn  realities  of  religion. 

But  the  principal  reason  why  any  representa- 
tion of  Grod  is  expressly  forbidden  in  this  com- 
mandment, is,  that  whenever  such  a  practice 
commencos,  it  infallibly  ends  in  adoring  tho 
image  iUdf^  instead  of  the  ci^td  it  was  intended 
to  represent.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  breach  of 
this  commandment  neoessarily  and  uniformly 
leads  to  a  breach  of  the  first.  Notwithstanding 
the  shock  which  the  human  mind  appears  to  have 
received  by  the  fall,  it  is  altogether  inconceivable, 
that  any  tribe  of  mankind  should  have  been  so  ' 
debased  and  brutalixed,  as,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  mistake  a  crocodile,  or  the  stump  of  a  tree, 
however  beautifully  carved,  for  the  Creator  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Such  objects  appear  to  have 
been  first  used  as  tymbaU  or  represenUtions  of 
the  Deity,  in  order  to  assist  the  mind  in  forming 

«5 
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4  eooeeptiot)  of  his  invisible  attributes.  But  as 
Ihoy  had  a  direct  tendency  to  debase  the  mind, 
and  to  obscure  the  i^ory  of  the  Divinity,  in  pro- 
eess  of  time  they  began  to  be  regarded  by  the 
ignorant  multitude  as  the  very  go<u  themselvesi 
which  they  were  at  first  intended  to  represent ; 
and  tliat  tribute  of  adoration  was  paid  to  the 
mfmbol  itself,  which  was  originally  intended  to 
be  given  to  tho  invisible  God,  through  this  sensi- 
ble medium.  And,  when  we  coniemplaie  kings 
ftnd  princes,  poets  and  philosophers,  heroes  and 
lages,  "  young  men  and  virgins,  old  men  and 
children,"  whole  provinces,  nations,  and  conti- 
nenu,  prostrating  themselves  before  the  shrine  of 
Cuch  despicable  and  aborobable  idols,  and  the 
idea  of  the  troe  God  almost  banished  from  the 
world,  we  have  reason  to  feel  ashamed,  and  to 
be  deeply  humbled,  that  we  belong  to  a  race  of 
intelligences  that  have  thus  so  grossly  prostituted 
their  rational  and  moral  powers. 

The  only  nahtnd  image  or  representatioB  of 
Qod  which  is  set  before  us  for  our  cootemplatioo, 
is,  ^e  boundless  universe  which  his  hands  have 
formed ;  and  his  mora<  image  is  displayed  in  the 
laws  which  he  has  published,  in  the  movements 
of  hb  providence,  and  in  the  (kce  of  Jesus  Christ 
his  Son,  who  is  "  the  image  of  the  invisible  Ghxl, 
and  the  brightness  of  hb  glory.**  All  these  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Divine  Majesty,  we  are  command- 
ed to  study,  to  contemplate,  aiid  admire ;  and  it 
is  essentially  requisite  in  order  to  our  acquiring 
correct  and  comprehensive  views  of  the  ol:^ect  (3* 
our  adoration,  that  no  one  of  these  dbplays  of  the 
Divinity  should  be  overlooked,  or  thrown  into 
the  shade.  There  are  some  Christians,  who 
imagine  they  may  acquire  a  competent  know^ 
ledge  of  the  chsjucler  of  GKxl,  although  they 
should  never  spend  a  single  moment  in  contem- 
plating his  perfections  as  dbplayed  in  hb  vbible 
works.  In  regard  to  such,  I  hesitate  not  to  aA> 
firm,  that  they  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  idolaten, 
and  remain  wilful  idolaters,  contented  with  the 
most  badequate  and  grovelling  conceptions  of 
the  Deity,  so  long  as  they  refuse  to  contemplate, 
with  fixed  attention,  and  with  intelligence,  the 
operations  of  his  hands.  If  a  man*s  ideas  never 
extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  visible  horixon, 
or  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  in  which  he 
resides,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  over- 
looked the  most  striking  displays  of  divine  wis- 
dom and  goodness  within  these  bounds — his  con- 
ceptions of  tliR  Divine  Being  himself,  will  nearly 
correspond  with  the  conceptions  he  forms  of  his 
works.  If  his  views  be  even  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  globe  on  which  he  dwells,  his  con- 
ceptions of  God  will  still  be  grovelling,  distorted, 
and  imperfect.  And,  therefore,  the  idea  which 
such  an  individual  forms  to  himself  of  God,  may 
be  inferior  to  that  which  is  due  to  one  of  the 
higher  orders  of  created  intelligences.  And,  if 
so,  he  has  only  an  image  of  a  creature  in  hb 
mind|  insroad  of  a  comprehensive  coneeptioo  of 


the  (xreat  Creator.  We  hatt  too  I 
to  believe,  that  there  are  multilndeB  io  the  rrii- 
gioos  world,  who  pass  for  enlightened  GhriatMiia, 
whose  ideas  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  uni- 
verse do  not  rise  beyond  the  oonc^ons  we 
ought  to  form  of  the  powers  and  ccpacities  of 
G^>riel  the  archangel,  or  of  one  of  the  higbcct 
order  of  the  seraphim. 

We  can  never  expect,  firon  the  vert  nature  of 
things,  to  be  able  to  explore  the  depths  of  Jeho- 
vah's essence,  or  to  coniptebeiid  the  whole  range 
of  hb  dominions  and  government.    But,  a  laifd 
portion  x>f  hb  operatioDS  lies  open  to  our  inspeo* 
tion ;  and  it  is  firom  an  enlightened  oooteoipla- 
tion  of  what  b  presented  to  our  view  in  the  visi- 
ble universe,  that  we  are  to  form  ourcoacepliaos 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  Eternal  Mind.    For,  it 
may  be  admitted  as  an  axiom,  both  in  natural 
and  revealed  theology,  that  o«r  eomctpiwm  of 
Qod  win  neorhf  cmrt&pvnd  teith  tht  inmoeptiom 
we  aoquin  oftht  naimro  and  eaieiU  rfhia  opera* 
tUnu.    In  the  imiverse  around  us,  we  perceive 
an  image  of  hb  infinity,  in  so  iu-  as  a  finite 
and  material  existence  ^an  admnbrate  the  attri- 
butes of  an  Infinite  and  Invisible  Existence, 
When  we  Kft  our  eyes  towanb  the  midnight  sky, 
we  behold  a  thousand  suns  diffusing  their  splen- 
doura  fhNn  regions  of  space  immeasnnbly  dis- 
tant.    When  we  apply   a  telescope   to  any 
portion  of  thb  vast  concave,  we  perceive  tboo- 
sands  more  which  the  unasbted  eye  cannot 
discern.    When  we   increase  the  magnifying 
powers  of  the  instrmnent,  we  descry  numeroufl 
orbs  of  light,  stretching  still  &rther  into  the  un- 
fathomable depths  of  space ;  so  that  there  appear 
no  limits  to  the  scene  of  creating  power.    When 
the  eye  of  reason  penetrates  beyond  all  that  ia 
visible  through  the  most  powerful  telescopes,  it 
contemplates  a  boundless  region  teeming  with 
other  resplendent  suns  and  systems,  whose  nam* 
her  and  magnificence  overwhehn  the  hnagiM- 
tion ;  so  that  no  limit  can  be  set  to  the  excursiont 
of  the  intellect  when  it  wings  its  flight  over  the 
wide  empire  of  Jehovah.    Over  dl  thb  tast 
assemblage  of  material  splendour,  over  its  move- 
ments, and  over  all  the  diversified  ranks  of  intel- 
Ugence  it  supports,  Qod  eternally  and  unchange- 
ably presides.    He  is  an  Jf^flmU  Being ;-— and 
in  thb  immense  universe  which  he  has  opened 
to  our  view,  he  has  given  us  an  image  of  hb 
Infinity,  which  corresponds  with  the  perfections 
which  the  inspired  writers  ascribe  to  him'—and 
without  a  contemplation  of  which,  the  mind  must 
have  a  very  unworthy  and  circumscribed  idea  of 
the  attributes  of  the  Eternal  Mind.    Even  in 
many  of  the  objects  which  surround  us  in  this 
lower  world,  we  percerve  an  image  of  the  infinity 
<^  the   Creator — particularly  in    those    living 
worlds  which  are  contained  in  a  few  drops  of 
water,  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  times  smaller 
than  the  least  grain  of  nnd.->«>To  the  ccnteayia- 
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tion  of  toch  olqaett  w  tre  diractod  bgr  Gtod 
hitnsalf,  ia  order  to  acquire  an  impre«ire  riew 
of  his  chftrmcter  and  operations.  "  hid  up  your 
«y«s  on  high,  and  behold  who  bath  created  ineae 
orbs,  that  bringeth  out  their  hoet  by  number :  he 
callelh  them  all  by  names,  by  the  greatness  of 
h'm  might,  tor  that  he  is  strong  in  power.'' — 
And,  the  prophets,  when  reasoning  against  idol- 
atry, present  us  with  a  train  of  tlMught  similar 
lo  that  to  which  I  have  now  adverted.  They 
describe  the  Almighty  as  <<  sitting  on  the  circle 
oT  the  heavens,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
as  grasshoppers  in  hb  sight."  They  represent 
him  as  "  measuring  tho  waters  in  the  hollow  of 
his  hand,  weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  and 
jnetuig  oiUthe  kocmen$  wih  aipa»— before  whom 
all  nations  are  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket,  and  are 
counted  to  him  less  than  nothing  and  vanity." 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  the  duty  of  contem- 
plating the  image  of  God  as  impressed  upon  his 
works,  should  be  so  much  overlooked  by  the 
great  body  of  the  Christian  world,  notwithstand- 
ing the  obvious  reasonableness  of  this  duty,  and 
the  pointed  injunctions  in  relation  to  it  which 
are  reiterated  in  every  department  of  the  word  of 
Qod.  It  is  still  more  strange,  that  the  instruc- 
tions of  many  religious  teachers  have  a  tendency 
to  dissuade  Christians  fi-om  engaging  in  this  duty, 
by  the  (bolish  conurasts  they  attempt  to  draw  be* 
tween  the  word  and  the  works  of  Qod ;  so  that 
the  great  mass  ci  Christians  are  left  to  remain 
half  idolaters  for  want  of  those  expansive  concep- 
tions of  Grod  which  ft  knowledge  of  his  works  is 
calculated  to  produce. 

It  is  nim  most  unaccountable,  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  and  of  Revelation,  that  the  wil- 
ful neglect  of  this  duty  should  never  be  account- 
ed either  as  a  sin,  or  as  a  want  of  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  the  M^esty  of  heaven.  We 
have  known  persons  rebuked,  and  even  excluded 
from  a  Christian  Church,  for  holding  a  metaphy- 
sical sentiment  different  from  their  breliiren  re- 
specting the  divine  plans  and  decrees ;  but  we 
never  heard  of  an  individual  being  either  re- 
proved or  admonished  by  a  Christian  society, 
for  neglecting  to  contemplate  the  character  of 
God  as  displayed  in  his  works,  although  he  had 
lived  fifty  years  amidst  the  magnificence  of 
creation,  a6d  had  ac(|uired  little  more  knowledge 
of  his  Creator,  from  this  source,  than  the  oi 
whioh  browses  on,the  grass.  Tet,  to  this  m^glect 
isto be  imputed  a  great  proportion  of  those  gro- 
velling eonoepUons,  superstitious  notions,  and 
dtalofted  views  of  the  doctrines  of  religion  whioh 
•tin  disgrace  the  Christian  world.  This  fact  if 
slill  more  imaccountable,  when  we  consider  that 
a  knowledge  of  the  abstnmtiee  and  technioali^ 
ties  of  seisaoe  is  not  requisite  in  order  to  the ' 
perfonnanee  of  this  duty.  It  reqoiree  only  the 
•ye  of  sense,  of  reason,  and  of  devotion  lo  be  di- 
rected to  ttie  sosM  of  divine  ofMratiaa  within  as, 
■MarMBdus,aad  tobeoocwkuiali^fixodoetb* 


object  we  oontemplate,  in  order  to  appredato 
the  perfections  and  the  glory  of  the  ever  present 
Deity.  Although  there  were  no  other  striking 
objects  around  us,  the  single  fiust  of  the  apparent 
revolution  of  the  celestial  concave,  with  all  its 
magnificent  orbs,  around  the  earth  eveiy  twenty- 
four  hours,  is  sufficient  to  overpower  the  mind  of 
every  rational  observer  with  admiration  and 
wonder,  if  his  attention  were  seriously  directed 
to  it  only  for  a  single  hour.  The  ideas  of  ma- 
jesty, of  grandeur,  and  of  omnipotent  energy 
which  this  single  circumstance  is  calculated  to 
inspire,  are  suNch  as  irresistibly  to  lead  the  mind 
to  the  contempUition  of  a  Being  whose  perfections 
are  incomprehensible,  and  whose  ways  are  past 
finding  out.  Tet,  I  believe,  it  way  be  affirmed 
with  truth,  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  Chris- 
tian workl  are  ignorant  that  such  a  &ct  exists  ;* 
such  is  the  indifl^rence  and  the  apathy  with  which 
many  religionists  view  the  woiiderfiil  works  of 
God. 

It  was  chiefly  owbg  to  such  criminal  inatteiH 
tion  to  tlie  displays  of  the  Divine  Character  in 
the  vrorks  of  creation,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Pagan  worM  plunged  themselves  into  all  the 
absurdities  and  abominations  of  idolatry.  *<  For 
the  invisible  things  of  God,  even  his  eternal  power 
and  godhead,  are  clearly  seen  in  the  things  that 
are  inade,"  if  men  would  but  open  their  eyes« 
and  exercise  their  powers  of  intelligence.  <*  The 
heavens  declare  the  gk>ry  of  Jeho^ ,"  they  de» 
clare  it  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 
<'  There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
▼nice  is  not  heard :  their  line  is  gone  out  through 
idl  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the 
worW." 

**  In  reason's  ear  they  all  njoice. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice ; 
Forever  singing,  as  they  shine. 
*  The  hand  that  made  us  la  divine.'** 

But  the  Heathen  world  did  not  listen  to  the  in- 
structions thus  conveyed,  nor  dkl  they  apply 
their  understandingjs,  as  they  ought  to  have  dime, 
to  trace  the  invisible  things  of  God,  from  the  visi- 
ble displays  of  his  character  and  perfections,  in 
the  universe  around  them.  "  They  became  vain 
in  their  imaginations,  and  thuir  foolish  hearts 
were  darkened ;  and  professing  themselves  to  be 
wise,  they  became  fools."  While  "  the  harp 
and  the  viol,  the  tabret,  the  pipe,  and  the  wum 
were  in  their  feasts,  they  regarded  not  the  wo4b 
of  the  Lord,  nor  considered  the  operations  of  hii 
hands."  **  Wherefore  they  were  given  up  by  God 
to  indulge"  in  vile  affections,  and  "  to  worship 
and  serve  the  creature  rather  than  the  Creator, 
who  is  blessed  for  ever."    And,  even  under  the 

*  Here  I  refer  slmplj  to  the  ttpparent  motion  of 
the  hemvens—teavlng  every  one  to  form  his  own 
optatonastothe  other  altemaUve— the  motion  of  the 
eartli.  In  either  case  the  mind  is  overpowered  with 
Ideas  of  grandeur  and  of  Almighty  power.  See  this 
topic  more  paxtlculariy  iUustrated  in  *'  Chrlsu  Phllo- 
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CbriaUtn  dnpeimtioo,  we  have  too  much  reasoQ 
lo  fetr,  that  efiocta  ■omewbat  analogous  to  thef e 
have  been  produced,  and  a  tpeciee  of  mental  idol- 
atry practised  by  thousands  who  have  professed 
the  religion  of  Jesus;  owing  to  their  inattention 
to  the  visible  operations  of  Jeho^rah,  and  to  their 
not  connecting  them  with  the  displays  of  bis 
character  and  agency  as  exhibited  in  the  revela- 
tions of  his  word. 

THE  THIRD    COMMA  ir]>lfXirr. 

Thou  thait  not  takethename  oftht  Lord  thy  God 
in  vain. 

The  name  of  any  person  is  that  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  other  individuals.  Whatever 
word  is  employed  to  distinguish  any  objocti 
m'hether  animate  or  inanimate,  is  its  name.  In 
like  manner,  the  Narne  of  Gfod  is  that  by  which 
he  is  distinguished  from  all  other  beings.  It  in- 
cludes those  terma  which  express  his  nature  and 
character,  as  Jehavak — those  titl^  by  which  his 
relation  to  his  creation  is  designated,  as  *'  The 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,— The  Father  of 
niercies, — The  God  of  sahration,'*  &c. — the  at* 
irUniUB  of  which  he  is  possessed,  as  his  Eternity, 
Omnipotence,  Holiness,  Justice,  &c.— the  work» 
which  he  has  exhibited  in  heaven  and  on  earth— 
the  movements  of  his  PrmndencBj  and  the  itstw- 
laHonM  of  his  word.  By  every  one  of  these,  the 
character  of  Grod  Is  distinguished  from  that  of 
all  other  beings  in  the  universe.  In  relation  to 
this  name  or  character  of  the  Divine  Being,  it  is 
solemnly  conmianded  that  *'  we  are  not  to  take  it 
i^  vain,**— that  is,  we  are  not  to  use  any  of  the 
titles  or  designations  of  the  Divine  Majesty,  for 
trifling,  vain,  or  evil  purposes  ;  nor  are  we  to 
treat  any  displays  of  his  character  with  levity, 
prdanenees,  or  irreverence. 

We  violate  this  command,  when  we  use  the 
name  of  (3od,  in  common  discourse,  in  alight  and 
irreverent  manner,  when  we  interlard  our  con- 
versations with  unnecessary  oaths  and  assevera- 
tions in  which  this  name  is  inu^uoed ;  when  we 
■wear  to  what  we  know  to  be  false,  or  when  we 
multiply  oaths  in  reference  to  vain  and  trifling 
concerns ;  when  we  imprecate  curses  and  dam- 
nation on  our  felbw-creatores ;  when  we  ap- 
pcxiach  God  in  prayer,  without  those  feelings  of 
reverence  and  awe,  which  his  perfections  de- 
mand ;  when  we  swear  by  any  object  b  heaven 
or  m  earth,  or  by  the  false  deities  of  the  heathen 
world ;  when  we  treat  bis  wonderfiil  works  with 
indifference  or  contempt ;  when  we  endeavour  to 
caricature,  and  misrepresent  them,  or  attempt  to 
throw  a  veil  over  their  gfory ;  when  we  insinuate 
that  his  most  glorious  and  magniflcient  works 
were  made  for  no  end,  or  (or  no  end  worthy  of 
that  infinite  wiadom  and  intelligence  by  whidi 
they  were  contrived ;  when  we  overlook  or  deny 
the  Divine  Agency,  which  is  displayed  in  the 
operationa  of  nature ;  when  we  murmur  md  re- 


pine at  his  moral  dispeosatioBi,  or  trvat  A0 
mighty  movemenU  of  his  providence,  whether 
in  ancient  or  in  modem  times,  with  a  spirit  of 
levity,  with  ridicule,  or  with  contempt ;  when  we 
treat  the  revelations  of  the  Bible  with  indifierence 
or  with  scorn  ;  when  we  make  the  declarations  of 
that  book,  which  unfokls  to  us  the  sublime  and 
adorable  character  of  Jehovah,  the  subject  of  mer- 
riment and  jest;  when  we  endeavoar  to  throw 
upon  them  contempt  and  ridicule,  with  the  view 
of  tmderminiog  their  divine  authority  ;  and  when 
we  sneer  at  the  puUieand  private  worship  of  God, 
and  at  the  ordinances  which  he  hath  appointed. 
—In  all  these  and  many  other  ways,  the  name  c£ 
(Sod  is  profaned,  his  character  reproached,  and 
that  retMtrence  of  the  Divine  Being,  which  is  the 
foundation  of  ail  religion  and  moral  order,  under- 
mined and  subverted. 

When  the  name  or  the  titles  by  which  a  fellow- 
mortal  is  dbtinguished,  are  made  the  subject  of 
banter  and  ridicule  in  every  conqtany,  when  they 
are  brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an 
edge  to  a  sarcastic  sneer ;  and  when  his  employ- 
ments and  the  works  he  has  constructed  are  con- 
temned, and  associated  with  every  thing  that  is 
mean  and  degrading ;  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  tow 
estimation  in  which  be  is  hekl  by  the  individual 
who  does  so,  and  has  a  tendency  to  debase  his 
character  in  the  eyes  of  others.  On  the  same 
principle,  the  profanation  of  the  name  of  God,  has 
an  evklent  tendency  to  lessen  our  admiration  of 
the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  to  banish  from  the 
mind  every  sentiment  of  veneration  and  rev^ 
rence.  The  man  who  can  deliberately  violate 
this  command,  firom  day  to  day,— 4hus  oflTering  a 
continual  insult  to  his  Maker — proclaims  to  all 
around,  that  he  has  no  emotions  of  reverence  and 
affection  towards  that  Almighty  Being,  whoed 
power  upholds  the  febric  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
who  dispenses  life  and  death  to  whoanaeever  he 
pleases.  *'  He  s'tretcheth  out  his  hand  against 
God,  and  strenglheneth  himself  against  the  Al- 
mighty.'* He  prodaisM  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  pride,  enmity,  rebellion,  and  irreverence, 
are  deeply  seated  in  his  heart,  and  that "  the  feaf 
of  God,**  and  the  solemnities  of  a  future  judg- 
nsent  "  are  not  before  his  eyes.** 

Were  the  violation  of  this  kw  tebeeome  im»- 
verso/  among  men— the  name  of  Ck)d,  among  all 
ranks,  ages,  and  conditions  of  life,  wouU  be  as* 
sociated,  not  only  with  every  trifling  disoooran 
and  altercation,  but  with  every  species  of  rtbakl* 
ry  and  obscenity.  The  hsping  babe  wonk)  be 
Unght  to  iasuk  that  Misfaty  Being,  from  wboM 
it  so  lately  derived  its  exBtence ;  and  the  man  of 
hoary  hairs,  even  in  the  agonies  of  death,  would 
pass  intothe  eternal  state,  imprecating  the  ven* 
geance  of  his  Maker.  All  reverence  for  Jeh^vab^ 
wouki,  of  course,  be  banished  from  society ;  ■» 
temples  would  be  ereoted  to  his  hoAour ;  no  silent 
adorations  of  the  heart  wouki  asoend  to  his  thfone  ; 
Mvssrtwoiikl  he  paid;  so  forma  of  worship  a^ 
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pofaitad ;  no trftote of Uianksginng  tndgratkado 
would  be  offered  to  his  iuinie,^>ut  the  voice  of 
profiuiity  and  of  execration,  among  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  the  young  and  the  old,  in  every 
•octal  intercourse,  and  in  every  transaction, 
would  resound  throughout  all  lands.  No  motives 
to  excite  to  moral  action,  would  be  derived  firom 
the  autliority  and  the  omnipresence  of  Grod,  and 
from  a  consideration  of  his  future  retributions ; 
for  his  character  would  be  reproached,  and  his 
autiiority  trampled  under  foot  by  all  people. 
**  They  would  set  their  mouths  against  the  hea- 
vens in  their  blasphemous  talk,"  and  they  would 
•ay, "  How  doth  Qod  know,  and  is  there  know- 
ledge in  the  Most  High?**  *'  What  is  th6  Al- 
mighty that  we  should  serve  him,  and  what  profit 
shall  we  have,  if  we  pray  unto  him?**  **  The 
Lord  doth  not  see,  neither  doth  the  God  of  Jacob 
regard  us.**  His  wonderful  works  would  either 
be  nveriooked,  or  treated  with  contempt,  or  as- 
cribed to  the  blind  operation  of  chance  or  of  &te. 
They  would  be  represented  as  accomplishing  no 
end,  as  displaying  no  wisdom,  and  as  controlled 
bj  no  intelligent  agency.  Their  apparent  irre- 
gularities ami  defects  would  be  magnified,  and 
expatiated  upon  with  diabolical  delist ;  while 
the  glorious  evidences  they  exhibit  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  beneficence  would  be  thrown  com- 
pletely into  the  shade.  The  dispenaltions  of  his 
providence  would  be  viewed  as  an  inextricable 
maze,  without  order  or  design,  directed  by  chance, 
and  by  the  ever^varying  caprice  of  human  beings. 
His  venerable  word  would  universally  become 
the  suliyect  of  merringwnt  and  laughter,— a  topic 
for  the  exercise  of  ribaldry  and  ridicule,  and  a 
theme  for  enlivening  the  unhallowed  song  of  the 
drunkard.  The  most  solemn  scenes  whidi  it  dis- 
plays, and  its  most  joyful  and  alarming  declara- 
tions, would  be  equally  treated  with  lerity  and 
contempt.— Such  are  some  of  the  impious  prac- 
tices, and  horrible  efi*ects  which  would  follow,  if 
the  name  of  Jehovah  were  universally  profaned. 
The  vttrj  name  of  religion  would  be  blotted  out 
from  the  earth,  iu  forms  abolished,  its  sanctions 
disregarded,  its  laws  violated,  virtue  and  piety 
annihilated,  the  flood-gales  of  every  evil  burst 
open,  and  moral  order  entirely  subverted. 

On  the  other  hand,  universal  reverence  of  the 
name  and  character  of  God  would  lead  to  the 
practice  of  all  the  duties  of  piety  and  morality. 
The  Most  High  would  be  recognised  with  senti- 
ments of  veneration  at  all  times;  and  the  silent 
adorations  of  the  heart  would  flow  out  towards 
him  in  all  places ;  in  the  house,  and  in  the  street, 
in  the  bosom  of  the  forest,  and  in  the  fertile  plain, 
in  the  city,  and  in  the  wilderness,  under  the 
•hades  of  night,  and  amidst  tfie  s|Jendours  of  day. 
In  every  place,  temples  would  be  erected  for  his 
worship,  halldujahs  of  praise  wouM  ascend,  and 
**  incense  and  a  pure  offering**  be  presented  to 
his  name.  With  reverence  and  godly  fear,  widi 
Mpansive  views  of  bis  magnificence  and  glory, 


with  emotions  of  affbction  and  of  awe  wotild  his 
worshippers  approach  him  in  prayer,  in  praise,  in 
contemplation,  and  in  all  the  services  of  his  sanc- 
tuary. The  whole  earth  would  be  oocsecrated 
as  one  grand  temple,  from  which  a  grateful  ho- 
mage would  atcenid  from  the  hearts  and  from  th« 
lips  of  millions  of  devout  worshippers,  in  all 
places,  firom  the  rising  to  tbe  setting  sun.  In 
the  domestic  circle,  in  the  social  club,  in  th« 
convivial  meeting,  in  the  streets,  in  « the  high 
places  of  the  city,**  in  the  public  walks^  in  thn 
councils  of  the  nations,  and  in  every  other  inter- 
course of  huooan  beings,  the  name  of  Ghkl  would 
never  be  mentioned  nor  his  character  al  hided  to, 
but  with  feelings  of  profound  and  reverential  awe. 
His  works  would  be  Contemplated  with  adaiir»> 
tinn,  with  reverence,  and  with  gratitude,  as  pn^ 
claiming  tbe  gtory  of  his  kingdom,  the  depths  of 
his  wisdom,  and  the  extent  of  bis  power.  Hit 
mighty  movements  among  the  nations  would  be 
re^rded  with  submission  and  reverence,  as  ac- 
complishing the  etemiH  purposes  of  his  will,  hnd 
his  holy  word  wouM  be  perused  by  all  classes  of 
men  with  aflTection  and  delight,  as  the  oracle 
which  proclaims  the  gfories  of  his  natore  and  the 
excellenoe  of  his  laws,  the  blessings  of  bis  salva- 
tion; and  the  path  which  conducts  to  eternal  fbli- 
city  in  the  life  to  come.  Sudb  are  aome  of  the 
delightful  effects  which  wooki  folk»w,  were  a  sen- 
timent of  profound  reverence  to  pervade  the 
whole  mass  of  human  beings ;— and  oorrespond- 
ing  sentunenu  of  love  and  aff*eciion  for  each  other, 
would  be  tbo  necessary  and  unceasing  accom- 
paniments of  respect  and  veneration  for  their 
common  ParenL 

THZ  FOUmTH  COKBCARPmnT. 

"iZememAer  (kt  Sabbath  dtuf,  to  fceep  U  holy. 
Sis  dagft  $haU  thau  laboWf  and  do  aU  thy 
toark;  bid  the aeventh day  i* tha  Sabbaihqftho 
LardtJ^  God,"  fc 

This  commandment  obriously  enjoins  the 
setting  apart  of  one  day  in  seven,  as  a  day  of  rest 
from  worldly  labour,  and  as  a  portion  of  time-  to 
be  devoted  to  the  devotional  exercises  of  religion, 
and  particularly  to  the  public  worship  of  Ghd. 
It  was  given  forth,  not  merely  to  display  the 
Sovereignty  of  the  Lawgiver ;  but  to  promote 
both  the  sensitive  and  the  intellectual  enjoyment 
of  man.  "  The  Sabbath,**  says  our  Saviour, 
**  was  made  ybr  moHj  and  not  man  for  the  Sab- 
bath.** 

It  was  made  for  man,  in  the  Jlrtl  place,  as  m 
day  of  rest.  In  this  point  of  view,  it  is  a  most 
wise  and  merciful  appointment,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  present  condition  of  mankind,  aa 
doomed  to  labour,  and  toil,  and  to  the  endurance 
of  many  sorrows.  When  we  reflect  on  the  ty- 
rannical dispositions  wtiidi  prevail  an«xig  mu»- 
kind,  on  the  poweriul  influence  of  avarice  ever 
the  hunMa  mind,  and  on  the  almost  total  absence 
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(^beiitTolfliiM&nd  ooiiip«»ioiitow«rdi  faffiBrtiif 
humanity,  wherever  tucb  disposiiioiM  predorow 
Date,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  wiadoro  and  be- 
nevolence of  the  Creator,  in  the  appointment  of 
a  weekly  jubilee  for  the  rest  and  refreshment  of 
laboorers  spent  with  toil.  On  this  day,  the  mae- 
ler  hai  an  opportunity  of  divesting  hie  mind  of 
worldly  cares  and  ansiettes,  the  servant  of  ob- 
taining liberty  and  respite  from  his  toilsome  em- 
ployments ;  and  labourers  of  every  class,  of  en- 
joying repose  in  the  bosom  of  their  £imilies. 
Such,  however,  are  the  avaricious  dispositions, 
and  the  contracted  views  of  a  great  proportion  of 
mankind,  that  they  are  apt  to  regard  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Sabbath  as  an  obstruction  to  the  ad- 
vaooeoMnt  of  their  worldly  interests.  They  will 
calculate  how  much  labour  has  been  lost  by  the 
rest  of  one  day  in  seven,  and  how  much  wealth 
might  have  been  gained,  had  the  Sabbath  not  in- 
tervened to  iBterru|H  their  employments.  But 
all  such  selfish  calculations,  even  in  a  worldly 
point  of  view,  proceed  on  the  principles  of  a 
narrow  and  short-sighted  policy.  We  know  by 
experience,  that,  on  the  six  d^s  out  of  seven 
appointed  for  labour,  all  the  operations  requisite 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  fiekis,  and  for  the  manu- 
facture of  every  usefiil  article  for  the  comfort  of 
mankind,  can  be  performed  with  ease,  and  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  any  class  of  men.  And 
what  more  could  be  accomplished,  although  the 
Sabbath  were  converted  into  a  day  of  labour  7 
Were  tliis  violation  of  the  divine  command  to 
become  universal,  it  might  be  shown  that,  instead 
of  producing  an  increase  of  wealth,  it  would  in- 
fallibly produce  an  increase  of  toil  and  mis^ 
in  relation  to  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  without 
any  corresponding  pecuniary  compensation.  The 
labouring  class  at  present  receive  little  more  wa- 
ges than  is  barely  sufficient  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  If  their  physical  strength  would 
permit  them  to  work  eighteen  hours  a  day,  m- 
stead  of  twelve,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  that,  in  a 
very  short  tim«,  the  work  of  eighteen  hours  would 
be  demanded  by  their  employers  for  the  price  of 
twelve — particularly  in  all  cases  where  a  suffix 
cient  number  of  labourers  can  be  easily  obtained. 
In  like  manner,  were  the  Sabbath  to  be  used  as  a 
day  of  labour,  the  wages  of  seven  days  would 
soon  be  reduced  to  what  is  now  given  for  the  la- 
bour of  six.  In  the  first  instance,  indeed,  before 
such  a  change  was  thoroughly  effected,  the  la- 
bouring part  of  the  community  would  acquire  a 
seventh  part  more  wages  every  week  than  they 
did  before ;  and  men  unaccustomed  to  reflection, 
and  who  never  look  beyond  a  present  temporary 
advantage,  would  imagme  that  they  had  acquured 
a  new  resource  for  increasing  their  worldly  gain. 
But,  in  a  very  short  time,  when  the  affairs  of  the 
social  state  were  brought  to  a  certain  equilibri- 
um, they  wouM  be  miserably  undeceived ;  and 
the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath,  instead  of  bringing 
along  with  it  an  increase  of  wealth,  woukl  carry 


in  its  train  an  increase  oflaboor^r-ftOOBdnse^as* 
ries  of  toilsome  and  unremitting  exertions,  whic& 
would  waste  their  animal  powers,  cut  short  th« 
years  of  their  BK>rtaI  existences, "  make  their 
Uves  bitter  with  hard  bondage,'*  and  deprive  them 
of  some  qf  the  sweetest  enjoyments  which  they 
now  possess. 

And  as  the  sabbath  was  appointed  for  the  real 
of  man,  so  it  was  also  intended  as  a  season  of 
repose  for  the  vt^trwr  mimnU  which  labour  for 
our  profit,  «  The  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Lord  thy  GKxl ;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do  any 
work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy 
manservant,  nor  thy  nuiidservant,  nor  (Ay  oottie, 
nor  the  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates.*  This 
injunction  exhibits  the  compassionate  care  and 
tenderness  of  the  Creator  in  a  very  amiaUe  and 
impressive  point  of  view.  It  shows  us,  that  tha 
enjoyments  of  the  fowest  ranks  of  sensitive  exis- 
tence are  not  beneath  his  notice  and  regard.  As 
he  knew  what  degree  of  relaxation  was  necessary 
for  the  comfort  of  the  labouring  animals,  and  as 
he  foresaw  that  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  man 
woukl  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of  their  due  re- 
pose, so  he  has  secured  to  then,  by  a  law  which 
Is  tocootinue  in  force  sokmg  as  the  earth  en* 
dures,  the  rest  of  one  day  in  seven  in  common 
with  ibeir  proprietors  and  superiors.  And  this 
privilege  they  will  undmibtmlly  enjoy  bereaRer, 
in  a  Boore  Eminent  degree  than  they  have  yet 
done,  when  man  himseBf  shall  be  induced  to  pay 
a  more  cordial  and  unreserved  obedience  to  this 
divine  precept,— >when  "  he  shall  call  the  Sab- 
bath a  delight,  and  thfc  holy  of  the  Lord  honour- 
aMe." 

Again,  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  for  man,  as  o 
maaonfvr  pitnuroooUedidfii  andr^gunuamtem^ 
fladmt,  *<  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it 
hoijf."  Amidst  the  numerous  cares  and  laborious 
employments  of  human  life,  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  the  mind,  for  any  lengdi  of  time,  on  the  divine 
glory,  as  displayed  in  the  works  of  creation,  on 
the  important  facts  and  doctrines  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  on  the  srand  realities  (^the  life  to  come. 
And,  therefore,  if  the  labouring  classes  enjoyed  no 
regular  season  of  repose  for  serious  reflection, 
and  religious  instruction,  the  objects  of  religion 
would  soon  be  entirly  neglected,  and  the  impres- 
sion of  a  future  world  evanish  from  the  mind. 
But  in  the  wise  arrangements  of  the  beneficent 
Creator,  an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  all  ranks  of 
men  for  cultivating  their  moral  and  intellectual 
powers,  and  for  directing  them  to  the  study  and 
contemplation  of  the  most  glorious  and  interesting 
objects.  As  the  Sabbath  was  originally  institut- 
ed as  a  sacred  memorial  of  the  finishing  of  the 
work  of  creation,  so  it  is  obvious  that  Uiecoi>- 
templation  of  the  fabric  of  the  universe,  and  of 
the  perfections  of  its  Almighty  Author  therein 
displayed,  ought  to  form  one  part  of  the  exercisen 
of  this  holy  day  ;  and,  consequently,  that  illustr»- 
tions  of  this  subject  ought  to  be  frequently  broo^ 
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Man  the  view  of  Um  mind  in  thoie  diiooartM 
which  are  deliTered  in  the  aaeemblies  of  the 
nmte.  Since  the  reierencea  to  tbie  subject, 
throughout  the  whole  of  divine  rerelation,  are  so 
frequent  and  so  explicit,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
Creator  intended  that  this  amazing  work  of  his 
should  be  contemplated  with  admiration,  and 
make  a  deep  and  reverential  impression  upon 
ererj  mind.  To  call  to  remembrance  a  period 
when  there  was  no  terraqueous  globe,  no  sun, 
nor  moon,  nor  planeU,  nor  starry  firaiament,  when 
darkness  and  inanity  reigned  throughout  the  infi- 
nite void— 4o  listen  to  the  voice  of  G^od  resound- 
ing through  the  regions  of  boundless  n>ace,  '*  lbt 
THKRE  BB  LioHT;  and  light  was** — to  behoU 
ten  thousands  of  spacious  suns  instantly  lighted 
np  at  bis  command— to  trace  the  mighty  masses 
of  the  planetary  worids  projected  from  the  hand  of 
Omnipotence,  and  running  their  ample  circuits 
with  a  rapkUty  which  orerwhelmi  our  concep- 
tion*—to  contemplate  the  gk>be  on  which  we 
stand  emerging  fiom  darkness  and  confusion  to 
light  and  order ;  adorned  with  dhrersified  scenes 
of  beauty  and  of  sublimity, with  mountains,  and 
plains,  with  rivers,  and  seas,  and  oceans ;  and 
with  every  variety  of  shade  and  colour ;  cheered 
with  the  melody  of  the  Ibathered  songsters,  and 
with  the  voice  of  man,  the  image  of  his  Maker, 
where  a  little  before  eternal  silence  had  prevailed, 
—to  reflect  on  the  Almighty  energy,  the  bound- 
less intelligence,  and  the  overflowing  beneficence 
displayed  in  this  amazing  scene  has  a  tendency 
to  elevate  and  expand  the  faculties  of  the  human 
mind,  and  to  excite  emotions  of  reverence  and 
adoration  of  the  omnipotent  Creator.  This  is  a 
work  which  the  eternal  Jehovah  evidently  intend- 
ed to  be  hdd  in  everlasting  remembrance,  by  man 
mi  earth,  and  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  heaven- 
ly regions.  It  is  the  mirror  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  natural  image  of  the  invisible  God  ;  and  it 
forms  the  growdwork  of  all  those  moral  dis- 
pensations towards  his  intelligent  oftpring, 
which  will  run  parallel  with  eternity  itself.  And, 
therefore,  to  overlook  this  subject  in  the  exercises 
ef  the  Sabbath,  is  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  glories 
of  the  Deity,  to  disregard  the  admonitions  of  his 
word,  and  to  contemn  one  of  the  roost  magnifi- 
cent and  astonishing  displays  of  Divine  perfec- 
tion. "  By  the  word  of  Jehovah  were  the  hea- 
vens made,  and  all  the  host  of  them,  by  the  breath 
of  his  mouth.  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the 
sea  together  as  an  heap,  he  layeth  up  the  depth 
in  storehouses.  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord ; 
let  aft  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in  awe 
of  him.  For  he  spake,  and  it  was  done,  he  com- 
manded, and  it  stood  &st." 

This  is  a  coounand  whidi  never  was  abrogat- 
ed, and  which  never  can  be  abrogated  in  relation 
to  any  intelligent  beings,  so  long  as  the  Creator 
exists,  and  so  long  as  the  universe  remains  as  a 
memorial  of  his  power  and  intelligence.  Thoee 
■acred  songs  which  are  recorded  is  scripturt  for 


directing  the  train  of  our  devotional  exercises, 
are  foil  of  this  subject,  and  contain  specimen^  of 
elevated  sentiments,  of  sublime  devotion,  incom- 
parably superior  to  what  is  to  be  found  in  any 
other  record,  whether  ancient  or  modern.*  But 
man,  whoee  unhallowed  hand  pollutes  and  de> 
grades  every  portion  of  revelation  which  he  at- 
tempts to  improve,  has  either  endeavoured  to 
set  aside  the  litoral  and  sublime  reforenees  of 
these  divine  composition*,  or  to  substituto  in 
their  place  the  vague  and  extravagant  foncies 
of  weak  and  injiMiicious  minds,  for  directing 
the  devotional  exercises  of  Christian  churches.f 
As  the  book  of  GKnI  is  the  only  correct  standard 
of  religious  worship,  so  our  devotional  exercises 
both  in  public  and  m  private,  ought  to  be  chiefly, 
ifnot  solely,  directed  by  the  exMq;>le8  of  devo- 
tion contained  in  the  inspired  writings,  which 
are  caksulated  to  reguhUe  and  enliven  the  pious 
exercises  of  men  of  every  ase  and  of  every  oime.  • 
But,  the  celebration  of  £e  work  of  creation  is 
not  the  only,  nor  the  principal  exercise  to  which 
we  are  called  on  the  Christian  sabbath.  Had 
man  continued  in  primeval  innocence,  this  would 
probably  have  constituted  his  chief  empbyment. 
But  he  is  now  called  to  celebrate,  in  conjunction 
with  this  exercise,  a  most  glorious  deliverance 
from  sin  and  misery,  effected  by  the  Redeemer 
of  mankind.  And,  for  this  reason,  the  Sabbath 
has  been  changed  from  the  seventh  to  the  jfrsf 
day  of  the  week,  in  memorial  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  when  be  was  "  declared  to  be  the  Son 


*  See  particularly  Psalms  8, 18, 10, 89.  88, 65,  «e, 

68,74,  89,  tS,  09,  94,  09.  06, 100,  104,  107,  lU,  188,  186, 
180,  14S,  146, 147,  148,  fto.  4te. 

t  I  here  allude  to  several  collections  of  Hymns 
which  have  been  Introduced  Into  the  public  worship 
ofChrlstlan  societies— many  of  which,  contain  anam> 
l>er  of  vagoe  and  injudicious  sentiments,  and  extrava- 
gant fancies,  while  they  entirely  omit  many  of  those 
subjects  on  which  the  inspired  writers  delight  to  ex* 
patiate.  This  position  could  easly  be  illusirated  by 
abundance  of  examples,  were  it  expedient  in  this 
place.  I  am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  praises  of  the 
Christian  church  ought  to  be  celebrated  in  ScriptuTB- 
ton«tia^0— that  seleaions  for  this  purpose  should 
be  made  from  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and 
the  New  Testament  wrlierB,  which  shall  embody 
every  sentiment  expressed  In  the  original,  without 
gloss  or  comment,  and  be  as  nearly  ss  possible  In 
the  very  wonts  of  Scripture.  This  has  been  partly 
elT^ted  In  many  of  ilte  Psalms  contained  in  metrical 
version,  used  in  the  Scottish  Church,  in  which  sim- 
plicity, and  sublimity,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
original;  are  beautifully  exemplifled.  In  this  case 
there  would  be  no  need  for  a  separate  hjmn-book 
for  Baptists,  Methodists,  Independents,  Presb]rteri- 
ans,  and  Episcopalians.  But,  when  a  poet  takes  sn 
insulated  passage  of  Scripture,  and  spins  out  a  doK- 
en  stanaas  about  it,  he  vaxy  interweare,  and  most 
frequently  does,  as  many  fimcies  of  his  ovm  as  ho 

gleasea  Were  the  ideas  contained  in  certain  hymns 
)  Iw  painted  on  canvass,  they  would  represent,  ei- 
ther a  congeries  of  clouds  and  mists,  or  a  group  of  dis- 
torted and  unnatural  objects.  And  why  should  such 
vague  &ncies,  and  Injudicious  representations,  be 
imposed  on  a  (Christian  assembly  t  What  a  disgrace 
is  thrown  upon  Christianity,  when  the  dllTsrent  secU 
of  Christians  cannot  cordially  join  together  to  the 
•am$  tfon^  of  thanksgiving  uid  praise  to  tbeir  com- 
mon Fatherand  Loral 
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of  Qod  with  power.**  In  thi«  ddiveraae*,  u 
in  Um  firat  creation,  a  Tariety  of  the  grmndest 
and  OKMt  intereeting  objecu  is  preeent^  to  onr 
view :— The  Son  of  God  manifested  in  the  floeh 
—the  moral  image  of  the  innsible  Creator  em- 
bodied in  a  human  form,  disptaTing  erery  hea- 
venly dispotitioB,  and  erery  divine  nrtoe,  per- 
forming a  serine  of  the  most  astonishing  and  bene- 
ficent mirades,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
hearing  to  the  deaf,  nMking  the  lame  man  leap 
as  a  hart,  and  the  tongue  of  the  dumb  to  sing,  re- 
storing the  inAnriated  maniac  to  the  exercise  of 
reason,  commanding  diseases  to  fly  at  the  signal 
of  a  tonch,  recalling  departed  spirits  from  the  in- 
visible world,  raismg  the  dead  to  life,  and,  on 
efery  occasion,  imparting  heavenly  instructions 
to  attending  moltitndea.  We  behoU  this  iUus- 
trioospemonage  suspended  on  the  cross,  encom- 
passed with  the  waters  of  affliction,  and  with 
the  agonies  of  death ;  the  veil  of  the  temple  rent 
in  twain,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom— the  rocks 
of  mocmt  Calvary  rent  asundei^-the  sun  covered 
with  Uackness—darkness  surrounding  the  whole 
land  of  Jodear— the  graves  openin^-the  dead 
arising,  and  the  Prince  of  Lifo  consigned  to  the 
mansions  of  the  tomb.  On  the  thinl  moraine 
after  this  solemn  scene,  ^  a  great  earthquake^ 
having  shaken  the  sepulchre  of  the  Saviour,  we 
behold  him  bursting  the  prison-doors  of  the  tomb, 
and  awakening  to  a  new  life,  which  shall  never 
end — we  behold  celestial  messengers,  in  resplen- 
dent forms,  descending  from  ihe  ethereal  regions 
to  announce  to  his  disconsolate  disciples,  that 
ho  who  was  dead  *'  is  alive,  and  lives  for  eveiw 
more ;"  we  behold  him,  at  length,  bestowing  bis 
last  benediction  on  his  feithful  followers,  rising 
above  the  confines  of  this  earthly  ball,  winging  his 
way  on  a  resplendent  cloud,  attended  by  myriads 
ofangels,  through  distant  regions  which  "  eye  hath 
not  seen  ;**  and  entering  "  into  heaven  itself,  th<?re 
to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us.'*  In 
the  redemption  achieved  by  this  glorious  person, 
we  are  directed  to  look  back  on  that  scene  of 
misery  in  which  sin  has  involved  the  human 
race,  and  to  those  "  regions  of  sorrow  and  dole- 
fita  shades,"  from  which  his  mercy  has  delivered 
us ;  and  to  look  forward  to  a  complete  deliverance 
from  moral  evil,  to  a  resurrection  fi'om  the  grave, 
to  a  general  assembly  of  the  whole  race  of  Adam 
—to  the  destruction  and  renovation  of  this  vast 
globe  on  which  we  dwell,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
uninterrupted  felicity,  in  brighter  regions,  while 
countless  ages  roll  away.— Such  are  some  of  tho 
sublime  and  interesting  objects  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  contemplate  and  to  celebrate  on 
the  day  appointed  for  the  Christian  sabbath — ob- 
jects whidi  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  the  mind 
with  sacred  joy,  and  with  an  anticipation  of  no- 
ble employments  in  the  life  to  come. 

Again,  the  Sabbath  was  appointed  as  a  stated 
BowoaforthtpubUovor^qfOod.  As  roao- 
kiad  are  connected  by  innumerable  ties,  aa  they 


are  ■object  to  the  same  wants  and  infimttiat,  am 
exposed  to  the  same  sorrows  and  afflictions,  and 
stand  in  need  of  the  same  blessings  from  God,— 
it  is  highly  reasonable  snd  becoming,  that  they 
should  frequently  meet  together,  to  offer  np  in 
unison  their  thanksgiving  sjid  praise  to  their  com* 
UMM  Bene&ctor,  and  to  supplicate  the  throne  oC 
his  mercy.  These  exercises  are  connected  with 
a  variety  of  mteresting  and  important  associa- 
tions. In  the  public  assemblies  where  reUgiona 
worship  is  performed,  « the  rich  and  the  poor 
meet  together.'*  Within  the  same  walls,  those 
who  wouM  never  have  met  in  any  other  circmn- 
stances,  are  placed  exactly  in  the  same  sitoatioB 
before  Him  in  whoae  presence  all  earthly  dia- 
tinetions  evanish,  and  who  is  the  Lord,  and  <*  tha 
Maker  of  them  all.**  .  Here,  pride  and  haoghti- 
ness  are  abased ;  all  are  placed  on  the  sama 
level  as  sinners  before  Him  *'  who  is  of  purer 
eyes  than  to  behoM  iniquity ;  the  loltiaeas  of  maa 
is  humbled,  the  poor  are  raised  (mm  the  dost,  and 
the  Lord  alone  is  exalted  in  the  courts  of  bis  holi- 
ness. Here,  cleanliness  and  decency  of  apparel 
are  to  be  seen,  and  human  nature  appeals,  both 
m  its  physical  and  its  moral  grmndear.*  Here, 
civility  of  deportment,  and  kindly  aiections  are 
generally  displayed.  Here,  we  feel  onrselvea  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  Him  before  whom  all 
nationsare  as  the  drop  of  a  bucket ;  we  feel  onr 
guilty  and  dependant  character,  and  stand,  as 
suppliants,  for  mercy  to  pardon,  and  for  grace  to 
help  us  in  the  time  of  need.  Here,  knowledge 
of  the  most  important  kind  is  communicated  to 
assembled  multitudes,  almost  **  widiout  money 
and  without  price.**  Here,  the  poorest  beggar, 
the  youth,  and  the  man  of  hoary  hairs,  may  laun 
the  character  of  the  true  God,  and  of  Jesus 
Christ  whom  he  hath  sent— the  way  to  eternal 
happiness — the  sources  of  consolation  under  the 
afflictions  of  life— and  the  duties  they  owe  to 
their  Creator,  and  to  all  mankind.  In  a  word, 
here  the  sinner,  in  the  midst  of  his  unhallowed 
courses,  is  aroused  to  consideration ;  and  here 
the  saint  is  animated  and  encouraged  in  his 
Christian  journey,  and  enjoys  a  foretaste  of  the 
blessedness  of  heaven,  and  an  earnest  of  the  de- 
lightfiil  intercourses  and  employments  of  "  the 
saints  in  light.** 

Let  us  now  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  ^ho 
Sabbatti,  and  its  exercises,  were  univenaUy  a6e- 
luhed  from  the  civilized  world.  What  would  be 
the  consequences  ?  The  knowledge  of  the  true 
God,  which  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath,  more 
than  any  other  mean,  has  tended  to  perpetuate, 
would  soon  be  lost,  his  worship  abandoned,  and 
religion  and  moral  principle  buried  in  the  dust. 
In  Pagan  countries,  where  the  Sabbath  is  un- 

*  What  a  strlkmg  contrast,  even  In  a  physical 
point  of  vtew,  Is  presented  iMtween  a  modern  as> 
sembly  of  Christian  worshippers,  and  the  hldeoua 
and  filthy  group  of  human  l>einas  that  are  to  tie  seen 
in  tlM  kraal  of  a  Hottentot,  or  in  the  cave  of  a  New 
Hollander. 
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known,  the  tne  God  is  never  adored,  the  eoul  of 
man  ie  debesedi  and  prostrates  itself  before  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  even  before  demonsi  mon- 
sters, insects,  reptiles,  and  blocks  of  wood  and 
stone.  In  France,  where  the  Sabbath  was  for 
a  season  aboiidied,  an  impious  phantom,  called 
the  (icddess  of  Reason,  was  nibstiluted  in  the 
room  of  the  Oianipolent  and  Eternal  God ;  the 
Bible  was  heU  up  to  ridicule,  and  committed  to 
the  flames ;  man  was  degraded  to  the  level  of 
the  brutes ;  his  mind  was  assimilated  to  a  piece 
of  claj,  and  the  cheering  prospects  of  immortali- 
tj  were  transformed  into  the  shades  of  an  eternal 
night.  Atheism,  Scepticism,  and  Fatalism,  al- 
most  universally  prevailed  ;  the  laws  of  morality 
were  trampled  under  foot ;  and  anarchy,  plots, 
assassinations,  massacres,  and  legalized  plunder, 
became  <*  the  order  of  the  day."^With  the  loss 
of  the  knowledge  of  God,  all  impressions  of  the 
.  Divine  presence,  and  all  sense  of  accountable- 
nees  for  human  actions,  would  be  destroyed.  The 
restraints  <^  religion,  and  the  prospect  of  a  future 
judgment,  would  ho  kmger  deter  from  the  com- 
mission  of  crimes  ;  and  nothing  but  the  dread 
of  the  dungeon,  the  gibbet,  or  the  rack,  would 
restrain  mankiiMi  from  tho  constant  perpetration 
of  cruelty,  injustice,  and  deeds  of  violence.  No 
social  prayers,  from  assembled  multitudes,  would 
be  offered  up  to  the  Father  of  mercies ;  no  voice 
of  thanksgiving  and  praise  would  ascend  to  the 
Ruler  of  the  skies ;  the  work  of  creation,  as 
displaying  the  perfections  of  the  Deity,  would 
cease  to  be  admired  and  commenMrated ;  and 
the  movements  of  Providence,  and  the  gkiries  of 
redemption,  would  be  overlooked  and  disregard- 
ed. The  pursuit  of  the  objects  of  time  and  sense, 
whidi  can  be  enjoyed  only  for  a  few  fleeting 
years,  wouU  absorb  every  fiiculty  of  the  soul ; 
and  the  realities  of  the  eternal  world  woukl 
either  be  forgotten,  or  regarded  as  idle  dreams. 
In  short,  were  the  Sabbath  abolished,  or,  were 
the  law  which  enforces  its  observance  to  be  re- 
versed, man  would  be  doomed  to  spend  his  mon> 
til  existence  in  an  unbroken  series  of  incessant 
kbour  and  toil ;  his  mental  powers  would  lan- 
guish, and  his  bodily  strength  would  be  speedily 
wasted.  Habits  of  cleanliness,  civility  of  deport- 
ment, and  deoency  of  apparel,  would  be  disre- 
garded ;  and  the  persons,  and  tho  habitations  of 
the  labouring  claases,  wouk)  soon  resemble  the 
filthiness  and  the  wretched  objects  which  are 
seen  in  the  kraal  of  a  Hottentot.  Their  minds 
would  neither  be  cheered  with  the  prospect  of  sea- 
sons of  stated  repose  in  this  world,  nor  with  the 
hope  of  eternal  rest  and  joy  m  the  work)  tocome. 

THK  FIFTH  COMMAROKKirr. 

"  Honour  thy  Father  and  %  Mothtr,** 

The  four   preceding  eooMaandments,  whose 
Unportanee  I  have  eodeavoored  to  iUostrata,  were 
written  00  A  separate  tablet  firom  tboM  tbit  foOowi 
13 


and  have  been  generally  considered  as  enjoin- 
ing the  practice  of  j»d^,  or  those  duties  which 
more  immediately  respect  God  as  their  object. 
But  they  also  indude  the  duties  we  owe  to  010^ 
tHvea ;  for  in  yielding  obedience  to  these  require* 
menie,  we  promote  our  best  interests  in  this 
work),  and  are  gradually  prepared  for  participifV 
ting  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  world  to  come. 
These  laws  are  binding  upon  angels  and  arch- 
angels, and  upon  every  class  of  intelligent  beings, 
in  whatever  quarter  of  the  universe  their  local 
residence  may  be  found,  as  well  as  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  The  fourth  c<xnmaud- 
ment,  indeed,  in  so  far  as  regards  the partteular 
portion  qf  timt  to  be  set  apart  for  the  worship  of 
God,  may  possibly  be  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  our  world.  Even  although  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  worid  as  the  planet  Jupiter  were  con>- 
manded  to  set  apart  every  seventh  natural  day 
for  the  staled  public  worship  of  God,  the  propor- 
tion of  absolute  time  allotted  for  this  purpose, 
would  not  be  the  same  as  ours ;  for  the  natural 
day  in  that  world  is  equal  to  only  ten  hours  of 
our  time.  But  the  spirit  of  this  precept,  or,  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded^  must  be  common 
to  aO  worlds.  For  we  can  conceive  of  no  class 
of  intelligent  creatures,  on  whom  it  is  not  obli- 
gatory to  devote  a  certain  portion  of  time  for  the 
social  worship  and  adoration  of  their  Creator, 
and  for  commemorating  the  displays  of  his 
Power  and  Benevolence;  and  all  holy  intelli- 
gences will  cheerfully  join  in  such  exercises,  and 
will  consider  it  as  a  most  ennobling  and  delight- 
(ul  privilege,  to  engage  at  stated  seasons,  akMi| 
with  their  foUow-worahippers,  in  admiring  and 
extolling  the  Uncreated  Source  of  their  enjoy- 
ments. But  the  suted  seasons  appointed  by  the 
Creator  for  such  solemn  acts  oif  worship,  the 
manner  and  circumstances  in  which  they  shall 
be  performed,  and  the  number  of  worshippers  that 
may  assemble  on  sudi  occasions,  may  be  diflfe- 
rent  in  diflTerent  worlds,  according  to  the  situa- 
tions in  which  they  are  placed. 

The  fifUi  commandmem,  to  which  I  am  now  to 
advert,  is  one  of  those  moral  regulations  which 
may  possibly  be  peculiar  to  the  relations  which 
exist  in  our  work) ;  at  least,  it  cannot  be  suppo- 
sed to  apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  any  work! 
where  the  relatkms  of  parents  and  children,  of 
superiors  and  inferiors,  are  altogether  unknown. 
But,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  man  is  plac- 
ed, it  is  a  law  indispensably  requisite  for  pre- 
serving the  order  and  happiness  of  the  social 
system.^It  requires  the  exercise  of  those  dis- 
positions, and  the  performance  of  those  duties, 
which  are  incumbimt  upon  mankind,  m  Dbs  mi- 
riofMrtlulionainwhidithty  aland  to  ooAothtr, 
It,  oonseqoently,  includes  within  its  spirit  and 
rsforences,  the  duties  which  childrsn  owe  to  tlieir 
parents,  and  parents  to  their  children ;  the  duties 
of  husbands  and  wives,  of  masters  and  servants, 
of  teacbscs  and  scholars,  of  brothers  and  ibt 
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ten,  of  ihe  jouDg  and  the  old,  tnd  of  fpufttnon 
and  their  aabjects ;  together  with  all  thoee  dia- 
positiona  of  reverence,  aubmisaion,  affection, 
gratitude,  and  reapeet,  with  which  the  perfor- 
mance of  theae  dutiea  ought  to  be  accompanied. 
It  muat  abo  be  conaidered  as  forbidding  every 
thing  that  ia  oppoaed  to  theae  dispositions,  and 
to  the  obedience  required ;  as  contumacy,  re- 
bellion, and  want  of  respect,  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren towards  their  parenta ;  disobedience  of  ser- 
vants to  the  reasoiiable  commands  of  their  mas- 
ters ;  and  every  principle  of  disaffection  and  of 
insubordination  amons  the  various  ranks  of  so- 
ciety. That  all  this  is  included  within  the  range 
of  this  precept,  might  be  proved  from  the  princi- 
ples on  which  our  Saviour  explains  the  iiMk  and 
seventh  commandments,  m  his  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  from  the  iUustrationa  of  these  dutiea 
which  are  given  in  the  Apostolic  epistles,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Scripture. 

As  it  forms  no  part  of  my  plaiT,  to  enter  into 
any  particular  explanations  of  the  duties  required 
in  the  Decalogue,  which  have  frequently  bven 
expounded  by  many  respectable  writers,  in  works 
particularly  appropriated  to  thia  object, — I  shall 
•imply  illustrate,  in  a  few  words,  the  reasonable- 
neas  of  this,  and  the  (bllowing  precepts,  from  a 
consideration  of  the  effects  which  would  follow, 
were  these  laws  either  imiveraally  obeervedy  or 
universally  violated. 

Were  thia  law  to  be  reveraed,  or  universally 
violated,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  dreadful  scene  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  which  woukl  immediately  ensue. 
Every  social  tie  would  be  torn  asunder,  every 
relation  inverted)  every  principle  of  subordinv' 
tion  destroyed,  every  government  overturned, 
every  rank  and  order  of  mankind  annihilated, 
and  the  whole  assembly  of  human  beinga  con* 
verted  into  a  discordant  mass  of  lawless  bandiu 
tL  Every  &mily  would  present  a  scene  of  riot, 
confusion,  insubordination,  contention,  hatred, 
tumult,  and  incessant  execration.  Inatead  of 
love,  peace,  unity,  and  obedience,  the  son  would 
rise  in  rebellion  against  his  &tber,  and  the  father 
wouM  inault  and  trample  under  foot  his  son.  To 
use  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  ^  The  brother 
would  deliver  up  the  brother  to  death,  and  the 
father  the  chiki ;  and  the  children  would  rise  up 
against  their  parenta,  and  cause  them  to  be  put 
to  death ;  the  daughter  wouM  be  set  at  variance 
against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in-law 
against  her  mother-in-law;  and  a  roan's  foea 
wouU  be  they  of  his  own  houaehoM."  ChiUren 
^  would  be  unprovided  with  proper  food,  ckMhing, 
'  and  inatruction,  and  left  to  wander,  bouselesa 
and  forlorn,  as  vagabonda  ontheiace  of  the  earth ; 
ana  parents,  abandoned  by  their  chiklrea,  in  aiok- 
neas,  poverty,  and  okl  age,  would  aink  into  the 
grave  in  wietcbedneas  and  deapair.  The  young, 
instead  of  <*  rising  up  before  the  hoary  head,  and 
honouring  the  ftoe  of  the  oUomui,''  woaU  traal 


the  aged  and  infim  with  every  BMrk  of  soom, 
derision,  and  contempt ;  and  would  feel  a  diabo- 
lical delight  in  vexing,  thwarting,  and  ofverpowoiw 
ing  their  auperiora  in  age  and  alatioa.  No  ib- 
atructiona  oooU  be  ooramunicated  by  teachera  and 
guardiana  to  the  riaing  generation ;  for  rkt,  ii^ 
aolence,  inault,  deriaion,  and  contempt,  would 
frustrate  every  effort  to  communicate  knowledge, 
to  a  youthfol  group.  No  building  nor  other  work 
of  art  coubi  be  commenced  with  the  certain  proe* 
pect  of  being  ever  finished ;  for  its  progress  wouM 
depend  upon  the  whims  and  humouraof  the 
workmen  employed,  who,  of  courae,  would  re- 
joice in  endeavouring  to  frustrate  the  plans  and 
wishes  of  Hheir  employers.  No  regular  govem« 
ment  nor  subordination  in  a  large  community, 
could  possibly  exist ;  for  the  great  mass  of  socie- 
ty woukl  endeavour  to  protect  every  delinquent, 
and  would  form  themaelvea  into  a  league  to  pre- 
vent  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Theae  efiecta 
woukl  inevitably  follow,  even  although  the  re- 
quisition contained  in  this  precept,  were  to  be 
viewred  aa  confined  solely  to  the  reverence  and 
obedience  which  chikiren  owe  to  their  parents. 
For,  were  this  obedience  withdrawn,  and  an  op- 
posite disposition  and  conduct  unifbrmly  maai* 
foated,  the  young  would  carry  the  aame  disposi- 
tions which  they  displayed  towarda  thoir  patents, 
into  all  the  other  acenea  and  relations  of  life,  and 
fill  the  work!  with  anarchy  and  confusion.  But 
it  wouU  be  needlesa  to  expatiate  on  thia  topic,  as 
it  appeara  obvfoos  to  the  least  refiectiag  mind, 
that  a  univeraal  violation  of  this  law  woukl  quite 
unhinge  the  whole  febric  of  society,  and  woukl 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  harmonioos  iaterooorae  of 
human  beings. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  oonatant  and  universal 
obedience  to  thia  precept  wooM  produce  such 
effects  on  the  deformed  aspect  of  our  work!  as 
would  transform  it  into  a  paradise  of  moral 
beauty,  of  happiness  and  kwe.  Every  femilj 
would  exhibit  a  picture  of  peace  and  concord,  of 
harmony  and  affection.  No  harsh  and  biuer 
language,  no  strifes,  nor  jars,  nor  contentiCns 
woukl  ever  interrupt  the  delightful  flow  of  recip- 
rocal affection  between  parents  and  childrsn.  No 
longer  shoukl  we  beboUl  die  little  perverse  raeaa* 
hers  of  the  domestic  circle,  indulging  their  sdky 
huoKMirs,  and  endeavouring  to  thwart  the  wishes 
of  their  superiors,  nor  the  infuriated  parent 
stamping  and  raging  at  the  obstinacy  of  ha 
children  ;  nor  should  vre  hear  the  grating  sounds 
of  discord,  and  insubordination  which  now  so 
fi^quently  issue  firom  the  feraily  manaion.  Every 
parental  oomoMnd  would  be  cheerfiilly  and 
promptly  obeyed.  Reverence  and  filial  affec- 
tion woukl  glow  in  every  youthful  breast  towards 
the  father  that  begat  him,  and  towards  the  mother 
that  gave  him  birth.  Their  peraooa,  and  their 
characters  would  be  regarded  with  veneration 
and  reapeet,  and  disir  admonitions  suknitted  to 
without  a  muraur  or  oowplaini.    To  gbddsQ 
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Mm  hearts  of  their  parents,  to  run  at  (he  least 
signal  of  their  will,  to  share  in  their  benignant 
smite  or  approbation,  and  to  avoid  every  species 
of  conduct  that  woold  produce  the  least  uneasi- 
Mss  or  pain-*wonld  he  the  unceasing  aim  of  all 
the  joothfttl  men^rs  of  the  family  circle.  In 
sickness,  they  would  smooth  their  pillows,  and 
•alleviate  their  sorrows,  watch  like  guardian 
angels  around  their  bed,  drop  the  tear  of  affec- 
tion, and  pour  the  bahn  of  consolation  into  their 
wounded  spbits.  In  the  decline  of  life,  they 
would  minister  with  tenderness  to  their  support 
and  enjoyment,  guide  th«r  feeble  steps,  sympa- 
thise with  them  in  their  infirmities,  cheer  and 
animate  tlieir  dejected  spirits,  and  render  their 
passage  to  the  tomb  smooth  and  comfortable. 
And  how  delighted  would  every  parent  feel 
amidst  such  displays  of  tenderness  and  alTection ! 
There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of 
human  enjoyment  that  creates  a  higher  and  more 
Qomingied  gratification  to  parents,  than  the  duti** 
ibi  and  aflfectionate  conduct  of  their  offspring.  It 
sweetens  all  the  bitter  ingredients  of  human  life, 
and  adds  a  relish  to  all  its  other  oorofbrts  and  en- 
joyments. It  imparts  a  continual  satisfhction 
and  senmity  to  the  parental  breast ;  it  smooths 
the  wrinkles  of  age ;  it  cheers  the  spirits  under 
the  infirmities  of  declining  nature,  and  makes  the 
dying  bed  of  old  age  comfortable  and  easy.  And 
the  joy  and  satisfaction  thus  felt  by  parents  would 
be  reflected  into  the  boeom  of  their  diildren ; 
which  would  produce  a  union  of  interests,  a  cor- 
diality of  affection,  and  a  peace  and  tranquillity 
df  mind  in  every  member  of  the  family,  which  no 
adverse  occurrence  in  fiitnre  life  could  ever  efTeo- 
tnally  destroy. 

Prom  the  fiunily  circle  the  emanations  of  filial 
piety  would  spread  and  diffuse  themsehres  through 
all  the  other  departments  of  society.  The  same 
spirit  of  love  vnA  dutiful  respect  which  united 
aiid  endea*^  parents  to  children,  and  children 
to  parrats,  would  unite  one  fiunily  to  another, 
one  village  to  another,  one  city  to  another,  one 
prorince  to  another,  one  kingdom  and  empire  to 
another,  till  all  the  tribes  of  the  human  race  were 
united  in  kindness  and  affection,  as  one  great 
and  harmonious  fkmily.  Every  dutiful  child 
would  become  a  faithful  and  obedient  servant,  a 
docile  sdiolar,  and  a  loyal  and  submissive  sub- 
ject, when  placed  in  those  relatioos ;  and  would 
prove  a  blessing  and  an  ornament  lo  every  so- 
ciety of  which  he  was  a  member.  And  every 
dutiful  and  afl*eetionate  parent,  when  placed  in 
the  station  of  aking,  or  a  subordinate  ruler,  would 
dbptay  a  parental  affection  towards  every  mem- 
ber of  the  community  over  which  he  was  appoint- 
ed. Hence  it  might  easHy  be  shown,  that  anon- 
interrupted  and  universal  observance  of  this  sin- 
gle precept,  viewed  in  all  its  comiesions  and 
bearings,  would  completely  regenerate  the  world 
—and  that  the  peace,  the  harmony,  and  the  pros- 
perity of  all  the  natioiis  of  the  earth,  will  uhi* 


tnately  depend  on  the  spirit  of  ^ial  piety  bein^ 
Infused  into  eveiy  family.  "  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother,^  says  the  Apostle, "  which  ii 
the  first  commandment  with  promise ;  that  it  mojf 
be  toetl  vnih  thee^  and  that  thou  may  eat  live  Umg 
upon  the  eatth.**  These  words,  which  are  fi^ 
quently  repealed  in  Scripture,  are  not  empty 
sounds;  nor  ought  they  to  be  deprived,  even 
under  the  Christian  dispensation,  of  their  obvious 
and  literal  meaning.  Filial  piety  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  produce  health,  long  life,  and  pros- 
perity ;  and  could  we  trace  the  whole  of  the  secret 
history  of  Providence  in  reference  to  this  precept| 
we  should,  doubtless,  find  this  position  abun(|antlj 
exemplified.  At  any  rate,  were  it  universally 
practised,  it  would  carry  along  with  it  a  tmin  of 
blessings  which  would  convert  the  tumults  and 
convulsions  of  nations  into  peace  and  tranquillity, 
and  transform  the  moral  wilderness  of  this  worid 
into  a  scene  of  verdure,  beauty,  and  loveliness, 
which  would  enrapture  the  mind  of  every  moral 
intelligence;  and  among  its  other  benefits, 
"  length  of  days,  and  long  life  and  peace,"  would 
undoubtedly  "  be  added*'  to  the  other  enjoyments 
of  mankind. 

THX  SIXTH  COMMAVDMBflT* 

''ThmehaUnatmj* 

This  precept  forbids  the  taking  away  of  the 
lifo  of  sensitive  or  intelligeiit  existence.  The 
command  is  al>»olute^  without  the  least  excop* 
tion,  as  it  stands  in  the  Decalogue ;  and  it  Jt 
umvenalf  extending  to  every  rational  and  moral 
agent.  It  implies  that,  as  every  sensitive  and 
every  intelligent  being  derived  its  existence 
from  the  omnipotent  Creator  of  heaven  and  earthy 
no  one  has  a  right  to  deprive  it  of  that  existence, 
except  that  Being  by  whom  it  was  bestowed. 
And,  whatever  exceptions  to  the  universality  of 
this  law  may  be  admitted,  they  can  be  admitted 
only  on  the  authority  of  the  Lawgiver  himself, 
who  is  the  Original  Fountain  of  existence  to  all 
his  creatures.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this 
law  are  the  following:—!.  The  man  who  has 
violently  taken  away  the  life  of  another  is  com- 
manded, by  the  authority  of  God,  to  be  put  to 
death.  "  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed."  This  is  the  dictate  of 
reason  as  well  as  of  revelation ;  for  no  human 
power  can  recall  the  departed  spirit  or  re-animato 
the  lifeless  corpse,  and  no  adequate  compensatiMi 
can  ever  be  given  for  such  a  crime.*  2.  The 
life  of  the  lower  animals  is  permitted  by  the  same 

*  NotwlthstandlDf  the  consldemtlons  here  stated, 
the  Author  It  doatytfol  whether  the  Creator  has  con- 
ceded to  man  the  right  of  taltinf  away  the  It(b  ot 
another,  even  in  case  of  murder.  If  the  passage  here 
quoted  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  preMeUon  nuher 
than  a  law,  as  Is  most  probable,  it  will  allbrd  no  war- 
rant for  the  destraoUon  of  huin:»i  !ire{  and  there  ft 
no  other  Inhmctlonjor  thto  kind  which  lias  any  cel»> 
tion  to  the  New  Testameut  dispensation. 
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MitlMrity  to  be  taken  awaj  w)^  l)b«ie  omMoit  on 
neattayfir  ourfiod,  or  whm  they  tndamgv  ow 
eMfcmt.  Tbii  pennission  was  &vt  gnnted,  iin- 
inediately  tSier  the  flood,  to  Noah  and  hisdeecen- 
dantt.  '*  God  laid  to  Noah  and  his  sons  {  every 
thing  that-  rooveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even 
as  the  green  herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 
Without  such  a  positive  grant  from  the  Creator, 
man  could  have  had  no  more  rigbt  to  take  away 
the  life  ofanoxora  sheep,  than  he  has  to  imbrue 
his  hands  in  the  blood,  or  to  feast  on  the  flesh  of 
his  fellow-men.  To  take  the  life  of  any  sensitive 
being,  and  to  feed  on  its  flesh,  appears  incompa- 
tible with  a  state  of  innocence ;  and,  therefore,  no 
such  grant  was  given  to  Adam  in  paradise ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  the  Antedeluvians,  notwith- 
standing their  enormous  crimes,  ever  feasted  on 
the  flesh  of  animals.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
grant  suited  only  to  the  degraded  state  of  man 
after  the  deluge;  and,  it  is  probable,  that  as  he- 
advances  in  the  scale  of  moral  perfection,  in  the 
future  ages  of  the  world,  the  use  of  animal  food 
will  be  gradually  laid  aside,  and  he  will  return 
again  to  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
as  the  original  feed  ofman,  and  as  that  which  is 
best  suited  to  the  rank  of  rational  and  moral 
intelligence.  And,  perhaps,  it  may  have  an  in- 
fluence, in  combination  with  other  favourable 
dreumstanoes,  in  promoting  health  and  kmgevity. 
—But,  although  the  inferior  animals  are,  in  the 
mean  time,  si&jected  to  our  use,  no  permission 
is  granted  to  treat  thmn  with  harshness  or  cruelty, 
or  to  kill  them  fer  the  sake  of  sport  and  amuse- 
ment. And,  therefore,  the  man  who  wantonly 
takes  away  the  lives  of  birds,  hares,  fishes,  and 
other  animals,  fer  the  mere  gratification  of  a 
taste  fer  hunting  or  fishing,  can  scarcely  be  ex- 
culpated from  the  charge  dt  a  breach  of  this  com- 
maiidment. 

The  above  are  the  principal  exceptions  which 
the  Creator  has  made  in  reference  to  the  law 
under  consideration.  And  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  remark,  that,  besides  the  direct  act  of 
murder,  every  thing  that  leads  to  it,  or  that  has 
a  tendency  to  endanger  life,  is  to  be  considered 
as  forbidden  in  this  commandnMnt.  All  un- 
kindness  and  harsh  treatment  exercised  towards 
servants,  dependants,  and  brute  animals,  by 
which  life  may  be  shortened  or  rendered  intole- 
rable—all furious  and  revengeful  passions,  which 
may  lead  to  acts  of  violence— «11  quarrelling, 
fighting,  and  boxing,  either  for  bets,  or  for  the 
gratifi<^tion  of  hatn^l  or  revenge — all  wishes  for 
the  death  of  others,  and  ail  contrivances  either 
direct  or  indirect  to  compass  the  destruction  of 
our  neighbour — all  criminal  negligence  by  which 
our  own  life  or  the  life  of  others  may  be  endan- 
gered or  destroyed — and  all  those  actions  by 
which  murder  may  be  committed  as  a  probable 
effect,  as  the  burning  of  inhabited  houses,  and 
the  throwing  of  the  instruments  of  death  into  the 
midst  of  a  crowd— are  to  be  regarded  as  iiivolv- 


ing  the  principle  of  mnrder,  aa  wal  aa  the  diMd 
acts  of  suicide,  duelling,  and  aasaasniation ;  and, 
consequently,  as  vidatioQS  of  that  law  which 
extends  to  the  secret  purposes  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  to  the  external  actions.  Even  unreaaoo- 
able  anger,  Aalice,  and  scurrility  are  declared 
by  our  Saviour  to  be  a  species  of  murder :  «*  Who- 
soever  is  angry  with  his  brother  without  a  cansi^ 
shall  be  in  danger  of  the  judgment,  and  whoso- 
ever shall  say  to  his  brother,  Jloea,"  that  is,  tboa 
worthless  empty  fellow,  "  shall  be  in  danger  of 
the  councU.*'*  Life  is  desirable  only  as  it  it 
connected  with  enjoyment,  and,  therefore,  wheo 
a  man  treats  his  brother  with  such  a  degree  of 
hatred  and  scurrility,  as  to  reader  his  existeooe 
either  unpleasant  or  intolerable,  he  ought  to  be 
ranked  among  the  class  of  murderers.  For  the 
apostle  John  declares,  without  the  least  limita- 
tion, that  '*  whosoever  h^th  hb  brother  is  m 
murderer,  and  he  that  loveth  not  his  brother 
abideth  in  death."  And,  if  this  criterioii  be  ad- 
mitted, a  train  of  murderers  will  be  found  exist- 
ing in  society  &r  more  numerous  than  is  gen»> 
rally  supposed. 

It  wouki  be  needless  to  attempt  an  iOustratioa 
of  the  consequences  which  wouki  ensue,  were 
the  breach  of  this  law  to  become  imiversal.  It 
is  obvious,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  that  were 
this  to  happen,  human  society  would  soon  cease 
to  exist.  That  prophecy  which  was  given  ferth 
respecting  Ishmael  would  then  receive  a  moat 
terrible  vad  extensive  accomplishment,  in  the 
case  of  every  human  agent:  "  His  hand  shall  be 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  againat 
him."  Every  man  wouki  assume  the  character 
of  an  infernal  fiend ;  every  lethal  weapon  would 
be  prepared  and  furnished  for  slaughter ;  every 
peacehil  pursuit  and  employmmit  wmdd  be  in- 
stantly abandoned ;  the  voice  of  wailing  and  the 
yells  of  fury  and  despair,  would  be  heard  in  every 
fiunily,  in  every  village,  in  every  city,  in  every 
field,  in  every  kingdom,  and  in  every  dime. 
Every  house,  every  street,  eve^  valley ,-every  fo- 
rest, every  river,  every  mountain,  and  every  coo- 
tinent  would  be  strewed  with  fearful  devastation, 
and  with  the  mangled  carcasses  of  the  slain.  The 
work  of  destruction  wouki  go  on  with  drea<^ 
rapidity,  till  the  whole  race  of  man  wero  extirw 
pated  n-om  the  earth,  leaving  this  vast  gk>be  a 
scene  of  solitude  and  desolation,  an  immense 
sepulchre,  and  a  spectacle  of  horror  to  all  supe- 
rior intelligences. — And,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  such  a  picture,  horrible  and  revolting  as  it 
is,  is  nothing  more  than  what  would  be  &e  iie> 

*Math.  V.  89.  Christ,  in  this  passage,  refers  to  a 
court  amonff  the  Jews,  composed  of  twentythne 
meiij  wherein  capital  aentenoes  might  tie  passed 
on  wlilch  a  malefactor  might  be  strangled  or  be 
headed :  this  was  called  Oie  Judgment.  But  the 
Sanhedrim,  or  CouncU^  was  the  supreme  Jewish 
court,  consisting  of  eeventy-twof  in  which  the 
highest  crimes  were  tried,  which  they,  and  tbej 
alooe,  punished  with  s«on<iig,  whieli  was  oonsUei^ 
ad  a  moia  tenlide  death  than  the  fi»nMr. 
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Isfdl  nuidnf  Um  principle  cthalnd^  w«ro  it  left 
to  its  native  energiet,  and  were -it  not  oontfoUedy 
in  the  coone  of  proridenoe,  by  Him  wb^  oets 
roatraining  bouodi  to  tho  wrath  of  nan. 

In  order  to  eoonteract  the  tendencies  of  this 
baleful  principle,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  yoath  be  trained  up  in  habits  of  kindness, 
teodemess,  and  compassioa,  both  towards  human 
beings,  and  towards  the  ii^ior  animals ;  that 
an  abhorrence  should  be  excited  in  their  minds 
of  quarroUiag,  fighting,  and  all  mischieyous 
tricks  and  actions;  that  they  be  restrained 
from  the  indulgence  of  malicious  and  resentful 
passions ;  that  every  indicatiMi  of  a  cruel  and 
unfeeling  disposition  be  carefully  counteracted ; 
and  that  every  tendency  of  tSe  howt  towards  the 
benevolent  affeclu»s,  and  every  princi{rfe  of  ac- 
tive beoefioence  bo  cultivated  and  cherished 
with  the  most  sedulous  care  and  attention.  For, 
in  youth,  the  foundation  has  generally  been  hud 
of  those  malevolent  principles  and  passions 
which  have  led  to  robbery,  assassination,  and 
deeds  of  violenoe,^which  have  iUed  the  earth 
with  blood  and  camam :  and  wh'ich  have  dis* 
played  their  diabolical  energy  in  so  dreadful  a 
manner  amidst  the  contests  of  communities  and 


Were  the  dbposition  to  indulge  hatred,  which 
leads  to  every  species  of  murder,  complete^ 
counteracted,  the  greatest  proportion  of  those 
evils  which  now  afflict  our  world,  would  cease  to 
esiit  Human  sacrifices  would  no  longer  bleed 
upon  Pagan  altars ;  the  American  Indians  would 
DO  longer  torture  to  death  their  prisoners  taken 
in  war,  nor  the  New  Zeatanders  feast  upon  the 
flesh  and  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  The  widows 
of  Hindostan  would  no  longer  be  urged  to  burn 
themselves  alive  on  the  corpses  of  their  deceased 
husbands;  norwould  the  mothers  of  China  imbrue 
their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  infant  oflTspring. 
The  practice  of  DuelUng  woukl  forever  cease, 
and  would  be  universaQy  execrated  as  aii  outrage 
on  common  sense,  and  on  every  generous  and 
humane  feeling,  and  as  the  silly  attempt  of  a 
puny  mortal  to  gratify  wounded  pride  or  disap- 
pointed ambition,  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of 
his  fellow-creature.  Despotism  would  throw 
aside  its  iron  sceptre,  and  the  nations  would  be 
ruled  with  the  law  of  love;  and  plots,  conspira- 
cies, treasons,  and  massacres  wouU  be  attempt- 
ed no  more.  The  firM  of  the  Inquisition  would 
cease  to  be  kindled,  the  supposed  heretic  would 
OP  longer  be  consigned  to  the  horrors  of  a  gloomy 
dungeon,  racks  and  gibbets  and  guillotines  would 
be  shivered  to  pieces  and  thrown  into  the  flames, 
and  the  spirit  of  cruelty  and  persecution  would 
be  extirpated  firom  the  earth.  Riot,  tumult,  and 
eontention  wouM  be  banished  from  our  streets, 
nnd  harmonv  and  concord  would  prevail  through- 
out all  our  Dordera.  War  would  Ibrever  cease 
Co  desolate  the  nations ;  the  oonfiped  noise  of 
invading  amies,  the  soaadi  of  aartial  music, 


the  groans  ef  dying  victims,  and  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  conquerors,  would  be  heard  no  more. 
Peace  wouki  descend  from  heaven  to  dwell  with 
man  on  earth ;  prosperity  would  follow  in  her 
train,  science  would  enlarge  its  boundaries  and 
shed  its  benign  influence  upon  all  ranks ;  the 
useful  arts  wmild  flourish  and  advance  towards  , 
perfection  {  philanthrophy  would  difl[use  its  thou^ 
sand  blessings  in  every  direction,  and  every 
man  wouki  sit  **  under  his  vine  and  fig-tree** 
in  perfect  security  from  all  danger  or  annoy* 
aace. 

SETXNTH  OOMXAlTDlCXirT. 

"  J%ouMhaUnot  ewmmt  admUtry,^ 

This  commandment  is  to  be  viewed  as  coib- 
prebending  within  its  prohibition,  every  species 
of  lewdness,  both  in  thought,  word,  and  action ; 
as  aduUeiy,  fornication,  incest,  polygamy,  &c ; 
and  likewise  all  those  Iksentioos  desires  and  aA 
fections  from  which  such  actions  proceed.  In 
this  comprehensive  sense  it  is  explained  by  our 
Saviour,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  by  the 
Apostles,  in  their  letters  to  t^  Christian  Church- 
es. It  is  founded  on  the  distinction  of  sexes 
which  exists  among  mankind,  and  on  the  law  of 
Marriage,  which  was  promulgated  iounediately 
after  the  creation  of  the  first  pair— a  law  which 
was  intended  to  limit,  and  to  regulate  tho  inter* 
course  of  the  sexes ;  and  to  promote  purity,  aP> 
faction,  and  order,  among  the  several  generations 
of  mankind.  JBy  this  law  the  marriage  union  is 
limited  to  two  individuals.  He  who  made  man- 
kind at  the  beginning,  says  Christ,  made  them 
male  and  female,  and  said,  **  For  this  cause  shall 
a  man  leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife  ;  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh." 
And,  it  mi^t  easily  be  shown,  from  an  induction 
offsets,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the  present 
circumstances  of  the  human  race,  that  this  law, 
and  thii  alone,  is  calculated  to  promoto  the  mu- 
tual affection  of  the  married  pair,  and  to  secure 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  families,  and  tho 
harmony  of  general  society.  By  this  law  the 
union  is  made  permansnf,  so  long  as  the  parties 
exist  in  this  worU.  "  What  Glod  hath  joined, 
let  no  man  put  asunder."  This  regulation  has 
a  tendency  to  promote  union  of  aflection  and  in- 
terests, and  to  induce  the  parties  to  bear  w^ 
patience  the  occasional  inconveniences  and  con- 
tentions which  may  arise.  Were  divorces  g^ 
nerally  permitted,  on  the  ground  of  unsuitable- 
ness  of  temper,  or  occasional  jars,  society  wouU 
soon  be  shaken  to  its  centre.  Every  real  or 
supposed  insult,  or  provocation,  would  be  felkmed 
out,  till  it  tcrmmated  in  tho  separation  of  the 
parties ;  families  woaU  thus  be  torn  into  shreds  ; 
the  education  of  the  young  would  be  neglected  ; 
parental  authority  disregarded ;  and  a  door  open- 
ed for  the  prevalence  of  unbounded  licentious. 
ness.  Soon  after  the  cemmencenient  of  the  Re* 
80 
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Vototkio  ill  PnneVf  t,  lew,  yiit mitring  drrorots, 
wtf  pawed  by  Um  National  Awcmbly  ;  and,  in 
Ibm  than  tbrM  montha  (nwn  ita  dale,  nearij  aa 
iDiny  diToroea  as  marrigaa  wore  ragiatarMl  in  tba 
fcityAfParia.  In  the  whole  kingdom,  wiihtntiia 
iptce  of  eigMeen  Mdotha,  upwarda  of  twenty 
,  'Ihonnnd  ditoreea  were  efflbcCed ;  and  the  narion 
■onk  tfito  a  aiate  of  monl  degradation,  from  the 
Ufccis  of  whidi  it  baa  nerer  yet  recovered.  Tbia 
it  one  Of  the  many  praetieal  proo6  preoented 
before  ua,  of  the  danger  of  mlHnging  on  any  of 
the  moral  arrangementa  which  tlM  Creator  baa 
eatabliafaed. 

The  precept  under  oonaideratioo  ia  to  be  oon- 
■idered  as  direotly  oppoaed  to  all  promiaeooua^and 
liceotiouB  bteroouree  between  the  aexes.  And 
tile  reaaonableneis  of  thia  prohibition  will  ap- 
fioar,  if  We  Conaider,  for  a  moment,  what  wonid 
be  the  conaeqnencea  which  would  inevitably  fol- 
low were  Una  law  to  be  get  aaide,  or  oniveraally 
tMatiMl.  A  ecMe  of  tmbonnded  liceotiousneaa 
ivoold  enmie,  whldi  wooM  degrade  the  human 
thancterj  Whkh  wonld  deatroy  abnoat  aU  the  ex- 
iting relation  ofaooiety ,  mi  unhinge  the  whole 
fbbrieof  the  moral  «i%rld.-*One  end  of  the  inali- 
,tDtioQof  mtrri*ge  waa,  to**  repl«mh  the  earth" 
with  inhabitania,  to  perpetuate  iIm  anoceaaive 
generations  of  men,  snd  10  tndn  «p  a  Tirtooaa  and 
ntelKgent  race  to  people  the  ooftgrepation  of  the 
heavens.  Bat  this  end  would  be  nltimately  frw 
trated,  ware  a  promiscuous  and  onKmited  inteift 
ftonrse  to  become  either  general  or  univeraaL 
For,  it  has  been  inmd,  that,  wherever  aoah  in* 
tereourse  partially  prevails,  it  atrikea  at  tiM  root 
nfhoman  eiistence,  and  baa  a  tendom^  to  prevent 
the  operation  of  that  law  which  the  Creator  ia»- 
fceased  on  all  living  beincs,  **  Increase  and  miriti* 
ply.**  In  the  haunts  of  licentioanness,  in  large 
dties,  and  in  all  such  societies  as  those  whidi 
formetty  existed  in  Otaheite,  under  the  name  of 
^ImMy,  the  laws  of  ntUure  are  violated,  the  oourae 
of  generation  obstructed,  and  numbers  of  human 
beings  strangled  at  the  very  porch  of  existence. 
Ck>  t^t  were  mankind  at  large  to  relapse  into  such 
Hceotious  practices,  the  hnman  race,  instead  ti 
increasing  in  number,  to  replenish  tfte  desolate 
wastee  of  our  globe,  according  to  the  Creator's 
intention,  would  rapidly  decrease  every  succeed- 
ing generation,  till  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  centu- 
ties,  hmnanr  beings  would  bu  entirely  extirpated, 
and  the  earth,  barren  and  uAcuUivated,  wooM  be 
left  to  the  dominion  of  the  bcasta  of  the  forest. 

But,  although  such  a  distant  event  were  to  be 
ihogether  disregarded,  tiie  iannediate  cona^* 
qucnces  of  such  unhaHnwed  ooursea  would  lie 
dismal  m  the  extreme.  That  onion  of  heart,  tS- 
fection,  and  of  faitereets,  which  subsists  between 
the  great  majority  of  married  pain,  and  those  re- 
ciprocal sympatluea  and  endearments  which  floiv 
from  this  union,  wooki  bo  ahogether  unknown* 
The  fomale  aex,  (as  already  haopens  in  some 
nartonsi)  with  minds  oneoltivated  and  unpoKah* 


•d,  wonid  be  de^nded  into  mere  ikiattanienii  oC 
sanaiiiia  enyoymant,  into  honaehoU  slave*,  or 
into  something  analogoua  to  beasts  of  burdea, 
and  wouM  be  bonght  and  aoM  like  catde  and 
horses.  The  minds  of  all  wouM  be  degraded  tn 
tiie  level  of  bmtea,  and  wouU  Im  inoipabie  <tf 
•roaecoting  eatlier  rational  or  reiigioua  punnitn. 
Their  bodiea  would  be  wasted  and  enfeebled  wiiii 
s^valid  disease :  tlie  infirmities  of  a  imsMlinn 
old  age  wouki  seise  upon  tlMm ;  and  Iwfore  tiwy 
had  *' lived  half  their  daya,"  they  wonU  sink  into 
the  grave  in  hopulcssnsas  and  aorrow.  A  on^ 
Versnl  sottishness,  and  disregard  of  every  tiling 
except  present  sensual  enjoyment,  woold  seiia 
upon  the  whole  mass  of  society,  and  benomb  tlm 
human  (aenlties :  tlie  (Sod  of  heaven  wooU  be 
overlooked,  and  tlie  important  realiries  of  an  im- 
mofial  existence  oompkBtely  bankhed  froa*  tlmir 
thoughts  and  aiectionB.  Thonsanda,  and  tan 
thousands  of  infonts  would  be  stinngled  at  tfaek 
entrance  into  life ;  and  tiie  greater  part  of  tlioae 
who  were  spared,  would  be  doomed  to  a  wratdied 
and  preoarioQS  existeiioe.  The  training  np  af 
the  yonthfid  mindto  knowledge  and  vlrtne  would 
be  quite  negleded ;  and  all  that  civili^  and  solk 
nam  of  mannsrs,  which  are  now  nc^nired  under 
the  eye  of  parental  authority  and  affection,  would 
be  unknown  in  society.  The  endearing  relations 
of  father  and  mother,  of  brothen  and  sistein,  sf 
nnolos,  aunts,  and  oonsina,  and  aU  the  otiier  n^ 
mifications  of  kindred,  which  now  produce  so 
nnmy  hiteresthig  and  delightful  aBBociatioBi> 
wouM  fail  to  be  recognised  among  men ;  for  in 
such  a  state  of  society,  tlie  natmml  relations  of 
mankind  wouMbe  cither  disregarded,  or  blended 
hi  undistinguishableGoniiMian. 

Chikiren,  neglected  or  abandoned  liy  tlieir  dm>> 
thers,  wooki  be  left  to  the  fiill  iafluenoe  of  tlieir 
own  wayward  and  impetuooa  passions;  tliey 
woukl  depend  for  subsistence,  either  on  accident 
on  pilfering,  or  on  the  tender  merdesof  general 
society  f  thsy  wbiM  wander  about  as  vngabcnda, 
tattered  and  forlorn;  their  hearts  ahriveHed  with 
nnkindneas,  their  bodies  chilled  with  the  raion 
and  biting  fWwts,  and  deformed  with  fihhinessand 
disease.  Hieywouk)  be  left  to  perish  in  tlM 
Open  fiekis,  without  a  firiend  to  close  their  eyes ; 
and  ihefar  bodies,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  would 
remain  as  a  prey,  to  be'  devoured  by  tbe  fowls 
of  heaven.  In  every  land  would  be  seen  mnll^ 
todes  of  houseless  and  shivering  females,  set 
adrift  by  their  aeducers,  wandering  with  tbnr 
hungry  and  half  famished  oAspring,  the  objects 
of  derision  and  contempt ;  and  imploring,  in  vain, 
the  comforts  of  food,  of  shelter,  and  protection. 
For,  among  human  beings,  in  such  a  degraded 
state,  the  kindly  and  benevolent  affections  would 
seMom  be  exercised ;  ooki-hlooded  selfishness  and 
apathy,  in  relatfon  to  the  sufibrings  of  Otiiersi 
wouUsupphmt  all  tbe  finer  feelings  cf  hnmanityi 
arhicb  wooM  dispose  them  to  view  the  wratdied 
<d>jeciB  aromd  dieBi  with  perfbct  fadiSsreniic^ 
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«iid  Mwi  wbb  ooatMnpt.  ^Moiw^nr  kvmyb^ 
ftocouoted  for,**  nyi  Dr.  Palo/,  **  Um  orimiBal 
QMiuiierae  of  the  mui  oonupts  and  depravea  th« 
mindi  and  the  moral  character,  more  than  any 
•iacle  ipeciet  of  vice  whataoerer.  That  ready 
perception  of  guilt,  that  proiqpt  and  decisive  reo(^ 
lution  against  it,  which  coostitotee  a  rirtnoua 
oharaeter,  is  seldom  faand  in  persons  addicted  to 
these  indulgences.  They  prepare  an  easy  ad- 
mission for  every  sin  that  seeks  it ;  are,  in  low 
life,  usually  the  first  stage  in  men's  progress  to 
the  most  desperate  villanies ;  and,  in  high  life, 
id  that  lamented  dissoluteness  of  principle  which 
manifests  itself  in  a  profligacy  of  public  ooodoct, 
and  a  contempt  of  the  obligations  of  religion  and 
of  moral  probity.  Add  to  this  that  lubits  of 
libertinism  incapacitate  and  indispose  the  mind 
for  all  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  plea- 
sures."* 

In  short,  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  would 
inevilablj  accompany  a  general  violation  of  the 
seventh  praoept  or  the  moral  law,  all  the  softness 
and  loveliness  of  filial  piety,  of  parental  affec- 
tion, of  brotherly  attachment,  and  of  the  inter- 
course of  kindred,  would  forever  cease;  science 
and  literature  would  be  neglected ;  and  churches, 
otiQeges,  achods,  and  academies  woukl  crumble 
into-ruins  :  a  sufficient  stimulus  would  be  want- 
ing to  the  exercise  of  industry  asd  economy ;  a 
laxy  apathy  would  seize  upon  the  mass  of  socie- 
ty ;  the  earth  would  cease  to  be  cultivated,  and 
would  soon  be  covered  with  briers  and  thorns,  or 
changed  into  the  barren  wastes  of  an  African 
desert.  The  (bundotion  of  all  regular  goven^ 
■MUt  wouM  be  undermined ;  ibr  it  is  dUefly  in 
those  habits  of  submission  and  obedience  which 
are  acquired  under  the  domestic  roof,  that  the 
fimndations  are  bid  of 'thai  subordination  which 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  peace  and  order  of 
mankind.  Society  would,  consequently,  be 
thrown  into  a  state  of  disorder,  and  would  speed- 
ily sink  into  oblivion,  in  the  mire  of  its  own 
pollution. 

The  positions  now  stated  could  be  ilhastcated, 
were  it  expedient,  by  a  variety  of  melancholy 
fiwts,  borrowed  from  the  history  and  the  present 
state,  both  of  savage  and  of  civilized  nations. 
The  annals  of  Turkey,  of  Persia,  of  Hindos- 
laa,  of  Ohina,  of  Japan,  of  the  Socteiy  Isles, 
and  even  of  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe 
and  America,  wodd  ftimish  abundance  of  im- 
peeesive  &ots,  to  demoostraU  the  dessocalizing, 
and  brutalizing,  and  miserable  effects  which 
would  flow  from  a  spirit  of  universal  licentious- 
nees.— What  revolting  soenas  would  open  to 
^•w,  were  we  to  survey  the  haunts  of  licentious- 
Mss  whioh  abound  in  Algiers,  in  Constantinople, 
in  Teheran,  in  Pekin,  in  Oanton,  in  Jeddo,  and 
adMf  popokMM  cities,  where  the  restraiots  of 


'  Prtnelptos  of  Moral  and  PoUtical  PbOosophy, 
Book  10.  Part  m.  chap  ^ 


Christianity  are  altogether  unknown !  In  such 
receptacles  of  ioipunty,  every  moral  fueling  is 
blunted,  and  every  moral  principle  abandoned. 
Impiety,  profanity,  falsehood,  treacbeiy,  perjury, 
and  drunkenness,  rear  their  unblushing  fronts ; 
and  thefls,  robberies,  and  murders,  follow  in  their 
train.  The  unhappy  fesuUe  who  enters  these 
antechambers  of  hell,  is,  for  the  most  part,  cut 
off  from  all  hopes  of  retreat.  From  that  mo- 
ment, the  shades  of  moral  darkness  begin  to  close 
around  her ;  she  bids  a  last  adipu  to  the  smiles 
of  tenderness  and  sympathy,  to  the  kind  embra- 
ces of  father  and  mother,  of  sisters  and  brothers, 
to  the  house  of  Qod,  to  the  instructions  of  his 
word,  and  to  the  society  of  the  faithful.  Instead 
of  the  cheering  sounds  of  the  Gospel  of  peace, 
her  ears  become  accustomed  to  oaths,  and  curs- 
es, and  horrid  imprecations ;  the  voice  of  con- 
science is  hushed  amidst  the  din  of  revelry  and 
riot ;  every  generous  feeling  is  shrunk  and  with- 
ered ;  she  stalks  abroad  like  a  painted  corpse,  to 
fill  with  horror  the  vurtuoos  mind,  and  to  allure 
the  unwary  to  the  shades  of  deadi ;  till  at  length, 
wasted  with  consumption  and  loathsome  disease, 
she  is  stretched  upon  the  bed  of  languishing, 
abandoned  by  her  former  associate,  deprived  of 
the  least  drop  of  consolation,  haunted  with  the 
ghastly  apparitions  of  departed  joys,  and  the 
^rebodings  of  futurity,  and  sinks,  *'  in  the  midst 
of  her  days,*'  into  the  chambers  of  the  grave» 
without  the  least  hope  of  a  glorious  resurrectioa. 
— ^And  if  we  consider,  that  this  is  a  picture  at 
the  wretchednem,  not  only  of  a  few  indiridocbi 
but  of  thousands,  of  tem  of  thousands,  and  of 
millions  of  human  beings,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe the  accumulated  mass  of  misery  which 
impurity  has  created,  or  to  form  any  adequate 
conception  of  the  horrible  and  revolting  scenes 
of  wretchedness  which  would  be  displayed,  were 
the  law  under  consideration  to  be  set  aside  by  all 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe. 

There  isa  certs  in  levity  and  flippancy  of  speech 
in  relation  to  this  subject,  which  prevails  among 
many  who  wish  to  be  considered  as  respectable 
characters,  which  proceeds  fVom  a  contracted 
riew  of  the  consequences  of  human  actions. 
They  conceive,  that  no  great  harm  can  be  done 
to  society,  by  a  few  insulated  actions  of  the  kind 
alluded  to,  especially  if  they  be  concealed  fixmi 
general "obssi  ? ation ;  and  that  the  Creator  will 
be  disposed  to  make  every  allowance  for  human 
firailty.  But  let  such  remember  that,  if  it  wero 
right  to  Tiolate  this,  or  any  other  law  of  the 
Creator,  in  one  instance,  it  would  be  right  in  a 
hundred,  in  a  thousand,  in  a  million,  and  in  eight 
hundred  millions  of  instances:  and  then  all  Uie 
revolting  aosnes  now  described,  and  thousands 
of  similar  effeols,  of  which  we  cannot  at  preseni 
ibrm  a  distinct  oonoeption,  wouM  inevitably  taka 
place.  And,  therefore,  every  man  who,  fitwi 
lority  and  thoughtlessness,  or  finom  a  disregard 
to  tlw  kwa  of  lusaTM,  pevsisu  in  the  occasion|l 
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iodulfencdof  such  unhanowed-gratlficatioDs,  in- 
dulges in  a  practice  which,  were  it  universally  to 
preraily  would  sap  the  foundations  of  all  moral 
order,  exterminate  the  most  endearing  relations 
of  society,  prostrate  roan  below  the  level  of  the 
brute,  open  the  flood-eatesofall  iniquity,  difluse 
misery  over  the  wh(^\.  mass  of  human  beingB, 
and,  at  len^h,  empty  the  world  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  precept  which  we  have  now  been  consi- 
dering, is  one  which,  in  all  probability,  is  con- 
ficed,  in  its  references,  to  the  inhabitants  of  our 
globe.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  quite  nugatory, 
and  therefore  can  have  no  place,  in  the  moral 
code  of  a  world  where  the  distinction  of  sexes 
does  not  exist.  And  even  in  those  worlds 
where  a  similar  distinction  may  exbt,  the  very 
different  circumstances  in  wbidi  their  inhabi- 
tants are  placed,  may  render  the  promulgation 
of  such  a  law  a|together  unnecessary.  It  appears 
lo  be  a  temporary  regulation,  to  remain  in  force 
only  during  the  limited  period  of  the  present 
economy  of  Providence ;  for,  in  th*^  future  desti- 
nation of  the  righteous,  we  are  told,  that  *'  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage,  but  are 
as  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven."  And,  there- 
Ibre,  it  is  probable,  that  the  recognition  of  such 
a  law  will  not  be  necessary,  in  the  intercourses 
which  take  place  among  redeemed  men  in  the 
eternal  world ;  but  the  principle  on  which  it  is 
fcunded,  and  from  which  it  flows,  will  nra 
through  all  the  other  new  relations  and  circum- 
ftances  in  which  they  may  be  placed.  In  the 
existing  circumstances  ^fn^nkkid,  however,  the 
operation  of  this  la\v  is  essentially  necessary  to 
the  stability  and  the  happiness  of  the  moral 
world;  and,  were  its  requisitions  oniversally 
oiMorved,  the  melancholy  scenes  to  whidi  I  have 
alluded  would  no  longer  exist;  the  present  and 
everlasting  ruin  of  thousands,  and  of  millions, 
would  be  prevented ;  and  a  scene  of  happiness 
and  love,  such  as  the  world  has  never  yet  wit* 
nessed,  would  be  displayed  among  all  the  families 
of  the  earth. 

THB  EIOBTH  OOMMAVDMSIIT. 

«  Thou  AaU  not  §UaV* 

When  the  Creator  had  arranged  our  globe  in 
the  form  in  which  we  now  behold  it,  he  fiMiiish- 
ed  it  with  every  thing  requisite  for  the  suste- 
nance and  accommodation  of  living  beings,  and 
bestowed  the  whole  of  its  ridies  and  decorations 
as  a  free  grant  to  the  sons  of  men.  To  roan  he 
said,  "  Behold,  I  have  given  yon  every  herb 
bearing  seed,  which  is  upon  the  face  of  all  the 
earth,  and  every  tree  in  the  which  is  the  fruit  of 
a  tree  yielding  seed ;  to  you  it  shall  be  for  meat" 
Ever  since  the  period  when  this  grant  was 
made,  God  has  not  left  himself  without  a  witness 
to  his  benignity,  in  that  he  has  unceasingly  be- 
stowed on  mankind  *<  rain  from  heaven,  and  fniit- 
eU  istBons,  fiUing  their  hawli  with  food  and 


lladnoss.**  The  earth  has,  in  every  Sge,  hrtn(fii 
forth  abundance  to  supply  the  wants  of  all  Um 
Irving  beings  it  contains ;  and  there  is  still  am- 
ple room  on  its  surftce,  for  the  accommodation 
and  support  of  thousands  of  millions  of  the  hu- 
man race,  in  addition  to  those  which  now  exist. 
But  mankind  have  never  yet  agreed  about  th« 
division  and  allotment  of  this  free  and  aropio 
gift  of  the  Creator ;  for  every  one  is  disposed  to 
Uiink  that  his  sharo  m  it  is  too  small,  and  is  con- 
tinually attempting  to  make  inroads  upon  tlie 
aUotmeat  of  his  neighbours.  And  to  this  dispo- 
sition is  to  be  ascribed  more  than  one  half  of  all 
the  evils  which  have  afllicted  the  world  in  everr 
age  since  the  &I1  of  man.  To  counteract  such 
a  propensity  in  mankind,  and  to  regulate  their 
dispositions  and  conduct  in  relation  to  property, 
is  the  great  object  of  this  command,  *'  Thou  ahalt 
not  steal.  ** 

To  tUalf  is  to  take  the  property  of  odiers, 
without  their  knowledge  or  consent,  and  to  apply 
it  to  our  own  use.  The  most  flagrant  and  vio- 
lent breaches  of  the  law,  consist  in  robbery, 
housebreaking,  piUering,  phmder,  and  pillage. 
But  it  may  be  violated  in  a  tlioittand  diflerent 
ways  of  which  human  laws  seldom  take  any  cog>- 
nizance.  It  is  violated  by  every  species  of  fraud 
by  which  our  neighbour  may  be  injured  in  his 
wealth  or  property.  It  is  violated  in  the  ordi- 
nary oomnoeroe  of  mankind,  by  the  use  of  fidse 
weights  and  measures ;  by  selling  deteriorated 
commodities  as  if  they  were  sound  and  good ; 
by  depreciating  the  vahieof  what  we  wish  to 
buy,  and  c<Hieealing  the  defeets  of  what  vre 
wish  to  seU;  by  contracting  debts  which  we 
have  no  prospect  of  discharging,  and  neglecting 
to  pay  them  when  they  are  dutf ;  by  breaches 
of  trust,  in  the  case  of  servants,  guardians,  exe- 
cutors, or  public  officers,  embeoling  and  squan- 
dering away  the  substance  of  others,  or  applying 
it  to  their  own  use.^It  is  also  violated  by  tres- 
passing on  the  property  of  others,  so  as  to  injure 
fonoes,  gardens,  orchards,  plantations  or  oom- 
fiekb;  and  by  that  disposition  to  vulgar  miachivf 
which  delights  in  breaking  lamps,  w^tdows,  and 
fences;  in  injuring  and  ^facing ' public  buiki- 
ings,  walks,  and  ornamental  improvements ;  in 
hacking  and  carving  walls,  wainscottings,  doors, 
and  balustrades ;  and  in  cutting  down  trees  and 
shntbs  planted  for  use  or  for  omanent.— It  is 
violated  when  we  retain  borrowed  articles  b»» 
yond  a  reasonaMe  time,  wlien  we  suffer  them  to 
be  injured  through  negligence,  whe«  wecirculata 
them  from  one  person  to  another,  ivithsut  thn 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  proprietors,  and 
when  we  apply  them  to  purposes  for  wliich  ihej 
were  never  intended,  and  which  the  lender  never 
contemplated.— 4n  short,  this  law  is  violated  bj 
every  species  of  idleness,  pride,  vanity,  ganing^ 
and  prodigality,  vrhich  has  a  tendency  to  iigive 
the  external  prosperity,  either  of  oar  own  fiuDi^» 
or  of  the  fomilies  of  others. 
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W«retl»W  wMehfiM^klt  tfMWB  ietSoMto  b6 
MtifBly  0M  aside,  or  aniferettty  ▼folttodi  it  it 
mgy  to  IbrMoe,  that,  in  a  very  Miort  tine,  the 
whole  aeeenbli^  of  hmnwi  beings  would  be 
trlmt&rniad  into  a  set  oTicwleM  banditti.  Peace, 
faannooy,  and  good  neifhbodrhood,  would  be  an- 
iHiown  among  men ;  the  •trong  wouM  pluader  the 
IRMieeskNM  of  die  weak,  and  deprive  Chen  of 
ereryenjoTnient;  children  would  rob  their  pa- 
renyi,  and  parents  their  ohildren ;  brothers  would 
phnder  brothers,  and  Mrrants  their  misters; 
buying  and  seHing  woald  oease,  and  aB  ragnlar 
trade  and  oomrmeroe  would  be  destroyed  t  eyery 
man's  covetous  eye  would  be  directed  to  the 
weahh  and  property  of  his  neighbour,  with  k 
view  of  depriving  him  of  his  enjoyments  \  and  t 
thousand  schemes,  either  of  treachery  or  of  open 
violence,  wouM  be  oontrived  to  effectnate  his 
purpose.  Murders  would  be  daily  oontrived  and 
perpetrated,  fbr  the  purpose  of  more  easily  ob- 
taining pocsessian  of  the  weahh  and  estates  of 
the  powerAil  and  the  opulent ;  and  every  man't 
life  and  happineas  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  his 
covetoQs  neighbour*  The  inhabitants  of  one 
province  would  rise  up  against  those  of  another, 
and,  by  foroe  of  arms,  plunder  them  of  all  their 
earthly  treasures.  One  nation  would  invade  the 
territories  of  another,  for  the  pivpose  of  ravaging 
its  cities  and  provinces,  and  of  appropriating  its 
wealth  and  riches ;  and,  in  the  mitbt  of  such  Uw* 
less  depredations,  towns  would  be  demolished, 
villages  consumed  to  ashes,  the  (raits  of  the  earth 
destroyed,  men,  women,  and  children,  trampled 
under  foot,  and  crushed  to  death,  and  every  city 
and  fertile  field  would  presem  a  scene  of  carnage 
and  desolation.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  no 
man  could  have  confidence  in  his  brother;  fear 
would  be  on  every  side ;  uncertainty  would  ai* 
tend  every  pursuit  and  possession ;  of  the  wealth 
which  any  one  had  acquired,  and  of  the  enjoy* 
ments  which  he  possessed  to-day,  he  might  be 
deprived  before  to-morrow;  and  if,  by  means  of 
circumspection  and  vigilance,  and  the  strong  arm 
of  power,  he  were  enabled  to  maintain  posses- 
sion of  his  property  for  one  year,  he  could  have 
no  rational  ground  to  expect,  that  he  would  enjoy 
it  in  security  for  another.  And,  as  no  one  would 
think  of  engaging  in  regular  labour,  while  he 
could  subsist  in  plundering  his  weaker  neighbours 
"-the  earth  would  soon  be  left  uncultivated,  the 
useful  arts  woukl  be  abandoned,  agricultural  in- 
dustry and  improvement  would  cease,  and  a  uni- 
versal famine  would  overspread  every  land,  which 
would  thin  the  human  race,  and  gradually  exter- 
mtnate  them  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Such  scenes  of  plunder  and  depredation,  have 
in  fact  been  partially  realized  b  every  age  and 
nation  of  the  world,  and  are  still  realized,  to  a 
Certain  extent,  even  in  nations  which  boast  of 
iheir  progress  in  religion,  in  civilization,  and  in 
science.  The  annals  of  the  human  race  contain 
Me  more  than  a  number  of  melancholy  records 
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tjf  wholesale  robbery,  ooomiitled  by  otte  tribe  ef 
human  beings  upon  another.  One  public  robber 
and  desperado  hiw  arisen  after  another,  in  con- 
stant succession,  and,  at  the  head  of  numeroiai 
armies,  has  violated  the  territories  of  peacefid  in- 
dustry, demdiabed  the  habitations  of  their  uno(» 
Ibnding  inhabitants,  broken  down  their  fiimitnre, 
and  consigned  it  to  the  flnmes ;  wasted  and  de- 
voured the  fivits  of  their  ground,  and  plundered 
them  of  every  thing  which  could  render  esistenon 
desirable.  And  the  infbrior  ranks  of  mankind, 
stimulated  by  the  same  principles  which  Stotunto 
their  superwrs,  have  supported  a  system  of  peci^ 
faition,  of  cheating,  of  litigation,  of  iqjustioe,  and 
oppression,  which,  were  it  left  solely  to  its  own 
native  energies,  wouM  soon  undennine  the  fouiH 
dations  of  the  moral  worid.  That  such  prine»- 
ples  and  lyaotiees  have  never  yet  become  uni- 
versal in  their  operation  is  not  owing  so  much  to 
any  defiden^  in  their  malinant  tendency,  as  to 
the  over-ruling  providence  of  the  Moral  Qovemor 
of  the  world,  who  has,  by  his  influence,  and  his 
physical  arrangements,  oonfined  the  lawless  paa- 
sions  of  men  within  certain  bounds,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  pass. 

Were  a  principle  of  honesty  and  of  justice,  in 
regard  to  property,  to  pervade  the  mind  of  eveiy 
human  being ;  or,  in  other  words,  were  the  faiw 
to  wirfch  I  am  now  adverting  universally  reco|k. 
nised,  a  new  scene  would  open  upon  the  monl 
workl,  altogether  difiTerent  firom  what  has  hitherto 
been  displayed  in  the  transactions  of  mankind. 
The  iron  rod  of  oppression  would  be  shivered  lo 
atoms,  and  destroying  armies  would  no  longer 
ravage  the  habitations  of  men.  The  crowds  of 
sharpers,  cheats,  and  jockeys,  that  now  stalk 
through  the  worid,  with  unblushing  fronts,  to  ei^ 
trap  Uie  unwary,  would  forever  disappear  fhMn 
the  world ;  and  impartial  justice  woukl  reign 
triumphant  over  every  department  of  society. 
No  malignant  purpose  woukl  ever  be  flormed  Is 
injure  any  one  in  his  wealth  and  property  ;  and 
all  the  harassing  law-euits  and  proseoutbnn, 
which  now  distress  so  numy  thousands  offiua^ 
lies,  would  be  swept  away.  Every  loan  of  money, 
books,  fhrniture,  or  utensils,  woukl  be  returned 
without  injury,  snd  without  umwcessary  delay ; 
and  every  debt  punctually  discharged,  accordmg 
to  the  nature  of  the  obligation,  and  at  the  period 
at  which  it  was  due :  Every  bargain  would  be 
transacted  on  the  principles  ofimmuiable  justice, 
and  the  conditions  of  every  contract  faithfully  per^ 
formed :  No  suspicions  of  knaveiy  wouU  ever 
harbour  in  the  breast,  nor  the  least  alarm  at  the 
possible  consequences  of  any  mercantile  tram- 
action.  Public  buildings  wooki  be  secure  from 
the  inroads  of  the  genius  of  mischief,  and  gardens 
and  orchards  fit>m  every  wanton  depredation. 
Looks,  and  bars,  and  bolts,  woukl  no  longer  bo 
required  for  securing  our  substance  fiom  thepik 
foriMr  and  the  robber;  and  the  iron  grtitingsof  a 
bridewell  or  AJail,woidd  never  again  reoiDdvi 
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of  the  dMhoneiQr  and  the  depnTity  of  nui.  Ser- 
▼aotg  would  be  univenallj  honest  and  tniet- 
worthy,  and  the  property  of  their  maetera  would 
be  regarded  aa  &  aacred  deposit. 

And  what  a  happy  change  would  such  a  state 
of  society  introduce  among  mankind !  What 
a  host  of  cares,  anxieties,  suspicions,  vexationsi 
and  perplexities,  would  be  chased  away !  and 
what  a  world  of  conirentencci,  and  of  delight- 
ful associations,  would  thus  be  created !  Erery 
merchant,  by  marking  the  price  and  the  quality 
of  each  coonnodity,  might  leave  his  goods  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  enjoy  himself 
in  the  boeom  of  his  (amity,  or  in  active  services 
ibr  the  good  of  the  community,  without  the  east 
risk  of  loss  or  of  depredations ;  and  every  purchas- 
er mighl  depend  upon  procuring  the  articles  he 
wanted  at  their  just  value.  Every  traveller  would 
prosecute  his  journey,  either  by  day  or  by  night, 
without  the  least  apprehension  from  sharpers  or 
robbers,  and  without  being  harassed  by  the  im- 
positions-of  inn-keepers,  coachmen,  ca^rs, 
and  porters.  Every  one's  mind  wouki  be  at  per- 
foet  ease,  in  regard  to  his  property,  whether  he 
were  at  home  or  abroad,  in  health  or  in  sickness; 
being  firmly  persuaded  that  every  trust  wouki  be 
&ithmlly  discharged,  and  every  commercial  con- 
cern fairly  and  honourably  transacted.  Selfish- 
ness and  rapacity  would  give  place  to  a  spirit  o^ 
justice,  equity,  and  benevolence;  contentions, 
jockeyings,  and  altercations  would  cease ;  peace 
and  concord  wouki  prevail,  and  righteousness  and 
truth  wouU  shed  their  benign  influence  over  the 
whole  brotherhood  of  mankind. 

THX  HIITTH  OOMMAlf DKSIIT. 

"  7%<m  thaU  not  bear  faltewiintta  agatnti  0^ 
ndghbmir,** 

This  command,  like  most  of  the  others,  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  negative  form.  It  is  directed  against 
every  species  of  fiJsehood,  and,  consequently, 
must  be  viewed  as  incuk»iting  a  sacred  and  uni- 
versal adherence  to  truth,  in  all  our  thoughts, 
words,  and  actions.  In  the  remarks  I  may  throw 
out  in  relation  to  this  precept,  I  shall  consider  it 
x;hiefly  in  its  poeitive  (brra,  as  commanding  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  truth.  Truth  may  be 
considered  in  ^too  different  points  of  view — ^^- 
eal  truth,  which  consists  in  the  conformity  qfa 
propositxon  or  aseertion  with  the  aetttal  ataie  of 
thinge  ;  and  moral  truth,  which  consists  in  the 
agreement  of  our  worde  and  actione  tnth  our 
thought:  Logical  truth  belongs  to  the  thing  or 
the  fact  asserted ;  moral  truth,  or  what  is  termed 
veradfy,  has  a  reference  to  the  person  who  utters 
it.  In  both  these  respects,  truth  is  of  immense 
importance  to  all  intelligent  beings. — The  iro- 
dortanoe  of  truth  and  veracity  will  appear  fitxn 
the  following  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  bond  of  society, 
and  the  fixiBdaiion  oS  all  that  confidence  ai^d  iih 


teroourse  which  tobaistaniottg  tttkaal  beiigiw 
By  far  the  greater  part  of  all  tL»  owwledge  w 
possess,  has  been  derived  fi^m  the  tastimony  eC 
others.  It  is  from  the  communication  of  othen, 
and  tnm  a  reliance  on  their  veracity,  that  thosn 
who  were  never  beyond  the  limits  of  Glreat 
Britain,  know  that  there  are  such  cities  as  PariSf 
Vienna,  Constantinople,  and  Cairo;  and  that 
there  are  such  countries  as  Canada,  Nova 
Bootia,  Brazil,  Peru,  Persia,  China,  and  Hin- 
dostan.  It  is  fiom  thesame  source  that  we  have 
learned  the  facts  of  ancient  and  modem  history, 
and  that  there  once  existed  such  empires  as  tha 
Greek  and  Roman,  the  Persian,  Assyrian,  and 
BabykMiian.  On  the  same  groimd,  the  veracity 
of  others,  we  confide  in  all  the  domestic  rslations 
and  intercoursBS  of  life ;  and  on  this  ground  aB 
the  transactkms  of  commercial  society,  and  all 
the  arrangements  and  operations  of  government 
are  conducted.  On  the  implied  veracity  of  others, 
we  retire  fixxn  our  empk>yments  at  certain  hours, 
and  sit  down  to  breakfast  or  dinner ;  and,  on  the 
Snt  day  of  the  week,  we  assemble  in  a  certain 
place,  at  an  appointed  hour,  for  religious  war* 
ship.  On  this  ground,  the  pupil  confides  in  his 
teacher,  for  instruction— the  cfaiM  in  his  parents, 
ibr  sustenance,  clothinc  and  protection,  the 
master  in  his  servant,  for  the  execution  of  hia 
orders,  and  the  wife  in  her  husband  fi>r  provision 
and  support.  We  confide  'every  moment  in  the 
fai^^tlnete  of  the  Almighty  for  the  regular  re- 
turns of  day  and  night,  of  summer  and  winter, 
of  seed-time  and  harvest.  Could  the  veracity  of 
Grod  be  impeached  or  rendered  liable  to  suspi- 
cioo,  we  shouU  remain  in  awfiil  suspense,  whe- 
ther another  day  wouki  again  dawn  upon  the 
workl,  or  whether  the  earth  wouM  be  shattered  to 
piejces,  and  its  fragments  dispersed  throughout 
surrounding  worids,  before  the  stm  again  appear* 
ed  in  the  horizon.  A  Being  possessed  of  bound- 
less knowledge  and  omnipotence,  without  verfr> 
city,  would  be  the  terror  of  the  whole  intelligent 
universe,  and  would  fill  them  with  universal 
agitation  and  alarm. 

Again,  truth  b  the  foundation  of  our  present 
comfort  and  of  our  future  prospects.  On  the  vo- 
racity of  those  illtistrious  characters  that  have 
gone  before  us,  whose  declarations  were  con- 
firmed by  signs  and  miracles,  we  depend  for  the 
hope  of  forgiveness  and  acceptance  with  God, 
and  for  those  rich  sources  of  consolation  which 
are  calculated  to  support  the  mind  tmder  the  af^ 
flictions  of  mortality,  and  to  cheer  and  animate 
us  in  the  prospect  of  a  future  world.  Our  hopea 
of  happiness  beyond  the  grave,  of  the  resyrreo- 
tion  of  our  bodies  at  the  termination  of  the  pre- 
sent plan  of  providence— of  the  renovation  of  the 
physical  system  of  our  globe— of  a  complete  re^ 
toration  to  holiness  and  virtue— of  a  re-onioa 
with  departed  friends— of  associating  with  vii^ 
tnous  beings  of  a  superior  order — of  minglihg  ii| 
A  happier  workl  with  all  those  illustrioui  r'"^ 
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iflK>  ha^  MM  bdbre  Oi— of  oontemplttiiig  Ihe 
nuiBiMtauoM  of  Deity  on.  a  more  ezteniiTe 
•oale ;  and  of  enjoying  unmixed  felicity  without 
interrupUon  and  without  end ;  depend  upon  the 
teetimony  of  the  inspired  writers,  and  the  light 
in  which  we  view  4he  truths  or  declarations 
which  they  hare  recorded.  And,  therefore,  the 
■Mm  who  endeavours  to  undermine  the  authority 
of  the  sacred  records,  or  to  distort  or  raisrepre- 
asot  their  meaning  by  sophistical  reasonings, 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  a  deceiver,  and  as  an  ene- 
my to  his  species,  who  wishes  to  deprive  his  fel- 
low-men of  their  most  substantial  enjoyments, 
and  of  their  most  cheering  prospects. 

Again,  truth  and  veracity  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  views  we  ought  to 
l^e  of  the  character  of  GkxI.  The  moral  cha^ 
racter  of  the  Deity  is  delineated  in  th^  Scrip* 
tores,  and  we  are  enabled  to  contemplate  this 
character,  in  its  true  light,  in  so  &r  as  we  un» 
derstand  and  appreciate  .the  delineations  of  the 
sacred  writers.  But  his  character  is  also  exhi« 
bited  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 
Every  physical  law  of  nature,  every  arrange- 
ment in  the  material  system,  every  movement 
which  exists  in  the  bowidless  universe ;  every 
apparent  deviation  from  the  general  course  of  na- 
tare,  as  in  the  case  of  earthquakes  and  volca- 
noes ;  every  event  in  the  history  of  nations,  every 
*  fiuH  in  relation  to  the  physical  and  moral  oondi« 
tion  of  the  different  tribes  of  the  human  race, 
and  every  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  lower 
ranks  of  animated  beings  embodies  in  it  an  ex- 
hibition of  certain  aspects  of  the  divine  charac- 
ter ;  and  these  aspects,  if  fkirly  represented,  ought 
to  harmonize  with  the  deluieations  contained  in 
the  sacred  records.  To  ascertain  such  facts  as 
those  to  which  I  now  allude,  requires,  in  many 
instances,  the  exercise  of  profound  reasoning, 
and  of  accurate  investigation,  and  that  the  mind 
should  be  free  from  the  influence  of  prejudice 
and  of  every  improper  bias,  and  that  the  facts, 
when  ascertained,  be  fairly  represented,  and  ac- 
curately recorded ;  otherwise,  nothing  but  a  di*- 
torted  view  of  the  divine  character  wUl  be  exhi- 
bited to  the  mind.  For  example,  if  the  earth  be 
represented  as  among  the  largest  bodies  in  na- 
ture, and  as  placed  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the 
imiverse,  and  that  the  sun,  moon,  and  all  the 
other  celestial  orbs  revolve  around  it  every  day, 
and  consequently,  that  the  planetary  bodies  move 
in  orbiu  which  display  inextricable  oonfiision — 
such  a  representation  is  not  a  true  exhibition  of 
the  Ckod  of  heaven,  but  a  phantom  of  our  own 
imaginatbn ;  and,  if  carried  out  to  all  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  would  involve  an  impeach- 
ment of  the  wisdom  and  intelligenceof  the  Deity, 
and  of  the  sublime  simplicity  and  order,  which 
characterize  his  operations  in  the  universe.  If 
the  planet  Saturn  be  represented  as  a  globe  900 
times  larger  than  the  earth,  and  surrounded  with 
A  ring  600,000  miles  in  cifcuwferenoe,  it  oonveyi 


A  very  different  idea  of  the  majesty  of  the  di* 
vine  Being  who  ibrmed  it,  from  what  wo  are  led 
to  entertain,  when  we  consider  it  as  only  a  ta* 
per,  or  a  brilliant  stud,  fixed  in  the  vault  of  he»> 
ven.  If  the  eye  of  a  fly  be  exhibited  as  coo- 
Uining  ten  thousand  polished  trapsparent  globeSt 
nicely  adjusted  (or  the  pnrpose  of  vision,  it  dis- 
plays the  character  of  its  Maker  in  a  different 
light  from  that  in  which  we  might  be  disposed  to 
view  it,  when  this  animal  is  represented  as  ^ 
nuisance  in  creation,  and  designed  only  to  b« 
mangled  and  tortured  by  a  cruel  and  unthinking 
schoolboy. 

In  some  instances  the  inaccurate  statement  of 
a  physical  fact,  or  the  false  cokwring  put  upon 
it,  may  have  a  tendency  to  endanger  the  eternal 
interests  of  mankind.  Mr.  Brydone,  in  his 
«<  Tour  through  Sicily,"  states^  on  the  authority 
of  a  priest,  named  Recupero,  that,  in  sinking  a 
pit  near  Jaci,  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount 
^tna  "they  pierced  through  seven  distinct  lavas, 
one  under  the  other,  the  sur&oes  of  which  were 
parallel,  and  most  of  them  covered  witfi  a  bed  of 
thick  earth."  From  suppositions  founded  on 
questionable  data,  he  concluded,  that**  it  requires 
8000  years  or  upwards  to  form  but  a  scanty  soil 
on  the  surfiwe  of  a  lava,"  and,  consequently, 
that  "  the  eruption  which  formed  the  lowest  of 
these  lavas,  must  have  ik>wed  from  the  moun- 
tain at  least  14000  years  ago.  This  pretended 
&ct  was,  for  a  while,  triumphantly  exhibited  by 
sceptics,  as  an  unanswerable  argument  against 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history ;  and  its  publica- 
tion has,  no  doubt,  tended  to  stagger  weak  minds, 
and  to  confirm  the  infidel  in  his  prejudices  against 
the  truth  of  Revelation.  But  it  has  been  shown 
byemuient  geokigists,  that  the  &eU  alluded  to 
are  grossly  mis-stated,  and  that  no  vegetable 
mouU  exists  between  these  beds  of  lava ;  and, 
consequently,  the  argument  founded  upon  them 
goes  for  nothing.  Mr.  Brydone  himsDlf,  in  the 
very  same  volume  in  which  these  pretended  (acts 
are  suted,  before  be  had  advanced  twenty  pages 
farther  in  his  account  of  the  regions  about  Mount 
iBtna,  states  a  foot  which  completely  ovenums 
all  his  preceding  reasonings  and  cAkuIations. 
In  describing  the  country  near  Hybla,  as  havins 
been  **  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  ^tna,  and 
having  then  become  totally  barren,"  he  adds,  "in 
a  secwid  eruption,  by  a  shower  of  ashes  finm  the 
mountain,  Ua&on  resumed  iu aneimt  beauty  and 
fertility  So  that  it  is  here  admitted,  that,  in- 
stead of  requiring  a  period  of  SOOO  years,  a  bed 
of  lava  may  «pee<fi(y  be  transformed  into  a  beau-  > 
tiful  and  fertile  region.  But  even  although  such 
facts  were  lairly  represented, — yea,  although 
Mr.  Brydone  and  the  Canon  Recupero  could 
have  proved,  to  a  demonstration,  that  the  strata 
of  the  earth  is  not  only  fourteen  thousand,  but 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  years  old,  it  wouki 
not  in  the  least  invalidate  a  ^^^  assertioa 
contained  in  the  Mosaic  history  -,  (or  Moses  ds» 
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•sribaf  oalythe  mrtmgtmmt  of  iIm  Mrth  into  its 
prM6ntfiinii,biitBowbor6a«erts,  thsttbe  mm* 
tcriiCt  of  wMcfa  our  gtob«  it  oonpOMd  wareflrso* 
ted,  or  brooght  oat  of  nothiiif ,  aft  the  period  at 
irhkh  hit  hittory  commeoctt.  The  drciin»* 
tluico,  howertr,  to  which  I  have  now  idvorted, 
Aowt  Mt  of  how  nuefa  importtiioo  H  it,  ia  wmoj 
MMt,  thtt  eroft  a  phjtical  fact  bt  fiurljtittad, 
•tw«M  ttthemortl  Atcttud  thedoctrinetooa- 
laiiMd  in  tbo  Seriptiiret.  For,  ainet  etarj  faot 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  in  the  hittory  of 
profUeooe,  eidiibitt  a  certain  portion  of  die  di- 
▼ioe  character,  a  very  different  view  of  thit  cha- 
racter will  be  exhibited,  according  to  the  different 
llghtt  in  which  we  riew  the  di^ne  operationt. 
And  therefore,  every  one  who  wilfiiUy  niitrepr»- 
•anta  a  phytieal  fact  or  law  of  nature,  it  adeceiv* 
er,  who  endeavourt  to  exhibit  a  diatorted  view  of 
the  character  of  the  Deity.  It  it  noihii^  leti 
than  a  man  **  bearing  falte  witaeoi^affaintt  hit 
Maker. 

Again,.Teradty  it  of  in6nit«  importanoe  in 
referanoe  to  our  fhtore  improvement  in  the  eter^ 
nal  world.  In  that  worid,  we  have  every  reason 
to  beTteve  our  knowledge  of  theattributeeof  G^ 
will  be  enlarged,  and  our  viewt  of  the  range  of 
hit  operationt  in  creation  and  provklenee  extend- 
ed far  beyond  the  limitt  to  which  they  are  now 
confined^  But  the  Divine  Being  himeeH;  from 
the  immateriality  and  immentity  of  his  nature, 
will  remain  forever  invisible  to  all  finite  intelli- 
gences ;  and  hence  he  it  described  by  the  Apos- 
tle, as  « the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  and  /nv»- 
»ble,  whom  no  man  hath  teen  or  can  see."  It 
is,  therefore,  not  only  probable,  but  absolutely 
certain,  that  a  great  pKMtion,  perhaps  the  great- 
est portion  of  our  knowledge  in  that  sute,  will- 
be  deitved  fimn  the  commoirications  of  other  in- 
telligences. With  intellectual  beings  of  a  hij^ 
order  we  shall  hold  the  most  intimate  converse ; 
for  we  are  informed,  that  **  jutt  men  made  per- 
fect** will  join  **  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels."  These  beings  are  endued  with  capa- 
cioQs  powers  of  intellect,  and  have  long  been 
exercising  them  on  the  most  exalted  objects.  At 
messengers  from  the  King  of  heaven  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,  they  have  frequently 
winged  their  way  through  the  celestial  regions, 
and  surveyed  many  of  those  glorious  systems 
which  lie  hid  from  the  view  of  mortals.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they  have  ao- 

3uired  expansive  views  of  the  dispensations  of 
^e  Almighty,  not  only  in  relation  to  roan,  but  in 
relation  to  numerous  worlds  and  intelligences  in 
difforent  provinces  of  the  empire  of  God.  And, 
therefore,  they  mutt  be  admirably  qualified  to 
impart  ample  ttoret  of  information  on  the  subli- 
mest  sobjectt,  to  the  redeemed  inbabitantt  Croat 
our  workL  From  the  communicationt  of  these 
intelligenoet  we  may  derive  information  of  the 
order  and  arrangementa  of  othei*  tytteuM  \  of  the 
■atural  toenery  of  other  woridt;  oflbediffareirt 


•rdera  of  iatsHeetnal  beings  who  peopla  th&m  t 
of  the  nseant  by  which  they  are  carried  forward 
in  moral  and  intelleetual  improvoBMnt;  of  thn 
atoat  remarkable  eventa  which  have  happened  in 
the  ooorae  of  their  hittoiy ;  of  the  peoidiar  dia- 
pkyt  of  divine  glory  that  may  be  made  to  theoB» 
and  of  the  varkxit  changet  through  which  they 
may  have  paaaad  in  the  oouraeof  the  divine  6m» 


But  the  utility  of  all  tuch  tnbUme  oommoniea- 
tiooa,  and  die  delightful  tranaporta  with  whioh  dMgr 
will  be  accompanied,  will  entirely  depend  opos 
the  immutable  Dsraei^  of  these  moral  intettigan- 
oea  who  ahall  be  employed  in  conveying  iiSbr- 
mation  reapecting  the  divine  plant  and  opara- 
tiona.  No  ./loeiltais  acenea  aiKi  narr^iona  will 
be  invented,  as  in  oor  degenerate  worid,  to  aatt^ 
nish  a  gaping  crowd ;  nothing  bat  nnvamiahed 
troth  wiU  be  diaplayed  in  that  world  of  light;  md 
the  rterf  aosnes  which  will  be  displayed,  will  in- 
finitely trantoend,  in  beauty,  in  grandeor,  and  in 
inierest,all  that  the  mott  fortile  imagination  can 
ooneeive.  Were  a  tingle  foltebood  to  be  toU  in 
heaven,  were  the  tongue  of  an  archangel  to  nun- 
represent  a  single  foot  in  the  divine  ecoooroy,« 
were  the  least  tospicion  to  exist  that  troth  aaigbt 
be  violated  in  tuch  conununioationt,  the  nsutnal 
confidence  of  oeleatial  inteUigenoea  woaU  in- 
stantly be  shaken ;  and,  firom  that  moment,  their 
intercourae  and  their  happiness  woaU  be  do* 
stroyed.  Heooe,  we  are  repeatedly  told,  in  the 
book  of  Revelation,  that, "  Whoeoever  loveth,  or 
raaketh  a  lie,  shalW  in  no  wise  enter  within  the 
gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem.*'  And,  thereforoi 
everyone  who  expects  to  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
liappy  worid,  ought  now  to  cultivate  a  strict  r»- 
gaid  to  truth  and  veracity  in  all  its  retearcliee, 
iaterooumes,  and  communications ;  otherwise  he 
cannot  be  "admitted,  fiom  the  very  con^tution 
of  things,  to  the  society  of  saints  uid  angels  in 
the  reahns  of  bliss. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  tqjth  is  of  the  utmoai 
importance  to  all  rational  beings,  as  it  forms  th« 
source  of  our  knowledge,  the  foundation  of  all 
social  intercourse,  the  ground  of  our  presmrt 
comfort  and  fiiture  prospects,  the  .basis  of  all  the 
views  we  can  take  of  the  Divine  character  and 
operations,  and  of  all  our  prospects  of  folure  im- 
provement in  the  eternal  world.  It  is  the  bond 
of  union  among  all  die  inhabitants  of  heaven ;  it 
is  the  chain  which  connects  the  wliole  moral 
universe ;  and  it  constitutes  the  immutable 
basis  on  which  rests  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

In  the  depraved  society  of  our  WM^d,  truth  u 
violated  in  ten  thousand  different  ways.  It  is 
violated  in  thoughti,  in  words,  in  conversation^ 
in  oral  discourses,  in  writings,  in  printed  books, 
by  getturet  and  by  signs,  by  speaking,  and  by 
remaining  silent.  It  is  violated  in  reforenoe  \a 
tht  ckotoeter  of  our  nnghbpiwtf  when  we  invent 
tales  of  falsehood  respecting  him ;  when  we  li»* 
ten  with  pleatare  to  luch  taletwban  told  by 
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mhert ;  when  we  lit  mote,  and  refuse  to  Tindi* 
cate  his  character  when  it  is  unjostly  aspersed ; 
when  we  endeavour  to  agj^ravate  Uie  circum- 
stances which  majr  have  accompanied  anj  crimi- 
nal action ;  when  we  make  no  allowances  for  the 
force  of  temptation,  and  the  peculiar  circuo> 
stances  in  which  the  criminal  may  have  been 
placed ;  when  we  fix  upon  an  insulated  act  of 
▼ice  or  folly,  and  apply  it  to  our  neighbour  as  a 
general  character;  when  we  rake  up,  with  a 
malevolent  design,  an  action  which  he  has  long 
since  reprobated  and  repented  of;  when  his  cha- 
racter is  made  the  subject  of  jest  or  merriment, 
and  when,  by  smiles,  and  noddings,  and  gestures, 
we  insinuate  any  thing  injurious  to  his  reputa- 
tion. It  is  violated  in  promises — when  we  pro- 
mise, either  what  we  have  fao  intention  of  pqr- 
forming,  or  what  we  had  no  right  to  promise,  or 
what  is  out  of  our  power  to  peribrm,  or  what 
wouM  be  unlawful  for  us  to  execute.  It  is  vio- 
lated in  threateningMf  when  we  neglect  to  put 
them  in  execution,  or  we  threaten  to  inflict  what 
would  be  either  cruel  or  unjust.  It  is  violated 
in  hUtory^  when  the  principal  facts  are  blended 
with  doubtful  or  fictitious  circumstances ;  when 
the  conduct  of  liars  and  intriguers,  of  public  rob- 
bers and  murderers,  is  vamiriied  over  with  the 
ialse  glare  of  heroism  and  of  g^ory ;  and  when  the 
actions  of  upright  men  are,  without  sufficient 
evidence,  attributed  to  knavery,  or  to  the  influ- 
ence of  fanaticism ;  when  the  writer  construes 
actions  and  events,  and  attributes  to  the  actors 
motives  and  designs,  in  accordance  with  his  own 
prejudioes  and  passions,  and  interweaves  his 
opinions  and  deductions,  as  if  they  were  a  por- 
tion of  the  authenticated  records  of  historical  fact. 
«-It  is  violated  in  the  invention  6fjlcliiumt  nar- 
ratives, and  in  the  relation  of  marvellous  stories, 
when  the  system  of  nature  is  distorted,  hbtorical 
fitcts  caricatured,  misrepresented,  and  Mended 
with  the  vagaries  of  a  romantic  imagination; 
when  scenes,  events,  and  circumstances,  **  which 
never  did  nor  can  take  place,**  are  presented  to 
the  view,  merely  to  convey  a  transient  gratifi- 
oation  to  trifling  and  indolent  minds. 

It  is  violated  by  nun  ofseitnct  when  they  give 
an  inaccurate  statement  of  the  resulU  of  their 
observations  and  experiments;  when,  either 
through  carelessness  or  design,  they  give  an  un- 
fair representation  of  the  fiicts  and  principles  in 
nature,  in  order  to  support  a  favourite  system  or 
hypothesis  ;  and  when  they  studiously  keep  out 
of  view  the  various  circumstances  in  which  every 
&ct  shouU  be  contemplated.— It  is  violated  in 
the  Utervy  loorid,  when  the  editor  of  a  magazine 
or  a  review  writes  an  artide,  and  addresses  it  to 
himself^  as  if  it  came  firom  the  pen  of  another ; 
when,  for  the  sake  of"  filthy  lucre,"  or  to  gratify  a 
fiiend,  he  bestows  encomiums  oo  a  work  which  is 
imwoilhy  of  the  attention  of  the  public ;  or  when, 
to  gratify  a  nean,  or  revengsfol  paasioo,  he  nit- 
r^presenti  or  abuses  the  literary  produoUoM  ofhii 


opponents ;  or  when  an  anthor  writes  a  review 
of  his  own  work,  and  imposes  it  on  the  public, 
as  if  it  were  the  decision  of  an  impartial  critic. 
— It  is  violated  by  cowfrousrsifltots,  when  they 
bring  forward  arguments  in  support  of  any  posi- 
tion which  they  are  conscious  are  eidier  weak  or 
unsound ;  when  they  appear  more  anxious  to  dis- 
play their  skill  and  dexterity,  and  to  obtain  a 
victory  over  their  adversaries,  than  to  vindicate 
the  cause  of  tnith ;  when  sneers,  and  sarcasms, 
and  personal  reproaches,  are  substituted  in  the 
room  of  substantial  arguments;  when  they  mis- 
represent the  sentiments  of  their  opponents,  by 
stating  them  in  terms  which  materially  alter  their 
meaning;  and  when  they  palm  upon  them  the 
doctrines  ahd'Opbions  which  they  entirely  dis- 
avow. 

It  is  violated  in  ettmnurdal  troHBoetionM,  when 
deteriorated  goods  are  vamishei  over  with  a  fair 
outside,  and  puffed  off  as  if  they  were  saleable 
and  sound ;  when  a  merchant  asks  more  than 
he  is  willing  to  take  for  any  commodity';  wben  he 
depreciates  the  commodities  of  his  neighbour ; 
when  he  undervalues  whatever  he  is  purehasinf, 
and  makes  an  overcharge  for  the  articles  of  whidi 
he  is  disposing ;  when  he  denies  the  goods  he 
has  in  htt  posseesion,  when  there  is  the  prospeet 
of  an  advancing  price,— end  in  a  thousand  other 
ways,  best  known  to  the  ne&rious  trader. — ^It  ia 
violated  by  persons  in  every  department  of  life| 
not  only  when  they  utter  what  they  know  to  be 
&lse,  but  when  they  profess  to  declare  the  whole 
troth,  and  keep  back  part  of  it  with  an  intention 
to  deceive ;  when  they  make  use  of  a  proposition 
that  is  literally  troe,  in  order  to  convey  a  6Jse* 
hood  ;*  when  they  flatter  the  vanity  of  weak 
minds ;  when  they  ascribe  to  their  firiends  or  to 
others  good  qualities  which  do  not  belong  to 
them,  or  refuse  to  acknowledge  thoeo  aocomplish* 
ments  of  which  they  are  possessed;  when  they 
endeavour  to  cajole  obiklreB  into  obedience,  faj 
promising  what  they  never  intend  to  perfiNiDi 
and  threatening  what  they  never  intend  to  inflict ) 
and  when  they  indulge  in  a  habit  of  exaggeration, 
in  the  account  they  give  of  their  adventures,  and 
of  the  things  which  they  have  seen  or  heard. 

Truth  is  violated  by  mgna^  as  well  as  by  words, 
—as,  when  we  point  with  our  finger  in  a  wrong 
direction,  when  a  traveller  is  inquiring  about  the 
road  he  should  take  4  when  a  British  ship  boista 

*  The  foUowtngfket  wID  mnstrate  this  end  riml* 
lar  pieces  of  fU8ehood:^A  person,  when  selUng  a 
watoh,  was  asked  by  the  purchaser  if  it  kept  time 
eorrectlj?  He  was  told  by  the  owner,  that  neither 
the  hour  northe minute  hand  had  lequlred  to iM  alter- 
ed for  more  than  a  iwelve-aonth.  This  was  JttwoJbr 
tntei  but  the  watch  waa  nevertheless,  a  very  bad 
legulatoroftlme.  Whenhuncfnaperpendloularpo- 
iSon,  It  went  too  stow,  and.  when  laid  In  ahortson- 
tal  position.  It  went  too  fast  t  but  by  alternately  shift; 
Ing  these  positions,  and  tbns  modifyfng  the  rates  of 
motion, thshandsdldnotreqalre to bealteied.  Soeli 
iMertlons,  however,  are  to  be  considered  as  diieci 
Hss^whsntheyaieintendsd  to  convey  a  fUseorWi 
raieoas  conception,  as  In  the  Instanoe  now  ftaud. 
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SpAiiiffa  oolouifl ;  when  fligt  of  trace  tre  noUted ; 
wheofpUt  inaiauate  themselves  into  eocietj  u 
upright  OMO,  for  the  porpoee  of  entrappiiij|  the 
unwary ;  when  (kite  intelligenee  is  oommuiucat- 
ed  to  an  enemy ;  when  fires  are  ligbtedi  or  put 
out,  in  Ofder  to  deceive  mariners  at  sea ;  and 
when  signals  of  distress  are  counterfeited  by  ships 
tt  sea,  for  the  purpose  of  decoying  into  their 
power  the  ships  of  an  enemy. 

Troth  is  violated  in  relation  to  God,  when  wa 
conceal  from  those  whom  we  are  bound  to  in- 
struct, the  grandeur  and  immensity  of  his  works, 
and  the  displays  of  divine  intelligence  and  skill 
which  are  exhibited  in  his  visible  operations; 
when  we  exhibit  a  diminutive  view  of  the  extent 
and  glory  of  his  kingdom ;  when  we  give  an  in- 
accurate and  distorted  representation  of  the  laws 
gf  nature,  and  of  the  order  and  the  economy  of 
the  universe ;  when  we  misrepresent  the  facts 
which  exist  in  the  system  of  nature,  and  which 
occur  in  the  truth  of  providence ;  when  we  call  in 
question  the  histoiy  of  that  revelation  which  he 
has  confirmed  by  signs  and  miracles,  and  by  the 
accomplishment  of  numerous  predictions;  when 
we  misrepresent  its  (acts,  its  doctrines,  and  its 
moral  requisitions ;  when  we  transform  its  histo- 
rical narrations  into  a  series  of  parables  and  alle* 
gories ;  when  we  distort  its  literal  meaning  by 
vagve  and  injudicious  apirituaUxing  comments  ; 
wImu  we  fix  our  attention  solely  on  its  doctrines, 
and  neglect  to  investigate  its  moral  precepts ; 
and  when  we  confine  our  views  to  a  few  points 
^  the  system  of  revetatlon,  and  neglect  to  con- 
template its  whole  range,  in  aU  its  aspects  and 
bearings. 

In  the  above,  and  in  ten  thousand  other  modes, 
Is  the  law  of  truth  violated  by  the  degenerate  in- 
habitants of  our  world.  The  mischieft  and  the 
miseries  which  have  followed  its  violation,  in  re- 
ference to  the  affairs  of  nations,  to  the  private 
interests  of  societies,  fiunilies,  and  individuals, 
and  to  the  everlasting  concerns  of  mankind,  are 
incalculable ,  and  dread  fill  beyond  description.  It 
IS  one  of  the  principal  sources  firom  which  have 
9prung  the  numerous  abominations  and  cruelties 
connected  with  the  system  of  Pagan  idolatry,  the 
delusions  and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  vota- 
ries of  Mahomet,  and  the  pretended  miracles, 
and  **  the  lying  wonders,**  of  that  church  which 
{s  denominated  **  the  mother  ofharlots  and  abomi- 
nations of  the  earth.**  It  has  been  chiefly  owing 
to  the  violation  of  this  law,  that  the  thrones  of 
tyrants  have  been  supported,  that  liberty  has  been 
destroyed,  that  public  safety  and  happiness  have 
been  endangered,  that  empires  have  been  over^ 
tomed^  that  nations  have  been  dashed  one  against 
another,  and  that  war  has  produced  among  the  hu- 
man raoe  so  many  overwhelming  desolations.  By 
^  pemieious  inluenee  of  falMheod,  the  peace 
ft  &mi|ias  has  been  invaded,  their  comforts  blast- 
ad,  their  good  name  disheiioured,  their  wealth' 
destroyed,  their  hopes  disappointed,  and  their 


bright  prospects  of  happioMi  ioTohrfd  in  a  dead 
of  darlniess  and  despslr.  By  the  sophistiy  of 
unprincipled  men,  literatnre  and  selonce  havn 
been  perverted,  and  the  avenues  to  substantial 
knowledge  rendered  difficult  and  daagereus;  Uti- 
ptions  have  been  multiplied  without  number; 
human  beings  have  been  agitated,  perplexed,  and 
bewiklered;  and  the  widow  and  the  &therles9 
oppressed  and  robbed  of  their  dearest  enjoyments. 
Could  we  search  the  private  records  of  ancient 
kings,  princes,  and  legislators,  and  trace  the  de- 
oeitfiil  plans  which  have  been  laid  in  palaces  and 
cabinets— or  couU  we,  at  this  moment,  penetrate 
into  all  the  intrigues,  deceptions,  treacheries, 
plots,  and  machinations,  wbidi  are  going  fi>rward 
m  the  cabinets  of  despots,  the  mansions  of  prin- 
ces, and  the  courts  of  law,  throughout  Europe, 
Afiica,  and  Asia ;  such  a  iMSt  of  (alsehoods  and 
**  lyine  abominations,**  like  an  army  of  spectres 
from  ae  infernal  regions,  wouU  stare  us  in  the 
iace,  as  would  make  us  shrink  back  with  horror 
and  amazement,  and  fill  us  with  astonishment 
that  the  patience  of  the  God  of  heaven  has  been 
so  long  exercised  towajds  the  inhabitants  of  such 
a  depraved  and  polluted  world. 

Let  us  now  consider,  for  a  little,  some  of  the 
effects  which  wouU  inevitably  follow  were  tlm 
law  of  truth  unhtrtalfy  riolated.  In  this  case  a 
scene  of  horror  and  confusion  would  ensue,  of 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  form  any  din- 
tinct  conception.  It  is  obvious,  in  the  first  placei 
that  rational  beingt  couU  never  improve  in 
Imowledge,  beyond  the  range  of  the  sensitive  ob- 
jecu  that  happened  to  be  placed  within  the  spherf 
of  their  perional  observation.  For,  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  our  knowledge  is  derived  fitNn  the 
communications  cf  others,  and  fimn  the  stimulus 
to  inteDectual  exerticm  which  such  comnmnica- 
tions  produce. — Let  us  suppose  a  human  being 
trained  up,  fixMn  in&ncy,  in  a  wiklerness,  by  a 
bear  or  a  wolf,  as  history  records  to  have  been 
the  case  of  several  individuals  in  the  forests  «f 
France,  Germany,  and  Lithuania,— what  know- 
ledge could  such  a  being  acquire  beyond  that  of 
a  brtite  ?  He  might  distinguish  a  horse  firom  a 
cow,  and  a  man  from  a  dog,  and  know  that  such 
objects  as  trees,  rimibs,  grass,  flowers,  and  wa- 
ter, existed  around  him ;  but  knowledge,  strictly 
so  called,  and  the  proper  exercise  of  his  rational 
Acuities,  he  ooukl  not  acquire,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mained detached  from  other  rational  beings. 
9uch  would  be  our  situation,  were  falsehood  uni- 
versal among  men.  We  couU  acquire  a  knowi* 
ledge  of  nothing  but  what  was  obvious  to  oar 
senses  in  the  objects  with  which  we  were  sur- 
rounded. We  oouk)  not  know  whether  the  earth 
were  twenty  miles,  or  twenty  thousand  miles  in 
extent,  and  whether  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  and 
ranges  of  mountains,  existed  on  its  snr&oe,  un- 
less we  had  made  the  tour  of  it  in  penoo,  and, 
with  our  own  eyes,  surveyed  the  various  objects 
itoQQtaias.    Ofcourse,weiboakl  remain  in  ab 
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folate  Igooraiioe  of  the  exUtenoe  and  the  attri- 
butes oTQod,  of  the  mora]  ralaiioiw  of  intelligeiit 
befaigt  to  their  Creator,  and  to  one  another,  and 
of  the  realitiea  ofa  fiiture  state.  For  it  is  only, 
or  chiefly,  through  the  medium  ofteMtimonjft  com- 
bined with  the  eridentie  of  our  senseB,  that  we 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  auch  fmtht  and  objects. 

In  the  next  place,  all  conSdenoe  among  intel- 
ligent beings,  would  be  completely  destroyed. 
Disa^intment  would  in9ari(Afy  attend  ererf 
,)Hirpoee  and  resolutiol^  and  every  seheme  we 
wished  to  execute,  if  it  depended  in  the  least  de- 
|ree  upon  the  direction  or  assistance  of  others. 
We  durst  not  taste  an  article  of  Ibod  which  we 
received  from  another,  lest  it  should  contahi  poi- 
aon;  nor  could  we  ever  construct  a  hoose  to  shel- 
ter Us  from  the  storm,  unless  our  own  physical 
powsrs  were  adei^ate  to  the  worii.  Were  we 
living  in  Edinburgh,  we  could  never  go  to  MtA* 
lelburgh  or  Dalkeith,  if  we  were  previously  ig- 
norant of  the  situation  of  these  places ;  or  were 
we  residing  in  London,  it  wouki  be  impossible 
for  us  ever  to  find  our  way  to  Rommeitoli  or 
Hempstead,  unlets,  after  a  thousand  attempts, 
ehofies  sbouU  happen  to  direct  us ;  and  when  we 
arrived  at  either  of  these  villages,  we  shouM  still 
be  in  as  much  uncertainty  as  ever  whether  it  was 
the  place  to  which  we  intended  to  direct  our 
steps.  Confidence  being  destroyed,  there  oouM 
be  no  friendship,  no  union  of  hearts,  noafl'bction- 
ate  interoomae,  no  social  converse,  no  consola- 
tion or  comfort  in  the  hour  of  distress,  no  hopes 
of  deliverance  in  the  midst  of  danger,  and  no 
prospect  of  the  least  enjoyment  from  any  being 
around  us.  In  such  a  case,  the  mind  would  feel 
itself  as  in  a  wilderness,  even  when  surrounded 
by  fellow  intelligences,  and  wherever  it  roamed 
over  the  vast  expanse  of  nature,  or  among  the 
mass  of  living  beings  around  it,  it  wouU  meet 
with  no  affectionate  interchange  of  feelings  and 
aentimenlB,  and  no  object  on  which  it  couU  rest 
for  solace  and  enjoyment.  Every  one  would  feel 
as  if  he  were  placed  in  )he  midst  of  an  infinite 
void,  and  as  if  he  were  the  only  being  residing 
in  the  universe.  In  such  a  case  we  would  flee 
from  the  society  of  men  as  we  would  do  from  a 
lion  or  a  tiger  when  rushing  on  his  prey ;  and 
hide  ourselves  in  dens,  and  forests,  and  caverns 
of  the  earth,  till  death  shouU  put  a  period  to  a 
cheerless  and  miserable  exietenoe. 

All  social  intercourses  and  relations  wodd 
•east  ;-4kmilies  oouki  not  possibly  exist;  nor 
cay  affbctioMte  ioteroourse  between  the  sexes  ; 
for  truth,  and  the  confidence  whioh  m  founded 
upon  it,  am  iaqitied  fa  all  the  interconrses  of 
husbands  and  wives,  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  of  parents  and  children ;— and  consequently, 
the  human  race,  dropping  into  the  grave,  one 
after  another,  fike  the  leaves  of  autumn,  without 
■ny  successors,  woukl,  in  a  short  time,  be  extir- 
pated from  the  earth.  In  soeh  a  state,  kindness 
and  affvcuon  would  never  be  exercised ;  trade 


and  cooimerce,  buying  and  selHng,8oeia}conipaota 
and  agreements  wouUI  be  annihilated ;  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  couM  not  exist ;  and  col»- 
sequently,  universities,  colleges,  ehorches,  aca- 
demies, scnoon,  and  every  other  seminary  of  in- 
stntction  would  be  unknown.  No  viDages,  towns, 
nor  cities  wouki  be  laiilt ;  no  fields  cultivated ; 
no  orchards,  vineyards,  nor  gardens  planted  ;  no 
Sntertuuise  would  exist  between  dHforent  regions 
of  the  globe  ;  and  nothing  but  mie  dreary  barren 
waste  wouU  be  pvesented  to  the  eye,  throughout 
ihe  whole  expanse  of  natore.  So  that  were 
irudi  completely  baniriied  fixNn  the  earth,  it 
WQuU  present  a  picture  OT  that  dark  and  dismal 
Iregion  where  '*all  liars  have  their  portitNil'* 
"where  all  are  deceivers  and  deceived,  and  where 
the  hopeless  mind  roams  mntdst  mnmnerable 
false  intellieeooes,  for  one  ray  of  eomibrt,  or  OM 
confidential  spirit  in  which  it  may  confide,  but 
roams  in  vain. 

In  short,  were  truth  bamsbed  net  only  froii 
this  world,  but  from  the  universe  at  large,  crsa» 
tion  wouki  be  tiansformed  into  a  chaoe ;  the 
bond  which  now  connects  angels  and  ardiangeh, 
dierubim  and  seraphim,  in  one  harmonious  union, 
would  be  forever  dissolved ;  the  inhabitants  of  afl 
worUs  would  be  thhiwn  into  a  state  of  universal 
anarohy ;  they  would  shun  each  other^s  society, 
and  renmfn  as  so  many  cbeerlees  and  insulated 
wretches,  amidst  the  gloom  and  desolations  of 
universal  nature ;  all  improvements  in  know- 
ledge, and  all  progressive  advances  towards  moral 
perfoction,  would  be  forever  interrupted;  and 
happiness  would  be  banished  from  the  whole  in- , 
telligent  system.  Every  mind  wodU  become  the 
•eat  of  terror  and  suspense,  and  would  be  haunt* 
ed  with  fistful  spectres  and  dreadful  expecta- 
tions. The  government  of  the  Eternal  woukl 
be  subverted,  the  moral  order  of  the  intelligent 
System  overturned ;  afl  subordination  would 
cease,  and  misery  would  reign  uncontrolled 
throughout  every  region  of  intellectual  existence. 
For  truih  is  implied  in  the  principle  of  love ;  K 
is  essential  to  its  existence ;  so  that  the  one  can- 
not operate  except  on  the  basis  of  the  other :  and 
we  have  already  shown,  that  the  destruction  of 
love  would  be  the  destruction  of  all  order,  and  of 
all  happiness  among  intelligent  beings. 

Such  are  some  of  the  dreadful  raects  whidi 
would  inevitably  follow,  were  the  law  under  con- 
sideratkHi  reversed  or  universally  violated.  In 
our  world  this  law  has,  hitherto,  been  onlyjxir- 
tialfy  violated  ;  yet  what  dreadful  mischiefs,  be- 
yond calculatkm,  and  even  beyond  conception, 
has  its  frequent  violation  created !  Ever  since 
that  moment  when  **  the  father  of  lies"  deceived 
the  first  human  pair,  how  many  thousands  of 
millions  of  liars  have  trodden  in  his  footsteps ! 
and  what  a  host  of  falsehoods  has  foltowed  bi 
their  train,  which  have  destroyed  the  harmony  of 
the  moral  system,  and  robbed  the  warUl  of  hap- 
pineis  and  repoee !    Tet  how  little  are  we  afleet- 
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•d  bj  the  firequant  violttioiM  of  tbii  law  7  tnd 
bow  seldoin  do  we  reflect,  that  every  &liehood 
we  UDedriwdly  atter,  is  an  infringement  of  that 
hiw  on  which  reit  the  throne  of  the  Almigh^ 
and  the  eternal  happineai  of  the  univerae  ?  For 
if  one  lie  may  be  palliated  or  vindicated*  on  the 
■ame  principle  we  might  vindicate  a  thousand, 
and  a  million,  and  milhons  of  millions,  till  false- 
hood became  unirersal  amonc  all  ranks  of 
beings  and  till  the  moral  order  ol  the  intelligent 
creation  was  completely  subverted.  Of  how 
much  importance  is  it  then,  that  an  inviolable  aU 
•  tachment  to  truth,  in  its  minutest  ramifications, 
be  early  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  young, 
by  persussion,  by  precept,  by  example,  by  rea- 
■omng,  and  by  a  vivid  representation  of  its  im- 
portance, and  of  its  inestimable  benefits  1  and 
now  careful  should  we  be  to  preserve  them  fnun 
all  incentives  to  the  practice  of  lying,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  company  of  those  "  whose  mouth 
speaketh  vanity,  and  their  right  hand  is  a  right 
hand  of  falsehood." 

Were  fiUsehood  universally  detested,  and  the 
love  of  truth  universally  cheridied ;  were  a  sin^ 
lie  never  more  to  be  uttered  by  any  inhabitant  of 
this  globe,  what  a  mighty  change  would  be  e^ 
fected  b  the  condition  of  mankind,  and  what  a 
glorious  radiance  would  be  diffused  over  all  the 
movements  of  the  intelligent  system  7  The 
whole  host  of  liars,  perjurers,  shaq>ers,  seducers, 
slanderers,  tale-bearers,  quacks,  thieves,  swin- 
dlers, harpies,  fraudulent  dealers,  false  fHends, 
flatterers,  corrupt  judges,  despots,  sophists,  hypo* 
crites,  and  religious  impostors,  with  the  count- 
less multitude  olfrauds,  treacheries,  impositions, 
falsehoods,  and  distresses  which  have  fblbwed  in 
their  train,  woukl  instantly  disappear  from  among 
men.  The  beams  of  truth,  penetrating  through 
the  mists  of  ignorance,  error,  and  perplexity, 
produced  by  sophists,  sceptics^  and  deceivers, 
which  have  so  long  envelc^ed  the  human  mind, 
would  diffuse  a  lustre  and  a  cheerfulness  on  the 
fiice  of  the  moral  world,  like  the  mild  radiance 
of  the  morning  afler  a  dark  and  tempestuous 
night.  Confidence  would  be  restored  through- 
out every  department  of  social  life ;  jealousy, 
suspicion,  and  distrust  would  no  bnger  rankle 
in  the  human  breast ;;  and  unfeigned  affection, 
fidelity,  and  friendship,  would  unite  the  whole 
brotherhood  of  mankind.  With  what  a  b^uti- 
ful  simplicity,  and  with  what  smoothness  and 
harmony  would  the  world  of  trade  move  onward 
in  all  its  transactions !  How  many  cares  and 
anxieties  would  vanish !  how  many  perplexities 
would  cease !  and  how  many  ruinous  litigations 
would  be  prevented  7  For  the  violation  of  truth 
mo^  be  considered  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  those 
disputes  respecting  property,  which  have  plung- 
ed so  many  families  into  suspense  and  wretched- 
ness. The  tribunals  of  justice  would  be  purified 
from  every  species  of  sophistry  and  deceit ;  and 
the  promises  of  kings^and  the  leagues  of  nations, 


would  be  held  sacred  and  mviolate.  SdeoOi 
would  rapidly  advance  towards  peifection ;  &r, 
as  all  its  principles  and  doctrines  are  founded 
upon  &cts,  when  truth  is  universally  held  invio- 
kJole,  the  fitcts  on  which  it  is  built  will  always 
be  fkirly  represented.  Every  fact  asserted  b^ 
voyagers  and  travellers,  in  relation  to  the  physi- 
cal or  the  moral  world,  and  every  detail  of  ex- 
periments made  by  the  chemist  and  the  philoso* 
pher,  wouM  form  a  sure  grotmd-work  fir  the 
development  of  truth,  and  the  detection  of  error; 
without  the  least  suspicion  arising  in  the  mind 
respecting  the  veracity  of  the  persons  on  whose 
testimony  we  rely.  For  want  of  this  confidence 
the  mind  has  been  perplexed  and  'distracted  by 
the  jarring  statements  of  travellers,  naturalists, 
and  historians ;  false  theories  have  been  fiann* 
ed ;  systems  have  been  reared  on  the  baseless 
fabric  of  a  vision ;  the  foundations  of  science 
have  been  shaken ;  its  utility  called  in  question, 
and  its  most  sublime  discoveries  overlooked  and 
disregarded. 

tn  fine,  the  clouds  which  now  obscure  many 
of  the  sublime  objects  of  religion,  and  the  reali- 
ties of  a  future  world,  would  be  dispelled,  were 
falsehood  imknown,  and  truth  beheld  in  its  na- 
tive light ;  and  religion,  purified  fi-om  every  mix- 
ture of  error  and  delusion,  would  appear  arrayed 
in  its  own  heavenly  radiance,  and  attract  the  love 
and  the  admiration  of  men.  When  exhibited 
in  its  native  grandeur  and  simplicity,  all  doubts 
respecting  its  divine  origin  woukl  soon  evanish 
firom  the  mind^-the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  its 
doctrines  would  be  recognised  as  worthy  of  its 
Author ;  and  all  its  moral  requisitions  would  be 
perceived  to  be  "  holy,  just,  and  good,'*  and 
calculated  to  promote  the  order,  and  the  ever- 
lasting happiness  of  the  intelligent  universe. 
Divine  truth  irradiating  every  mind,  and  accom- 
panied with  the  emanations  of  heavenly  love, 
would  dispel  the  gloom  which  now  hangs  over 
many  smcere  and  pious  minds;  would  unite 
man  to  man,  and  man  to  God  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  world,  fi«ed  from  every  doubt,  error, 
and  perplexity,  woukl  move  forward  in  harmony 
and  peace,  to  join  "  the  innumerable  company  of 
angels,  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  spirits  d 
just  men  made  perfect,  whose  names  are  written 
in  heaven." 

TBI  TEHTB  COlfMAITDlffBllT. 

"  Thou  thaiU  not  oovol  thy  neighbour's  hoose, 
thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor 
hi»  man  servant,  nor  his  maid-servant,  nor  his 
ox,  nor  his  ass,  nor  tuqf  thmgthat  ts  tl^  nmgh^ 
6oMr^s." 

Every  precept  of  the  4aw  to  which  I  have 
hitherto  adverted,  has  a  reference  not  only  to  the 
oxtomal  conduct  of  moral  agents,  but  also  to  the 
mtenud  mothfei  or  prineipleB  fh>m  which  thct 
conduct  proceeds.    This  is  evident  from  the  oa»- 
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liUeMlooi  already  itatod,  tod  finom  the  whole 
leoor  oTDinna  Revelation ;— «nd  it  is  in  unison 
with  reason,  and  with  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  that  the  merit  or  demerit  oTanjaotion 
ip  to  be  estimated,  according  to  the  intention  of 
the  actor,  and  the  disposition  from  which  it 
flows.  That  no  doubt  may  remain  on  this  point, 
the  Supreme  Legislator  closes  the  decalogue 
with  a  command,  which  has  a  reference  solely  to 
the  desires  and  dispositions  of  the  mind :  <*  Thou 
ihalt  not  covet."  Govetousness  consists  in  an 
inordinaU  desire  of  earthly  objects  and  enjoy- 
ments. This  desire,  when  uniformly  indulgnl, 
leads  to  a  breach  of  ahnost  erery  other  precept  of 
the  Divine  law ;  and  is  the  source  of  more  than 
one  half  of  all  the  evils  which  afflict  the  human 
mce.  It  leads  to  a  breach  of  the  eighth  com- 
Hiand,  by  exciting  either  to  fraudulent  dealings,  or 
to  direct  acts  of  theft  and  robbery. — ^It  leads  to 
a  breach  of  the  ninth  command,  by  cherishing  the 
principle  of  falsehood  which  is  implied  in  every 
fiaodiiieat  transaction^— It  leads  to  a  violation  of 
the  sixth  command,  by  engendering  a  spirit  of  re- 
venue against  those  who  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
fratiBcation ;  and  by  exciting  the  Covetous  man 
to  the  commission  of  murder,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  avarbious  desires.—- >It  also  l^s  to  a 
violation  of  the  seventh  command ;  for,  when  one 
*'  covets  bis  neighbour's  wife,"  the  next  step  is 
to  endeavour  to  withdraw  her  affection  Crora  her 
husband,  and  to  plunee  a  fiunily  into  misery  and 
disti^ss.— It  also  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  fifth 
precept  of  the  law,  not  only  as  it  steels  the  heart 
against  those  kindly  filial  affections  which  ehikl- 
ren  ought  to  exercise  towards  their  parents,  but 
as  it  excites  them  to  withhoU  from  their  parents, 
when  in  old  age  and  distress,  those  external  com- 
forts which  alto  requisite  to  their  happiness,  and 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  affectionate  children  to  pro- 
ride.  And,  when  covetousness  has  thus  led  to 
the  breach  of  every  other  precept  of  the  second 
table  of  the  law,  it  follows,  that  all  the  precd^tts  of 
the  first  table  are  also  virtually  violated.  For  all 
the  commandments  of  the  first  table  are  briefly 
summed  up  in  this  comprehensive  precept,**  Thou 
■halt  love  the  Lord  thy  Qod  with  all  thy  heart:** 
but  it  is  obviously  impossible,  uay,  it  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  to  suppose,  that  supreme 
love  to  the  Creator  can  reside  in  the  same  breast 
in  which  an  im^dinaU  desire  of  worldly  enjoy- 
ments reigns  uncontrolled,  and  in  which  love  to 
man  has  no  existence.  80  that  covetousness 
may  be  considered  as  the  great  barrier  which 
■eparates  between  man  and  his  Maker,  and  also 
as  the  polluted  fountain  from  whence,  flow  aU  the 
moral  abominations  and  the  miseries  of  mankind. 
The  more  obvious  and  direct  manifestation  of 
this  principle  is  generally  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Awiet^  or  an  inordinate  desire  of  riches. 
And  what  a  countless  host  of  evils  has  flowed 
from  this  unhallowed  passion,  both  in  relation  to 
Udividuab,  to  &miUes,  to  nations,  and  to  the 
16 


wQcld  at  large!  In  relation  to  the  avaricious 
man  himself^  could  we  trace  all  the  eager  desires, 
anxieties,  perplexities,  and  cares,  which  harass 
his  soul ;  the  fraudulent  schemes  he  is  obliged  te 
contrive,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  object ;  the 
miserable  shiAs  to  which  he  is  reducod,  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  common  honesty ; 
the  mass  of  contradictions,  and  the  medley  of 
falsehoods,  to  which  he  is  always  obliged  to  have 
recourse ;  the  numerous  disappointments  to  which 
bis  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  continually  exposes 
him,  and  by  which  his  soul  is  pierced  as  with  so 
many  daggers — we  should  behold  a  wretched 
being,  the  prey  of  restless  and  contendbg  pas* 
sions,  with  a  mind  full  of  falsehoods,  deceitful 
schemes,  and  grovelling  affections,  like  a  ca^ 
full  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird,— a  mind  in- 
capable of  any  rational  enjoyment  in  this  life,  and 
entirely  incapacitated  for  relishing  the  nobler 
enjoyments  of  the  life  to  come.  Such  a  man  is 
not  only  miserable  himself,  but  becomes  a  moral 
nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood  around  him; 
stinting  his  own  family  of  its  necessary  comforts ; 
oppressing  the  widow  and  the  fatherless ;  grasp- 
ing with  insatiable  fangs  every  house,  tenement, 
aikl  patch  of  land  within  his  reach;  hurrying 
poor  unfortunate  debtors  to  jail ;  setting  adrift 
the  poor  and  needy  from  their  long-accustomed 
dwellings;  and  presenting  to  Uie  young  and 
thoughtless  a  picture,  which  is  too  frequently 
copied,  of  an  immortal  mind  immersed  in  the 
mire  of  the  most  degrading  passions,  and  wor- 
shipping and  serving  the  creature  more  than 
the  Creator,  who  is  b^ed  forever. 

In  relation  to  lai^  communities  and  nations, 
thb  grovelling  passion  has  produced,  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  the  most  mischievous  aiMl  destni^ 
tive  effects.  It  has  plundered  palaces,  churches, 
seats  of  learning,  and  repositories  of  art ;  it  has 
polluted  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  the  tribunals 
of  justice ;  it  has  corrupted  magistrates,  judges, 
and  legislators ;  and  has  transformed  many  even 
of  the  ministers  <^  religion,  into  courtly  syco- 
phants, and  hunters  afler  places  and  pensions. 
It  has  ground  whole  nations  to  poverty,  under 
the  load  of  taxation;  it  has  levelled  spacious 
cities  with  the  dust  ;^  turned  fruitful  fields  into  a 
wilderness ;  spread  misery  over  whole  empires ; 
drenched  the  earth  with  human  gore ;  and  waded 
through  fields  of  blood  in  order  to  satiate  its  un- 
governable desires.  What  has  led  to  most  of 
5)0  wars  which  have  desolated  the  earth,  In  every 
age,  but  the  insamble  cravings  of  this  restless 
and  grovelling  passion?  It  was  the  cursed  love 
of  gold  that  excited  the  Spaniards  to  ravage 
the  territories  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  to  violate 
every  principle  of  justice  and  humanity,  to  mas- 
sacre, and  to  perpetrate  the  most  horrid  cruellies 
on  their  unoffending  inhabitants.  It  is  the  same 
principle,  blended  with  the  lost  of  power,  which 
still  actuates  the  infiuuated  rulers  of  that  unhappy 
nation,  in  their  vain  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
87 
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■iinyMiiMifn  of  their  fermer  oaloaiat.  The 
MBM  principle  eotnmanced,  and  alill  carries  od, 
that  aboauaabletradic  the  aiooBlrads, — a  traffic 
which  l^  eauiled  roiaer/  en  miUioas  of  the 
MBS  of  Africa;  which  has  excited  wars,  and 
ftiuds,  and  massacres,  among   her    namerous 


which  has  ibrerer  separated  from  each 
other  brothers  and  sisters,  parents  and  children ; 
which  has  suffocated  thousands  of  human  beings 
in  the  oeUs  of  a  Boating  dungeon,  and  plnnged 
ISO  Ibeusands  into  a  watery  graTe9---a  tr^Bc 
which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  human  species ;  which 
has  transformed  civilized  nrni  into  infomal  fieodi; 
which  has  trampled  en  every  principle  of  justice ; 
which  has  de&oed  the  image  ofQod  in  man,  and 
mtingnished  every  spark  of  humanity  from  the 
Minds  of  the  ferooious  banditti  which  avarice 
has  employed  lor  neoompUshing  her  nefiMious 


AmbUian,  or,  aa  inordinate  desire  of  power, 
superiority,  and  distinction,  is  another  modifiea* 
tioi  of  this  malignant  prinoiple.  This  passion  is 
manifested,  in  a  greater  or  less  degrse,  by  men 
of  all  ranks  and  characters,  and  in  every  situa- 
tion in  life.  It  is  displayed  jn  the  tehooUmm 
by  the  boy  who  is  always  eager  to  stand  fore- 
most in  his  class ;  in  the  baU^ootm,  by  the  lady 
who  is  proud  of  her  beauty,  and  of  h«r  splsodid 
attire ;  in  the  eerporolion  hatl,  by  theeitisen  who 
struts  with  an  air  of  ooascieus  dignity,  and*  is 
ever  and  anotf  aiming  at  pompous  harangues; 
en  th$  btmchf  by  the  haughty  and  overbearing 
judge ;  in  the  eterofc,  by  those  rulers  who,  like 
Diotrephes,  **  Luve  to  have  the  preeminence ;" 
iaibibpmlpii,  by  the  preacher  whose  main  obj^ 
it  is  to  excite  the  admiration  and  applause  of  a 
surrounding  audience ;  in  the  sfreeto,  by  the  pom- 
pous airs  of  the  proud  dame,  the  coxoomb,  and 
the  dashing  squire;  in  the  tnUag^,  by  him  who 
has  a  better  house,  and  a  longer  purse,  than  his 
neighbours;  in  the  Aom^,  bythe  peasant  who 
oan  lift  the  heaviest  stone,  or  fight  and  wrestle 
with  the  greatest  strength  or  agility ;  and  in  the 
city,  by  the  nobleman  who  endeavours  to  rival 
an  his  compeers  in  the  magnificence  of  his  man- 
sion, and  the  splendour  of  his  equipage ;  among 
the  Itemed,  by  their  eager  desire  to  spread  their 
name  to  the  world,  and  to  exttod  their  fome  to 
succeeding  generations ;  and  among  all  classes 

•  That  thin  aecarsed  tralBc  1b  sUU  carried  on,  with 
unabated  vigour,  bj  the  civlUxed  powers  of  Europe, 
appears  from  the  fbllnwlng statement:  —"The  boats 
of  a  BriUth  Private,  the  filaidltone,  boarded,  in 
eleven  da/s  of  June.  1894.  no  len  than  ten  French 
vessels,  at  a  single  spot  upon  the  coast  of  Africa ;  the 
measurement  of  which  vessels  was  between  1400  and 
1000  tons,  while  they  were  destined  for  the  incarce- 
ration—we  mlffht  say,  the  living  burial— of  8000  ho> 
man  beings  !**  The  report  to  Oovemmentsars— "  The 
schooner  La  Louisa,  Oapt.  Armand,  arrived  at  Oau^ 
daloope,  during  the  first  days  of  April,  18S4,  with  a 
cargo  of  800  negroes,  the  remainder  of  a  complement 
of  878.  which  the  veseel  had  on  board  The  vessel 
not  being  large  enough  to  accommodate  so  great  a 
number  of  men,  Ote  omrpku  wert  oonti^ned  ALIVE 
IS  Ms  i»M»er  l|r  lAs  Ovisin  r* 


antiquity  of  thehr 
ploits  of  hepoisB,  and 


andploM- 
nyittostti. 


their  wealthy  tlieir  nx- 
their  paliimoMal  possis 


But  it  is  chiefly  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world 
that  ambition  has  displayed  its  most  dreadfid  eo« 
ergiss,and  iu  most  overwhelming  devastatioot. 
In  order  to  gain  possession  of  a  throne,  it  has 
thrown  whole  nataona  intoastateof  oonvnMea 
and  alarm.  The  road  to  politieal  power  and  pre* 
eminence,  has  been  prepared  by  the  overflow  of 
truth  and  justice,  by  fomenting  fonds  and  oontso- 
tions,  by  bribery,  asurder,  and  assassinations,  by 
sanguinary  battles,  by  the  plunder  of  whole  pro- 
vinces, the  desolation  of  cities  and  viUagee,  and 
by  the  sighs,  the  groans,  and  lamentations  of  im» 
mmiberpd  widows  and  orphans.  In  order  lo 
raise  a  silly  mortal  to  despotic  power  oa  the 
throne  of  Spain,  how  many  human  victims  have 
been  sacrificed  at  the  akar  -of  ambitionl  hew 
many  ^miKes  have  besn  rent  asunder,  and  pla 
ed  into  iiremediaUe  ruin !  and  how  i 
oos  patriots  have  been  iramuied  i 
and  have  expired  under  the  axe  of  the « 
er!  At  the  present  mement,  the  fortile  vales  of 
Mexico,  the  mountains  said  plains  of  Saoth 
America,  the  foreets  of  the  Bormeee,  and  the 
shores  of  Turkey  and  ofCkeece,  are  every  where 
covered  with  the  ravagee  of  this  Ml  deetroyer, 
whoee  path  is  always  marked  with  deoobtion  and 
bk>odshed.  To  reoount  all  the  evils  which  am- 
bition has  produced  over  this  vast  gk)be,  would 
be  to  write  a  history  of  the  struggles  and  eon- 
tests  of  nations,  and  of  the  sorrows  and  sofferina 
of  mankind.  So  insatiable  is  this  migovemawe 
passion,  that^he  wKole  earth  appears  a  field  loo 
small  for  its  malignant  operations.  Alexander 
the  Gkeat,  after  having  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  the  known  world,  wept,  because  he  had 
not  another  work!  to  conquer.  Were  there  no 
physical  impediments  to  obstroot  the  course  of 
this  detestable  pamion,  it  wooki  ravage,  not  only 
the  gfebe  on  whkh  we  dwell,  but  the  whole  of  «he 
plaiMtary  worlds ;  it  wouU  range  from  system  to 
system,  carrying  ruin  and  devastation  in  its  train, 
tin  the  material  universe  was  involved  in  misery 
and  deeolation ;  and  it  would  attempt  to  subvert 
even  the  foundations  of  the  throne  of  the  Eternal. 

Such  are  some  of  the  dismal  and  destructive 
effects  of  omMtommttti  when  prosecuting  the 
paths  of  avarice  and  ambitien :  and  when  we  - 
consider  that  it  is  uniformly  aooompanied  in  its 
progress,  with  pride,  envy,  disoontentment,  and 
resUees  desires, — it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that,  were 
it  left  to  reign  without  control  over  the  human 
mind,  it  would  soon  desolate  every  region  of  the 
earth,  and  prodmie  all  the  destructive  eflfeots 
which,  as  we  have  aheady  shown,  wouUI  flow 
from  a  universal  violation  of  the  otfier  preeepcn 
of  God's  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  OuntonHmswf,— the  dnhr 
implied  in  this  commaadi  would  draw  akmg  wiili 
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km  mwiiBbtwiitrMa  cf  blji«io0i,  and  would 
rwlant  tnMqttiUitj  and  repose  to  our  diKnM^ed 
woffU.  TobeoQBtentediiiidertheaUotiiMiitsof 
the  prondeoae  oT  God,  is  ooe  of  the  first  and 
fundanwtal  duties  of  every  rational  creature. 
By  oQDtenUMBt  and  resignation  to  the  divine 
disposal,  we  reoognise  Qod  as  the  supreme  Go- 
vernor of  the  univeree  ;  as  directed  by  infinite 
wisiforo,  in  the  distribution  of  his  bounty  amoof 
the  children  of  men ;  as  proceeding  on  the  basis 
of  eternal  and  immutable  justice,  in  all  his  pro- 
videmial  arrangements;  and  as  actuated  by  a 
principle  of  unbounded  benevolence,  which  has 
a  regaird  to  t^  ultimate  happiness  of  his  crea« 
tures.  Under  the  government  of  such  a  Being, 
we  have  abundant  reason,  not  only  to  be  con- 
tented and  resigned,  but  to  be  glad  and  to  rejoice. 
"  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  be  glad,  let 
the  multitude  oftfae  isles  thereof  rcgoioe."  How- 
ever scanty  may  be  the  portion  of  earthly  good 
measured  out  to  us  at  present,  and  however  peiw 
plexing  and  mysterioos  the  external  circumstan- 
ces in  which  we  may  now  be  involved,  we  may 
rest  assured,  that,  under  the  government  of  un- 
erring wisdom,  rectitude,  ai^  benevolence,  all 
BOoh  dispensations  shall  ultimately  be  found  to 
have  been,  not  only  consistent  with  justice,  but 
conducive  to  our  present  and  everlasting  inte- 
rests. Were  such  semiments  and  afibctions  to 
pervade  the  minds  of  all  human  beings,  what  a 
host  of  malignant  passions  would  bo  chased  away 
firom  the  hewts  and  from  the  habitations  of  men? 
Restless  cares,  and  boundless  and  unsatisfied  de- 
sires, which  constitute  the  source  and  the  essence 
of  misery,  would  no  longer  agitate  and  torment 
the  human  mind.  Vduplnonaness  would  no  lon- 
ger riot  at  the  table  of  luxury  on  dainties,  wrung 
fnm  tfie  sweat  of  thousands ;— nor  avarice  glut 
its  insatiable  desires  with  the  spoils  of  the  widow 
and  the  orphan;— nor  ambition  ride  in  triumph 
over  the  miseries  of  a  suffering  world.  Every 
one,  submissive  to  the  allotments  of  his  Creator, 
and  gratefiil  for  that  portion  of  his  bounty  which 
Im  has  been  pleased  to  bestow,  would  v^ew  the 
wealth  and  enjoyments  of  his  neighbour  with  a 
Idod  and  benignant  eye,  and  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  all  around  him.  Benevolence  and 
peace  would  dififbse  their  benign  influence  over 
the  nations,  and  mankind,  delivered  firom  the  fear 
of  every  thing  that  might  **  hurt  or  destroy,** 
would  march  forward  in  harmony  and  affection, 
4»that  happier  world  where  every  wish  will  be 
crowned,  and  every  holy  desire  sattified  io  God 
M  their  eneediag  great  iewaid.» 

Thus  h  appears,  that,  on  the  ohservanee  ef 
this  kwfwUeh  doses  the  Deealogne^  and  which 
harsi  relersaoe  to  a  single  aflhetiaB  ef  the  mind 
—the  order  and  happiness  of  the  hMelUieat  sys- 
tem afawMt  entirely  depends.  Let  the  floed- 
fsteeof  CbssCsMwssbe  bmtopen^aad  let  it 
B  ev«ry  ^ntAm  withsot  odnteol^— «  a 
period  the  world  is  dssohHed,  and  ofsn» 


whehned  with  a  deluge  of  miseries,  l^et  the 
current  of  every  passion  and  desire  be  restrained 
within  its  legitimate  boundary,  and  let  coatent^> 
ment  take  up  its  residence  in  every  heart,  and 
this  deluge  will  soon  be  dried  up,  and  a  new  worU 
will  appear,  arrayed  in  all  the  loveliness,  and 
veidure,  and  beauty  of  Eden.  May  Jehovah 
hasten  it  in  his  time ! 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preceding 
sketches,  to  iUustrate  thQ  reaaonableneti  of  those 
laws  which  God  has  promulgated  for  regulating 
the  moral  conduct  of  the  intelligent  creation.  If 
the  propriety  of  those  illustrations  be  admitted, 
they  may  be  considered  as  a  commentary  on  the 
words  of  the  AposUe  Paul:  "ThelawUhofy, 
a9ui  the  omitmaikinuniU  holy  antijust  and  good," 
In  like  manner  it  might  have  been  shown,  that 
all  the  Apostolic  injunctions,  and  other  precepts 
recorded  in  the  volume  of  inspiration,  are  accor- 
dant with  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  with  the 
relations  of  moral  agents ;  for  they  are^  all  so 
many  subordinate  ramifications  of  the  principles 
and  laws,  which  I  have  already  illustrated. 

Genera/  ConobaUma  and  Remark»,  JoutuM  on 
the  preoedmg  UhutrcOionM. 

1  shall  now  conclude  this  chapter  with  tha 
statement  of  a  fow  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
moral  law,  founded  on  the  illustrations  which 
have  been  given  in  the  preceding  pages ;  which 
may  be  considered  as  so  many  inferences  deduc- 
ed ^om  the  general  subject  which  has  now  occu- 
med  our  attention* 

I.  in  the  JInt  place,  one  obvious  oonckmon 
fiom  the  preceding  iUustratioos  is.  That  the 
laws  of  God  are  not  the  commands  of  an  arbitrap 
ry  Sovereign,  but  are  founded  on  the  naUire  of 
things,  and  on  the  relatious  which  exist  in  the 
intelligent  system.  Many  divines,  especiaUf 
those  of  the  supralapsarian  school,  have  been  di^ 
posed  to  ascribe  every  regulation  of  the  Deity 
to  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  I  have  been  tokl 
that,  in  one  of  the  Latin  treatises  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Eudierfoid,  Professor  of  Divini|y,  in  Sl  An 
drews,  there  is  a  sentiment  to  the  following  pur- 
pose: <<  That  such  is  the  absolute  sovereignty 
of  Gtod,  that  had  it  so  pleased  him,  he  might  have 
made  every  precept  of  the  moral  law  given  tn 
man  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  now  find  it." 
A  sentiment  more  directly  repugnant  to  the  scrip- 
tural character  of  GKmI,  and  to  every  view  we 
can  take  of  the  diyine  attributes,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  human  mind  to  entertain;  audit 
shows  us  the  dangerous  consequences  to  which 
we  are  exposed,  when  we  attempt  to  push  cer- 
tain theological  dogmas  to  an  extreme.  If  it  were 
possible  to  suppose  the  Deity  capable  of  such  an 
Mt,  it  woiyd  overturn  all  the  groundson  which 
we  are  led  to  contemplate  him  as  gloriouf ,  amia- 
bbr  and  adorable.  At  some  fiiture  period  in  the 
revohttions  of  etemityrhU  k>ve,  his  recUuida 
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•ad  hk  ^ithfuliMii,  might  be  changed  into  imle- 
toleoce,  injiMtice,  and  fiJsehood.  If  the  Heqoi- 
■it  ions  of  the  moral  law  depended  solelj  on  the 
Divine  Sorereigntj,  then  there  is  no  inherent 
excellence  in  yirtae ;  and  theft,  &lsehood,  mor- 
der,  idolatrj,  profanity,  cruelty,  wars,  devasta- 
tions, and  the  malevolence  of  infernal  demons, 
might  become  equally  amiable  and  excellent  as 
truth,  justice,  benevolence,  and  the  songs  and 
adorations  of  angels ;  provided  the  Deity  wiUed 
the  change  to  taae  place.  But  this  is  impossi- 
ble ;  and  it  is  evident,  I  trust,  from  the  preced- 
ing illustrations,  that,  were  moral  laws,  directly 
opposite  to  those  contained  in  the  scriptural 
code,  to  be  prescribed  to  men,  or  to  any  other 
class  of  moral  agents,  not  only  would  misery 
reigu  uncontrolled  through  the  universe,  but,  in 
a  short  time,  the  operation  of  such  laws  would 
annihilate  the  whole  intelligent  creation. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  moral  law  is  not 
(bunded  on  the  wiU  of  God,  but  on  the  relations 
of  intelligent  beings,  and  on  its  own  intrimic 
excellence ;  or,  in  other  words,  on  its  tendency 
to  produce  happiness  throughout  the  intelligent 
system.  This  idea  nearly  cobcides  with  that 
of  some  of  our  modem  moralists,  who  maintain 
**  that  virtue  it  founded  on  utility ,'*—if^  by  utili^f, 
u  meant  a  tendency  to  promote  happiness.  But 
it  by  no  means  follows,  from  this  position,  as 
some  moralists  have  oondnded,  that  utility  is  the 
guide,  or  the  rule  by  which  we  are  to  be  direct- 
ed in  our  moral  conduct.  This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  rule  which  directs  the  conduct  of  the 
Divine  Being,  whose  eye  takes  in  the  whole 
system  of  creation,  whose  knowledge  extends 
from  eternity  past,  to  eternity  to  come,  and  who 
perceives,  at  one  glance,  the  remotest  conse- 
quences of  every  action.  But  it  cannot  be  a  rule 
for  subordinate  intelligences,  and  especially  for 
Man,  who  stands  near  the  lowest  degree  of  the 
•cale  of  intellectual  existence.  From  the  limits 
ed  range  of  view  to  which  he  is  confined,  he 
cannot  trace  tho  remote  consequences  of  aiiy 
particular  action,  the  bearings  it  may  have  on 
winumbered  individuals,  and  the  relation  in 
which  it  may  stand  to  the  concerns  of  the  eter- 
nal world.  An  action  which,  to  our  limited 
▼iew,  may  appear  either  beneficial  or  indifllbr- 
cnt,  may  involve  a  principle  which,  if  traced  to 
iu  remotest  oonaequencea,  woukl  lead  to  the  de- 
■tmctioQ  of  the  moral  unirerse.  It  might  ap- 
pear, at  firit  Tiew,  on  the  whole,  beneficial  to 
Nciety,  that  an  oU  unfeeling  nuser  shookl  be 
gently  suffocated,  and  his  treaaores  applied  for 
the  purpoae  of  rearing  asylums  ibr  the  aged 
poor,  and  aeminarias  of  instructioB  ibr  the  yomig. 
But  the  principle  which  woaki  sanction  aucfa  an 
action,  if  generally  acted  upon,  wouM  lead  to 
nnireraal  (rfunder,  robbery,  and  bloodshed.  To 
tell  a  lia  to  a  child,  in  order  to  indoce  it  to  take 
a  nauaeoos  medicina  which  is  essential  to  Its 
neonrj  fion  disetaei  iMy  appear)  fai  niah  a 


case,  to  have  a  benevoleiit  tendeoey;  but  wv 
have  already  shown,  that  were  such  a  prindpla 
nniversaUy  admitted,  it  would  introdooe  anarchy 
and  misery  through  the  nniverae,  and  would  ul- 
timately annihilate  the  intelligent  creation. 
Man,  in  his  present  state,  can  be  directed  onhr 
by  pomthm  law»  preceding  from  the  Almighty, 
whose  comprehensive  mind  alone  can  trace  all 
their  consequences  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the 
universe,  and  through  all  the  ages  of  eternity. 
These  laws  are  conuined  in  the  Scriptures— « 
comprehensive  summary  of  which  has  been  tho 
subject  of  the  preceding  illnstrationB.  And  we 
know,  in  point  of  4kct,  that  in  every  countiy 
where  these  laws  am  either  unknown,  or  not 
recognised,  there  is  no  fixed  standard  of  morals : 
and  vice,  in  its  various  ramifications,  almost 
universally  prevails. 

From  what  has  been  now  stated  we  may  infer 
— that  tiJuU  and  unrttervtd  obedwux  to  the  JDi- 
vine  lam  i»  a  moal  nammabU  reqvintion.  Men 
are  too  fi-equently  disposed  to  view  the  commands 
of  Qod  as  Uie  dictates  of  an  arbitrary  Sovereign. 
There  is  a  secrat  thought  that  occasionally 
bdges  in  the  heart  of  every  human  bemg,  that 
the  law  of  Grod  is  too  extensive  and  rigorous  in 
its  demands,  accompanied  with  a  secret  wish, 
that  the  severity  of  its  requisitions  could  be  a 
little  modified  or  relaxed.  Every  man  is  sub- 
ject to  some  **  besetting  sin,**  and  he  is  apt  to 
say  within  himself—"  If  I  wer*  allowed  but  a 
-little  license  w4th  regard  to,  one  preeept  ef  the 
law,  I  would  endeavour  to  do  what  I  cookl  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  rest."  But, 
it  would  be  inconsistent  both  with  the  bemvoUnce 
of  the  Deity,  and  vrith  the  happineesof  hismoni 
creation,  either  to  modify  or  to  relax  any  one  r^ 
quirement  of  his  law ;  for  it  is  aper/kl  law,  firoro 
which  nothnig  can  be  taken  without  impairing 
its  excellence  and  utility.  Were  he  to  do  so, 
it  would  be  in  efifect,  to  shut  up  the  path  to  hap- 
piness, and  to  open  the  flood-gates  of  misery 
upon  the  universe.  Although  it  is  impoesible  for 
man  in  his  present  degraded  oooditioB,  te  yieU  a 
ferfeet  obedience  to  Uiis  law,  yet  nothing  shoct 
of  perfect  obedienoe  ought  to  be  his  aim.  For 
in  as  for  u  we  foil  short  of  it,  in  so  for  do  we 
foil  short  of  happineas;  and  consequently,  till  that 
period  arrives  when  our  obedienee  shall  readi 
the  summit  of  perfection,  our  happinesa  nniat  re- 
Bsain  inooa^)lete,  and  a  certain  portion  of  mtseij 
aMMt  be  expseied  to  mingle  itself  with  all  oar  en- 
joyments. 

II.  Tylers  i$  so  intimaU  a  uenmrnkm  hutwetm 
ottMc^orfs  ^  fAs  Divm9  law,  that  ikg  kabUuti 
wiolalkn  of  angf  otu  prweepi  nemtmwily  tnettafa* 
tketfiolaHon^the  greater ptri, tf  nat  tkewMt 
rf  tht  aOmffnotptM,  This  is  evident  firom  tbs 
genera)  tenor  of  the  preceding  illastratioos.  Il 
has  been  ahowD  that  a  breach  of  the  first  conn 
mandment  indodea  pride,  foJsabood,  blasphemf, 
ingratttnde,  and  hatred  of  moral  ezceOnoeiaBd 
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chat  it  leadf  to  iijastic*,  craelty,  murder,  ob> 
■cenity,  and  the  most  revolting  abomin&tioos.  A 
breach  of  the  fifth  iDTolvee  a  principle  which 
would  gap  the  foundations  of  all  government  and 
moral  order,  and  transform  society  into  a  rabble 
of  lawless  banditti  The  violation  of  the  eighth 
u  connected  with  &]«ehood|  treacherj,  and  cove- 
tousness,  and  leads  to  oppression,  robbery,  plun- 
der, murders,  and  the  devastation  of  empires ; 
and  the  violation  of  the  tenth,  though  consisting 
only  in  the  indulgence  of  an  irregular  desire,  is 
the  origin  of  almost  every  other  species  of  moral 
turpitude,  in  relation  either  to  God  or  to  man. 
In  like  manner  it  might  be  shown,  that  the  strict 
and  regular  observance  of  any  one  precept  is  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  a  regard  for  all  the  other 
requirements  of  God's  law. 

in.  It  appears,  fiiom  the  preceding  illustrap 
tions,  that  a  universal  violation  of  any  one  of  the 
six  precepts  of  the  seconi^table  of  the  law,  would 
lead  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  human  race. 
In  the  case  of  (he  sixth  commandment  being  sup- 
posed to  be  reversed,  or  universally  violated,  this 
•fleet  would  be  most  rapidly  produced ;  but  the 
destruction  and  complete  extirpation  of  human 
beings  from  the  earth  would  be  as  certainly  e& 
fectedy  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  generations, 
by  the  universal  violation  of  any  one  of  the  other 
ive  precepts.  Some  of  the  circumstances  which 
would  necessarily  produce  this  effect,  are  alluded 
to,  in  the  preceding  illustration  of  these  pre- 
cepts. And  as  the  first  principle  of  the  moral 
law,  love  to  GK>d,  is  the  foundation  of  the  precepts 
contained  in  the  second  table,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  same  effect  would  ultimately  follow  fixMn  a 
universal  violation  of  the  first  four  precepts  of  the 
Decalogue. 

lY.  It  follows  from  what  has  hitherto  been 
stated.  That  the  moral  law  has  never  yet  been 
oniversally  violated,  nor  has  any  one  of  its  pre- 
cepts been  completely  reversed  in  the  conduct  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  Every  individual, 
of  all  the  millions. of  mankind  that  have  existed 
«ince  the  fall  of  Adam,  has,  indeed,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  broken  every  one  of  the  oommand- 
nents  of  Gkxl ;  but  such  breaches  have  not  been 
constant  and  uniform,  and  running  through  every 
action  he  performed.  Falsehood  has  always 
been  mingleid  with  a  portion  of  truth,  theft  with 
honesty,  cruelly  with  clemency  and  mercy,  an- 
archy with  subordination,  and  licentiousness  with 
diastity  and  purity.  It  is  owing  to  this  partial 
obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  law  at  nature, 
impressed  upon  every  human  heart,  that  the 
world  of  mankind  has  hitherto  been  preserved  in 
existence.  The  partial  violation,  however,  of 
the  divine  law,  whidi  has  characterized  the  ac- 
tions 01*  mankind,  in  all  ages,  has  been  the  source 
of  all  ll<e  calamities,  miseries,  and  moral  abomi- 
nationr,  under  which  the  earth  has  groaned  from 
generation  to  generation^  and,  in  proportion  to 
die  extaot  of  this  violation,  will  be  the  extern  of 
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vrretchedneis  and  misery  entailed  on  the  hnman 
race.— That  a  universal  violation  of  God's  law 
has  never  yet  taken  place  in  any  region  of  the 
earth,  is  not  owing  so  much  to  any  want  of  en- 
ergy, or  of  malignity  in  the  principle  of  disobe- 
dience which  is  seated  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  to 
the  restraining  influence  of  the  moral  Governor 
of  the  'World,  and  to  the  physical  impediments 
which  he  has  placed  to  prevent  the  diabolical 
passions  of  men  from  raging  without  control* 
Whether  it  be  possible  for  any  dass  of  intelligent 
organized  beings  to  subsist  for  any  length  of  time, 
under  a  complete  violation  of  the  moral  law,  it  is 
oot  for  us  positively  to  determine ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent to  a  demonstration,  that  in  the  present  phy- 
sical condition  of  the  human  race,  such  a  viola- 
tion would  unhinge  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
and,  in  a  short  time,  exterminate  the  race  of 
Adam  from  the  earth. 

y.  The  greater  part  of  the  precepts  of  the  De- 
calogue is  binding  upon  superior  intelligences, 
and  upon  the  inhabitant  of  all  worlds,  as  well  as 
upon  man.  For  any  thing  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, there  may  be  worUs  in  different  regions  of 
the  universe,  and  oven  within  the  bounds  of  our 
planetary  system,  where  their  inhabitants  are 
placed  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  in  which 
man  was  placed  in  his  paradisiacal  state ;  and, 
consequently,  where  the  precepts  which  compose 
their  moral  code  may  be  exactly  the  same  as  ours. 
But,  it  is  highly  probable  thar,  in  general,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  various  globes,  which  float  in 
the  immensity  of  space,  differ  as  much  in  their 
moral  circumstances  and  relations,  as  the  gbbes 
themselves  do  in  their  size,  their  physical  consti- 
tution, and  their  natural  scenery.  I  have  already 
shown,  (p.  78,  Blc)  that  there  are  sevwi  pre- 
cepts of  our  moral  law  which  are  comnum  to  thp 
inhabitania  of  all  worlds,  namely,  the^sf ,  teeond, 
third,  fourth^  (see  p.  114,)  the  math,  the  ninth, 
and  the  ttnth.  And,  if  there  be  no  portion  of 
the  intelligent  system  in  which  subordination,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  does  not  exist,  then,  the 
fifih  precept  of  our  code  must  also  be  a  law  con^ 
mon  to  all  intelligences.  It  was  formerly  stated, 
(p.  108,)  that  the  seventh  precept  is  in  all  proba- 
bilitv,a  law  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  during  the  present  economy  ofProvidence ; 
and,  perhaps  it  is  the  only  one  which  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  other  inhabitanta  of  the  universe. 
So  that  the  moral  laws  given  to  man  may  be  con- 
sidered as  substantially  the  same  with  those 
which  govern  all  the  other  parts  of  the  universal 
system.  ^ 

YI.  From  the  preceding  iOostrations,  we  may 
infor,  the  excellency  and  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Christian  Revelation.  The  Scriptures  contain 
the  most  impressive  evidence  of  their  heavenly 
original  in  their  own  bosom.  The  wide  range 
of  objects  they  embrace,  extending  from  the  con* 
meneement  of  our  earthly  system,  through  all 
the  revolutions  of  time,  to  the  period  of  its  termi- 
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Bttian;  andfifomtoa  coontMSta^  of  eternity 
pait,  to  the  more  grand  and  divenified  ocenei  of 
eteroily  to  coine---tbe  plan  of  Providence  which 
they  onibld,  abd  the  Yiews  they  exhibit  of  the 
noral  principle!  of  theDiytne  goremment,  and 
of  the  subordination  oi  all  events  to. the  aecoak> 
plishment  of  a  glorious  design— the  character  and 
attributes  of  the  Creauir,  which  they  iUpstrate 
by  the  most  impressive  delioeationsi  and  the 
most  lofty  and  sublime  descriptions— the  views 
they  exhibit  of  the  existence,  the  powers,  the 
capacities,  the  virtues,  and  the  employments  of 
superior  orders  of  intellectual  being9--lhe  de- 
monstrations they  afford  of  the  dignified  station, 
and  d*  the  high  destination  of  man— and  the  sub- 
lime and  awml  scenes  they  unibid,  when  the  earth 
**  shall  melt  like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord," 
when  the  throne  of  judgment  shall  ^  set,  and 
the  unnumbered  millions  of  the  race  of  Adam 
shall  be  assembled  before  the  Judge  of  all— infi- 
nitely surpass  every  thing  which  the  unassisted 
imaginations  of  men  could  have  devised,  and 
every  thing  which  had  ever  been  attempted  by 
the  greatest  sages  of  antiquity,  either  in' prose  or 
in  rhyme ;  and,  consequently  prove,  to  a  moral 
demonstration,  that  a  Power  and  Intdligence, 
superior  to  the  human  mind,  must  have  suggest- 
ed  such  sublime  conceptions,  and  such  astonish- 
ing ideas;  since  there  are  no  prototypes  of  such 
objects  to  be  (bund  within  the  ordinary  range  of 
die  human  mind. 

But  the  subject  to  which  we  have  been  hither^ 
to  adverting,  when  properly  considered,  suggests 
an  evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  Uie  Scrip- 
tores,  as  striking,  and,  perhaps,  more  convincing 
than  any  other.  They  unfold  to  us  the  moral 
laws  of  the  universe— they  present  to  us  a  sum- 
mary of  moral  principles  and  precepts,  which  is 
applicable  to  all  the  tribes  and  generations  of 
men,  to  all  the  orders  of  angelic  beings,  and  to 
an  the  moral  intelligences  that  people  the  ampli- 
tudes  of  creation— 'to  man,  during  his  temporary 
abode  on  earth,  and  to  man,  when  placed  in 
heaven,,  so  long  as  eternity -endures — precepts, 
which,  if  universally  observed,  would  banish 
misery  from  the  creation,  and  distribute  happi- 
ness, without  alloy,  among  all  the  intellectual  be- 
ings that  exist  throughout  the  empire  of  God. 
Can  these  things  be  affirmed  of  any  other  system 
of  religion  or  of  morals  that  was  ever  published 
to  the  world  ?  The  G^reek  and  Roman  moralists, 
after  all  their  laboured  investigations,  could  never 
fifrive  at  any  certain  determinati<Mi  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  happiness,  and  the  means  o?  at- 
taining it.  We  ore  told  by  Varro,  one  of  the 
most  learned  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  that, 
the  heathen  philosophers  had  embraced  more 
than  two  hundred  and  eighty  different  <^inions 
respecting  the  supreme  good.  Some  of  them 
taught  that  it  consisted  in  sensual  enjoyments, 
and  in  freedom  from  pain ;  others  considered  it 
as  placed  in  study  and  contemplatioo,  in  military 


^ory,  in  riches,  hoDom,  wealth,  and  frmt.  6000 
of  their  moral  maxims,  separately  cooaideredy 
were  rational  and  excellent ;  but  they  vrere  oon- 
nected  with  other  maxims,  which  completely 
neutralized  all  their  virtue,  and  their  tendency  to 
produce  happiness.  F^ide,  falsehood,  injustice, 
impority,  revenge,  and  an  unfeeling  apathy  to 
the  distresses  of  their  feUow-creatuTM,  wero 
consideied  as  quite  consistent  with  their  system 
of  morality ;  aiid  such  malignant  principles  and 
practices  were  Uended  vrith  their  most  virtuous 
actions.  But  we  have  already  shown,  that  the 
uniform  operation  of  such  principles  would  ne- 
cessarily lead  to  the  destruction  of  all  happinesa, 
and  to  the  overthrow  of  all  order  throughout  the 
intelligent  creation. 

Now,  can  it  be  snpposed,  (or  a  moment,  that  s 
•lino,  who  had  spent  forty  years  of  his  life  as  a 
sbepheNl  in  a  desert  country,  who  lived  in  a  rude 
age  of  the  world,  who  had  never  studied  a  sys- 
tem of  ethics,  and  whose  mind  was  altogether 
incapable  of  tracine  the  various  rdatioos  which 
subsists  between  mtelligent  beings  and  their 
Creator,  could  have  investigated  those  moral 
principles  and  laws  which  form  the  foundation  of 
the  moral  universe,  and  the  basis  of  the  divine 
government  in  all  worlds  \  unless  they  had  been 
communicated  immediately  by  Him,  who,  at  ooe 
glance,  behokb  all  the  physical  and  moral  rdai- 
tions  which  exist  tliroughout  creatnMi,  and  who 
can  trace  the  bearings  and  the  eternal  cooae- 
quences  of  every  moral  law  ?  Or  can  we  sup- 
pose, that,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  and  during  the  first  ages  of  the 
Christian  dlBpensation,  a  multitude  of  writers 
should  appear,  many  of  tfiem  unknown  to  each 
other,  an  of  whom  should  uniformly  recognise 
those  laws  in  their  minutest  bearings  and  rami- 
fScati(W8,  unless  their  minds  had  been  enlight- 
ened and  directed  by  the  same  powerfUl  and  un- 
erring Intelligence  ?  If  these  laws  are  distin- 
guished by  their  extreme  simp&'ctiy,  they  are  the 
more  characteristic  of  their  divine  Author,  who, 
from  the  general  operation  of  a  few  simple  prin- 
ciples and  laws  in  the  system  of  nature,  produces 
all  the  variety  we  perceive  in  the  material  world, 
and  all  the  harmonies,  the  contrasts,  the  beauties, 
and  the  sublimities  of  the  universe.  If  it  be 
asked  why  these  laws,  which  are  so  extremely 
simple  and  comprehensive,  were  not  discovered 
nor  recognised  by  the  ancient  pages  ?  It  might 
be  answered,  l>y  asking  why  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion, which  are  also  simple  and  comprehensive, 
were  not  discovered,  till  Newton  arose  to  inves- 
tigate the  agencies  of  nature,  and  to  pour  a  flood 
of  light  on  the  system  of  the  universe  ?  But 
the  true  reasons  are— the  unassisted  powers  of 
the  human  mind  were  inadequate  to  the  task  of 
surveying  all  the  moral  relations  which  subsist 
throughout  the  intelligent  system,  and  of  tracing 
those  moral  principles  whidi  wouki  apply  to  the 
whole  assemblage  of  moral  agents,  so  as  to  ■•» 
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tttre  Uyi  btppioeis  of  eadi/iDdmdiial,  tod  of 
the  systMB  as  ono  groat  whole— that  the  laws  of 
Qod  were  almoot  direciljr  oootrary  to  the  lead- 
iag  mazioM  of  morality  which  prevailed  in  the 
world— «ikI  that  they  atruck  at  the  root  of  all 
thoee  priociplea  of  pride,  ainbtiion,  roTeoge,  and 
iaporitj,  which  ahnoit  onivertallj  directed  the 
conduct  of  individuab  and  of  nations. 

If,  then,  we  find  in  a  book  which  profeeiee  to 
be  a  revelation  from  heaven,  a  syetem  of  moral 
lawe  which  can  clearly  be  ahown  to  be  the  bavia 
of  the  moral  order  of  the  univeree,  and  which 
are  calculated  to  secure  the  eternal  bappmess  of 
all  intellectual  beings — it  forms  a  strong  pre- 
sumptive proofs  if  not  an  unanswerable  argu* 
ment,  that  the  contents  of  that  book  are  of  a  ce- 
lestial origin,  and  were  dictated  by  Him  who 
nve  birth  to  the  whole  system  of  created  be- 

yn.  From  thu  subject  we  may  learn  the  ab- 
sordity  and  pernicious  tendency  of  Antinomian- 
im.  Of  all  the  absurdities  and  abominations 
which  have  assumed  the  name  of  Religion,  I 
know  none  more  pernicious  and  atheistical  in  its 
tendency,  than  the  sentiment  which  is  tenacious- 
ly maintained  by  modem  Antmomians,  "  That 
Ghristians  are  set  free  firom  the  law  of  God  as  a 
rule  of  conduct.'*  That  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tmy  of  the  Christian  era,  amidst  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  physical  and  moral  science,  under  the 
mask  of  a  Christian  profession,  and  with  the 
moral  precepts  and  injunctions  of  the  prophets 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  his  apostles,  lying  open 
before  them,  a  set  of  men,  calling  themselves  ra- 
tional beings,  shouU  arise  to  maintain,  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  "  imputed  sanctification,"  that 
the  moral  law  is  not  obligatory  upon  Christians, 
and  that  "  v#hoever  talks  of  progressive  sanctifi- 
cation  is  guilty  of  high  treason  against  the  ma- 
jesty of  heaven***— is  a  moral  phenomenon  truly 
humbling  and  astonishing ;  and  affords  an  addi- 
tional proof,  to  the  many  other  evidences  which 
lie  before  us,  of  the  folly  and  perversity  of  the 
human  mind,  and  of  its  readiness  to  embrace 
the  most  wild  and  glaring  absurdities !  If  tlie 
leading  train  of  sentiment  which  has  been  pro- 
secuted in  the  preceding  illustrations  be  adroit^ 
ted,  there  appears  nothing  else  requisite  in  order 
to  rix>w  the  gross  absurdity  and  the  deadly  ma- 
lignity of  the  Antinomian  system.  If  any  sys- 
tem of  religion  be  founded  on  the  cancellation  of 
every  moral  tie  which  connects  man  with  man, 
and  man  with  God — if  its  fundamental  and  dis- 
tinguishing principles,  when  carried  out  to  their 
legitimate  consequences,  wooU  lead  men  to  haU 
their  Creator  and  toftate  one  another — if  it  can 
be  shown,  that  the  operation  of  such  principles 
oonstiiutes  the  chief  ingredient  of  the  misery 
which  arises  &om  "  the  worm  that  never  dies, 


•SeeOottle^**8titetnre8  on  the  Plymouth  Antl- 
Bomlans." 


and  the  fire  which  is  never  quenched;*'  andthat, 
if  univers^y  acted  upon,  they  would  overthrow  . 
all  order  m  the  intelligent  system,  and  banish 
every  species  of  happiness  from  the  univeiie— it 
necessarily  foUows,  that  such  a  system  cannot 
be  the  religion  prescribed  by  the  All-wise  and 
benevolent  Creator,  nor  any  part  of  that  reveUp 
tion  which  proclaims  **  peace  on  earth  and  good- 
will among  men,**  end  which  enjoins  us  to  **  lova 
the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our 
neighbour  as  oivselves.** 

The  Antinomian,  in  following  out  bis  own 
principles,  if  no  human  laws  or  prudential  consi- 
derations were  to  deter  him,  might  run  to  every 
ezcees  of  profligacy  and  debaucbery-Hnight  in* 
dulge  m  impiety,  fidsebood,  and  pro&nity— might 
commit  thefl,  robbery,  adultery,  fraud,  crueltyi 
injustice,  and  even  murder,  without  considering 
himself  as  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  his  reli- 
gious system.  On  his  principles,  the  idea  of 
Movsn,  or  a  state  of  perfect  happiness,  is  a  phy- 
sical and  moral  imirassibUity ;  and  the  idea  of 
hdl  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten  children  and  foob. 
For,  wherever  the  moral  law  is  generally  obeerv- 
ed,  there  can  be  no  great  portion  of  misery  ex- 
perienced under  the  arrangements  of  a  benevo- 
lent Creator ;  and  if  this  law  be  set  aside,  or 
iu  obsarvance  considered  as  a  matter  of  indifferw 
ence,  the  foundation  ^  all  the  happiness  of  saints 
and^angels  is  necessarily  subverted.  A  heaven  - 
witHout  love  pervading  the  breasts  of  all  its  in- 
habitants, would  be  a  oontradiction  in  terms; 
but  love,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  every  moral  precept. 

I  trust  the  moral  conduct  of  the  deluded  mor- 
tals who  havs  embraced  this  system  is  more  re- 
spectable than  that  to  which  their  principles 
naturally  lead ;— but  the  consideration,  that  such 
absurd  and  dangerous  opinions  have  been  deduc- 
ed from  the  Christian  revelation,  should  act  as  a 
powetiul  stimulus  on  the  Christian  world,  for  di- 
recting their  attention  to  a  more  minute  and. 
comprehensive  illustration  than  has  hitherto  been 
given,  of  the  praeHcal  bwringt  of  the  Christian 
system,  and  of  the  eternal  and  immutable  obliga- 
tion of  the  law  of  God,  which  it  is  the  great  mi 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  enforce  and  demon- 
strate. For  it  is  lamentable  to  reflect  how  many 
thousands  of  religionists,  both  in  North  and  in 
South  Britain,  even  in  the  present  day,  have 
their  minds  tinctured,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
with  the  poi8(Hi  of  Antioomianism,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  strain  of  n»ny  of  the  doc- 
trinal sermons  they  are  accustomed  to  hear,  and 
of  the  injudicious  sentiments  they  have  imbibed 
firom  the  writings  of  the  supralapsarian  divines  of 
the  seveuteeth  centuary. 

VIII.  Faith  and  repentance,  as  required  in 
the  Gospel,  are  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  man,  in  order  to  acceptable 
obedience  to  the  divine  law.  "  Without  faith  ii 
is  impossible  to  pleaae  G^ ;  for  he  that  oomath 
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to  €M  «Mt  belhM  thtti  be  if,  aad  littt  he  is  the 
rewivAMT  of  thm  tliet  diK^eBtfjr  eeek  Innt.  *-• 
Feiiiii;«i  tlie  term  k  aeed  ia  tcripture,  denotm 
M^fMMoein  the  morml  efaaraeter  of  God,  fboBd- 
ed  OB  the  heUef  we  attach  to  the  dedaratioiur  of 
hie  weid.  It  is  defined,  bf  the  Apoetle  Paul,  in 
the  elefeBth  chapter  of  the  epiatle  to  the  He- 
brewf,tohe*' the  QooAdent  expectation  of  thingi 
hoped  for,"  and  <«  the  conviction  of  thii^  which 
are  not  aeen.*^  Faith  subftantiaiee  and  realizee 
thoee  objectf  which  are  hiririUe  to  the  eje  of 
ae«M,  and  which  lie  bejond  the  reach  of  our 
preemt  comprehension.  It  reeognisee  the  exia> 
tence  and  Ihe  omnipreeence  of  an  toritibie  Being, 
hj  whoee  afency  therieible  operationa  of  nature 
arecendncted;  and  views  him  as  poeaeteedof 
infinite  wisdom,  power,  benevolence,  (aithfidnem, 
rectitode,  and  eternal  duration.  It  reahzes  the 
•ooies  of  an  invisible  and  etenial  world— the 
destiwtSaB  of  the  presem  fcbric  of  our  globe,  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  solemnities  of  die 
last  judgment,  the  new  heavens,  and  the  new 
earth,  the  innumerable  company  of  angels,  and 
the  grandeur  and  felicity  of  the  heavenljr  world. 
These  invisible  realities  it  recognises,  on  the 
teetSmony  of  God  exhibited  in  his  word ;  and 
without  a  recognition  of  such  objects,  religion 
can  have  no  existence  in  the  mind.^Io  a  parti- 
cular manner,  (aith  recognises  the  declarations 
of  Qod  in  relation  to  the  character  and  the  con- 
dition of  men  as  viobtors  of  his  law,  and  as  ex- 
posed to  miser/;  and  the  exhibition  which  is 
made  of  the  way  of  reconciliation,  through  the 
mediatioo  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  <*  set  forth  as 
a  propitiation  to  declare  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  the  remission  of  sios."  The  man  in  whoee 
heart  the  principle  cf  &ith  operates,  convinced 
that  he  is  guilty  before  God,  and  exposed  to  mi- 
se^  on  account  of  sm,  oort^det  in  the  declarations 
of  God  respecting  **  the  remission  of  sins  through 
the  redemption  dtat  is  in  Christ  Jesus  ;**— he 
confides  in  the  goodness,  mercy,  faithfulness,  and 
power  of  Qodf  which  secure  the  accomplishment 
of  his  promises,  and  the  supply  of  all  requisite 
strength  and  consolation  to  support  him  amidst 
the  dangers  and  offlictioos  of  life ;  be  confides  in 
the  wisdom  and  excellence  of  Uiose  precepts 
which  are  prescribed  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct, 
and  which  are  fitted  to  suide  him  to  the  regions 
of  happiness  ;~«nd  in  Oie  exercise  of  this  confi- 
dence, he  <*'adds  to  his  faith,  fortitude  and  reso- 
lution, knowledge,  temperance,  patience,  godli- 
ness, brotherly  kindness,  and  charity ;"  and  pro- 
secutes with  courage  this  course  of  obedience, 
till  at  length  "  an  entrance  is  abundantly  admin- 
istered to  him  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ."  But,  without 
a  recognition  of  such  objects,  and  an  unshaken 
coofidencejn  the  dedarations  of  God  respecting 
them,  it  is  obvious,  from  the  nature  of  things, 

*  DoddddgeMtiansiaUoik  of  Bib.  XL  L 


that  we  «  cmmot  ploMs  Oed,"  nor  yIeU  to  htar 
an  acoeptable  and  **  rsasooaMe  aefvioei* 

In  tike  manner  it  night  be  shewn,  that  rispsafr' 
I  ieemsnilaHy  requisite  in  order  to  acceptable 
Sin  is  directly  oppoesd  to  the  cfaa  * 
taeier  of  God,  and  is  the  great  nnlsanee  of  the 
mOiml  universe.  While  thekiveof  it  predomi- 
nates in  any  mind,  it  leads  to  every  species  of 
moral  turpitude  and  depravity;  and,  coane- 
queatly,  completely  unfits  such  a  mind  lor  yield- 
ing a  cheerfiil  obethenee  to  the  divine  law.  Bbt 
repentance,  which  consists  in  hatred  of  sin,  and 
sorrow  tat  having  ojiuudtted  it,  natoraMy  fits 
and  prepares  the  mind  for  tlie  practice  of  uidver- 
salboBness.  It  tends  to  withdraw  the  eoul  fiom 
the  practice  of  sin,  and  warns  it  of  the  danger  of 
tmirfngagahitofoHy.  It  b  the  cemmencemeat 
of  every  course  of  vkrtiousceiidncl,  and  theave> 
nue  which  uhimately  leads  to  solid  peace  and 
traaquflliTf  of  mind.  It  is  intimately  connected 
with  hmnility  and  setMenial,  and  is  directly  op- 
poaedtopride,  vanity,  and  self^^ratuktion.  It 
mwt,  therelbre,  be  indispensably  requisite  to 
prepare  us  for  conformity  to  the  moral  character 
of  God,  for  universal  obedienee  to  his  law,  and 
for  the  enjoyonnt  of  substantial  and  never-ending 
felicity.  Hence  the  impoHanee  which  is  at* 
tachedto  the  exercise  of  repentance  by  our  13a* 
vioor  and  his  Apostles.  In  connexion  with 
foidi,  it  is  uniformly  repreeented  as  the  first  duty 
of  a  sinner,  and  the  commencement  of  the  Chrie- 
tian  life.  Repentance  was  the  great  dmy  to 
which  die  forerunner  of  the  Meesiah  Called  the 
nwdtiindes  who  flocked  to  his  baptism,  and  on 
which  the  Messiah  hfanself  expatiated  durmg  the 
period  of  hb  public  ministry.  **  Repem  ye,  for 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  **  Except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish."  And 
the  apostles,  in  their  instructions  to  every  nation 
and  to  every  class  of  men,  laid  down  the  foHow^ 
ing  positions  as  the  foundation  of  every  moral 
duty.  '(Repentance  towards  GKmI,  and  faidito- 
wards  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

IX.  From  the  preceding  iUustratiens  we  may 
learn,  that  no  mtrit,  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
term  is  sometimes  used,  can  be  attached  to  hu- 
man actions  in  the  sight  of  God ;  and  that  the 
salvation,  or  ultimate  happiness  of  sinners,  is  the 
effect  of  the  grace  or  benevolence  of  Gpd. — 
That  the  good  works  of  men  are  mentorioua  in 
the  sight  of  Grod,  is  a  notion,  as  unphilosophiod 
and  absurd,  as  it  is  impious  and  unscriptnral. 
They  are  requisite,  and*tfidupen«a%  requisite, 
as  quati/leationa,  or  pnparatwiu  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  felicity,  widKmt  which  the  attainment  of 
true  happiness  either  here  or  hereafler,  is  an  ab- 
solute impossibility ;  but  die  actions  of  no  created 
being,  not  even  the  suUimest  servbes  and  adora- 
tions of  the  angelic  hosts,  can  have  the  least  merit 
in  die  eyes  of  the  Creator.  "  Thv  wickedness 
may  hurt  a  man  as  thoa  art,  and  thy  righteooa- 
■em  may  profit  the  son  of  man;"  but"if  tfaov 
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simMl,  what  doti  thoa  agaiint  Qod ;  or,  if  thou 
be  rigbceoiMi,  what  giveat  thoq  him  ?  ami  yrhmt 
reoMTothheofthiaehaMi?"*  **  Thy  goodneai 
eztandeth  not  unto  him,"  mud  he  thM  sinnetb 
against  him  wroo^eth  hia  own  aool.''— What 
merit  can  there  be  m  the  exercise  oTlove,  and  in 
the  cultiratioQ  of  benevolent  affections,  when  we 
consider,  that  these  afiectioos  are  esMntiallj  re- 
quisite to  our  happiness,  and  that  the  verj  exer- 
cise of  them  is  a  privilege  conferred  by  Ood,  and 
one  of  the  principal  ingredients  of  bliss  ?  What 
merit  can  be  attached,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Most  High,  to  the  noblest  senrices  we  can  per- 
form, when  we  reflect,  that  we  derived  all  the 
corporeal  and  intellectual  &cuUies  by  which  we 
perform  these  services,  and  all  the  msons  by 
which  they  are  excited  and  directed,  from  our 
bountiful  Creator?  What  merit  can  there  be  in 
obedience  to  his  law,  when  disobedience  must 
io&llibly  lead  to  destruction  and  misery?  Is  it 
considered  as  meritorious  in  a  traveller,  when  he 
is  properly  directed,  furnished  with  strength  of 
body  and  mind,  and  provided  with  every  neces- 
sary lor  his  journey,— -to  move  forward  to  the 
place  of  his  wished  for  destination  ?  Our  bene- 
volent affections,  and  the  active  services  to  which 
they  lead,  may  be  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  our 
fellow-men,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  the  means  of 
ctmtributing  to  their  enjoyment ;  but  in  the  pre- 
tence of  Him  who  sits  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse, dispensing  blessings  to  all  his  offspring,  we 
■hall  always  have  to  acknowledge,  that  **  we  are 
nnproiitfi»]e  servants.*^  It  is  probable,  that,  if 
the  great  o^ect  of  religion  were  represented  in 
ill  native  simplicity,  if  the  nature  of  salvation 
were  clearly  understood,  and  if  less  were  said  on 
the  subject  of  human  merit  in  sermons,  and  sya- 
tems  of  divinity,  the  idea  whidi  I  am  now  com- 
bating, would  seldom  be  entertained  by  any  mind 
possessed  of  the  least  share  of  Christian  know* 
le^,  or  of  common  sense. 

That  the  eternal  salvation  of  men,  is  the  effect 
of  the  love  and  the  grace  of  Gtod,  is  also  a  neoee- 
sary  ooosequenoe  from  what  has  beennow  stated. 

*  Job  zzzv.  f .  8.   Psalm  xvL  s  ftc 


For  every  power,  capacity,  and  privilega  we 
possess,  was  derived  from  Qod.  "  What  have 
we*  that  we  have  not  received  ?"  Even  oorveiy 
existence  in  the  worid  of  life,  Ibom  act  qfgraee. 
We  exerted  no  power  in  ushering  oorselvea  into 
existence :  We  had  no  control  over  the  events 
which  determined  that  we  should  be  bom  in  Bri- 
tain, and  not  in  Africa ;  which  determined  the 
particular  family  with  which  we  should  be  con- 
nected; the  education  we  shoukl  receive;  the 
particular  objects  towards  which  our  minds  should 
be  directed,  and  the  privileges  we  should  enjoy. 
And,  when  we  arrive  at  the  ck>se  of  our  earthly 
career,  when  the  spirit  is  hovering  on  the  verge 
of  life,  and  about  to  take  its  flight  from  this  mor- 
tal scene,  can  it  direct  its  course,  by  its  own 
energies,  through  the  world  unknown  ?  can  it 
wing  its  way  over  a  region  it  has  never  explored, 
to  its  kindred  spirits  m  the  mansions  of  bliss  ? 
can  it  fiimish  these  mansions  with  thq  scenes 
and  oC>jects  from  which  its  happiness  is  to  be  de- 
rived ?  can  it  re-animate  the  body  afler  it  has 
long  mouklered  in  the  dust?  can  it  re-unite  itself 
with  its  long-lost  partner  ?  can  it  transport  the 
resurrectioii4K>dy,  to  that  distant  world  where  it. 
is  destined  to  spend  an  endless  existence?  or 
can  it  create  those  scenes  of  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence, and  those  ecstatic  joys  which  wiQ  fill  it 
with  transport  while  eternity  endures?  If  it 
cannot  be  supposed  to  accomplish  such  glorioas 
objecU  by  its  own  inherent  powers,  then,  it  mutt 
be  indebted  for  every  entertainment  in  the  fhture 
world  to  the  unbounded  and  unmerited  love  and 
mercy  of  God.  To  Him,  therefore,  who  sits  op* 
on  the  throne  of  the  heavens,  and  to  the  Lamb 
who  was  slain  and  hath  redeemed  us  to  Qod  by 
his  blood,  let  all  praise,  honour,  dominion,  and 
power,  be  ascribed  now  and  forever.  Amen. 

Having  now  finished  what  I  proposed  in  the 
illustration  of  the  principles  d  love  to  God  and 
to  man,  and  of  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,— 
in  the  fbOowing  chapter,  I  shall  take  a  bird's  eye 
view  of  the  moral  state  of  the  world ;  and  endea- 
vour to  ascertain,  to  wha»  extent  these  prinoinks 
and  laws  have  been  recognised  and  observed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  oar  g^be. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


▲  BBSTBORTBT  OF  THB  MORAL  STATE  OF  THE  ITORLD ;  OR,  AN  EXAMPfATtDy  OP  THE  GE- 
NERAL TRAIN  OPHUMAN  ACTIONS,  IN  REFERENCE  TO  ITS  OONPORaDTY  "WTTH  TBE  PRINCI. 
PLBB  AMD  LAWS  NOW  ILU7STRATEIX 


The  dwoovories  oT  nodeni  MUonomj  have 
led  us  in&iUblj  to  ooodude,  that  the  uniTerae 
consisti  of  an  imoMiiso  number  of  sytteros  and 
worldtdiaperaed,  at  immeasurable  distances  from 
each  other,  throughout  the  regions  of  iufiaita 
space.  When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
BengvoUne*  of  the  Deit]h  and  that  the  happiness 
of  the  intelligent  creation  kb  the  great  object  which 
bis  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence  are  employed  to 
accomplish — it  appears  highly  probable,  thtft  the 
inhabitants  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  the  greater 
part,  of  those  wovids  whose  suns  we  behold 
twinkling  from  afiur,  are  in  a  stato  of  moral  per^ 
fection,  and  consequently,  in  a  state  of  happinessw 
At  any  rate,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
the  eiceptions  which  east  are  not  numerous. 
Perhaps  this  easth  is  the  only  material  world 
where  physical  evil  eiists,  where  misery  pre* 
vai]s,«nd  where  moral  order  is  subverted ;  and^ 
these  dismal  efieds  may  have  been  permit- 
ted to  happen,  under  the  government  of  GUxi, 
in  order  to  exhibit  to  ether  intelligences,  a  speci- 
men of  the  terrible  and  destructive  consequences 
of  msroJ  evil,  as  a  waning  of  the  danger  of  in- 
fringing, in  the  least  degree,  on  those  moral  prin- 
ciples which  Ibrm  the  bond  of  union  among  the 
intelligent  system. 

Oo«dd  we  trace  the  series  of  events  which  have 
ooQurred,  in  any  one  «f  those  happy  workls,  where 
moral  perfiMtion  prevails,  ever  since  the  period 
when  it  was  replenished  with  inhabitants,  and 
the  obieds  to  which  their  physical  and  rational 
powers  have  been  directed,  we  shdtaU,  doubtless, 
be  highly  delighted  and  enraptured  with  the  mo- 
ral sceneiy  which  the  history  of  such  a  worid 
wouU  disphiy.  Its  annals  wouM  uniformly  r^ 
cord  the  transactions  of  ^emooleiios.  We  shoukl 
hear  nothkg  of  the  pomp  of  hostile  armies,  of  the 
shouts  of  victory,  of  the  exploits  of  heroes,  of 
the  conflagration  of  cities,  of  the  storming  of  frir^ 
tifications,  of  the  avarice  of  merchants  ai&  coun> 
tiers,  of  the  burning  of  heretics,  or  of  the  ambition 
of  princes.  The  train  of  events,  pressntsd  to 
our  view,  wodd  be  directly  opposed  to  eveiy  ob- 
ject of  thw  description,  and  to  every  thing  which 
torms  a  oTMttnsfil  feature  in  the  history  of 


I  history  ofman- 
kmd.  To  beautify  and  adorn  the  scenery  of  na^ 
hire  around  them,  to  extend  their  views  of  the 
operations  of  the  Almighty,  to  expkire  the  depths 
of  his  wisdom  and  intelligence,  to  admire  the  exu- 
berance of  his  goodness,  to  oslebntei  in  imisoD 


the  praises  of  the  «  King  Eternal,"  the  Author 
of  all  their  enjoyments,  to  make  progressive  ad- 
vances in  moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  to 
circulato  joy  from  hvhit  to  heart,  to  exert  their 
ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  instruments  bjr 
which  their  physical  powers  may  be  improved, 
and  the  wonders  of  creation  more  minutely  ex- 
plored ;  to  widen  the  range  of  delightful  contem- 
platkm,  to  expand  their  views  of  the  Divine  per- 
fections,  and  to  mcrease  the  sum  of  happiness 
among  all  their  fellow-inteUigences,  will  doubt- 
less forma  part  of  the  employments  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  world  where  moral  purity  univenally 
prevails.  One  circumstance  which  may  probably 
diversify  the  annals  of  such  a  work!,  abd  form  so 
many  eras  in  its  history,  may  be  the  occasional 
visits  of  angelic  or  other  messengers,  from  distant 
regions  of  creation,  to  announce  the  will  of  the 
Ahnightyon  particular  emergencies,  to  refaito 
the  progress  of  new  creations  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dirine  Empire,  and  to  convey  btdUgenoe  re- 
specting the  physical  aspects,  the  menu  arrange- 
ments, and  the  history  of  other  worids,  and  of 
other  orders  of  intellectual  beings.  Such  viiita 
and  occasional  intercourses  with  celestial  beings, 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  more  frequent  m 
our  worid,  had  not  man  rendered  himself  unquali- 
fied fbr  such  associations,  by  his  grovelling  aflec- 
tions,  and  by  the  moral  poUutions  with  which  his 
character  is  now  stained. 

When  we  turn  our  eyes  from  the  transactiotts  of 
siich  a  worlds  to  the  worid  in  whidi  we  live,  how 
very  different  a  scene  is  presented  to  the  view! 
The  history  of  an  nations  embraces  little  more 
than 

▲  &KC0HO  OF  THX  OPEBATIOin  OF  MALSTO- 
LEVCB. 

Every  occurrence  has  been  considered  as  tame 
and  insipid,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  being  record- 
ed, unles  it  has  been  associated  with  the  confused 
noise  of  warriors,  the  shouts  of  conquerors,  the 
plunder  of  provinces,  the  devastation  of  empires, 
the  groans  of  mangled  victims,  the  cries  of  wi- 
dows and  orphans,  and  with  garments  rolled  in 
blood.  When  such  malevolent  opsrationB  cease 
fbr  a  little,  hi  any  part  of  the  irorid,  and  the  tn- 
multnous  passions  which  produced  them,  subside 
into  a  temporary  cafan,  the  historian  is  presented 
wit|^  a  bUmk  in  the  annals  ef  the  hmnan  rsoe , 
the  short  interiode  of  peace  and  of  apparent 
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tfaitqiiilitjr  m  famd  tver  »«iiiQrtlif  of  aottce, 
tm  UwriUJMi  pMwoMof  tfriceand  ambition 
bi  sfUB  rauMd  iot*  liirj,  and  a  new  «ec  of  doa- 
paradoeaariflo,  tocanytlaaghtaraad  detobtion 
tbroogh  tha  nalioM.  For,  during  tha  ahoit  laoi- 
porary  perioda  of  rapoae  from  ^e  din  of  war, 
which  the  world  haa  ocaatkwaMy  aqofod,  tha 
jmlignant  pataiona^  which  ware  only  aatothared, 
but  not  aztingimhad,  pravaoied  the  operation  of 
tha  banavolant  affaotiont ;  and,  of  oaima,  no  ez« 
tenfltva  plana  for  iha  oouataraotion  of  evil,  and 
4ba>  inprofenwat  of  mankind,  worthy  of  being 
taeorded  by  the  annalitt  anditba  historian^  were 
carried  into  efiecU 

In  order  to  produce  a  dafinlta  impreoaion  of 
the  moral  state  of  the  world,  I  ihaU  endeayour, 
in  thii  ohapter,  to  give  a  lapUl  ekelch  of  tha  pro- 
minent dispositions  of  mankind,  aa  displayed  in 
the  general  tram  of  humaa  aetiona '  that  wemay 
beenaUed  to  form  a  mdaeatimateof  thedegree 
in  which  the  law  of  Qod  hsa  been  reoognised, 
and  of  the  extent  to  which  its  viohuioo  has  been 
carried,  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  and 
in  the  ordinary  transactiona  of  general  aociety. 

I  ahall,  in  the  first  plaoe,  take  a  rapid  view  of 
the  moral  state  of  tha  world  in  ancient  times, 
and  then  take  a  more  particular  aoivey  of  the 
present  state  of  morals,  among  aavage  and  civi- 
uaed  nations  -in  theOhrtstiaaworld-*and  among 
Iha  farioui  ranks  and  orders  of  society. 


SECTION  I. 

ITATS  OF  MOBALS  IIT  THE  ▲ircISirr  WO&LD. 

Maw  was  originally  formed  after  the  moral 
image  of  his  Maker.  His  understanding  was  quick 
and  vigorous  in  its  perceptions;  his  will  subject  to 
the  divine  law,  and  to  the  dictates  of  his  reason  ; 
hu  passions  serene  and  uncontaminated  with 
evil ;  his  affections  dignified  and  pure ;  his  love 
supremely  fixed  upon  his  Creator ;  and  his  joy 
unraingled  with  those  sorrows  which  have  so  long 
been  Uie  bitter  portion  of  his  degenerate  moe. 
But  the  primogenitor  of  the  human  race  did  not 
long  continue  in  the  holy  and  dignified  station  b 
which  he  was  placed*.  Though  he  was  placed 
in  <*  a  garden  of  delights,"  surrounded  with  every 
thing  that  was  dolieious  to  the  taste  and  pleasant 
to  the  eye,  yet  he  dared  to  violate  a  positive  com- 
mand of  his  Maker,  and  to  stretch  forth  hb  im- 
pious hand  to  pluck  and  to  taste  the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree— a  picture  and  a  prelude  of  the 
conduct  of  millions  of  his  degraded  oflbpring  who 
despise  the  lawful  enjoyments  whioh  lie  within 
their  reach,  and  obstinately  rush  on  forbidden 
pleasures,  which  terminate  in  wretchedness  and 
sorrow.  The  dismal  effects  of  tha  depraved  dis- 
positions thus  introduced  among  the  human  spe- 
cies, soon  became  apparent.  Cain,  the  first-bom 
•on  of  Adam,  had  no  sooner  reached  to  the  yean 


of  mainrity,  than  he  gave  vent  to  his  revengeful 
passions,  and  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  brotber'i 
blood.  And  ever  since  the  perpetration  of  this 
horrid  and  mmatnral  deed,  the  earth  has  been 
drenched  with  the  blood  of  thousands  and  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings,  and  the  stream  of  oorrup* 
lion  has  flowed  witlieut  intermission,  and  in  every 
direction  around  the  globe. 

Of  the  sUte  of  mankind  in  the  agea  before  thd 
flood,  the  sacred  histc^  famishes  us  with  only  a 
few  brief  and  general  descriptions.  But  those 
deacriptionsrSlMrt  and  ceneral  as  they  are,  pre> 
aent  to  us  a  most  dreadnil  and  revolting  pictnre 
of  the  pitch  of  depravity  and  wickedness  to 
which  the  human  race  had  arrived.  We  have 
the  testimony  o/t  Qod  himself  to  assure  us,  that| 
within  1600  yearafirom  the  creation  of  the  world, 
**  the  wickedbessof  man  had  become  great  upon 
theeartb— that  the  earth  was  filled  with  ? idence" 
■■  yea,  dwt  "  every  imaghiation  of  the  thoughCa 
of  man's  heart  waaonly  evil  continually /'-^ovi 
aa  it  may  more  literally  be  rendered  from  tha 
Hebrew,  **  the  whole  imagination,  comprehend* 
ing  aH  the  purposes  and  desires  of  the  mind,  was 
only  evil  from  day  to  day.**—**  God  looked  upon 
the  earth;  and  behold  it  was  corrupt;  for  aH 
flesh  badeomipted  their  way  upon,  the  earth." 
A  more  comprehensive  summary  of  the  great- 
ness and  the  extent  of  human  wickedness  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  The  mind  is  left 
to  fill  up  the  outline  of  this  horrid  picture  with 
every  thing  that  is  degradmg  to  the  human  cha- 
racter, with  every  thing  that  is  profligate  and 
abominable  m  manners,  with  every  thing  thatia 
base,  folse,  deceitfid,  licentious,  and  profone,  and 
with  every  thing  that  is  horrible  and  destructive 
in  war,  and  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  human  hap- 
piness. 

The  description  now  quoted,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing intimations: — 1.  That,  previous  to  tha 
deluge,  wickedness  bad  become  univeraal.  It 
waa  not  merely  the  majority  of  mankind  that  bad 
thus  given  unbounded  scope  to  their  licentious 
desires,  while  smaller  societies  were  to  be  found 
in  which  the  worship  of  the  true  Ghxi,  and  tha 
precepts  of  his  law  were  observed.  For  "  aU 
JlMh  had  corrupted  their  ways."  And,  at  this 
period  the  world  is  redconed  to  have  been  much 
more  populous  than  it  has  been  in  any  succeeding 
age,  and  to  have  contamed  at  least  ten  billions 
of  inhabitants,  or  many  thousands  of  tiroes  the 
amount  of  its  present  popolaticm.  So  that  uni- 
versal wickedness  must  have  produced  misery 
among  human  beings  to  an  extent  of  which  we 
can  form  no  adequate  conception,  t.  The  des- 
cription implies,  that  every  invention,  and  every 
purpose  and  acheme  devised  both  by  individuals 
and  by  communities,  was  <^  a  makvoUnt  nature. 
'*  The  imagination  of  every  man's  heart  was  onhf 
wU  contmually."  The  dreadful  spectacles  of 
misery  and  horror  which  the  universal  prevalence 
of  auch  principles  and  practices  which  U^ 
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ex&ted,  BUBl  have  prodooed,  are  bejrond  the 
power  of  hummn  itaaginatioii  either  to  conoeive 
or  to  delineate.  Some  tunt  idea,  however,  may 
be  formed  of  iome  of  thete  spectaclee,  from  thie 
deecriptions  I  have  already  given  of  the  effect! 
whidi  would  inevitably  foUow,  were  the  princi- 
nle  of  benevoienoe  to  be  eradicated  from  the  mind, 
•r  were  any  one  of  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law 
to  be  wiivertally  violated — (aee  ch.  it  eect.  iv. 
and  ch.  iii.  throughout.)  S.  The^^icte  pro* 
duoed  by  thii  univeraal  depravity  are  Ibrcibly  ez- 
preeeed  in  the  wordi,  '*  The  earth  wae  filled  with 
violence."  Fiom  this  declaration  we  are  neoea- 
■arily  led  to  conceive  a  scene  in  which  universal 
anarahy  and  disorder,  devastation  and  wretobed- 
ness,  eveiT  where  prevailed— the  strmig  and 
powerful  forcibly  seixing  upon  the  wealth  and 
possessions  of  the  weak,  violating  the  persons  of 
the  female  sex,  oppressing  the  poor,  the  widow, 
and  the  ^therleas,  overturning  the  established 
order  6t  &milies  and  societies,  plundering  cities, 
demolishing  temples  and  palaces,  desdating 
fields,  orchards,  and  vineyards,  setting  fire  to 
towns  and  villages,  and  carrying  bloodshed  and 
devastation  through  every  land-— a  scene  in  which 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  outrages  of  every  kind, 
obscenity,  revelry,  riot,  and  debauchery  of  every 
description,  triumphed  over  every  principle  of 
decency  and  virtue— a  scene  in  which  the  earth 
was  strewed  with  smoking  ruins,  with  the  frag- 
nents  of  human  habitations,  with  mangled 
human  beings  in  a  state  of  wretchedness  and 
despair,  and  with  the  unburied  carcasses  of  the 
■lain. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  gene- 
ral society  at  the  time  when  Noah  was  command- 
ed to  build  an  ark  of  refuge — a  state  of  society 
whidi  could  not  have  long  continued,  but  must 
inevitaUy,  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations, 
have  thinned  the  race  of  mankind,  and  ultimate- 
ly have  extirpated  the  race  of  Adam  from  the 
earth,  even  although  the  deluge  had  never  been 
poured  upon  the  world.  Widkedness  appears  to 
have  come  to  such  a  height,  that  no  interposition 
of  Providence  could  be  supposed  available  to 
produce  a  reformation  among  mankind,  without 
destroying  their  fit>edom  of  will ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  an  act  of  mercy ,  as  well  as  of  judgment, 
to  sweep  them  away  at  once  by  the  waters  of 
the  flood,  after  having  given  them  warnings  of 
their  danger ;  in  order  to  convince  such  obstinate 
and  abandoned  characters,  that « there  is  a  Grod 
that  judgeth  in  the  earth  ;"  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  misery  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
entailed  on  succeeding  generations. 

Not  only  the  Sacred,  but  also  the  Pagan  writ^ 
ers,  when  alluding  to  the  antediluvians,  uniformly 
represent  them  as  abandoned  to  undeanness, 
and  all  kinds  of  wickedness.  Eutychus,  in  his 
Anntitf  when  speaking  of  the  posterity  of  Cain, 
■ays,  "  that  they  were  guilty  of  all  manner  of 
filthy  crimes  wiUi  one  anoth^,  and,  meeting  U>- 


gecher  in'publio  placee  for  that  purpoie,  tivo  « 
three  men  were  concerned  with  the  ■ame  woBsaa  I 
the  ancient  woaoen,  if  possible,  being  more  hMtloi 
and  brutish  than  the  yoimg.  Nay,  fiithera  lived 
promiscuoudy  with  their  daughters,  and  the 
young  men  with  their  mothers,  so  that  neither  tfaa 
children  couki  distinguish  their  own  parents,  nor 
the  parento  know  their  own  children.'*— LueiaO| 
a  native  of  Samosata,  a  town  situated  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, a  spot  where  memoriab  of  thedehiga 
were  carefoUy  preserved,' gives  the  folknringa^ 
count  of  the  antediluvians :— **  The  prssent  caeo 
of  mankind,"  says  he,  "  are  different  froan  thoaa 
who  first  existed ;  for  those  of  the  ^ntedilovisB 
vrorid  were  all  destroyed.  The  present  worU  is 
peopled  fiom  the  sons  of  Deucalion  [or  Noah  \\ 
having  increased  to  so  great  a  number  firom  ons 
person.  In  respect  of  the  former  brood,  they 
were  men  of  violence,  and  lawless  in  their  deal* 
ings.  They  were  contentious,  and  did  many 
unrighteous  things  ,*  they  regarded  not  oaths,  nor 
observed  the  riffhts  of  ho^itality,  nor  showed 
mercy  to  those  mio  sued  for  it.  On  this  aoooont 
they  were  doomed  to  destruction:  and  for  this 
purpose  there  was  a  mighty  eruption  of  waters 
from  the  earth,  attended  with  heavy  showers 
from  above ;  so  that  the  rivers  sweHed,  and  ths 
sea  overflowed,  till  the  whole  earth  was  oovered 
with  a  flood,  and  all  flesh  drowned.  Deocalidi 
alone  was  preserved  to  re-people  the  worid.  This 
mercy  was  shown  to  him  on  account  of  his  piety 
and  justice.  His  preservation  was  effected  in 
this  manner :— He  put  all  his  family,  both  his 
sons  and  their  wives,  into  a  vast  ark  which  be 
had  provided,  and  he  went  into  it  himself  At 
the  same  time  animals  of  every  species  boars, 
horses,  lions,  serpents,  whatever  kind  lived  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth — followed  hiip  by  pairs ;  aU 
which  ho  received  into  the  ark,  and  experienced 
no  evil  from  them ;  for  there  prevailed  a  wooder- 
fiil  harmony  throughout,  by  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Deity.  Thus  were  they  vrafled 
with  him  as  long  as  the  flood  endured.** 

Such  is  the  account  which  Lucian  gives  of  the 
antediluvian  workl,  and  of  the  preservation  of  the 
human  race,  as  he  received  it  from  the  traditions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hierapolis,  in  Syria,  where 
the  natives  pretended  to  have  very  particular 
memorials  of  the  deluge.  It  corroborates  the 
facte  steted  in  the  sacred  history,  and  bears  a 
venr  near  resemblance  to  the  authentic  account 
which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Moses.— 
These  facte,  respecting  the  depravity  of  the  ante- 
diluvians, present  to  us  a  striking  example,  and 
a  demonstrative  evidence  of  the  dreadful  effects 
to  which  a  general  violation  of  the  divine  law 
necessarily  leads ;  and  of  the  extensive  confusion 
and  misery  which  are  inevitebly  produced,  when 
the  law  of  love  is  set  aside,  and  when  nuilevo* 
lence  exerts,  without  control,  ite  diabolical  ener- 
gies. All  order  in  society  is  subverted,  every 
species  of  rational  happiness  ia  destroyed,  snit 
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4i  iffllirn  dt  uAtXAgUki  beiags,  in  Mnfa  a 
Hatoi  bceoMM  a  euive  to  theoMolvM,  and  to  aU 
aroimd  theia.    Had  ml  tkii  boeo  the  case  ia  the 
^iMeral  world,  we  caonot  sappoae  that  the  Deity 
would  have  eaerted  his  Oamipoieooe  in  shatter^ 
ing  the  crust  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  bury- 
.  ing  its  inhabitants  under  the  waters  of  a  deluge. 
After  the  deluge  had  subsided,  and  the  race  of 
Noah  had  begun  to  nMitiply  on  the  earth,  it  was 
not  long  before  the  depravit  j  of  man  began  to 
show  itself  by  its  malignant  effects ;  though  hu^ 
■Ban  wickedness  has  never  arrived  to  such  a  pitch 
as  in  the  times  before  the  flood ;  lor  this  reason, 
among  others,  that  Che  life  of  man  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  narrow  spaa,  which  prevents  him  from 
ourying  his  malevolent  schemes  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  did  the  iahabitaats  of  the  world  before 
the  flood,  whose  lives  were  prolonged  ta  the  pe- 
riod of  nearly  a  thousand  years.    The  lust  of 
mmbitim  soon  began  to  exert  its  baleful  influence 
over  the  mind ;  and  an  inordinate  desire  alW 
wealth,  diatiactions,  and  aggrandizement,  paved 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  despotism,  and 
for  encroachments  on  the  rights  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  mankind.    Among  the  heroes  and  des- 
pota  of  antiquity,  yimnd,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonish  empire,  holds  a  distinguished  place. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  JTam,  the  son  of  Noah, 
and  is  the  first  one  mentioned  in  Scripture  who 
appears  to  have  made  invasions  on  the  territories 
of  his  neighbours.    Having  distinguished  him- 
self, by  driving  from  his  country  Uie  beasts  of 
•rey,  and  by  engaging  in  other  valorous  exploits, 
be  apfffsars  to  have  aspired  after  regal  dignity  and 
power,  and  to  have  assumed  the  reins  of  abso- 
lute government.    He  was  the  first  that  subvert- 
ed tiie  patriarchal  government ;  and  is  supposed 
to  have  introduced,  among  his  subjects,  tbe  Zo- 
kima  idolatry,  or  the  worship  of  the  heavenly  host. 
'*  The  beginning  of  his  kingdom,"  we  are  told, 
"•  was  Babylon,  and  Erech,  and  Aocad,  and 
Cahieh,  in  the  land  of  Shinar."    In  the  footeteps 
of  this  proud  and  ambitious  despot,  has  followed 
a  train  of  Alexanders,  Cesars,  Hannibals,  Jeng- 
Nix-Kans,  Attilas,  Alaric,  Tamerlanes,  Mari- 
boroughs,  Fredericks,    and    Bonapartes,  who 
hvre  driven  the  plough-share  of  devastation 
through  the  workl,  erected  thrones  over  the  graves 
of  slaughtered  nations,  decorated  their  pahuses 
with  tropbies  dyed  in  bk)od,  and  made  the  earth 
to  resound  with  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  dying 
victims,  and  the  voice  of  mourning,  lamentation, 
and  wo. 

To  delineate  all  the  scenes  of  desolation  and 
linrior  which  have  been  produced  by  such  dee- 
poradoes,  and  tbe  atrocious  crimes  and  iramo- 
rmtitiee  which  have  followed  in  their  trsin,  would 
he  to  tranoeribo  the  whole  records  of  ancient  and 
Modem  history,  which  contain  little  else  than  a 
ragintor  of  human  folly,  avarice,  ambition,  and 
ouatty  ;  and  of  Itie  daring  villanies  with  which 
^km  imn  baea  aeeompaiM.    Bvaa  then,  we 


should  acquire  but  ft  vefy  limited  conception  of 
the  extern  of  moral  evU,  and  of  the  immense 
variety  of  shapes  which  it  has  assumed ;  for  the 
one  tenth  of  the  crimes  of  mankind  has  never 
been  recorded ;  and  it  is  to  the  public  transa»* 
tions  of  only  a  small  portion  of  the  world  that 
the  page  of  the  historian  d  irects  our  attention.  I 
shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  stating  a 
fow  insulated  (kctv,  as  specimeni  of  the  train  of 
actions  which  have  generally  prevafled  ia  the 
world. 

WABLIXX  DISPOSITIOHS  OP  MAMKlirD. 

fVatf  as  already  noticed,  has  been  the  delight 
and  the  employment  of  man  in  every  age ;  and, 
under  this  term  may  be  included  every  tlung  tliaC 
is  base  and  execrable  in  moral  conduct,  every 
thing  that  is  subversiTo  of  the  principle  of  benevo* 
lence,  every  thing  that  is  destructive  of  human 
enjo3nnent,  every  thing  that  roases  the  passiona 
into  diabolical  fory,  every  thing  that  adds  to 
the  sum  of  human  wretcbe<hiees,  every  thing  that 
is  oppressive,  cruel,  and  ttii|ust,  and  every  thing 
that  is  dreadfol  and  appalling  to  mankind.-*Aa 
an  exemplification  of  the  destructive  effects  «f 
war,  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  state  a  fow  focts 
in  relation  to  the  Carthaginians. 

Carthage  was  originally  a  small  colony  of 
Phenicians,  who,  about  800  years  before'  the 
Christian  era,  settled  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa,  on  a  small  peninsula,  adjacent  to  the  bay 
of  Tunis.  Ebtving  increased  in  wealth  and 
power,  by  means  of  their  extensive  commerce, 
like  most  other  nations,  they  attempted  to  make 
inroads  on  the  territories  of  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  to  phinder  them  of  their  treasures.  By  de- 
grees they  extended  iheir  power  over  all  the  islands 
in  the  Mediterranean,  Sicily  only  excepted.  For 
the  entire  conquest  ef  this  island,  about  4M 
years  before  Christ,  they  made  vast  preparations, 
which  lasted  for  three  years.  Their  army  con- 
sisted of  S00,000  men  ;  their  fleet  was  composed 
of  upwards  of  8000  men  of  war,  and  9000  tram- 
ports.  With  such  an  immense  armament,  they 
made  no  doubt  of  conquering  the  whole  island  in  a 
single  campaign.  But  they  found  themselves 
miserably  deceived.  Hamilcar,  the  most  expe- 
rienced captain  of  tbe  age,  sailed  from  Carthage 
with  this  formidable  army,  and  invested  the  «ity 
of  Hymera.  The  besieged  were  much  straiter»- 
ed  and  dismayed  by  the  operations  of  this  power- 
ful armament ;  but  Gklon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
flew  immediatoly  to  their  reli<rf',  with  60,000  foot 
and  6000  horse.  A  dreadful  slaughter  ensued : 
an  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  killed  in  the  battle  and  pursuit,  and 
all  the  rest  taken  prisoners ;  so  that  6ot  a  single 
person  escaped  of  this  mighty  army.  Of  the 
fOOO  ships  of  war,  and  the  9000  transports  of 
which  the  fleet  consisted,  eight  ships  only,  which 
then  happened  to  be  out  at  sea,  made  their  escape: 
th^«e  Immediately  set  sail  for  Carthage,  but  weft 
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tU  east  away,  and  erwy  aoul  periiM,  eic«pt  a 
few  who  were  saved  in  a  amali  boat,  and  ai  last 
reached  Citrtbage  with  the  dismal  tidings  of  the 
total  loss  of  the  fleet  and  anny.— Here  we  have 
presented  to  our  Tiew,  in  one  short  struggle,  the 
•ntire  destruction  of  more  than  twohmdrtdthou- 
tand  human  beings,  if  we  take  into  account  the 
number  which  roust  necessarily  have  fallen  in 
the  Sicilian  army.  And,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  many  thousands  of  mangled 
wretches,  whose  existence,  firom  that  moment, 
«roukibe  rendered  miserable;  the  destruction  of 
property  in  the  besieged  city;  the  victims  crush- 
ed to  death  amidst  the  ruins  of  fidling  bouses ; 
the  cries,  and  shrieks,  and  lamentations  of  wo- 
men and  chikUeo ;  the  diseases  and  the  misery 
induced  by  terror  and  alarm,  and  the  loss  of 
friends;  the  terrific  and  appalling  spectacle  of 
fOOO  ships  all  oo  a  blase,  of  ten  thousands  of 
burning  and  drowning  wretches,  sopplicating  in 
vain  for  mercy,  and  the  oaths,  eiecrations,  and 
fiirious  yells  which  would  be  mingled  with  this 
work  of  destruction,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  the  miseries  and 
horrors  of  such  a  sCene.  And  what  was  the 
oause  of  this  dreadful  slaughter  and  devastation  7 
That  a  proud  and  opulent  city,  whose  inhabitants 
were  rioting  in  every  species  of  hnury,  might 
gratify  its  ambition,  by  tyrannizing  over  neigh- 
botiring  tribes,  and  by  pitmdering  them  of  that 
wealth  of  which  it  dki  not  stand  in  need.  And 
this  is  but  MM  instance  out  of  ten  hundred  thou- 
sand of  the  miseries  of  war,-— one  fahU  thad€  in 
the  picture  of  human  wo! 

One  wouki  have  thought,  that,  after  such  a 
signal  loss  and  discomfiture,  the  Carthaginians 
would  have  contented  themselves  witl^  their  own 
territory,  and  refrained  fitwn  aggressive  war. 
Thia«  however,  was  not  the  case.  Where  bene- 
volence is  banished  from  the  mind,  and  rwengM 
occupies  its  place  in  the  affections,  it  will  hurry 
onprincipled  men  to  the  most  wiU  and  atrocious 
actions,  although  they  shoukl  terminate  in  de- 
struction to  themselves  and  to  all  around  them.  It 
was  not  long  after  this  period,  when  preparations 
were  again  made  for  the  invasion  c€  Sicily. 
Hannibal,  the  grandson  of  Hamiloar,  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  laid  siege  to  Selinus. 
The  besieged  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but  at 
last  the  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  treated  with  the  utmost  cruelty.  All 
were  massacred  by  the  savage  conquerors,  eicept 
the  women,  who  fled  to  the  temples ; — and  these 
escaped,  not  through  the  merciful  dispositions 
of  the  Carthaginians,  but  because  they  were 
afraid,  that,  if  driven  to  despair,  they  would  set 
fire  to  the  temples,  and  by  that  means  consume 
the  treasure  they  expected  to  find  in  these  places. 
Sixteen  thousand  were  massacred ;  the  women 
and  chiklren,  about  5000  in  number,  were  carried 
away  captive;  the  temples  were  plundered  of  all 
Iheir  treasores,  and  the  tity  Irazed  to  tho  ground. 


Hymera  was  next  besieged  bjr  Haonlba],  tad 
razed  to  its  foundations.  He  forced  three  tbo»> 
eand  priseneca  to  undergo  all  kinds  of  ignomny 
and  punishssenis,  and  at  last  murdered  them,  oa 
the  very  spot  where  bis  grandfother  had  been  kill- 
ed bj  Glelon's  cavalry,  to  appease  and  satisfy  hit 
ffiofief,  by  the  blood  of  these  unhappy  victins. 
such  is  this  Aumaiuty  and  the /Hstiot  of  those  msoi 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  distinguish  by  the 
names  of  PatrioU  and  JETanoet/— Elated  with 
these  partial  victories,  the  Carthaginians  medi- 
tated the  reduction  of  (he  whole  of  Sicily.  They 
mardied  against  the  ci^  of  Agrigentnm,  and 
battered  iu  walls  with  dreadftil  fury.  The  bo* 
sieged  defended  themselves  with  incredible  reso- 
lution. In  a  sally,  they  burned  all  the  battering 
machines  raised  against  their  city,  and  repulsed 
the  enemy  with  immense  slaughter.  Again  the 
Carthaginians  rallied  their  forces,  beat  down  the 
walls  of  the  city,  plundered  it  of  an  imneane 
booty,  and  with  their  usual  cruelty,  put  all  its  in- 
habitants to  the  sword,  not  excepting  even  thonn 
who  had  fled  to  the  temples.  The  Carthaginians 
were  soon  after  forced  to  retire  from  Sicily. 
Again  they  renewed  their  expeditions;  agaia 
they  were  repulsed  ;  and  again  they  plunged  iole 
the  horrors  of  war ;  while  thousands  and  ten  thou- 
sands were  slaughtered  at  every  onset ;  men,  wo- 
men, and  chikiren  massacred  in  cokl  Mood  and 
the  pestilence  produced  by  the  unburied  care  as— a 
of  the  slain,  proved  more  fatal  to  myriads,  than 
even  the  sword  of  the  warrior. 

In  this  manner  did  these  infiitnated  mortak 
carry  on  a  series  of  sanguinary  contests  for  seve- 
ral centuries,  with  the  Sicilians,  Gh-eeks,  and 
other  natkxis ;  (ill,  at  length,  they  dared  to  eOi^ 
counter  the  power,  and  the  formidable  foroea  of 
the  Romans,  and  commenced  those  dreadful  and 
long-continued  conflicts,  distinguished  in  History 
by  the  name  of  Tht  Pume  Wart,  The  first 
Punic  war  lasted  twenty-fotir  years ;  the  second, 
seventeen  years ;  and  the  third,  four  years  and 
some  months.  In  this  last  contest,  the  plough- 
share of  destruction  was  literaDy  driven  through 
their  devoted  city,  by  the  Romans.  It  was  de- 
livered up  to  be  pluiidered  by  their  soMiers ;  its 
goM,  silver,  statues,  and  other  treasures  amount- 
ing to  4,470,000  pounds  weight  of  silver,  vrere 
carried  off  to  Rome;  its  towers,  ramparts, 
walls,  and  all  the  works  which  the  Carthaginians 
had  raised  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  were  le- 
velled to  the  ground.  Fire  was  set  to  the  edifices 
of  this  proud  nietropoliSf'Vhich  consumed  them 
all,  not  a  single  house  escaping  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  And  though  the  fire  began  in  all  quai« 
ters  at  the  same  time,  and  burned  with  incredible 
violence,  it  continued  for  ttnmtem  days  before 
all  the  buildings  were  consumed.— Thus  perielw 
ed  Carthage — a  city  which  contained  700,000 
inhabitants,  and  which  had  waged  so  many 
ferocious  wars  with  neighbourfaig  nations— a  ter- 
rible example  of  the  destnictivs  etfeotspredooed 
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hf  roaleroleot  patslona,  and  of  the  retribative 
justice  of  the  Goyernor  of  the  worid.  The  de- 
■trtictioo  of  human  life  in  the  niMterou  wars  in 
wliich  it  was  engaged,  is  beyond  all  specific  cal- 
culation. During  the  space  of  sixteen  years, 
Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian  general,  plundered 
no  less  than  lour  hunc&ed  towns,  and  destroyed 
300,000  of  his  enemies ;  and  we  may  safely  reck- 
on, that  nearly  an  equal  number  of  his  own 
men  must  have  been  cut  off  by  the  opposing  ar- 
mies ;  so  that  several  millions  of  human  viclipna 
must  have  been  sacrificed  in  these  bloody  and 
cruel  wars. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the 
number  of  human  beings  that  were  slain  in  seve- 
ral of  the  battles  recced  in  history. — In  the 
year  101  before  Christ,  in  an  engagement  between 
Marius,  the  Roman  Consul,  uid  the  Ambrones 
and  the  Teutones,  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  there 
were  slain  of  these  barbarians,  besides  what  feQ 
in  the  Roman  army,  200,000,  some  historians 
say,  290,000.  And  it  is  related ,  that  the  bhabi- 
tants  of  the  neighbouring  country  made  fences 
for  vineyards  of  their  b<Mies.  In  the  following 
year,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  the 
same  general,  slaughtered  140,000  of  the  Cimbri, 
and  took  60,000  prisoners.  In  the  year  105,  B. 
C.  the  Romans,  in  a  single  engagement  with  the 
Cimbri  and  the  Teutones,  lost  upwards  of  80,000 
men .  In  the  battle  of  Camue,  the  Romans  were 
•orrounded  by  the  forces  of  Hannibal,  and  cut 
topt'oces.  After,  an  engagement  of  onlyCAras 
hows,  the  carnage  became  so  dreadful,  that  even 
the  Carthaginian  general  cried  out,  to  spare  the 
eooqnered.  Abo^  40,000  Romans  lay  dead  on 
the  field,  and  six  thousand  of  the  Carthaginian 
army.  What  a  dreadful  display-  of  the  rage  and 
tary  oT  diabolical  passions  must  have  been  exhi- 
bited on  this  occasion !  and  what  a  horrible  soene 
must  have  been  presented  on  the  field  of  battle, 
when  we  consider,  that,  in  the  mode  of  ancient 
warfare,  the  slain  were  literally  mangled,  and  cut 
to  pieces  !^In  the  battle  of  Issus,  between  Alex- 
ander and  Darius,  were  slain  110,000;  in  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  two  years  ai^erwfLrds,  between 
the  same  two  despots,  800,000 ;  in  the  battle 
•  between  Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  25,000;  in 
Ibe  battle  between  Scipio  and  AsdnM,  40,000 ; 
in  the  battle  between  Suetonius  and  Boadicea, 
80,000.  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Vespa- 
sian, according  to  the  account  of  Joeephus,  there 
were  destroyed,  in  the  most  terrible  manner, 
1,100,000;  and  there  were  slaughtered  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  170,  B.  C.  by  Antioehos,  40,000.  At 
Gyrene,  there  were  slain  of  Romans  and  Greeks, 
by  the  Jews,  220,000 ;  in  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  in 
the  reifn  of  Trajan,  240,000;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Adrian,  580/)00  Jews.  Af^  Julius  Cesar 
had  carried  his  arms  into  the  territories  of  Usi- 
petes  in  Germany,  he  defeated  them  with  such 
daughter,  that  400,000  are  said  to  have  perished 
is  one  battle.    At  the  defeat  of  Attila,  King  of 


the  Huns,  at  Chalons,  there  perished  about 
300,000.  In  the  year  631,  there  were  slain  by  the 
Saracens  in  Syria,  60,000 ;  in  the  invasion  of 
Milan  by  the  Goths,  no  less  than  300,000 ;  and 
in  A.  D.  734,  by  ihe  Saracens  in  Spain,  370,000. 
In  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  were  slaughtered 
lOOfiOQ;  inthebaiUeofYerraouk,  150,000;  and 
in  the  battle  between  Charles  Martel  ainl  the 
Mahometans,  350,000.  In  the  battle  of  Muret,  in 
A.  D.  1213,  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Al- 
bigenses,  were  slain  32,000;  in  the  battle  of 
Cressy,  in  1346,  50,000 ;  in  the  battle  of  Hali- 
doD-hill,  in  1333,  20,000 ;  in  the  battle  of  Agin- 
court,  in  1415,  20,000 ;  in  the  battle  of  Towum, 
in  1461,  37,000;  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  in 
1571,25,000;  at  the  siege  of  Vienna,  in  1683, 
lOfiOb;  and  in  a  battle  in  Persia,  in  1734, 
60,000.« 

The  most  numerous  army  of  which  we  hav* 
any  account  in  the  annals  of  history,  was  that  of 
Xerxes.  According  to  the  statement  of  RoUin, 
which  is  foimded  on  Uie  statements  of  Herodotus, 
Isocrates,  and  Plutarch,  this  army  consisted  of 
1,700,000  foot,  80,000  horse,  and  20,000  m^ 
for  ccmducting  the  carriages  and  camels.  On 
passing  the  Hellespont,  an  addition  was  made  to 
it  from  other  nations,  of  300,000,  which  made 
his  land  forces  amount  to  2,100,000.  His  fleet 
conswted  of  1207  vessels,  each  carrying  230 
men ;  in  aH  277,610  men,  which  was  augmented 
by  the  European  nations,  -with  1200  vessels  car- 
rying 240,000  men.  Besides  this  fleet  the  small 
galleys,  transport  ships,  &c.  amounted  to  3000, 
containing  alNMit  240,000  men.  Inchiding  »wm 
vants,  eumichs,  women,  sutlers,  and  others,  who 
usually  fbOow  an  army,  it  is  reckoned,  tl^t  tho 
whole  number  of  souls  that  followed  Xerxes  into 
(Greece,  amounted  to  6,283,220 ;  which  is  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  male  popuhilion  of  Ghvat 
Britian  and  Ireland,  above  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  neariy  triple  the  whole  population  of  Scot* 
land.  Alter  remainin|  some  time  in  Greece, 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  immense  army,  along 
with  the  fleet,  wae  routed  and  destroyed.  Mar- 
donios,  one  of  his  ablest  commanders,  with  an 
army  of  300,000,  was  finally  defeated  and  skua 
at  the  battle  o^Platea,  and  only  three  thousand 
of  this  vast  army,  with  difknlty  escaped  do- 
stmction. 

The  destruction  of  human  lifo  in  the  wars 
which  aocompanied  and  followed  the  incursioaa 
of  the  barbarians,  who  overthrew  the  Romaa 
empire,  is  beyond  all  caleolation  or  conception. 
It  forma  an  era  in  history  most  degrading  to  the 
human  speciee.  In  the  war  whioh  wms  waged  in 
Africa,  in  the  days  of  Jnstiniin,  Prooopius  ro- 
marks,  <<  It  is  no  exaggeralioD  to  say,  that  fivo 

*  The  above  statements  are  collected  flrom  Cho 
ftMts  stated  In  RoUin's  Anefent  HUtory.  MlUot*s  Ele- 
ments, Mavor't  Unlvexml  History,  the  historical  Ar- 
ticles in  the  Encyd'vpedia  Brltannica,  from  a  Ust  of 
battles  contained  m  the  "Plotans  of  War/*  fte. 
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I  pariihed  by  tbe  sword,  and  fiuniae,  tad 
peitilmce.'*  The  midb  author  siatoa  that,  during 
the  twenty  years'  war  which  Justinian  carried 
CO  with  the  Gothic  conquerors  of  Italy,  the  loss 
•T  the  GK>tliS  amounted  to  above  15  millions ;  nor 
will  this  appear  incredible,  when  we  find,  that  in 
one  campaign,  50,000  labourers  died  of  hunger. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  13th  centurf  arose 
that  cruel  and  bloody  tyrant  Jenghiz-Khan. 
With  immense  armies,  some  oT  them  amounting 
lo  more  than  a  million  in  number,  he  overran 
and  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Hya  in  China,  Tan- 
gut,  Kitay,  Turkestan,  Karazum,  Great  Bucka- 
ria,  Persia,  and  part  of  India,  committing  the 
most  dreadfijl  cruelties  and  devastations.  It  is 
computed,  that,  during  the  last  22  years  of  hb 
reign,  no  fewer  than  14,470,000  persons  were 
butchered  by  this  scourge  of  the  human  race. 
He  appearwi  like  an  infernal  fiend,  breathing 
destruction  to  the  nations  of  the  East,  and  the 
principle  which  he  adopted,  afW  conquest,  was 
mUtr  emttrminaAon, 

Nearly  about  the  same  period  when  this  mon- 
ster was  ravaging  and  slaughtering  the  eastern 
world,  those  mad  expeditions,  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  CVusndes,  were  going  ff>rward 
in  the  west.  Six  millions  of  in&tuated  wretches, 
raging  with  hatred,  and  thursting  for  blood,  as- 
Mmed  the  image  of  the  cross,  and  marched  in 
wiM  disorder  to  the  confines  of  the  Holy  land,  in 
•nier  to  recover  tbe  city  of  Jerusalem  fitMn  the 
hands  of  tbe  infidels.  In  these  holy  wan^  as 
they  were  impiously  termed,  more  than  850,000 
Buropeans  were  sacrificed  before  they  obtained 
possession  of  Nice,  Antiocfa,  and  Edessa.  At 
the  siege  of  Acre,  300,000  were  shun ;  and  at 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  in  10^,  about  seventy 
thousand.  For  196  years,  these  wild  expedi- 
tions continued  in  vogue,  and  were  urged  ibr- 
ward  by  proclamations  issued  fi'om  the  thr(me, 
and  by  fanatical  sermons  thundered  fimn  the 
pulpit,  till  several  millions  of  deluded  mortals 
perished  from  the  earth;  for  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  crusades,  were 
either  dain  or  taken  prisoners.  About  this  pe- 
riod, and  several  centuries  Wore  it,  the  whole 
earth  exhibited  little  else  than  one  great  field  of 
battle,  in  which  nations  were  dashing  against 
eadi  other,  conquerors  ravaging  kin^oms,  ty- 
rants exercising  the  most  horrid  cruellies ;  su- 
perstition and  revenge  immolating  their  millions 
•f  victims ;  and  tumults,  insurrections,  shuighter, 
and  universal  alarm,  banishing  peace  and  tran- 
quitlily  from  the  work),  and  subverting  tbe  moral 
•rder  of  society.  "  In  Europe,  Owmany  and 
Italy  were  distracted  by  incsssant  oontests  be- 
tween the  pope  and  the  emperors ;  the  interior 
of  every  European  kingdom  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  contending  ambition  of  the  powerful 
barons;  in  the  Mahomedan  empire,  tbe  caliphs, 
■uhans,  emin,  fcc.  waged  continual  war ;  new 
•owaiiiiiiea  weia  daily  arisinf,  tad  daily  d«- 


stroyed;  and  amidst  this  oniveisa]  slai^lleradl 
devastation,  the  whob  earth  seestied  b  danger 
of  being  laid  w^pte,  and  the  human  race  to  aaffei 
a  total  annihilation."* 

Such  is  the  bird's  eye  view  of  the  destroctioB 
of  the  human  species,  whidi  war  has  produced 
in  different  periods.  The  instances  I  have 
brought  fi>rward  present  only  a  few  dotachedcir- 
cumstances  in  the  annals  of  warfare,  and  relate 
only  to  a  few  limited  periods  in  the  history  of 
man :  and  yet  in  the  four  instances  above  sUied, 
we  are  presented  with  a  scene  of  horror,  which 
includes  the  destruction  of  nearly  50  millions  of 
human  beings.  What  a  vast  and  horrific  picture, 
then,  wonki  be  presented  to  the  eye,  could  we 
take  in  at  one  view  eU  the  soener  of  sbnghter, 
which  have  been  realized  in  every  period,  in 
every  nation,  and  among  every  tribe!  If  wc 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  number  of 
those  who  have  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle,  but  of 
those  who  have  perished  through  the  natural 
consequences  of  war,  by  the  fanune  and  the  pes- 
tilence, which  war  hsis  produced ;  by  disease, 
fatigue,  terror,  and  melancholy;  and  by  the  op- 
pressioo,  injustice,  and  cruelty  of  savags  coa> 

Soerors,— it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  overrating  the 
estniction  of  human  Ufe,  if  we  affirm,  that  ons 
tenth  of  the  human  race  has  been  destroyed  by 
the  ravages  of  war.  And  if  this  estimate  be  ad- 
mitted, it  will  fbUow,  that  mors  than  Jourtetn 
thou»and  wtilliimi  of  human  beings  have  been 
slaughtered  in  war,  since  tbe  beginning  of  tbe 
worU — which  is  about  eighiun  timet  the  numder 
of  inhabitants  which,  at  the  present,  exist  on 
the  |(k>be ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  inhlibitants  of  eighteen 
worids  of  the  same  population  as  ours.f  That 
this  condttsion  is  rather  within  than  beyond  the 
bounds  of  truth,  will  appear,  from  what  has  been 
stated  above  respecting  the  destruction  of  tbe 
Goths,  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  In  the  course  of 
90  years,  15  millions  of  persons  perished  m  the 
wais.  Now,  if  the  population  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  in  which  these  wars  took  place,  did  not 
exceed  60  millions,  the  proportion  of  tbe  slaugb- 
tred  to  the  whole  population  was  as  one  to  four, 
and,  if  SO  years  be  reckoned  as  only  half  the  pe- 
riod of  a  generation,  tbe  proportioa  was  as  ens  to 
two  ,*  in  ^er  words,  at  the  rate  of  one  half  of  a 
whole  generation  in  the  coarse  of  40  years.  Whal 
a  horrible  and  tremendous  consideration  ?— to  re- 
flectjthat  14,000,000,000  of  beings,  endowed  with 
intellectual  faculties,  and  fimushed  with  bodies 
euriously  organized  by  divine  wisdom  that  ths 
inhabitants  of  eighteen  worlds  shouU  have  beeA 
maasaAred,  manned,  and  cut  to  pieces,  by  thos« 


*  Mavoi^  Unlvenal  Blstoi7.  Robartson^  Chmrlw 

^  This  calcniatlon  proceeds  on  tbe  grmmd.  tbat  14S 
thousand  millions  6fmen  have  existed  since  tbeMo> 
sale  crsatlon.  8ss  Ohtfsdao  yti|kTSg|ifcs^  Ait. 
OsofMvAir. 
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wbo  were  partaken  of  the  same  conmon  nature, 
n  if  thej  had  been  created  merely  for  the  work 
ordettructko!  Language  it  destitute  of  words 
fufficienilj  strong  to  express  the  emotions  of  the 
mind,  when  it  seriously  contemplates  the  horrible 
scene.  And  how  melancholy  is  it  to  reBect,  that 
in  the  present  age,  which  boasts  of  its  improve- 
ments in  science,  in  cirilixation,  and  in  reli|(ion, 
neither  reason,  nor  benevolence,  nor  humanity, 
nor  Christianity,  has  yet  availed  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  destioyins  armies,  and  to  set  a  mark 
of  Ignominy  oa  **the  people  who  dohght  in 
warr 

▲TROCITIBS  OONfrBOTKD  WITH  WAR. 

However  numerous  may  hare  been  the  victims 
thathave  been  sacrificed  in  war,  it  is  not  so  much 
the  mere  extinction  of  human  life  that  renders  the 
soene  of  waiiare  so  horrible,  as  the  cruelties  with 
which  it  has  always  been  accompanied,  and  the 
iniernal  pattiirnf  which  it  has  engendered  and  cai^ 
ried  into  operation.  It  extirpates  every  princi- 
ple of  compassion,  humanity,  and  justice;  it 
Umits  the  feelings,  and  hardens  the  heart;  it  in- 
vents instruments  of  torture,  and  perpetrates, 
without  a  blush,  cruelties  revohiag  to  every  prin- 
eipk^of  virtue  and  benevolence. 

When  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Anttochus 
Epiphanes,  in  the  year  168,  B.  C.  he  gave  orders 
fe  one  division  of  his  army  to  cut  in  pieces  att 
who  were  feund  in  the  temple  and  synagogues ; 
while  another  party,  gomg  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  massacred  all  that  came  in  their  way. 
He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  pkndered  and  set 
on  fire  ;  putted  down  all  their  stately  buildings, 
caused  the  walls  to  be  denoUshed,  and  carried 
away  captive  ten  thousand  of  those  who  had  es- 
caped the  slaughter.  He  set  up  the  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Olympus  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and 
an  who  refused  to  come  and  worship  this  idol 
were  either  massacred,  or  put  to  some  cruel  tor- 
tures, till  they  either  compUed  or  expired  under 
the  hands  of  the  executioners.  In  the  war  which 
the  Carthaginians  waged  with  the  Mercenaries, 
Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian  general,  threw  all 
the  prtBOoers  that  fell,  into  his  hands  to  be  devour- 
ed by  wild  beasts.  Asdrubal,  snother  Cartha- 
ginian genera),  when  engaged  in  war  against  the 
Romans,  in  revenge  for  a  defeat  he  had  sustain- 
ed, brought  all  the  Roman  prisoners  he  had  taken 
during  two  yean,  upon  the  walls,  in  the  sight  of 
the  whole  Roman  army.  There  he  put  them  to 
the  most  exquisite  tortures,  potting  out  their  eyes, 
cutting  offtheir  noses,  ears,  and  fingers,  legs  and 
arms,  tearing  their  skin  to  pieces  with  iron  rakes 
or  harrows ;  and  then  threw  them  headlong  horn 
the  top  of  the  battlements.*  He  was  of  a  temper 
remarkably  inhuman,  and  it  is  said  that  he  even 
took  pleasure  in  seeing  some  of  these  unhappy 
anen  flayed  alive.— In  the  year  ISOl,  when  Jeng- 
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hi2-E}Mn  had  reduced  the  rebels  who  had  seized 
upon  his  paternal  possessions,  as  a  specimen  of 
his  lenity,  he  caused  seventy  of  their  chiefe  to  be 
thrown  into  as  many  caukirons  of  boiling  water. 
The  plan  on  which  this  tyrant  conducted  his  ex- 
peditMMis,  as  abeady  stated,  was  that  of  total  ex- 
termination. For  some  time  he  utterly  extirpated 
the  inhabitants  of  those  places  which  he  conqueiw 
ed,  designing  to  people  them  anew  with  his  Mo- 
guls ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  resolution,  lie 
wouM  employ  his  army  in  beheading  100,000  pri> 
soners  at  once.— Tamerlane,  one  of  his  suocess- 
on,  who  followed  in  his  fooUleps,  is  said  to  have 
been  mors  humane  than  this  cruel  despot.  Histo- 
rians inform  us  that  **  his  sportive  cruelty  sekkim 
went  farther  than  the  pounding  of  three  or  four 
thousand  people  in  large  mortars,  or  buikiing 
them  among  bricks  and  mortar  into  a  wall.'*  If 
such  be  the  *<  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked,** 
how  dreadful  beyond  description  must  dieir  eraeU 
tiesbe! 

We  are  accustomed  to  hear  Alexander  the 
Gbeat  eufogtzed  as  a  virtuous  and  magnanimous 
hero ;  and  even  the  celebrated  Montesquieu,  hi 
his  **  Spirit  of  Laws,"  has  written  a  panegyric 
oa  his  character.  Tet  we  find  him  guilty  of  the 
most  abominable  vices,  and  perpetrati^  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  At  the  histigatioa  of  the 
strumpet  Thais,  duruig  a  drunken  banquet,  he 
set  on  fire  the  beautiful  city  of  Persepolis,  and 
oonsomed  it  to  ashes.  Clitus,  one  of  his  cap- 
tains, and  brother  of  Helenice  who  had  nursed 
Alexander,  and  saved  his  life  at  the  battle  of  the 
Ghanicus,  at  the  imminent  danger  of  bb  own. 
Tet  this  man,  to  whom  he  was  so  highly  indebt- 
ed, he  thrust  through  widi  a  javelin,  at  an  enter- 
tainment to  which  he  had  invited  him  ;  on  9u> 
count  of  his  uttering  some  strong  expressions, 
which  were  intended  to  moderate  Alexander's 
vanity.  His  treatment  of  the  Branchidae  fur- 
nishes an  example  of  the  most  brutal  and  frantic 
cruelty  which  history  records.  These  people 
received  Alexander,  while  pursuing  his  con- 
quests, with  the  highest  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  surrendered  to  him,  both  themselves  and 
their  city.  The  next  day,  he  commanded  his 
phalanx  to  surround  the  city,  and,  a  signal  being 
given,  they  were  ordered  to  plunder  it,  and  to 
put  every  one  of  iu  inhabitants  to  the  sword, 
which  inhuman  order  was  executed  with  the 
same  barbarity  with  which  it  had  been  given. 
All  the  citizens,  at  the  very  time  they  were  go- 
ing to  pay  homage  to  Alexander,  were  murdered 
in  the  streets  and  in  their  houses ;  no  manner  of 
regard  being  had  to  their  cries  and  tears,  nor  the 
least  distinction  made  of  age  or  sex.  They 
even  pulled  up  the  very  foundations  of  the  walls,  in 
oi^r  that  not  the  least  traces  of  that  city  might 
remam.  And  why  were  these  iU-feted  citixens 
punished  in  so  summary  and  inhuman  a  man- 
ner? Merely  because  their  forefethers,  up- 
vrards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before,  had 
38^ 
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cMivMPed  ^>  to  Zwxm  the  tretfure  of  tbe  ten* 
pte  of  DkfyiaaoB,  with  which  thejr  had  hoen  ioh 
tnated  !*-«*Wben  he  enured  tbe  city  of  Tjre, 
after  a  siege  of  eeveo  months,  begare  orders  to 
kill  all  the  inhabitants,  except  those  who  had  fled 
to  the  temples,  and  set  fire  to  every  part  of  tbe 
dtj.  Eiffht  thoiisand  men  were  barbarously 
slaughtered ;  and  two  thousand  mors  remaining, 
after  the  soldiers  had  been  glutted  with  slaughter, 
he  fixed  two  thousand  crosses  along  the  se»- 
8hore,t  and  caused  them  all  to  be  crucified. 

War  has  |iyen  rise  to  4he  moot  shodiins  and 
unnatural  crunes,  the  idea  of  which  might  never 
dherwise  have  entered  into  the  human  mind. 
Lathyros,  after  an  en|agement  with  Alexander, 
king  of  the  Jews,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Jor- 
daiC-^fae  sams  evening  he  gaiasd  the  battle,  in 
going  to  take  up  his  quarters  in  the  neij^bouite 
mg  villages,  he  found  them  foil  of  women  and 
children,  and  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  tbe 
sword,  and  their  bodies  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and 
put  into  cauldrons  in  order  to  their  being  dress- 
ed, as  if  be  intended  to  make  bis  array  sap 
upon  them.  His  design  was  to  have  it  believed, 
that  his  troops  ate  human  flesh,  to  spread  the 
greater  terror  throughout  the  surrounding  ooua- 
iry.f 

Even  imder  the  pretext  of  religion,  and  of  the 
Chrittian  religion  too,  the  ssoet  shockfaig  baiba- 
rities  have  been  committed.  Under  the  pretence 
of  vindicating  the  cause  of  Him  who,  in  the 
midst  of  cruel  sufierings  fl'om  men,  prayed, "  Fa- 
ther, ibrgive  them,  for  they  know  not  wh«t  they 
do,"  tbe  crusaders  hurried  forward  towards 
Jerusalem,  wading  through  seas  of  Uood.  When 
their  banneis  were  hoisted  on  a  principal  emi- 
nence of  Antioch,  they  commenced  their  botch^ 
ry  of  the  sleeping  in^bitants.  The  dignity  of 
age,  the  helplessness  of  youth,  and  the  bean^  of 
the  weaker  sex,  were  disregarded  by  theee 
sanctimonious  savages.  Houses  were  no  sanc- 
tuaries ;  and  the  sight  of  a  mosque  added  new 
virulence  to  cruelty.  The  number  of  Turks 
massacred,  on  this  night  of  frantic  ftiry,  was  at 
least  ten  thousand.  After  every  species  of  habi- 
taticm,  fitxn  the  marble  palace  to  the  meaneet 
hovel,  had  been  converted  into  a  scene  of  slaugh- 
ter; when  tbe  narrow  streets  and  the  spacious 
squares  were  all  alike  disfigured  with  human 
gore,  and  crowded  with  mangled  carcasses,  then 
the  assassins  turned  robbers,  and  became  as  mer^ 
oeoary  as  they  had  been  merciless.  When  Je- 
rusalem was  taken  by  these  furious  fanatics,  they 
suffered  none  to  escape  the  slaughter:  "Tef, 
after  they  had  ghitted  themselves  with  blood  and 
carnage,  they  immediately  became  devout  pil- 
grims, and  in  religious  transports,  ran  barefooted 
to  visit  the  hdv  sepulchre."^'  In  what  light 
must  that  religwn  appear  to  Eastern  Infidels 
which  is  supposed  ta  lead  to  tbe  perpetration  of 


*  RoUin's  Ancient  Hist      t  iMd. 
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such  eoormities?  And  how  mUf  are  tka 
mild  precepts  and  doctrines  of  Cbrintianily  mis* 
represented,  when  desperadoes  of  this  descriptios 
dsire  assume  the  Christian  name ' 

Even  the  finer  foeliogs  of  tbe  female  sex  hava 
been  blunted,  and,  in  many  instances,  quite  es- 
tirpated  by  the  mad  schemes  of  ambition,  and 
the  practices  connected  with  war.  Towardstka 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  Queen 
of  Hungary  took  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  ea^- 
barked  in  the  owd  expeditions  of  the  crusadsm, 
as  dki  likewise  fifty  thousand  ohiktren  and  a 
crowd  of  priests ;  be(»ise,  accoiding  to  the  Scrip* 
tore,  *<  God  has  made  chiUren  the  instrnmenis 
of  bis  glory.*'!-— Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy Philometar,  in  order  to  gratify  her  restlsBS 
ambition  of  reigning  alone  and  nneontroUed  in 
her  dominions,  killed  her  son  Beleneos,  with  hsr 
own  hand,  by  phmgmg  a  dagger  into  bis  breast. 
Bhe  had  been  tbe  wife  of  three  Kings  of  Syria 
and  the  mother  of  four,  and  had  occaakmed  tba 
death  of  two  of  her  husbands.  She  prepared  a 
poisoned  draught  to  destroy  GhTpns  anodMroT 
her  sons  ;  but  her  intention  having  been  m^ 
peeted,  slie  was  compelled  to  swalhm  the  deadlj 
potion  she  had  prepared,  which  took  ksmediatn 
eflect,  and  delivered  the  worid  firom  this  fomaln 
monster.  The  Carthaginians  were  in  the  pra^ 
tice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  to  their  god  8ai- 
tum,  when  they  were  defeated  in  war,  in  order 
to  propitiate  the  wrath  of  this  deity.  At  firA, 
ohiklren  were  inhumanly  homed,  eidier  in  a  fiery 
furnace,  like  those  in  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  so 
fivquently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  or  in  a  flang- 
ing sutue  of  Saturn. — The  cries  of  these  «»- 
hsppy  victims  were  drowned  by  the  unintermpl- 
ed  noiseof  drums  and  trumpets.  Mothers madn 
it  a  merit,  and  a  part  of  their  religion,  to  view 
the  barbarous  spectacle  with  dry  eyes,  snd  with- 
out so  much  as  a  groan ;  and  if  a  tear  or  sigh 
stole  from  them,  the  sacrifice  was  considered  an 
less  acceptable  to  the  deity.  Thit  savage  <fiB- 
position  was  carried  to  nach  excess,  that  even 
mothers  wookl  endeavour,  with  embraces  and 
kisses  to  hush  the  cries  uf  their  chiklren,  lest 
they  should  anger  the  god.lT  When  Carthage 
was  taken  by  the  Romans,  the  wife  of  Asdrubal, 
the  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  submitted  to 
the  Romans,  mounted  to  the  upper  part  of  one 
of  the  temples  which  had  been  set  on  fire ;  and, 
placing  herself,  with  her  two  diildren,  in  si^t  of 
ner  husband,  uttered  the  most  bitter  imfM'ecalioiH 
against  him.  "Base  coward  (said  she)  the 
mean  things  thou  hast  done  to  save  thy  life  shaQ 
not  avail  thee ;  thou  shalt  die  this  instant,  at 
least  in  thy  two  children."'  Having  thus  spoken, 
she  stabbed  both  ihe  hdants  with  a  dagger,  and 
while  they  were  yet  struggling  for  life,  threw 
them  both  fbm  the  top  of  the  temple,  and  ^hea 
leaped  down  ailer  them  into  the  flames  !** 

I  MUlot*s  Elem.   ff  RnQln's  An.  Hist. 
^Enc/.   Brit.  Art.  OUrtltefS. 
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Such  art  only  a  Km  tiMiilct«d  piotorM  of  Uw 
fttrocitiM  of  war,  and  of  tlM  onaatural  and  hifer- 
nal  paMioM  which  unilbnaly  fellow  in  iu  traia, 
whieb  may  be  oonsidared  a*  •pocioMat  of  nanj 
Iboonnda  of  similar  isBtaacet,  which  the  reoordf 
of  bistorj  (anith  of  the  aialigDity  and  dopra?ihr 
of  mankiad.  I  bav» adected my  eiarapleachiot 
\y  froM  tha  biitory  of  anoiant  warfare ;  but  were 
we  to  March  the  annali  of  wwUm  warfarei  aad 
ooafiae  oar  attentioA  solely  to  the  battles  of  Alea- 
aadria,  of  the  Pyramids,  of  BorodiDay  of  Soo- 
leosko,  of  Austeriils,  of  Leipsic,  of  JenSi  of 
Bvlaa,  cf  Waterloo,  and  other  warlike  eyents 
which  hate  happened  within  the  last  thirty  yeaca, 
we  shouU  meet  with  atrocities  and  scenes  of 
slaughter,  no  less  horrible  than  those  which  I 
have  now  rehoed.  I  shall  content  myself  with 
slatinf  only  two  or  three  instanoes. 

After  the  taking  of  Alexandria  by  Booa« 
parte,  **  We  were  onder  the  necessity,"  says 
the  rehuor,  "  of  patting  the  whole  of  them  to 
death  at  the  breach.  But  the  slanghter  did  not 
ceaae  with  the  resistance.  The  Turks  and  m- 
habitanls  fled  to  their  mosques,  seelung  proteo* 
tion  from  Grod  aad  their  prophet ;  aad  then,  msii 
mmd  MowMa,  dd  and  yanw^,  and  h^omto  at  tht 
hf9aMf  Mrs  »Umghtend,  This  butchery  oontino- 
9dhrfiurlmar»;  after  which  the  remaining  part 
of  the  iahabitants  were  much  astonished  at  not 
haTing  their  throats  cut."  Be  it  rementf>ered 
that  all  this  bloodshed  was  prenieditated.  '*We 
miijht  have  spared  the  men  whom  we  lost,**  says 
Qeoeral  Boyer,  *'  by  only  summoning  the  town ; 
but  it  was  necessary  to  begia  by  isonfounding  our 
enemy."*  After  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  it 
is  reinarked  by  an  eye-wintess,  that  **  the  whole 
way  through  the  desert,  was  tracked  with  the 
bones  and  bodies  of  men  and  animals  who  had 
perished  in  these  dreadful  wastes.— In  order 
to  warm  themselres  at  night,  they  gathered  to- 
gether the  dry  bom's  and  bodies  of  the  dead, 
which  the  vultures  bad  spared,  and  it  was  6y  a 
Mn  compo$ed  of  tki$  Jud  that  Bcnaparte  lay 
dmmtodecp  in  the  deirt."^  A  more  revolting 
and  infernal  scene  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
imagioation  to  depict. 

Miot  gives  tho  folbwing  description  in  rela- 
tion to  a  scene  at  Jaffa:—"  The  sokiier  aban- 
dons himself  to  all  the  fury  which  an  assault 
amhorizes.  He  strikes,  he  slays,  nothing  can 
Impede  him.  All  the  horrors  which  accompany 
the  capture  of  a  to«m  by  storm,  are  repeated  in 
every  street,  in  every  house.  You  hear  the 
cries  of  violated  females  calling  hi  vain  for  help 
to  those  relatives  whom  they  are  butchering. 
No  asyhim  is  respected.  The  blood  streams  on 
every  side ;  at  every  step  you  meet  with  human 
beings  groaning  and  expiring,*'  Ac.— Sir  Robert 
Wilson,  when  deecribing  the  campaigns  in  Po- 
land relates,  that  **  tha  ground  between  Iha  wood. 


and  the  Ruasian  batteriea,  ftbont  a  qoaflsr  ef  % 
mile,  was  a  thut  ofnakad  human  ^odist,  which 
friends  and  foes  had  during  the  night  mutually 
stripped,  not  leavmg  the  worst  rag  opon  them, 
ahbough  numbers  of  thsse  bodies  9tiU  rtUamad 
eaa$ciomamm$  of  their  skuatioo.  It  was  a  sight 
which  the  eve  kiathed,  but  from  which  it  eotdd 
not  remove."— In  LabansBe^s  <«  Narrative  of  the 
Campaign  in  Russia,"  we  are  preaented  with 
Iho  most  horrible  detaib  of  palacea,  churcfaea, 
and  streets,  enveloped  m  flames,— 4ioiises  tnsi* 
bling  into  ruins,  hundreds  of  blackaned  car* 
casses  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  whom  the  fire 
had  consumed,  blended  with  the  fragaMnts,<*-> 
hospitals  cdntaining  iO,000  wounded  Russiana 
on  fire,  and  eonstaning  the  miserable  viotimS|-« 
nombem  of  half-buraed  wretches  crawKng  among 
the  mnoking  mins^  females  violaled  and  maa* 
sacreii,- ■parents  and  chiMren  half  naked,  shiver- 
ing  with  coM,  flying  in  oonstsration  with  the 
wrecks  of  their  haMH»ismned  funiture,  horses 
falling  in  thousands,  and  writhing  in  the  agoniea 
of  death,— the  fragmenta  of  carnages,  mudcets, 
hefanets,  breast-plates,  portmanteaus,  and  gar* 
ments  strewed  in  every  direction,— roadi  covered 
for  miles  with  thousands  of  the  dying  and  the 
dead  heaped  one  upon  another,  and  swimming 
in  bk>od, — and  these  dreadfiil  scenes  rendered 
still  more  horrific  by  the  shrieks  of  young  fe- 
males, of  mothers  and  chiUren,  and  the  piercing 
cries  of  the  woonded  and  the  dying,  invoking 
death  to  put  an  end  to  their  agonies. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  kmger  on  such  revolting 
details.  It  is  probable,  that  the  feelings  of  some 
of  my  readers  have  been  harrowed  up  by  the  ^ 
deecriptions  already  given,  and  thst  they  have 
turned  away  their  eyea  in  disgust  fimn  such 
spectacles  of  depravity  and  horror.  Every  mind 
susceptible  of  virtuous  emotions,  and  of  the  com- 
mon feelings  of  humanity,  must,  indeed,  feel 
paiaed  and  even  agonized,  when  it  reflects  on 
the  depravity  of  mankind,  and  on  the  atrocious 
crimee  they  are  capable  of  committing,  and  have 
actually  perpetrated.  A  serious  retroepect  of 
the  moral  state  of  the  world  ro  past  ages,  is  cal- 
cuUted  to  excite  emotions,  similar  to  those  which 
overpowered  the  mourning  prophet  when  he  ex- 
clanned,  "  O  that  my  bead  were  waters,  and 
mine  eyee  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep 
day  and  night,  for  the  shtin  of  the  dsu^ters  of 
my  people!"  But,  however  painful  the  sight, 
we  ought  not  to  turn  away  our  eyes,  with  fiuti- 
dious  aflectation,  from  the  spectacles  of  missry 
and  devastation  which  the  authentic  records  of 
history  present  before  us.  They  ferm  uraits  in 
the  character  of  man,  which  ought  to  be  contem- 
plated,— they  wn  facta  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
and  not  the  mere  picturee  of  fancy  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  poetry,  in  novels,  and  romancee,— &cu 
which  forcibly  exemplify  the  operatkms  of  the 
malevolent  principle,  and  fi-om  which  we  ought 
to  deduce  important  inotraotkM,  in  i  ' 
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totbocfflttf  siByaadth*  iripiBry  of  pride, 
cormoiiMWi  aadbitlOB,  and  revenf .  Wethiak 
BoUuBf,  ID  the  ooommi  iotarcoune  of  life,  oTin- 
diilfiBg  a  Mltiik  dwpontioii,  of  feeUng  proad  and 
indifDaiit  ataraalor  aoppooad  affiroot,  of  lookiiig 
inAk  a  oovotooa  e]ro  at  tbe  poaiowioni  of  oar 
Migliboiira,of  Tiewiiif  tbe  ■oceea  and  prospoity 
of  our  rivala  witk  diaeanteotment  and  jeelousy, 
or  of  feeling  a  aecrat  aatiifectioa  at  tbe  dietieaa 
or  hwaiiliarion  of  oar  iwewice ;  and  we  aeldom 
reflect  oo  tbe  malignant  effeete  wbich  aucfa  pa^ 
aiooa  and  diapoaitiooa  would  prodoee,  were  tbej 
aoffered  to  rage  without  coatroL  But,  in  the 
aoanea  and  contantione  of  waHare  which  hare 
been  realised  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world, 
we  oonteaplate  the  nature  and  effecta  of  auch 
malignant  diapoeitiona  in  their  tnw  light;  we 
peraeire  tbe  ulliniate  tendency  of  ererj  malevo* 
lent  affection,  when  no  physical  ohetrnetion  im- 
pedee  its  prapess ;  we  discern  that  if  b  only  the 
same  dispositions  wfaieh  we  daily  indulge,  ope- 
rating on  a  more  dtensive  scale ;  and  we  leiun 
tbe  neceanty  of  mortifying  such  dispositions,  and 
counteracting  their  influence,  if  we  expect  to  en- 
joy suhstamial  felicity  either  here  or  hereafter; 
and  if  we  wish  to  see  the  world  restored  to  order, 


I  shall  only  obaerve  fertber  on  this  put  of  mf 
subject,  that,  besides  the  atrocities  afaready  no- 
ticed, ^rwt  hub^w  the  n»a^qfeotryviaiou$di^ 
pomti^  and  of  every  immoral  practice.  Tbe 
Carlhtginians,  who  were  almost  inceasantly  ten- 
gaged  in  war,  were  koarisb,  ricious,  cruel,  and 
superstitious ;  distinguished  fer  craft  and  cunning, 
lying  and  hypocrisy,  and  for  tbe  basest  frauds  and 
the  most  perfidious  actions.  The  Goths  and 
Vkndals  are  uniformly  characterized,  as  not  ooly 
barbaroua  and  cruel,  but  avaricious,  perfidious, 
and  dtfregardful  of  the  roost  soleam  promises.  If 
was  erer  a  sufficient  reason  for  them  to  make  an 
attack,  that  they  thought  their  enemies  could  not 
resist  them.  Their  ooly  reason  for  making 
peace,  or  for  keeping  it,  was  because  their  ene- 
mies were  too  strong ;  and  their  only  reason  for 
committing  the  most  horrible  massacres,  rapes, 
and  all  manner  of  crimes,  was  because  they  had 
gained  a  victory.  The  Grreeks  and  Romans,  it 
is  well  known,  notwithstanding  their  superior 
civilization,  were  distinguished  for  the  most  de- 
grading and  immoral  practices.  They  gloried  in 
being  proud,  haughty,  and  revengeful ;  and  evec 
their  amusements  were  characterized  by  a  spirit 
of  ferocity,  and  by  the  barbarisms  of  war.— Jt  is 
almost  needleas  to  say  that  war  blunts  the  finer 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  engenders  a  spirit  of 
selfishness,  and  of  indifference  oven  towarda 
friends  and  companions.  Of  this  many  shocking 
instances  could  be  given. 

Miot  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Egypt, 
relates  the  case  of  a  soldier  who  was  seized  with 
the  plague,  and  with  the  delirium  whkh  scme- 
timosaocompaniaathadisaase.    Ua  took  up  bis 


knapsank,  upon  wMqhhia  hand  was  resthig,  and 
placing  it  upon  bis  shoulders,  made  an  eflbn  to  - 
rise,  and  to  foUow  tbe  army.  Tbe  venom  of  the 
<|rendfiil  malady  deprived  him  of  strength,  and 
after  three  steps,  be  feU  again  upon  the  sand, 
beadfcwg.  The  fell  increaaed  his  terror  of  being 
left  by  the  regiment,  and  he  roee  a  second  liose, 
but  with  no  better  fortune.  In  his  third  eflbrt, 
bemmk,and,  felling  near  the  aea,  remained  upon 
that  spot  which  fete  had  deatiaed  for  his  pave. , 
The  sight  of  this  soUier  was  frigfatlul:  the  dis- ' 
order  which  reigned  in  his  senseless  speech  bis 
figure,  which  represented  whatever  is  moomfiil— 
his  eyes  staring  and  fixed— his  clothes  in  rag^- 
preeented  whatever  b  most  hideous  in  dMlh. 
The  reader  may  perhapa  believe  that  hb  com- 
rades would  be  concerned  for  him;  that  they 
wouM  stop  to  help  him ;  that  they  wouU  haaten 
to  aupport  him,  and  direct  hb  tottering  ateps. 
Far  from  it :  the  poor  wretch  was  only  an  obiecc 
of  horror  anddsrisioii.  They  ran  firom  hiss,  and 
they  burst  into  kmd  lam^io'  at  hb  motions, 
which  resembled  those  of  a  drunken  man,  «  He 
has  got  hb  wcooMta^  cried  one; "  He  wiB  not 
march  fer,"  said  another ;  and,  when  tbe  wretch 
fell  for  the  last  time,  some  of  them  added,  **  See, 
he  has  taken  up  hb  quarters !"  Thb  terriUe 
truth,  says  the  narrator,  wbich  I  cannot  help  re- 
peating, must  be  acknowledged— /sdi^bsnee 
ondssl/lsAness  artOtepnAomimtmtfDdihg**/  an. 
army. 

Roc£a,  in  hb  "  Memoirs  of  the  War  in  Spam.** 
remarks,  **  The  habit  of  danger  made  us  fook 
upon  death  as  .one  of  the  most  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  life ;  when  our  comrades  had  once 
ceased  to  live,  tbe  indifference  wbich  was  shown 
tbem  amounted  almost  to  irony.  When  the 
s<^iors,  as  they  passed  by,  recognbed  one  of 
their  companions  stretched  among  tbe  dead,  thay 
just  said,  *  He  b  in  want  of  nothing,  be  will  noc 
have  hb  bmse  to  abuse  again,  he  has  got  drunk 
for  the  last  time,'  or  something  similar,  which 
ooly  worked,  in  the  speaker,  a  stoical  contempt 
of  exbtence.  Such  were  the  fimeral  orations 
pronounced  in  honour  of  those  who  fell  in  our 
battles.*'-— Simpson,  in  hb  ^  Visit  to  Flanders,'* 
in  1816,  remarks,  '*  Nothing  b  more  frigbtfiil 
than  the  want  of  feeling  wbich  characterizee  thn 
French  soldiery.  Their  prisoners  who  were 
lying  wounded  in  tbe  bospitab  of  Antwerp,  were 
often  seen  mmiddng  the  oonicrtiona  of  eonnCe- 
nance  tohieh  were  produced  by  iha  agemiee  afdeatk^ 
in  one  of  their  own  oomradee  m  the  neaet  bed^ 
There  b  no  ourse  to  be  compared  with  the  power 
of  fiends  like  these." 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  wars  have  prevailed  in 
every  period,  during  the  ages  that  are  past,  and 
have  almost  extirpated  tbe  principle  of  6«iwootoios 
from  the  world ;  and,  therefore,  it  b  obvious,  that, 
before  the  prevailing  propensity  to  waifere  bo 
counteracted  and  destroyed,  the  bappinem  which 
flows  finom  the  operation  of  tbe  benevoIeBt  affec- 
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*loii8  euMot  b«  ttjqyed  bj  mankind  at  larga. 
To  oomtaraet  tliia  irrmtioaial  and  axwt  deploni- 
ble  propeoaily,  bj  mrj  energetic  mean  which 
rMMO,  hnmanilj,  and  Christianity  can  tuggett, 
mutt  be  the  duty  of  ereiy  one  who  isdesiroua  to 
promote  ihe  preaeot  and  everlasting  happinesi  of 
hisipecies.* 


SfiOTION  n. 

STATE  or  MORALS  IIT  MODSAN  TIMES. 

Moral  Mat§  of  Sanagt  Na&mt, 

I  shall  now  take  a  very  brief  survey  of  the 
State  of  morals  in  modem  tiroes,  and  of  the  pre« 
vailing  dispositions  which  are  displayed  by  the 
existing  inhabitants  of  our  globe.  Were  I  to 
enter  into  those  minute  and  circumstantial  details 
which  the  illustration  of  this  subject  would  re- 
qaire,  several  volumes  would  be  filled  with  the 
detail  of  facts,  and  with  the  sketches  of  moral 
scenery  which  might  be  brought  forward.  And 
such  a  work,  if  judiciously  executed,  might  be 
rendered  highly  interesting,  and  might  produce  » 
variety  of  benignant  efiecu  both  on  Chriitian 
and  on  general  society.  But  the  narrow  limits 
within  which  the  present  work  roust  be  coon 
prised,  compels  roe  to  confine  my  attention  to 
ft  few  prominent  features  in  the  characters  of 
mankind,  and,  to  a  fow  insulated  facts  by  which 
they  may  be  illustrated.— I  shall  consider,  in  the 
first  place,  some  of  the 


PlriMiim0i(  dupesttfofu  leAseft  (qspeor  a  11^ 
vag%  and  HatfChnUted  NdtUm ', 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  that  Doraeroos  indi* 
▼iduals  among  the  uneivUixed  tribes  of  mankind, 
have  oocasioMlly  displayed  the  exercise  of  many 
of  the  social  virtoes^-that  they  have  been  brave 
awl  magnanimous,  &ithfiil  to  their  promisee, 
strong  Bn  their  attaehoMats,  and  gemwoos  and 
mffeotionate  to  their  friends  and  relatives.  But 
their  virtues,  lor  die  most  part,  proceed  from  a 
principle  of  selfishness,  and  are  confined  to  the 
elan  or  tribe  to  which  they  belong.  Towards 
their  enemies,  and  tt^frards  all  who  have  injurcud 
them  in  the  slightiest  degree,  they  ahnost  «ni- 
fcraily  display  cniel,  perfidiens,  and  revengeAil 
dispositions.  The  foUowhi^  ftels  and  deKri|H 
tions,  selected  fircm  the  anlhentie  records  of  voy. 
agers  and  travellers,  wiU  tend  to  corroborate  these 
positions. 

The  OBost  promlnsBt  featnre  which  appears  id 

*  The  Antbor  intended,  had  hU  limits  permitted,  to 
stste  lome  addlttonal  considerations  to  show  the 
foil/ and  wiekednetsofwnr.  Inthemeanttaie,be 
refers  his  readers  to  ^'Letters  addremud  to  Odeb 
Btrong,  Esq.,'*  which  eontain  a  series  of  sMrgetlomid 
Impressive  reasonlngf  on  the  ■oh}ect.~''  Pictures  of 
War/'  \tf  Ifenleus,  and  a doedeelmo  volume,  lately 
pubUshed,  enUUed,  **  An  Inquiry  Into  the  accordancy 
af  War  with  the  prtndples  of  Oirtstianlty,"  *c. 


the'charaeler  of  savaga  nations,  is,  liieirdlipo4» 
tion  for  wmt^  and  to  ii^ict  rwtngt  for  real  or  sup- 
posed injuries.  With  respect  to  the  Nobtm 
AicEiuoAir  Indians,  it  is  the  unifonn  descriptioa 
given  of  them  by 'all  travellers,  that,  if  we  aioept 
hunting,  loor  u  the  mfy  emplo^wteni  of  ih»  hum, 
and  every  other  concern  is  left  to  the  womeo. 
Their  most  common  motive  for  entering  into  war, 
is,  either  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  death  of 
some  lost  friends,  or  to  acquire  prisoners,  who 
may  assiat  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they 
adopt  into  their  society.  In  these  wars,  they  are 
cruel  and  savage,  to  an  incredible  degree.  Th»y 
enter  unawares,  the  villages  of  their  foes,  and, 
while  the  flower  of  the  nation  are  engaged  in 
hunting,  massacre  all  the  children,  women,  and 
hel{4ees  old  men,  or  make  prisoners  of  as  many  as 
they  can  manage.  But  when  the  enemy  is  appris- 
ed of  their  design,  and  coming  on  in  arms  agauMt 
them,  they  throw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground, 
among  the  withered  herbs  and  leaves,  which 
their  &ces  are  painted  lo  resemble.  They  then 
allow  a  part  to  pass  onmolested ;  when,  all  at 
once,  with  a  IresBendous  shoot,  rising  up  firoM 
their  ambush,  they  pour  a  storm  of  musketpballs  oa 
their  fbee.  If  the  forM  on  each  side  continues 
nearly  equal,  the  fierce  spirits  of  these  savages^ 
inflamed  by  the  loss  of  friends,  can  no  longer  ba 
restrained.  They  abandon  their  distant  war, 
they  rush  upon  one  another  with  chibs  and 
hatchets  in  their  bands,  magnifying  their  own 
courage,  and  intuiting  their  enemies.  A  croet 
combat  ensues ;  death  appears  in  a  thousand  hide* 
oosibrms,  which  wouki  congeal  Ibebkiod  of  dfh* 
lixed  nations  to  behokl,  but  which  rtMiae  foe  kry 
of  these  savaees.  They  trample,  they  insult  over 
the  dead  bodws,  tearing  the  s^lp  from  Ihe  head, 
walbwing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beasts,  and 
sometimes  devouring  their  flesh.  The  flame 
rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  resistance ;  then 
the  prisoners  are  secured,  wfiose  fote  is  a  thou* 
sand  times  more  dreadful  than  theirs  who  have 
died  in  the  fieU.  The  oonquerors  setup  abided 
ous  howling,  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loaU 
They  approach  to  their  own  village ;  the  women, 
with  fiightful  shrieks,  come  out  to  rooom  their 
dead  brothers,  or  their  husbands.  An  orator 
proolaiiM  akxid  a  circumstantial  aceoont  of  every 
particular  of  the  expedition ;  and  as  he  menlioM 
the  nanaes  of  those  who  have  fiiHen,  the  shrieka 
ofthewooiiBa  are  redoubled.  Tlie  last  ooremony 
is  the  proolamatioB  of  victory:  each  indivkhnJ 
then  forgets  his  private  misfortone,  and  jofam  in 
the  trhmiph  of  his  nation ;  all  tears  are  wiped* 
tnm  their  eyes,  and,  by  an  imaoeoaniabis  transi- 
tion, they  pass  in  a  mooMnt  from  the  Mttsraeas  of 
sorrcw,  to  an  extravagance  cijoj,* 

As  they  foel  nothing  but  revenge  for  tba  cm* 
mies  of  their  nation,  their  prisonsrs  are  trsatsd 
with  craeky  in  the  extreme.    The  croehies  !■• 
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dieted  OB  thoie  prisomn  who  are  doomed  to 
death,  are  too  •hocking  and  horrible  to  be  ex- 
hibited in  detail :  one  plucks  oat  the  naili  of  the 
prifoner  by  the  roots;  another  takei^a  finger  in- 
to his  mouth,  and  tears  off  the  flesh  with  his 
teeth ;  a  third  thrusts  the  finger,  mangled  as  it 
is,  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  which 
her  smokes  like  tobacco:  they  then  pound  his 
toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  stones ; 
.  they  apply  red  hot  irons  to  erery  part  of  his 
mangled  body ;  they  puUoff  his  flesh,  thus  man- 
gled and  roasted,  and  devour  it  with  greediness  ;— 
and  thus  they  continue  for  several  hours,  and 
sometime  for  a  whole  day,  till  they  penetrate  to 
the  vital  parts,  and  completely  exhaust  the 
springs  of  life.  Even  the  women,  forgetting  the 
human,  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  and  trans- 
formed into  something  worse  than  furies,  fi'e- 
quently  outdo  the  men  in  (his  scene  of  horror; 
while  the  principal  persons  of  the  country  sit  round 
the  stake  to  which  the  prisoner  is  fixed,  smoking, 
and  looking  on  without  the  least  emotion.  What 
is  most  remarkable,  the  prisoner  himself  endea- 
vours to  brave  his  torments  with  a  stoical  apathy. 
*<  I  do  not  fear  death,  (he  exclaims  in  the  face  of 
his  tormentors,)  nor  any  kind  of  tortures ;  those 
that  fear  them  are  cowards,  they  are  less  than 
women.  May  mj  enemies  be  confounded  with 
despair  and  rage!  Oh,  that  I  oonM  devour 
Chem,  and  drink  Uieir  blood  to  the  last  drop  !*' 
^  Such  is  a  fiiint  picture  of  the  ferocious  disposi- 
tion of  the  Indians  of  America,  which,  with  a  few 
•light  modifications,  will  apply  to  almost  the 
whole  of  the  original  natives  of  that  vast  conti- 
nent. Instead  dfthe  exercise  ofbenevoleift  affec- 
tions, and  of  forgiving  dispositions ;  instead  of 
humane  feelings,  and  compassion  for  the  suffer- 
ings of  felfow-mortals,  we  here  behold  them  trane- 
ported  into  an  mliwnganM  <if  jay,  over  the 
■uflerings  they  had  produced,  the  carnage  they 
bad  created,  the  children  whom  they  had  deprive 
ed  of  their  parenU,  and  the  widows  whose  hoe- 
bands  they  had  mangled  and  slain ;  because  they 
had  glutted  their  revenge,  and  obtained  a  victory. 
Nothing  can  appear  more  directly  opposed  to  the 
precepts  of  Christ,  and  to  the  benevolence  of 
lieaven. 

If,  from  America,  we  cros^  the  Atlantic,  and 
land  on  the  shores  of  AraiOA,  we  shall  find  the 
existing  inhabitants  of  that  continent  display- 
ing dispositions  no  less  cruel  and  ferocious.— 
Bosman  relates  the  foHowing  instances  of  cruel- 
ties practised  by  the  Adomese  Negroes,  inhabits 
ing  the  bankaof  the  Praa  or  Chamah  river. 

"  Anqua,  the  kin^,  having  in  an  engagement 
taken  five  of  his  prmcipal  Antese  enemies  pri- 
soners, he  wounded  them  all  over ;  after  which, 
with  amore  than  brutal fin7,  he  satiated,  though 
not  tired  himseU;  by  suckmg  their  blood  at  the 
gaping  wounds ;  but,  bearing  a  mgre  than  ordi- 
nary grudge  against  one  of  them,  he  caused  him 
to  belakl  bound  at  his  feet,  and  hie  body  to  be 


pierced  with  hot  irons,  gathering  his  bfeod  that 
isBUMifipom  him  in  a  veMel,  one  half  of  which  lie 
drank,  and  offered  up  the  rest  to  his  god.  On 
another  occasion,  he  put  to  death  one  of  his 
wives  and  a  slave,  drinking  their  blood  also,  as 
was  his  usual  practice  with  his  enemies."*— 
Dispositions  and  practices  no  less  abominable, 
are  regularly  exhibited  in  the  kingdom  of  JDdb- 
n^t  near  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  An  immolation 
of  human  victims,  for  the  purpose  of  watering  the 
graves  of  the  king's  ancestors,  and  of  supplying 
Uiem  with  servants  of  various  descriptions  in  the 
other  work),  takes  place  every  year,  at  a  grand 
iestival  which  is  held  generally  in  April  and  May, 
about  the  period,  possibly,  when  the  Bible  and 
Missionary  Societies  of  this  country  are  holding 
their  anniversaries.  Thevictinw  are  generally 
prisoners  of  war,  reserved  for  the  purpose ;  but, 
shoukl  there  be  lack  of  these,  the  number  (between 
sixty  and  seventy)  u  made  up  fiom  the  most  con- 
venient of  his  own  stibjects.  The  inunolation  of 
victims  is  not  confeied  to  this  particular  period  j 
for  at  any  time,  shook!  it  be  necessary  tosend  air 
account  to  his  forefiuhers  of  any  remarkable 
event,  the  king  despatches  a  courier  to  the  shades, 
by  delivering  a  message  to  whoever  may  happen 
to  be  near  bim,  and  then  ordering  his  head  to  be 
chofiped  off  immediately.  It  is  considered  an 
honour  where  his  majesty  personally  oondesoends 
tobeoome  the  executioner  in  these  cases;  an 
office  in  which  the  king  prides  himself  in  being 
expert.  The  governor  was  present  on  one  oo&- 
sion,  when  a  poor  fellow,  whose  fear  of  death  cot- 
weighing  the  sense  of  the  honour  conferred  opoa 
him,  onh^g  desired  to  carry  some  message  to 
his  fathe. ,  humbly  declared  on  his  knees,  that  be 
was  unacquainted  with  the  way.  On  which  tlie 
tyrant  vociferated, "  FU  show  you  the  way,"  and, 
with  one  blow,  made  his  brad  fly  many  yards 
from  hia  body,  highly  indignant  that  there  shouM 
have  been  the  least  expression  of  rdnctaace.t 
On  the  thatched  roofe  of  the  guard-booses  which 
surround  the  palace  of  this  tyrant,  are  ranged, 
on  wooden  stakes,  numbers  of  human  skulls ;  the 
top  of  the  wall  which  enckises  an  area  before  it, 
isstock  foil  of  human  jaw-bones,  and  the  path 
leading  to  Am  door  is  paved  .with  the  skulls. 

In  the  kingdom  of  AsBAirm,  similar  pra^ 
Uoes  uniformly  prevail.  "  When  the  king  of  this 
country  (says  Dupois)  was  about  to  open  the 
campaign  in  Gaman,  be  oolbcted  togeUier  his 
priests,  to  invoke  the  royaljkisdbe*  and  perform 
the  necessary  orgies  to  ensure  success.  These 
ministers  of  superstition  saorifioed  thirty-two 
male,  and  eighteen  fimalo  victims  as  an  en>ia- 
tory  offering  to  the  gods ;  but  the  answers  from 
the  priesu  being  deemed  by  the  council  as  still 
devoki  of  inspiration,  the  king  was  induced  to 
make  a  custosi,  at  the  sepulchres  of  his  ances- 
tors, where  many  hundreds  bled.    This,  it  is  a£i 
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firmed,  propitiated  dM  ^r»th  of  the  advene  god." 
The  lame  kiog,  when  he  retaraudi  haring  dis- 
covered a  oooepiracyi  decreed,  that  seveDieen 
of  hie  wivee,  along  with  his  own  sister,  shoaid 
be  strangled  and  beheaded.  ^*  His  sister's  para- 
mour, and  all  those  of  his  party,  were  doomed  to 
the  most  cruel  deaths,  at  the  grave  of  the  king's 
mother.  While  these  butcheries  were  transact- 
ing, the  king  prepared  to  enter  the  palace ;  and 
in  the  act  of  crossing  the  threshold  of  tho  outer 
gate,  was  met  bj  several  of  his  wives,  whose 
anxiety  to  embrace  their  sovereign  lord  impelled 
,  them  thus  to  overstep  the  boundacy  of  female 
decorum  in  Ashamee ;  for  it  happened  that  the 
king  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  his  cap- 
tains, who,  accordingly,  were  compelled  to  cover 
their  &ces  with  bodi  their  hands,  and  fly  from 
the  spot.  This  is  said  to  have  angered  the  mo- 
narch, although  his  resentment  proceeded  no 
&rther  than  words,  and  he  returned  the  embraces 
of  his  wives.  But  another  cause  of  anger  soon 
after  occurred,  and  he  was  inflamed  to  the  hichesi 
pilch  of  indignation,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  an- 
ger, caused  these  unhappy  beings  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  before  bis  face,  giving  orders,  at  the  same 
time,  to  cast  the  fragments  into  the  forest,  to  be 
devoured  by  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  Nor  did 
the  atonement  rest  here ;  for  six  more  unhappy 
foroales  were  impeached  of  inconstancy,  and 
they  also  expiated  their  fauUs  with  their  lives. 
Like  another  Ulysses,  his  majesty  then  devoted 
liimself  to  the  purification  of  his  palace,  when, 
to  sum  up  the  full  horrors  oC  these  bkxMly  deeds, 
two  thousand  wretches,  selected  from  the  Ghunan 
prisoners  of  war,  were  slaughtered  over  the  royal 
death-stool,  in  honour  of  the  shades  of  departed 
kings  and  heroes."* 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  ferocious  dis- 
positions of  the  petty  tyrants  of  Africa.  But 
we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  such  dispositions  are 
confined  to  kings,  and  to  the  higher  ranks  of 
society.  Wherever  such  malevdent  passions 
are  displayed  among  barbarous  chieftains,  they 
pervade,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  peo^e,  and  almost  everyone,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  power  with  which  he  is  invested, 
perpetrates  similar  barbarities.  The  following 
instance  will  corroborate  this  position,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  show,  for  bow  many  cruelties  and 
acts  of  injustice  the  abettors  of  the  infamous 
traflk  in  slaves,  are  accountable.  It  is  extract- 
ed from  Major  Gray's  "  Travels  m  Africa,  in 
1824."        -^         ^  -  ' 

The  Kaartan  force  which  the  Major  accom- 
panied, had  made  107  prisoners,  chiefly  women 
and  children,  in  a  predatory  excursion  into  Bon- 
doo,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  themselves  with 
slaves.  The  foUowing  is  an  acoouM  of  the  man- 
■er  IB  vrfaich  they  were  dragged  along.  **  The 
neo  were  tied  in  pain  by  tho  necks,  &eir  hands 
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secured  behind  their  badts ;  the  women  by  the 
necks  only  ;  but  their  hands  were  not  left  free, 
fifom  any  sense  of  feeling  for  them,  but  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  balance  the  immense  loads  of 
com  or  rice  which  they  were  obliged  to  carry  on 
their  heads,  and  their  children  on  their  badcs." 
— >"  I  had  an  opportunity,"  says  Mf^or  Gray, 
**  of  witnessing,  during  this  short  march,  the 
new-maoe  slaves,  and  the  sufferings  to  which 
they  are  subjected  in  their  firat  state  of  bondage. 
They  were  hurried  along  (titd)  at  a  pace  littla 
short  of  running,  to  enable  them  to  keep  up  with 
the  horsAien,  who  drove  them  on,  as  Smithfield 
drovera  do  fatigued  bullocks.  Many  of  the  w<k 
men  were  old,  and  by  no  means  able  to  endure 
such  treatment.  One,  in  particular,  would  not 
have  failed  to  excite  the  tenderest  foelings  of 
compassion  in  the  breast  of  any,  save  a  savace 
African.  She  was  at  least  sixty  yean  okl,  in 
the  most  miserable  state  of  emaciation  and  debi- 
lity, nearly  doubled  together,  and  with  difficulty 
dragging  her  tottering  limbs  along.  To  crown 
the  heart-rending  picture,  she  was  naked,  save  ■ 
from  her  waist,  to  about  halfway  to  the  knees. 
All  this  did  not  prevent  her  inhuman  captor  firoB 
making  her  carry  a  heavy  load  of  water,  while, 
with  a  rope  about  her  nedc,  he  drove  her  before 
his  horse ;  and  whenever  she  showed  the  least 
inclination  to  stop,  he  beat  her  in  the  most  tm* 
mercifiil  manner  with  a  stick." 

Were  we  to  travel  through  the  whole  interior  of 
Afirica,  and  round  its  northern,  eastern,  and 
western  coasts,  we  should  find,  among  almost 
every  tribe,  numerous  displays  of  the  mostinhu* 
man  and  depraved  dispositions.  The  Algermta 
are  characterized  as  tho  most  cruel  and  dangerous 
pirates— base,  perfidious,  and  rapacious,  to  the 
last  degree.  No  oaths,  nor  ties,  human  or  di- 
vine, will  avail  to  bind  them,  when  their  interest 
interferes.  Whatever  respect  they  may  pretend 
to  pay  to  their  prophet  Mahomet,  gold  is  Uie  only 
true  idol  which  they  worship.  The  emperora  of 
Morocco  are  well  known  as  a  set  (^  rapacious 
and  blood-thiraty  tyrants,  who  have  lived  in  a 
state  of  habitual  warfare  with  Christian  nationS| 
and  in  the  perpetration  of  deeds  of  injustice  and 
cruelty.  The  GfaOos,  on  the  bordera  of  Abysii- 
nia,  are  a  barbarous  and  warlike  nation.  They 
are  hardy,  and  of  a  ferocious  disposition ;  they 
are  trained  to  the  love  of  desperate  achievements, 
taught  to  believe  that  conquest  entitles  them  to 
the  possession  of  whatever  they  desire,  and  to 
look  upon  death  with  the  utmost  contempt ;  and, 
therefore,  in  their  wan,  they  fight  with  the  most 
desperate  resolution,  and  neither  give  nor  take, 
any  quarter.  The  inhabitants  aiAddf  too,  are 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  and  most  fi-equently  live 
in  enmity  and  hostility  with  those  around  thenu 
The  Fdoop9  are  gloomy  and  unforgiving  in  their 
tempera,  thirating  for  vengeance  even  in  the  hour 
of  dissolution,  ai^  leaving  their  chiklren  to  aven^ 
their  quarrels.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Gmm 
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Comtt  MpvaBy  Um  MnhitmH,  are  taid  to  be  a 
■ott  ahawinBed  aeC  of  paople.  The  aien  am 
dmakards,  levvd,  tbieviah,  and  tivacberoas,  and 
the  wonMB  are  the  OMMt  akandoned  proetiUitea, 
•aorifictnf  theaMelrea  at  all  times,  and  to  all 
aorta  oT  men,  without  the  leait  degree  of  r^ 
alraiat*  The  natives  6[AmMico,  which  borders 
on  Angola,  lifre  bj  phinderinf  all  who  happen  to  fall 
in  tbeif  waf ,  some  of  whom  they  kiU,  and  othera 
they  keep  as  slayes.t  *<  The  Bosfcrnsn  are  land 
piratea,  who  lire  without  lawa  and  without  disci- 
pline; who  lurk  in  thickets,  to  watch  the  passage 
of  trmveUers,  and  shoot  them  with  poAooed  ar- 
rows, in  order  to  seiae  their  cattle.**}  "Thene- 
troea  of  Congo,  (says  M.  de  k  Brosse  in  hb 
Trayebaiong  the  coast  of  Angola,  in  17380  are 
OKtremelj  treacherous  and  vindictive.  They 
daily  demanded  of  us  some  brandy  for  the  use  of 
the  king  and  the  chief'men  of  the  town.  One  day 
this  request  was  denied  and  we  had  soon  reason  to 
repent  it;  for  all  the  English  and  French  officers 
having  gone  to  firii  on  a  small  lake  near  the  sea- 
ooast,  they  erected  a  tent  for  the  purpose  of  dress- 
ing and  eating  the  fishes  they  had  caught.  When 
amusing  themselves  after  their  repast,  seven  or 
eight  negroes,  who  were  the  chie&  of  Loaa^ 
arrived  in  sedans,  and  presented  their  hands  ao- 
oording  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  These  ne- 
groes privately  rubbed  the  hands  of  the  officers 
with  a  subtle  poison,  which  acts  instantaneoua- 
1y;  and,  accordingly,  five  captains  and  three  sur- 
geons died  on  the  spot." 

The  ^oors  are  charaderized  by  Mr.  Park  as 
having  cruelty  and  low  cunning  pictured  on  their 
countenances.  Their  treachery  and  malevo- 
lence are  manifested  in  dieir  plundering  excur- 
sions against  the  Negro  villages.  Without  the 
smallest  provocation,  and  sometimes  under  the 
fiurest  professions  of  friendship,  they  will  seize 
upon  the  Negroes*  cattle,  and  even  on  the  inha- 
bitants themselves.  The  Bedouins  are  plun- 
derers (^the  cultivated  lands,  and  robbers  on  the 
high  roads;  they  watch  every  opportunity  of  re- 
veaging  their  enemies,  and  their  animosities  are 
transmitted  as  an  inheritance  from  &ther  to  chil- 
dren. Even  the  EgypdanSf  who  are  more  civil- 
ized than  the  tribes  to  which  I  have  now  alluded, 
are  characterized  by  excessive  pride,  vindictive 
tempers,  inordinate  passions,  and  various  species 
of  moral  turpitode.  There  is  a  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  women  of  this  country,  pointedly 
adverted  to  by  Sooini,  in  his  "  Travels  in  Egypt,'* 
which  is  particularly  odious  and  horrible.  On 
disoovering  any  partiality  in  their  husbands  for 
other  females,  they  are  transported  into  an  un- 
bounded and  jealous  fory.  Such  are  their  deceit 
and  cruelty  on  these  occasions,  that  they  instil 
into  the  Mood  of  their  faithless  husband,  a  slow 
and  mortal  poison.    Their  revenge  is  meditated 
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in  silenoe,  and  th^  hKhilge  the  diahoHea!  MltJt* 
faction  of  taking  «n  an  unhappy  being  by  a  linger^ 
ing  death.  It  is  said,  with  confidence,  that  their 
own  personi  aupfriy  the  borrid  meaiM  of  perpe* 
trating  their  malicioua  designs  on  their  hurtiands, 
and  timt  they  mix  with  their  aliment  a  certain 
portion  of  an  ingredient  of  a  poisofious  nature, 
which  in&Uibly  induces  a  skm  laagour  and  con- 
sumption, and  in  time  brings  the  wretched  vi^ 
tims  to  the  ^rave.  The  symptoms  are  dreadful. 
The  body  desicates,  the  limbs  become  excessive- 
ly weak,  the  gums  rot,  the  teeth  loosen,  the  hab 
Mis  off,  and,  at  length,  after  having  dragged  a 
miserable  and  tortured  existence,  for  a  whole  year 
or  more,  the  uhhappy  beingsdie  in  the  most  ex* 


If  we  pass  from  Africa  to  the  regions  of  Asia, 
we  shall  find  similar  depraved  principles  and 
practices  pervading  its  several  tribes,  and  the 
various  ranks  of  its  population.  Here,  tyranny, 
in  all  its  degrading  and  cruel  forms,  reigns  su- 
preme and  uncontrofled  over  a  superstitious,  a 
deluded,  and  an  idolatrous  race  of  niankind,-H/ 
which  the  following  recent  instances,  in  relation 
to  a  petty  despot  of  Persia,  may  serve  as  a  spe- 
cimen. "  The  governor  Zulfecar  Khun  is  pro> 
nounced  to  be  a  cmel  and  unprincipled  tyrant; 
unfbrtonately  for  the  people,  he  has  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign,  and  they  have  no  resource  against  his 
rapacity.  He  pays  to  the  crown  7000  tomauns 
a  year,  but  it  is  asserted,  that  he  collectB  from 
the  district  100,000.  His  oppression  was  so 
grievous,  that  the  inhabitanU,  wearied  out,  went 
in  a  body  to  the  king  to  complain ;  but  nis  ma- 
jesty only  referred  them  back  to  their  tyrant,  who, 
exasperated  at  their  boldness,  wreaked  upon  them 
a  cruel  vengeance.  It  is  said,  that  he  maimed 
and  put  to  deadi  upwards  of  a  thousand  of  both« 
sexes,  cutting  off  the  hands,  putting  out  the  eyes, 
and  oitberwise  mutilating  the  men,  and  cutting 
off  the  noses,  ears,  and  breasts  of  the  women. 
The  people,  desponding  and  brokenhearted  afW 
this,  paid,  in  as  &r  as  they  were  able,  the  rapa- 
cious demands  of  their  oppressor,  and  the  na- 
tural consequence,  ruin  and  desolation  has  en- 
sued.**§ 

Sir  John  Chardin  gives  us  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  of  Mingrelia,  particu- 
larly of  the  women.  "  The  people  are  generally 
handsome,  the  men  strong  and  well-aMde,  and 
the  women  very  beautiful ;  but  both  sexes  are 
very  vknoos  and  debauched.  The  women, 
though  lively,  civil,  and  affectionate,  are  verv 
perfidious;  for  there  is  no  wickedness  which 
they  win  not  perpetrate,  in  order  to  procure,  to 
preserve,  or  to  get  rid  of  their  gallants.  The 
men  likewise  possess  many  bad  qualities.  AU 
of  them  are  trained  to  robbery,  which  they  study 
both  as  a  busbess,  and  as  an  amusement.  With 
great  satisfaction  they  relate  the  depredationt 
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di6y  Ikate  bommitted ;  and,  rrom  this  poHuted 
sourcs,  tboj  derire  their  greateit  pnise  and  bon* 
our.  In  Mingrelia,  &ltebood,  aiMawinatiop,  and 
thaft,  are  good  actions ;  and  whorodom,  bigamy^ 
and  incest,  are  esteemed  as  nrtuotis  Iwbils. 
The  men  marry  two  or  three  wires  at  a  time, 
and  keep  as  many  coocuhioes  as  they  choose. 
They  not  only  make  a  cooamoM  practice  of  selk 
bg  their  children,  either  for  gokl,  or  in  exchange 
for  wares  and  provisions,  but  even  murder  them, 
or  bury  them  alive,  when  they  find  it  difficult  to 
bring  them  up.** 

The  Tartan f  who  oociipy  vast  regions  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  are  uniformly  described  by 
travellers,  as  a  rude,  plundering,  sad  uncultivated 
race  of  men.  **Thero  is  something  frightfiii," 
says  Smellie,  <*  in  the  countenances  of  the  Cal- 
muck  Tartars.  AU  of  them  are  wandering  va- 
gabonds, and  live  in  tents  made  of  doth  or  of 
skins.  Theyeatthefieshof  horses,  either  raw, 
or  a  little  Mfteoed  bj  potrifying  mKler  their 
saddles.  No  marks  of  religion,  or  of  decency  in 
dieir  raanaers,  are  to  be  found  among  most  «f 
these  tribes.  They  are  fierce,  warlike,  hardy, 
and  brutally  gross.  They  are  all  robbers ;  and 
the  Tartars  of  Daghestan,  who  border  on  civiliz. 
ed  nations,  have  a  great  trade  in  slaves,  whom 
they  carry  off  by  fiiroe,  and  sell  to  the  Persians 
and  Turks."* 

The  Jrabima,  like  the  Tartars,  live  mostly 
without  govemment,  without  law,  and  ahsost 
without  any  social  interoome.  •  They  still  con- 
tbue  in  a  state  of  rudeness  and  of  lawless  inde- 
pendency. Their  chiefo  authorise  rape,  theft, 
and  robbery.  They  have  no  estimation  for  vir- 
tue, and  gk>ry  m  ahnost  every  species  of  vice. 
They  roam  about  in  the  deserts,  and  attack  cara- 
vans and  travellers  of  every  description,  whom 
they  Gequeotly  murder,  and  plunder  of  their  pro- 
perly— The  Chinese,  though  more  highly  civil- 
ized than  the  tribes  now  mentioned,  and  though 
they  merit  great  applause  for  their  ingenuity, 
industry,  and  perseverance,  are  as  despicable  in 
their  moral  characters,  and  as  destitute  of  true 
benevolence,  as  almost  any  nation  upon  earth. 
Avarice  is  their  leading  passion ;  and  in  order 
to  gratify  it,  they  practise  every  species  of  du- 
plicity and  fraud.  They  cannot  be  influenced 
hy  motives  either  of  honesty  or  of  humanity  { 
and  they  surpass  every  nation  on  the  gfobein 
^vate  cheating.  CapUin  Cook  observes,  that 
(the  danger  of  bemg  hanged  for  any  crime  being 
excepted)  *<  there  is  nothing,  however  iofomous, 
which  the  Chinese  will  refuse  to  do  for  gain.** 
In  this  opinioo  he  concurs  with  every  preceding 
and  subsequent  writer,  and  confinns  it  by  a 
variety  of  striking  proofo,  of  which  an  additional 
Mimbar  may  he  seen  in  the  accounts  which  have 
bMn  pablished  of  our  late  enbassisn  to  that 
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The  BirmanM  are  a  lively  inquisitive  race* 
active,  irascible,  and  impatient.  While  in  peacoi 
they  give  proofs  of  a  certain  degree  of  gendeness 
and  civilization  ;  in  war,  they  display  the  ferocity 
of  savages.— The  Malays,  though  inhabiting  a 
country  beautiful  and  d^htful  in  the  extremoy 
where  refreshing  gales  and  cooling  streams  aiH 
suage  the  heat,  where  the  soil  teems  with  del^ 
cious  fruits,  where  the  trees  are  dolhed  with  a 
continual  ^srdure,  and  the  floweis  breathe  their 
fragrant  odours,  are  remarkably  ferocious  in  their 
manners.  They  go  always  armed  (except  tho 
slaves,)  and  woum  think  themselves  disgraced, 
if  they  went  abroad  without  their  poignards* 
The  inland  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  called  ^e- 
ntioaboe$y  are  a  barbarous  savage  people,  delight 
ing  in  doing  oontinbal  mischief  to  their  neigb- 
bcMurs ;  on  whkh  account,  no  grain  ii  sown  about 
Malacca,  but  what  is  enclosed  in  gardens,  with 
the  thickest  hedges,  or  deep  ditches ;  for  whsn 
the  grain  is  ripe  in  the  open  plains,  the  Moou- 
caboes  never  friil  to  set  fire  to  it.  The  PertUmi^ 
in  their  dispositions,  says  Mr.  Franklin,  are 
much  inclined  to  sudden  anger,  are  quick,  fiery, 
and  very  sensible  of  affronts,  whk^  they  resent 
on  the  spot.  Chardin  describes  them  as  "  war- 
like, vain,  and  ambitious  of  praiie ;  exceedingly 
hizurious,  prodigal,  vohiptuous,  and  addicted  to 
gallantry."  It  is  well  known  that  the  wars  and 
fiend-tike  cruelties  in  which  the  despots  of  this 
ooimtcy  have  been  engaged,  have  transformed 
manvof  its  provinces  into  scenes  of  sterility  and 
desolation^— The  Hindoo$  are  effeminate,  luxuri- 
ous, and  early  initiated  imo  the  arts  of  (Simu- 
lation. They  can  caress  those  whom  they  hate, 
and  behave  with  the  utmost  afiability  and  kind- 
ness to  such  as  they  intend  to  deprive  of  exist- 
ence, by  the  most  sanguinary  means.  Though 
they  seldom  scold  or  wrangle,  they  oflen  stid> 
ead)  other  insidiously,  and,  without  any  public 
quarrel,  gratify  a  private  revenge.  The  destrue- 
tion  of  in&nts,  the  immolation  of  widows,  the 
drowning  of  aged  parents,  which  prevail  among 
them,  aiKi  the  cruel  and  idolatrous  rites  which 
distinguish  their  religious  services,  are  too  wei 
known  to  require  description.— The  TurkM, 
though  grave,  sedate,  and  rather  hypooondriac, 
yet  when  agitated  by  passion,  are  forious,  raging, 
ungovernable,  fi«ught  with  diMimulation,  jea- 
lous, suspicious,  ami  vmdictive  beyond  concep- 
tion. They  are  superstitious,  and  obstinately 
tenacious  in  matters  of  religion,  and  are  incapa- 
ble of  exercisinc  benevolence  or  even  humanity 
towards  Christians,  or  towards  Jews.  Interest 
is  their  supreme  good,  and  when  that  comes  in 
competition,  all  ties  of  religion,  consanguinitv, 
or  friendship,  are  with  the  generality,  speedily 
dissolved.  They  have  deprived  of  their  liberty', 
and  of  their  wealth,  all  who  have  been  subjected 
to  their  iron  sceptre,  and  have  plunged  them  into 
the  depths  of  moral  and  of  mental  debasement. 
The  page  of  history  is  filled  with  details  of  their 
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deraautioM  and  croeltieti  and  the  deeda  of  in- 
justice and  of  horror  which  they  have  perpetrat- 
ed, even  in  our  own  limesi  are  scarcnly  equalled 
bj  the  atrocitiea  of  the  most  aarage  hordes  of 
mankind. 

If  we  take  a  tarvey  of  the  numerous  tribes 
which  inhabit  the  Islands  of  the  Indian  and  the 
Pacific  Oceans,  we  shall  find  similar  depraved 
and  malevolefit  passions,  raging  without  conlroli 
and  producing  all  those  malignant  and  desolating 
eflfects  which  have  countera^ed  the  benevolence 
of  the  Creator,  and  entailed  muery  on  the  human 
race.  The  dismal  effects  of  the  principle  of 
hatred  directed  towards  human  beings,  the  dis- 
position to  engage  in  continual  war&re,  and  the 
savage  ferocity  of  the  human  mind,  when  unre- 
strained by  moral  and  prudential  codslderatioDs, 
are  nowhere  so  strikingly  displayed,  as  in  the 
isles  which  are  acatterad  throughout  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Of  the  truth  of 
these  positions  we  have  abundance  of  melancholy 
examples,  in  the  reports  of  missionaries,  and  in 
the  journals  which  have  been  published  by  late 
navigators,  from  which  I  shall  select  only  two  or 
three  examples. 

The  first  instance  I  ahaD  produce,  has  a  rela- 
tion chiefly  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nmo  Zealand, 
With  respect  to  these  islanders  Captain  Cook 
remarks,  **  Their  public  contentions  are  fre- 
quent, or  rather  peipetual ;  for,  it  appears  from 
tiieir  number  of  weapons,  and  dexterity  in  using 
them,  that  war  is  their  principal  profession.'' — 
*'  The  war-dance  consists  of  a  great  variety  of 
violent  motions,  and  hideous  contortions  of  the 
limbs,  during  which  the  countenance  also  per- 
forms a  part ;  the  tongue  is  fi^quently  thrust  out 
to  an  incredible  length,  and  the  eye-lki  so  forci- 
bly drawn  up,  that  the  white  appears  both  above 
•ad  below,  as  well  as  on  each  side  of  the  iris,  so 
as  to  form  a  circle  around  it ;  nor  is  any  thing 
neglected  so  as  to  render  the  human  shape  fi^ht- 
lUl  and  deformed.  To  such  as  have  not  been  ac- 
costomed  to  such  a  practice,  they  appear  more 
like  demons  than  men,  and  would  almost  chill  ^e 
boldest  with  fear;  at  the  same  time  they  brandish 
their  spears,  shake'  their  darts,  and  cleave  the 
air  widi  their  patoo-patoos.  To  this  succeeds  a 
circumstance  alnxwt  fbretoU  in  their  fierce  de- 
meanour, horrid  and  disgraceful  to  human  nature, 
which  is,  cutting  to  pieces,  even  before  being 
perfectly  dead,  the  bodies  of  their  enemies; 
and,  af^er  dressing  them  on  a  fire,  devourin£  the 
flesh,  not  only  without  relutstance,  but  wf«^ 
culiar  satisfaction.*'  There  is  perhaps  notfclM^ 
that  can  convey  a  more  striking  idea  of  the-n$' 
tions  of  pure  malevolence,  and  of  the  horru^ 
rage  and  fiiry  of  infernal  fiends,  than  the  picture 
4iere  presented  of  these  savage  islanders. 

These  people  live  under  )>erpetual  apprehen- 
tioos  of  being  destroyed  by  each  other;  thera 
being  few  of  their  tribes  ihM  have  not,  as  they 
tfcink«  sustained  wrongs  fW»i  soma  other  tribe» 


which  they  are  continually  on  thetratch  to  av«ttfie  I 
and  the  desire  of  a  good  meal  is  no  small  inctto* 
menr.  Many  years  will  sometimes  elapse  before 
a  favourable  oppoitunity  happens,  yet  the  soo  * 
never  loses  sight  of  an  injury  that  has  been  don* 
to  his  father.—"  Their  method  of  executing  their 
horrible  designs  is  by  stealing  upon  the  adverse 
party  in  the  night,  and  if  they  find  them  unguard- 
ed (which  is  very  seklom  the  case)  ibey  kill 
every  one  indiscriminately,  not  even  sparing  tb» 
women  and  children.  When  the  massacre  ii 
Completed,  they  either  feast  and  gorge  themselves 
on  the  spot,  or  carry  off  as  many  of  the  dead 
bodies  as  they  can,  and.  devour  tinem  at  hooMi 
with  acts  of  brutality  too  shocking  to  be  described. 
If  they  are  discovered  before  they  execute  their 
bloody  purpose,  they  generally  steal  off  again ; 
and  sometimes  are  pursued  and  attacked  by  tbe 
other  party  in  their  turn.'  To  give  quarter,  or  to 
take  prisoners,  makes  no  part  of  their  mililaiy 
law ;  so  that  the  vanquished  can  save  their  lives 
only  by  flight.  This  perpetual  state  of  war,  and 
dMtnictive  method  of  conducting  it,  operates  so 
Itrongly  in  producing  habits  of  circomspectioii, 
that  one  hardly  ever  finds  a  New  Zealander  off 
his  guard,  either  by  night  or  by  day."*  While 
the  mind  is  kept  in  such  a  state  of  incessant 
anxiety  and  alarm,  it  must  be  impossible  for  ho- 
man  beings  to  taste  the  sweets  of  rational,  or 
even  of  sensitive  enjoyment.  A  melancholy 
gloom  must  hang  over  these  wretdied  being*, 
and  the  dark  suspicions,  and  the  revengefid  paa- 
sions  which  agitate  their  minds,  can  only  6t 
them  for  those  regions  of  darkness  where  the 
radiatiom  of  benevolence  are  completely  extin- 
guished. 

The  implacable  Wrad  which  these  savages 
Mitertain  towards  each  otlter,  is  illustrated,  in  the 
following  short  narrative  from  Captain  Cobk.— 
**  Among  our  occasional  visiters  was  a  chief  named 
Kahoora,  who,  as  I  was  informed,  headed  the 
party  that  cut  off  Captain  Fumeaux's  people, 
and  himself  killed  Mr.  Rowe,  the  oflicer  w1k> 
commanded.  To  judge  of  the  character  of  Ka- 
hoora, by  what  I  hiad  heard  from  many  of  his 
countrymen,  he  seemed  to  be  more  feared  than 
beloved  among  them.  Not  satisfied  with  telling 
me  that  he  was  a  very  bad  man,  some  of  them 
even  importuned  metoldU  him  :  and,  I  believe, 
they  were  not  a  little  surprised  that  I  did  not  lis- 
ten  to  them ;  for  accordmg  to  their  ideas  of  equity, 
this  ought  to  have  been  done.  But  if  I  had  f<^ 
lowed  the  advice  sf  all  our  pretended  friends,  I 
might  have  extirpated  the  whole  race  ;  Jbr  tha 
penile  of  mch  hamUl  or  viUagef  6y  ficms,  applied 
to  me,  to  drntroy  the  other.  One  would  have  al* 
most  thought  it  impossible,  that  so  striking  n 
proof  of  the  divided  state  in  which  this  people 
live,  couU  have  been  assigned." 

Similar  dispositions  are  displayed throngjbottt 
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ilmoet  all  the  other  islands  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  The  (bllowbg  description  is  given  by 
M.  de  la  Perouse,  t£  the  inhabitants  of  Afootma 
Ojfolavat  and  the  other  islands  in  the  Navigator'» 
Arcfttpdago,  **  Their  native  ferocity  of  coun- 
tenance always  expresses  either  surprue  or  an- 
ger. The  least  dispute  between  them  is  follow- 
ed by  blows  of  sticks,  dubs,  or  paddles,  and  ol^ 
ten,  without  doubt,  costs  the  combatants  their 
lives.*'  With  regard  to  the  women,  he  remarks : 
"  The  gross  effrontery  of  their  conduct,  the  in- 
decency of  their  motions,'  and  the  disgusting  of- 
fers which  they  made  of  their  (avours,  rendered 
them  fit  mothers  and  wives  for  the  ferocious  be- 
ings that  surrounded  ns."  The  treachery  and 
ferocity  of  these  savages  were  strikingly  display- 
ed in  massacring  M.  de  Langle,  the  astronomer, 
and  eleven  of  the  crew  that  bdonged  toPerouse^s 
vessel,  and  soch  was  their  fierce  barbarity, 
that,  afler  having  killed  them,  they  still  continued 
to  wreak  their  (Ury  upon  the  inanimate  bodies 
with  their  ckiba.  The  natives  of  JVeto  Caledonia 
are  a  race  of  a  similar  description.  Though 
Captain  Cook  describes  them  as  apparently  a 
gocMd  naUired  sort  of  people,  yet  subsequent  na- 
vigators have  found  them  to  be  almost  the' very 
reverse  of  what  he  described ;  as  ferocious  in  the 
extreme,  addicted  to  cannibalism,  and  to  every 
barbarity  shocking  to  human  nature.  The  French 
navigator.  Admiral  IVEntrecasteaui,  in  his  in- 
tercourse with  these  people,  received  ondoubied 
proo&  of  their  savaie  disposition,  and  of  their 
being  accustomed  to  feed  on  human  flesh.  Speak- 
fai^  (S*  one  of  the  natives,  who  had  visited  his 
ship,  and  had  described  the  various  practices 
connected  with  cannibalism,  he  says,—*'  It  is 
difficult  to  depict  the  ferocious  avidity  with  which 
he  expressed  to  us,  that  the  flesh  of  their  unfor- 
tnnate  victims  was  devoured  by  them  after  they 
had  broiled  it  oo  the  coals.  This  cannibal  also 
let  OS  know,  that  the  flesh  of  the  arms  and  legs 
was  cut  into  slices,  and  that  they  considered  the 
most  muscular  iMrts  a  very  agreeable  dish.  It 
was  then  e^  for  us  to  explain,  why  they  fre- 
quently felt  our  arms  and  legs,  manifesting,  a 
▼iolont  k>nging ;  they  then  uttered  a  feint  whist- 
ling, which  they  produced  by  dosing  their  teeth, 
and  applying  to  them  the  tip  of  the  toncue ;  aA 
terwards  opening  their  mouth,  they  smacked  their 
lips  several  tiooes  in  succession." 

The  characters  of  the  islanders  now  described, 
nay  be  considered  as  common  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  New  Hebrkles,  the  Friendly  Islands,  the 
Marquesas,  the  Sandwich,  New  Guinea,  New 
Britain,  the  Ladrones,  and  almost  aD  the  islands 
which  are  dispersed  over  the  vast  expanse  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Captain  Cook,  when  de- 
scribing the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  remarks, 
that,  *'  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
South  Seas  have  not  even  the  idea  of  indecency 
with  respect  to  any  oUect,  or  to  any  action." 
Tb»  inhabitants  eren  or  the  Sodety  and  of  the 


Sandwich  Isles,  prior  to  the  state  of  moral  snd 
religious  improvement  to  which  they  have  lately 
advanced,  though  their  dispositions  were  sume- 
what  mildef  than  those  of  the  other  island.-:, 
were  almost  equally  k>w  in  point  of  moral  de- 
basement. Captain  Cook,  speaking  d*  the  nap 
tives  of  Otaheile,  declares,  **  They  are  all  ar^ 
rant  thieves,  and  can  pick  pockets  with  the  dex- 
terity of  the  most  expert  London  blackguard."* 
When  describing  the  societies  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Arreo^,  he  dedares,  as  a  character^ 
istic  of  the  femde  part  of  the  community,  "  If 
any  of  the  women  happen  tobe  w^ih  cbikl,  wbidi 
in  this  manner  of  life,  happens  less  fi^uently 
than  in  ordinary  cases,  ihe  poor  infant  is  smo- 
thered the  moment  it  is  bom,  that  it  may  be  no 
incumbrance  to  the  feiher,  nor  interrupt  the 
mother  in  the  pleasures  of  her  diabolical  pro^ 
titution.**t  Another  circumstance,  stated  by  the 
same  navigator,  exhibits  their  former  moral  cha^ 
rmcter  in  a  still  more  shocking  point  of  view. 
On  the  approach  of  war  with  any  of  .the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  or  on  other  interesting  occa- 
sions, human  sacrifices  were  a  universal  practice. 
**  When  I  described,"  says  this  illustrious  voya- 
ger, **  the  Natibe  at  Tongabatoo,  I  mentioned,  . 
that,  on  the  approaching  sequel  of  that  festival, 
we  had  been  told  that  ten  men  were  to  be  sacri- 
ficed. This  may  give  us  an  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  rdigious  massacre  on  that  island.  And 
though  we  should  suppose,  that  never  more  than 
one  person  is  sacrificed  on  any  single  occasion 
at  Otaheite,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  these 
occasions  happened  so  fimjuently,  as  to  make  a 
shocking  waste  of  the  human  race ;  for  I  counted 
no  less  than  forty-nine  skulls  of  former  victims, 
lying  before  the  Moral,  where  we  saw  one  more 
added  to  the  number.  And,  as  none  of  these 
skulls  had,  as  yet,  suffered  any  considerable 
change  from  the  weather,  it  may  hence  be  infer- 
red, that  no  great  length  of  time  had  elapsed,  since 
this  cooskkMiUtle  number  of  unhappy  wretches 
had  been  offered  on  this  altar  of  bk>od."| 
He  also  informs  us,  that  human  sacrifices  were 
more  frequent  in  the  Sandwich,  than  in  any  of 
the  other  islands.  *'  These  hotrid  rites,*^  says 
he,  *<  aro  not  only  had  recourse  tb  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  war,  and  preceding  great  battles, 
and  other  signal  enterprises ;  but  the  death  of 
any  considerable  chief  calls  for  a  sacrifice  of  one 
or  more  Tbtotoios,  (that  b,  vulgar  or  low  persons,) 
according  to  his  rank  ;  and  we  wero  toU  thai  tern 
men  were  destined  to  suffer  on  the  death  of 
7Vrs0o6oo,  one  of  their  great  chiefe.§ 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  moral  dispo- 
sitions-—the  hatred,  the  horrid  warfere,  and  the 
abominable  practices,  which  are  displayed  over 
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the  greater  portion  of  ibe  EMtem  and  Western 
Continents,  and  among  the  thousands  of  islands 
which  divereify  the  surfiK^e  of  the  Ocean— dispo- 
sitions and  practices,  which,  if  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  influence  universally,  and  without 
eontrol,  would  soon  extirpate  the  intelligent 
creation,  and  banish  happiness  Irom  the  empire 
ofQod. 

WAKLIKK  ATTITVDB  OT  WATIOITS. 

Were  benevolence  a  characteristic  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  globe,  every  traveller  would  be 
secure  from  danger  from  his  fellow-men:  he 
might  land  on  every  shore  without  the  least  sus- 
pictm  or  alarm,  aiid  cooBdently  expect  that  his 
distresses  would  be  relieved,  and  his  wants  sup- 
plied, by  every  tribe  of  the  human  race  among 
whom  he  might  occasionally  sojourn.  No  hoe- 
tile  weapons  would  be  lifted  up  to  repel  a  stranger, 
when  gratifying  his  curiosity  in  visiting  distant 
)ands,  and  contemplating  foreign  scenes ;  and  no 
instruments  of  destruction  would  require  to  be 
forged,  to  ffreserve  a  nation  from  the  inroads  of 
destroyers.  But  when  we  survey  the  actual 
state  of  mankind,  we  find  almost  every  nation 
under  heaven,  if  not  actually  engaged  in  war,  at 
least  in  a  warlike  attitude,  and  one  of  their  chief 
employments  consists  in  cUvising  schemes,  either 
of  conquest  or  revenge,  and  in  furbishing  the  in- 
struments of  death.  The  fbUowksg  instances  may 
■ufBce,  as  illustrations  of  this  position. 

The  armies  of  Ashartee,  says  Dupuis, 
amount  to  upwards  of  eighty  thousand  men,  arm- 
ed with  tomahawks,  lances,  knives,  javelins, 
bows,  and  arrows ;  and  forty  thousand,  who  can 
occasionally  be  put  in  possession  of  muskets  and 
bltlinderbussesw — The  opposing  armies  pf  Mos- 
lem and  DiHBSRir,  amounted  at  tiroes  to 
140,000  men.— The  King  ofDAHOMT,  and  his 
auxiliaries,  can  raise  about  60,000  men,  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  sabres,  and  iron  maces.— 
The  king  of  Beitiii  can  arm  200,000,  upon  an 
emergenc}',  and  fiiraish  10,000  of  them  with 
muskets.  In  those  countries  of  Africa,  where 
fre-arms  and  gunpowder  are  unknown,  they 
wield  the  following  kinds  of  arms  with  great  dex- 
terity and  execution.  These  are,  very  strong 
supple  lances,  which  are  barbed  and  poisoned, 
targets,  bows  and  anows,  tomihawks,  and  iron 
maces ;  the  former  of  which  they  are  m  the  prao 
tice  vf  poisoning  with  a  venom  more  deadly  than 
that  which  is  used  by  any  other  nation,  as  its 
speration  is  said  to  be  sometimes  instantaneous, 
and  iu  wound,  though  ever  so  slight,  usually  pro- 
duces dstth  within  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.* 

Such  is  the  warlike  di^Msition  displayed  by  a 
6w  comparatively  insignificant  tribes  in  Africa, 
and  similar  dispositions  are  manifested,  and  si- 
milar attitudes  assumed,  by  almost  all  the  tribes 
which  inhabit  that  vast  continent.    Their  time» 
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and  their  physical  and  Bsotal  exertioos,  tea  to 
be  spent  much  in  war,  and  in  the  preparation  o^ 
warlike  instruments,  as  if  these  were  the  great 
ends  for  which  the  Creator  had  broogfat  them  in- 
to existence.  If  the  ingenuity  and  U)e  energies 
displayed  in  such  prqiarations  and  pursuits,  were 
employed  in  operations  calculated  to  promote  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  what  an  immense  proportion 
of  happiness  wouki  be  distributed  asnong  nume- 
rous tribes  which  are  just  now  sunk  into  depra- 
vity, and  into  the  depths  of  wretchedness  and 
wo! 

PaHas,  in  his  description  of  the  nations  inha- 
biting the  OoKoMMS,  when  speakins  of  the  Cir- 
cassians, says,  '*  Persons  of  wealth  and  rank 
never  leave  the  bouse  without  a  sabre,  nor  do 
they  venture  beyond  the  limits  of  the  villag* 
without  being  completely  arrayed,  and  having 
their  breast  pockets  supplied  with  ballcartridgca.'^ 
In  regard  to  the  lower  class,  "  when  th^  do  nol 
carry  a  sabre,  with  other  arms,  they  provide 
themselves  with  a  strong  staff,  two  ardiines  k»^, 
on  the  t(^  of  which  is  fixed  a  large  iron  head,  ami 
the  k>ver  end  is  fiimidted  with  a  sharp  iron  pike, 
about  eighteen  inches  k>hg,  which  they  are  ao- 
cusfomed  to  throw  expertly,  like  a  durt.  The 
princes  and  knights  pursue  no  other  business 
or  recreation  thim  war,  pillage,  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  chase  ;  they  live  a  lordly  life,  wan- 
der about,  meet  at  drinking  parties  and  undertake 
military  excursions.''  Among  these  people, 
**  the  desire  of  revenge,  for  injuries  received,  is 
hereditary  in  the  successors,  and  in  the  whole 
tribe.  It  remains,  as  it  were,  rooted  with  so 
much  rancour,  that  the  hostile  princes  or  nobles 
of  two  different  tribes,  when  they  meet  each 
other  on  the  road,  or  accidentally  in  another  plane, 
are  compelled  to  fight  for  their  lives ;  tmlcss  they 
have  given  previous  notice  to  each  other,  and 
bound  themselves  to  pursue  a  different  route. 
Unless  pardon  be  purchased,  or  obtained  by  in- 
termarriage between  the  two  families,  the  prin- 
ciple of  revenge  is  propagated  to  all  succeeding 
generations.^* 

It  is  well  known,  that  it^  almost  all  the  islands 
in  the  Indian  and  the  Southern  Oceans,  when 
navigators  attempt  to  land,  in  order  to  procure 
water  and  provisions,  they  are  almost  uniform- 
ly opposed  by  crowds  of  ferocious  savages,  armed 
with  long  spears,  clubs,  lances,  bows  and  arrows ; 
and,  with  horrid  yells,  brandi^ing  them  in  the 
most  hostile  attitudes.  In  some  instances,  these 
warlike  attitudes  might  be  accounted  for,  from  n 
fear  of  the  depredations  and  murders  whidi  might 
be  committed  by  strangers,  with  whoso  disposi* 
tions  and  characters  they  are  unacquainted.  But 
the  implacable  hatred  which  they  manifost  to- 
wards even  the  neighbouring  tribss,  with  whick 
they  are  acquainted,  and  of  which  Ihaveakeai^ 

*  Psnas'  *'  Travels  througk  the  Southern  Pioiinoan 
of  the  Russian  Emptn,**  vol  n.  pp.  4ti.  MB. 
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itated  se? eral  iutances,  aftiows,  that  war,  re- 
venge, and  the  preparation  of  the  nutnunents  of 
deaui,  are  both  their  employment,  and  their  de- 
light. Yea,  not  onlj  lavage  and  hal^iviiized 
tnbes,  but  ahnost  every  civilised  nation  on  the 
6ce  of  the  earth,  is  found  in  a  hoetile  auitude 
with  respect  to  surrounding  nations— either  acta* 
ally  engaged  in  a  deadly  warfare  with  a  foreign 
power,  or  preparing  for  an  attack,  or  keeping  up 
fleets  and  standing  armies,  and  forging  cannons, 
and  balls,  and  swords,  in  the  prospect  of  a  rup- 
ture with  neighbouring  states.  And  in  such 
deadly  preparations  and  employments,  a  great 
proportion  of  those  treasures  is  expended,  which, 
if  directed  l^  the  hand  of  benevolence,  woukl  be 
the  means  of  transforming  the  wiMomess  into  a 
fruitful  field,  of  distributmg  intelligence  and  moral 
principle  among  all  ranks,  and  of  making  the 
hearts  of  the  poor,  the  widow,  and  the  orphan, 
•*  to  leap  for  joy."  What  a  pitiful  picture  is  here 
presented  of  Man,  who  was  originally  formed 
after  the  image  of  his  Maker,  for  the  purpose 
of  displaying  benevolent  affections  towards  his 
follows,-HX>w  divided  into  hostile  tribes,  and 
brandishing,  with  infernal  fury,  at  all  around,  the 
instruments  of  destructioa!  How  art  thou  fallen, 
O  man,  from  thy  original  station  of  dignity  and 
honour!  **  How  is  the  gold  become  dim,  and  the 
moat  fine  gold  changed  1  The  crown  is  fallen 
from  our  heads ;  wo  onto  us,  for  we  have  sin- 
ned 1" 

XITHtJlCAinTT  or  17VCXTILXSXD  THIBBS  TO 

irirroRTirirATK  travbllbrs. 

In  passing  through  the  scene  of  his  earthly  pil- 
grimage, Man  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  distresses 
and  dangers.  Sometimes  he  is  exposed  to  ^  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,**  and  to  the 
fever  <*  that  wasteth  at  noon-day.*'  Sometimes 
1m  is  exposed  to  the  desolations  of  the  earthquake 
and  the  volcano ;  the  blasts  of  the  tempest,  the 
hurricane,  and  the  tornado,  and  the  billows  of 
the  stormy  ocean ;  and,  at  other  tiroes,  he  it  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  of  the  lion,  the  tiger,  and  the 
hyena,  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest.  It 
would  be  well,  however,  with  man,  were  these 
the  only  evils  and  enemies  which  he  had  to  en- 
counter. But  the  greatest  enemy  which  man  has 
to  encounter,  is  M<m  hira9elf--those  who  are 
partakers  of  the  same  nature,  and  destined  to  the 
same  immortal  existence;  and  from  these 
kindred  beings,  he  is  exposed  to  evils  and  dis- 
tresses, incomparably  greater  anJ  more  numerous, 
than  all  the  evils  which  he  suffers  from  the  rave^ 
nous  beasts  of  the  forest,  or  fitnn  the  fury  of  the 
taging  elements.  It  is  a  most  melancholy  re- 
fiection,  that,  throughout  the  greater  part  cif  the 
habitable  world,  no  traveller  can  prosecute  his 
journey,  without  being  in  haxard  either  of  being 
dragged  into  captivity,  or  insulted  and  maltreated, 
9*  plundered  of  his  treasures,  or  deprived  of  his 
lifo,  by  thoae  who  ought  to  be  his  firiends  and  pro- 


lectors.  After  he  has  eluded  the  pursuit  of  the 
lion  or  the  wolf,  or  after  he  has  escaped,  with 
difficulty,  from  the  jaws  of  the  devouring  deep,  he 
is  frequently  exposed  to  the  fury  of  demons  in 
hunMn  shape,  who  insult  over  his  misfortunes, 
instead  of  relieving  the  wants  of  his  body,  and 
aoothing  the  anguish  of  his  mind.  The  following 
relations,  among  a  numerous  series  which  might 
be  presented  to  the  view  of  the  reader,  will  teJMi 
to  illustrate  these  remarks. 

My  first  example  shall  be  taken  firom  the 
"  Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Gh^svenor  Indiap 
man.'*  This  vessel  sailed  firm  Trinoomalee, 
June  19th,  1788,  on  her  homeward-bound  voyage, 
and  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Caflfraria,  on 
the  4th  of  Au^  fbUowing.  It  is  needlees  to 
dwell  on  the  circumstances  which  attended  the 
shipwreck,  and  on  the  consternation,  distraction,  ' 
and  despair,  which  seised  upon  the  passengeiw 
and  thecrew,  when  they  became  alive  toall  the  ter- 
rors of  the  scene.  Shipwreck,  even  in  its  miUeft 
form,  is  a  calamity  which  never  foils  to  fill  the 
mind  with  horror;  but  what  is  instant  death, 
considered  as  a  temporary  evil,  compared  with 
the  situation  of  those  who  had  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  nakedness,  to  contend  with ;  who  only  escap- 
ed the  fury  of  the  waves,  to  enter  into  conflicts 
with  the  savages  of  the  forest,  or  the  still  greater 
savages  of  the  human  race ;  who  were  cut  off 
firom  all  civilized  society,  and  folt  the  prohmgaf- 
tion  of  life  to  be  only  the  lengthened  pains  of 
death? 

Afler  losing  about  twenty  men,  in  their  firrt 
attempts  to  land,  the  remaining  part  of  the  crew 
and  the  passengers,  in  number  about  a  hundred, 
aller  encountering  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
reaciied  the  shore.  Next  morning  a  thoittiand 
uneasy  sensations  were  produced,  from  the  na- 
tives having  come  down  to  the  shore,  and, 
without  ceremony,  carried  off  whatever  suited 
their  fancy.  They  were  at  this  time  about  447 
leagues  fi^m  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  SM 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  Christian  habitation. 
Their  only  resource  appeared  to  be,  to  direct 
their  course  by  land  to  the  Cape,or  to  the  nearest 
Dutch  settlement.  As  they  moved  forward,  they 
wer»  followed  by  some  of  the  natives,  who,  in- 
stead of  showing  compassion  to  diis  wretched 
group,  plundered  them  firom  time  to  time,  of 
what  they  liked,  and  sometimes  pelted  them  with 
stones.  In  this  way  they  pursued  their  journey 
for  four  or  five  days ;  during  which  the  natives 
constantly  surrounded  tliem  in  the  day,  taking 
firom  them  whatever  they  pleased,  but  invariably 
retired  in  the  night.  As  they  proceeded,  they 
sawmany  villages,  which  they  carefully  avoided, 
that  they  might  be  less  exposed  to  the  insults  of 
the  natives.  At  last,  they  came  to  a  deep  gully, 
where  three  of  the  Gaffres  met  them,  armed  with 
lances,  which  they  held  several  times  to  the  cap- 
tain's throat.  Next  day,  on  commg  to  a  large 
village,  they  found  these  three  men,  with  thne 
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or  (bur  hundred  of  their  oottotrymeni  all  trmed 
with  laaoee  and  targets,  who  atopped  the  En^liah, 
and  hegao  to  palier  and  inmilt  thess,  and  at  laat 
fell  iipoa  them  and  beat  then.  With  tbeee  in- 
bmnan  wretcbee  they  had  to  eof^age  in  a  kmd  of 
noMiing  fight  for  opwarde  of  two  houn ;  after 
whiob,  thqreotthe  buttona  from  their  coats,  and 
preseated  the«  to  the  atftives,  on  which,  tfaej 
went  away  and  returned  no  oaore.  The  ibllow 
ing  night  ttiey  were  terrified  wiih  the  noise  of 
the  wild  beasts,  and  kept  oonstaiit  watch  for  fear 
both  of  tfaeaa  and  the  natiTos.  How  dreadful  a 
■itoatioB,  especially  for  these  delicateladiee  and 
children,  who  bad  so  lately  been  accustomed  to  all 
the  dalicaciss  of  the  East!  Next  day,  as  they 
advancing,  a  party  of  naliTee  came  down 
them,,  and  pkmdered  thea^  among  other 
things,  of  their  tinder^iboi,  flint  and  steel,  which 
proved  an  irreparable  kss.  Bvary  man  was  now 
obliged  to  travel,  by  turns,  with  a  fire-brand  in 
his  band;  and  before  the  nativee  retired,  they 
showed  BMwe  insolence  than  ever,  robbing  the 
gentlemen  of  their  watches,  and  the  ladiee  of 
iheir  jewels,  which  they  bad  'secreted  in  their 
bair.  Opposition  was  vain;  the  attempt  oolj 
brought  fresh  insults  or  blows. 

This  group  of  wretched  wanderers  now  sepa- 
rated into  diftrent  parties,  and  took  different 
direations ;  their  provuions  were  nearly  exhauBt-> 
ed;  and  the  delay  occasioned  by  travelling  with  the 
wooaea  and  ebildrea  was  very  great.  Theii  dif- 
ficulties increased,  as  they  proceeded  on  their 
joooey ;  they  bad  nunMroos  rivers,  sometimes 
nearly  two  miles  in  breadth,  to  swim  acroes  in 
the  course  of  iheir  route,  while  the  women  and 
dkildren  were  conveyed  acrooe  on  floating  sta- 
gss,  at  the  imminent  hasard  of  their  livee,  and  of 
being  earned  down  by  the  impetuous  current  into 
the  sea.  Whole  days  were  spent  in  tracing  the 
rivers  towards  their  source,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
ford.  They  traversed  vast  plains  of  sand,  and 
Ueak  and  barren  deserts,  where  nothing  could  be 
found  to  alleviate  their  hunger,  nor  the  least  drop 
of  water  to  quench  their  raging  thirst.  They 
pasaed  through  deep  forests,  where  human  feet 
had  never  trod,  where  nothing  was  heard  but  the 
dreadful  bowlings  of  wild  beasts,  which  filled 
them  with  alarm  aod  despair.  Wild  eorrel, 
berries  which  the  birds  had  picked  at,  and  a  fow 
sh^-fish  which  they  occasionally  picked  up  on 
the  shore,  were  the  only  food  which  they  had  to 
subsist  on  for  several  days ;  and  on  some  occa- 
sions the  dead  body  of  a  seal,  or  the  putrid  carw 
cass  of  a  whale,  was  hailed  as  a  delicious  treat  to 
their  craving  appetites.  One  person  fell  afW 
another  into  the  arma^of  death,  through  hunger, 
fiuigue,  and  despair,  and  were  sometimes  obliged 
to  be  left  in  the  agonies  of  dissolution,  as  a  prey 
to  ravenous  beasts,  or  to  the  fowls  of  heaven. 
The  folkming  circumstance  shows  the  dreadftil 
situation  to  which  tfasy  were  reduced  for  want  of 
food.    « It  appeared  that  the  captaitt*s  steward 


had  been  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  last  denort 
they  had  passed,  and  that  (he  survivors  were  n* 
duced  to  such  extremity,  that,  after  be  had  been 
imerred,  they  sent  back  two  of  their  oompaniens 
to  cut  off  part  of  his  flesh;  but  while  they  pro- 
ceeded in  this  horrid  busineos,  they  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  discover  a  young  eeal,  newly  driven 
on  shore,  vrhich  proved  a  most  seaswiaMe  ro» 
lieC" 

Imagination  cannot  form  a  acene  of  deeper 
distrem  than  what  the  tender  aez,  and  the  little 
chikken  must,  in  such  a  case,  have  ezperienoed. 
It  harrows  up  the  very  soul  to  think  what  pangs 
those  delfeate  females  who  had  so  lately  been  in* 
ured  to  all  the  pleasures  and  luxuries  of  India, 
must  have  endured,  when  they  were  foia  to  ap* 
pease  their  craving  appetites  on  the  putrid  car- 
cass of  a  whale,  ud  were  obliged  to  repose  dft 
the  bare  ground,  amidst  thehowliitfs  of  tbe  tean 
peet,  and  ihe  more  dismal  yells  of  the  beasts  ef 
prey.  But,  amidst  this  heart*rending  scene, 
their  felkrwHroen,  who  ought  to  have  been  theb 
soothers  and  protectors,  and  who  had  it  in  their 
power  to  have  alleviated  their  distresses,  were 
the  greatest  enemiee  they  bed  to  encounter «  and. 
their  appearance  filled  their  minds  with  greater 
alarm  than  if  they  had  beheld  a  roaring  lion,  or  a 
raging  bear.  The  following  are  some  specie 
mens  of  the  perfidy  and  inhumanity  of  the  na* 
tives.  In  passing  through  a  village,  one  of  the 
company  observing,  **  that  a  traffic  would  not 
be  unacceptable,  offered  them  the  inside  of  his 
watch  for  a  calf;  but  though  they  assented  to  the 
terme,  no  sooner  had  they  obtained  the  price, 
than  they  withhekl  the  calf,  and  drove  the  Eng- 
lish from  their  village."  In  the  same  msnner 
were  they  used  on  many  other  occasions.  One 
time,  when  resting  at  a  village,  where  the  nativea 
offered  no  particular  reeislance,  "  they  produced 
two  bowls  of  milk,  which  they  seemed  willing  to 
barter,  but  as  our  wretched  countrymen  had  no* 
thing  to  give  in  exchange,  they  denied  them  this 
humble  boon  without  an  equivalent,  and  ate  H 
up  themselves.'*  At  the  same  place,  they  im- 
plored in  the  most  impressive  terms,  to  partake 
with  the  natives  of  the  spoils  of  a  deer,  which 
they  had  just  killed,  but  they  turned  a  dieaf  ear 
to  their  solicitations,  and  insisted,  moreover,  on 
their  quitting  the  kraal.  On  another  occasion, 
**  on  coming  to  a  large  village,  the  inhabitants 
set  upon  them  with  such  fury,  that  several 
were  severely  wounded,  and  one  of  them  died 
soon  after.'* 

In  this  manner,  did  the  wretched  remains  of 
these  hapless  wanderers  traverse  the  wiMs  of 
Afiica,  during  the  space  of  one  hundred  and 
aeventeen  days,  till  (hey  accidentally  met  with 
some  Dutch  settlers,  when  within  400  miles  of 
the  Cape.  Here  tliey  were  treated  with  tbn 
kindest  attention,  and  their  wants  rdieved.  BaC« 
hy  this  time,  only  16  or  tO  emaciated  beings  sur* 
Yived,  oat  of  more  than  ISO  persona  who  were  «i 
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%otrd  the  Grotvtoor.  Wbal  tMcaune  of  the  cap- 
tain and  hit  party  ia  ttUl  mknomi.  Some  are 
auppoaad  to  have  pariahad  from  hanger,  tome 
tbrough  grief  and  fktigtie,  and  other*  to  have 
been  ki£d  by  the  inhospitable  nati?ea.— -Now, 
all  the  accumulated  miaeriea  endured  by  theee 
unlbrtunate  tra?ellert,  and  the  .preowture  death 
of  nearly  a  hundred  pereon«|  are  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  that  apirtt  of  aelfiihnees,  inhumanity,  and 
hoatility,  whioht  >"  ^  H^*  ^^  prevented  en* 
joynent,  and  entailed  nieery  on  the  human  race. 
Had  a  principle  of  love  to  mankind  pervaded  the 
bearta  of  the  wretched  Gaflirea,  or  had  even  the 
ooBMaon  ieeHnga  of  humanity  been  eiercieed  to- 
wards their  feUow-oreaturee  in  distress,  the  whole 
of  the  unlbrtnnate  individuals  thai  perished  in 
Africa's  inhospitable  dime,  might  have  been  eon- 
doeted  in  aafiity  to  their  friends  and  their  native 
land. 

My  next  example  Is  taken  froni  M.  De  Bria* 
son's  "  Narrative  of  his  shipwreck,  and  captivity 
ampng  the  Moors." 

M.  BrisaoB  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Barbery,  on  the  lOih^  July,  1785,  and,  after 
much  difficulty  and  danger,  be,  along  with  the 
crew,  escaped  safe  to.  land.  No  sooner  had  they 
reached  the  shore,  than  they  were  surrounded  by 
a  crowd  of  savages,  and  seized  by  the  coUars. 
«  The  Arabs,*'  says  M.  Brisson, »  armed  with 
cutlasses  and  large  chibs,  fell  upon  my  compa- 
nions with  incredible  ferocity;  and  I  had  the 
mortification  of  soon  seeing  some  of  them  wound- 
ed, whilst  others,  stripped  and  naked,  la/  stretch- 
ed out  and  expiring  on  the  sand.  The  news  of 
our  shipwreck  being  spread  abroad  tbrough  the 
country,  we  saw  the  savages  running  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  from  all  quarters.  The  too- 
fHen,  enraged  that  they  could  not  pillage  the 
ship,  threw  themselves  upon  us,  and  tore  from 
us  the  few  artides  of  dress  which  we  had  left. 
While  they  went  to  the  shore  to  obtain  more 
phinder,  a  company  of  Ooadelims  discovered  and 
pillaged  our  retreat,  and  beat  us  in  the  moel  un- 
inerciftil  manner,  till  I  was  almost  at  the  last 
gasp.  My  mind  was  so  much  aifected  that  I 
<S>uld  not  refrain  from  tears :  and  some  of  the 
women  having  observed  it,  instead  of  being 
moved  with  compassion,  threw  tcmd  m  my  eye«, 
*  to  dry  up  my  tears,'  as  they  expressed  it."  M. 
Brisson  was  forced,  by  these  rude  barbarians, 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,,as  a  captive. 
«'  After  passing,"  says  he, "  mountains  of  a  pro- 
digious height,  which  were  covered  with  small 
sharp  flints,  I  found  that  the  soles  of  my  feet 
were  entirely  covered  with  blood.  I  was  per- 
mitted to  get  up  behind  my  master  on  his  camel ; 
but  as  I  was  naked,  I  coukl  not  secure  myself 
from  the  friction  of  the  animal's  hair,  so  that  in  a 
very  little  time  my  skin  was  entirely  rubbed  off. 
My  blood  trickled  down  over  the  animaPs  sides, 
and  this  sight,  instead  of  moving  the  pity  of  these 
barbarians,  ii^brdsd  Asm  a  itUytct  ^divermmt. 


They  sported  with  my  sufferings ;  and  that  their 
enjoyments  might  be  still  higher,  they  spurred  on 
their  oamds."  After  travelling  for  sixteen  days, 
(hiring  wMoh  they  wereexpoeed  to  the  greatest 
iktigue,  and  the  most  dreadfbl  miseries,  they  at 
length  reached  the  place  of  their  destination,  in 
a  moel^wretched  and  exhausted  condition.  And 
what  was  the  manner  of  their  reception?  The 
women  having  satisfied  their  cariosity  in  inqui- 
ries about  the  stranger*,  immedialdy  began  to 
lead  them  widi  abuse.  "Theyevenspatinonr 
faces,"  says  M.  B.  <«  and  pelted  us  with  stones. 
The  children,  too,  copying  their  example,  pipch- 
ed  us,  puOed  our  Inir,  andscratdied  us  with  their 
nails,  whilst  their  cruel  mothers  ordered  them  la 
attack  soinethnea  one  and  sometimes  another, 
and  took  pleasure  m  eaasing  them  to  torment 
us." 

They  were  compelled  to  weik  at  the  nest  fk* 
tigumg  and  menial  empkrrmeats,  and  beaten 
with  severity  when  they  didnot  exert  theweelvea 
far  beyond  their  strength,  while  they  were  denied 
a  smgle  morsd  of  whdeaome  food.  «  As  we 
were  Ohristians,"  says  the  narrator,  **  the  dogs 
fared  better  than  we,  and  it  was  in  the  basin 
destined  for  their  nse  that  we  received  our  aUow- 
anoe :  our  food  was  raw  snaib,  and  herbs  and 
plants  trodden  under  foot  by  the  multitude."  In 
this  manner  did  these  unfortunate  travellers  drag 
out  the  period  of  their  captivity ;  some  died  </ 
the  blows  and  harsh  treatment  tb^  recehred,  and 
others  died  of  hunger  and  despair.  M.  Brisson 
one  day  found  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  a 
neighbouring  hamlet,  stretched  out  lifeless  upon~^ 
the  sand,  and  scarcely  disthignishable  but  by  the 
colour  of  his  body.  In  his  mouth  he  held  one  of 
his  hands,  whidi  his  great  weakness  had  no 
doubt  prevented  him  from  devouring.  He  was  so 
changed  by  hunger,  that  bis  body  exhibited  the 
most  disgusting  appearance;  all  his  features 
being  absdutely  eflSiced.  A  few  days  after,  the 
second  captain,  having  fallen  down  through 
weakness  below  an  old  gum  tree,  became  a  prey 
to  the  attacks  of  a  monstrous  serpent.  Some 
famished  crows,  by  their  cries,  frightened  away 
the  venomous  animal,  and,  alighting  on  the  body 
of  the  dying  man,  were  tearing  hhn  to  pieces, 
while  four  savage  monsters,  b  human  shape, 
atiU  more  crod  than  the  furious  reptile,  hdrad 
this  scene  without  oflTipring  him  the  least  assist- 
ance. **  1  attempted  to  run  towards  him,"  says 
M.  Brisson,  "  and  tq  save  his  life,  if  possibki, 
but  the  barbarians  stopped  me,  and  after  insult- 
ing me,  said,  *  This  Christian  will  soon  become 
a  prey  to  the  flames.' "  The  bad  sUte  of  heahh 
of  this  unfortunate  man  would  not  permit  him 
to  bbour,  and  his  master  and  mistress  wouk)  not 
allow  him  the  milk  necessary  fer  his  sobsistence. 
—Such  were  the  scenes  of  inhumanity  and  cmel- 
ty  which  M.  Brisson  witnessed,  during  the 
whde  period  he  remained  in  the  tsrritonei  af 
these  baibaroui  tribes.    They  present  to  ow 
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view  80  many  fiioturef  of  •boniBable  — {/fafamt 
and  oveo  of  pi«%  maUvUtntt,  And  it  ia  a  moit 
molaDchoIy  reflecUoo,  Umi  mmieroiia  tribes  of  a 
•imilar  deecriplioo  are  spread  over  a  Tory  large 
portion  of  the  habitable  world.  It  makes  one  feel 
degraded  when  he  reflects  that  be  is  related,  bj 
the  ties  of  a  ooamon  nature,  to  beings  possessing 
a  character  so  malignant  and  depraved. 
.  I  shall  select  only  another  example,  iUastrative 
of  this  topic,  extracted  from  the  travels  of  Mr. 
Park.  This  enterprising  traveller  prosecuted  a 
journey  of  many  hundred  miles  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  for  the  most  part  on  foot,  and  akxie. 
Soswtimes,  his  way  lay  over  a  burning  sandy 
wilderness,  whore  he  found  little  to  allemte 
either  his  hunger  or  his  thirst ;  and  sometimes  he 
tmvelled  among  woods  and  thickets,  and  acroas 
rivers  and  marshes,  exposed  to  the  wild  beasts, 
and  without  any  path  to  guide  him.  Though 
the  negroes  of  that  country  frequently  relieved 
bis  wants  and  distresses,  yet  the  Moon  used  him 
with  great 'cmstty  and  inhumanity,  so  that  he 
hardly  escaped  with  life.  The  chiefo  through 
vrhose  territories  he  passed,  generally  exacted  a 
tribute  from  bun,  so  long  as  be  had  any  thing  to 
give,  and,  under  that  plea,  they  often  robbed  him 
of  all  the  articles  which  he  had  it  not  in  hispow* 
er  to  conceal.  When  he  passed  through  the 
town  of  Deena,  the  Moore  insulted  him  in  every 
form  which  malignity  could  invent.  A  crowd  of 
them  surrounded  the  hut  in  which  he  lodged,  and, 
besides  hissing  and  shouting,  uttered  much  abu- 
sive language.  Their  aim  seemed  lobe  to  provoke 
Park  to  make  retaliation,  that  they  might  have 
some  preteooe  to  proceed  to  greater  outrages,  and 
to  rob  him  of  his  property.  Suspecting  their  in- 
tentions he  bore  all  with  the  greatest  patience, 
and,  though  they  eren  spit  in  his  (kce,  be  showed 
no  marks  of  resentment.  Disappointed  io  their 
aim,  they  had  recoune  to  an  argument  common 
among  Mahometans,  to  convince  themselTes 
that  they  had  a  right  to  whatever  the  stranger 
might  have  in  his  possession.  He  was  a  Cftm- 
tian.  They  opened  his  bundles,  and  took  what- 
ever they  thought  might  be  of  use,  and  whatever 
suited  (heir  (ancy. 

Having  been  kept  for  some  time  in  captivity 
by  a  Moorish  tribe,  tbey.not  only  robbed  him  of 
the  few  articles  which  were  still  in  his  possession, 
but  insulted  and  oppressed  him  with  the  most 
wanton  cruelty.  The  day  was  pawed  in  hunger 
and  thirst ;  to  hunger  and  thirst  were  added  the 
malignant  insulu  of  the  Moore,  of  whom  many 
visited  him,  whose  only  business  seemed  to  be  to 
torment  him.  He  always  saw  the  approach  of 
the  evening  with  pleasure ;  it  terminated  another 
day  of  his  miserable  existence,  and  removed  from 
him  his  troublesome  visitants.  A  scanty  allow- 
ance of  kouskous,'^  and  of  salt  and  water,  was 
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brought  him  generally  about  midnight.  Thi« 
scanty  allowance  was  all  that  he  and  bis  two  at- 
tendants were  to  expect  during  the  whole  of  tb« 
ensuing  day.  *<  I  was  ^stranger,*' says  he, "  I 
was  unprotected,  and  I  vras  a  Christian;  emch 
of  these  circumstances  is  sufficient  to  drive  every 
spark  of  humanity  from  the  heart  of  a  Moor. 
Anxious,  however,  to  conciliate  fovour,  and,  if 
possible,  to  afford  the  Moor^  no  pretence  for  ilU 
treating  me,  I  readily  complied  with  erery  oobk 
mand,  and  patientfy  bore  every  insult.  But 
never  did  any  period  of  my  life  pass  away  ao  - 
heavily.  From  sun-rise  to  sun-set,  was  I  oblif* 
ed  to  bear,  with  an  unruffled  countenance,  the  uis- 
sults  of  the  rudest  savages  upon  earth.*'  Having 
at  length,  made  his  escape  from  these  barbarians, 
he  dedares,  **  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy 
that  arose  in  my  mind,  when  I  looked  around, 
and  concluded  that  I  was  out  of  danger.  ^  I  feh 
like  one  recovered  fixMn  sickness.  I  breathed 
freer;  I  found  unusual  lightness  in  mylimba; 
even  the  desert  k>oked  pleasant ;  and  I  dreaded 
nothing  so  much  as  felling  in  with  some  wandering 
parties  of  the  Moors,  who  might  convey  me  back 
to  the  land  of  thieves  and  murderere  from 
which  I  had  just  escaped."— Alas  1  what  a  kad 
of  sorrow  and  of  misery  have  the  selfishness  and 
inhumanity  of  man  accumulated  upon  the  heads 
of  forlorn  and  unfortunate  sufferera !  While  our 
disconsolate  traveller,  after  his  escape,  was 
wandering  in  an  imknown  desert,  feinting  with 
hunger,  and  parched  with  thirst,  surrmmded 
with  pitchy  darkness,  which  was  only  relieved 
by  the  flashes  of  the  lightnings;  where  no  sounds 
were  heard  but  the  bowlings  of  wild  beasts,  and 
the  rolling  thunders :— *'  About  two  in  the  morn- 
ing,*' says  he,  "  my  horse  started  at  something, 
and,  looking  round,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to 
see  a  light,  at  a  short  distance  among  the  trees, 
and  supposing  it  to  be  a  town,  I  groped  akmg 
the  sand,  in  hopes  of  finding  corn  stalks,  cotton, 
or  other  appearances  of  cultivation,  but  found 
none.  As  I  approached,  I  perceived  a  number 
of  lights  in  other  places,  and,  leading  my  horse 
cautiously  towards  the  light,  I  heard,  by  the  low- 
ing of  the  cattle,  and  the  clamorous  tongues  of  the 
herdsmen,  that  it  vras  a  watering  place,  and 
most  likely  belonged  to  the  Moore.  Delightful  as 
the  sound  of  the  human  voice  was  to  me,  I  resolv- 
ed once  more  to  strike  into  the  woods,  and  ra- 
ther run  the  risk  of  perishing  with  hunger,  than 
trust  myself  again  into  their  hands.** — It  is  a 
roost  aflecting  ciMisideration,^  and  shows  to  what 
a  degree  of  malignity  human  beings  have  arriv- 
ed, when  a  hungry,  houseless,  and  benighted 
traveller  prefere  to  flee  for  protection  to  the 
haunts  of  the  beasts  of  prey,  rather  than  commit 
himself  to  the  tender  meroies  of  those  who  are 
partaken  of  the  same  common  nature,  and  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  alleviate  his  distresses. 
Mr.  Park,  when  among  the  Moore,  was  forced 
to  pass  many  days,  ahnost  without  drink,  tmder 
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a  buniag  dimtte,  where,  to  a  Buropeu,  tlM 
heal  u  almoat  inaafferable.  Hb  raging  thirst 
indooed  him  to  nw  every  riak,  and  to  bunH 
throtagh  every  restraint.  He  sent  his  boy  to  the 
welis  to  fill  the  shin  which  he  had  fi>r  holding 
water;  but  the  Moors  were  exasperated  that  a 
Christian  should  presume  to  fill  his  vessel  at 
weHs  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  followers  of 
Mahomet.  Instead,  therefore,  of  permittmg  the 
boy  to  cany  away  water,  they  gave  him  many 
severe  blows ;  and  this  mode  of  treatment  was 
repeated  as  often  as  an  attempt  was  made. — On« 
another  occasion,  when  awaking  from  a  dream, 
in  whidi,  during  his  brdmn  slumbers,  his  &ncy 
-  had  transported  him  to  his  native  country,  and 
placed  him  on  the  verdant  brink  of  a  transparent 
rivulet,  and  perceiving  that  his  raging  thirst  had 
exposed  him  to  a  kind  of  fever,  he  resolved  to 
expose  himself  to  the  insults  of  the  Moors  at  the 
wells,  in  hopes  that  he  might  procure  a  small 
supply.  Wiien  he  arrived  at  them  he  found  the 
Moors  drawing  water.  He  desired  permission 
to  drink,  but  was  driven  from  well  to  well  with 
reiterated  outrage.  lAtleagth  he  found  one  well 
where  only  an  old  man  and  two  boys  drew  for 
their  caule.  He  earnestly  begged  a  small  quan- 
tity. The  old  man  drew  fhe  bucket  from  the 
well,  and  held  it  out.  Park  was  about  eagerly 
to  seize  it,  when  the  Moor,  recollecting  that  the 
stranger  was  a  Christian,  instantly  Uirew  the 
water  into  the  trough,  where  the  cows  were 
already  drinking,  and  toM  PM  to  drink  thence. 
He  hesitated  not  for  a  nsoment.  His  sufieriags 
made  even  this  offer  acceptable.  He  thrust  his 
head  between  those  of  two  cows,  and,  with  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  which  can  be  ezpeHsooed  only 
by  those  who  have  been  reduced  to  a  similar 
state  of  wretchednsss,  he  continued  to  quench 
bis  dorst  till  the  water  was  exhausted,  and  *'  till 
the  cows  began  to  contend  with  each  other  for 
the  htft  moothfol.*' 

In  this  instance,  we  can  partly  aoooont  for  the 
barbarity  of  the  action,  from  die  ravelerate  prsg'u- 
dices  which  all  MalyNnetans  entertain  agaiast 
Christians ;  but  it  still  remains  to  be  accounted 
for,  why  any  one  shouki  refiise  to  a  suffering  fol- 
low-creature  the  common  bounties  of  IVovidence, 
which  he  has  in  his  power  to  bestow,  however 
different  he  may  be  in  complexion,  in  national 
character,  or  in  the  religion  he  professes.  A 
religion  which  enoomages  such  prejudices,  and 
which  leads  to  snoh  inhnmaai^,  most  be  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  Him  who  has  a  q)e- 
eial  regard  to  the  wants  of  all  his  oreaturea,  and 
who  **  sendetb  rafai  to  refresh  the  fields  of  (he 
justandefihaaiii^iHl*'  The  pievalsasu  of  such 
characters  and  dispositions  over  so  large  a  pocw 
tioa  of  the  wwU,  simws  that  the  ssonl  eoostiui- 
tion  ef  BMa  haasoflbred  a  sai  dsrangeoMHsinoe 
the  period  wliaB  he  proeeeded  ■•  a  para  intallK 
gme  fi^QBi  the  hands  of  hk  Orsator^ 
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adverted,  when  properly 'Soosidered,  are  oalca- 
lated  to  inspire  us  with  eonteatmeat,  and  to  ex- 
cite to  gratitude  for  the  common  bhwaings  which 
we  enjoy  wiUiout  the  least  fear  of  danger  or  an- 
noyance. How  often  do  we  enjoy  tlM  refresh- 
ment of  a  delicious  beverage,  without  thinking 
of  the  parched  tongues  of  the  African  pilgrims; 
and  how  often  do  we  spurn  at  a  wholesome  dish, 
which  would  be  hailed  with  transports  of  grati- 
tude by  the  houseless  and  hungry  wanderer  of 
the  desert !  Yea,  bow  many  are  there,  even  in 
our  civilized  country,  who  enjoy,  in  luxurious 
abundance,  all  the  blessings  whidi  nature  add 
art  can  furnish,  who  never  once  acknowledge, 
with  heart^feU  gratitude,  the  iptodness  of  Him 
"  who  daily  loads  them  with  his  benefiu,**  nor 
reflect  on  the  wants  and  the  sufferings  of  their 
fellow-men !  Mr.  Park,  when  oppressed  with 
hunger  and  fatigue,  applied,  at  the  chief  magis- 
trate's house,  in  a  village  named  Shrilhi,  for  some 
relief^  but  was  denied  admittance.  He  passed 
slowly  through  the  villsge  till  he  came  without 
the  walls,  where  he  saw  an  oM  motherly-looking 
woman  at  the  door  of  a  mean  hut  She  set  be- 
ton  him  a  dish  of  boiled  com,  that  had  been  left 
the  preceding  night,  on  which  he  made  a  toiera^ 
ble  sneal.  *'  Overcome  with  joy,"  says  Park, 
"  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance,  I  lifted  up  my 
eyes  to  heaven,  and,  while  my  heart  swelled  with 
gratitude,  I  returned  thanks  to  that  gracious  and 
bountiful  Being,  whose  power  had  supported  mo 
under  so  many  dangers,  and  had  now  spread  for 
me  a  table  in  the  wilderness." 

When  Mr.  Paik  vras  rettyniag  firm  the  in* 
terior  of  Africa,  he  was  encountered  by  a  parly 
of  armed  negroes,  who  led  him  into  a  dark  plaoa 
of  the  forest  through  which  he  was  passing,  and 
stripped  him  emiraly  naked,  taking  firom  him 
every  thing  which  he  possessed,  eoccept  an  okl 
shirtandapairoftrowsers.  He  begged  them  ta 
return  his  pocket  compass ;  but,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  his  reqoeei,  one  of  them  assured 
him,  that,  if  he  attempted  to  touch  that,  cr  any 
other  article,  he  woukl  immediately  shoot  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  He  was  thus  left  in  the  midst 
of  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  Ihe  rainy 
season,  naked  and  alone,  withoutfood, and  with- 
out the  means  of  procuring  it ;  surrounded  by 
savage  animals,  and  by  men  still  more  savage, 
and  500  miles  fivm  the  nearest  Buropsan  settle- 
ment. *<All  these  circumstances,"  says  this 
intrepid  traveller,  *'  crowded  at  once  on  my  reool- 
lectkm,  and,  I  oonfess,  my  spifils  bsgan  to  frul 
me.  I  considered  that  I  bad  no  other  alternative, 
but  to  lie  down  and  die.  The  influsnee  of  reU- 
gioo,  however,  aided  and  supported  me.  Al 
this  moment,  painfiil  as  my  refleetioas  wera,  dM 
extraordinary  beauty  of  a  ssmII  ssssa  ivesistihiy 
caught  my  sye.  Can  thai  Beings  thought  I, 
vrho  planted,  watered,  and  broufhi  to  perfeetisn, 
in  this  obaoure  part  of  the  world,  a  thing  whioh 
appaara  of  an  assail  hnporianoa,  took  with  «► 
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ooocMv  OD  Um  ■itoation  wad  rndbna^  of  crot- 
UflTM  (brmad  dUr  his  own  image  ?  Sorely  not. 
Reflections  lik»  these  would  not  allow  me  to  de- 
spair. I  started  up,  and,  disregarding  both  hun- 
ger and  &tigue|  travelled  forwards,  assured  that 
relief  was  at  hand,  and  I  was  not  disappointed." 
Thus  was  this  unfortunate  adventurer  delivered, 
by  the  care  of  Providence,  from  those  accumu- 
lated distresses  which  had  been  brought  upon 
him  by  the  malignity  and  inhumanity  dfman. 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  inhumanity 
displayed  by  uncivilized  tribes  towards  strangers^ 
and  unfortunate  voyagers  and  travellers.  They 
exhibit  dispositions  and  condoQt  directly  repug- 
nant to  every  principle  of  benevolence,  and  pre- 
sent to  our  view  a  gloomy  prospect  of  the  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  to  be  surmounted  by  philan- 
thropic missionaries,  before  the  habitable  world 
can  be  thoroughly  explored,  and  before  the  ble8»> 
ings  of  knowledge,  civiliaation,  and  religion  can 
be  commuiucated  to  the  benighted  and  depraved 
tribes  of  mankind. 

MALEVOLKITT    DISPOSITIONS,   AS    DISPLAYED 
IV  DISriOUIUNO  THE  HUMAV  BODY. 

The  human  frame,  when  preserved  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  is  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism which  the  mind  can  contemplate.  In 
1»eauty,  in  symmetry,  in  the  harmony  and  pro- 
portion of  all  iu  parte  and  (unctions,  it  is  su- 
perior to  the  organical  stractures  of  all  the  other 
ranks  ef  sensitive  existence.  There  is  no  part 
Imperfect  or  deformed,  no  part  defective,  and  no 
part  useless  or  redundant.  All  its  members  are 
so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  contribute  to 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  the  whole,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  the  intelligent  mind  by  which  it 
is  governed  and  directed.  In  combination  with 
the  power  of  thought  and  volition,  and  when  un- 
irtained  by  malignant  passions,  it  is  a  visible  re- 
presentative of  the  Creator,  having  been  formed 
after  his  image ;  and  it  displays,  in  a  most  strik- 
ing manner,  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness  of  its 
Ahnighty  Maker.  But,  notwithstanding  the  ac- 
knowledged excelleace  of  the  humyi  frame,  it  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  degraded  tribes  of  man- 
kind, in  almost  every  country,  and  in  every  age, 
to  disfigure  its  structure,  and  to  defece  iu  beauty; 
as  if  the  Creator,  when  he  formed  it,  had  been 
deficient  in  intelligence  and  in  benevolent  design. 
Such  practices,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  imply  a 
principle  of  malevolence  directed  towards  the 
Creator,  and  a  disposition  to  find  feultwith  his 
wiss  contrivances  and  arrangements.  At  any 
rale,  they  display  a  degree  of  ignorance  and  foU 
ly,  a  vitiated  taste,  and  a  degradation  of  mind, 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  rational  intelli- 
goMce.  The  foUowing  feets  will,  perhaps,  tend 
to  iHustnte  these  remarks  :— 

Oondamine,  when  deaeribing  the  natives  of 
So«th  America,  informs  as,tiiat  theOmagoas, 
and  some  other  ntagse,  flatten  the  fiioet  of  their 


chiUren,  by  lacing  their  heaib  between  two 
boards ;  that  others  pierce  the  nostrils,  lips,  or 
cheelu,  and  place  in  them  feathers,  the  bones  of 
fiihes,  and  similar  ornaments  ;-HUid  that  the 
savagesof  Brazil  pull  the  hair  out  of  their  beatds, 
then*  eye-brows,  and  all  parts  of  their  bodies, 
which  m^e  them  have  an  uncommon,  and  a  fe- 
rocious appearance.  Their  under-lip  Uiey  pierce, 
and,  as  an  ornament,  insert  into  it  a  green  stone, 
or  a  small  polished  bone.  Immediately  after 
birth  the  mothers  flatten  the  noees  of  their  child- 
ren. The  whole  of  them  go  abaolutely  naked, 
and*  paint  their  bodies  of  different  coloors.— 
Captain  Cook  informs  us,  that,  in  New  Zealand, 
both  sexes  mark  their  feces  and  bodies  with 
black  stains,  similar  to  the  tattooing  in  Otaheite. 
The  men,  particularly,  add  new  stains  every 
year,  so  that,  in  an  advanced  period  of  life,  they  - 
are  almost  covered  from  head  to  foot.  Besidai 
this,  they  have  marlcs  impressed,  by  a  method 
unknown  to  us,  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind. 
They  are  ftirrows  of  about  a  line  deep,  and  a 
line  broad,  such  as  appear  upon  the  bark  of  a 
tree  which  has  bemi  cut  through  after  a  year's 
growth.  The  edges  of  these  iurrows  are  aftep* 
wards  indented  by  the  same  method,  and,  being 
perfectly  black,  tbe/lnake  a  most  frightful  ap- 
pearance. Both  sexes  bore  their  ears:  they 
gradually  stretch  the  holes  till  they  are  so  large  as 
to  admit  a  finger.  Into  these  holes  they  put 
feathers,  cokMffed  cloth,  bones  of  birds,  twigs  of 
wood,  and  frequently  the  nails  which  they  receiv- 
ed from  the  ships.— The  same  voyagar,  when 
describing  the  New  Hollanders,  tdb  us^— 
"  Their  diief  ornament  is  a  bone,  wliich  is  tbrast 
through  a  hole  bored  in  the  cartilage  which  di- 
vides the  nostrils.  This  bone  is  as  thick  as  a 
man's  finger,  and  six  inches  in  length.  It 
reaches  quite  across  the  fece,  and  so  eflectuaDy 
stops  op  both  nostrils,  that  they  are  forced  to 
keep  their  mouths  wide  open  for  breath,  and 
snuffle  so  when  they  attempt  to  speak,  that  they 
are  scarcely  intelligible  to  each  other.  Our  sea- 
men with  some  humour,  called  it  their  sprif-enl 
jford,*  and  indeed  it  had  so  ludicrous  an  a{^>ear- 
ance,  that,tillwewereusedtoit,wefounditdiffi- 
euk  to  restrain  fitmi  laughter."  He  also  describes 
a  custom  of  a  peculiar  nature  which  prevails  in  the 
FViendly  Islands.  <<  The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, both  male  and  female,  were  observed 
to  have  lost  one  or  both  of  their  little  finders. 
This  custom  seemed  not  to  be  characteristic  of 
rank,  of  age,  or  of  sex ;  for,  with  the  exception 
of  some  young  children,  very  few  people  were 
discovered  in  whom  both  hands  were  perfect. 
They  likewise  bum  or  make  incisions  in  their 


All  the  eastern  nations  are  said  to  have  a  pre- 
dileetion  for  kwg  ears.  Some  draw  the  k>be  of 
the  ear,  in  order  to  stretch  it  to  a  greater  leuth, 
and  pierce  it  so  as  to  allow  the  admission  of  an 
ordinary  pendant.    Thenativwof^nosflopM^ 
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iligiously  widen  Iho  hoI«i  in  their  ean,  that  a 
iiULQ*>  hand  may  be  thrust  through  them.  Hence, 
the  ears  of  these  people  often  descend  to  the 
tops  of  their  shoulders.*  Gentil  assures  us, 
that  the  women,  in  the  northern  parts  of  China, 
employ  every  art  in  order  to  diminish  their  eyea. 
For  this  purpose,  the  girls,  instructed  by  their 
mothers,  eitend  their  eye-lids  continually,  with 
the  view  of  making  their  eyes  oblong  and  small. 
These  properties,  in  the  estimation  d  the  Chi- 
nese, when  joined  to  aflat  nose,  and  large,  open, 
pendulous  ears,  constitute  the  perfection  of  beau* 
ty. — We  are  informed  by  BtruyS)  that  the  wo- 
men of  Siam  wear  so  large  and  heavy  pendants 
in  their  ears,  that  the  holes  gradually  become 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  thumb.  The  na- 
tives of  New  Holland  pull  out  the  two  fore-teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw.  In  Calicut,  there  is  a  band 
of  nobles  called  iVaares,  who  lengthen  their  ears 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  hang  down  to  their 
shoulders,  and  sometimes  even  lower.f  The 
Arabs  paint  their  lips,  arms,  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous parts  of  their  bodies,  with  a  deep  Uue 
ooloifr.  This  paint,  which  they  lay  on  in  little 
dots^  and  make  it  penetrate  the  floUi,  by  punc- 
turing the  tkin  with  needles,  can  never  be  efiac- 
ed.  Some  of  the  Asiatics  paint  their  eye-brows 
of  a  black  colour,  and  others  eradicate  the  hairs 
with  rutmaj  and  paint  artificial  eyo-brows,  in  the 
form  of  a  black  crescent,  which  gives  them  an 
uncommon  and  ugly  appearance.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Prince  William's  Sound,  paint  their 
faces  and  hands,  bore  their  ears  and  noses,  and 
slit  their  under  lips.  In  the  holes  made  in  their 
noses,  they  hang  pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  which 
are  oflen  two  or  three  inohes  long ;  and',  in  the 
■lit  d*  the  lip,  they  place  a  bone  or  ivory  instru- 
ment with  holes  in  it,  from  which  they  suspend 
beads  that  reach  below  the  chin.  Those  botes 
in  the  lip  disfigure  them  greaiW,  &r  some  of  them 
are  as  large  as  their  mouths.f 

Such  distortions  of  the  beautiful  structure  ofthe 
human  frame,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  savage  tribes 
ofthe  human  race,  but  are  practised  by  nations 
which  have  made  considerable  advances  in  sci- 
ence and  civilization.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
China,  a  ridiculous  custom  prevails,  of  rendering 
the  feet  of  their  females  so  small,  that  they  can 
with  diflSculty  support  their  bodies.  This  is 
deemed  a  principal  part  of  their  beauty  f  and  no 
swathing  nor  compression  is  omitted,  when  they 
are  young,  to  give  them  this  fancied  accomplish- 
ment. Every  woman  of  fashion,  and  every  wo- 
man who  wishes  to  be  reckoned  handsome,  must 
have  her  feet  so  small,  that  they  could  easily 
enter  the  shoe  of  a  child  of  six  years  of  age. 
The  great  toe  is  the  only  one  left  to  act  with 
fireedom ;  the  rest  are  doubled  down  under  the 
foot,  in  their  tenderest  infancy,  and  restrained  by 


*  8ra«nie*s PMlosoplijr of Natmnil Blston^ToL  11. 
^  Bil<L     I  PDftlock'sVojrage  round  the  Woild. 


tight  bandages,  till  they  unite  with,  and  are  bt»- 
ried  in  the  sole.  I  have  inspected  a  model  of  a 
Chinese  lady's  foot,  exactly  of  this  description, 
which,  I  was  assured,  was  taken  from  life.  The 
length  was  only  two  inches  and  diree-fbu^tha ; 
the  breadth  of  the  base  ofthe  heel,  seven  eighthe 
of  an  inch  ;  the  breadth  of  the  broadest  part  of 
the  foot,  one  and  one  fourth  of  an  inch ;  and  the 
diameter  of  the  ankle,  three  inches  above  the 
heel,  one  and  seven  eighths  of  an  inch.  With 
feet  of  this  description  the  Chinese  ladies  nay 
be  said  rather  to  totter  than  to  walk ;  and,  by 
such  practices)  they  evidently  frustrate  the  bo* 
nevolent  intentions  of  the  Creator,  and  pat  then^ 
selves  to  unnecessary  inoonvenience  and  pain. 
Tet  such  is  the  powerful  influence  of  bsluon, 
however  absurd  and  ridiculous,  that  women  of 
the  middling  and  inferior  classes  frequently  aui^ 
for  their  feet  to  be  thus  maimed  and  distorted, 
m  order  to  ape  the  unnatural  customs  of  their 
superiors. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
harsh  and  ugly  features,  and  the  ferocious  a»> 
pect,  by  which  numerous  tribes  of  mankind  ai« 
distinguished,  are  owing  to  such  voluntary  diei« 
tortions  of  the  human  frMne,  and  to  the  filthy  and 
abommable  practices  in  which  they  indulge. 
Father  Tertre  assures  us,  that  the  flat  noses  of 
_the  negroes  are  occasioned  by  a  general  practice 
of  mothers,  who  depress  the  noses  of  their  new- 
born infiints,  and  squeeze  their  lips,  in  order  to 
thicken  them ;  and  that  those  children  who  ee> 
cape  these  operations  have  elevated  noses,  thia 
lips,  and  fine  features.-^It  is  somewhat  unao 
countable,  and  it  shows  the  perversity  of  tbo 
human  mind,  in  its  present  degraded  state,  thai 
such  practices  should  be  so  general,  and  so  obfti« 
nately  persisted  in,  when  we  consider  the  pain 
and  inconvenience  with  which  they  are  attended. 
—To  pull  the  hairs  of  the  chin  or  eye-brows 
fit>m  the  roots ;  to  slit  the  under  lip,  till  the  inci- 
sion be  as  large  as  one*s  mouth ;  to  pierce  the 
nostrils,  till  a  bone  as  large  as  a  man's  finger 
can  be  thurst  through  them ;  and  to  cover  the 
body  with  black  streaks^'which  make  the  blood 
to  flow  at  every  stroke  of  the  instrument  by  which 
they  are  produced,  must  be  attended  with  excro* 
ciating  pain.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  accompa- 
nied Captain  Cook  in  his  first  voyage,  was  pre* 
sent,  in  the  island  of  Otaheite,  at  the  operatioa 
of  tattooing,  performed  on  the  back  of  a  girl  ot 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  instnmient  used  had 
twenty  teeth ;  and  at  each  stroke,  which  was  re- 
peated every  moment,  issued  an  ichor  or  serum, 
tinged  with  blood.  The  girl  bore  the  pain  with 
peat  resolution,  for  some  minutes,  till,  at  length. 
It  became  so  intolerable,  that  she  bunt  out  into 
violent  exclamations ;  but  the  operator,  notwitb« 
standing  the  most  earnest  entraatiee  to  desist, 
was  inexorable,  while  two  women,  who  attended 
upon  the  occasion,  both  ehid  and  beat  her  &r 
struggling. . 
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Ian  tbertlbfe  Aipotedto  Tiewnch  ■bsord 
aad  bubtrout  prmctk>ef,  m  mtiimtolj  ooonectad 
with  the  opeiatioa  oft  priaeiple  oTanleToleBeA, 
•I  an  att«npt  to  fhntrata  the  wiae  dvaigna  oTdi- 
vme  beneroleoce,  and  aa  diractlj  repugnant  to 
Ihe  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to  the  benevolent 
precepts  of  the  gospel  ofpeace.  And  it  becomea 
•one  of  the  ladies,  and  the  dandies  of  modem 
Europe  to  consider,  whether  some  of  their  awh^ 
ward  attenptato  improre  the  synmetrj  of  the 
banMUB  fiwne  ought  not  to  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light.  Not  manj  jeais  ago,  it  was  considered, 
in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  as  an  admiimUe 
fanprovenHtnt  of  the  female  (bnn,  to  give  the  lower 
hafefof  the  body  the  appearance  of  the  frustum  of  « 
large  tun,  as  if  it  had  bfcn  ten  times  the  capacity 
ofitsnatnral  sise, by  supporting  their  robes  with 
enormous  Ao^  ("—and,  about  the  same  period, 
the  lower  ranks  of  female  society  considered  it 
a  the  perfection  of  proportion  and  beauty,  to  have 
their  waiiAs  compressed  into  the  smallest  possible 
space,  till  the  vital  Auctions,  in  many  instances, 
were  deranged,  and  ultimately  destroyed.  Were 
the  dictates  of  sound  reason  universally  attended 
to,  and  were  the  influence  of  Christianity  fully 
fett  among  all  nations,  the  preposterous  and  sa- 
fig e  practices  to  which  I  have  now  adverted, 
would  not  only  be  discontinued,  but  held  in  abhofw 
nnce.  And  vrere  such  customs  completely 
abolished,  we  migjbt  soon  expect  to  behold, 
among  all  the  tribes  of  mankind,  every  distortion 
of  the  features  or  the  oountenance  removed,  and 
the  human  form  restored  to  its  original  beauty 
and  perfection.  Instead  of  a  warlike  visage,  and 
a  ferocious  aspect,  and  the  frighiliil  appearance 
of  naked  savages,  streaked  with  cokwirs  of  black 
and  blue,  we  sbooki  behold,  in  every  laitd,  every 
ooomenance  beaming  with  the  radiations  of  be- 
nevolence, and  reflecting  the  moral  image  of  the 
Creator. 

aCALBTOLBirCB   AS  IT  ▲PPEA&S  IH  THS 
EBLXOIOH  or  SATASB  TRIBES. 

There  is  scanty  a  nation  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe  but  what  appears  to  have  some  impres- 
sions of  the  existence  of  a  Superior  Power,  and 
to  have  formed  a  system  of  religious  worship. 
Bat,  it  is  a  striking  feet,  that,  among  the  greater 
portion  of  human  beings,  their  religious  notions, 
and  their  sacred  rites,  mstead  of  breathing  a 
spirit  of  kindness  and  benevolence  towards  their 
fellow-creaturea,  are  blended  with  a  principle  of 
hatred  and  revenge.  This  might  be  illustrated 
by  an  induction  of  a  great  variety  of  instancee, 
in  reference  to  almost  every  uncivilized  portion 
of  the  human  race.  I  shaH  content  myself,  how- 
ever,  with  stating  only  one  instance,  in  reference 
to  the  JVcsserit,  a  tribe  not  much  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  whk^  may  aerve  as  an  example  of 
many  others. 

The  territory  of  this  people  extends  from 
Antioch^Marly  to  TripoIL    Thsj  occupy  afanost 


aU^mouBtaiBstDtiia  cut  of  tatalda,  anJ  ft 
grsat  part  of  the  plain.  AnMBg  them  is  peroeiso 
eda  mixture  of  the  religious  usages  of  PagamsBi 
of  the  Jewirii  law,  of  that  of  Mahomet  and  AHf 
and  of  somedogmas  of  the  Christian  Relifloo. 
-—The  women  are  considered  as  a  part  J  the 
domestic  animals  of  the  bouse,  and  treated  mm 
slaves.  They  have  no  idea  of  relkion,  and  whea 
they  are  bold  enough  to  inquire  of  their  mastera 
eonceming  it,  ihe  latter  answer  them,  that  their 
religion  is,  to  be  charged  with  the  reproduction  off 
the  species,  and  tobe  si^ject  to  the  wifl  of  their 
husbands.—* The  Nesserio  say  their  prayeiB  nl 
midnight,  and  before  sun-set.  Thev  may  say 
them  either  sitting,  standing,  or  wslking;  bJl, 
they  are  obliged  to  begia  again  repeating  thdr 
ablution,  if  they  speak  toa  person  not  of  their  reli- 
gion,—^f  they  perceive,  either  near  or  at  n  din* 
taj|Be,acameI,  apig,ahare,  oranegnk  In  their 
prayers,  they  curse  the  man  who  ahaves  below  tba 
chin,  him  who  is  impotent,  and  the  twoCaliphsi 
Omar  and  Abou-Bekr.  They  detest  the  Turks, 
to  whom  they  are  sworn  enemies.  This  wartilm 
people  of  mountaineers  wodd  be  strong  enough 
to  shake  oflT  the  yoke  of  the  Turks,  and  live  inde- 
pendently, if  they  were  not  divided  by  interested 
motives,  almost  all  occasioned  by  implacable 
femily  hatreds',  lliey  are  tmuKoCuw,  and  cheriah 
their  rancour  for  a  length  of  time :  even  the  death 
of  the  guilty  person  cannot  assuage  their  finy ; 
tbeb  vengeance  is  incomplete,  if  it  does  not  fell 
besides  on  oite  or  several  members  of  his  femily. 
They  are  so  obstinately  superstitious  in  their  «t> 
tachmant  to  their  peculiar  system,  that  no  threats 
nor  punishments  can  extort  from  then  the  ascrets 
of  their  religion.* 

Here,  then,  we  are  presented  with  a  system  of 
religion  which  appears  to  be  founded  on  male- 
volence,—which  directs  its  devotees  to  curse  their 
fellow-men— which  leads  them  to  keep  their  wo* 
men  in  profound  ignorance  of  every  thing  which 
they  hold  sacred — which  induces  them  to  conceal 
its  mysteries  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world— and 
which,  in  so  far  from  producing  any  beneflcial  e^ 
fects  on  their  own  conduct,  leaids  to  **  inplacablo 
fiunily  hatreds."  A  religion,  unless  it  be  found* 
ed  on  a  principle  of  benevolence,  is  unworthy  of 
the  name  ;  it  must  be  an  abhorrence  in  the  sight 
of  God,  and  can  never  commtaucate  happiness 
to  man.  And  were  we  to  examine  the  various 
religious  systems  which  prevail  in  the  nimierQaa 
islands  of  the  Indian  and  Paciflc  Oceans,  in  Ca- 
bul,  Thibet,  and  Hindostan,  and  among  the  nn* 
civilized  trib^  which  in  scattered  over  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  and  of  Africa,  we  shouU  find 
them,  not  only  blended  witb  natalevolent  princi- 
ples and  maxims,  but  sanctioning  the  perpetratioa 
of  deeds  of  cruelty,  obscenity,  and  horroi^ 

In  the  preceding  pages,  I  have  endeavenred  to 

*  See  I>npont*s'' Memoirs  of  the  Manossi  and  «» 
Ugtona Ceremonies  oftbs  Wssserll,**  awoik  lataljr 
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■0  of  the  proatMBt  featUTM  in  ibe 
Mwl  clmuefr  of  the  >iL?aM  and  unciTiliMd 
tribas  «f  dw  iMMnan  race.  The  acamples  I  bare 
■aleeted  hate  not  been  taken  from  the  reoorcb  of 
■MBumariee,  or  of  profiMMd  relifionista,  who 
might  be  taepected  by  eome  to  give  an  ezag gy- 
rated deeeriftion  of  the  depravity  of  the  Pagan 
world— bat  from  the  onvamiahed  etateaienU  of 
leepectable  royagert  and  travdlera,  who  ooold 
have  no  nocivee  fbr  mitrepreeenting  the  &eta 
whidi  they  have  recorded.  Theee  illustratiooi 
niinht  have  been  extended  to  a  nrach  greater 
length,  had  it  been  cooaktent  with  the  linited 
natnre  of  the  present  weric.  Inetead  of  oceupjriag 
only  forty  or  fifty  pagee,  they  «ght  have  been  ei- . 
tended  eo  aa  lo  have  fiUed  aa  many  Tohimee ;  for 
every  book  of  travelst  as  well  aa  evwy  hietoAcal 
^tocwnent,  eentaim  a  record  of  the  openuiene  ef 
malignity,  and  of  the  divetaified  modee  in  which 
hnman  depravity  ia  diiplayed.  The  diepoaitiena 
which  I  have  illnatraCed,  it  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted, are  all  of  a  maUgnmU  character,  directly 
repugnant  to  that  benevolent  principle  which 
fcrma  the  baaia  of  the  moral  laws  of  the  aniverae. 
And  when  we  consider,  that  snch  malevolent  dia- 
positions  are  displayed  by  a  mass  of  homan  be- 
ing8)  aoBoaKing  to  more  than  three  foorths  of  die 
pepalation  of  the  globe,  and  that  trae  happinesa 
canaoC  be  eiperteneed  where  maKgnaat  paasiens 
reign  onconCroUed,  a  benevolent  reind  cannot  r^ 
Mn  fimn  indnlging  a  thousand  melancholy  re- 
4eetions,  when  it  casts  its  eye  over  the  desola- 
tiona  of  the  moral  worid,  and  (rem  forming  an 
nmdona  wish,  that  the  period  amy  soon  arrive, 
when  the  darkneas  whidi  covers  the  nations  shall 
be  dispelled,  and  when  benevolence  and  peace 
ahaM  reign  triwnphant  over  all  the  earth. 

I  shall  now  endeavoar  to  preaent  a  few  (beta 
and  aketehea  which  may  have  a  tendency  to  il- 
Inatrate  the  preaent  atate,  and  the  moral  charao> 
ter  and  aspeol  of  the  cboUmd  worid. 


SECTION  m. 

MOmAL  STATS   OF  CITILrKKO  HATIOHS. 

The  present  popolation  of  the  gk>be  may  be 
esamated  at  about  800  millions.  Of  these,  if  we 
«xeept  the  empiras  of  China  and  Hindostan,  we 
cannot  reckon  above  180  millioaa  as  existhig  in 
a  sute  of  enlightened  dvilixation ;  a  number 
IHuch  is  lees  than  the  fimrth  part  ofthehuman 
imee.  Wereeven  diia  smallportUm  of  mankind 
unilbcmly  distingutibed  for  inteUigenee,  and  for 
the  practice  of  benevolence,  it  wouUform  a  glo* 
rions  pictore  for  the  philanthropist  to  contem- 
plate; and  would  be  a  sure  prehide  ef  die. near 
approach  of  that  ha^y  period,  when  '*  etf  lAs 
enot  of  the  earth  shaO  remember  and  turn  to  the 
Loid,  wfasanff  (As  &Bnd>w2t  e^  l*s  nofieas  sbaU  do 


homage  utttohim.  and  when  there  diall  be  nothant 
to  hart  nor  destroy"  among  all  the  foroilies  ot 
mankind.  But  alas !.  when  we  investigate  the 
moral  state 'even  of  thu  portion  of  human  beings, 
we  find  the  principle  of  malignity  distinctly  visi- 
ble in  its  operations,  and  interwoven,  in  num^ 
rous  and  mindte  ramifications,  through  all  the 
ranks  and  gradations  of  society.  Though  its 
shades  are  less  dark  and  gloomy,  they  are  no  leas 
real  than  among  the  hordes  of  Afirica  and  Tar* 
tary,  and  the  other  abodes  of  savage  life.  To 
illustrate  this  position  is  the  ot^ject  of  the  fol- 
lowing sketches ;  in  which  I  shall  chiefly  refer 
to  thestate  of  society  among  the  nations  of  Ei^ 
rope,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
partkularly  to  the  VjffifnX  chatacter  and  aspect  cf 
the  British  empire. 

I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  consider  the  oper»> 
tion  of  the  malevolent  principle  as  it  appears  in 
the  aetioos  and  disposiiions  cif  the  young,  and  ia 
the  modes  of  tuition  by  which  they  are  trained. 
In  many  thousands  of  instanoea,  it  may  be  ob- 
aerved,  that,  even  before  a  child  has  been  weai^ 
ed  tnm  its  mother's  breasts,  nwlignant  dispose 
tioaa  are  not  only  feetered,  but  are  regularly 
taught  both  by,  precept  and  example.  Does  a 
chiM  happen  to  hit  iu  head  accidentally  against 
the  comer  of  a  table—it  is  taught  by  its  nurse, 
and  even  by  its  mother,  to  avenge  the  injuiy  on 
the  inanimate  object  which  caused  it,  and  to  ex^ 
hibit  its  prowess  and  its  revenge  by  beating  the 
table  with  all  its  might.  Does  it  cry,  through 
peevishness  or  paii^--it  is  immediately  threatened 
with  being  thrown  into  the  ditch,  tossed  out  of 
the  window,  orcommitled  to  the  (Aarge  of  sooM 
frightfid  spectre.  Is  it  expodient  to  repress  its 
nninnarings,  and  to  cajole  it  into  obedience  it 
is  then  inspired  with  follacious  hopes,  and  allur* 
ed  with  deoettfol  promises  of  objects  and  of  pleap 
aurea  which  are  never  intended  to  be  realized. 
Does  it  require  to  have  its  physical  powers  exei^ 
eised  a  wooden  eword  or  a  whip  is  put  into  its 
hands ;  and  it  is  encouraged  to  display  its  ener^ 
fies  in  inflicting  strokes  on  a  dog,  a  cat,  or  any 
of  its  play-follows  or  companions.  I  have  aeen 
a  little  urchin  of  this  description,  three  or  foor 
years  of  age,  brandishing  its  wooden  swoid  with 
all  the  ardour  of  a  warrior,  and  repeating  tu 
atrokes  on  every  person  aroimd,  while  the  fix)lish 
parents  were  exulting  in  the  proweas  displayed 
by  their  little  darling,  and  encouraging  it  in  al 
its  movements.  By  these  and  stmilar  practicea, 
revenge,  folsehood,  superstition,  and  the  elements 
of  war,  are  fostered  in  the  youthful  mind ;  and  is 
it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  malignant  prin- 
dplss  and  passions  ihould  **grow  with  their 
growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,*'  till 
they  burst  forth  in  all  those  hkleous  forau  which 
they  assunm  amidst  flie  contests  of  communities 

,  and  ef  nations  T'-^The  folse  maxiom  by  which 
fhihken  arefireqtiently  trained  under  the  domes- 
tic rosf,  and  the  foolash  indnlgsnes  with  wbidi 
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they  are  treated  by  injudicioot  parenu,  in  too 
many  instancea  lay  the  foundation  of  thoae  pecn- 
lant  and  malij^ant  tempera,  which  are  a  peat 
both  to  Chriatian  and  to  gensral  society.  Indul- 
gence often  leada  to  an  oppoaite  extreme;  and 
prodnces  such  a  degree  of  inaubordination  amonc 
the  young,  that  noUiing  ia  to  be  aeen  and  beard 
but  a  perpetual  round  of  aboMing  and  beating, 
and  the  contest  of  angry  passions.  **  Among  the 
lower  ranks  of  people,*'  saya  Dr.  Witherspooa, 
**  who  are  under  no  reatimim  from  decency,  yoo 
may  sometimes  see  a  father  or  mother  running 
out  into  the  atreet,  afWachild  who  has  fled  from 
them,  with  looks  of  fiiry  and  worda  of  execration, 
and  they  are  often  stu^  enough  to  imagine  that 
neighbMirs  or  passengers  will  approve  them  in 
thia  conduct."  Wherever  parental  authority  ia 
thua  undermined,  and  sueh  conduct  uniformly  pur- 
sued, a  sure  foundation  ia  lakl  for  an  extensive  dia- 
play,  in  after  life,  of  the  malignant  paaaioua  of  tho 
human  heart. 

If  we  follow  our  youth  from  the  nursery  to  the 
aeAeo^roem,  we  shall  find  ttksaame  malevolent  af^ 
fectiona  devebping  themaelvea  on  a  larger  acaSe, 
and  indirectly  cherished,  by  the  books  they  read, 
the  discipline  by  which  th^  are  train^,  and  the 
amuaementa  in  which  they  indnlge»  Here  we 
may  beboM  one  little  faUow  taking  a  malicioua 
pleasure  in  phichiag  his  neighbour,  another  in 
kicldng  him,  a  third  hi  boxinff  him,  a  fourth  in 
tearing  his  book,  a  fifth  in  pilfering  his  property, 
and  a  sixth  in  endeavouring  to  hold  him  up  to 
aoom  and  ridioule ;  and  all  of  them  combined  to 
firostrate,  if  possible,  the  exertions  of  their  teacher, 
and  to  prevent  their  own  improvement.-^If  we 
look  into  the  majority  of  the  Mb  which  are  read 
in  acbools,  we  shall  find  them  ftiU  of  enoomiuma 
nponwor,  and  upon  toorrtort.  The  Cssars,  the 
Alexanders,  and  the  Bonapartes,  whoae  restleas 
ambition  haa  transformed  the  earth  into  aeenea 
of  desolaiion  and  carnage,  are  repreaented  as  pat- 
terns of  every  thing  that  is  brave,  noUe,  generous, 
and  heroic*  The  descriptive  powers  of  the  poet 
are  also  called  in,  in  order  to  inflame  the  youth- 
fiil  mind  with  warlike  dispositions,  and  to  excite 
an  ardent  desire  for  mingling  in  scenes  of  oonteo- 
tion,  and  for  the  acquidtion  of  false  glory  and  of 
military  renown.  Hence,  there  ia  no  part.of  their 
achool  exercisea  in  which  the  young  so  much  de- 
light, and  in  which  they  so  much  oreel,  as  in  that 
in  which  they  are  called  upon  to  recite  such 
speeches  as  *' Serapronius's  speech  for  war,"  or 
to  ape  the  revengeful  encounter  of  Nerval  and 
Glenalvon.  While  the  spirit  of  war  is  thus  vir- 
tually cheriahed,  the  counteraction  of  vicious 
propensities,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
powers  of  the  young,  are  considered  as  a  matter 
of  inferior  importance,  and,  in  many  asminariea 
of  instruction,  are  altogether  overiooked.  Many 
of  the  achool  ooUeetions  to  which  I  alhide— in- 
atead  of  exhtbitiag,  in  aimple  language,  the  beao- 
liaa  and  aidiliMtiea  cf  the  wiarka  ofMUore,  the 


displaya  of  the  natutml  andmoralcfaaraeter  </ll0 
Deity,  the  AmIb  of  Sacred  Hiatory,  the  moraiily 
of  the  GoBpol,  the  acenes  of  rural  and  dnweark 
life,  and  the  operations  of  phihnthrophy^—am 
filled  with  extracts  from  metapbyaical  writeiai 
from  parliamentary  debatea,  and  from  oki  pbya, 
noveb,  and  faroea,  which  are  fi^qusntly  interlard- 
ed with  oatha,  obacenity ,  and  the  alang  ofBittia^ 
gate,  which  can  have  no  other  teadsncy  than 
to  polkite  and  demoraUce  the  youthfiil  mind.  Ii 
needa,  therefore,  excite  no  aorpriae,  that  tha 
great  body  of  aiaaklnd  is  still  ae  deficient  in  i«- 
tional  information  and  substantial  knowtedga, 
and  that  a  warlike  spirit  is  afloat,  and  exerting  in 
baleful  infhience  among  the  nationa. 

If  we  follow  the  young  firom  the  achool-raoai 
to  (he  ^icgf-^freimrf,  or  to  the  streets  and  the  hkh- 
ways,  we  shall  find  the  apirit  of  malignity  &• 
plajring  itaelf  in  a  vast  diversity  of  forms.  Afi, 
we  may  behoU  one  miachievous  little  boy  alap- 
ping  his  neighbour  in  the  free,  another  tnailhg 
his  neighbeuPs  ckMhes,  another  toasiag  his  cap 
into  a  dirty  ditch,  anodMs  chalking  htf  back  m 
order  to  bold  him  up  to  ridicule,  and  anolJhsi 
pouring  out  upon  him  a  torrent  of  nicknaoMa, 
and  of  acurrilous  epithets*  Snbers,  we  nay  ba« 
boM  a  cfowd  of  boys  pelting  a  poor  beggar  or  aa 
imfbrtunate  maniac  with  stones  and  dirt  for  thair 
diversion ;  mocking  die  lamO}  the  deformed,  aoA 
the  aged,  and  inaulting  the  passing  travaOer. 
And,  when  auch  ofageots  do  not  happen  to  oooor^ 
we  may  aee  them  assailing,  with  a  shower  ef 
atones,  a  cat,  a  dog,  a  hare,  or  a  fowl,  that  happens 
to  croas  the  path, and  enjoying  adiabolical  pls^ 
sure  in  witnessing  the  sufferings  of  these  unfiirUi« 
nate  animab.  jfcrv,  we  may  behold  an  inaolenl 
*boy  insulting  a  timid  girl, overturning  her  pitcher, 
and  besmearing  her  with  mire;— 4here  we  b^ 
hoM  another  saluting  his  fellow  with  a  malignant 
aeowl,  and  a  third  brandishing  hia  whip,  and 
hwhmg  a  horae  or  a  cow,  for  his  amusement. 
On  the  one  band,  we  may  sometimes  behokl  a 
ring  of  boys,  in  the  centre  of  which  two  little  de- 
mons are  engaged  in  mutual  combat,  with  erea 
glaring  with  fiiry  and  revenge,  exerting  their  phy- 
sical powera  to  the  utmost  stretch,  in  order  to 
wound  and  lacerate^  and  cover  with  blood  and 
gore,  the  &ces  of  each  other :  on  the  other  hand, 
we  may  behokl  an  unfortnnatebo^,  whom  a  natural 
temperament,  or  a  virtuous  pruciple,  prevents 
from  engaging  in  similar  combats,  assailed  with 
opprobrious  epitheU,  and  made  a  hnghing  atorfc, 
and  an  object  of  derision  <and  acorn,  becauae  bn 
will  not  be  persuaded  to  declare  war  againat  hit 
neighbour.  And,  what  is  stiH  more  atrooioos 
and  disgusting,  we  may  behold  dWtirm  of  thirty 
or  fbr^  years  of  age,  encouraging  such  malevo- 
lent dispositions,  and  stimulating  such  combataats 
in  their  diaboUcal  exertions!*    Such  iqfenAl 

*  The  praetlce  of  boxing,  among  boTS,  which  so 
irenerallj  prsvalls.  especMUly  In  Enf land.  Is  a  di^ 
grace  to  the  boaateA  Civilisation  and  Gbrtstiaaltsr  «r 
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prtttieet,  ■UMiig  creatarel  originalljr  fermed 
■lUf  the  diviiie  uamg^,  if  thej  were  not  to  oom- 
BUMii  would  be  viewed  by  every  one  in  whose 
breast  tbe  least  spark  of  virtue  resides,  with  (eel- 
ings  of  indignation  and  horror. 

The  great  body  of  our  youtb»  habituated  to 
such  dispositioDS  and  practices,  aAer  having  left 
school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen — a  period 
wl^en  head-strong  passioiis  and  vicious  propen- 
sities begin  to  operate  with  still  greater  violence 
—have  access  to  no  other  seminaries,  in  which 
their  lawless  passions  may  be  counteracted  and 
controlled,  and  in  which  tbey  may  be  carried  for- 
ward in  the  path  of  moral  and  intellectual  im- 
provement. Throughout  the  whole  of  the  civi- 
lized world,  I  am  not  aware  that  there  exist  any 
regular  institutions  ezdusively  ^propriated  for 
Ihe  instruction  of  young  penons,  frten  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  tbe  age  of  twenty-five  or  upwards,  on 
moral,  religious,  and  scientific  subjects ;  in  order 
to  expand  their  intellectual  capacities,  and  to  di- 
rect their  moral,  powers  in  the  path  of  universal 
benevolence.  Yet,  without  such  institutions,  all 
tiie  knowledge  and  instructions  they  may  have 
previously  acquired,  in  the  great  majority  of  in- 
stances, are  rendered  almost  useless  and  inefli- 
etent  for  promoting  the  great  end  of  their  exist- 
ence. From  the  age  of  fifteen  to  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  is  the  most  important  period  of  hu- 
man life  ;  and,  for  want  of  proper  instruction  and 
directkm,  during  this  period,  and  of  ratioaal  -ob- 
jects lo  employ  the  attention  at  leisure  hours, 
many  a  hopisfiil  young  man  has  been  left  to  glide 
insensibly  into  the  mire  of  vice  and  corruptioo, 

that  ooontry*  and  to  the  superintendents  of  its  public 
seminaries.  That  pugilistic  contests  between  grown- 


up 9avaffet  in  a  civmsed  sttape,  should  be  publloly 
advertised,  and  described  in  our  newspapers,  and 
t|ie  arena  of  such  oootests  resorted  to  hyt 


thousands  of  the  middling  uvl  higher  clasaes  of 
society,  is  a  strlldng  proof  that  the  spirit  of  folly  and 
of  malignity  still  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  and  that 
tbe  spirit  of  Christianity  has  made  little  progress, 
even  within  the  llmiu  of  the  British  empire.— The 
ftUowing  late  occurrence  shows  the  flOal  effects  with 
which  such  praotlces  are  sometimes  attended.  "On 
Monday,  February  98,  1885,  two  of  the  scholars  at 
Kton,  tbe  Hon.  P.  A.  Cooper,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  Mr.  wood,  the  son  of  Colonel 
Wood,  and  nephew  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 

po-     .         •     ;i    ■  ■   .■     .  I'    ^  -;■•  .1  :■-  ,   ■,.     .   ,  ■!  ■     i    ',  t 

cnrf»uat(;r — n  prrmUnt  pfi!fl/r>'  ai  Eion  and  ail  our 
publirKhonU.  Almost  Ihe  whole  school  assembled 
to  witneBs  the  siwcude  Tho  Inexperienced  youth 
commenced  flshUng  at  four  D'cloek,  anil  partly  by 
their  own  energy,  anil  partly  by  the  criminal  excite- 
ment of  others,  comlnucd  the  fatal  contest  till  with- 
in a  little  of  six,  when,  mournful  to  relate,  the  Eiirl 
of  Shaftesbury's  son  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  head, 
and  never  spoke  aficrwanls.  He  was  carried  off  to 
his  lodj;inffs,  where  he  expired  in  a  few  hours.  On 
the  coroner's  inquest  U  camo  out,  that  brandy  had 
been  ad  ministered  very  freely,  and  that  no  decisive 
effort  had  been  made  to  discontinue  a  contest  pro- 
longed beyond  all  due  llmlU.— About  forty  years  ago 
a  sfmilar  cause  led  to  a  similar  result  at  the  same 
establishment.  The  survivor  Is  a  clergyman  o( 
great  respectabUlty."— See  rAe  Public  Prtnts  for  Feb, 
ttndETMm.Ma^./9rApT%  1825. 


and  to  become  a  pest  to  his  friends,  and  to  general 
society.  Our  streets  and  highways  areii&sted, 
and  our  jails  and  bridewells  filled  with  young  per- 
sons of  this  age,  who,  by  means  of  rational  and 
religious  training,  might  have  been  rendered  a 
con^K  to  their  friends,  blessing^i  to  eociety,  and 
ornaments  of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  limited  plan 
of  this  work,  to  attempt  to  trace  the  principle  of 
malignity  through  ail  the  scenes  of  social,  com- 
mercial, and  domestic  life.  Were  I  to  enter 
into  details  of  filial  impiety,  ingratitude,  and  rc- 
bellioD— of  fiuthless  friendships— of  the  aliena- 
tions of  affection,  and  of  the  unnatural  conten- 
tions between  brothers  and  sisters— of  the  ab<^ 
minable  t^fiaknem  which  appears  in  the  general 
•  conduct  and  transactions  of  mankind— of  the  bit- 
terness, the  fraud,  and  the  perjury,  with  which 
law-suits  are  commenced  and  prosecuted— of  the 
hatred,  malice,  and  resentment,  manifested  for 
injuries  real  or  supposed — of  the  frauds  daily 
committed  in  every  department  of  the  commeiw 
dal  world — of  the  shufflings  and  base  deceptions 
which  are  practised  in  cases  of  bankruptcy — of 
the  slanders,  the  caballing,  and  the  falsehood, 
which  attend  electioneering  contests— of  the 
envy,  malice,  and  resentment  displayed  betweeo 
competitors  for  office  and  power—of  the  haugh- 
tiness and  insolence  displayed  by  petty  tyrants 
both  in  church  and  state— of  the  selfishness  and 
injustice  of  corporate  bodies,  and  the  little  regard 
they  show  for  the  interests  of  those  who  are  op- 
pressed, and  deprived  of  their  rewards— of  tb» 
gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  prodigality,  which  so 
geneially  prevail — of  the  brawlings,  fightings, 
and  contentiona,  which  are  daily  presented  to  tbe 
view  in  taverns,  aloi^ouses,  and  dram-shops, 
and  the  low  slang  and  vulgar  abuse  with  which 
such  scenes  are  intermingled — of  the  seductions 
accomplished  by  insidious  artfulness  and  outra- 
geous perjury — of  tbe  multiplied  falseboodsof 
all  descriptions  which  are  uttered  in  courts,  in 
camps,  and  in  private  dwellings— of  the  unbluob- 
ing  lies  of  public  newspapers,  and  the  perjuries 
of  office— of  the  systematic  fiwids  and  robberiea 
by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  community  are 
cheated  out  of  their  property  and  their  rights— 
of  the  pride,  haughtiness,  and  oppression  of  tha 
rich,  and  of  the  malice,  envy,  and  disoontentmeot 
of  the  poor— such  pictures  of  malignity  might 
be  presented  to  the  view,  as  would  fill  the  muid 
or  the  reader  with^  astonishment  and  horror,  and 
which  wouU  require  a  series  of  volumes  to  re- 
cord tha  revolting  details. 

There  is  one  very  general  characteristic  of 
civilised,  and  even  of  Christian  society,  that 
bears  the  stamp  of  malignity,  which  may  parti- 
cularly be  noticed ;  and  that  is,  the  pleasure  with 
which  men  expatiate  on  the  faults  and  delii^ 
qiiendes  of  their  neighbours,  and  the  ea 
with  which  they  ciroulate  scandakms 
through  every  portico  of  the  oommuoity. 
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fka  one  half  of  tW  oomrergftdon  of  vmilimil  iiMa» 
whM  ftrkUy  umljsad,  will  be  ibiiwi  to  eoMMt 
of  maltgnMt  iminuatiom,  and  of  tales  of  sea*- 
dal  and  detnustion,  tiie  one  half  of  which  ia  dw- 
thiita  of  any  eolid  ^MHidatioo.  How  coomo  il  to 
pasf,  that  the  •ligbteet  deviatioa  from  propriety 
or  roclhude,  in  the  case  of  one  of  a  generally 
reepeoubte  character,  is  dwelt  upon  with  a  Send- 
like  pleasore,  and  aggra?ated  beyond  oMasore, 
while  all  his  good  qualities  are  overlooked 
and  thrown  oonpletety  into  the  shade  7  What 
is  the  reason  why  we  are  not  as  aaxioas  to 
bring  forward  the  good  qualities  and  actions  of 
onrfeUow-nMn,  and  to  bestow  vpon  them  ^ir 
dne  tribute  of  praise,  as  we  are  to  Uaxe  abroad 
their  errors  and  infirmities  ?  How  often  does  it 
happen,  that  a  single  evtl  action  committed  by  an 
indiridual,  contrary  to  the  general  tenor  of  bis 
Kfe,  wiU  be  trampeted  about  by  the  tongue  of 
malice,  even  tn  the  end  of  his  life,  while  all  bis 
virtuous  deeds  and  praiseworthy  actions  will  be 
•verlookedand  Ibrgoften,  and  attempted  to  b^  bu- 
ried in  oUivien !  IT  benevolence  were  the  pre- 
vailing characteristie  of  mankind,  such  disposi- 
tions wouM  sekkxn  be  displayed  in  the  intetoour- 
MS  of  humap  beings.  If  benevolence  per- 
vaded every  hearty  we  wouki  rejoiee  to  expa^e 
on  the  esecftmose  of  others  v-these  wouU  torn 
the  diief  topics  of  conversation  in  our  personal 
lainaiks  on  others;  we  wouU  cndsavowr  to 
tfirew  a  veil  over  the  ii>firmities  of  our  brethren, 
and  would  be  always  disposed  to  ezeroise  that 
eandour  and  oharity  **  which  covers  a  multitada 
of  sins.*' 

If  we  now  turn  our  eyes  (bra  momenlY  te  the 
BMinisiiiifi  of  civilized  society,  we  shall  find 
many  of  them  distinguished  by  a  malignaat  cha- 
moler  and  tendency.  What  an  appropriate  ex- 
hibition fer  rational  and  ioMnortal  beings  do  the 
sosnes  of  a  ese^  display !  to  behold  a  motley 
group  of  6qMdf ,  of  all  sorts  and  sixes,  from  the 
peer  to  the  chimney-sweep,  and  from  the- man  of 
iieary  hairs  to  the  lisping  in&nt,  betting,  bluster- 
ing, swearing,  and  feasting  their  eyes  with  a 
savage  delight  on  the  sufferings  of  their  feU 
bw^ipsiis,  wlKMn  they  have  taught  to  wound,  to 
torment,  and  to  destroy  each  other!  There  ia 
searcely  any  thing  thai  appears  so  congenial  to 
the  spirit  wfaioh  peivades  the  infemsl  regions,  as 
the  attempt  to  inspire  the  lower  animals  with  the 
same  malignant  dispositions  which  characterize 
the  most  degraded  of  the  human  spedes.  That 
such  acrael  and  disgusting praoriee  still  prevails 
in  England,  and  that  it  formed,  untH  lately,  a 
part  of  the  amusements  of  ahnost  aM  the  schools 
in  Scotland,  is  a  reproach  to  the  civilisation,  the 
humanity,  and  the  Christiaaity  of  oar  oountry. 
And  what  a  fine  spectacle  to  a  humane  and  civili- 
zed rated  is  the  amusement  ^CbtUUfoMngf  an 
amussmsnt  in  wfaioh  the  strength  and  eonrage 
of  this  animal  ara  made  the  meana  o(  torturing 
UmwrihthemoitaiiairiteagQiiiea!    Canba^ 


a  evenithe  oommoB  Mingi  of  !«• 
mamty,  remde  in  the  breast  of  tfa^  man  wh» 
can  find  enjoyment  in  encoagaging  and  in  Witness 
ing  such  barbarous  sports?  And  what  a  di^ 
nifiedamusementistheAorssroof/  wherectowda 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  of  the  most  polished 
classes  of  seeiety,  as  well  as  the  ignoble  rabbia, 
assembla  from  all  quarters,  to  behoU  two  noUa 
animals  panting,  and  heaving,  and  endeavouring 
to  outstrip  each  other  on  the  course !  What  a 
seene  of  bullying,  and  jockeying,  and  bettings 
and  cheating,  and  cursing,  and  swearing,  and 
fighting,  is  generslly  presented  on  sock  occa- 
sions !  Whata  wonderful  degree  of  importanae 
is  attached,  by  the  most  dignified  rank  of  socW 
oty,  to  the  issue  of  the  race ;  as  if  the  firte  of  ap 
empire,  or  the  saltation  of  an  immortal  spirit, 
were  depending  on  the  circumstance  of  one  boraa 
getting  a  start  of  aaother!  I  do  not  mean  to  de* 
cry,  indisoriminatsly,  pubbc  amussments ;  nor 
to  call  in  qoeotiott  the  propriety  of  improving  tba 
locomotive  pofWers  of  the  hone ;  but,  sarely,  it 
would  lequiia  no  great  stretch  of  invention,  t<» 
devise  spectaoiesandeotertaiimMnts,  muahmora 
dignified  and  congenial  to  the  noble  powers,  aai 
to  the  high  destiimtion  of  the  hum 
which  n^ght  be-exbibited  with  as  htlie  ( 
either  of  time  or  of  money. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  iion^gito,  aadd^r 
Jight$i  and  homing  mmUhn  between  animala  in 
the  shape  of  men,  which  have  been  lately  adrer* 
Used  in  the  pubtte  prints  with  so  mneh  imp«- 
denceandeftnntevy?  Are  the  patrons  of  aneb 
revoltiag  exhibitions,  and  the  crowds  whioh  re- 
sart  to  tlmn,  to  be  considered  as  patterns  of  taste, 
of  humaaity,  and  of  refined  benevolence  ?  And 
what  shall  we  think  of  the  amusements  of  one  half 
of  our  gentry>  oountry  squires,  gentleaKU  faimias, 
and  the  whole  tribe  of  the  sporting  commonity^ 
who  derive  more  exquisite  enjoyment  in  raaam* 
ing  a  hare,  a  partridge,  or  a  moorlbwl,  than  m 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  friendless  poor,  in  me- 
liorating the  oonditioo  of  their  dependants,  oris 
patronising  the  difiiision  of  usslul  knowledge  t 
If  one  of  our  best  moral  poets  declared,  that  ■*  ha 
wouM  not  enter,  on  his  list  of  friends,  Ihongb 
graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  sense, 
the  man  who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm," 
what  woukl  be  his  estimate  of  die  man  who  de- 
rived one  of  his  chief  gratifications,  day  after 
day,  from  making  havoc  among  the  feathered, 
tribes,  and  fiiom  lacerating  and  maiming  a  timid 
bare,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  indulging  a  sporting 
humour,  and  proving  himself  an  ercellent  marka- 
man  ?  Gan  we  suppose  that  the  benevolent  Crea- 
tor so  curiously  organized  the  beasts  of  the  earth 
and  the  fowls  of  hMven,  and  endowed  them  witll 
exquisite  feelings  and  sensibility,  merely  that  ty- 
raanioal  man  might  tertnra  and  destroy  them  for 
hisamttsem<n<7  For  the  peraoas  to  whom  I  al- 
lude cannot  plead  nsswti'fy  for  such  conduct,  as 
if  they  were  dependant  for  lubakMsMa  o*  Mr 
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Such  if  ftffl  Uie  muiia  for  Uiet*  cruel 
■rganaotf,  thftt  the  butchery  of  tlie  brutal  and  the 
vkged  tribes,  it  ie  likelj,  will  tooo  be  reduced 
&  a  regular  i^eteiii,  tad  enrolled  aaoog  the  num- 
ber of  the./fiM  art*.  For,  an  octavo  Tohime,  of 
470  pttf^  which  bat  already  paeeed  through 
thrto  edttioDB,  has  been  lately  published,  entitled, 
^  loBtmctiMis  to  young  Sportsmen  in  aH  that  re- 
lates to  Qame  and  Shooting :"  by  Lieut.  Goto- 
Del  Hawker.  The  author,  after  having  stated 
that  he  has  now  lost  his  eyes  and  nerves  for  a 
good  shot,  says  **  The  greatest  pleasure  that  can 
possibly  remain  for  me,  is  lo  resign  the  little  I 
have  learned  for  the  benefit  of  young  sportsmen. 
The  rising  generation  of  shooters  might  other- 
wise be  left  for  many  years^find  eut  all  these  little 
mattsrs."  And  a  most  important  loss,  doubtless, 
the  rising  generation  would  have  sustained,  had 
not  the  worthy  Cdooel  condescended  to  commu- 
nicate ins  discoveries!  I  was  lately  making  an 
ascursion  in  a  steam-boat,  through  one  of  the 
Scottish  lakes.  Among  the  passengers  were 
several  of  the  sporting  gentry,  Aumishad  withall 
their  requisite  aooootrements,  who  seemed  to  en- 
joy a  higher  gratification  in  distuilMng  the  happi- 
ness of  the  feathered  uibes,  than  in  contemplat- 
wg  the  natural  beautitfoof  thesunoundingscene. 
When  any  of  these  hapless  animals  appeared  in 
view,  a  hue  and  cry  commenced,  a  shot  was  pre- 
pared, and  a  moslMt  levelled  at  tiie  ^■^ftffVmting 
creatures,  which  created  amoiw  them  universal 
agitation  and  alarm.  Sobm  of  them  were  kitt- 
ed ;  and  others,  doubtless,  maimed,  and  Tender- 
ed miserable  for  life;  while  no  human  being 
eouki  eigoy  the  least  benefit  fii>m  such  wanton 
cruelty.  To  kill,  or  even  to  maim  any  living  crea- 
ture that  is  doing  us  no  harm,  and  when  there  is 
no  possibilihr,  nor  even  a  desire,  to  procure  its 
carcass  for  lood,  cannot,  I  shouU  think,  by  any 
sophistry  of  reasoning,  be  construed  ialo  an  act 
of  benevolenee.* 

I  cannot,  here,  forbear  inserting  a  passage 
fimn  **  Salt's  Travels  in  Abyssinia,**  which  ex- 
lubits  a  very  different  spirit  in  one  whom  some 
wouki  be  disposed  to  rank  among  the  class  of 
semh^tarbarians.  *<  In  tbe  evening,  Babamegash 
TasoDs,  a  servant  of  the  Ras  (of  Abyssinia)  who 
had  attended  me  during  my  whole  stay  in  the 
country,  took  his  leave.     Among  all  the  men 

•in  throwing  out  those  reflectfcmc,  the  author  by 
no  means  wishes  to  Insinuate,  that  It  1b  Improper.  In 
every  Instance,  to  kiU  any  of  the  Inlferlor  animals  j 
his  remarks  being  directed  solely  a^nst  the  prac- 
tkw  of  wantonly  malmi  ng  or  destroying  themfor  the 
aake  of  mere  sport  or  amusement.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  it  nuy  appear  expedient  or  necessary,  to  ex- 
tirpate a  portion  of  the  animal  tribes.  It  appears 


somewhat  strange,  that  fenOtmen  should  bethe  vo- 

y  agents  employed  in  this  work  of  destruction, 

and  that  ttieir  minds  should  be  so  much  absorbed  in 


luntary  agents  employi 

and  that  ttieir  minds  sli 

tho  satisfoctlon  which  it  creates. 


One  would  have 


oocht  that  the  very  lowest  class  of  the  community 
would  have  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  as  there 
Is  something  naturally  rorpHhig  In  tliO  emplnyment 
of  destroying  the  life  of  any  sensiUve  being. 
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with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  acquainted,  I 
consider  this  oM  man  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
and  blameless  characters.  His  mind  seemed  to 
be  formed  upon  the  purest  principles  of  the 
Christian  religioa ;  his  every  thought  and  action 
appeared  to  be  the  result  of  its  dictates.  He 
would  often,  to  ease  his  mule,  walk  more  than 
half  the  day;  and  as  he  journeyed  by  my  side, 
oontinoally  recited  prayers  for  our  welfore  and 
future  prosperity.  On  all  occaswns  he  sought  \9 
repress  in  those  around  him,  every  improper 
feeling  of  anger ;  conciliated  them  by  the  kindest 
words,  and  excited  them,  by  his  example,  to  an 
active  performance  of  their  duties.  If  a  man 
were  weary,  he  woi^  assist  him  in  carrying  bia 
burden ;  if  he  perceived  any  of  the  mules'  backs 
to  be  hiiirt,  he  would  beg  me  to  have  them  reliev- 
ed ;  and,  constantly,  when  he  saw.  me  engaged 
in  shooting  partrklges,  or  other  binis,  he  wcwdd 
call  out  to  them  tofiy  out  of  the  way,  shaking  his 
head,  and  begging  me,  in  a  mournAil  accent,  not 
to  kill  them.  I  have  remarked,  in  my  former 
journal,  that,  with  all  this  refined  feeling  of  hu- 
manity, he  was&r  fiiNn  being  devoid  of  courage ; 
and,  I  had  an  opportunity,  subsequently,  of  wit- 
nessing several  instances  of  his  bravery,  thou^ 
he  appeared  on  all  occasions  peculiarly  anxious 
to  •,'md  a  quarrreL  We  parted,  I.believe,  with 
mutual  regret ;  at  leaat  for  my  own  part,  I  can 
traly  say,  that  I  have  sekkm  felt  more  respect 
for  an  individukl  th^n  I  did  for  this  worthy  man." 
As  a  contrast  to  the  benevolent  disposttions 
disphtyed  by  this  worthy  Abyssinian, — I  shall 
give  a  short  description  of  a  buU^ht,  in  Mad- 
rid, extracted  fitna  a  work,  the  author  of  whicb 
was  a  spectator  (in  1808)  of  the  scene  he  de- 
scribes. **  The  Spanish  bull-figbts  are  certainly 
the  most  extraordinary  exhibition  in  Europe :  we 
were  present  at  one  of  them  this  morning.  The 
places  in  the  amphitheatre  were  nearly  aU  filled 
at  half  past  nine,  and  at  ten,  the  corregidor  came 
into  his  box ;  upon  which  the  trumpet  sounded, 
and  (he  people  rose  and  shouted,  fit>m  the  delight 
that  the  show  was  to  begin  immediately.  Four 
men  in  black  gowns  then  came  forward,  and  read 
a  proclamation,  eigoining  aO  persons  to  remain 
in  their  seats.  On  their  going  out  of  (he  arena, 
the  six  bulls  which  were  to  be  fought  this  morn- 
ing, were  driven  across,  led  on  by  a  cow,  with  a 
bell  round  her  neck.  The  two  Pfooctores  (the 
men  who  were  appointed  to  ^ght  the  furious  aoi- 
mala)  now  appeared,  dressed  in  leathern  gaiters, 
thick  leathern  breeches,  silk  jackets  coveted  widi 
spangles,  and  caps  surmounted  by  broad  brimmed 
white  hats ;  eadi  rode  a  miserable  back,  and 
carried  in  his  hand  a  long  pole,  with  a  goad  at 
the  end.  As  soon  as  they  were  prepared,  a  door 
was  opened,  and  the  first  bull  rushed  in.  In  the 
course  of  the  contest,  I  felt  first  alarmed  for  the 
men,  and  then  for  the  horses.  Soon  the  acci- 
dents of  the  men  withdrew  my  pity  from  tha 
beasts;  and,  latterly,  by  a  natund,  and  dreadfid 
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opcratfciii  of  lh«  niiid,  I  began  to  look  wttbooC 
horror  on  th6  calaaitNt  of  both.    The  oMiMer 
•f  the  fight  is  tboet— the  butt  ruthee  in,  aad 
makee  an  attack  aeteraUy  upon  the  pieadoret, 
^ho  fepabe  him ;  he  beh^  always,  open  tbeae 
•ocadtona,  wounded  m the  neck; aAer  afewren* 
Munters,  he  becooea  sowewhat  ahj;   but  ai 
the  sane  time,  when  be  doea  roah  on,  he  is 
dflvMj  dangeroua.     He  ioHowa  up  the  attack, 
and  fivquentlj  auooeeds   fai  oTOrthrowing  both 
horse  and  rfcier.      As  long  as  the  hone  has 
strength  to  bear  the  pioadore,  he  is  obliged  to 
ride  bin.    This  moniiiif  one  of  these  wretched 
cnimaii  was  fintMid  to  charge,  «M  Msgitlt  Aon^. 
htght/mtetfrnbttmernkkkg^!    HisbeHywas 
again  ripped  open  by  the  boll,  and  he  feO  for 
dead;  bat  the  attendants  obliged  Uni  to  rise  aad 
crawloQt!    This  seems  the  craellett  part  of  th« 
lRishnes;fbrthe  men  almost  always  eaeape;  bat 
Ms  M0od  and  nfffkringt  of  Arrleen  hor^M  wtre 
9t*ikitBdi>itkBthart9pao9iif  tmohom:    Poor 
men  were  hart;  one  who  was  entirely  orertum- 
«d  with  his  horse  upon  him,  was  camed  ootlike 
aoorpse;  hot  the  spectators,  toCofly  dur^fiirdifi^ 
thu  mdmuhohf  dghtj  thouttdfir  ki$  oompamon 
t»  fenac  the  auai^     The  baH  after  bis  first  rage 
«ad  sobaeqiieot  farxdoritw  many  rounds,  begins 
tnieel  weakness,  and  dechnes  fiirther  attacks  on 
the  horsemen.    Upon  this,  a  load  about  re-echoes 
Arough  the  theatre,  and  some  of  the  attendants 
adrance  and  stkfchis  gored  neck  fiill  of  arrows 
which  cause  him  to  wrie^  a6ontf  m  greol  eormeftf. 
When  the  eflfbrts  he  makes  under  theee  suflbringt 
haToconeidembly  apent  his  stroigth,  the  corregi- 
dor  makes  a  motion  with  his  hand,  and  the 
trampets  soond  as  a  signal  to  the  matador  to  de- 
spatch him.     This  is  a  serrice  which  requhea 
great  skill  and  bravery ;  for  the  madness  of  the 
boll,  and  the  tortus  he  endures,  prompt  him  to 
desbtyy  everyone  around.     The  matador  ad- 
vances with  a  reddoak  in  one  hand,  and  asword 
in  the  other.    He  enrages  the  bull  with  the  doak , 
iHI,  at  length  getting  opposite  to  him,  he  rushes 
forward,  and  the  Sword  pierces  his  spinal  mar- 
row, or  what  is  more  common,  is  buried  to  the  hik 
in  his  neck ;  upon  which  he  turns  aside,  at  first 
moanfaig,  but  a  torrent  of  Wood  gushes  from  his 
mouth ;  and  he  staggers  round  the  arena,  and 
falls.     The  trumpets  sound ;  three  mules,  orna- 
mented with  ribbons  and  flags,  appear,  lo  drag 
the  wretched  vfctim  out  by  the  horns,  and  the 
horsemen  to  prepare  for  the  attack  of  a  fitssfa 
animal." 

"in  the  evening  the  show  began  at  half-past 
four,  and  ten  bulls  were  brought  forward.  To 
tame  them  before  the  matador  approached,  a  new 
expedient  was  resorted  to,  most  infamously  cruel, 
namely,  the  covering  of  the  darts  with  sulphur 
and  fireworks.  The  torments  of  these  were  so 
ifreadfol,  that  the  animals  whose  strength  was 
fresh,  raged  about  lerriWy,  so  that  the  assistants 
were  forced  to  use  great  agility  to  get  from  them. 


tbeseipet; 

animais  in  pursuit  ofamasyleapad  the  barrier  of 
the  arena,  which  is  aboat  eight  foeC  lugL    A 


trsmenduua  attacks.  In  one  oftbese  ha  pinned  iho 
nmn  aad  horse  against  the  barrissa,  got  bis  horns 
under  the  horse,  and  laceiatmi  Ubb  dreadfoUy ; 
in^  moment  i^brwaida,  be  lifted  hiai  np,  md 
threw  the  man  with  such  fores  thnmgh  son  U 
Ike  apertorea,  as  to  kill  him  on  the  apot.  Ha 
was  borne  past  the  has  in  vrhich  we  wwa  with 
Usteeik  set,  and  his  aide  coverW  with  bload$ 
the  horse  staggered  ent  spoating  a  sn-enmorgsia 
finnshinchest.  The  remaining  piondor  renewed 
the  obaife,  and  ansllr  earns  in  isM  alaalsie  Idb 
As  dmd  man's  pitm.  One  cf  tfaeaa  hnd  his 
home's  skin  dreadfoUy  tipped  off  his  side,  and 
when  he  breathed,  As  salnrils  SM0sde«f  y- iki 
Ms  ;  to  prevent  which,  the  rider  got  off  and  stolb 
ed  in  bis  pocket  handkerchief,''  Ite.*— ^  I  bnva 
seen,"  says  Boorgoing, "  sight  or  ten  horsss  kn^ 
and  their  bellies  ripped  open,  foU  and  enpire  in 
Ae  fieU  of  baiUe.  Sometimes  these  harses,  tf. 
footing  modelf  of  patienae,  of  oomage,  of  docility 
—present  a  apectade,  at  which  it  maybaattow* 
able  to  shodder.  Ton  see  them  tread  under  thnk 
foet,  their  own  bloody  entrails,  hangi^  out  of 
their  open  sides,  and  Btlll  obsy,  for  ssnM  time  tha 
hand  that  guklea  them." 

Such  are  the  amuaements  which,  in  flpain, 
foscinate  aJl  ranks  of  (he  eemmnni^,  ina  thn 
prince  to  the  peaaant.  Young  ladiee,  eld  men, 
servant  girls,  aad  people  of  all  ages  and  all  cha* 
raoters  are  preeent.  The  art  of  kilting  a  buB, 
which  aeems  eoBehisively  to  be  the  buainesa  of  a 
butcher,  is  gravely  disonssed  and  exalted  with 
transport,  not  only  by  the  rabble,  bat  by  men  of 
sense,  and  by  women  of  delicacyw  The  day  of 
a  bull-fight  is  a  day  of  solemnity  for  the  whoia 
canton.  "  The  people  come,"  says  Boorgdnf, 
'*  from  ten  and  twehre  leagues  distance.  The  ar* 
tisan  who  can  with  difficulty  earn  enough  for  his 
subsistence,  has  always  sufficient  to  pay  for  tha 
bull-fight.  Wobeto  the  chastity  of  ayota^  girl 
whoee  poverty  exdudes her!  The  man  who  paya 
for  her  admittance,  will  be  her  first  ssducer.  It  in 
indeed  a  very  striking  sight,  to  aee  all  the  iafaa- 
bitants  assemble  round  the  circus,  waiting  tha 
signal  for  the  fight,  and  tptaring  an  ihmr  sortaraor 
every  tign  of  napaiieneey  There  is  not  a  towa 
in  Spain,  but  what  has  a  large  square  for  the  par^ 
pose  of  exhibiting  bull-fights ;  and  it  is  said,  diat 
even  the  poorest  inhabitants  of  the  smallest  villa- 
gee  will  ofien  dub  together,  in  order  to  procuia  a 
cow  or  an  ox,  and  fi^t  them  riding  upon  i 
for  want  of  horses.f    Can  a  spjrit  of  pure  I 


*  Travels  through  Spain  and  part  of  Portugal  1& 
isoa,  Vol.  8.  pp.  36—45.  A  mote  oircumstsntJal  ao- 
count  of  these  fights,  and  In  perfect  accordance  with 
the  above  description,  may  be  seen  In  Bouraolaa^ 
••  Modem  State  of  Spain,**  vol.  II.  pp.  8t<— tSO. 

t  It  Is  said  that  these  flgbu  were  prohibited  In  isea, 
tothedcep  rtsr€to/t^motn%tmerou§  partt/:^4 
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VobHfoe  be  gtaeral  taioiif  a  people  addicted  to 
mtdk  cruel  and  earafe  amnaecienta !  And,  need 
we  wonder  to  fad,  that  traope  of lawleat  bandh^ti 
are  eontinMlly  prowliaf  aiaonf  the  mountaiaa 
and  Ibreitfl  of  tJiat  cowotry,  eoanailiinf  mordera 
anddepredadooi?  One  oftbeantiiorBjaatnow 
qvMlBd,  when  attndiag  to  banditti,  and  detailinf 
the  ineidenii  wbidi  oeeuired  on  hia  rooU  to 
Madrid,  flays,  *'Iatbis  eouatryit  ia  iaapoaeible 
to  diBtfaiguiflb  frianda  fran  Ibea,  aa  ail  trafeMera 
goweHarweA  Wematjeatberelialfa  duiaa 
noraeoMi,  flMnjr  of  when  had  awerdaand  pialob, 
and  we  afterwafda  saw  peaeaata  riding  on  aaMa, 
armed  in  the  tame  waj.  A  few  leagues  fivtlier 
on,  we  uMta  strong  detadaawni  of cawriry  patiul- 
"  iag  the  road,  in  oansequsoce  of  a  daring  robbery, 
which  had  jnot  been  oomaritted  on  a  noblenaa 
who  was  bringMg  hia  bride  to  oonrt  from  Baora* 
lona.  Hehada  numerous  retinue;  the  banditti 
were  twetve  in 

If  we  now  take  a  cursory  glance  at  our 
populah  LtTBaABT  woBjn,  and  at  sereral  of 
our  pubhcations  Intended  tor  the  mifMi'jf,  we 
shall  find  that  a  goodly  portion  of  them  is  stamp- 
ed with  the  character  of  (Htolity  and  dtma&gni' 
Ijf,  When  the  young  mitid  is  just  beginnii^  to 
expand,  instead  of  being  irradiated  with  the 
beams  of  uaadolteratod  truth,  a  group  of  distort- 
ed and  unsubstantial  images,  which  hare  no  pro- 
totypes in  nature,  ts  presonted  to  the  view  of  the 
intellect,  as  the  grouadworfc  of  its  future  progress 
in  wisdom  and  biowledge.  Instead  of  the  sim- 
ple and  sublime  precepts  of  Ohristian  benero- 
ience,  the  wild  and  romamic  notions  connected 
with  chiralry,  the  superstitions  of  the  dait  ages, 
aivl  the  love  of  fklse  heroism,  and  of  military 
glory,  are  attempted  to  be  indelibly  riyeted  on 
Uie  minds  of  the  young.  What  else  can  be  ex- 
pected, when  such  legends  and  romances  as  the 
ibilowing,  occupy  the  principal  part  of  the  nur- 
sery library  ? — Blue  Beard ;  Cinderella ;  Tom 
TIramb ;  Jade  the  OianUKiUer ;  Valentine  and 
Orson ;  The  Seven  ChamphnM  ofChritUndam  ,* 
Robin  Hood ;  Goody  Two-Shoes ;  Puss  in 
Boots;  Sinbad  the  Sailor;  Aladdin,  or,  the 
Wonderful  Lamp ;  Thalaba,  or,  the  Destroyer ; 
The  Bk>ad-Red  Knight ;  The  Maid  and  the 
Magpie ;  jPVnry  TaUn,  and  a  long  list  of  similar 
tales  and  romances ,  equally  improring  and  im- 
portant !  Such  works  are  published,  eren  at  the 
present  time,  not  only  in  a  Lilliputian  size,  to 
suit  the  lower  ranks  of  the  community,  but  in  a 
style  of  splendour  and  elegance,  calculated  to 
fiuKioate  the  highestcircles  (3*  society.  Ten  thou- 
sands of  copies  of  such  publications,  are  present- 
ly  in  circulation  throughout  every  part  of  the 
British  empire . — and  what  is  the  great  object 

fNtffim;  hut  another  enteTtalnment,  ea]lod.^Mts  4b 
nniOat,  wUcb  Is  an  Image  of  the  buU-flxht,  is  stUl 
retained  and  it  is  not  Improbable,  that,  lathis  tmie, 
the  true  hun-Afht  has  been  agato  rerlved. 
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they  are  cakadated  to  aoeonpHsh  ?  To  edMbit 
distorted  views  of  the  sesnea  of  nature,  and  of 
Imman  society ;  to  footer  superstitionB  noHoos  ; 


I  society ;  to  footer  superstitionB  nc 
to  iasphra  the  nhids  of  tbe  young  with  aa 
naie  desire  after  werhflylieoour  — *  ^^^' 


Splendour  and  fdieicjr  of'*  riding  in  aoeadiaBd 
sfai  ;''aad  telbiMHarbe  tfieir  nunda  to  chmlraua 
espbtta,  and  to  aoeoea  of  bntehery  and  reeeaga* 
If  we  glaiOB  at  the  popular  limary  worica  of 
thepnaem^tiaseoded  lor  the  aawssanatof 
ohildfea^  a  larger  growth,  we  shaH  ted  anaay 
of  them  iaibued  with  a  ahnUar  spirit,  and  bsriag 
a  aiaiiiar  tendeaey.  What  Is  it  that  jnst  aow 
ftaciaalea  our  liiaMfy  lauagars,  our  poKsbed 
gentry,  our  educatsd  feaialaB,  imy,  al  raidn  ef 
the  cuaaauBliy,  froni  the  dignified  dergyawa  lo 
the  hnmbis  weefer,  aad  whfah  threalsnt  lod»- 
stroy  ai  reHah  ibr  pWa  aaraniiahad  tels,  aad 
(or  aubetancial  knowledgaT  The  aovehr  of 
Waveiisy,  Qay  Maaaeriagr  Rob  Ray,  Taloi  of 
»y  Laadlord,  The  Foi^aiea  of  Nigel,  0t.  Ra- 
nan'a  WeU,  Mamimi,  The  Oeraair,  Chida 
Hanid,  aad  a  shoal  of  aimilar  piMicatieai,  wfaieh 
are  daily  isaniag  froai  die  praos.  Aad  what  ia 
the  geaeral  tsaJsaoy  of  the  great  amjari^  of 
auefawocka?  TodisiertaBdaarioatareliiafceU 
of  real  history ;  to  gratify  aromantie  iangiBa* 
tioa ;  to  pamper  a  dspraved  aieatal  appetite ;  to 
excite  a  disreliah  for  the  eiistiag  sceaes  of  aa- 
tare,  aad  for  the  anthentioated  teds  whaeb  have 
ooeurred  in  the  history  of  maaldad ;  to  hold  up 
renerable  oharaotem  to  derision  and  eontemMt ; 
to  excite  admiratioa  of  the  explaits  and  thefla- 
lignaai  prinoiplea  of  thoee  nale  ohieftaina  and 
barbarena  heraea,  wboee  nsaiss  ought  to  deaeead 
into^  everlasting  oblivion;  torerive  the  revenge- 
ful  spirit  of  the  dark  agea;  to  undemine  a  sacred 
regard  for  tnUh  and  moral  principle,  which  are 
the  basis  of  the  happiness  of  the  intelligeat  imi- 
verae;  aad  to  throw  a  fiUse  glory  over  aeeaee  of 
raphie,  of  bloodshed,  and  of  devastation^— To 
such  works,  and  to  tiieir  adourera,  we  might  ap« 
ply  the  words  of  the  ancient  Prophet :  "  He 
foedeth  on  tuhea;  a  deceived  bean  hath  turaed 
him  aside,  that  he  caimoi  aay,  Is  iltere  not  a  lie 
in  my  right  hand  ?*' 

"Tor,  sure,  to  hng  a  fancied  ease. 
That  never  did,  nor  can  take  Placc^ 
And  for  the  pleasures  it  can  nve. 
Neglect  the '  facts  of  real  life/ 
Is  mMlness  in  its  greatest  height. 
Or  I  mistake  the  matter  qulte.^— TTiBfcls. 

To  affirm,  that  it  is  necessary  ibr  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  to  have  recouae  to  ficti- 
tious scenes  and  narrativee,  and  to  the  wild 
vagaries  of  an  unbridled  ioMginatioo,  ia,  in  efibct, 
to  throw  a  reflection  upon  Um  plana  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  Creator.  It  implies,  that,  ia  the 
scenea  of  nature  which  surround  us,  both  in  the 
heavens  and  on  the  earth,  aad  ia  the  admiaistrap 
tiona  of  his  moral  govemmeot  aaMag  bmb.  Gad 
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htt  not  produced  a  lufficieiit  varietj  of  interMt- 
ing  object!  for  lh«  contomplalion,  the  iMtructiop, 
wad  tlM  enlertaiameat  of  the  human  race— and 
that  the  sjatem  of  the  nonl  and  physical  world 
moet  be  dtiitorted  and  deranged,  and  its  eoononj 
misrepresented  and  blended  with  the  creations  of 
human  loUj,  belbre  ib  scenery  be  rendered  fit 
to  gratify  die  deprared  and  ftstidious  tastes  of 
mankind.*  And  is  it  indeed  true,  that  there  is 
DOC  a  suiBcient  eorifty  to  gratify  a  rational  mind 
in  the  •ansltng' aosnst  of  creation  and  proTidenoe  7 
If  we  survey  the  Alpine  scenes  of  nature ;  if  we 
ssplore  the  wonders  of  die  ocean ;  if  we  pane- 
trate  into  the  subterraaeoos  recesses  of  the  globe ; 
If  we  direct  our  view  to  the  numerous  objects  of 
sublimity  and  of  beauty  to  be  found  in  every 
eounlry;  if  we  investigate  the  structure  and 
economy  of  the  anfanal  and  the  vegetable  tribes ; 
if  we  raise  oar  eyes  to  the  rolling  orbs  of  heaven: 


and  animation,  will  supply  os  with  antarUio* 
ment  scarcely  inierior  to  that  of  the  beet  wriien 
novel ;  and  it  is  the  reader's  own  fiuih,  if  be  do 
not,  from  such  sooross,  derive  moral  instruction. 
Such  adventures  as  those  of  Mnngo  Pack  in 
Afi-iea,  and  Captain  Cochrane  in  Siberia,  and 
such  narratives  as  those  of  Byron,  Brisson, 
Pierre  Viaud,  Anson,  Cook,  Bligb,  Perouse, 
and  others,  abound  with  ao  many  surikiag  and 
affecting  incidenU,  that  the  reader's  attention  is 
kept  alive,  and  he  feels  as  lively  an  interest  in 
the  &te  of  the  adventurera,  as  is  usually  felt  in 
that  of  the  fictitious  bsro  of  a  novel,  or  a  lo- 


If  man  were  only  the  creature  of  a  day,  whose 
whole  existence  was  confined  within  the  lindts 
of  this  sublunary  scene,  he  ought  amuse  himsslf 
either  with  &cts  or  with  fiotMMS,  or  with  ai^ 
toys  or  gewgaws  that  happened  to  strike  his 


«  w«  ..»«  vw  ^j^  w  urn  ruuui^  wiw  w  ii«»t«h  .  toys  or  gowgaws  tliat  bappenea  to  atnte  urn 

if  we  kwk  back  to  the  generatmns  of  old,  and  fancy  while  he  glided  down  the  stream  of  time  to 

tnoe  the  history  of  ancient  nations;  if  we  con-  the  gulf  of  oblivion.    Botifheisabeingdeatia- 
tamplata  the  present  state  of  civilised  andof 


aavage  tribes,  and  ihe  moral  scenery  which  is 
every  where  displayed  around  us — shall  we  not 
find  a  sufficient  variety  of  every  thing  which  is 
cakdated  to  interest,  to  mstruct,  andtosnleitam 
a  rational  mind  7  I  am  bokl  to  affirm,  that  were 
a  proper  selection  made  of  the  faet$  connected 
with  the  system  of  nature,  and  with  the  history 
and  the  present  state  of  human  society,  and  were 
the  sketches  bf  such  facts  executed  by  the  hand 
of  a  master,  and  intersperMd  with^  rational  and 
mqml  reflections— vohmes  might  be  presented  to 
th^ublic,  no  less  entertaining,  and  certainly  far 
more  instructive,  than  all  the  novels  and  roman- 
ces which  tho  human  imagination  has  ever  pro- 
duced ;  and  that,  too,  without  distorting  a  singla 
fact  in  the  system  of  natiire  or  of  human  soci^y, 
or  exciting  a  sentiment  of  admiration  or  of  ap- 
probation of  the  exploits  of  warriors.  If  we  wish 
to  be  amused  with  entertaining  narrations  and 
novel  scenes,  the  narratives  of  adventurous  voy- 
agers and  travellers,  when  written  with  spirit 

•  (he  loliowinir  sketch  of  81r  Waltpr  Scott,  the 
BuppDsed  author  of  some  of  the  works  alluded  to,  Is 
given  In  Hazlitf  s  "Spirit  of  the  Al'b, or  Contempo- 
rary Portraits  *'  "  His  mind  receives  and  treasures 
up  ever>*  thine  brought  to  it  hy  trull t ion  or  custom- 
It  does  not  project  Itself  beyond  this  Into  the  world 
unknown,  but  mechfinically  shrinks  back  ajs  from 
the  ortge  of  a  precipice.  The  land  of  ptire  rraton  Is 
to  hit  apprehension  like  Van  Dimutn's  tjmd,  bar- 
ren, miserable,  distant,  a  plac^  of  exile,  the  drexirv 
abode  of  savages,  convicts,  and  ailventurcrs.  Sir 
"Walter  would  make  a  bad  hand  of  a  description  of 
the  mUiffinium,  unless  he  would  lay  the  scene  In 
Scotland  500  years  apo ;  and  then  he  would  want 
fects  and  worm-eaten  parchments  to  support  his 
drooping  style.  Our  hii^torical  novelist  firmly 
thinks,  that  nothing  U  but,  what  has  been—i\v\X  the 
moral  world  stands  still,  as  the  material  one  was 
supposed  to  do  of  old— and  that  we  can  never  >rct 
beyond  the  point  where  we  actually  are.  with-* 
out  utter  destniction,  though  every  tidng  changes 
and  will  change,  from  what  it  was  300  years  ago 
and  what  it  is  now ;  from  what  it  is  now,  to  all 
that  the  bigoted  admirer  of  the  good  old  times  most 
dreads  aad  Uates." 


ed  for  eternity,  the  train  of  his  thoughts  ought 
to  be  directed  to  objects  corrssponding  to  bio 
high  destUHUion,  and  all  hii  amusementa  blended 
with  those  moral  instructions  which  have  an  ul- 
timate reference  to  the  scene  of  his  immortal 
existence.  When  I  read  one  of  our  modem 
noveb,  I  enjoy,  for  a  few  hours,  a  transilory 
amusement,  in  contemplating  the  scenes  of  fancy  . 
it  displays,  and  in  following  the  hero  through 
his  numerous  adventurea;  I  admire  the  force 
and  brilliancy  of  the  imagmation  of  the  writer 
(for  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  underrate  the 
intellectual  talent  which  has  produced  some  of 
the  works  to  which  I  allude,)  but  when  I  have 
finished  the  perusal,  and  reflect,  that  all  the 
scenes  which  passed  before  my  mental  eye,  were 
only  so  many  unsubstantial  images,  the  fictions 
of  a  lively  imagination— I  cannot  indulge  in  rif- 
tional  or  rriigious  reflections  on  the  subject,  nor 
derive  a  single  moral  instruction,  any  more  than 
I  can  do  from  a  dream  or  a  vision  of  the  night. 
When  I  survey  the  scenes  of  creation ;  when  I 
read  the  history  of  ancient  nations ;  when  I  pe- 
ruse the  authentic  narrativea  of  the  voyager  and 
traveller ;  when  I  search  the  records  of  revela- 
tion ;  and  when  I  contemplate  the  present  stata 
of  society  around  me, — I  learn  something  of  the 
character,  the  attributes,  and  the  providence  of 
God,  and  of  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  maiH 
kind.  From  almost  every  scene,  and  every  in- 
cident, I  can  deduce  instructions  calculated  to 
promote  the  exercise  of  humility,  meeknem,  grati- 
tude, and  resignation — to  lead  the  minid  to 
God  as  the  source  of  felicity,  and  as  the  righte- 
ous governor  of  the  workl---and  to  impress  the 
heart  with  a  sense  of  the  folly  and  depravity  of 
man.  But  it  is  obvious,  that  no  distinct  moral 
instructions  can  be  fiiir^  deduced  from  scenes, 
circumstances,  and  events  "  which  never  did  ndr 
can  take  place."— Such  however  is,  at  present, 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  wa 
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Bigbt  M  MOA  atttai|}t  to  itMB  a  mouDtain  tor- 
*  rant  by.  a  braath  of  wiod,  or  to  interrupt  the 
(bafaio0i  of  a  migfatj  cataract  by  the  waring  of 
oyr  bflAd,  as  to  expect  to  counteract,  b^  any 
ooneideratien»  thai  can  be  adduced,  the  current 
of  popular  feeling  in  &vour  of  noTols,  and  ules 
cf  knights,  and  of  toonuuneots ;  of  warlike  chief- 
tains, and  military  encounters.  Such  a  state  of 
CeeUng,  I  presume,  noTsr  can  exist  ii|  a  world 
where  moral  e?il  has  never  shed  its  malign  in- 
fluence. 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  sentiments  and  the 
eondbcC  of  many  of  our  JJlnmy  and  SdtrUi/io 
dtanuUn,  we  shall  find  that  even  philosophy  has 
had  very  little  influence,  in  counteracting  the 
stream  of  malignity,  and  promoting  the  exercise 
of  benevolence.  Do  not  many  of  our  literary  cha- 
racters in  their  disputee  frequently  display  as  keen 
resentments,  and  as  malevolent  dispositions,  as 
the  prolessed  warrior,  and  the  man  of  the  world  ? 
and  have  they  not  some  times  resorted  even  to 
horsewhips  and  to  pistols  to  decide  their  con- 
tests? In  proof  of  this,  need  I  refer  to  the 
gentlemen  now  or  formerly  connected  with  the 
«  Edinburgh  Magaxine,'*  "  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zine," the  '*  London  Magazine,"  the  "  Q^uterly 
Eeview,"  and  other  periodical  works  and  to  the 
mean  jealousies  and  contentions  which  have 
been  displayed,  and  the  scurrilous  paragraphs 
which  have  been  written  by  various  descriptions 
of  competitors  for  literary  fame  ?  Such  a  display 
of  temper  and  conduct  in  men  of  professed  eradi" 
tioBy  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  moral  princi* 
pie,  and  the  dignity  of  true  science,  but  has  a 
tendency  to  hold  op  philosophy  and  substantial 
knowledge  U>  the  scorn  and  contempt  both  of  the 
Christian  and  of  the  political  world. 

Again,  is  it  an  evidence  that  benevolence 
forms  a  prominent  character  of  modem  civilized 
society,  when  philanthropists,  who  have  devoted 
their  substance  and  their  mental  activities  to  the 
promotion  of  the  best  interests  of  mankind ;  and 
when  men  of  science,  who  have  enlarged  the 
sphere  of  our  knowledge,  and  improved  the  usefiil 
arts,  are  sofiered  to  pineaway  in  penury  and  neg- 
leat,  and  to  descend  into  the  grave,  without  even 
a  **  frail  memorial"  to  mark  ibe  spot  where  their 
mortal  remains  are  deposited;  while,  on  the 
warrior,  who  has  driven  the  ploughshare  of  de- 
struction through  the  worU,  and  wounded  the 
peaeeof  a  thousand  femilies,  enormous  pensions 
are  bestowed,  and  trophies  erected  to  perpetuate 
bis  momory  to  future  generatiom?  And  how 
oooMO  it  to  pass,  if  benevolence  and  justice 
be  distinguishing  features  of  our  age  and  nation, 
that  autlKMS,  whose  writings  afford  instruction 
and  astertainsssnt  tolt  nuaseroos  publVc,  are  fre- 
t/maAf  suibred  to  pine  away  in  anxiety  and  di«« 
iress,  and  to  remain  in  hopeless  indigence,  while 
pnbliabers  and  bookasllets  are  fiutsning  on  dke 
fruit  of  their  labours?  YeT,  while  we  leave  them 
to  rassaia  in  alfeel  pewyt  during  lifer-<M>  soon- 


er have  their  spirits  taken  their  flight  into  the 
worid  unknown,  than  subscriptions  are  set  on 
foot,  statues  and  mausoleums  are  erected,  flat- 
tering inscriptions  are  engraved  on  their  tombs, 
and  anniversary  dinners  are  appointed  to  cele- 
brate their  memories.  Such  displays  of  liberali- 
ty might  have  been  of  essential  benefit  to  the 
individuals,  while  they  sojourned  within  the  limits 
of  thu  sublunary  sphere ;  but  they  are  altogether 
futile  and  superfluous  in  relation  to  the  separate 
spirits,  which  are  now  placed  forever  bey<md  the 
reach  of  sudi  vain  pageantry  and  posthnmoan 
honours. 

Tf  we  now  attend,  for  a  little,  to  thePena<  Cod«9 
of  civilized  nations,  we  shall  find  them,  not 
only  glaringly  deficient  in  a  spirit  of  benevolenoey 
but  deeply  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  cruelty  and 
revenge.  The  great  object  of  all  civil  punish- 
ments ought  to  be,  not  oolykthe  prevention  of 
crimes,  but  also  the  reformation  of  the  criminal^ 
in  order  that  a  conviction  of  the  evil  of  his  cod- 
duct  may  be  impressed  upon  bis  mind,  and  that 
he  may  be  restored  to  society  as  a  renovated  cha- 
racter. When  punishments  are  inflicted  with  m 
degree  of  severity  beyond  what  is  necessary  to 
accomplish  these  ends,  the  code  which  sancciona 
them,  becomes  an  engine  of  cruelty  and  of  inju»> 
tice.  But,  the  reformation,  and  the  ultimat* 
happiness  of  the  criminal,  never  seem  to  hav» 
been  once  taken  into  consideration,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  crimhial  codes  of  any  nation  ia 
Europe.  The  infliction  of  pom,  and  even  of  tor^ 
<Mrs,  and  of  every  thing  that  is  degrading  and 
horrible,  toi  a  degree  far  beyond  what  is  oecsssary 
for  the  security  of  the  public,  and  which  has  no 
other  tendency  than  to  harden  the  culprit,  seeme 
to  have  been  the  great  object  of  the  firamers  of 
our  penal  statutes.  If  a  man  has  committed  sB 
ofience  against  society,  he  is  either  confined  to  & 
jail,  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  ironsy 
whipped  through  the  streets,  banished  to  adie- 
taat  land,  hung  upon  a  gallows,  or  broken  on  the 
wheel.  No  system  of  moral  regimen,  calculated 
to  counteract  his  criminal  habits,  to  impart  ia- 
struction  to  his  mind,  and  to  induce  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  temperance,  (except  in  afow  insdatod 
casss)  has  yet  been  arranged  by  our  legislators, 
so  as  to  render  punishment  a  blessing  to  the  cri- 
minal, and  to  the  community  which  he  has  injuredL 

The  following  circumstances,  in  relation  to> 
punishments,  manifest  a  principle  both  of  folly 
and  of  malignity  in  the  arrangements  of  ourcrW 
minal  jurisprudence.— In  the  first  place,  tba 
present  system  of  our  prison  discipline,  instead 
of  operating  to  prevent  the  increass  of  crime, 
has  a  direct  and  inevitable  tendency  to  produoa 
vice  and  wretchednees,  and  to  render  our  Jail* 
the  nurseries  of  every  depraved  propensity,  and 
of  every  species  of  moral  turpitude.  From  tba 
indiscriminate  association  of  the  young  and  tba 
oM,  and  of  persons  charged  with  every  degree  of 
criminality,  the  youthfol  and  iosiperienced  cuU 
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prit  ii  soon  tutored  in  tU  the  artooTftaiidi  deoep> 
tion,  waA  robberj,  and  prepared  lor  acting  a  more 
conspicoooa  and  atrockHM  part  on  the  tlmitre  of 
crime.  "I  make  no  acmple  to  affirm/'  says 
Mr.  Howard,  **  that  if  it  were  die  aim  and  with 
of  magistratcfl  to  effect  the  deetmction,  present 
and  future,  of  young  delinquents,  they  ccnild  not 
desire  a  more  effectual  method  than  to  confine 
them  in  oar  prisons."  Of  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition, the  reader  will  find  an  ample  and  impress- 
ive proof  in  the  Honourable  T.  F.  Buxton's 
'*  Inquiry  whether  crime  and  misery  are  produc- 
ed or  prevented  by  our  present  system  of  Prison 
Discipline." 

In  the  second  place,  the  disproportion  be- 
tween crimes  and  punishments,  and  the  sangui- 
nary  character  of  every  civilized  code  of  penal 
statutes,  are  directly  repugnant  to  every  princi- 
ple of  justice  and  benevolence .  The  punishment 
assigned  by  the  law  to  the  man  who  steals  a 
sheep,  or  pilfers  a  petty  article  of  merchandise, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  it  inflicts  on  the  mis- 
creant who  has  imbrued  his  hands  in  his  Other's 
blood.  In  France,  |Hdor  to  the  revolution,  the 
punishment  of  robbery,  either  with  or  without 
murder,  was  the  same  ;  and  hence  it  happened, 
that  robbery  was  seldom  or  never  perpetrated 
without  murder.  For,  when  men  see  no  di^ 
(inction  made  in  the  nature  and  gradations  of 
punishment,  they  vrill  be  generally  led  to  con- 
dude,  that  there  is  no  distinction  in  the  guilt,  in 
our  own  country,  it  is  a  melancholy  truth,  that, 
among  the  variety  of  notions  which  men  are  daily 
Kable  to  commit,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
tiaty  have  been  declared,  by  act  of  parliament, 
10  be  felonies,  without  benefit  of  clergy ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  be  worthy  of  instant  death.*  It 
is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  an  age  which  boasts  of 
its  being  enlightened  with  the  beams  of  science 
and  of  religion,  that  laws,  framed  in  an  ignorant 
and  barbanMM  age,  and  intended  to  apply  to  tem- 
porary or  fortuitous  occurrences,  should  still  be 
acted  upon,  and  stand  unrepealed  in  the  criminal 
codes  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  when  so  many  distin- 
guished writers  have  demonstrated  their  futility, 
their  injustice,  and  their  inadequacy  for  the  pre- 
▼ention  of  crime.  For,  instead  of  diminishing 
the  number  of  offenders,  experience  proves,  that 
crimes  are  almost  imifbrmly  increased  by  an  un- 
due severity  of  punishmenu  This  was  striking- 
ly exemplified  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YIII.  re- 
marlmble  for  the  abundance  of  its  crimes,  which 
certainly  did  not  arise  fi-om  the  mildness  of  bu- 
nishment.  In  that  reign  aluoe,  says  his  historian, 
ssneRl^f-<ioo  thamtand  etBecutunt  took  place,  for 
robberies  abne,  exclusive  of  the  religious  mur- 
ders which  are  known  to  have  been  numerous, 
—amounting,  on  an  average,  to  $ia  m«eutian$  a 
4tgr,  Sundays  included,  during  the  whole  reign  of 
that  oMnarcfa. 

*  Eney.  Brit.  Axt  GriuM 


In  the  next  place,  fftssMUn^  and  WMseesufrf  ^ 
cmeWss  which  are  fiwiuently  inflicted  upon  cri-  ' 
minals,are  inconsistent  with  every  principle  of 
reason.andof  justice,  and  revolting  to  every  feel- 
ing of  humanity.     If  the  forfeiture  of  life  ought, 
in  any  case,  to  be  resorted  to  as  the  punishment 
of  certain  crimes,  humanity  dictates,  that  it  shouM 
be  accompanied  with  as  little  pain  as  possifale  to 
the  unfortimate  criminal.    But  man,  even  cwiEi- 
ted  tnoHf  has  glutted  his  savage  disposition  by 
inventing  tortures  to  agonize  his  fellow  man,  at 
which  humanity  shudders.    It  is  not  enough 
that  a  poor  unfortunate  wretch,  in  the  prime  of  ■ 
life,  whom  depravity  has  hurried  to  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  shoukl  be  deprived  of  his  mortal 
existence, — his  soul  must  be  harrowed  up  at  the 
prospect  of  the  prolonged  torments    which  be 
must  endure,  before  his  spirit  is  permitted  to 
take  its  flight  to  the  worid  unknown.    Instead  of 
simply  strangling  or  beheading  the  unhappy  cri- 
minal, his  flesh  must  be  toni  with  pincers,  his 
bones  dislocated,  his  hands    chopped   off",  or 
his  bodylefl  to  pine  away  in  exquisite  torments, 
amidst  devouring  flames.    In  Sweden,  murder  is 
punished  by  beheading  and  quartering,  after  hav- 
mg  previously  chopp«l  oflf  the  hand.    In  Ger- 
many, Poland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent, it  was  customary,  and,  I  believe,  stiB  is, 
in  some  places,  to  put  criminals  to  death,  by 
breaking  them  alive  on  the  wheeL    The  follow- 
ing account  is  given,  by  a  traveller,  who  was  in 
Berlin,  in  1819,  of  the  execution  of  a  man  for 
murder,  which  shows  that  the  execution  of  crimi^ 
nals,  in  Prussia,  is  frequently  distinguished  by  a 
species  of  cruelty  worthy  of  the  worst  days  of 
the  inquisition.    Amidst  the  parade  of  execu- 
tioners, officers  of  police,  and  other  judicial  ao- 
thorities,  the  beating  of  drums,  and  the  waving 
of  flags  and  colours,  the  criminal  mounted  the 
scaffbld.    No  ministers  of  religion  appeared  to 
gild  the  the  horrors  of  eternity,  and  to  sooth  the 
ngonies  of  the  criminal ;  and  no  repentant  prayer 
closed  his  quivering  lips.    "  Never,"  says  tiia 
narrator,  <*  shall  I  forget  the  one  bitter  k>ok  of 
imploring  agony  that  he  threw  around  him,  as  im- 
mediately on  stepping  on  the  scaffokl,  his  coat  was 
rudely  torn  from  off*  his  shouMers.    He  was  then 
thrown  down,  the  cords  fixed  roimd  his  neck,  wfakh 
were  drawn  until  strangidation  almost  commen- 
ced. Anotherexecutioner  then  approached,  bear- 
ing in  his  hands  a  heavy  wheel,  bomd  with  iron, 
with  which  he  violently  strudc  tiie  legs,  arms, 
and  chest,  and  lastly  the  head  of  the  criminal.     I 
was  unfortunately  near  enough  to  witness  his 
mangled  and  bleeding  body  still  convulsed.    It 
was  then  carried  down  for  interment,  and,  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  from  the  beginning  of 
his  torture,  the  corpse  was  completely  covered 
with  earth.    Several  large  stones,  which  wers 
tlirown  upon  him,  hastened  his  last  gasp ;  As  less 
wtgmgltd  inio  eterni^  ?* 
In  Rnsria,  the  severest  puBishiieiits  are  frs* 
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^tKMfy  mffieted  for  the  racMt  triTnl  offencetf . 
The  knmU  m  one  of  the  most  eoimnoii  punub- 
menti  io  that  country.  This  instrnmeiit  is 
a  thoog  made  of  the  skin  of  an  elk  or  of  a  wiki 
ass,  so  hard  that  a  single  stroke  is  capable  oC 
cutting  the  flesh  to  the  bone.  The  ioUowug 
description  is  given  hj  Oleariua  of  die  manner  in 
which  he  saw  the  knout  inflicted  on  eight  men, 
and  one  tcMMnon,  only  ibr  selting  brandy  and  to- 
bsoco  without  a  license.  *<  The  executioner's 
nan;  after  stripping  them  down  to  the  wast,  tied 
their  feet,  and  took  one  at  a  time  on  his  back. 
The  ^wcutioner  stood  at  three  paces  distance, 
and,  springing  forward  with  the  knout  in  his 
hand,«whene?er  he  struck,  (he  blood  gushed  out 
at  every  blow.  The  men  hsd  each  twenty-fire 
or  twenty-six  lashes ;  the  woman,  though  only 
sixteen,  (ainted  away.  After  their  badu  were 
thus  dreadfully  mangled,  they  were  tied  together 
two  and  two;  and  those  who  sokl  tobacco  luring 
a  httle  of  it,  and  those  who  sold  brandy  a  little 
bottle  put  about  their  necks ;  they  were  then  whip- 
ped through  the  city  of  Petersburgh  for.  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  and  then  brought  back  to  the 
place  of  their  punishment,  and  dismissed."  That 
is  what  is  termed  the  moderate  knout;  for  when 
it  is  given  with  the  utmost  severity,  theexecu- 
dooer,  striking  the  flank  under  the  ribs,  cuts  the 
flesh  to  the  boweb ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  many  die  of  this  inhuman  punishment— 
The  punishment  of  the  pirates  and  robbers  who 
infest  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  is  another  act  of 
savage  cruelty  common  to  Russia.  A  float  is 
built,  whereon  a  galkms  is  erected,  on  which  is 
&stened  a  number  of  iron  hooks,  and  on  these 
the  wretched  priminals  are  hung,  alive  by  the 
ribs. '  The  float  is  then  launched  into  the  stream, 
and  orders  are  given  to  all  the  towns  and  villages 
on  the  borders  of  the  river,  that  none,  upon  pam 
of  death,  shall  afibrd  the  least  relief  to  any  of 
these  wretches.  These  male&ctors  sometimes 
hang,  in  this  manner,  three,  finir,  and  even  five 
days  alive.  The  pain  produces  a  raging  fever, 
in  which  they  utter  the  rooet  horrid  impreca- 
tions, impk)ring  the  relief  of  water  and  other 
liquors.'^  During  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  robbers  who  infested  various  parts  of  his  do- 
minions,  particularly  the  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
were  hung  up  in  thb  manner  by  hundreds  wad 
thousands,  and  left  to  perish  in  the  most  dreadfiil 
manner.  Even  yet,  the  boring  of  the  tongue, 
and  the  cutting  of  it  out,  are  practised  in  this 
country  as  an  inferior  species  of  punishment. 
Such  cruel  punishmento,  publicly  inflicted,  can 
have  no  other  tendency  than  to  demoralize  the 
minds  of  the  populace,  to  bhrnt  their  natural  leeU 
ings,  and  to  render  criisMnsi  characters  still  more 
desperate:  and  beaoe  we  need  not  wonder  at 


•  See  Haawa7*s  **TravelB  throu^  Russia  and 
PerBla"-e»lmoo>s"  Present  State  <r*  lU  Zfattons," 
foLs.    Outkrle's  Geography,  fto. 
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what  traveQers  aflirm  respaoting  the  RiaiiaBi^ 
that  they  are  very  indifferent  as  to  life  or  death, 
and  undergo  capital  punishments  with  tmparak 
leled  apathy  and  indolence. 

Even  among  European  nations  more  civilizai 
than  the  Russians,  similar  tortures  have  been 
inflicted  upon  criminab.  The  execution  of  Da* 
mietUy  m  1767,fbr  attempting  to  assassinate  Loui* 
XY.  King  of  France,  was  accompanied  with 
tortures,  the  deecription  of  which  is  sufficient  to 
harrow  up  the  feelings  of  the  moit  caUous  mind 
— tortursa,  which  CMik)  scarcely  have  been  eK> 
oeeded  in  intensity  and  variety,  although  thej 
had  been  devised  aiid  executed  by  the  ingenuity 
of  an  infernal  fiend.  And  yet,  they  were  behekl 
with  a  certahi  degree  of  apathy  by  a  surrounding 
populace;  and  even  counsellors  and  physiciana 
ooukl  talk  together  about  the  best  mode  of  tearing 
asunder  the  limbs  of  the  wretched  victim,  with  at 
much  composure  as  if  they  had  been  dissecting  a 
dead  subject,  or  carving  a  pullet.  Even  in  Bri* 
tain,  at  no  distant  period,  similar  cruelties  were 
practised.  Those  who  are  guilty  of  high  treasoa 
are  condemned,  by  our  law,  "  to  be  hanged  on  a 
gallows  for  some  minutes ;  then  cut  down,  whiU 
yet  oHvt,  the  heart  to  be  taken  out  and  exposed 
to  view,  and  the  entrails  burned.*'  Though  th« 
most  cruel  part  of  this  sentence  has  never  been 
actually  inflicted  in  our  timet,  yet  it  is  a  di^- 
grace  to  Britons  that  such  a  statute  .shouki  still 
stand  unrepealed  in  our  penal  code.— The  pra^ 
tioe,  too,  of  tartming  supposed  criminab  for  tha 
purpose  of  extorting  a  confession  of  guilt,  was, 
till  a  late  period,  common  over  all  the  countries 
of  Europe  $  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  b  still  re> 
sorted  to,  in  several  parts  of  the  continent. 
Hence,  Baron  Bielfeld,  in  hb  "  Elements  of 
Universal  Erudition,'*  published  in  1770,  byt 
down  as  one  of  the  branches  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence, •*  Tke  different  kind$  of  tmturufor  tJm 
dmotMry  of  truth  "  Such  a  practice  is  not  only 
cruel  and  unjust,  but  absurd  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  repugnant  to  every  principle  df  reason. 
For,  as  the  Marqub  Beccarb  has  well  observed, 
**  It  b  confounding  all  relations  to  expect  that  a 
man  should  be  both  the  accuser  and  the  accused, 
and  that  pain  thomUd  be  th€t«at  of  truth ;  as  if 
truth  resided  in  the  muscles  and  fibres  of  a  wretch 
in  torture.  By  this  method,  the  robust  will  es- 
cape, and  the  feeble  be  condemned.— To  disco- 
ver truth  by  this  method,  U  a  problem  which  may 
be  better  resolved  by  a  mathematician  than  a 
judge,  and  may  be  thus  stated :  Theftrrce  of  the 
naudee  ami  the  eenaUriUty  of  the  rurvee  of  an  m- 
Mocenl^MTMa being  given^itie required tojtnd the 
degree  of  pain  neeeeeary  to  make  km  eenfeee  him^ 
eeifg;uUty  of  a  given  orimey* 

*  See  Beocarla's  "  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punish- 
ments,** p.  ss.  ss.  ThefdmowingbabHefBummarr 
or  the  principal  punishments  that  have  been  adopted 
bjr  men,  in  dUTerent  ooontrfes,  fbr  lormcattaf  and 
destroying  sack  ollMr.    CapOait     '-' ^   "* 
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THE  PHILOOOPHT  OF  RBLIOtON. 


If  «ko  c<Ri8Md  lindtf  of  Um  { 
•dhnitted,  I  niiglil  Imito  proMOuted  tliafe  UliMtm* 
tioM  to  a  much  gramtor  •UtmL  I  inigfat  Imlva 
traced  the  aperatiooB  of  maJefolenee  io  the  praetiee 
of  that  most  ibookiiig  and  abominMe  tnSffic,  the 
SioDe  TrtU-^  the  eienud  diagraee  of  individuale 
•nd  of  nations  caiKnf  theoMelTee  ewUMtd,  Thie 
ia  an  abottnation  which  haa  been  encooraged 
bj  ahnoet  OTerr  nation  m  Evrope,  and  eren  by 
the  ealj|hleiied  ■tatee  of  America.  And  at> 
though  dreat  JMtain  has  fonaaJlj  prohibited,  by 
-a  law,  the  importation  of  slaves  from  AfKca ; 
yet,  in  all  her  West  Indian  colonies,  slavery  in 
its  most  oruel  and  degrading  fbrms  still  ezista ; 
and  every  proposition,  and  every  ph«  ibr  resto^ 
ring  the  negroes  to  their  natural  libecty,  and  to 
the  rank  whloh  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  sirist- 
•Bce,  is  pertuMcioasly  resisted  by  gnUlmnm 
phinters,  who  would  spurn  at  the  IdNi  of  being 
eonsidered  as  either  infidels  or  barbarians.  They 
eren  attempt  to  deprive  these  degraded  benigs 
of  the  chance  of  ohtabing  a  happier  eiisteiice  in 
a.  Aiture  world,  by  em^vouring  to  withhold 
from  them  the  means  of  instruction,  and  by 
perseonting  their  instiucters.  '<In  Demerara 
ahme  there  are  79,000  imaM>rtal  aoob  linked  to 
aabl«  bodies,  while  there  are  but  S,50D  whites ; 
and  yet,  Tor  the  sake  of  these  three  thousand 
whites,  the  serenty-six  thousand,  with  all  their 
descendants,  are  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
way  of  sahratioa,  Ibr  no  other  purpose  than  to 
procure  a  precarious  fortune  for  a  rery  few  indi- 
viduals out  of  their  sweat  and  blood."  Is  such 
eooduct  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  benevolence, 
or  even  with  the  eooMnoa  feelings  of  humanity  f 

heading,  strangllnz,  cruciflxlan,  drowning,  burning, 
Toasltng,  hanging  by  ihe  neck,  the  arm,  or  the  leg  ; 
starving,  sawing,  exposing  to  wild  beasts,  rendins 
asunder  by  horses  drawing  opposite  ways ,  shoot- 
ing, burying  alive,  blowing  from  the  mouth  of  a  can- 
non, compulsory  deprivation  of  sleep,  rolling  on  a 
barrel  stuck  with  nails,  cutting  to  pieces,  hanelng 
by  the  ribs,  poisoning,  pressing  slowly  to  death  by 
a  weight  laid  on  the  breast:  casting  headlong  from 
a  rock,  tearing  out  the  bowels,  pull  ins?  to  pieces  with 
red  hot  pincers,  stretching  on  the  rack,  breaking  on 
the  wheel,  Impaling,  llayini;  alive,  cutting  out  the 
heart,  &c.  4c.  &c.  Punishments  short  of  death 
have  been  such  as  the  foUo vying.    Fine,  plllorj',  Im- 

{jrisonment,  compulsory  labour  at  live  ralnea,  gal- 
eys,  highways,  or  cflrroction-house ;  whipping, 
bistinadlng ;  mutilation  by  cutting  away  the  ears, 
the  nose,  the  tongue,  the  breasts  of  women,  the  foot, 
the  hand ;  squeezing  the  marrow  from  the  bones 
with  screws  or  wedpes,  cJistmtlon,  putting  out  the 
eyes;  banishment,  nmnln?the  ganntlet,  drumming, 
shaving  off  the  hair,  burning  on  the  hand  or  fore- 
head ;  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Could 
the  Ingenuity  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Toph^J  have  in. 
ventetl  punishments  more  oruel  ami  revolting  ?  Has 
any  one  of  these  modes  of  punishment  a  tendency 
to  reform  the  criminal,  and  promote  his  happiness  t 
On  the  contrary,  have  they  not  all  a  direct  tendency 
to  irritate,  to  harden,  and  to  excite  feelings  of  re- 
venge I  Nothing  sliows  the  malevolent  dispositions 
of  a  great  portion  of  the  human  rac*,  in  so  striking 
a  lleht,  as  the  prmishments  they  have  Inflicted  on 
one  another;  for  these  arc  characteristic,  not  of 
Insulated  Individuals  only,  but  of  nation*,  til  their 
collective  eapadtjr. 


I  might  h«fo  traesd  the  I 
eiple,  in  the  practice  of  a  set  ofmeaTi 
ed  ttrtdbers,  who,  by  setting  up  felse  lights,alhira 
mariners  to  destruction,  that  ihsy  amy  enrioh 
themselves  by  phmdering  the  wraehs  m  iha 
toor^tilEe  dupomtiofis  of  all  the  govenmMBta  cf 
Europe,  and  the  enormous  s«ms  which  ham 
been  expended  in  the  vroik  of  devastation,  tad 
of-homan  destruction,  while  they  have  •  refessd 
to  give  the  least  direcf  encoorageiMnt  to  phiha^ 
thropic  institutions,  and  to  the  impsovement  ti 
the  cooamunitv  in  knowledge  and  viitus  snti  ia 
that  spirit  of  tyranny,  and  thirst  fer  despoCie 
power,  whioh  have  led  them  to  crush  the  rtsJBf 
intelligenee  of  the  people,  and  toleod  adeaf  ear 
to  their  most  reasonable  demands.  For,  thesa 
is  no  government  on  this  side  of  the  Atlaaitie,  aa 
fer  as  I  know,  that  has  ever  yet  formed  aa  u^ 
alitution  for  promoting  the  objects  of  geacnd 
benevolence,  for  counteracting  the  baleful  effimls 
of  depravity  and  ignorance,  and  for  ealightcning 
the  mbds  of  the  people  in  ussfial  knowledge;  ar 
which  has  even  contributed  a  single  mite  to  e^ 
courage  such  institutions  after  they  were  set  aa 
foot  by  the  people  tfaeaaselves.  Knowledge  is 
simply  jMrmdtted  to  be  diffiised ;  it  is  never  di* 
rectly  encouraged;  its  progress  is  frequeatly 
obstructed ;  and,  in  some  insiancea,  it  ia  posi* 
tively  interdicted,  as  appears  from  the  foUowiag 
barbaroue^edict,  publiahed  in  the  year  18t6w— 
**  A  royal  Baidinian  edict  directs,  that  heaea* 
forth  no  person  ahall  loam  to  read  or  write  wha 
cannot  prove  the  possession  of  property  abova 
the  value  of  1600  livfos,  (or  aboat  601.  aterling.) 
The  quali6cation  for  a  student  is  the  possesaioa 
of  an  income  to  the  same  amount."*  Such  in 
the  firm  determination  of  many  of  the  kinga  and 
princes  of  Europe  to  bold  their  subjects  ia  aojsoi 
slavery  and  ignorance ;  and  such  is  the  deapa»' 
rate  tendency  of  proud  ambition,  that  they  will 
rather  suffer  their  thrones  to  shake  and  totter  ha> 
neath  them,  than  give  encouragement  to  liberal 
opinions,  and  to  the  general  diffusion  of  kaom- 
Iedge.^But,  instead  of  illustrating  such  topics 
in  minute  deiail,  I  shall  conclude  this  seciioa  hf 
presenting  a  few  miscellaneous  facts,  tending  Id 
corroborate  several  of  the  preceding  statesssatSi 
and  to  illustrate  the  moral  state  of  the  civilised 


The  following  statement,  extracted  froaa 
'^Neale's  Travels  through  Germany,  Pofamd, 
Moldavia,  and  Turkey,^'  exhibits  a  feint  pictura  - 
of  the  state  of  morals  In  Poland.  ^  If  ever 
there  was  a  country,"  savs  Mr.  Neale,*<whsn 
*  micht  constitutes  right,'  that  country  was  F^ 
lead,  prior  to  its  partition.*  The  most  dreadfid 
oppression,  the  most  eaBeorable  tyranny,  ihamoct 
wanton  cruelties  were  daily  aimeised  by  the  no- 
bles upon  the  unfortunate  peasants. — ^Let  us 
quote  a  few  fects;  they  #itt  speak  vohoaea.    A 
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FdUflh  pMia&t'fl  life  WIS  held  of  theMune  vahie 
with  one  of  his  horned  cattle ;  if  his  lord  slew 
biiDi  he  was  fined  only  100  Polish  floriiu,  or  2/. 
16f.  sterling.  H^  oo  the  other  haod,  a  man  of 
ignoble  birth  dared  to  raise  his  hand  against  a 
■oUeman,  death  was  the  inevitable  pun^ment. 
If  any  one  presumed  to  question  the  nobility  of  a 
magnatOi  he  was  forced  to  prove  his  assertion, 
or  suffer  4eath ;  nay,  if  a  powerful  man  chose 
to  take  a  fan^  to  the  field  of  his  humUer  neigh* 
oour,  and  to  erect  a  landoUU'k  upon  it,  and  if  that 
Uadmark  remained  for  three  days,  the  poor  man 
lost  his  possession.  The  atrocious  cruelties  that 
were  habituaHy  exercised,  are  hardly  credible. 
A  Mosalki  caused  his  hounds  to  devour  a  pea* 
sant  who  happened  to  frighten  his  horse.  A 
Radzivil  had  the  belly  of  one  of  his  subjects  rip- 
ped open,  to  thrust  his  feet  into  it,  hoping  thereby 
to  be  cured  of  a  malady  that  had  tormented  him. 
One  of  the  most  infallible  signs  of  a  degraded 
state  of  morals  in  any  country,  is  the  corrupt  ad* 
ministration  of  justice.  As  specimens  of  Polish 
justice,  Mr.  Neale  mentions  the  case  of  a  mer- 
chant of  Warsaw,  whom  it  cost  1400  ducats  to 
pn>cure  the  conviction  and  executiM  of  two  rob- 
bers who  had  plundered  him ;  and  another  case, 
■till  more  flagrant,  that  of  a  peasant  who  had 
apprehended  an  assassin,  and  who,  on  taking  him 
to  the  Staroste,  was  coolly  dismissed  with  the 
prisoner,  and  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  person 
which  he  had  brought  in  his  wagon;  because  ho 
iwd  not  ten  ducats-— the  fee  demanded  by  the 
magistrate  for  his  interference.— >"  During  the 
reign  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowsky,  -a  petty  noble 
having  refused  to  resign  to  Count  Thisenhaus 
his  small  estate,  the  Count  invited  him  to  dinner, 
as  if  desirous  of  amicably  adjusting  the  aflfair ; 
and  whilst  the  knight,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart 
at  such  unexpected  honour,  assiduously  plied  the 
bottle,  the  Count  despatched  some  hundreds  of 
peasants  with  axes,  ploughs,  and  wagons,  order- 
ing the  village,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few 
wooden  buildings,  to  be  pulfed  down,  the  mate- 
rials carried  away,  and  the  pknigh  to  be  passed 
^  over  the  ground  which  the  village  had  occupied. 
This  was  accordingly  done.  The  nobleman,  on 
his  return  home  in  the  evening,  could  find  neither 
road,  house,  nor  village.  The  master  and  his 
servant  were  alike  bewiMered,  and  knew  not 
whether  Ihey  were  dreaming  or  had  los(  the 
power  of  discrimination ;  but  their  surprise  and 
agony  were  deemed  so  truly  humorous,  that  the 
whole  court  was  delighted  with  the  joke  '.**  How 
depraved  must  be  the  state  of  moral  feeling,  when 
the  injustice  inflicted  upon  fellow-creatures,  and 
the  miseries  they  endure,  become  the  subjects  of 
merriment  and  derision  !~*<  The  morals  of  the 
people  of  Poland,"  says  Mr.  Neale,  *'  were,  and 
continue  tol>e,  nearly  at  the  k>west  point  of  de« 
basement  Female  chastity  is  a  phenomenon ; 
while  the  male  sex  are  proportionally  profligate. 
DraaksQiMss,  ghsttooy,  and  sensuality,  prevail 
21 


to  a  degree  tmknown  in  other  oouatries  in  Bu» 

rope. 

The  following  extract  fi-oro  Mr.  Howison's 
**  Foreign  Scenes  and  Travelling  Recreations," 
will  convey  some  idea  of  the  state  of  morals  in 
the  island  of  Cuba.  "  Nothing  can  be  worse,'* 
says  Mr.  H.,  **  than  the  slate  of  society  in  Ha« 
vanal  The  lower  classes  are  all  alike  dissolute 
and  unprincipled.  Assassinations  are  so  fire- 
quent  that  they  exqite  little  attention ;  and  as- 
sault and  robbery  are  matters  of  course,  when  a 
man  passes  alone  and  at  night  through  a  solitary 
quarter  of  the  town.  Several  assassinations 
take  place  in  the  streets  every  week.'*  This  de- 
praveij  and  lawless  state  of  things  may  be  ascribed 
to  three  causes :  the  inefliciency  of  the  police  ; 
the  love  of  gaming  and  dissipation  which  |m«- 
vails  among  the  lower  orders ;  and  the  facility 
with  which  absolution  of  the  groa^t  crimes  may 
be  obtained  from  the  priests.  In  fact,  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  as  it  now  exists  in  Cuba,  tends 
to  encourage  rather  than  to  check  vice.  We 
shall  suppbse,  for  example,  that  a  man  makes 
himself  master  of  100  dollars  by  robbing  or  by 
murdering  another ;  and  that  the  church  grants 
him  absolution  for  half  the  sum  thus  lawlessly 
obtained ;  it  is  evident  that  he  will  gain  £0  dol- 
lars by  the  whole  transaction,  and  think  himself 
as  innocent  as  he  was  before  he  committed  the 
crime.  No  man  need  mount  the  Havana  scaf> 
fold,  whatever  be  his  crime,  if  he  has  the  means 
of  ministering  to  the  rapacity  of  the  church,  and 
of  bribing  the  civil  authorities.  A  poor  friend- 
less criminal  is  executed  in  a  few  days  after  sen- 
tence is  pronounced  upon  him  ;  but  a  persop  of 
^wealth  uid  influence  generally  manages  to  put 
off  capital  punishment  for  a  series  of  years,  and 
at  last  get  it  commuted  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Ofthese  depraved  practices,  M^.  Hewison  states 
several  striking  examines. — Those  statements  of 
Mr.  H.  in  reference  to  the  moral  state  of  Cuba, 
I  find  corroborated  by  a  short  account  of  this  isl- 
and in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  March,  1820, 
page  120.  "  They  act  here  v^ery  fi'equently 
tluMO  sacred  mysteries  which  so  delighted  our 
good  forefathers.  I  have  witnessed  (says  the 
writer)  the  triumph  of  the  ^ue  Marian  a  tragi- 
comedy, which  closes  with  the  midden  appear- 
ance, in  the  midst  of  a  theatre,  of  a  chivalrous 
worthy,  mounted  on  a  real  horse,  shaking  at  the 
end  of  a  lance  the  bloody  head  of  an  infidel. 
This  horrid  exhibition* excited  a  titter  of  enjoy- 
ment in  all  the  spectators.  The  (adtet,  in  particu- 
lar, seemed  to  be  highly  entertained,— no  fainting 
fits,  no  nervous  attacl».  How  coukl  a  mere  fic- 
tion agonize  the  blunt  feelings  of  women,  har- 
jlened  by  the  spectacle  of  bull-fights,  and  almost 
every  day  meeting  with  the  dead  body  of  some 
hunMn  being  who  has  been  assassinated  7** 

There  is  no  situation  in  which  human  beings 
can  be  placed,  where  we  should  more  naturally 
eTpe<:t  the  manifestation  of  benevolent  afiectionii 
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tku  ID  tboteioenM  of  daagar  where  all  we  equal-  peoed  n  nodern  tniee,  wfaicih  so  ■tHUaflf  dl«b 

ly  eipoeed  to  deep  dUtreat,  and  where  the  es«  plays  the  despwate  malignity  of  human  beian  ia 

Hreise  ofsyropadiy  and  kindness  is  the  only  thing  the  midst  of  danger,  as  the  condnct  of  the  crew 

that  can  alleviate  the  anguish  of  tho  mind,  of  the  Medusa  Frigate,  while  tossmg  on  the  r^ 

When  the  prospect  of  immediate  death,  or  of  by  which  they  endeavoured  to  save  themselvesy 

|»rolonged  agonies  even  more  dreadful  than  the  after  that  vessel  had  been  shipwrecked.    The 


Simple  pain  of.dtaroluiion,  is  full  before  the 
mind,  one  should  thbk  that  ferocious  disposi- 
tions wouM  be  instantly  curbed,  and  kindly  aP> 
feetions  begin  to  appear.  Tet,  even  b  such  situ- 
ations, it  frequently  happens,  that,  feelings  of 
malevolence  and  revenge,  and  all  the  depraved 
passions,  are  most  powerfully  excited  to  action. 
The  following  faou  will  tend  to  illustrate  this  re- 
mark. Mr.  Byron  wms  shipwrecked,  in  a  vio- 
lent storm  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  A 
mouniainons  sea  broke  over  the  ship ;  she  was 
laid  on  her  bea^n  ends;  darkness  surrounded 
them ;  nothing  #as  to  be  seen  but  breakers  all 
•round ;  and  every  soul  on  board  looked  upon  the 


Medusa  was  stranded,  in  the  month  of  Jooe, 
1816,  on  the  bank  of  Arguin,  near  die  westera 
coast  of  Africa.  A  rafi  was  hastily  coftstmcted, 
which  was  but  scantily  supplied  with  provisioBs. 
There  were  five  boats,  which  contained  in  all 
about  t40  persons ;  and  upon  the  raft,  there  en- 
barked  about  160  individuals.  The  boats  poshed 
off  in  a  line,  towing  the  raft,  and  assuring  the 
people  on  bosrd  that  they  wouM  conduct  them 
safely  to  land.  They  had  not  proceeded,  however, 
abote  two  leagues  from  the  wreck,  when  the;y, 
one  by  one,  cast  off  the  tow  lines,  and  abandoned 
the  rafl  to  its  fate.  By  this  time  the  raft  had 
sunk  below  the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  depth 


present  minute  as  his  last.  «  So  terrible  was  of  three  feet  and  a  half,  and  die  people  were'so 
the  scene  of  foaming  breakers  around  us,"  says  squeezed  one  against  anodier,  that  it  was  fbuod 
Mr.  B.  **  that  one  of  the  bravest  men  we  had  impossible  to  move ;  fore  and  aft  they  were  opto 
flould  not  help  expressing  his  dismay  at  it,  saying  the  middle  in  water.  Night  at  length  came  on ; 
h  was  too  shocking  a  sight  to  bear.'*  Even  in  the  wind  fi-eshened;  the  sea  began  to  sweQ; 
this  dreadful  situation,  malignant  passions  began  ftbout  midnight  the  weather  became  very  stormj, 
to  appear^  and,  like  die  dashing  waves  around,  and  the  waves  broke  over  them  in  every  directioa. 
tv  rage  with  unbounded  violence.  No  sooner  Tossed  by  the  waves  from  one  end  to  the  oUier, 
had  the  morning  thrown  a  ray  of  light  over  the  and  sometimes  precipitated  into  the  sea ;  floatiof 
dismal  gloom,  and  a  faint  glimpse  of  land  was  between  life  and  death ;  mourning  over  their 
perceived,  than  many  of  the  crew  who,  but  a  o^'^'n  misfortunes;  certain  of  perishing,  yetcoo* 
few  minutes  before,  had -shown  the  strongest  tending  for  the  remains  of  existence  with  thai 
signs  of  despair,  and  were  on  their  knees  pray-  cruel  element  which  menaced  to  swallow  then) 
ing  for  meroy,  "  grew  extremely  riotous,  broke  up— such  was  their  situation  till  break  of  daj, 
open  every  chest  and  box  that  was  at  hand,  stove  when  a  dreadful  spectacle  presented  itself!  Ten 
in  the  heads  of  casks  of  brandy  and  wine,  and  w  twelve  unhappy  men,  having  their  extremities 
got  so  drunk  that  some  of  them  were  drowned  jammed  between  the  spars  of  die  raft,  had  perish- 
on  board,  and  lay  floating  about  the  decks  for  «d  in  that  situation,  and  olhera  had  been  swept 
iome  days  after."  After  the  greater  part,  to  the  *way  by  the  violence  of  the  waves.— All  this, 
number  of  160  persons,  had  got  to  shore—"  the  however,  was  nothing  to  the  dreadful  scene 
boatswain  and  some  of  the  people  wouW  not  which  took  place  the  following  night.  «« Al- 
leave  the  ship  so  long  as  there  was  any  liquor  to  wady,'*  says  the  narrator,  <*  was  the  moral  cha- 
begot  at;  they  fell  to  beating  every  thing  to  «wster  of  the  people  greatly  changed,  A  spirit  of 
pieces  that  came  in  their  way,  and  carrying  their  aedition  spread  from  man  to  man,  and  manifested 


utemperance  to  the  greatest  excess,  broke  open 
chests  and  cabins  for  plunder  that  could  be  of  no 
use  to  them.  So  earnest  wore  they  in  this  wan- 
tonness of  theft,  that  one  man  had  evidenUy 
been  murdered  on  account  of  some  division  of 
the  spoil,  or  for  the  sake  of  the  share  that  fell  to 


itself  by  the  most  fbrious  shouts."  Night  came 
on;  the  heavens  were  obscured  with  thick 
cbuds ;  the  wind  rose,  and  with  it  die  sea ;  th« 
waves  broke  over  them  every  moment;  numbers 
were  swept  away,  and  several  poor  wretches 
were  smothered  by  the  pressure  of  thoir  comrades. 


him,  having  all  the  marks  of  a  strangled  corpse."  Both  soldiers  and  sailors  resolved  to  sooth  their 

The  same  malignant  dispositions  weredisplayed,  hist  moments  by  drinking  to  excess ;  they  became 

in  numerous  instances,  durhig  theu-  abode  on  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reason ;  boldly  dedared  their 

.[^****<^*«  »nU  barren  Island  on  which  they  intention  of  murdering  their  officers;  and,  cut* 

had  been  thrown,  notwithstanding  the  hunger,  ting  the  ropes  which  held  die  rafb  togeUier,  on* 

the  reins,  the  cold,   and  the  attacks  of  wild  ofthemseizing  an  axe,  actually  began  the  dread* 

beasts    to  which    they  were  all    equally  er*  ^  work.    The  officera  rushed  forward  to  qoefl 

po^'*  the  tumult,  and  the  man  widi  the  hatchet  wms 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  occurreoce  tbathas  hap-  the  first  that  fell— thestroke  of  a  sabre  terminaU 

ed  his  existence.    One  fellow  was  detected  so* 

•See^ron's-HanatiTeof  thetiosBOflhaWaser  *?^^y  *^*"*"'8  ^  ^'*>P«»i  •^  *"«  immediaialy 

Manof  #ar.»                                             ""  thrown  overixNurd  j  oUiers  dastro^  the  sivowb 
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and  baulyanki;  and  the  nurtfdeititutoofwpportt 
immediately  fett  ob  a  oaplain  of  io&ntry,  and 
broke  his  thigh ;  be  was  inetaatly  seized  by  the 
sdldiera  and  Uirown  into  the  aea,  but  wae  saved 
by  the  opposite  party.  About  an  hour  after  mid- 
night the  insurrection  burst  forth  anew.  They 
rushed  upon  the  officers  like  desperate  men,  each 
having  aknife  or  a  sabre  in  his  hand;  and  such 
was  the  fury  of  the  assailants,  that  they  tore  their 
flesh,  and  even  their  clothes  with  their  teeth. 
There  was  no  time  tor  hesitation;  a  general 
slaughter  took  place,  and  the  raft  was  strewed  with 
dead  bodies.  On  the  return  of  day,  it  was  found 
that,  in  the  course  of  the  precedmg  night  of  hor- 
ror, tuoty-Jht  of  the  mutineers  had  perished,  and 
two  of  the  small  party  attached  to  the  officers. 
A  third  night  of  horror  approached,  distinguished 
by  the  piercinc  cries  of  those  whom  himger  and 
thirst  devoured ;  and  the  morning's  sun  showed 
them  a  dozen  unfortunate  creatores  stretched 
lifeless  on  the  raft.  The  fourth  night  was  mark- 
ed by  another  massacre.  Some  Spaniards  and 
Italians  conspired  to  throw  the  rest  into  the  sea. 
A  Spaniard  was  the  first  to  advance  with  a  dnwn 
knife ;  the  sailors  seised  him  and  throw  Kim  into 
the  sea.  The  Italian  seeing  this,  jumped  oveiw 
board ;  the  rest  were  mastered,  aad  order  was- 
restored.  But,  before  the  ship  Argus  came  to 
their  relief,  of  the  160  that  embarked  on  the  raft, 
15  unhappy  creatures  only  remained,  covered 
with  wounds  and  bruises,  ahnost  naked,  stripped 
of  their  skin,  shrivelled  with  the  rays  of  the  son, 
their  eyes  hoUow,  and  their  countenances  sa- 
vage.--Such  are  the  dreadftil  efieets  ottnaUgni^ 
tyf  which  produces  more  suflTerfaigB  and  fatal 
effects,  than  the  most  tremendoas  elements  of 
nature! 

A  certain  portion  of  the  same  spirit  was  lately 
displayed  by  several  individuals  on  board  of 
the  Kent  East  Indiaman.  In  the  midst  of  a 
most  violent  gale,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  when 
the  sea  was  running  mountains  high,  this  vessel, 
containing  about  600  persons,  took  fire,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  spirits  from  a  stoved  cask  having 
communicated  with  a  lamp-;  and  all  hopes  of 
safety  became  eitinguished,  till  the  ship  Cam- 
bria, Captain  Cooke,  hove  in  sight.  But  the 
danger  of  passing  firom  one  ship  to  the  other,  in 
boats,  in  sudi  a  tempestuous  sea,  rendered  the 
preservation  of  the  passengers  and  crew  in  a 
degree  doubtfUl.  Yet,  m  the  midst  of  the  danger, 
the  alarm'  and  the  anguish  which  accompanied 
this  tremendous  scene,  we  are  told  by  the  narra- 
tor, page  t4,  that  **  it  is  suspected  that  one  or 
two  of  those  who  perished,  must  have  sunk  un- 
der the  weight  of  their  spoils;  the  same  indivi- 
duals having  been  seen  eagerly  plundering  the 
cuddy  cabins.**  And,  a  little  afterwards,  page 
SI,  he  adds:  <<Some  time  after  the  shades  of 
night  had  enveloped  us,  I  descendedto  the  coddy 
in  quest  of  a  blanket  to  riielter  me  from  the  in- 
creasing coldi  1^  the  scene  of  desoIa'iQO  that 


there  pieeented  itijBlf  was  melancboiy  in  the  ea- 
trcoie.  The  place,  wliich  only  a  few  short  hours 
beibre  bad  been  the  seat  of  kindly  intercourse, 
and  of  social  gayety,  was  now  entirely  deserted, 
save  by  a  few  miserable  wretches,  who  were 
either  stretched  in  irrecoverable  intoxication  on 
the  floor,  or  prowlinc  about,  like  beasts  of  prey, 
in  search  of  plunder."^ 

The  following  is'  a  short  description  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Carolina, 
and  of  one  nf  the  omvssmente  of  a  people  who 
boast  of  their  liberfy  and  their  civilization,— as 
it  is  found  in  **  Morsey  American  Geography." 
*(  The  citizens  of  North  Carolina  who  are  not 
better  empbyed,  spend  their  time  in  drinking,  or 
gaming  at  cards  or  dice,  in  cock-fighting,  or 
horse-racing.  Many  of  the  interludes  are  filled 
up  with  a  boxing  match ;  and  these  matches  fi^ 
quently  beobme  memorable  by  feats  of  gouging. 
This  ddioaU  and  enlerfoinm^  diversion  is  thus 
performed :  When  two  boxers  are  worried  with 
fighting  and  bruising  each  other,  they  come,  an 
it  is  called,  to  dose  quarters ;  and  each  endea- 
vours to  twist  his  fore-fingers  in  the  ear4ocks  of 
his  antagonist.  When  these  are  fast  clenched, 
the  thumbs  are  extended  each  way  to  the  nose, 
and  the  tj/n  geritfy  twined  ovi  of  their  eoekett^ 
The  victor,  for  hit  expertness,  rteeivee  thonUt  of 
applauee  from  the  sporting  throng,  while  hie  peer 
tjfdeeeaniagomeliehMgJwdatfbrhieini^oiitme, 
In  a  country  that  pr^ends  to  any  degree  of 
dvilizatioa,  one  would  hardly  ezpeot  to  find  a 
prevailing  custom  of  putting  out  the  eyes  of  eacb 
other.  Yet  this  more  than  barbarous  ensloai  is 
prevalent  in  both  the  Carolinas,  and  in  Oeorgia 
among  the  lower  dass  of  ^people."— "  Laird, 
what  is  man  !**  In  a  savage  and  a  civiliced  state 
— 4n  infeacy  and  in  manhood— in  his  games  and 
diversions— in  tlie  instructions  by  which  he  is 
trained — ^in  the  remarks  be  makes  upon  hia 
neighbools — in  the  sports  and  amusements  i» 
which  he  indulges-^  hk  literary  pursuits  and 
hieubrations    in  his  system   of  rewards  and 

•  See  a  "Narrative  of  the  Loss  of  the  Kent  fiasC 
IndUunftn,  by  Are,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  1st  of 
March,  I9SS,  by  a  Passenger,'*  sappoted  to  be  Major 
Macgregor.— The  humanity  and  Intrepidity  display- 
ed,  amidst  the  beait-rendlng  scene  which  this  narra- 
tive descrilws— by  Captain  Cobb  of  the  Kent ;  by 
Messrs.  Thompson  FOaron,  Biacpegor,  and  the 
other  ofBceri,  and  mtay  of  the  soldiers ;  by  Captain 
Cooke  of  -the  Cambria,  his  crew,  and  the  Cornish 
mtners'lii  above  all  praise.  Thefr  benevolent  and 
heroic  conduct  at  that  alarming  crtsls,  is  flur  mors 
deserving  of  a  public  monument  being  raised  for  its 
commemoration,  than  that  of  many  of  our  military 
heroes,  in  honour  of  whom  so  many  trophies  have 
been  erected.  If  smu,  who  have  been  Instnunental  * 
In  destroying  the  lives  and  the  happiness  of  hun- 
dreds and  ofthOQsands,  have  pensions  Itestowed  on 
them,  and  are  exalted  to  posU  of  honour,  sorely 
those  who  have  exerted  ttelr  energies  in  pTeservinc 
the  lives  of  hundreds,  and  In  preventlnf  the  anguish 
or  thousands,  ought  not  to  be  sulftred  to  sink  Into 
obUvlon,  or  to  pass  unrewarded.  It  is,  I  presume, 
one  reason  among  others,  why  virtue  is  so  little 
practised, thatlt  Is  seUom  rewarded  according  to  Its 
meiit. 
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panUuiMiitft— in  bis  interoouriM  and  oontMis 
with  oooununitie*  aod  nations — in  his  conuner- 
•ial  tranMCtions— in  his  judicial  administnitioos 
—in  the  height  of  prosperitj— «nd  in  scenos  of 
danger,  and  oT  the  deepest  distress, — a  principle 
of  malignity  is  forever  operating  to  destroy  his 
cocnlbrts,  and  to  undemine  the  foundation  of  his 
happiness! 

The  above  sketches  msy  suffice,  in  the  meaO' 
time,  as  specimens  of  some  of  the  pronMnent  dis* 
puntions  of  that  portion  of  the  human  race  who 
tiave  assumed  to  theroselTes  the  character  of 
civi^ed  nathnt.  It  will  readily  be  admitted, 
hv  most  of  my  readers,  that  the  dispositions  dis- 
|Mayed  in  the  instances  I  have  selected,  are 
all  directly  repugnant  to  the  principle  of  benevo- 
lonce  recognised  in  the  divine  Isw,  and  tend  to 
HKiermine  the  happiness  of  intelligent  beings. 
—I  shall  now  conclude  with  a  very  brief  sketch 
•f  the  conduct  of  Christians,  and  of  Christian 
societies  towards  each  other,  and  of  the  leading 
traits  of  charac*jer  which  appear  in  the  religious 
worU. 


SECTION  IV. 

IfOKAL  STATE  OF  THK  PROrKSfllTO  CBmiSTIAR 
WORLD^ 

I  hare  already  endearoored  to  show,  that 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  love^  that  its  facts, 
Its  doctrines,  and  its  moral  precepts,  are  all  ca^ 
eolated  to  promote  **  peace  on  earth,"  and  to 
Ann  madkuMi  into  <ine  affectionate  and  harmtv 
niDUS  society.  This  glorious  and  happy  effect, 
in  the  first  instance,  it  actually  produced.  We 
are  told,  in  the  history  of  the  Apostlss,  that  the 
multitudes  who  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
Ihith,  by  the  powerful  sermons  delivered  by  Peter 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  had  their  malignant  pro- 
pensities subdued,  and  their  minds  ttiimated 
with  an  ardent  affection  for  each  other ;  and,  as 
*  practical  proof  of  the  operation  of  this  noble 
prmciple,  "  they  had  all  things  common,  and  sold 
their  possessions  and  goods,  and  parted  them  to 
an,  as  every  man  had  need."  During  the  early 
ages  of  Christianity,  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
same  spirit  was  maniiestMl  by  the  greater  part 
of  those  who  had  enrolled  themselves  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  re- 
proaches, and  the  severe  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  subjected  during  the  two  first  ceaturiea 
of  the  Christian  era,  a  meek  and  forgiving  dis- 
jKwition,  and  a  spirit  of  benevolence  towards 
one  another,  and  towards  all  men,  distinguished 
them  from  the  heathen  around,  and  constrained 
even  their  enemies  to  eidaim, "  Behold  how  these 
Chrtstiaos  love  one  another!" — But  no  sooner 
was  the  Christian  Church  amalgamated  with  the 
kingdoms  of  this  worid,  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tino, than  its  native  purity  began  to  be  tainted, 
and  Pagan  naxiros,  and  woridly  ambition  began 


to  be  blended  with  the  puie  praeepta  tad  tbtf  g0' 
blime  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  Many  of  its 
professed  adherents,  overlooking  the  grand  prao* 
tical  bearings  of  the  Christian  system,  began  te 
indulge  in  vain  speculations  on  its  mysterious 
doctrines ;  to  substitute  a  number  of  unmeaning 
rites  and  ceremonies  in  the  room  of  love  to  God 
and  to  man ;  and  even  to  prosecute  and  destroy 
aU  those  who  re&ised  to  submit  to  their  opinions 
and  decisions.  Pride,  and  a  desire  of  doroioa- 
tion,  usurped  the  place  of  meekness  and  humi- 
lity ;  and  the  foolish  mununeriesof  monastic  su- 
perstition, and  the  austerities  of  the  Ateelif*, 
were  substituted  in  the  room  of  (he  active  duties 
of  justice  and  benevolence.  Saints  were  deified  f 
the  power  of  the  clergy  was  augmented ;  celi- 
bacy was  eitolled;  religious  processions  were 
appointed ;  pilgrimages  were  undertaken  to  the 
tombs'  of  the  martyrs ;  monasteries  and  nunneries, 
without  number,  were  erected ;  prayers  were  o^ 
fored  up  to  ^departed  saints ;  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  recognised  as  a  species  of  inferior  deity ;  the 
sign  of  the  cross  was  venerated  as  capable  of 
sscuring  victory  b  all  kinds  of  trials  and  calami- 
ties, and  as  the  surest  defence  against  the  influ- 
ence of  malignant  spirits ;  the  bishops  aspired 
after  wealth,  magnificence,  and  splendour ;  errom 
in  religion  were  punished  with  civil  penalties  and 
bodily  tortures ;  and  the  most  vi<dent  dispute* 
and  contentions  convulsed  every  section  of  thft 
Christian  world ;  while  the  mikl  and  beneficeni 
virtues  of  the  ri^igion  of  Jesps  were  either  din- 
carded,  or  thrown  into  the  shade. 

Of  these,  and  similar  dispositions  and  prao- 
tices,  details  might  be  exhibited  which  wouki 
fill  many  volumes,  and  which  wonld  can7  con- 
viction to  every  impartial  mind,  that  the  true 
glory  of  Christianity  was  sadly  tarnished  and  ob- 
acured,  and  its  heavenly  spirit  almost  exthiguisb- 
ed  amidst  the  mass  of  superstitious  observances, 
of  vain  speculations,  anid  of  angry  feuds  and 
contentions.  MiUot,  when  adverting  to  the  stato 
of  the  Church  in  the  days  of  Constantino  and 
the  succeeding  emperors,  justly  remarks :  **  The 
disciplss  of  Christ  were  inspired  wirii  mutual 
feuds,  still  more  implacable  sjid  destructive  tbaa 
the  factiMis  which  were  formed  for  or  against 
different  emperors.  The  spirit  of  contention 
condemned  by  St.  Paul  became  almost  universal. 
New  sects  sprung  up  incessantly,  and  combated 
each  other.  Eadi  boasted  its  apostles,  gave  it« 
sophisms  for  .divine  oracles,  pretendettto  be  the 
defXMitory  of  ^  ^th,  and  used  every  effort  to 
draw  the  multitude  to  its  standard.  The  church 
was  filled  with  discord ;  bishops  anathematized 
bishops ;  violence  was  called  in  to  the  aid  of  ar- 
gument, and  the  foUy  of  princes  fanned  the  flame 
which  spread  with  so  destructive  rage.  They 
played  the  theologists,  attempted  to  command 
opinions,  and  punished  those  whom  they  could 
not  convince.  The  hiws  against  idolaters  were 
ioooeitended  to  heretics;  hot  what  one  < 
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pvosoribcd  •■  Mn^eal,  was  to  mmUmt  •oood 
dooirine.  What  wu  the  coiwequoaee  7  The 
clMf7,  whose  tafluaiioo  was  already  graat  at 
cdurt,  and  bUR  freater  ameof  the  people,  begaa 
to  withdraw  from  the  aovereiga  aathoritj  that 
respect  which  religion  inspires.  The  popular 
ferments  being  heightened  bj  the  animosity  <£ 
the  olergy,  prince,  country,  law,  and  duty,  were 
no  longer  regarded.  Men  were  Arians,  Dona- 
tists,  Prisoillianists,  Nestoriaos,  Eotychians, 
MonothdttoB,  Ikc.,  but  no  ktoger  citizens;  or 
rather,  every  man  became  the  mortal  enemy  of 
those  citizens  whose  opinions  he  condenmed.'^ 
This  nnheard-of  madness,  for  irreconcilable  quar-> 
rels  on  subjects  that  ought  to  ha,Te  been  referred 
to  the  judgment  ofthe  Church,  nsiwr  abated  amtdai 
tht  mod  dread^  diBoaUn.  Every  sect  formed 
a  different  party  in  the  stale,  and  their  mntual 
animosities  conspired  to  sap  its  foundations.*** 

At  the  period  to  which  these  observations  re- 
fer, it  appears  that  two  erroneous  maxims  gen^ 
rally  prevailed,  whioh  tended  to  undermine  the 
moral  system  of  revelation,  and  which  were  pro- 
doctive  of  almost  all  the  tumults,  raawaeres,  and 
disasters,  which  distinguished  that  era  of  the 
Ohriatian  chureh.  These  were,  1.  That  reli- 
gion  consists  chiefly  in  the  belief  of  certain  ab- 
stract and  incomprehensible  dogmas,  and  in  the 
performance  of  a  multitude  of  external  rites  and 
ceremonies :  and,  t.  That  all  heresies  or  diffeiw 
ences  of  opinion  on  religious  points,  ought  to  be 
extirpated  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  civil  power. 
Than  such  maxims,  nothing  can  be  more  repug- 
nant to  reason,  more  subversive  of  genuine  mo- 
rality, or  more  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  and 
genius  of  the  Christian  religion.  And  yet,  to 
this  very  hour,  they  are  recognised  and  at^ 
upon  by  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  Christian 
world,  notwithstanding  the  melancholy  examples 
which  history  has  furnished  of  their  futility,  and 
their  pernicious  tendency.— The  narrow  limits 
to  which  I  am  oon6ned  will  permit  me  to  state 
■only  two  or  three  instances  in  reference  to  the 
period  to  which  I  allude. 

Theodosius,  one  of  the  emperors,  who  com- 
menced hw  reign  in  the  year  S79,  and  who  re- 
ceived baptism  during  a  dangerous  distemper,  in 
the  second  year  of  it,  professed  great  zeal  in  &- 
Tour  of  religion.  By  a  law  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Constantinople,  he  enacted,  "  ThataH 
subjects  shall  profess  the  catholic  faith  with  re- 
gard to  the  articles  of  the  Trinity ;  and  that  they 
who  do  not  conform  shall  ignominiously  be  called 
heretics,  until  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of 
God  and  our  own,  according  as  it  shall  please 
D'rvine  providence  to  inspire  us."  He  declared 
apostates  and  Manicheans  incapable  of  making  a 
win,  or  reoeiving  any  legacy ;  and  having  pro- 
nounced them  worthy  of  death,  the  people  thought 
they  had  a  right  to  kill  them  as  proscribed  per- 
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eons.  He  enacted  a  law,  condemning  to  th« 
flames  oowsifu  gtmum  who  married  without  a 
special  license  from  the  emperor.  He  estahliih- 
'ed  mfiositors  for  the  discovery  of  heretics.  He 
drove  the  Manicheans^  from  Rome  as  infiunoos 
persons,  and,  on  their  death,  ordered  ibeir  goods 
to  be  distributed  among  the  people.  Yet,  with 
all  thb  religioiM  zeal,  he,  on  one  occasion,  gave 
orden  for  a  universal  massacre  at  Thessalonica, 
because  some  persons  of  distinction  had  been 
killed  in  a  sedition  at  the  time  ofthe  races.  The 
Inhabitants  ware  caused  to  as8enri>le  in  the  ctrcns, 
tinder  the  pretence  of  an  exhibition  of  gsmesi 
and  sUmghtered  without  distinction  of  age% 
Seven  thousand,  according  to  some,  and  fiftMB 
thousand  according  to  others,  the  greatest  part 
onquestionably  innooent,  were  thus  saorifioed  ts 
atrocious  revenge.f  Leo,  another  eroperor» 
<*  commanded  every  person  to  be  baptized,  undsr 
pain  of  banishmsnt,  and  made  it  capital  to  relapse 
into  idolatry,  after  the  performance  of  the  osr^ 
HKHiy ;"  just  as  if  Christians  oouU  be  made  by 
a  foroed  baptism,  or  by  a  law  of  the  state.  Such 
edicts  clearly  showed,  that,  whatever  zeal  prii^ 
oes  or  the  clergy  might  manifest  in  favour  of  the 
Christian  religion,  they  were  grossly  ignorant  of 
its  true  spirit,  and  of  the  means  by  which  its 
benevolent  objects  were  to  be  accomplished. 

As  a  spectraen  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
edicu  were  sometimes  carried  into  efl^,  the 
following  instance  may  be  stated.  Hypatia, 
daughter  of  thercelebrated  Geometrician,  Theon 
of  Alexandria,  exceeded  her  father  in  learning,  and 
gave  public  lectures  in  Philosophy,  with  th^ 
greatest  applause  ;  nor  was  she  less  admirable 
nr  the  purity  of  her  virtue,  joined  to  an  uncom* 
mon  beauty,  and  ewtry  accomplishment  that 
could  adorn  human  nature.  But  this  exoeUent 
woman,  hwmua  tfts  isos  a  Pagtm,  trusted  by  the 
magistrates  and  tuspeded  to  be  active  against 
St.  Cyril,  the  bishop,  became  an  object  of  dotee- 
tation  to  the  Chriadan  multitude.  A  set  of 
monks  and  desperadoes,  headed  by  a  priest,  sei>* 
ed  herin  the  open  street,  hurried  her  into  a 
church,  where  they  stripped  her  naked,  tore  her 
body  with  whips,  cut  her  in  pieces,  and  publidy 
burned  her  mangled  limbs  in  the  market  place.l 
St.  Cyril,  who  was  suspected  of  having  fomented  - 
this  tragedy,  Jisd  previously  attacked  the  syna- 
gogues, and  driven  out  the  Jews ;  their  goods 
were  pillaged,  and  several  persons  perished  in  the 
tumult.  Such  conduct  plainly  demonstrates  the 
tendency  of  the  human  mind,  in  every  situation, 
to  abuse  power  and  authority,  for  the  purposes  of 
persecution  and  revenge;  uid  shows  us  what 
frJse  ideas  the  Christians  of  that  period  roost 
have  entertained  of  the  God  of  Merey ;  and  how 

*  The  dlRtin^alsbtn^  eharacteristlc  of  the  Maoi- 
ehesns  was,  their  recognising  the  doctrine  of  two 
independent  and  eternal  principles,  the  one  the  an- 
thor  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  author  of  all  evfl. 

t  Mtllot's  Ancient  History,  toU  11. 

%  MlUot's  Ancient  Rlst.  vol.  U. 
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•oon  thsy  bad  fergoUan  the  ■oflToriiigi  which  their 
fiubers  had  to  lately  endured,  under  the  reign  of 
the  heathen  emperon. 
About  this  period,  loo,  yain  tpeculationa  about 
"nhetmse  and  inoonpreheMible  aiiblectB,  oocupi- 
ed  the  attention  of  theologians,  and  engendered 
religious  quarrels  and  disputes,  which  burst  asan- 
der  the  bonds  ofaffeetion  and  eoncord.  A  play 
ef  words  and  rain  subtleties,  were  substttoted  in 
place  of  dear  conceptions  and  substantial  know- 
ledge, which,  instead,  of  directing  the  faculties 
•f  Uie  horoan  nund  to  their  proper  objects,  tend- 
ed enly  to  darken  the  light  of  rsassn,  and  to  in- 
troduce the  long  night  <^  ignorance  which  soon 
auoceeded.  It  was  a  prevailing  nndness  among 
the  Oreek  theologians,  ^rAo  were  intractable  in 
their  opinions^— and  it  is  too  much  the  case  with 
nertain  modem  dirtnea^— to  dispole  about  inoon^ 
prehensible  mysteries,  to  render  them  more  06- 
•cure  by  their  attenpts  to  eaq>lain  them,  and  per- 
petually to  revive  the  most  dangeraos  oontso- 
twn^.  The  Ariaos  reieeied  the  Divinity  of  the 
Word,  in  order  to  maintain  the  unity  of  (3od  (— 
the  Nestorians  denied  that  Mary  is  the  mother 
of  Clod,  and  gave  two  persona  to  Jesus  Christ, 
to  support  the  opinoa  of  his  having  two  natures ; 
—the  Eutychiana,  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the 
person,  oonfowMled  the  two  naturm  into  one. 
This  heresy  became  divided  into  ten  or  twelve 
hraothes ;  some  of  the  sections  maintaining  that 
Jesus  Chris)  was  merely  a  phantom,  or  appeaiw 
ance  of  flesh,  but  no  real  flerii.  The  Monoiho- 
lites  maintaiiied,  that  there  was  only  one  will  in 
Christ,  as  they  could  itot  conceive  two  free  wilb 
to  exist  in  the  same  person.  Another  sect  main- 
tained, that  the  body  of  Christ  was  uwonupHbU, 
and  that  fron^  the  moment  of  his  conception,  he 
was  incapable  of  change,  and  of  suflTering.  Thb 
chimera  Justinian  attended  to  estabii^  by  an 
edict.  He  banished  the  Patriarch  Eutycbius, 
and  several  other  prelates,  who  opposed  his  sei^ 
timents;  and  was  proceeding  to  tyrannize  over  the 
consciences  of  men  with  more  violence  than  ever, 
when  death  interposed,  and  transported  him  to 
another  scene  of  exbtence. — In  such  vain  and 
preposterous  disputes  as  these,  were  the  minds 
of  professed  Christians  occupied,  notwiihstlnd- 
iog  the  perils  with  which  they  were  then  envi- 
roned. Councils  were  held,  to  determine  the 
orthodox  side  of  a  question;  anathemas  were 
thundered  against  those  who  refused  to  acquiesce 
in  their  decisions ;  princes  interposed  their  au- 
thority, and  the  civil  sword  was  unsheathed  to 
compel  men  to  believe  what  they  could  not  un- 
derstand;— while  the  substantial  truths  of  reli- 
gion were  overlooked,  and  its  morality  disregard- 
ed.—"  Religion,"  says  .Millot,  "inspires  us 
with  a  contempt  of  earthly  vanities,  a  detestation 
of  vice,  and  indulgence  for  the  frailties  of  our 
invincible  pativnce  in  misfbrtunea, 


imd  compassion  for  the  unhappy ;  it  inspires  m 
with  charity  and  heroic  courage ;  ind  tenda  to 


aandity  every  actkiB  in  oowioii  andlneiftf  lUr« 
How  sublime  and  oomibrtittg  the  idea  it  given  of 
the  Divinity !  What  confidence  in  his  juatice 
andiimniie mercy!  What  encouragement  ibr  tfa* 
•xeroise  of  every  virtue!  Wher*lbre,''tben,«och 
errors  and  excesses  onreligioua  pretences?  It  is 
because  heresy,  shooting  op  under  a  thousand  dif^ 
ferent  forms,  incessantly  startles  the  &ltfa  bjt^soh- 
tbnessand  sophistry,  by  which  almost  the  wholn 
energy  of  men's  minds  is  absorbed  in  tha  contest. 
Disputes  engender  hatred ;  firom  hatred  spriaga 
every  excess ;  and  virtue,  exhausted  with  wotds 
and  cabals,  kisea  her  whole  power."— Hmv 
happy  wonid  it  be,  andhow  gloriona  for  diecaase 
of  genuine  Christianity,  were  the  present  gene* 
ratioa  of  Christiana  to  profit  by  the  sad  eaqtari- 
enoeof  ihe  past! 

Am  we  advance  in  the  history  of  the  Chrlattan 
chnrch,  dvoogh  the  middle  ages,  the  prospeet 
appears  still  moredark  and  gfooniy.  The  human 
mind,  at  that  period,  appeared  to  have  kat  ita 
nsuai^nergy,  and  its  powera  of  diacriifiinatien  \ 
the  light  or  reason  seemed  aknoat  extinguisbed; 
sophisms,  and  absmditiea  of  all  kinds,  were 
greedily  swallowed;  and  superadtien  displayad 
itaelf  in  a  thousand  diversified  forms.  ^Moralitj 
was  in  a  manner  smothered  onder^  heap  of  cere- 
monies and  arbitntiy  observances,  which  aoqnir* 
ed  the  name  of  devotion.  Belies,  pilgrimagaSi 
eflrerin^,and  pious  legacies,  were  thought  capa- 
ble of  opening  the  gate  of  heaven  to  the  moat 
wicked  of  men.  The  virgin  Mary,  and  the  soob 
of  departed  saints,  were  invoked;  splendid 
churches  were  erected  to  their  honour ;  their  an- 
sistanoe  was  entreated  with  many  forvent  prayers  ; 
while  the  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ  was  thrown 
into  the  shade,  and  aKnost  disregarded.  An 
irresistible  efficacy  was  attributed  toihe  bonea  of 
martyra,  and  to  the  figure  cf  the  cross,  in  defeat- 
ing the  attempts  of  Satan,  in  removing  all  aorta 
of  calamities,  and  in  healing  the  diseases  both  of 
the  body  and  of  the  mind.  Works  of  piety  and 
benevolence  were  viewed  as  consisting  cfaiefiy  in 
building  and  embellishing  churches  aiKi  chapel* ; 
in  endowing  monasteries,*  in  hunting  after  the 
relics  of  martyrs ;  in  procuring  the  intercession  of 
saints,  by  rich  oblations ;  in  worshipping  image* ; 
in  pilgrimages  to  holy  places ;  in  voluntary  acts 
of  mortification ;  in  solitary  nnsses ;  and  in  a  - 
variety  of  similar  services,  which  could  easily  be 
reconciled  with  the  commission  <^  the  most 
abominable  crimes.  So  that  the  worship  oC*<  the 
God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,'*  was 
exchanged  for  the  worafaip  of  bones,  hair,  fivg- 
ments  <^  fingers  and  toes,  tattered  rags,  images  ef 
saints,  and  bits  of  rotten  wood,  supposed  to  be 
the  relics  of  the  cross.  The  dubbing  of  saints 
became  a  fitiitfol  source  of  frauds  and  abusen 
throughout  the' Christian  world;  lying  wondera 
were  invented,  and  fohulous  histories  compoaed, 
to  celebrate  exploits  that  were  never  performed, 
and  to  glarify  persoM  that  never  had  n  hainf } 
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•ftd  ibfotutkn  from  the  graateit  crimes  could  ea- 
lilj  be  procuredi  either  by  penance,  or  hj  money. 

The  absurd  principle,  that  Religion  conaisis  in 
mcU  of  {ncstarity,  prodoced  the  most  extraTagant 
bebarioor  in  certain  deyoCees,  and  reputed  saints. 
Thej  lived  among  the  wiid  beasts;  they  ran 
naked  through  the  lonely  deeerts,  with  a  fGrious 
asiiect,  and  with  all  the  agitations  of  madness  and 
frenzy ;  they  prolonged  their  wretched  lires,  by 
grass  and  wild  herbs ;  avoided  the  sight  and  oon- 
▼ersation  of  men,  and  remained  ahm>st  motion- 
less for  several  years,  exposed  to  the  rigour  and 
inclemency  of  the  seasons  ^-and  all  this  was  con- 
sidered as  an  acceptable  method  of  worshipping 
the  Deity,  and  of  attaining  a  share  in  his  favour.'— 
But  of  all  the  Instances  of  superstitious  frenzy, 
which  disgraced  those  times,  none  was  held  in 
higher  veneration  than  that  of  a  certain  order  of 
men,  who  obtained  the  name  of  PiUar  Mmt$, 
These  were  persons  of  a  most  singular  and  extra* 
?agant  turn  of  mind,  who  stood  motionless  on  the 
tope  of  pillars,  expressly  raised  lor  this  exercise  of 
their  patience,  and  remained  there  for  several 
years,  amidst  the  admiration  and  applause  of  a 
stupid  and  wondering  populace.  This  strange 
suporstitious  practice  began  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  oontinued  in  the  Sast  for  more  than  six 
hundred  years.— >To  the  same  principle  are  to  be 
atuibuted  the  revolting  practices  of  the  fUgd- 
kmUy  a  sect  of  bnaiics  who  chastised  themselves 
with  whips  in  public  places.  Numbers  of  per- 
sons of  this  description,  of  all  ages  and  sexes, 
made  processions,  walking  two  by  two,  with  their 
■boulders  bare,  which  th^  whipped  till  the  blood 
fan  down  in  streamlets ;  in  order  to  obtain  mercy 
from  God,  and  appease  his  indignation  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  age.  They  hekl,  among 
other  things,  that  flagellation  was  of  equal  virtue 
with  baptism,  and  the  other  sacraments  ;  that 
the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  was  to  be  obtained  by 
it,  without  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ ;  that  the 
old  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abdidicd,  and 
that  a  new  law,  enjoining  the  baptism  of  blood,  to 
be  administered  by  whipping,  was  to  be  substi- 
tuted in  its  place. 

T^e  autrmout  power  c(mf0r§d  onlhB  mmuttn 
iffroUgion  was  another  source  of  immorality  and 
of  the  greatest  excesses.  The  pope  and  the  cler- 
gy reigned  over  mankind  without  control,  and 
made  tberoselves  masters  of  almost  all  the  weakh 
of  every  country  in  Europe.  They  were  im- 
mersed in  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye  ;  and  the 
laity,  imagining  themselves  able  to  purchase  the 
pardon  of  their  sins  for  money,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  their  pastors  without  remorse.  The 
most  violent  contentions,  animosities,  and  hatred, 
reigned  among  the  different  orders  of  monks,  and 
between  the  clergy  of  all  ranks  and  degrees. 
"  Instead  of  consecrating  eodetiastical  censures 
solely  to  spiritual  purposes,  they  converted  them 
into  a  weapon  for  defending  their  privileges,  and 
supporting  their  proteosioos.    The  priesthood, 


which  was  principally  designed  to  bless,  was  most 
frequently  employed  in  ctmmg.  Exoommunioa- 
tion  was  made  the  instrument  ufdamrnng^  Instead 
ctmvmg  souls,  and  was  inflicted  according  to  the 
dictates  of  policy  or  of  revenge.**  The  great 
and  thnioble,  anid  even  kings  am]  emperors,  were 
excommunicated,  when  it  was  designed  to  rob,  or 
to  enslave  them;  and  this  invteil>le  engme, 
which  they  wieUed  with  a  powerful  and  a  sove- 
reign hand,  was  used  to  foment  dissensions  be- 
tween the  nearest  relatives,  and  to  kindle  the 
most  bloody  wars.  The  generality  of  priests  and 
monks  kept  wives  and  concubines,  without  shame 
or  scruple,  and  even  the  papal  throne  was  the 
■eatofdebancheryand  vice.  The  possessions  of 
the  church  were  eithersold  to  the  highest  bidder, 
or  turned  into  a  patrimony  for  the  bastards  of  the 
incumbents.  Marriages,  wills,  contractb,  the  fan 
terssts  of  fomities  and  of  courts,  the  state  of  the 
living  and  the  dead,  were  all  converted  into  in* 
•tnmients  for  promoting  their  credit,  and  incraa^ 
Ing  their  riches.  It  was,  therefore,  a  necessa- 
ry result  from  such  estate  of  things,  that  vices  of 
every  description  abounded,  that  morals  w^re 
ruined,  and  that  the  benevdenoe  of%the  divine 
law  was  trampled  under  foot 

The  thtologiealapootdaiiom  in  ^it^Mk  they  in* 
dulged,  corresponded  t»  the  degrading  practioea 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  and  tended  to  with- 
drawthe  nwid  fromthesubstantial  realities  both  of 
science  and  of  religion.  Sophisms  and  fitlsehoods 
were  hekl  forth  as  demonstrations.  They  at- 
tempted to  argue  after  they  had  k)st  the  rules  of 
common  sense.  The  cultivation  of  letters  was 
neglected;  eloquence  consisted  in  futile  decla- 
mations ;  and  philosophy  was  lost  in  the  abyss 
of  scholastic  and  sophistical  theology.  **  They 
attempted  to  penetrate  into  mysteries,  and  to  de- 
cide questions  which  the  limited  faculties  of  the 
human  mind  are  imable  to  comprehend  or  to 
resolve ;"  and  such  vain  speculations  they  ende^ 
voured  to  incorporate  into  the  system  of  religion, 
and  to  render  theology  a  subjeet  of  metaphysical 
refinement,  and  of  endlesf  controversy.  A  folse 
logic  was  introduced,  which  subtilized  tipon 
foerdt,  but  gave  no  idea  of  thing» ;  which  em- 
ployed itself  in  nice  and  refined  distinctions 
concerning  objects  and  operations  whidi  lie  be- 
yond the  reach  of  human  understanding,  which 
confounded  ev^  thing  by  attempting  to  analyze 
every  thing,  and  which  opened  an  arena  for  men 
of  fiery  zeal  to  kindle  the  flame  of  controversy, 
and  to  give  birth  to  numerous  heresies.  The 
following  are  a  few  instances,*  out  of  many,  which 
might  be  produced,  of  the  questions  and  contro- 
versies which  occupied  the  attemion  of  bishops 
and  seraphical  doctors,  and  gave  rise  to  forious 
contentions :— Whether  the  conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  immaculate?  Whether 
Mary  shouki  be  denominated  the  Mother  of  Ood, 
or  the  Mother  of  Christ?  Whether  the  bread 
and  wine  used  in  the  endiarist  were  digested  7 
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la  what  naanar^  toitt  of  OhrMt  opentod,  ind 
wbatker  bebadoMwUlortoo?  Whether  the 
Holj  GHioat  proceeded  front  the  Father  and  Soo, 
or  ool J  from  the  Father?  Whether  leaTeoed  or 
tBtearened  hread  oo^to  be  used  in  the  eueh*- 
rSat?  Whetheraouk  in  their  intermediate etate 
■ee  God,  or  only  the  human  nature  of  Chriai? 
Itwaa  diepaCed  between  the  Dominica na  and  the 
Franciacaaa,  fVhttktr  Ckriithad  ttn^pnperljf? 
The  Pope  proaoonced  the  negative  propoaitioo  to 
be  a  pestilential  and  blasphemoua  doctrine,  aulH 
veraiTe  of  catholic  laith.  NUuy  councils  were 
hsM  at  Constantinople,  (0  determine  what  sort  of 
light  it  was  the  disciples  saw  on  Mount  Tabor : 
it  was  solessnly  pnmounoed  to  be  the  eternal  light 
with  which  Qod  is  encircled ;  and  which  may  be 
tanned  his  energy-^  opeiation,  but  is  distinct 
6sm  his  natora  and  essence.  The  dispotea 
rssp Siting  the  real  presence  of  Christ  in  thn 
eaobartst,  led  to  this  absurd  conclusion,  which 
oasM  to  be  OMTersallj  admitted—**  That  the 

^  sobotanoa  of  the  bread  and  wine  osed  in  that 
ordinanee  is  changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood 
of  Christ;"  and  consequently,  when  a  man  eats 
what  has  (he  appearance  of  a  wafer,  he  really 
and  truly  mKs  the  body  amd  blood,  th»  totd  and 
dmiMty  ofjmu  Ckritt ;  and  when  he  afterwards 
drinks  what  has  tlie  appearance .  of  wine,  he 
drmks  the  very  same  body  and  blood,  soul  and 
divinity,  which,  perhaps,  not  a  minuts  before,  he 
had  whoify  andmtinfy  saten  /—At  the  period  to 
whioh  I  now  allude,  tfie  authtn6eily  ofm  maptet" 
ed  roUc  was  proved  by  bulls — councils  assemUed 
and  decided  upon  the  authority  of  forged  acts 
with  regard  to  the  antiqui^  qf  a  eaint,  or  the 
phioe  where  his  body  was  deposited ;  and  a  bold 
impostor  needed  only  to  open  his  mouth,  to  per^ 
suade  the  muHilude  to  believe  whatever  he 
pleased.  To  (bed  upon  animals  strsngled  or  un- 
clean, to  eat  flesh  on  Tuesday,  eggs  and  cheese 
on  Friday,  to  &st  on  Saturday,  or  to  use  uoleaveo- 
ed  bread  in  the  service  of  the  mass— were,  by 
some,  considered  AS  indispensable  duties,  and  by 
others,  as  vile  abominations.  In  short,  the  his- 
tory of  this  period  is  a  reproach  to  the  human 
underatanding ;  an  insult  ofiered  lo  the  majesty  of 

^  reason  and  of  science,  and  a  libel  on  the  benevo- 
lent Spirit  whioh  breathes  through  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  system.* 

•  As  a  strtklnc  Instance  of  the  foUy  and  irobeclUtv 
cf  the  human  nund  at  this  period,  It  may  be  noticed, 
that  in  several  churches  in  France  they  celebrated  a 
festival  In  commemoration  of  the  Vlrjrln  Mary's 
•  flight  into  Egypt,  which  waa  called  the  Fetut  nf  the 
089.  A  young  girl  richly  dressed,  with  a  child  in  her 
arms,  was  set  upon  an  ass  richly  caparisoned.  The 
ass  was  led  to  the  altar  in  solemn  procession.  High 
mass  was  said  with  great  pomp.  t%e  ass  was  tauiht 
to  kneel  at  proper  places ;  a  hymn,  no  less  ehildlsh 
than  impious,  was  sung  in  his  pnlse ;  and  when 
the  ceremony  was  ended,  the  priest,  instead  of  the 
usual  words  with  which  he  dismissed  the  people. 
Grayed  Mrse /(me*  NXm  on  OM,  and  the  people,  Instead 
of  the  usual  response,  "  We  bless  the  Lord,"  braifed 
ta  the  sama  manner.  This  rldlcolous  ceremony  was 


Nodiing  can  be  cooeetved  more  £reet)y  rapof- 
nantto  the  benevolence  which  the  religion  of 
Jesus  inculcates,  than  the  temper  and  conduct  ot 
those  who  arro^Ued  to  themaelvea  the  character 
of  being  God's  vicegerents  on  earth,  and  vrho  at- 
swned  the  supreme  direction  and  control  of  the 
Christian  church.  In  persons  who  laid  claim  to 
functions  so  sacred  and  divine,  it  might  have 
been  expected,  that  the  appearance  at  least,  of 
piety,  humility,  and  benevolence,  would  have 
been  exhibited  before  the  eyea  of  the  Christian 
world.  But  the  history  of  the  popes  and  their 
satellitea,  displays  ahnosi  every  thing  which  ia 
directly  opposed  to  such  heavenly  virtuea.  Their 
avarice,  extortion,  and  licentiousness,  became  in- 
tolerable and  excessive  almost  to  a  proverb. 
To  extend  their  power  over  the  kingdoms  of  this 
worU,  to  increase  their  wealth  and  revennea,  to 
live  in  opulence  and  splendour,  to  humble  kings, 
to  alienate  the  affections  of  their  subjects,  and 


not  a  mors  fkrclcal  entertainment:  hutanser^ds- 
eefioM,  peiformed  by  the  ministers  of  rellfflon,  ami 
by  the  authority  qf  the  cAMrdL— Robertson's  His- 
tory  of  t^harlee  V.  vol.  I.  —In  acconlanoe  with  mch 
ceremonies  were  the  Ideas  which  prevailed  of  tte 
foolish  qualMcations  requisite  to  constitute  &  good 
Christian.  **  He  is  a  good  Christian,"  says  St.  Eloy,  a 
canonized  saint  of  the  Romish  church.  **  whooomea 
freqxiently  to  church ;  who  prseenu  the  oblatioa 
oflTered  to  God  upon  the  altar :  who  doth  noi  taste  of 
the  fruits  of  bis  own  industry  until  he  has  conse- 
crated a  part  of  tbem  to  God ;  who  when  the  holy 
festivals  approach,  lives  chastely  even  with  his  own 
wife  during  several  days,  that  with  a  safe  conscien^ 
he  may  draw  near  to  the  altar  of  God ;  and  who,  in 
the  last  place,  can  repeat  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's 
prayer.  Redeem,  then,  your  souls  from  destruction, 
while  you  have  the  means  In  your  power;  oflfer  pre- 
sents and  tithes  to  churchmen ;  comoAiore  frequent- 
ly to  church :  humbly  implore  the  patronage  of  the 
saints;  for  if  you  obser>'e  these  thinss,  you  may 
come  with  security  in  the  day  of  retrimitlon  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  Kemal  Judge,  and  say,  'Give  to  us, 
O  Lord,  for  we  have  given  unto  thee.'"— Here  we  have 
an  ample  description  of  a  good  Christian,  in  whioh 
there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  love  of  God,  of 
resignation  to  his  will,  obedience  to  his  laws,  or  of 
justice,  benevolence,  or  charity  towards  men.— Us- 
ehetm'e  Church  Hietory. 

The  following  are  the  terms  In  which  Tetseland 
his  associates  describe  the  benefit  of  indvigeneee, 
ahout  the  be«^Umlng  of  the  16th  century,  a  little  be- 
fore the  era  of  the  refbrmallon.  "  If  any  man,"  said 
they,  "purchase  letters  of  Indulgence,  his  soul  mar 
rest  secure  with  respect  to  its  salvaUon.  The  souls 
confined  in  purgatory,  for  whose  redemption  Indul- 
gences are  purchase  1,  as  soon  as  the  money  tinkles 
in  the  chest,  instantly  escape  ftom  that  place  of  lor^ 
ment,  and  ascend  Into  heaven.  The  efficacy  of  In- 
dulgences were  so  great,  that  the  most  heinous  sins, 
even  If  one  should  violate  (which  was  impossible) 
the  Mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted  and  expiated 
by  them,  and  the  jierson  be  ftee  both  from  punish- 
ment and  guilt  That  this  was  the  unspeakablegift 
of  God,  to  order  to  reconcile  men  to  himself.  That 
the  cross  erected  by  the  preachers  of  indulgences, 
was  as  eflBcaeious  as  the  cross  of  Christ  itself*  Lo ! 
the  heavens  are  open,  if  you  enter  not  now,  wtim 
wlU  you  enter  t  For  twelve  pence  you  may  redeem 
the  soul  of  your  father  out  of  purgatory :  and  areyoa 
so  ungrateful  that  jrou  will  not  rescue  your  parent 
from  torment  t  if  you  had  but  one  coat,  youought  to 
strip  yourself  Instantly  ind  sell  it,  m  order  to  par 
chase  such  benefits,**  *c— Jtoftsrfton't  CAorlat  F 
voLIt 
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to  riot  lathe  lap  oflmavj  and <debtacb6r7,Meiii- 
ed  to  be  the  great  objecU  of  their  ambition.  In- 
atead  of  acting  aa  the  heralda  of  mercy,  and  the 
mintfltera  of  peace,  tbej  thundered  anathemaa 
againat  all  who  called  in  queation  theit  authority, 
khidled  the  flamea  of  dieoord  and  of  ciril  wars, 
armed  aubjede  againet  their  aorereigna,  led  forth 
hoatile  armiea  to  the  battle,  and  fiUed  Europe 
with  confusion,  derastation,  and  carnage.  In- 
atead  of  applying  the  mild  precepts  of  Christi- 
anity, and  interposing  the  authority  they  had  ao- 
quired  for  reconciling  eneroiea,  and  subduing  the 
jealousies  of  rival  monarchs,  they  delighted  to 
widen  the  breach  of  friendship,  and  to  fan  the 
flame  of  animoeity  and  discord.  Dr.  Robertson, 
when  adverting  to  the  personal  jealousies  of 
Francis  I.  and  Charlea  V .  remarks,  *<  If  it  had 
been  in  the  power  of  the  Pope  to  engage  them  in 
hostilities,  withont  rendering  Lombardy  the  the- 
atre of  war,  nothing  would  have  been  more  agree- 
able to  him  than  to  see  them  %vaste  each  other's 
strength  in  endless  quarrels."*  The  Son  of  (pan 
came  into  the  world,  not  to  dtattf^  men's  lives, 
but  to  save  them;  but,  in  such  instances,  we  be- 
hold his  pretended  vicars,  preparing  and  arrang- 
ing the  elementa  of  discord,  laying  a  train  for  the 
destruction  of  tbousanda  and  tens  of  thousands, 
and  taking  a  diabolical  delight  in  contemplating 
the  feuds,  the  massacres,  and  the  miseries  which 
their  infernal  policy  had  created.  The  decrees 
of  the  papal  throne,  instead  of  breathing  the  mild- 
ness and  benevolence  of  Jesus,  became  thunder- 
ing curses,  and  sanguinary  laws,  and  a  set  of 
fiaatie  enthusiasts,  or  a  lawless  banditti,  were 
fteoneotly  appointed  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

Not  oontented  with  the  insurrections  and  the  de> 
solations  they  had  produced  among  tSe  European 
nations,  they  planned  a»  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  massacring  the  inhabitants  of  Asia,  and 
ravaging  their  country.  Urban  II.  about  A.  D. 
1096,  travelled  firom  province  lo  province,  levying 
troops,  even  without  the  consent  of  their  princes ; 
preivchinff  up  the  doctrine  of"  destruction  to  the 
infidels ;"  and  oommanding  the  people,  in  the 
name  of  God,  to  join  in  the  Aofy  loor.  St.  Ber- 
nard ran  from  town  to  town  haranguing  the  mul- 
titude, performmg  pretended  miracles,  and  induc- 
ing all  ranks,  from  the  emperor  to  the  peasant,  lo 
enrol  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  cross. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  a  man  of  a  hideous  figure  and 
aspect,  covered  with  rags,  walking  barefooted, 
and  speaking  as  a  prophet,  inspired  the  people 
every  where  with  an  enthusiasm  similar  to  his 
own.  Thousands  of  wicked  and  abandoned  d»- 
banchees  were  thus  collected ;  bishops,  priests, 
monks,  women  and  chiklreo,  were  all  enrolled  in 
the  bo^  army.  A  plenary  abeolution  of  all  their 
sans  was  promised :  and  if  they  died  in  the  con- 
test, they  were  assured  of  a  crown  of  martyrdom 
hi  the  world  to  come.  With  hearts  buniin|  with 
Diy  and  revenge,  this  army  of  banditti,  wuhoat 
*  Robertsoi's  Charles  ▼.  vol  11. 

22. 


discipline  or  proviskm,  marched  in  wild  coBfi»- 
sion  through  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe,  and,  at 
every  step  of  their  progress,  committed  the  most 
dreadfiil  ouumges.  So  inveterate  was  their  zeal 
against  the  Jews,  wherever  they  were  found,  that 
many  of  those  unfortunate  beings,  both  men  and 
women,  murdered  their  own  diildren,  in  the 
midst  of  die  despair  to  which  they  were  driven 
by  these  infuriated  madmen ;  and  when  they  arw 
rived  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  taken  that  city  by  as- 
sault, they  suffered  none  of  the  infideb  to  escape 
the  slaughter.  Such  was  the  way  in  which  the 
successors  of  the  Apostle  Peter  displayed  their 
general  benevolence,  and  their  love  to  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men. 

The  esublishment  of  the  /n^iittdion,  is  ano- 
ther mode  in  which  the  tyranny  and  cruelty  of 
the  Romish  church  has  been  displayed.  This 
court  was  founded  in  the  Itth  century,  by  Fa- 
ther Doromio,  and  his  followers,  who  were  sent 
by  Pope  Innocent  m.  with  orders  to  excite  tho 
Catholic  princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretios. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  institutioB 
more  directly  oppoeed  to  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  humanity,  to  the  genius  of  Christianity,  and 
to  the  meeknesa  and  gentlen^  of  Christ,  than 
this  infernal  tdbunal.  The  proceedings  against 
the  unhappy  victims  of  this  oourt,  are  conducted 
with  the  greatest  secrecy.  The  person  granted 
them,  as  counsel  is  not  permitted  to  converso 
with  them,  except  in  the  presenee  of  the  Inqni* 
sitors  %  and,  when  they  communicata  the  evi* 
denoe  to  the  accused  persons,  ik»f  ttn/iJStg  tm^ 
meifrwrn  iktm  iht  namt$  9f  the  amlhan,  Tho 
prisoners  are  kept  for  a  k»g  time,  till  they  them- 
selves,  through  the  application  of  the  lorfMrt, 
torn  their  own  aoeuaers;  for  they  are  neither 
toM  their  crime,  nor  confronted  with  witoessss* 
When  there  is  no  shadow  of  proof  against  tho 
pretended  criminal,  he  is  discharged,  after  sol^ 
fiMring  the  most  cruel  tortures,  a  tedioos  and 
dreadful  impriscoment,  and  the  kw  of  the  greatest 
part. of  his  effects.  When  ho  is  convicted  and 
oondemnod,  he  is  led  in  procession,  with  other 
unfortunate  beings,  on  the  festival  of  the  .^ttlo  d!a 
y^  to  the  plaoe  of  execution.  He  is  clothed  wiih 
a  garment,  painted  with  flamss,  and  with  his 
own  figure,  surrounded  with  dogs,  serpents,  and 
devils,  all  open-mouthed,  as  if  reedy  to  devour 
him.  Such  of  the  prisoners  as  declare  that  they 
die  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of  Rome,' 
are  first  strangled,  and  then  burned  to  ashes. 
Those  who  die  b  any  other  fiiith,  are  burned 
oftot.  The  priests  tell  them,  that  they  leave 
them  to  the  devU,  who  is  standing  at  their  elbow, 
to  receive  their  souls,  and  carry  them  with  him 
into  the  flames  of  heU.  Flaming  furzes,  fhsten- 
ed  to  kMig  polos,  are  then  thrust  againrt  their 
fooee,  tin  their  fiuses  are  homed  to  a  coal,  which 
b  accompanied  with  the  kwdest  aodamations-oC 
joy,  among  the  thousands  of  spectators.  At 
last  ire  is  aot  to  the  fbno  at  the  bottooi  of  tho 
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Mike,  ovar  which  th«  crinhnlf  v  cfaaiMd  so 
high,  that  the  top  of  the  flame  aeldaoi  reaches 
higher  than  the  seat  they  sit  ob  ;  so  that  thej 
seem  to  be  roa$itd  rather  than  homed.  There 
cannot  be  a  more  lamentable  spectacle  ;  the  sai^ 
ferers  contioaally  cry  out,  while  they  are  able, 
«  Pity,  ibr  the  love  of  Qod  ;^  yet  it  is  beheld  by 
•U  sexes  and  ages,  with  transports  of  joy  and 
satis&ction ;  and  even  the  monarch,  surrounded 
by  his  courtiers,  has  sometimes  graced  the  scene 
with  his  presence,  imagining  that  he  was  per- 
forming an  act  highly  acceptable  to  the  Deity !  !* 
And  what  are  the  heinous  crimes  for  which 
such  dreadful  punishments  are  prepared  ?  Per- 
haps nothing  more  than  reading  a  book  which 
has  been  denounced  as  heretical  by  the  holy 
cffice,  such  as  ^  Raynal*s  History  of  the  Indies," 
— tfsuming  the  title  of  a  freemason— irritating 
a  priest  or  mendicant  friar — uttering  the  lan- 
guage of  freeth inhere— declaiming  against  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy— insinuating  hints  or  sus- 
picions respecting  their  amours  and  debauche- 
ries—or throwing  out  a  joke  to  the  dishonour  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,t— or,  at  most,  hokling  the 
•emimeais  of  a  Mahometan,  of  a  Jew,  or  the 
followers  of  Calvin  or  Luther.  In  the  year  1725, 
the  Inquisition  discovered  a  family  of  Moors  at 
Grenada,  peaceably  employed  in  manufacturing 
■ilks,  and  possessmg  superior  skill  in  the  exer- 
cise of  this  profession.  The  ancient  hiws,  sup* 
posed  to  have  fiJlen  into  disuse,  were  enforced 
m  all  their  rigour,  and  th«  mrtlek^  familff  wot 
hmt  ottos.t  ^n  ^  ^^  ^  ^  French  mto 
Toledo,  during  the  late  Peninsular  war,  Oeneral 
I^asaUe  visited  the  palace  of  the  Inquisttion. 
The  great  number  of  instruments  of  torture, 
especially  the  instruments  to  stretch  the  limbs, 
fad  the  drop4)aths,  which  cause  a  lingering 
death,  excited  horror,  even  hi  the  minds  of  sol- 
diers hardened  in  the  6eld  of  battle.  One  of 
Ifaese  instruments,  singular  in  its  kind  for  refined 
torture,  and  disgracefiu  to  humanity  and  religion, 
deserves  particular  description.  Inasubtena- 
neoua  vault  adjoining  to  the  audience  chamber, 
flood,  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  a  wooden  statue 
nude  by  the  hands  of  monks,  representing  the 
Virgbi  Mary.  A  gilded  glory  beamed  round  her 
head,  and  she  held  a  standard  in  her  right  hand. 
Notwithstanding  the  ample  folds  of  the  silk  gar^ 
■Mttt  which  fUl  from  her  shoulders  on  both  sides, 
it  appeared  that  she  wore  a  breastphoe ;  and, 

'  See  Ency.  Brit.  Art.  Actof/aUh,  and  InqufsUion, 
and  Bourgoing's  "  Modem  state  of  Spain,"  Vol.  L 
The  "  Instructions  for  the  office  of  the  holy  Inquisi- 
tion given  at  Tohtla  in  1561,"  maybe  seen  in  the  Ap- 
p^^ixtQ"  Peyron'8  Essays  on  Spain,*  which  forms 
the  fourth  volume  of  Bourgoing's  wont. 

•  The  Chevalier  de  St.  Gerv.iis,  was  imprisoned  in 
the  Intjulsition  on  the  following  occasion. — A  men- 
dicant having  come  to  his  chamlier,  with  a  purse, 
begged  him  to  contrihute  something  for  the  lights 
or  tapers  to  be  lighted  In  honour  of  the  Virgin,  he 
replied,  "  My  good  father,  the  Virgin  has  no  need  of 
llgho^,  she  need  only  go  to  bed  at  an  earlier  hQur." 

I  Bourgoing's  State  of  Spaia,  Vol.  I.  p.  949. 


open  a  closer  mMwinatisii,  ItwufiMmd,  that  iIm 
whole  front  of  the  body  was  oovered  with  es* 
trenely  sharp  nails,  and  small  daggers,  or  blades 
of  knives,  with  the  points  profecting  outwards. 
The  arms  and  bands  had  joints,  and  their  mo- 
tions were  directed  by  n^achinery,  placed  bebind 
the  paitition.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  Inqui- 
sition was  ordered  to  make  the  machine  ma- 
noBuvre.  As  the  statue  extended  its  arms,  and 
gradually  drew  them  back,  as  if  shewouki  afi^o- 
tionately  embrace,  and  press  some  one  to  her 
heart,  the  well-filled  knapsack  of  a  Polish  grena- 
dier supplied  fi>r  this  time  the  place  of  the  poor 
victim.  The  statue  pressed  it  closer  and  closer ; 
and  when  the  director  of  tlie  machinery  made  it 
open  its  arms  and  return  to  its  first  position,  the 
knapsack  was  pierced  two  or  three  inches  deep, 
and  remained  hanging  upon  the  nails  and  dag- 
gers of  the  murderous  instrument. 

This  mfamous  tribunal  is  said  to  have  caused, 
between  the  years  14B1  and  1759, 84,658  per- 
sons to  be  burnt  alive ;  and  between  1481  and 
1808,  to  have  sentenced  288,214  to  the  galleys, 
or  to  perpetual  imprisonmenL*  In  the  AitUt  of 
Toledo,  in  Febnuuy,  1501, 67  women  were  de- 
livered over  to  the  fiames  for  Jewish  practices. 
The  same  punwhment  was  inflicted  on  900  fe« 
males  for  being  vnlcAss,  in  the  Dntchy  of  Lor- 
raine, by  one  Inquisitor  alone.  Under  this  ao* 
eusation,  upwards  of  thirtjf  Ihoutemd  womm  have 
perished  by  the  hands  of  the  laquisition.t  Tor^ 
quemada,  that  infernal  inquisitor  of  Spaint 
brought  into  the  Inquisition,  in  the  kpace  of  14 
yesrs,  no  fewer  than  80,000  persons ;  of  whom 
6000  were  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  burned 
alive  with  the  greatest  pomp  and  exultation ;  and, 
of  that  vast  number,  there  was  perhaps  not  a 
single  person  who  was  net  more  pure  in  religion, 
as  well  as  morals,  than  their  outrageous  perse« 
cutors.l^Has  the  Deity,  then,  whom  the  Inqui- 
sition professes  to  serve,  such  a  voracious  appsdm 
for  the  blood  of  human  victims?  Has  that  be- 
nevolent Being,  who  maketh  his  sun  to  cheer  the 
habitations  of  the  tricked  as  well  as  of  the  righ- 
teous, and  whose  "  tender  mercies  are  over  all 
his  works**— commissioned  such  bloodthirsty 
monsters  to  act  as  his  ministersof  vsngeance,  and 
to  torment  and  destroy  the  rational  creatures  he 
has  formed?  The  very  thought  is  absurd  and 
btaaphemmu  in  the  highest  degrse.  All  his  be- 
neficent operations  in  creation  around  us,  and  all 
the  gracious  promises  and  deolarations  of  his 
word,  stand  directly  oppoeed  to  such  hellish  prac- 
tices, and  condemn  the  perpeUmtoraas  audaehmi 
rebels  against  the  divine  government,  and  as  nui- 
sances in  the  universe  oi  God. 

The  numerous  iUossaavf  which,  in  different 
ages,  have  taken  place,  on  aceoont  of  religious 


*  Histolre  AbrecM  de  nnqulsftien. 
t«<  The  Inquisitton  Uamasked.**    By 
Pul^Uoch. 
I  Kaim*s  Sketches,  ToL  tV. 
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oploioiit,  is  tDoUMT  reTolting  and  oMlftficholy 
trait  in  the  ehaiactor  of  the  professed  Totariee  of 
the  Chriatiaii  caora.  Of  tfaeee»  the  maMaereof 
the  ProCeBtaola  in  France  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Bartbolomow,  on  the  S4th  August,  1672,  i«aa 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  diabolical  acts  of  perfidj, 
ayustice,  and  cruelty,  which  have  stained  the 
character  of  oar  race.  Brery  thing  was  atro- 
cious and  horrible  in  this  unemmpled  conspiracy 
and  assassination ;  feelinyi  of  the  most  saor«d  na- 
ture were  annihilated ;  r^igious  zeal  was  chang- 
ed into  an  impious  frenzy  ;  and  filial  piety  de- 
generated into  sanguinary  fury.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  the  infamous  Duke  of  Guise,  the  sol- 
diers and  the  populace  en  mosss,  at  the  signal  of 
the  tolling  of  a  bell,  flew  to  arms,  seizing  erery 
weapon  that  presented  itself;  and  then  rushing  in 
crowds  to  erery  quarter  of  the  city  of  Paris,— no 
sound  was  heard  but  the  horrible  cry,  Kill  tht 
Huguenott!  Every  one  suspected  of  being  a 
Calvinist,  without  any  dbtinction  of  rank,  age, 
or  sex,  was  indiscriminately  massacrtsd.  The 
air  resounded  with  the  horrid  cries  and  blasphe- 
mous imprecations,  of  the  murderers,  the  piercing 
shrieks  of  the  wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the 
dying.  Headless  trunks  were  every  instant  pre- 
cipitated fixHn  the  windows  into  the  court-yards, 
or  the  streets ;  the  gate-ways  were  choked  up 
with  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying,  and  the 
streets  presented  a  spectacle  of  imngled  lindM, 
and  of  human  bodies,  dragged  by  their  butchers 
in  order  to  be  thrown  into  the  Seine.  Palaces, 
hotels,  and  public  buiUings,  were  reeking  with 
blood ;  the  image  of  death  and  desolation  reign- 
ed on  every  side,  and  under  the  most  hideous  ap- 
pearances ;  and  in  all  quarters,  carts  were  seen 
loaded  with  dead  bodies,  destined  to  be  cast  into 
the  river,  whose  waters  were  ibr  several  days 
sullied  by  tides  of  human  gore.  The  infuriated 
assassins,  urged  on  by  the  cry,  that  **  It  was  the 
king's  will  tiMLt  the  very  last  of  this  race  of  vi- 
pers should  be  crushed  and  killed,"  became  fu- 
rious in  the  slaughter ;  in  proof  of  which,  one 
Cruce,  a  jeweller,  displaying  his  naked  and 
bloody  arm,  vaunted  aloud,  that  he  had  cut  the 
throats  of  more  than  400  Huguenots  in  one  day. 
During  this  horrid  period,  every  species  of  the 
most  refined  cruelty  became  exhausted;  the 
weaknew  of  infancy  proved  no  impediment  to 
the  impulse  of  ferocity ;  children  of  ten  years, 
exercising  the  first  homicidal  deed,  were  seen 
committing  the  most  barbarous  acts,  and  cutting 
the  throats  of  infants  in  their  swaddling  clothes  1 
the  number  of  victims  thus  slaughtered  in  the 
city  of  Paris,  amounted  to  above  six  thousand ; 
and,  in  the  provinoes,  at  the  same  time,  there 
perished  about  sixty  thousand  souls.  And,  what 
IS  still  more  shocking,  the  news  of  this  massa- 
cre was  welcomed  at  Rome  with  the  most  lively 
transports  of  joy.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
gave  a  large  reward  to  the  courier ;  and  interro- 
gated him  upon  tha  subject,  in  a  manner  that  de- 


ttoostrated he  had beanpmioasly awareof  Ihe 
intended  catastrophe.  The  eannona  were  fired^ 
bonfires  were  kindled,  and  a  solemn  mkss  wav 
celebrated,  at  which  Pope  Gregorv  XIII.  assist* 
ed,  with  all  the  splendour  whi^si  that  court  is 
accustomed  to  display  on  events  of  the  most  gio- 
rious  and  important  consequence  !* 

The  horrid  practice  of  D^agoomngf  which 
was  used  by  Papists,  Ibr  courertUig  supposed  he- 
retics, was  another  melancholy  eumple  of  reK- 
gious  cruelty  and  frenzy.  In  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France,  his  troopers,  soUiers,  and  drai* 
goons,  entered  into  the  houses  of  the  Protestants, 
where  they  marred  and  de&oed  their  household 
Muff,  broke  their  looking-glasses,  let  their  wine 
run  about  their  cellars,  threw  about  and  trampled 
imder  foot  their  profisions,  tnmed  their  dintaif- 
rooms  into  stables  for  their  horses*  and  treated 
the  owners  with  the  highest  indignity  and  cru- 
elty. They  bound  to  posts  mothers  that  gava 
suck,  and  let  their  sucking  mfanu  lie  languishing 
in  their  sight  for  several  days  and  nights,  cry- 
ing, mourning,  and  gasping  for  life.  Some  they 
bound  before  a  great  fire,  and  after  they  were  hav 
roasted,  let  them  go.  Some  they  hung  up  by  the 
hair,  and  some  by  the  feet,  in  chimneys,  and 
smoked  them '  with  wisps  of  wet  hay  tm  they 
were  suffocated.  Women  and  maids  were  hong 
up  by  their  feet,  or  by  their  arm-pits,  and  exposed 
stark  naked  to  public  view.  Some  they  out  and 
slashed  with  knives,  and  after  stripping  thsm 
naked,  stuck  their  bodies  with  pins  and  Medles 
horn  head  to  foot ;  and,  with  red  hot  pmcers,  took 
hold  of  them  by  the  nose  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  dragged  them  about  the  rooms  till  they 
made  them  promise  to  be  CathoHetf  or  till 
the  cries  of  these  miserable  wretches,  calling 
upon  God  for  help,  induced  diem  to  let  them  go. 
If  any,  to  escape  these  barbarities,  endeavoured 
to  save  themselves  by  flight,  they  pursued  them 
into  the  fields  and  woods,  where  they  shot  at 
them,  as  if  they  had  been  wiU  beasts ;  and  pro- 
hibited them  from  departing  the  kingdom,  upon 
pabi  of  the  galleys,  the  la^,  and  perpetual  im- 
prisonment. On  such  scenes  of  desolation  and 
horror,  the  Popish  clergy  feasted  their  eyes,  and 
made  them  only  a  matter  of  laughter  and  of  sportf 
— What  a  striking  contrast  to  the  benevolence  of 
the  Deity,  whom  they  impiously  pretend  to  serve ! 
Could  a  savage  American  have  devised  mora 
barbarous  and  infernal  cruelties? 

In  the  civil  wars,  on  account  of  religion,  which 
hsppened  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17(h 
century,  above  a  million  of  men  lost  their  lives, 
and  nine  cities,  400  villages,  fOOO  churches, 
9000  monasteries,  and  10,000  houses  were  bum- 

*  See  a  late  piAUcatlon  entitled  **Heraoizsof 
Benry  the  Great,  and  of  the  Court  of  France  dnrmg 
his  reign,"  s  vols.  Svo,  in  whieh  Is  oontatned  tha. 
Aallest  description  of  this  massacre  which  has  ap* 
pearsd  In  oar  langaage. 

t  Jte  a  more  parUcalar  aeeoont  of  such  s 
ses  finoy.  Brit.  Article  Dragooning. 
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•d  or  Jeilroyed,  ^faring  tbtir  coatimiMce ;  bendoi 
th^  iMoy  thoannds  of  meo,  women,  and  chil- 
drea,  that  ware  cruelly  bulcbered :  and  150,000,000 
of  lines  were  ffpent  in  carrying  forward  these 
■laughters  and  devastations.  It  is  said  of  Louis 
XIU.  who  carried  on  tliese  wars,  by  one  of  his 
biographers  and  panegyrists,  Madame  deMotte- 
Tille  that,  *'  what  gave  him  tht  gnotaUpUamrtt 
was  his  thought  o(  drwmg  her§tie»  out  qf  the 
kmgdtm,  and  thereby  purging  the  different  reli- 
gions which  corrupt  and  infect  the  church  of 
God.V*  In  the  Netherlands  alone,  from  the 
time  ithat  the  edict  of  Charles  V.  was  promulgated 
against  the  reformers,  more  than  100,000  persons 
were  hanged,  beheaded,  boriec^  alive,  or  burned 
on  account  of  religion.  The  priiMMos  were  crowd- 
ed with  supposed  hereticr;  and  the  gibbet,  the 
■oaflbld,  and  the  stake,  filled  every  heart  with 
horror.  The  Duke  of  Alva,  and  his  bloody  tri- 
bunal, spread  universal  consternation  through 
these  provinces ;  and,  though  the  blood  of  eig^ 
•en  thousand  persons,  who,  in  five  years,  had 
been  given  up  to  the  eaecutioner  fer  heresy,  cried 
fiir  vengeance  on  this  persecutor,  and  his  adhe- 
rents, yet  they  gloried  in  their  oruelty.  Philip 
n.  in  whose  reign  these  atrocities  were  com* 
'  mitted,  hearing  one  day,  that  thirty  persons-  at 
least  had  a  little  before  been  burned  at  an  <mto 
da  fit  requested  that  a.  like  execution  micht  be 
performed  in  his  presence;  and  he  beheld  with 
joy  forty  victims  devoted  to  torments  and  to  death. 
One  of  them,  a  man  of  distinction,  requesting  a 
pardon,  **  No,"  replied  he,  coldly,  **  were  it  my 
own  son  I  would  give  him  up  to  the  flames,  if  be 
obstinately  persisted  inheresy.'f 

Even  in  our  own  iiland,  the  flames  of  religious 
persection  have  sometimes  raged  with  unrelent- 
ing fiiry.  During  two  or  three  years  of  the  short 
reign  of  ^ueeo  Mary,  it  was  computed  that  S77 
persons  were  committed  to  the  flames,  besides 
those  who  were  punished  by  fines,  confiscations, 
and  imprisonments.  Among  those  who  suffered 
by  fires  were  five  bishops,  twenty-one  clergymen, 
eight  lay  gentlemen,  and  eighty^bur  tradesmen ; 
one  hundred  husbandmen,  fif^y-five  women,  and 
four  children.  And,  a  century  and  a  half  has 
scarcely  elapsed,  since  the  Presbyterians  in 
Scotlami  were  hunted  across  moors  and  mosses, 
like  partridges  of  the  wilderness,  slaughtered  by 
bands  of  ruffian  dragoons,  and  forced  to  seek  their 
spiritual  food  in  dens,  and  roounlains,  and  forests, 
at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Hunter,  a  young  man 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  un- 
happy^ victims  to  the  zeal  for  Papacy  of  Mary 
queen  of  England.  Having  been  inadvertently 
betrayed  by  a  priest,  to  deny  the  doctrine  of 
transubstantiation,  he  absconded  to  keep  out  of 
harm*s  way.  Bonner,  that  arch-hangman  of  Po- 
pery, threatened  ruin  to  the  fother  if  he  did  not 

*  Mottevffle>s  Memoirs  of  Anne  of  Austria,  YoL  L 
p.  98. 
tMiUot*sModemHIstoi7,T0LILp.  IM. 


deliver  up  the  young  man.  Hnntar,  hearing  of 
his  fiither's  danger,  made  bis  appearance,  and 
was  burned  alive,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for 
his  filial  piety.  A  woman  of  Querasey  was 
brought  to  the  stake,  without  regard  to  her  ad« 
vanced  pregnancy,  and  she  was  delivered  in  thn 
midst  of  the  flames.  One  of  the  guards  snatched 
the  infant  firom  the  fire ;  but  the  magistrate,  who 
attended  the  execution,  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
back,  being  resolved,  he  said,  that  nothing  should 
survive  which  sprung  finm  a  parent  so  obsti- 
nately hereticaL* 

What  a  dreadfiil  picture  would  it  present  of 
the  malignity  of  persons  who  have  professed  the 
religion  of  Christ,  were  we  to  oolle6l  into  ona 
point  of  view,  all  the  persecutions,  tortures^ 
burnings,  massacres,  and  horrid  cruelties,  which, 
in  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  even  in  the  Wes*  In* 
dies  and  America,  have  been  inflicted  on  con- 
scientious men  for  their  firm  adherence  to  what 
they  considered  as  the  truths  of  religion !  When 
we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  purity  of 
morals,  and  the  purity  of  foith  which  generaOj 
distinguished  the  victims  of  persecution  (  and,  on 
the  other,  the  proud  pampered  priests,  abandoned 
without  shame  to  every  species  of  wickedness, 
we  can  scarcely  find  words  sufficiently  strong  to 
express  the  indignation  and  horror  which  ansa 
in  the  mind,  when  it  views  this  strQdng  contrast, 
and  contemplates  such  scenes  of  impiety  and 
crime.  Could  a  religion,  which  breathes  peaee 
and  good  will  firom  heaven  towards  men,  be  more 
basely  misrepresented  ?  or  can  the  annals  of  oar 
race  present  a  more  striking  display  of  the  pei^ 
versity  and  depravity  of  mankmd?  To  repre- 
sent religion  as  consisting  in  the  belief  of  certain 
incomprehensible  dogmas,  and  to  attempt  to  con« 
vert  men  to  Christianity,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  benevolence,  by  fire,  and  racks,  and  tor- 
tures, is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impious  and  profane ; 
and  represents  the  Divine  Being  as  delisting  in 
the  torments  and  the  death  of  sinners,  rather  than 
that  they  should  return  and  live. — But,  without 
dwelling  longer  on  such  reflections  and  details, 
I  shall  just  present  an  example  or  two  of  the  moral 
state  of  Roman  Catholic  countries,  as  a  speci- 
inen  of  the  effects  to  which  their 'system  of  reli- 
^on  naturally  leads. 

"  By  their  firuits  shall  ye  know  them,"  says 
our  Saviour.  Wherever  religion  is  vievred  as 
consisting  chiefly  in  the  observance  of  a  number 
of  absurd  and  unmeaning  ceremonies,  it  is  natural 
to  expect  that  the  pure  morality  of  the  Bible  will 
seldom  be  exemplified  in  human  conduct.  This 
is  strikingly  the  case  in  those  countries,  both  m 
Europe  and  America,  where  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion reigns  triumphant.— Mr.  Howison,  whose 
work,  entitled  "Forei^  Scenes,"  I  fixinerly  quot- 
ed, when  speaking  of  the  prieotlMod  in  tbekfauid 
of  Cuba,  says,  <<  The  number  of  priests  in  Hn- 
▼ana  exceeds  four  hundred.  With  afow  eice^ 
•Kalm*s  Sketches,  VOL  fr. 
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lioM,  they  adther  dtmim  normioy  the  reeptet 
of  tfaie  eoomuaitj.  However,  no  one  <kree 
openlj  to  ipeak  ngunet  theoi.  In  He?«iit,  the 
chureh  ii  nearly  oonipoteot,  and  every  man  feeb 
himteif  under  its  imiMdiate  jtirtedtotion.  Most 
people,  therefore,  attend  mum  refuUriy,  make 
confession,  uncover,  when  passing  a  religious 
establishmeat  of  any  kind,  anil  stand  still  in  the 
streets,  or  stop  their  volantos,  the  roooient  the 
vespei^bdl  begins  ringing.  But  they' go  no 
further;  and  the  priesu  do  not  seem  at  all 
anzioQs  that  the  practice  of  such  individuals 
should  oerrespocid  to  their  profession.  The 
priests  shew,  by  their  external  appearance,  that 
they  do  notpractice  those  austerities  which  are 
generally  believed  to  be  necessary  oonoomitants 
et  a  monastic  life.  The  sensual  and  unmeaning 
countenances   that    encircle    the  altars  of  the 


pleasure  of  the  shepherds :  for  her  die  tsoldea 
lever  is  the  lever  of  Archimedes.  The  fltvoon 
of  the  chureh  are  only  showered  on  those  wh» 
pay ;  with  money  we  may  purchase  the  right  t» 
commit  perjury  and  murder,  and  be  the  greatest 
vilUins  at  so  much  per  crime ;  according  to  th« 
&mous  Tariff  printed  at  Rome,  entitled,  <*  TazM 
of  the  Apoetolic  Chancery."* 

M.  Jouy,  in  his  late  publication,  **  The  Hev- 
mit  in  Italy,*' -presents  the  following  picture  of 
the  religion  aiid  the  practioal  morality  of  thn 
Tuscans.  The  greediness  aftor  pro6t  is  sach« 
among  the  lower  classes  of  shop-keepers,  that 
they  lululterste  their  merchandise  so  much  as  to 
render  it  ahnost  intolerable.  Milk,  cheeee,  and 
batter,  are  always  in  peril  under  the  hands  of  a 
Ploreniiae  shop-keeper.  It  is  impossible  to  meat 
with  good  batter,  except  at  the  dairies.    The' 


churches,  and  the  levity  and  indifference  with     grocers  are  not  exempt  from  the  imputation  of  thss« 


which  the  most  sacred  partsof  the  service  are  har< 
ried  throufb,  would  shock  and  surprise  a  Protest- 
ant, were  he  to  attend  mass  with  the  expectation 
of  6iiding  the  monks,  those  solemn  and  awe-inspiiw 
ing  persons,  which  people,  who  have  never  visit- 
ed Catholic  countries,  oflen  imagine  them  to  be. 
The  following  extract,  from  a  late  writer,  ex- 
hibits a  specimen  oT  the  religion  and  of  the 
moral  feelings  of  the  Nbapolitaits.    ^  When 


illicit  mixtures,  and  adulterations  of  their  goods.  I 
bought,  from  one  of  them,  some  brown  sugar, 
wbich  would  not  dissohre  in  the  mouth ;  and,  oa 
examination,  I  found,  that  nearly  one  third  part 
consisted  of  powdered  oMrble,  which  had  bees 
mixed  up  with  it  Tet  they  are  excessively 
punctual  in  the  outward  ceremonies  of  religion ; 
and  whenever  they  remove  from  one  place  t* 
another,  a  large  cross,  or  a  madonna,  is  alway* 


Vesuvius  thunders  aknid,  or  when  an  earthquake  stock  up  at  full  length  in  the^cart." 
tbreatena  them  with  destruction — when  fiery 
streams  vomited  from  the  roaring  mouth  of  the 
volcano  roU  on,  carrying  desokuion  over  the 
plains  below— when  the  air  is  darkened  by  douds 
of  smoke,  and  showers  of  ashes,  the  Neapolitans 
win  fall  on  their  kneee,  fiwt,  do  penance,  and 
ioUow  the  processions  barefooted ;  but  as  sooa 
as  the  roar  has  cessed,  the  flame  bss  disappear- 
ed, and  the  atmosphere  has  recovered  its  wonted 
serenity,  they  return  to  their  usual  mode  of  life, 
they  sink  again  to  their  former  level,  and  the 
tinkling  sounds  of  the  tumburella  call  them  again 
to  the  lascivious  dance  of  the  tarentella.*'* — As 
an  evidence  of  the  litigious  dispositions  of  the 
Neapolitans,  the  same  author  informs  us, "  That 
there  is  scarcely  a  landholder  but  has  two  or 
three  causes  pending  before  the  courts— that  a 
Uwyer,  and  a  suit,  are  indispensable  appendages 
of  property ;— and  that  some  of  the  principal 
ftmilies  have  suits  which  have  been  carried  on 
for  a  century,  and  for  which  a  certain  sum  u 
yearly  appropriated,  although  the  business 
never  advances ;  and,  at  last  the  oxpenses  swal- 
low up  the  whole  capital." — "  The  iafiniie  num- 
ber of  churches,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  is  one  of 
tiie  most  efficient  causee  of  the  decline  of  the 
religion  of  Rome,  whose  maxims  and  practice 
are  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  Gkwpel. 
The  Qospel  is  the  friend  of  the  people,  the  con- 
soler of  the  poor.  The  religion  of  Rome,  on  the 
contrary,  ooosidera  all  nations  as  great  flocks, 
made  to  be  shorn  or  eaten  according  to  the  gooa 
•  TieasMaz*s  **  Italy  In  the  mh  cantmy.**  lati. 


In  a  conversation  which  Bonaparte  had  with 
his  friends  at  St.  Helena,  on  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, as  related  by  Las  Casas,  in  his  Joumal, 
he  said,  among  many  other  things,  "  *  How  is  it 
possible  that  conviction  can  6nd  its  way  to  our 
hearts,  when  we  hear  the  absurd  language,  and 
witness  the  acts  of  inkiuity  of  the  greatest  num* 
ber  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  preach  to 
us  ?  I  am  surrounded  with  priests,  who  preach 
incessantly  that  their  reign  is  not  air  this  world, 
and  yet  they  lay  hands  upon  every  thing  they 
can  geu  The  Pope  is  the  head  of  that  religioa 
from  heaven,  and  he  thinks  only  of  this  wwkl,' 
&c.  The  Emperor  ended  the  conversation,  by 
desiring  my  son  to  bring  him  the  New  Testa^ 
ment,  imd  taking  it  frxm  the  beginning,  he  read 
as  ^  as  the  conclusion-of  the  speech  of  Jesus 
on  the  mountain.  He  expressed  himself  struck 
with  the  highest  admiration  at  the  purity,  the 
sublimity,  ih%  beauty  of  the  morality  it  contain- 
ed, and  we  all  experienced  the  saoM  feeling." 

Such  &cts  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  the 
benevolence  and  morality  which  exist  in  Roman 
Catholic  couatriea. 

MOBAL  STATE  OF  THS  PROTXSTAVT  CHURCB, 

AWD   Of   THB   Disposmoirs   OBiraBALLr 

MABirCSTBD    AMOlTn    CHKISTIAITS  IIT  OUm 
OWH  COUNTBT. 

This  Is  a  topic  which  would  admit  of  a  very 
extended  illustratioB ;  but  my  present  Ihnits  wU 

*  "  Picture  of  Modern  Rome,**  hf  M.  Ssnto  Da- 
IM4. 
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Iiemit  nw  to  do  little  nore  tbtn  timply  to  anode 
to  a  (ew  promibent  dupotitioiw  displayed  by  tbe 
different  toctjoos  oCtbe  Proteetaot  church.— > We 
have  already  seen  sone  of  the  peraicioaa  efteia 
which  Aowed  from  the  divisire  aod  cooteDtioua 
spirit  of  Christians,  under  the  reign  of  the  Clnis- 
tian  emperors,  and  during  the  middle  a^^es,  when 
ignorance  and  ioiolerance  ao  exteaaively  pre- 
vailed. 

The  preaent  sUte  of  the  GhristiaB  world 
affords  abundant  proofs  that  thia  spirit  is  &r 
firom  being  extinguished.  Christians  are  at  pre- 
sent distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  their 


HMiy  been  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  ChriatiaB  fave, 
to  the  meekness  and  genilenees  of  Christ,  and 
even  lo  common  civUity  and  decorum.  Tbe 
haughty  and  magisterial  tone  which  thedogicml 
cooCroversialisu  frequently  as8ume,^he  indi^ 
naat  sneers,  the  bitter  sarcasms,  the  maligBant 
insinuations,  the  personal  reproaches,  they  throw 
oat  against  their  opponents, — the  hmb.  and  im- 
iair  oondusions  they  charge  upon  them,— the 
general  asperity  of  their  language,— «Dd  the  bold 
aqil  anhaUowed  spirit  with  whidi  they  apply  tbe 
denunciations  of  Scripture  to  those  whom-tb^ 
«0ttsider  as  erroneous,  are  not  only  inconsistent 


opinion*  respecting— the  person  of  Christ,  aod    fwith  every  thing  that  is  amiable  and  Christian, 


the  attributes  of  which  be  is  possessed — tlie 
means  by  which  salvation  b  to  be  obtained— the 
measure  and  extent  of  divine  benevolence— the 
Government  of  the  Christian  church— and  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  ordinances  of  religion.  Hence  the  reli- 
gious world  appears  arranged  into  such  sects 
and  parties  as  the  following  ^— Arians,  Socim- 
ans,  Unitarians,  Sabellians,  Necessarians,  and 
Trinitarians  ; — Baxterians,  Antinomiaas,  Ar^ 
tnbians,  CalviniaU,  Lutherans,  8ub-lapsariaas, 
Supra-lapsarians,  Sandemanians,  Swedeoborgl- 
»os,  and  Moravians  ;-^Roman  Catbotica,  Pro- 
ieetants,Huguenota,Epi8copaliana,Pkesbyterian8, 
Independents,  Seceders,  Brownlsts,  P»d#-Bap- 
tists,  Anti-Pedo-Baptists,  Keilamites,  Meth(>- 
dists.  Jumpers,  Universal  ists,  Sabbatariana,  Mil- 
lennarians,  Destruciieoists,  Dunkers,  Shakers, 
Mystics,  Hutchinsooiana,  Muggietonians,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Joanna  Southcott,  Sc.  ^.— Most  of 
these  sectaries  |7rq/itM  their  bdirf  in  the  existence 
of  One  Eternal,  Almighty,  Wise,  Benevolent, and 
Righteous  Beiiw,  the  Creator  woA  Preserver  of 
all  things ;— in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ;^lhat  God  is  the  alone  object  of  re- 
ligious worship ; — that  Jesus  of  Naxareth  is  the 
true  Messiah,  and  the  Son  of  God ;— <<  that  he 
died  for  our  fences,  and  was  raised  again  Iw 
our  justification  ;** — that  there  is  a  future  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments ; — that  thm-e  will  be  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead ;— that  it  is  our  duty 
to  love  God  with  all  our  hearts,  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  ourselves ;— that  the  Divine  law  is 
obligatory  on  the  consciences  of  all  men ; — 
that  virtue  and  piety  wUl  be  rewarded,  and 
vice  and  immorality  punished,  in  the  worU  to 
come. 

Yet,  though  agreeing  m  these  important  arti* 
cles  of  the  Christian  system,  how  many  boiste- 
rous and  malignant  disputes  have  taken  place 
between  CalviniaU  and  Arminians,  Episcopa- 
lians, Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Metho- 
disla,  respecting  the  specidative  points  in  which 
tbey  disagree !  While  controveraiea  among  phi- 
losophers have  frequently  been  conducted  with  a 
Certain  degree  of  candour  and  politeness,  the 
temper  with  which  religious  disputants  have  en* 
.  •eihitered  the  opinions  of  eadi  other,  has  gene- 


but  tend  to  rivet  ODore  powerfblly  in  the  minds  of 
their  opponents,  those  very  opinions  which  it  was 
their  ol^ect  to  subvert.  To  gain  a  victory  ovf* 
his  adversary,  to  hoU  up  his  sentiments  to  ridi- 
cide,  to  wound  his  feelings,  and  to  bespatter  tbe 
religious  body  with  which  he  is  connected,  is 
more  frequently  the  object  of  the  disputant,  than 
tbe  promotion  of  truth,  aod  the  manifestation  of 
that  *<  character  whidi  is  the  bond  of  peiiee- 
tion."  And  what  are  some  of  the  important 
doctrines  which  frequently  rouse  such  furinnt 
seal  t  Perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  metaphysio 
cal  dogma  respecting  the  sonship  of  Christ,  abso- 
bteor  conditional  election,  the  mode  of  baptism, 
the  manner  of  sittmg  at  a  communion-t^e,  an 
mmeaaing  ceremony,  or  a  circumstantial  puncti- 
lio in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  diurcb ! 
While  tbe  peculiar  notions  of  each  party,  on  such 
topics,  are  supported  with  all  the  fiorceneaaof 
unhalk>wed  zeal,  the  grand  moral  dgects  wbidi 
Christianity  was  intended  to  accompli^  are  over- 
leoked,  and  the  law  of  meekness,  humility,  and 
love,  is  trampled  tinder  foot. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  ideas  entertain- 
ed'respecting  the  r^Ats  of  religious  disputants, 
as  assumed  by  the  disputants  themselves  >— **  The 
Controversialist,"  says  Mr.  Vaughan,  in  bis 
"  Defence  of  Calvinism,'*  **  is  a  wrestler ;  and 
is  at  full  liberty  to  do  all  he  can,  in  the  (air  and 
honest  exercise  of  his  art,  to  supplant  his  anta- 
gonist. He  must  not  only  be  dexterous  to  pot 
u  his  blow  forcibly ;  but  must  have  a  readiness 
fo  wenaoe  with  acorn,  and  lo  tmue  with  derisiea, 
if  haply  he  may,  by  these  means,  unnerve  or  un- 
man his  competitor.  I  know  not  that  he  is  under 
any  obligation  to  withhold  a  particle  of  his  akiQ 
and  strength,  whether  offensive,  or  defensive,  in 
this  truly  Spartan  conflict."  In  perfect  ao* 
oordance  with  these  maxims,  he  thus  addresses 
his  adversary: «  Why,  Sir,  I  yriUySghiyou  upon 
this  theme,  as  the  Greeks  did  for  the  recovery 
of  their  dead  Patrodos ;  as  Michael  t)ie  arch- 
angel, when,  contending  with  tbe  Devil,  he  dis» 
puted  about  the  body  of  Moses ;  as  the  fhmed 
Athenian,  who^rsipsd  hiiahp  wUk  Ma  fesll* 
when  he  bad  no  longer  a  hand  to  hold  it  by.  It 
shall  be  with  a  loss  not  less  than  Ufb,  that  t  n* 
sign  this  splendid  attestation  (Ron.  viii.  t^^ 
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SO.)  to  the  triumphal  orifiii)  procenioo,  aiidco- 
roDation,  oTfraoe  in  the  redeemed.'* 

Wo  to  religion,  when  it  meets  with  fuch 
boisterous  "  m-estlers  !**  Its  tnie  glory  will  be 
obscured,  its  beautjr  defaced,  its  interests  betray- 
ed, and  its  beneroleot  spirit  smothered,  amidst 
the  smoke  and  dust  raised  by  the  onsets  of  such 
angry  combatants.  Do  such  oontro?ersial.ists 
really  imagine,  that  "  the  wrath  of  man  worketh 
the  righteousness  of  God  V*  or,  that  Ihe  religioa 
of  Heaven  stands  in  need  of  such  warlike  arts, 
and  unhallowed  passions,  for  its  vindication  and 
defence  ?  If  it  did,  it  would  be  a  religion  un- 
worthy of  our  reception  and  support.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  mild  and  gentle  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity, to  behold  one  zealot  dipping  his  pen  in 
wormwood  and  gall,  when  he  sits  down  to  defend 
the  Religion  of  Love !  and  another,  standing  up 
.  in  a  Synod  or  Assembly,  with  eyes  sparkling 
with  indignation,  a  mouth  ibaming  with  rage, 
and  a  torrent  of  anathemas  and  abusive  epithets 
horsting  from  his  lips,  against  the  supposed  abet- 
tors of  an  erroneous  opinion!  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  imagine  that  they  are  fired  with  holy 
seat  for  the  honour  ofthe  Lord  Gbd  of  Sabaoth. 
Such  disputants  seem  not  to  he  aware,  that  they 
are  grossly  misrepresenting  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  bidding  d^ance  to  its 
most  distinguishing  principles  and  laws.— There 
are  heresies  in  oonduei,  as  well  as  heresies  in 
doctrine ;  and  of  all  heresies,  the  Conner  are  the 
most  pestilential  and  pernicious.  And  why  do  not 
Controversialists  and  Religioas  Societies  mani- 
fest as  much  seal  against  heresies  in  temper  and 
morality,  which  are  nursed  among  the  members 
of  every  church,  as  they  do  against  heresies  in 
theology  ?  If  these  heresies  were  more  partico- 
lariy  iaveftigated  and  subverted,  and  a  greater 
latitude  aUowed  (or  the  exercise  of  private  judg- 
ment, the  church  of  Qhrist  would  present  a  very 
different  moral  aspect  fitmi  what  she  has  bitherto 
done/ 

Again,  there  is  nothing  whidi  so  strikiagty 
narks  the  character  ofthe  Christian  world  in 
fsneral,  as  the  want  of  candour,  the  spirit  of 
jeatou^,  and  the  evil  surmisings  which  the  di^ 
ferent  denominatkos  of  religionists  manifest  to- 
vsards  each  other.  There  is  a  prevailing  dispo- 
titioii  in  one  religions  party  to  speak  erii  of 
another ;  and  it  appears,  in  many  instances,  to 
ftfbrd  a  high  depree  of  satisftotion,  when  one 
party  can  lay  hf  jld  of  the  inadtertenctes  of  an- 
atfaer  deoominatioo,  or  even  of  the  improdenee 
of  a  single  individual,  in  order  to  asperse  the  cb»> 
neter  of  the  whole  body,  and  to  hold  it  up  to 
gsneral  derision  and  contempt.  Episcopalians 
feok  down  with  feslings  of  soon  and  contempt  on 
Methodists  and  Dissenters;  Independents  sneer 
at  Methodists,  and  MethodisU  at  Independents  4 
Presbyterians  are  disposed  to  revile  Independ- 
•nts,  as  setf«onceited,  sanctimonious  pretenders, 
nts,  to  treat  with 


levity,  and  even  with  ridicule,  the  opinions  and 
practioes  of  Presbyterians ;  while  the  different 
classes  of  Baptists,  distinguishable  only  by  the 
slightest  shades  of  opinion,  stand  aloof  from  each 
other,  in  a  warlike  atiitude,  and  refuse  to  join 
with  oordialiiy  in  the  ordinances  of  Divine  wor- 
ship. I  have  seldom  been  in  company  with  in- 
dividuab  of  any  particular  party,  in  which  I  have 
not  found,  when  allusions  were  made  to  another 
denomination,  innuendoes  thrown  <flJt  to  their 
prejudice  ;  and  that  the  detail  of  any  error  or  im- 
perfection which  attached  to  them,  was  generally 
relished,  and  even  received  with  a  high  degree 
of  satis&ction.  Hence  it  happens,  thatthe  rules 
of  common  civility  are  every  day  violated  by  the 
different  sectaries.  If  a  perHon  belonging  to  a 
particular  denomination  be  accidently  introduced 
into  a  company  9omposed  of  persons  belonging 
to  another  religious  party,  he  is  frequently  treat- 
ed with  reserve,  and  with  a  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion,  even  although  he  may  be  viewed,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  Christian  at  bottom.  I  have 
known  individuals  of  respectable  character  and 
attainments,  who,  from  conscientious  motives, 
had  forsaken  the  denomination  to  which  they 
formerl/  bekmged,  have,  merely  on  this  account, 
been  treated  with  scorn  and  neglect,  been  banish- 
ed from  tiie  intinucies  of  social  and  fiiendly  in- 
tercourse, and  been  regarded  nearly  in  the  same 
light  as  a  Turk  or  an  infidel ;  and  that,  too,  by 
men  who  pretended  to  Uberality,  and  to  literary 
acoomplishments. 

There  is  certainly  neither  heresy  nos' ortho- 
doxy inherent  in  stone  or  lime,  in  a  chorch-pew, 
or  a  pulpit  cushions— yet  one  denomination  will 
rudely  refiise  to  another,  the  liberty  of  preadh- 
ing  in  their  place  of  worship,  wh«i  it  can  con- 
Teniently  be  spared,  although  nothing  but  the 
fundamental  doctrines  acknowledged  by  both  aro 
intended  to  be  proclaimed  ;  just  as  if  the  walb, 
the  pews,  and  the  pulpit  of  a  church,  wooki  ro» 
oeive  a  stein  of  pollution  from  the  presence  of 
another  sectery.  Even  in  diose  cases  where  the 
common  interesto  of  Christianity  are  to  be  sup- 
ported,->as  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  Missioiw 
aryj  and  other  Philanthropic  institutions,— if  the 
preacher  belongs  to  a  dissenting  body,  he  is  shut 
out  fhMn  the  spacious  churches  of  the  Establish- 
ment,  where  he  might  address  a  numerous  au* 
dienee,  and  obtein  a  huge  collection;  and  if 
obliged  to  confine  his  exertions  within  the  nar^ 
row  walb  of  any  public  hall,  or  meeting-house, 
that  he  can  procure.  We  account  it  no  more 
than  a  piece  of  common  civility,  to  accommodate 
a  neighbour  with  a  bam,  a  parlour,  or  even  a  din^ 
Ing-room,  for  die  entertainment  of  his  Abends  at  a 
weidding  or  a  fhneral;  but  such  is  the  little  progress 
that  professed  Christians  have  made  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  noble  and  generous  liberality,  that,  whe« 
we  ask  the  use  of  a  church,  or  meeting-house,  onb 
fbr  a  couple  of  hoors,  we  are  spumed  away  widi 
mdeness  and  indignation. — ^The  Christian  world 
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ii  unhappily  dirided  into  tocto  and  partioi;  and 
theae  dirisions  most  atUl  continae  (br  a  time ; 
but  what  ahould  hiiider  Christian  miniatera  of 
difftrant  parties  from,  occasionallj  at  least,  offi- 
ciating for  each  other,  in  order  to  show  to  the 
world,  that  they  entertain  no  malicnant  jealou- 
sies, and  that  they  are  united  in  the  bonds  of  a 
common  Religion  ?  Tet,  do  we  ever  behold  an 
Episcopalian  officiating  for  a  Methodist,  an  In- 
dependent preaching  in  an  Established  church, 
or  a  Baptist  leading  the  deyotional  exercises  of  a 
society  of  Presbyierians  ?  If  such  a  case  occa- 
sionally occur,  it  M  so  &r  from  being  a  metier  of 
course,  that  it  is  considered  a  phenomenon  in 
the  religioiw  worW.  Yet  all  these  different  par- 
ties recognise  the  leading  doctrines  and  duties 
exhibited  in  the  Christian  Reyelation ;  and  the 
points  in  which  they  differ  are  »*  trifles  light  as 
air,"  when  compared  with  those  important  truths 
in  which  they  all  agree.* 

Even  among  Christians  belonging  to  the  same 
religious  society  how  often  do  we  behold  a  dis- 
play of  "  bitter  envyings,**  contentious  disposi- 
tions, and  malignant  passionr!  Perhaps  a  mere 
punctilio  respecting  a  certain  mode  of  worship,  or 
a  difference  u  opinion  abont  the  choice  oYa  pas- 
tor, will  throw  the  whole  society  into  a  flame. 
Evil  passions  will  be  engendered ;  backbilings, 
whisperings,  tumults,  and  dissensions,  will  arise; 
harsh  and  unfounded  conclusions,  respecting  the 
motives  and  characters  of  individuals,  will  be 
drawn ;  alienations  of  affection  wHl  be  induced ; 
friendly  intercourse  interrupted;  an  altitude  of 
hostility  assumed ;  and  even  the  rules  of  common 
civility  violated ;— so  that  a  calm  and  impartial 
spectator  will  plainly  discern,  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  has  never  been  thoroughly  imbibed, 
and  that  they  have  aever  learned  the  apostolic 
precept,  "  to  forbear  one  another  in  love,"  how- 
ever high  pretensions  they  may  have  previously 
made  to  spirituality  of  affection  and  deportmenU 
Among  Christians  of  every  name,  we  find  dis- 
pofitioBS  and  practices  daily  prevailing,  which 

•  The  foUowing  recent  Otcts  win  lUustrate  some  of 
the  positions  contained  In  this  paragraph.— It  ap- 
peals tliat  the  minister  of  the  parish  of  Annan  haa 
been  In  the  habit  of  allowing  Dissenters  oocasioiiaUy 
to  preach  in  the  parish  church.  His  Assistant 
erooght  this  heavy  offence  befbre  a  Ial»  meetinr  of 
the  Presbytery ;  and,  by  that  body,  It  was  declared, 
that  no  Dtesenier  should,  to  ftiture,  poOute  the  said 
?"!?i^  J^®^' *'  "»«  """no  ttrae,  voted  thanks  to  the 
AssiMant,  for  his  manly  and  Uberat  cendnot  in  mak- 
ing the  comphUnt.*-FiiM(c  Prims,  April,  1884. 

"  Lately,  the  minister  of  a  parish,  a  fbw  mUes  to 
»e  westward  of  Cupar,  hearing  that,  at  the  request 
of  S(»me  of  his  parishioners,  a  sermon  was  to  be 
preached  to  them,  by  a  Dissenting  clergyman  tnm 
Copar,  and  knowing  that  the  schoolroom  was  the 
only  place  where  that  could  be  conveniently  done, 
be  called  upon  the  teacher  and  eommendeil  hlmnot 
to  allow  the  schoolroom  to  be  used  for  such  a  pur- 
??^  ^  i?  *  few  days,  a  company  of  stroDing  players 
visited  the  parish  s  whereupon  the  worthy  pastor, 
calling  on  the  soboolmastor,  ordered  the  school-room 
to  be  at  their  service,  to  perform  In.**— Dwulcs 
CmirUr,  JfrU,  imb.  --^t-w 


ere  ahogdfaer  faioDiHriataBt  wkh  the  geniv  ol 
the  religion  of  Christ,  and  directly  repugaaal 
to  its  precepts.  Slander,  dishonesty,  felyl^Mi*^ 
cheating,  swindling,  and  vexatious  Ibigatiooa, 
are  lar  from  being  unconmion  among  those  who 
profess  to  be  unitwi  in  the  bonds  of  a  commoo 
Christianity.  How  little  dependence  can  wo 
have,  in  social  and  comnrercial  transactiooa,  oa 
the  promise  or  the  declaration  of  a  a)an,  mereljr 
on  the  ground  of  his  being  aChristHin  in  profes- 
sion !  {f  writton  engagements,  and  civil  laws, 
did  not  secure  our  property,  and  the  performance 
of  promises  and  contracts,  our  reliance  on  Chria- 
tian  principle,  abstractly  considered,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  religious  world,  would  prove 
like  that  of  a  person  who  leans  upon  a  brokca 
reed.  How  few  would  fulfil  their  proroiaes 
and  engagements,  when  they  interfered  with 
their  ambitious  schemes,  and  their  pecuniary  in- 
terests! How  many  instances  of  fraudulent 
bankruptcy  happen  among  the  professors  of  reli- 
gion! And  in  cases  of  common  bankniptey,  where 
a  legal  settlement  has  been  obtained,  is  there  one 
out  of  a  hundred  that  ever  thinks  of  performing 
an  act  of  natural  justice,  in  restoring  to  his  ere- 
dilors  the  loss  the^  had  sustained,  when  he  afler* 
wards  has  it  in  his  power  ? 

Finally,  the  degree  in  which  the  spirit  of  m- 
Merance  and  jMrseevfien  still  prevaihi,  shows  » 
lamentable  deficiency  of  benevolence  and  of 
Christian  spirit  in  the  religious  world.  Notwitb- 
standing  the  unjust  and  cruel  sufferings  which 
English  Protestants  endured  fimn  Popish  priests 
and  rulers,  a  short  period  only  elapsed,  after  they 
had  risen  to  power,  befbre  they  began  in  their 
turn,  to  harass  their  Dissenting  brethren,  with 
vexations  and  cruel  proseoutioBS,  and  fines  and 
imprisonments,  till  they  were  fcrced  to  seek  6r 
sheher  in  a  distant  land.  And  no  sooner  had 
the  English  Independents  settled  in  America, 
than  they  set  on  foot  a  persecution  against  the 
duakers,  no  less  finrious  than  that  whicb  thsj 
themselves  had  suffered  in  the  country  fimm 
which  they  had  fled.  A  number  of  these  worti^ 
persons  they  threw  into  prison,  and  aeized  upon 
the  books  they  h«d  bronght  from  England,  and 
eommiued  them  to  the  flames.  In  virtue  of  a 
law  which  had  been  ande  against  heretics  m 
general,  sentence  of  banishment  waa  passed 
upon  them  all ;  and  another  law  paaished  with 
tUalhf  «  all  duakera  who  ahooU  return  into  the 
jurisdiction  after  baniabmeat  ;**  and  it  is  a  fact, 
that  fomr  persona  actually  suffered  death,  oadsr 
this  hnpolitic  and  ugust  law.*  Nor  did  tha 
Reformed  clergy  m  Scotland  lose  sight  of  tha 

*  Mor8e*s  Amexteaa  Geography.—Ttae  IWIowln« 


renoe,  the  other:— a  woman,  tobe  each  tlmesevarsbr 
whipped ,— and  the  thlid  Ume,  whether  man  or  w%> 
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Biigiilerial  authority  whteh  had  been  Ufumed 
bjr  th«  Romsh  church.  Upon  a  repreeentatioo, 
k  1646,  from  Um  conoHMkm  of  Uie  Kirk  of 
8o»liaBd,  Jcmea  BeU,  aod  Colin  Cbampbdl, 
haiBiaf  of  Glasgow,  w«re  committod  to  prison 
hy  the  Pariianont,  nwrely  for  having  said,  that 
"BorksMa  meddled  too  mach  b  civil  maOera."* 
Bvon  so  lata  aa  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
cantorj,  when  White&ekl,  Wesley,  and  other 
pious  men,  began  to  addreas  the  ignorant  villas 
gem  of  fi^and  on  the  moot  important  subjects, 
<*  a  muttitode  has  rushed  together,  shouting  and 
bawling,  raving,  and  cursing,  and  aocoompany^ 
Sng  their  ferocious  cries  and  yells  with  kiatheome 
or  dangerous  missiles,  dra^pog  or  driving  the 
preaoher  from  his  humble  stand,  forcing  him, 
and  the  ^  who  wished  to  hear  him,  tolee  for 
their  lives,  sometfanes  net  without  serious  injury 
before  they  conkl  escape.  And  theee  nvage 
lumulto  have,  in  many  cases,  been  well  undei^ 
ftood  to  be  hMtigated  by  persooi,  whoee  adva»- 
lage  of  superior  condition  in  life,  or  even  express 
vocation  to  instruct  the  people  better,  has  been 
In&mocHly  le«  in  defonoe  of  the  perpetrators, 
against  shame  or  remorse,  or  legal  puniihment 
w  the  outrage.  And  there  would  be  no  hazard 
in  aflkmiag,  that,  ainoe  Weeley  and  Whitofield 
bagan  to  conflict  with  the  heathenism  of  the 
oountry,  there  have  been  in  it  hundreds  of  in- 
atanoes  answering  in  substance  to  this  descrip- 
tion.—Tot  the  good  and  cealous  men  vdw  were 
thus  set  upon  by  a  forious  rabble  of  auny  bun- 
dreda,  the  foremost  of  whom  active  in  direct  vio- 
lence, and  the  rest  venting  theb  forocious  de- 
light, in  a  hideous  blending  of  ribaldry  and  exe- 
cration, of  joking  and  cursing,— 'were  taxed  with 
a  canting  hypocrisy,  or  a  fanatical  madness,  for 
speaking  of  the  prevailing  ignorance,  in  terms 
equivalent  to  those  of  the  prophet,  *  The  people 
are  destroyed  for  kck  of  knowledge.*  "f 

But  we  need  not  go  back  even  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  century  in  order  to  find  instances  of 
religious  intolerance  among  Protestant  commu- 
nities and  churches ;  our  own  times  unhappily 
(Umish  too  many  examples  of  a  bigoted,  intolt^ant, 
and  pemculing  spiriu  Little  more  than  two 
Tears  have  elated  since  the  Methodist  chapel 
Id  Barbadoea  was  thrown  down  and  demolished 
by  the  vuib^gtntry,  and  with  the  connivance  of 
me  public  aoihorities  of  that  slave  trafficking 
island,  and  Mr.  Shrewsbury,  a  worthy  and  re- 
spected pastor  and  missionary,  obliged  to  flee  for 
his  life.  Previous  to  this  outrage,  he  suffer- 
ed every  species  of  insult,  contumely,  and  re- 
proach. He  was  abused  as  a  villain,  and  hissed 
at  in  the  streets,  not  by  mere  rabble,  but  by  the 
great  pulgar;  by  merchants  6t>m  iheir  stores, 
and  ittdividuab  in  the  garb  of  gentlemen.  By 
such  characters  his  chapel  was  surrounded,  and 
partly  filled,  on  Sunday  the  5th  October,  1823. 


•  Kalm'f  Sketches. 

*  Foster's  "  Bssaj  on  Popular  Ignoranee.'* 
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Thin  glass  bottles  had  been  previously  prepared 
and  filled  with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  assafoetida ; 
and  all  of  a  sudden,  they  were  thrown  with 
great  violence  in  the  midst  of  the  people,  and 
one  was  aimed  at  the  head  of  the  preacher;  and 
during  the  whole  service,  stooes  were  rattling 
against  the  chapel  from  every  quarter.  On  tha 
next  Sabbath  an  immenae  coooovrse  of  people 
assembled,  **breathin|  out  threatenings  and 
alaughtnr;"  and  from  SO  to  SO  of  the  ^enlfanen. 
mob  planted  themeehrea  around  the  pulpit  appi^ 
rently  ready  for  any  mischief.  Men  wearing 
naaks,  and  having  awords  and  pistols,  came 
gaBoping  down  the  street  and  presenting  their 
pistols,  fired  them  at  the  door;  aiidit  was  origi* 
■ally  deaigned  to  have  fire  crackers  aatoag  me 
females,  to  set  their  doChes  on  fire.  At  kmgth,  oo 
Sabbath,  the  19th,  this  execrable  mob,  consisting 
of  nearly  SOO  f anlJnncn,  and  others,  again  assem- 
bled, with  hammers,  saws,  balcheta,  crows,  and 
every  other  neoeaaary  implement;  and  in  tha 
eourae  of  a  few  hours,  the  lampa,  benches,  pews, 
pulpit,  and  even  the  walls,  were  completely  de- 
molished. They  entered  the  dwelling-bouaa 
broke  the  windows  and  doors,  threw  out  the 
crockery  ware,  chopped  up  tables,  chairs,  and 
every  article  of  fiimitnre ;  tore  the  manuscripts 
of  the  preacher,  and  destroyed  alibraiy  of  mora 
than  900  voiumea.  All  this  was  done  under  tha 
light  of  the  full  moon,  in  the  presence  of  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  spectators,  without  the  least  at- 
tempt being  made  to  check  them  either  by  tha 
civil  or  military  authoritiee-— while  the  unfiirtu- 
nato  preacher,  with  his  wife  in  an  advanced  stale 
of  pregnancy,  had  to  flee  4o  a  neighbouring  island 
to  save  his  life !  Such  is  the  tolerant  and  hu- 
mane conduct  of  ^snffemen  Protestants  of  the 
nmeteenth  oentory!  gentlemen  who  wouM,  no 
doubt,  consider  it  very  unhandsome  were  they  to 
be  compared  to  Goths  and  Vandals,  or  to  the 
rude  and  barbarous  savages  of  Papua  or  New 
Holland.* 

About  the  same  period,  the  authorities  of  De- 
merara  set  on  foot  a  persecution  against  Mr. 
Smith,  Mimionary  fitwi  the  London  Society, 
under  various  pretexts :  but  his  real  crime  in  the 
eyea  of  his  persecutors,  was,  his  unwearied  zeal 
in  instructing  the  negroes  in  the  knoerledge  of 
religion.  He  was  condemned  to  death  by  a 
conrt-roartial,  in  the  face  of  every  principle  of 
justice :  he  died  in  prison,  was  refiised  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  Christian  burial,  and  his  friends  were 
prohibited  from  erecting  a  stone  to  mark  the  spot 
where  his  body  was  laid.  The  whole  deuils  of 
this  transaction  present  a  scene  of  savage  barw 
barity,  created  by  the  lust  of  gain,  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled  in  ihe'history  of  Europe. 

Ii^SwiiEeHand,  which  was  forroeriy  the  head 

*  For  a  more  partlonlar  detail  of  these  exeeraMa 
transactions,  see  "  Report  of  the  Wesleyan  Mtsslon- 
aiy  Society  for  19M  >"  and  the  debates  In  Parliameai 
In  1825. 
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qaartMn  of  ProtMUntifiD,  the  daoMio  of  religioa 
p«rteoittioD  has  again  rearad  its  head.  The 
eooncil  of  stata  of  Uw  Paya  de  Vaud,  at  the  in- 
atigatiott  of  the^olergy,  oa  Jamiary  16,  18Sf , 
poUished  a  deeree,  "  probibitingi  under  the 
penahjr  of  aevere  finea  and  unpriaoameots,  all 
BMetingi  for  relifioos  wovabip  or  inatnietion, 
«ther  than  tboae  of  the  EataUkbed  Church  ^ 
luid  in  the  foUowing  Majr,  another  decree  was 
ieeued,  which  deooancea  **  finet,  impriaonnMOit, 
or  banishmeot,  upon  the  OMMt  private  kind  of 
religioua  aaaemUy,  or  even  the  adaianon  of  a 
eia^  Tiaiter  to  fiunily  wonhip.*'  In  pursuance 
of  theee  disgraceful  lawa,  several  ministers  and 
private  Christaaas  of  high  character  for  piety  and 
aoquirementsi  have  been  baniabed  from  the  Can- 
ton, some  for  one  and  some  for  two  years— «Qt 
off  from  all  means  of  subsistence,  unless  possess 
ed  of  independent  fortunes,  and  left  perhaps  to 
starve  and  perish  in  foreign  lands.  If  they  r»- 
tomed  before  the  eipiration  of  their  sentence,  it 
is  said  thMld$ath  ia  the  pumshroent  to  bs  inflioC- 
•d.  One  poor  man,  a  school-master,  in  the 
principality  of  Neufcbatel,  has  been  condemned 
to  Itn  years'  banisfament.  He  vraa  brought  out 
from  prison,  tied  with  cords,  and  compell^  te 
kneel  in  the  snow  in  the  public  square  to  bear  bis 
sentence  read.  His  crime  was,  gathering  lege* 
tber  a  few  fellow  Christians  in  his  own  hotne, 
and  there  having  the  Lord's  supper  administer- 
ed by  a  regularly  ordained  minister  !* 

Aiid  is  England  pure  from  the  spirit  of  perse 
cntion  and  intolerance  ?  Let  us  see. — At  Ken- 
neridge  in  Dorsetshire  a  worthy  and  excellent 
individual,  belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  denomi- 
nation, had  attended  on  a  green,  where  80  or  90 
persons  usually  pongregated,  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon, to  listen  to  the  truths  be  thought  it  import 
tant  to  declare.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
approached  with  a  retinue  of  servants,  and  com- 
mandtd  him  to  desist.  The  preacher  look  no 
notice  of  the  command  and  proceeded  to  read  hia 
text.  The  clergyman  then  commanded  the 
tithing-man  to  seize  him.  He  was  directed  to 
be  conveyed  to  Warebam  jail;  and  to  every 
question  the  preacher  put,  as  to  the  ground  of  his 
being  seised  upon,  the  rtvtrend  and  Wfrthjf  cler- 
gyman ooly  replied  by  the  brandishing  of  his 
stick. — ^Instances  have  occurred  in  which  clergy- 
men of  the  establishment  have  refused  to  Iwy 
the  dead.  At  Chidds  Ercal,  in  Shropshire,  the 
«hild  of  a  poor  man  was  refused  interment,  and 
the  faiher  was  obliged  to  carry  it  six  miles,  be- 
fr>re  it  could  be  laid  at  rest  in  its  mother  earth. 
—At  Catsfiekl,  in  Sussex,  a  similar  act  of  in- 
famy was  committed. — At  the  moment  when  the 
bell  had  tolled,  when  the  earth  was  to  fall  heavily 
apon  the  coffin,  containing  the  only  remains  of 
Ifae  being  that  affection  had  endeared,  and  when 

*  See  a  pamphlet  on  this  subject  hy  Dr.  PyeSmlth. 
■ee  also  Cong.  Mag.  (br  June,  l88S,and  other  peri- 
oik  J  works  of  that  date. 


those  who  stood  by  needed  all  the  eOUtcHtl&am 
that  reHgioo  can  supply— at  this  nooteat  thv 
clergyman  appeared,  but  advanced  ooly  to  givn 
pain  to  the  mourners,  and  to  agooixe  a  pavMl^ 
heart,  by  saying,  *<  Now  that  you  hnve  watted  as 
bom  till  it  suited  me  to  come,  I  wiU  not  intar 
your  child !  I  dkl  not  know  that  yea  were  Din- 
senters  take  vour  chikl  some  where  elas  tikn 
it  where  you  pbase— but  here  it  ihall  not  lb  ia 
consecrated  ground."  And,  in  fret,  they  were 
compelled  to  carry  the  child  away  eleven  milas 
fitmt  the  abode  of  its  parents,  and  firom  the  placn 
that  gave  it  birth,  before  it  could  find  repose  m 
its  kindred  duet. — ^At  Mevagiasey ,  in  tiie  eemi^ 
of  Cornwall,  the  vicar  refussd  to  allow  the  carpae 
of  a  Dissenter  to  be  brought  witUn  the  cfaarcb* 
and,  therefore,  read  the  buml  service  in  the  opes 
airi  but,  in  consequence  of  which,  he  read  ooly 
a  part  of  that  service,  and  omiUed  ike  moot 
beautiful  portion*— Such  a  power  appears  to  b« 
conceded  to  ihedergy  by  the  laws  of  the  church  ; 
but  the  spirit  whwb  gave  it  existepoe  is  deeply  to 
be  deplored,  as  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  intole- 
rance. AtWeDingboroufh,  a'dergyjnan,  in  op- 
posi^  to  a  custom  whidi  had  bean  establisbad 
for  sixty  years,  issued  orders,  that  no  beU  should 
toll  when  a  Dissenter  expired.  He  boUly  avow^ 
ed,  * '  that  he  never  would  permk  the  passing  bell 
to  be  rung  for  a  Dissenter,  even  in  the  event  of 
an  interment  in  the  church-yard ;  that  whilst  be 
held  the  curacy,  no  beH  of  his  churefa  should 
ever  toll  for  a  Disaenter ;  and  that  he  woaki4Ml 
even  permit  the  bells  to  ring  for  a  marriage  wb«re 
the  parties  were  Discenters."  In  refnenceto 
this  case,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  who  wrote  a  kmg  letter  on  the 
subject,  and  defended  the  conduct  of  this  Wett- 
ingborough  curate. — At  Newport  Pagnel,  two 
persons  of  decent  appearance,  teachers  of  Bap- 
tist Societies,  were  collecting  subscriptieos  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  place  of  worship. — Afler 
arriving  at  the  residence  of  the  parish  dergymaa, 
they  were  taken  before  a  clerical  magistrate,  who 
upon  the  oath  of  the  other  dergyman,  that  thety 
were  rogues  and  vagrants,  committed  them  to 
Aylesbury  jail;  where  they  were  confined  hr 
three  weeks  in  common  with  the  basest  felons  ; 
among  convicted  thieves  of  the  most  abandoned 
character ; — nay,  more,  they  were  seatenoed  to 
the  tread-mill,  and  kept  at  hard  labour  there, 
though,  during  the  whole  time,  one  of  them  wan 
afflicted  with  spitting  of  blood.  Their  papers 
were  seised  upon ;  their  uKMiey  was  taken  iron 
them;  and  by  means  ofit  the  expense  of  sending 
them  to  priscm  was  defrayed.* 

All  the  abovO'Stated  instances,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  description,  occured  wlihia 
the  limits  of  the  year  18S4i  and  every  year  since 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  d^all  of 
these  oases,  fn  the  *' Address  of  JohnWlIks,  Esq  at 
the  Fourteenth  Aonlversary  of  the  Protestant  So- 
clety  for  the  Protection  of  reUgioua  Liberty,  la 
May,  IMS, 
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Hit  ««SoeietyliMrtlieProtMtioo  of  Religioai  Li- 
beity"  was  fonnedi  similar  instances,  some  of 
tiMm  of  a  more  barbarous  nature,  hav»  been 
brought  forth  to  public  ▼iew.  And,  were  it  not 
fer  the  protectioo  which  this  Society  affords  to  the 
▼ietims  of  intolerance,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
Ysxatious  persecutions,  insults,  fiioes,  and  impri* 
•onments,  on  account  of  differences  in  religious 
Ofunions,  would  be  mudi  more  common  than  they 
BOW  are.  Were  such  individuals  as  those  to 
whom  we  have  now  alluded,  permitted,  by  the 
laws  of  our  country,  to  carry  their  intolerant 
^>iril  to  its  utmost  extent,  Dissenters  would  have 
no  seoority  either  for  their  property  or  their 
lives;  andthe  fires  of  Smithfield  would  again  be 
|(indled,  to  torture  the  souls,  and  to  consume  the 
bodies,  of  all  who  refiised  to  conform  to  the  dog- 
mas of  a  national  church. 

After  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding 
part  of  this  work,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
thai  such  an  intolerant  and  persesuting  spirit  is 
diametrically  opposite  to  every  principle  that 
pervades  the  Christian  system ;  and  there  cannot 
be  a  grosser  misrepresentation  of  its  spirit  and 
tendency,  than  to  ascribe  such  dispositions  and 
conduct  to  the  genius  of  that  religion^  which  iw- 
TOLMULiiOK  has  thought  proper  to  assume.  Can 
A  single  instance  be  produced  of  a  persecuting 
^>irit  in  the  conduct  of  JeSus  Christ,  or  in  that  </ 
any  one  of  his  apostles !  When  he  '*  was  reviled, 
be  revDed  not  again ;  and  when  he  suffered,  he 
threatened  not ;  and  he  solemnly  rebuked  his  fol- 
lowers when  the  least  symptom  of  intolerance  or 
revenge  was  disphtyed.  Can  a  religion,  which 
oomnAods  us  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves 
—to  be  kindly  affoctionate  one  towards  another 
•—to  love  our  enemies — to  do  good  to  ihem  that 
bate  us — to  bless  Ihem  that  curse  us— and  to 
pray  for  them  that  despitefiilly  use  us,"— can 
such  a  religion  be  supposed  to  give  the  least 
countenance  to  actions  Jhat  are  both  intolerant 
and  inhumane?  If  the  religion  of  Christ  have 
anyone  prominent  object  which  distinguishes  it 
from  aU  others,  it  is  this— to  unite  mankind  in 
one  harmonious  and  affectionate  society ;  and 
such  an  object  is  altogether  iacnmpaiible  with 
resenunent,  intolerance,  or  persecution  in  any 
shape.  "  By  this  shall  all  men  know,"  says 
JesuA,  <*  that  you  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  love  one 
another.** 


Here  I  must  close  the  illustration  of  the  moral 
state  of  mankind,  though  they  might  have  been 
carried  to  a  much  greater  exttmt  They  present 
to  every  benevolent  mind  a  gioomy  picture  of  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  de- 
pravity which  the  principle  of  malevolence  car- 
ries in  its  train.  It  is  a  picture  which  shows  us 
that  those  moral  principles  and  laws  which  the 
Creator  intended  to  promote,  the  felicity  of  all 
w«/rlJs,  have  never  yet  been  brought  into  full  e^ 


feet  in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  It  is  a  pie- 
tnre,  however,  fit>m  which  we  ought  not  to  turn 
away  our  eyes.  It  sets  before  us  3ie  evils  which 
reqirire  to  be  counteracted,  and  the  obstacles 
which  must  be  surmountsd,  before  the  principles 
of  saalignity  be  extirpated,  and  the  moral  prind* 
pleBof  the  Christian  system  take  root  in  the 
world.  But  such  views  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  moral  world,  so  for  Irom  operating  as  seda- 
tives, ought  to  stimulate  us  to  exert  every  ener- 
gy, and  to  use  etery  judick>us  and  powerfol 
mean,  which  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  ao- 
complishpnent  of  this  important  object. 

It  wouki  have  given  me  pleasure  to  have  pro* 
seated  before  the  eye  of  the  reader  a  morecheer- 
fbl  and  alluring  picture  ;'b«t "  foots  are  stubborn 
things,"  and  there  b  no  resisting  the  force  of  the 
evidence  which  they  adduce, — I  intend  to  r»> 
Ueve  some  of  the  dark  shades  of  this  picture,  by 
exhibiting  some  foint  radiations  of  truth  and  be- 
nevdenoe  which  are  still  Tisible  amidst  the  sor- 
roundingglxMn.  For,  amklst  the  moral  darkness 
which  has  so  long  covered  the  earth,  some  streaks 
of  celestial  light  have  always  been  visible ;  and 
the  dawning  of  a  brighter  day  now  begins  to 
giU  our  horiaton.  Substamiai  knowledge  is  now 
beginning  to  difiuse  its  benign  influence  oo  all 
ranks ;  the  shackles  of  despotism  are  bursting 
asunder ;  the  darkness  of  superstition  is  gradiH 
ally  dispelling ;  the  spirit  of  persecution  is  borne 
down  and  powerfully  opposed  by  the  force  of 
truth  and  of  eommon  scpse,  jutd  the  rights  of 
ooBscienoe  are  beginning  to  be  generally  recog- 
nised. Phihuithropic  institutions  of  various  de- 
scriptions have  been  established,  education  is 
extending  its  beneteial  effects;  the  instruction 
of  the  young  is  becoming  an  objectof  more  ge- 
neral attention ;  philosophical  oistitutions,  viHage 
libraries,  and  associations  for  intellectual  im- 
provement, are  rapidly  organizing ;  Bible  and 
miastooary  societies  are  extending  their  influence 
through  every  portion  of  the  religious  world,  and 
Christianity  is  now  beginning  to  display  its  be- 
neficent energies  on  distant  continents,  and  the 
idands  of  the  ocean. — But,  instead  of  entering 
into  details  in  the  illustration  of  these  and  si- 
milar effects  which  have  always,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  accompanied  the  progress  of  the 
Christian  rdigion,  I  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  refer 
the  reader  to  the  excellent  work  of  Dr.  Ryan, 
*'  On  the  History  of  the  effects  of  Religion  on 
Mankind." 

Here  a  question  may  be  proposed  by  some  of 
my  readers,— Is  it  possible  to  bring  the  inhabi- 
tants of  thu  world,  in  their  present  depraved 
state,  to  ageneral  obeervance  of  the  laws  of  be- 
nevolence which  have  been  ilhistrated  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  this  work?  To  such  a  question 
I  wouM  reply,— FF%atevir  mm  hat  dome,  num 
may  cfo.  Amidst  the  depravity  and  the  dark* 
ness  with  which  the  earth  has  been  generaDy  en* 
▼ebped,  individuals   have  oocasioaaUy  arisoa 
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wbo  bftTe  Jmnm  ti  U§htB  in  th«  oMMTal  world,  aod 
exhibited  bright  patterM  orCbrittiao  temper  and 
of  active  beneBcence.  The  Apoetie  Paul  bad 
his  mind  imbued  with  a  Urge  portion  of  the  spirit 
of  lore.  He  rokmtarily  emlwrked  in  a  tour  of 
benerolence  through  the  nations ;  and  in  spite  of 
reproaches,  persecutions,  stripes  and  imprison- 
menU ;  in  the  midst  of  '<  perils  in  the  wasters, 
perils  of  robbers,  perils  by  his  own  ooontryraen, 
perils  in  the  city,  and  perils  in  the  wilderness ;" 
and  in  the  fiure  of  everj  danger,  and  of  death  it^ 
self,  he  prosecuted,  with  a  noble  heroism,  his  la- 
bour of  love,  purely  for  the  sake  of  pramoting  the 
best  interests  of  mankind.  AU^the  Apostles  en- 
gaged in  the  same  benevolent  undertaking ;  they 
sacrificed  every  private  interest,  every  selfish 
consideration ;  *<  neither  counted  they  their  lives 
dear  unto  themselves,  so  that  they  might  finish 
their  course  with  joy, '*^and  be  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing the  salvation  of  their  fellow-men. 

Even  in  our  own  times,  many  distinguished 
individuals  have  arisen,  who  have  leflecied  ho- 
nour on  our  spedes.  The  name  of  Howard  is 
^miliar  to  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  aequaini- 
ed  with  the  annals  of  philanthropy,  (see  p.  20.) 
This  excellent  man,  aiid  truly  philanthropic  cha- 
r  jr,  devoted  his  time,  his  strength,  his  genius, 
his  literary  acquisitions,  and  his  fortune,  and 
finally  sacrificed  his  life,  in  the  pursuits  of  huroan- 
ity,  and  in  the  unwearied  prosecution  of  active 
benevolenoo.  He  travelled  over  every  country 
in  Europe  and  in  the  adjacent  regions  of  Asia, 
impelled  by  thtf  spirit  of  Christian  love,  in  order 
to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  of  pain,  »nd 
to  devise  schemes  for  the  reliefuf  human  wretch- 
edness wherever  it  existed ;  and,  in  the  execu- 
tion of  this  scheme  of  benevolence,  the  energies 
of  his  mind  were  so  completely  absorbed,  that 
<•  he  never  suffered  himself,  for  a  moment,  to  be 
diverted  from  carrying  it  into  effect,  even  by  the 
most  attractive  of  those  objects  which  formerly 
possessed  all  their  roost  powerful  influence  upon 
his  curiosity  and  his  taste.*** 

The  late  Walter  Venning,  Esq.,  who  has 
been  denominated,  by  Prince  Galitzin,  the  $eoond 
Howard^  walked  in  the  steps  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  and  with  the  most  fervent  Christian 
seal,  devotisd  bis  short,  but  useful  life,  to  the  al- 
leviation of  human  misenr,  and  to  the  promotion 
of  the  best  interests  of  thousands  of  wretched 
individuals  who  "  were  ready  to  perish.**  He 
withdrew  himself  from  the  ordinary  round  of 
gjenteel  society,  and  declined  all  commercial  bu- 
siness, that  he  might  devote  the  whole  energies 
of  his  soul  to  benevolent  occupations.  He  com- 
menced his  philanthropic  career,  by  co-operating 
in  the  formation  of  the  "  Society  for  improve- 
'  ment  of  Prison  discipline,**  which  was  formed 
in  London  in  181$  ;  and  afterwards  visited  the 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  the  labours  of  this 
eminent  philanthropist,  see  Brown's  "  Bf  emoiis  of 
the  public  and  private  life  of  John  Howard.** 


prisons  in  Petersburgfa,  Movogorod,  Tver,  lfo»- 
cow,  and  other  cities  in  the  Ruosiaa  9mfk^ 
The  prisons,  hospitals,  wovk-booses,  mad  houseoj 
hoQses  of  correction,  and  the  abodes  of  misery 
of  every  description  in  Petersburgh,  were  viskod 
by  him,  day  after  day :  "  and  many  a  prisoner, 
bowed  down  with  affliction  and  iron,  was  obeered, 
instructed,  and  saved  by  his  ministrations;**  for 
his  philanthropy  extended  both  to  the  bodibo 
and  to  the  souls  of  men.*** 

Many  other  examples  might  be  produced  torn 
the  annals  of  our  timea,  and  of  iUustrioos  chamo- 
tors,  presently  existing,  to  demonstrmte,  that  a 
noble  and  disinterested  benevolence  is  a  princi- 
ple,'capable  of  being  exercised  even  in  the  pre* 
sent  degenerated  state  of  the  inhabitaats  of  car 
world.  We  find  parents  some  times  dispUyinf 
a  high  degree  of  benevolent  feeling  towarda  tboir 
ofiapring,  and  sacrificing  their  ease,  and  their 
peraonal  interests,  in  order  to  secure  their  beahkf 
their  happiness,  and  enjoynMnta.  We  find  bo- 
som friends  like  David  siad  Jonathan,  and  liko 
Damon  and  Pythias,  rejoicing  inthe  welfiuo  of 
each  other,  and  encountering  difficulties  and 
dangers  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  objoeta 
of  their  fi-iendship.  What,  then,  shouU  bander 
such  dispositions  fi'om  becoming  imiversal? 
What  should  hinder  them  firom  being  transfomd 
to  all  the  sensitive  and  intellectual  beings,  with 
whom  we  may  have  occasion  to  oorrespond,  or  to 
associate  ?  Would  not  the  universal  exercioo  <k 
such  dispositions  be  kightjf  detirabU?  woukl  it 
not  tend  to  banish  war  and  discord  Brom  the 
world,  and  promote  peace  on  the  earth,  and  good 
will  among  men  ?  Why,  then,  are  such  disposi- 
tions so  seldom  displayed?  Not  because  the 
universal  exercise  of  them  is  a  thing  impossible ; 
but  because  men,  actuated  by  seUSshness,  are 
tmwiOing  to  give  full  scope  to  the  benevolent  af- 
fections ;  bemuse  they  have  never  yet  empkiyed 
all  the  requisite  means  for  bringing  them  into 
fuU  operation.  If  all  the  energies  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  all  the  treasures  whidi  have  been  ox- 
pended  in  fostering  malignant  passions,  and  in 
promoting  contentions  and  wairfare,  had  been 
devoted  to  the  great  object  of  cultivating  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  and  distributing  happineos 
among  inen ;  the  moral  and  physical  aspect  of 
our  world  would  long  ago  have  assumed  a  very 
different  appearance  from  what  it  now  wears. 

The  philanthropic  individuals,  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  were  men,  whose  actions  were  some* 
times  blended  with  the  failings  and  imperfections 
incident  to  degenerated  humanity  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence  ruled  supreme  over  all  the 
subordinate  affections;  and  if  .the  world  were 
peopled  with  such  men,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
perfections which  attached  to  them,  society,  in 
every  land,  would  present  the  appearance  of  a 
moral  paradise,  and  form  an  image  of  the  bar- 

*  Mr.  Venning  died  In  Petersburgh,  In  lOU,  In  tha 
fortieth  year  or  his  age. 
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ttooy  and  felicity  of  "the  ninu  io  light.** 
Kvery  one  who  belierefl  in  the  existence  of  a 
fucnro  slate,  ibodlj  imafines  that  he  shall  enjoy 
happiness  in  that  state.  But,  whence  is  his 
happiness  to  arise  in  the  fliture  world,  hot  from 
the  exercise  of  those  dispositioni  which  the  law 
of  God  requires?  And  if  the  exercise  of  bene- 
volent dispositions  be  essentially  requisite  for 
securini;  sufweme  felicity  in  the  eternal  state, 
their  oiltivation,  even  in  the  present  world, 
must  be  an  indupen$abU  duty,  in  order  to  our 
preparation  (or  the  employments  of  the  celestial 
world.  For  it  is  a  law  of  the  Creator,  which  is 
eternal  and  immutable,  that "  without  holiness, 
no  man  can  see  the  Lord."  And  whenever  the 
requisite  means  are  employed  for  the  cultivation 
of  holy  and  beneBcent  dispositions,  we  may  rest 
assured,  that  our  labour  wtll^  be  crowned  with 
success.'  For  the  energy  of  the  divine  Spirit, 
from  whom  proceedeth  every  good  and  perfect 
gift,  is  promised  to  accompany  the  use  of  every 
proper  mean,  so  as  to  render  it  effectual  $ar 
counteracting  the  effects  of  moral  evil,  and  for 
promoting  the  roaovation  of  the  world. 

We  have  examples  before  us,  not  only  of  a 
few  insulated  individuals,  but  of  societies, 
where  the  principle  of  benevolence,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  pervades  the  whole  mass.  The 
people  wlra  have  been  denominated  Quaken, 
have  always  been  distinguished  by  their  humane 
and  peaceable  dispositions,  their  probity  and 
hospitality  to  each  other,  the  cheerfulness  of 
their  manners,  their  Of^Msition  to  war,  and  the 
active  zeal  which  they  have  displayed  in  oontri- 
buting  to  the  good  of  mankind.  The  Aforo- 
man»  are  also  distinguished  for  their  affisctionate 
intercourse  with  e«oh  other,  the  liberality  of 
their  dispositions,  the  peaceableneas  of  their 
tempers,  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  lives, 
and  their  missionary  efforts  for  evangelizing  the 
heathen  world.*    Would  to  God  that  the  whole 

*  The  followlnc  anecdote,  Is  Ulostrative  of  tbe 
character  of  many  ofthe  Moravians,  or  Hemhutters 
as  the r  are  sometimes  called.— In  a  late  warm  Ger- 
many, a  captain  of  cavalry  was  ordered  oat  on  a 
foraging  party.  He  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  his 
troop,  ann  marched  to  tbe  quarter  assigned  him.  It 
was  a  solitary  valley,  In  which  hardly  any  thing  bm 
woods  was  to  be  seen.  In  the  midst  stood  a  Uttle 
cottage ;  on  perceiving  it  be  rode  up,  and  knocked  at 
the  door;  out  comoB  an  ancient  Hemhutter  with  a 
beard  sUvered  by  age.  **  Fatlier,'*  says  the  ofBcer, 
"  show  me  a  field  where  I  can  set  my  tro<q>ers  a 
fbnglog."  "Presently/*  replied  the  Hemhutter. 
The  good  old  man  walked  Wore,  and  conducted 
them  out  of  the  valley.  After  a  qoaiter  of  an  hour's 
march,  they  foond  a  field  of  barley.  **  There  Is  tbe 
vwy  thing  we  want,**  says  the  captain.—"  Have  pa- 
tlMioe  for  a  my  few  mmutes,**  replied  the  goide, 
**andyou8haD  be  satisfied.**  Tliey  went  on,  and 
about  the  distanceof  a  ouarter  of  a  league  fkrther, 
they  arrived  at  another  field  of  barley.  The  troop 
Inunedlately  dismounted,  out  down  the  grain,  truss- 
«d  ft  ttpk  and  remounted.  TbeofBcerapon  this,  says 
to  his  conduotor, "  Father,  you  have  given  yourself 
andusunneoessaiy  trouble;  the  first fifehl  was  much 
lietter  than  this.**  "Very  true,  »r,"  replied  the  good 
oM  man.    "  BmU  wot  mot  flWM.*'— Hers  we  have  a 


world  were  Quakers  and  Moravians,  notwith- 
standing their  peculiarities  of  opinion !  With 
all  their  foibles  and  imperfections,  society  wooU 
then  wear  a  more  beautiful  and  alluring  aspect 
than  it  has  ever  yet  done  ;  peace  and  industry 
would  be  promoted :  the  fires  of  pevaecutioB 
would  be  quenched ;  philanthropy  would  go  forth 
among  the  nations,  distributing  a  thousand 
blessings,  and  the  people  would  laum  war,  no 


I  intmd  in  this  place,  to  inquire  into  the 

MEAHS  BT  WHICH  THB  PRACTICX  OF  CHKXS* 
TI  AH  MOB  A  LIT  y  MIGHT   BS  P&OMOTCD.      But 

I  find  that  this  is  a  subject  which  would  require 
a  distinct  volume  for  its  illustration.  At  presenti 
I  can  suggest  only  two  or  three  hints. 

In  the  first  place,  The  inteUe^ual  instruction 
ofthe  young,  should  be  an  object  of  universal  at* 
tention,  both  in  public  and  private.  For  true 
knowledge  is  the  spring  of  all  religious  emotions, 
and  of  all  virtuous  actions.  By  intellectual  in- 
struction, I  do  not  mean  merely  a  series  of  exer- 
cises in  spelling,  pronouncing,  parsing,  constru- 
ing, writing,  and  figuring ;  but  a  communicati<Ai 
of  the  elements  of  thought,  and  of  dear  and  ex- 
tensive conceptions  ofthe  physical  and  moral  re- 
lations of  the  universe.— 2.  The  moral  instruc- 
tioD  of  the  yotmg  shoukl  be  an  object  of  particu- 
lar and  incessant  attention.  Moral  instruction 
shoiild  be  inculcated,  not  merely  by  a  reiteration 
of  dry  precepts,  maxims,  and  abstract  doctrines, 
or  by  a  reference  to  the  details  and  flimsy  senti* 
ments  contained  in  fictitious  narratives;  but  by 
a  pointed  and  pacific  reference  to  real  facts ;  as 
exhibited  in  the  Sacred  History,  thc(  annals  of 
nations,  and  in  the  scenes  of  the  &mily,  and  of 
general  society.  I  would  expect  no  greater  as- 
sistance in  the  work*  of  moral  instruction  fitxn 
the  religious  novels  with  which  the  Christian 
world  is  now  deluged,  than  I  wouM  do  from  a 
circulation  of  the  Pious  Frauds  whkh  were  so 
common  in  the  first  ages  of  the  church.  In 
schools,  and  in  families,  every  thing  which  has  a 
tendency,  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  foster 
pride,  envy,  contention,  revenge,  and  other  ma- 
lignant afRyetions,  should  be  firmly  and  sedu- 
IcMisly  discouraged  and  counteracted ;  and  higher 
rewards  (if  rewards  be  expedient)  should  in 
every  instance,  be  bestowed  on  the  individual 
who  cultivates  and  displays  benevolent  affections, 

beatlftd  practical  exhibition  otknfeto  ourfuigkbour, 
and  of  calm  reslcmation  to  the  providential  dispen- 
sations of  Cktd.  How  few  profomed  Christians  have 
been  foand  acting  in  this  manner  -  AndyetldoubC 
not,  thai  this  good  man  would  experience  more  true 
satisfhetion  In  the  temper  and  conduot  he  displayed, 
than  if  he  had  ofltered  resistanoe,  practised  dlBslmn« 
latlon,  or  set  them  to  plunder  his  ndghboVs  field. 
A  number  of  disinterested  actions  such  as  this, 
would  contribute  more  powerftilly  to  the  support  of 
the  Oiristlao  cause  than  a  thousand  theological 
dtsputes,  Imbued  with  the  spirit  and  tamper  witk 
whtoh  they  have  been  most  ftoqnoitlycoaanotaa. 
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thu  OB  Um  who  kdittiS^aiilMd  oierelj  fiir  in- 
tellectnal  aoquirenenta.  Hitherto,  a  more  de- 
cided preference  teems  to  have  been  given  to 
wb«t  is  termed  f  «itti»  than  to  moral  accomplish* 
ments.~8.  lostiiutioni  should  be  foiroed  for  com- 
municating literary  and  seientiSc  knowledge, 
blended  with  moral  and  religiuus  instructiuos,  to 
persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank  and  age, 
from  fifteen  years  and  upwards,  particularly  to 
apprentices,  journeymen,  clerks,  shop-keepers, 
and  others,  (or  the  purpose  of  caOing  forth  into 
action  the  energies  of  their  minds,  and  for  pre- 
▼enting  the  growth  of  habiu  of  dissipation.  In 
such  institutions,  the  manifestation  of  benevolent 
affections,  and  propriety  of  nM>ral  conduct,  shouki 
be  made  ihe  conditions  of  enjoybg  the  instruc- 
tions and  privileges  of  the  association. — 4.  In 
connexion  with  tl^e  and  other  means,  the  cause 
of  practical  morality  would  be  powerfully  promot- 
ed, were  the  ministers  of  religion,  among  all 
parties,  to  direct  their  energies  to  the  discussion 
of  moral  subjecU,  on  Christian  principles,  instead 
of  eonfininff  their  aUention  almost  exclusively  to 
doctrinal  discussions.  Religion  is  not  a  system 
merely  of  speculative  and  metaphysical  troths^ 
oor  does  it  consist  in  the  contemplation  of  myste- 
rious &cts,  or  incomprehensible  dogmas ;  but  it 
is  a  rational  and  tangible  subject,  addressed  to 
the  reason,  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and  the  common 
■ense  of  mankind ;  and  therefore,  its  illustratirns 
should  be  chiefly  derived  from  the  &cts  of  Sacred 
Hisioiy,  the  system  of  nature,  and  from  the  ex- 
isting objects,  scenes,  and  associations  with 
which  we  are  ooBDected.->A  much  greater  d»- 
pee  of  animation,  and  of  energy,  than  is  now 
displayed  in  instructions  from  the  pulpit,  is  also 
requisite  for  arresting  the  attention,  and  riveting 
impressions  of  moral  and  religious  truths  upon 
the  mind.  If  fewer  sermons  were  delivered,  and 
a  greater  portion  of  intellectual  energy  oonoentrat- 
ed  ineacbdiscourae,and  if  preachers,  particu- 
larly among  Dissenters,  had  fewer  discoursea  to 
eompose,  and  more  time  for  taking  an  ample  in- 
tellectual range  through  the  system  of  nature,  of 
Providence,  and  of  revelation,  a  more  powerfiil 
effect  would  undoubtedly  be  produced  on  the 
Christian  worU,  and  upon  all  who  occasionally 
attend  on  the  ministrations  of  religion. 

I  need  scarcelv  add,  that  an  such  means  ought  to 
be  accompanied  with  fervent  prayer  to  the  "Fa- 
ttier of  lights,"  and  dependence  on  the  promised 
aid  of  the  Spirit  of  holiness.  But  without  the 
application  of  all  the  energetic  means  which  rea- 
son and  revelation  suggest,  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude,  and  it  would  be  presumption  to  ex- 
pect, that  tha  influences  of  heaven  will  descend 
upon  the  moral  worU.  For  it  appears,  in  point 
of  Sbct»  to  be  one  part  of  the  plan  of  the  divine 
procedure,  that  human  agente  shall  be  the  means 
<if  enlightoning  eadi  other,  and  of  promoting  the 
tew»vatioB  of  (he  world,  as  «  workers  together 
irithGod.'* 


coitoumoiis  rmox  tbs  qexemai^  rmiac9> 

PI.KS  ILLtTSTSATKD  Jft  THIS   VOLUXK. 

If  the  general  tnain  of  i 
tfaroogh  the  prece&ig   *' 
tions  beadmtUed;  the  foBowiag  < 
lie  deduced  respecting, 

I.  The  sobiect  of  preaching,  and  the  grand 
aim  which  the  nunisters  of  religion,  in  their  d» 
courses,  ought  always  to  have  in  view.*  We 
have  already  seen,  that  it  is  the  great  object  of 
revelation  to  bring  into  practical  operation  the 
principlM  of  k>ve  to  Qod  and  to  man :  and,  it  is 
obvious,  that,wbat  is  the  main  object  of  Christian- 
ity to  accomplish,  ou^t  to  be  the  ultimate  aim  of 
every  Christian  preMher.  It  is  not  merely  te 
convert  men  to  the  belief  of  certain  optmens,  or 
to  induce  them  to  embrace  the  peodiarities  of  a 
psrty.  It  is,  that  they  may  **  be  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  minds,"  and,  **  made  meet  for  the 
inheritance  of  the  saints  in  Kght"— it  is,  that 
they  may  "  deny  ungodliness  and  worMly  lusls, 
and  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  goifly,  fai  the 
present  evil  worU ;"  and  be  *<  united  together 
in  iovet  which  is  the  bond  of  perfection.**—- Mel»- 
physical  disquisitions,  respecting  dogmas  in  reli- 
gion, have  very  little  tendency  to  meliorate  the 
heart,  and  to  promote  benevolent  dispoeitiona 
and  affections.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  fte- 
quenUy  produced  a  temper  of  mind  directly  opp^ 
site  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  They  have 
led  multitudes  to  piqpe  themsehres  on  the  sup- 
posed purity  of  their  profession,  and  the  orthodoxy 
of  their  creed,  and  to  point  at  odiers  as  heretica, 
and  subverters  of  the  gospel,  on  account  of  soase 
■light  differences  in  senthnest  about  aparticalar 
doctrine ;  while  they  themsehres  have  never  at- 
tempted to  cultivate  heavenly  dispositions,  tad 
to  dispby  that  charity  which  <*  aufieretfa  loag, 
and  is  knid,  whieh  is  not  easily  provoked,  and 
Ihinketh  no  evil.**  There  are  certein  doetrinee 
and  fects,  which/we  ought  always  to  reoogniae, 
and  to  keep  in  view  as  (undamratal  axioms  in 
the  Christian  system ;— such  as,  that"  there  is 
one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between  God  and 
man,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  f  that  <*  he  died  for 
our  offences,  and  rose  again  for  oor  justtfica- 
Uon,^  that«all  have  sinned  and  eome  dwrt  of 
the  glory  of  God;**  and  that  «  we  are  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 
la  in  Christ  Jesus."  But,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  expatiating  ahnost  exclusively  on  these  and 
similar  doctrines,  as  is  frequently  done,  to  tba 
axclusion  of  practical  morality;  snioe  tbeyooght 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  rather  of  first  princi- 
ples in  religion,  than  aa  topics  which  require  to 

*  The  Author  onglnsllj  Intended  to  fllustnte  tML 

f2lLw**"-i®*'**^*°«J~'»«'«*»»'  »*  consMsiabla 
tenfth,  and  to  enter  teto  a  varlstroT  dicmBatantlal 
details;  bat.  as  the  Intended  iBnatratloos  weoU  oe> 
copy  mors  than  a  hundred  pa«e8,  and  as  the  wodt 
has  ahreadj  swelled  te  a  eonsMsiable  sine,  he  Is 
jnder  the  necessity  of  postponing  themfor  tha 
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be  proved  bf  Itboored  and  diffbeed,  arguments. 
Tet|  ii  is  a  fact|  that  wadh  doctrinea,  which  are 
only  the  meant  ef  religion,  have  been  expatiated 
upon  withoot  intermitiion,  aa  if  the  aimple  be* 
lief  of  them  were  the  end  of  religion;  while  the 
great  moral  object  of  Gbrietianitj  has  been  either 
entirely  overlooked,  or  thrown  into  the  shade. 
What  ahould  we  think  of  the  mstructer  of  youth, 
who  confined  the  attention  of  his  pupil  solely  to 
the  characters  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  the  pro- 
nnnctation  of  a  few  elementary  sounds,  and  then 
dismissed  him  with  a  general  eihortation,  to  ap- 
ply them  to  all  the  oombinatioos  of  letters  and 
syllables  he  might  find  in  every  book?  Could 
we  ever  expect,  that.  In  ordinary  cases,  such  a 
pupil  would  either  make  progress  in  the  art  of 
reading,  or  use  it  as  the  nMdium  of  acquiring 
knowledge  ?  And  what  shall  we  think  of  thoee 
who  do  little  more  than  attempt  to  explain  the 
axioms  of  the  Christian  system,  but  never  show 
Iheir  bearings  on  the  scenery  of  real  life,  nor  en- 
deavour to  extend  our  views  of  the  providential 
operations  of  God,  and  of  the  glory  of  his  king- 
(kmi  7  If  Christianity  consisted  merely  in  ab- 
stract disquisitions,  and  metaphysical  dogmas, 
such  a  practice  might  be,  in  some  measure, 
defensible  *,  but  since  it  is,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  praetieal  system,  it  is  next  to  trifling 
with  its  prominent  objects,  to  confine  the  range 
of  religioiy  discussions  within  so  narrow  bounds 
as  is  generally  done  by  many  of  those  who  are 
designated  by  the  term  wang^nal ;  and  argues 
a  complete  forgetfulness  of  the  apostle's  exhorta- 
tion, **  Therefore,  leaving  the  first  principles  of 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  lei  us  go  on  to  perfection,^ 
tracing  first  principles  through  all  their  diversi- 
fied bluings  on  mortal  action,  and  on  Christian 
contemplation. 

Doe  of  the  great  objects  of  preaching  ought, 
nndoubtedly,  to  be,  to  investigate  the  numerous 
and  minute  ramifications  of  human  conduct ;  to 
explore  every  avenue  of  corruption ;  to  endea- 
vour to  draw  forth  from  its  hiding-place  every 
immoral  principle  and  action,  which  exerts  its 
pernicious  influence  in  Christian  or  in  general 
society;  and  with  all  the  powers  of  graphical 
description  we  can  command,  to  portray  them 
before  the  eyes  of  men,  in  all  their  repulsive 
features,  and  in  aU  their  abominations.  At  the 
name  time,  we  ought  to  apply  the  touch-stone  of 
the  divine  law  to  every  unchristian  propensity 
and  practice;  to  exhibit  its  contrariety  to  the 
Spirit  of  o«ir  holy  religion ;  to  show  how  the 
principle  of  love  ought  to  operate  in  every  given 
case  Mjod  circum^tancA,  and  in  the  minutest  ac- 
tions of  human  life  ;  and  how  very  different  eP> 
fects  would  be  produced,  were  the  principles  laid 
down  by  our  Saviour  and  his  apostles,  to  operate 
with  full  effect  throughout  every  department  of 
the  moral  world.  Unless  such  objecUi  be  gene- 
saUy  aimed  at,  and  steadily  kept  in  view,  io  the 
course  oTpublic  instruction,  religioo  will  be  apt 


to  degenerate  into  a  mere  figment,  or,  at  most, 
into  a  subject  of  wrangling,  or  a  matter  of  curi- 
ous speculei  ion. 

Let  no  class  of  religionists  presume  to  tell  us, 
that,  if  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  religion  b<» 
simply  declared,  Christian  morality  will  follow  aa 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  that,  to  expatiate  on  any 
particular  branch  of  social  conduct,  is  to  dege- 
nerate into  legal  premching.  If  this  principle 
were  to  be  admitted,  then  all  the  expostulations 
and  denunciations  of  the  prophets,  all  the  reprooA 
and  exhortations  of  the  apostles,  all  the  moral 
sermons  of  our  Saviour,  and  all  the  minute  di- 
rections in  reference  to  nK>ral  conduct,  detailed 
in  every  epistle  to  the  Christian  churdies,  may 
be  regarded  as  egregious  trifling.  If  it  be  one 
grand  deeign  of  revelation  to  restore  mankind 
from  the  ruins  of  the  fall,  and  to  reinstate  them 
in  that  integrity  which  they  at  first  possessed  ;•» 
if  it  was  the  chief  design  of"  the  law  and  the 
prophets"  to  bring  forth  into  action,  on  the  theatre 
of  die  world,  the  two  fundamental  principles  of 
the  moral  law,  as  the  Lawgiver  himself  has  ex- 
pressly sutcd  ;  (Malt.  xxii.  S7— 40 ;)— if  the 
sweet  singer  of  Israel  devoted  a  large  portion  of 
his  inspired  strains  to  the  celebration  of  the  di- 
vine precepts,  (Psalm  cxix.  &c. ;)— if  roost  of  the 
sermons  and  parables  of  oar  Saviour  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  the  same  important  subject  ;-»if 
the  apostle  Paul,  in  his  instructions  toa  Christian 
minister,  enlarged  particularly  on  the  duties 
which  should  be  inculcated  on  the  various  ranks 
and  relatioos  of  men,  (Titus  ii.  iii.  ;)^if  all  the 
apostolic  letters  to  the  Christian  diurehes  are 
full  of  minute  directions,  in  relation  to  every 
branch  of  moral  duty ;— if  heaven  be  the  scene  of 
perfect  moral  rectitude,  where  ardent  aflectioQ 
towards  God,  and  towards  fellow-intelligences, 
ever  reigns— where  love,  peace,  and  harmony, 
eternally  prevail ;— if  the  happiness  ofthat  worU 
depend  upon  the  absence  of  moral  evil,  and  the 
attaioment  of  moral  perfection}— if  the  present 
worltf  be  a  state  of  preparation  for  the  ei^joymenta 
of  that  happier  region ;— if  this  preparation  con- 
sist in  havbg  the  principles  of  love  to  Grod  and 
to  man  interwoven  through  the  whcleconstitutioii 
of  the  mind,  and  brought  forth  bto  action  in  the 
diversified  scenes  of  civil  and  religions  inter- 
course ; — if  such  important  efiects  cannot  be  pro- 
duced, unless  by  laying  open  to  view  the  latent 
abominations  of  the  heart,  by  impelling  the  moral 
principles  of  the  gospel  through  aQ  the  avenuoa 
and  windings  of  the  hqman  passions  and  aflTec- 
tions ;  and  by  illustrating,  with  minute  partial 
Urity,  every  subordinate  branch  of  Christian 
duty  ;— if  these  position!  be  admitted,  it  will  fol- 
low, that  the  duties  of  Christian  morality,  so  fitf 
from  being  thrown  into  an  obscure  comer,  ought 
tooccupy  ajM-omtncnlfJoes  in  the  range  of  the 
roinistraiioo  of  every  Christian  minister,  who  is 
desirous  to  promote  the  improvement  of  sodetj, 
viand  the  renovation  of  the  worfcl* 
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IaiiiQrt,w«  «speotBO  pwM  wmoI  rafbnM- 
Uoo  to  be  aciueTad— oo  coauneooMBeiit  of  tbs 
niilaMiUleim  of  th*  eburch, till ** the watcbnen 
opoa  Mooat  SioB,**  with  oiora  eoergj  than  they 
hare  jet'diaplayod,  **  ahall  lift  up  their  voioe  like 
a  trumpet,  and  ebow  lo  the  booM  of  Jaoob  their 
traoagreeeiooa"— till  they  "  lift  it '  up  with 
etreagth,  aad  not  be  afraid*'  of  an^  fuapiciooa 
that  maj  be  thrown  out  afainat  their  orthodoxy, 
when  they  ihow  onto  men  the  path  ef  duty  in  all 
itf  bearittfi  on  the  relations  of  time,  and  on  the 
employmenti  of  eternity — till  they  niake  the  mo- 
ral principlea  of  RoTelation  bear,  in  all  their 
Ibrce,  not  only  on  the  prominent  featuree  of  social 
life,  but  upon  erery  minute  ramification  of  human 
conduct  tdl  erety  lurking  principle  of  jealousy, 
eary,  aTarioe,  and  revenge  be  made  to  ieel  their 
energy— till  even  the  very  wmuememU  of  public 
and  domestic  life  be  made  to  bend  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  rectitude,  and  to  carry  on  their  fronts 
that  noble  inscription,  "Houvsss  to  thb 
Lord." 

n.  If  die  preoedinff  train  of  sentiments  be  ad- 
mitted, wo  may  be  directed  in  our  views  of  the 
nahm  and  tmU  of  church  discipline,  and  the 
persons  on  whom  it  ought  to  be  exercised. 

In  a  great  majority  of  Christian  churches,  cen- 
sures are  inflicted  chiefly,  or  solely, Dn  persons 
guilty  of  an  sstemoJ  breach  of  one  or  two  precepts 
of  the  decalogue— only  one  or  two  species  of  rio- 
latioo  of  the  moral  law  are  considered  as  worthy 
of  cognizance ;  while  the  systematic  operations  of 
slander,  revenge,  envy,  and  avarice-Ahe  indica- 
tions of  harsh,  sour,  and  ungovernable  tempers, 
and  the  absence  of  Christian  caodour*aod  afieo- 
tion— circumstances  which  display  the  real  cha- 
racters of  men  &r  more  distinctly  than  any 
intMtat§d  acts  of  immorality  can  do--are  either 
wholly  overiooked,  or  considered  as  characteris- 
tics of  vetT  trivial  import.  The  censures  to 
whidi  I  allude,  are  likewise  accompanied,  in 
many  instances,  with  a  degree  of  magisterial 
haughtiness,  severity,  and  unchristian  feeling, 
which  is  directly  repu^ant  to  every  amiable, 
candid,  apd  generous  pnnciple.  A  person  guilty, 
in  a  single  instance,  of  a  breach  of  the  seventh 
or  eight  commandments,  will  lie  under  the  frown 
of  a  religious  society  for  jears,  and  even  to  the 
dose  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  every  evidence 
be  can  give  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance, 
and  even  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning  his 
subsistence ;  while  another  may  babitually^vio- 
late  almost  all  the  other  precepts  of  the  decalogue, 
and  be  screened  from  the  discipline  of  the  chiircli. 
He  may  be  avaricious,  cunning,  and  deceitful ; 
harsh  and  unfeeling  in  his  conduct ;  uncandid  and 
uncharitable  in  his  dispositions  towards  others ; 
proud,  selfish,  and  obstinate  in  his  temper ;  ad- , 
dieted  to  slander  and  to  incessant  litigations ; ' 
impatieot  of  control ;  and  boisterous  and  conten- 
tious in  bis  general  deportment— and  yet  be  con- 
rtdered  as  no  proper  object  of  censure ;  and. 


dioagh  never  aHBifeitiiig  iIm  leMt  lyinuM  af 
penitence,  will  be  viewed  as  a  tolerably  fiUr  efan* 
meter  in  religious  society,  especially  if  be  bna 
acquired  a  ooosklerable  share  of  wealth  and  cC 
influence  in  general  society.— Of  such  cases  and 
practices,  the  author  had  selected  a.miBber  of 
striking  examples,  which  the  nairow  limits  to 
which  he  is  confined  in  the  preeent  work,  ooi^ 
strain  him,  in  the  mean  time,  to  postpone. 

Now,  if  the  general  sentiments  already  thrown 
out  be  founded  on  truth,  and  on  the  nature  of 
things,  such  a  practice  as  that  to  which  we  allude, 
most  be  absurd,  unchristian,  and  inconsistent 
vrith  the  preeervation  of  the  moral  purity  of  reli> 
gious  society.  It  has  this  pernicious  tendency, 
amon^  others,  that  it  leads  madtitodes  to  imagine^ 
that,  if  they  can  Iteep  dear  of  two  or  three  ads 
of  moral  delinquency,  tbl^  may  trample  on  every 
divine  principle  and  law  with  impunity.  A  poor 
wretch,  under  the  pressure  of  poverty,  steals  a 
'  hen  or  a  pocket  handkerchief,  and,  notwithstan<l> 
ing  hii  subsequent  repentance,  is  banished  fron 
social  intercourse,  and  held  up  to  execration ; 
while  a  sanctimonioos  hypocrite  will  swindle  his 
neighbour  out  of  a  hundred  pounds,  ifnocriminal 
law  can  take  hold  of  him,  and  will  retain  his  sta- 
tion in  the  church,  and  hold  up  his  face  without 
a  blush  in  the  presence  of  general  society.  It  is 
obvious,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  what  we  havn 
hitherto  stated,  that  the  general  tenor  of  the  ooo^ 
duct,  and  the  uniform  manifestation  of  benevo- 
lent afi*ections,  ought,  m  every  case,  to  for|n  the 
grand  criterion  of  a  'man's  being  entitled  to  the 
character  of  a  Christian ;  and,  that  dispositions 
of  an  opposite  nature  habitually  displayed,  how- 
ever much  overlooked  in  the  general  intercourse 
of  life,  ought  to  form  a  ground  of  exdusion  from 
the  society  of  the  faithful. 

m.  This  subject  has  a  particniar  bearing 
upon  the  divinom  which  subsist  in  the  religioos 
world,  and  the  grand  principles  which  ought  to 
form  a  bond  of  union  among  all  who  aiJmowledgn 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  Revelation.^— If  the 
train  dC  thought  iUustrated  in  the  preceding 
pages  be  correct,  it  will  follow,  that  a  cordiid 
imion  of  the  various  sections  of  the  Christian 
church  is  to  be  expected  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  Spirit  of -Love,  more  than  from  any  attempt 
to  produce  an  exact  coincidence  of  opinion  on 
these  theological  points  in  which  they  now  diflfer. 
Wherever  this  spirit  is  found  expanding  the  soul, 
and  governing  the  afi*ections,  it  will  lead  its  pos- 
sessors to  view  the  peculiar  opinions  of  othera 
with  candour ;  to  respect  their  persons ;  to  al- 
low them  liberty  of  thongfat  on  all  the  sobordinats 
ramifications  of  theological  sentiment ;  and  to 
set  a  higher  value  on  moral  qualifications,  and 
the  manifestation  of  benevolent  aftectioos,  than 
on  those  circumstantial  opinions  which  4o  not 
enter  into  the  essence  of  the  Christian  scheeM. 
If  the  professing  Christian  world  were  thoroughly 
investigated,  it  wouM  be  feand,  dMt  it  is  owinf 
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» to  the  dbaeaeo  of  tMi  ipirit,  that  Ohrii^ 
dWM  ttaBd  somuoh  aloof  from  eadi  othori  than 
to  the  epecnktiTe  opimone  which  they  rospeo- 
tively  maintain.  The  prevalent  diipoeition  for 
•aeering  at  other  denominaiione,  and  the  ple*- 
tmre  that  aeenw  to  be  felt  in  laying  open  their 
0ofet|  will  generally  be  found  to  proceed  from  a 
irinciple  or  pride,  and  of  self-conceit  in  regard 
to  our  own  fitvourite  opioiona,  some  of  which, 
when  probed  to  the  bottom,  will  be  found  aa  rot- 
ten as  our  neighbour's.  Why  are  men  not  as 
Buch  disposMl  to  pass  encomiums  on  what  b 
sound  in  the  opinions,  and  laudable  in  the  con- 
duct, of  other  parties,  as  they  are  to  censure  them 
for  minor  peculiarities  of  sentiment?  Why? 
Because  it  appears,  that  many  prufossed  Ghri»> 
tians  take  more  delight  in  the  exercise  of  nial^ 
Tolent  feelings  than  of  benevolent  afieetions ;  and 
are  like  flies ,  that  pass  over  the  sound  parts  of  a 
OHui's  body,  and  fix  upon  his  sores.  Till  such 
onchristian  dispositions  be  uncjermined,  and  tem- 
pers of  an  opposite  description  pervade  the  ranks 
•f  Christian  society,  we  can  expect  no  cordial 
■or  lasting  union  in  the  visible  church,  however 
many  ingenious  schemes  may  be  formed,  to  bring 
about  this  desirable  evenu  For  every  effect 
must  have  an  adequate  cause :  this  cause  will  be 
found  to  consist  more  in  the  affection  than  in 
opinion ;  and  a  union  formed  on  an  apparent 
eoincidencw  of  sentiment,  unmingled  with  ardent 
love  and  'affection,  would  be  unworthy  of  the 
■ame,  and  would  soon  be  dissolved. 

It  can  form  no  decisive  mark  ofa  man's  Chris- 
tianity, that  he  recognises  the  peonUar  opimon» 
of  the  Baptists  or  P^do-Baptists,  of  Pre^^te- 
rians,  Episcopalians,  or  Independents ;  it  is  a 
natter,  comparatively  of  little  importance, 
whether  a  man  believes  that  Chrial  was  an  ac- 
tual or  a  virtual  Mediator  under  the  Old  Testa- 
nsent ;  whether  he  be  designated  the  Sont^f  Ocd 
in  virtue  of  his  office,  or  of  his  nature;  whether 
or  not  we  be  guilty  of  Adam's  first  sin;  whether 
die  transaction  which  passed  between  him  and 
his  Creator,  should  be  viewed  as  a  law,  or  as  a 
covenant;  whether  the  ordinance  of  baptism 
should  be  administered  by  dipping,  or  by  sprii>- 
kliog,  kc,  &c. — ^But  it  is,  unquestionably,  a  mat- 
ter of  the  highest  moment,  both  to  the  person 
himself,  and  to  Chriwtian  society,  that  his  temper, 
affections,  and  conduct,  should  be  in  unison  with 
the  holy  law  of  Qod,  and  that  he  should  display 
the  k»ve  which  it  requires,  in  all  hb  social,  com- 
mercial, domestk,  and  Christian  intercourses ; — 
and  if  such  dbpositioos  and  conduct  were  univer- 
ially  to  prevail  among  the  various  denominations 
fli'the  religious  world,  union  would  soon  follow, 
as  a  matter  of  course. — If,  therefore,  we  wish  to 
behold  the  unhappy  divisions  of  the  church  ce- 
mented, let  us  cultivate,  with  ardour,  those 
amiable  aad  affectionate  dispositions  which  our 
.fenevoleot  religion  ineuteates,  and  be  more 
WBOQum  to  correet  oar  own  mental  and  mocal 


aberratioos,  than  to  magnify  the  errors  and  tha 
faults  of  others.  Let  us  make  every  aOowanoa 
for  the  effects  which  education,  hid>it,  temper*, 
bcal  circumstances,  and  particular  aasodatiooai 
may  have  produced  on  the  opinions  of  our  sop> 
posed  erring  brethren ;  and  let  us  consider,  that 
we  ourselves,  had  we  been  placed  in  the  sama 
circumstances,  might  have  imbibed  the  samo 
sentiments.  Let  us  endeavour  to  acquire  dear 
and  well-defined  ideas  on  every  sobject  connect- 
ed with  religion ;  that  we  may  not  contend  about 
trifles,  about  mere  abstract  kbas,  or  the  appli- 
cation of  particular  terms  or  phrases.  Let  ua 
keep  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  great  and  prominent 
objects  of  revelation,  and  on  all  the  subordinate 
active  means  by  which  they  may  be  promoted* 
Let  us  consider  religion  as  consisting  more  ia 
action,  than  in  speculation.  Let  our  love  to 
Christian  brethren  be  founded,\iot  so  much  on  a 
general  coincidence  ofopinioo,asontheresem* 
nlance  they  bear  to  the  Divine  image ;  and  then 
wemay  confidently  expect,  that  that  period  wili 
soon  approach,  when  the  saints  of  (3od  "  shaU  seo 
eye  to  eye,"  in  reference  to  all  the  grand  bearingi 
of  the  Gkispel  scheme,  and  when  the  name  of 
Jehovah  shall  be  ova  throughout  all  the  earth. 

IV.  We  may  learn  from  the-subject  we  have 
been  illustrating,  what  notions  we  ought  to  form  of 
ffts  KATURs  ofa/uturt  stats  ofhappmm$t  and  9f 
ihi  PRKPA&ATioii  T¥{iutnU  to  ffioUs  us  to  tngsgt 
m  itt  flRpfoymen/t.— The  felici^  of  the  fiititfa 
world  will  not  consbt  simply  m  a  thatge  ^ 
plae$i  nor  will  it  consist  chiefly  in  change  of 
sentiment  or  opinion.  Its  fiMmdation  must  be 
laid  in  the  principle  of  Lmw,  and  in  the  com* 
plete  renovation  of  the  moral  powers  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  without  which  no  celestial  scene  oouU 
produce  permanent  enjoyment.  Although  all  ' 
the  theologians  who  now  exbt  were  united  in 
opinion  alwut  every  article  of  the  systsm  of  Dh 
vinity;  and  although  they  were  transported  to 
the  most  splendid  work!  that  revolve  aronn* 
the  star  Arctunu ;  after  the  first  transports, 
arbing  firom  the  novelty  and  the  grandeur  of  tha 
scene  bad  subsided,  they  would  enjoy  little  mora 
happinees  in  that  orb,  than  they  do  in  thb  terw 
reetrial  sphere,  unless  they  were  actuated  with 
moral  dispositions  and  afileetions  very  diff<^ 
rent  fix>m  those  which  many  of  them  now  display. 
For,  not  only  rancour  and  malice,  but  even  cold* 
ness  and  indifl^erence  to  the  welfare  of  othei«t 
would  prevent  happinees  from  being  eqjoyed  in 
any  region  of  the  material  universe.  All  who 
believe  in  the  reality  of  a  future  world,  indulge 
in  anxious  wishes  to  be  made  happy  when  th^ 
pass  fi^Nn  thb  mortal  scene  to  the  worU  of 
spirits.  Even  wicked  men,  whoee  ooosciencea 
fluently  forebode  evil  to  them  in  the  other 
worU,  indulge  the  hope  that  (3od  will  ultimate^ 
oe  mercifiil  to  them,  and  admit  them  to  the  joy* 
of  heaven.  But  thb  b  impossible,  in  the  vei; 
aature  of  things,  unless  they  be  '*  renewed  in  the 
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ipirtt  of  thrir  niiiKb,'*  tod  endowed  with  thoM 
ndj  ditpositioof  which  alone  can  qualify  them 
fer  reliahtng  nibatantial  happinesSf  and  kr  par- 
efcipating  in  **  the  inheritance  of  the  aaints  of 
light."  How  oould  Maligiptj  associate  with 
Benevolence,  GooCentioo  with  Friendship,  or 
W^ar  with  Peace?  How  oould  the  aooe  of 
-lisoord  dwell  in  uni^,  in  an  anewbly  where  all 
.•  harmony  and  love  ?  How  oould  the  malidoaa 
and  revengeful  ipirit  find  delight  in  the  enploy- 
inentf  of  kindneat  and  pure  benignity  f  How 
could  the  man  who  now  finds  his  chief  pleasure 
in  hounding  and  horse-racing,  in  brawling  and 
fighting,  have  any  relish  for  the  sublime  adorap- 
tioos,  the  enraptured  praises,  and  the  lofty  and 
fefinod  oonteniplations,  of  the  celestial  inhabi- 
tanu  1  The  thing  is  impossible,  unless  the  mo- 
val  order  of  aH  worlds  were  completly  subverted. 
8och  cbaraoters  wiU  be  banishsd  firom  lbs  abodes 
«f  bliss ;  not  by  any  arbitrary  decree  of  the  Al- 
mighty, but  in  virtue  of  tbs  moral  ooMtilo^  of 
the  intelligent  universe. 

It  is,  tberelbfs,  erident,  that  the  happiness  of 
beaven  must  be  fi>unded  upon  the  eieraiso  of  love, 
afiectioQ,  harmony,  perfect  good-will  tofeOow- 
intelligeoces,  and  the  infinits  variety  of  ramifi- 
cations into  wbiohsuoh  principles  may  diverge ; 
combined  with  profcund,  enlightened,  and  venera- 
ble views  and  affections,  in  relation  to  the  Ood 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When 
these  and  simOar  dispositions  are  uniformly  ei- 
cucised,  without  the  least  mixture  ofany  one  in- 
gredient of  moral  eril^^it  is  easy  to  conceive, 
with  what  transports  of  delight  the  inhabitants 
of  heaven  will  contemplate  me  displays  of  Di- 
vine Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodnsas,  and  inves- 
tigate the  history  of  his  dispensatiooi  in  the 
moral  government  of  our  world,  and  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  an  the  other  worlds  wboss  physi- 
cal and  moral  eoooony  may  be  laid  open  to  their 
view.* 

Such  views  arc  in  psriect  aooordanee  with 
die  representations  of  Scripture.— *<  Without 
holiness,  no  msn  shall  see  the  Lord."  <'  The 
pure  in  heart  (and  they  alone)  shall  see  God.** 
**  Nothing  that  worketh  abomination,  can  enter 
within  the  gates  of  the  heavenly  city."  "  As  we 
have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  (says  the 
Apostle,)  so  shall  we  bear  the  image  of  the  hea- 
veniy."  *<  Christ  Jesus  save  himself  for  the 
church,  that  ho  might  sanctUy  and  cleanse  it,  and 
that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorioui 
church,  holy,  and  without  blemish."  The  crown 
of  flory,  reserved  in  heaven  for  the  &ithfiil,  is 
designated  "a crown  of  righieousnsss.**    '*  The 

*  The  Author  win  have  an  opportunity  of  illus* 
tratlng  this  toplo  In  more  minute  detaU,  In  a  work 
entitled,  **  The  PMtosop^  9f  «  FmmtHaU;  or,  an 
niustratton  of  the  Connexion  of  Sdenoe  with  (he 
Sternal  World.— and  of  the  Aids  whkh  Its  discove- 
flesallbrd,ft>r enabllag us  to  fbim  a  eoneepdon  of 
Jke  perMMl  Isiprosemsiii  of  the  cilssUal  tohabltr 
•ptf  Ipl^owlfilfll  Mid  lUMty." 


spirits  of  just  men,**  in  the  fiiturs  wor^,  **  Ot 
made  perfect,'*,  freed  imrn  trtrj  tamt  of  momJ 
poihition,  and  unrestrained  in  the  exercise  of 
their  OKMal  powers.  The  inheritance  m 
vrhich  tfiey  are  destined,  is  "  undefiled*  with 
the  least  stafn  of  corruption,  or  with  the  exam- 
ple of  impede  and  malignant  spirits.  **  When 
Christ,  who  k  our  life,  sbaH  appear,  we  shall  be 
like  him  ;**  transformed  into  his  moral  imagCf 
and  animated  with  those  Divine  principles  wad 
virtues,  whidi  be  displayed  in  his  conduct,  when 
be  tabernacled  among  men.  The  saints  "  shaU 
walk  with  him  in  white,**  an  emblem  of  their 
perfect  moral  purity ;  **  they  shall  receive  an  in- 
heritance among  them  that  are  sanctified ,"  and 
**  there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  sorrow^ 
nor  ciTing ;  for  the  former  things  shall  have  pasn* 
ed  away." 

v.  Prom  the  preoedmg  illustrations  we  tuKf 
Isam  something  ^fAf  naturw  amd  ssstncs  offi' 
hn  pmmakmmi.  If  the  exercise  of  bve,  in  aH  ili 
diversified  modifications,  constitutes  the  foundap 
tion  and  the  essence  of  happiness,  the  nnrestrain- 
ed  operations  of  malovolonoe  must  be  the  sourer 
and  thesumofmissry.  We  cannot  form  a  bmt* 
dreadful  pietnrc  of  foturo  punishment,  than  hf 
conoeiviBf  the  principles  of  folsehood,  deeeity 
and  maKgnity,  and  the  passioas  of  pride,  hatred^ 
malioci  and  revenge,  raging  vrith  unoontrolM 
and  p^pettial  violence.  We  need  represent  to 
ottvselvss  nothmg  more  Horrible  in  the  place  cC 
punishtnsot,  than  by  supposing  the  Ahnigfa^ 
simply  to  permit  widied  men  to  give  fnS  seop» 
to  their  malevolent  dispositions ;  learing  them 
*'  to  eat  of  the  firuit  of  their  own  ways,  ai^  to  be 
filled  with  their  own  devices.**  The  eOeets 
produced  by  the  uncontroBed  operation  of  suck 
principles  and  passions  wodd  be  such,  as  nmj 
be  fitly  represented  by  the  emblems  of  '<  thn 
worm  that  never  dies,**  of  <*  devouring  fre,"  and 
of  their  necessary  concomitants,  **  weeping,  aad 
wailing,  and  gnashing  of  teeth.**  (See  Chapw 
II.  Sect.  iv.  pp.  66.  68.)  What  other  in^ 
dients  of  tetteiy,  arismg  either  fitm  kwal  cir- 
cumstanees,  from  the  recollection  of  the  past,  or 
the  anticipation  of  the  future,  may  be  mingled 
with  the  c»p  of  future  wo,  it  becomes  not  uspnr- 
ticuhtfly  to  determine."  And,  whether  this  seeoe 
of  misery  will  ever  come  to  a  termination,  mnsl 
be  determined  by  the  consideration,  whetfater  the 
effects  produced  by  such  a  punishment  wiR  faavn 
a  tendency  to  produce  repentance  and  referoM- 
tion  on  the  minds  of  the  sufferers.  If,  after  a 
lapse  of  ages,  the  principles  of  hatred  to  Qcd, 
and  to  surrounding  intelligences,  continue  In 
operate  with  increasing'  violence,  without  pro- 
ducing the  least  desire  of  returning  to  their  nl- 
legiaaoe  to  Ood,  or  the  least  symptom  of  rsfecan- 
tion^  then,  we  may  conchide,  that  the  miseiy 
of  wicked  mtelligeoees  win  ooqtipQS  so  kflf  w 
they  nmain  to  satisteaea. 
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PREFACE  TO  THIS  EDITION. 


The  following  pages  were  written  under  tlie  impression  that  the  visible 
manifestations  ot  the  attributes  of  tlie  Deity  are  too  frequently  overlooked  by 
Christians  in  their  views  of  the  great  objects  of  Religion,  and  in  the  worship 
they  offer  to  the  Father  of  their  spirits ;  and  are  intended  to  show,  that  the 
Teachers  of  Religion,  in  imparting  instruction  either  to  the  old  or  to  the  young, 
ought  to  embrace  a  wider  range  of  illustration,  in  reference  to  Divine  subjects^ 
*  than  that  to  which  they  are  usually  confined. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  discussions  contained' in  this  work,  the  Author 
has  pursued  his  own  train  of  thought ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  trusts  that  he  has 
been  enabled  to  render  some  of  his  illustrations  more  interesting  to  the  young 
and  untutored  mind  thar  if  he  had  adhered  rigidly  to  tlie  sentiments  of  otliers, 
and  to  the  technical  language  of  science.  The  sketches  of  the  different  sciences 
are  not  mere  extracts,  or  compilations,  but  are,  for  the  most  part,  original  com- 
position— in  which  it  has  been  his  main  object  to  imbody  as  many  facts  as  his 
limits  would  permit — in  order  to  excite  the  inquiring  mind  to  fartlier  investiga- 
tions into  the  diflerent  departments  of  physical  science. 

It  is  presumed,  that  no  Christian  reader  will  for  once  imagine,  that  the  views 
illustrated  in  this  work  are  intended  to  be  substituted  in  place  of  the  peculiar 
revelations  of  the  Bible.  The  object  of  the  volume  is  to  illustrate  the  harmony 
which  subsists  between  the  system  of  Nature  and  the  system  of  Revelation ;  and 
to  show,  that  the  manifestations  of  God  in  the  material  universe  ought  to  be 
blended  with  our  views  of  the  facts  and  doctrines  recorded  in  the  volume  ot 
Inspiration. 

It  is  taken  for  granted,  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  following  illustra- 
tions, tliat  the  Scriptures  contam  a  Revelation  from  Heaven ;  and,  under  a  firm 
belief  of  this  important  truth,  the  Author  has  embellished  his  work  with  frequent 
quotations  from  the  energetic  and  sublime  language  of  this  Sacred  Book.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  unfair  in  any  critic,  who  entertains  doubts  on  this. point,  to 
find  fault  with  such  quotadons,  or  with  the  allusions  to  Bit>Ie  phraseology  which 
occur,  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  introduced  without  judgment  or  dis- 
crimination. 

The  Author  has  carefully  revised  every  portion  of  the  present  edition,  and 
introduced  a  variety  of  corrections  and  m'odifkations.  He  has  likewise  intro- 
duced additional  matter,  to  the  extent  of  between  30  and  30  pages,  and  also 
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IT  PRKFACS. 

ievenl  flhutnliTe  engntvingt.  In  its  present  finin,  the  Autfior  tnais,  diat 
independentiy  of  tiie  mortl  reflectioDs  it  containL  it  will  be  found  to  comprise 
pc^Nuardesciriptionsofagreiiter  number  ofseientiDcfiu^  . 

any  other  vohune  of  the  same  size. 

Varioos  topes,  originally  intended  to  be  iDustrated,  have  been  unavoidably 
omitled.  Some  of  these  are  stated  in  the  last  paragraph  of  Chapter  lY.  the 
illustration  of  wluch,  in  combination  with  other  kinidred  topics,  would  fiD  a 
vohmie  of  nearfy  the  same  siae  as  the  present  This  subject  (fyr  which  the 
author  has  abundance  (^materiak^  will  be  prosecuted  in  anoti^r  vohune,  under 
the  title  of  Thb  Philosofht  of  Rbuoioh  ;  and  will  comprise,  amoi^  numy 
ottier  olnects  of  discussion,  illustratioiis  of  the  moral  relation  of  inteOigent  beings 
to  their  Creator,  and  to  one  another— the  physical  and  rational  grounds  of  thoee 
moral  laws  which  the  I>eit7  has  promulgated— tiie  views  \iriiich  science  a£brds 
of  the  incessant  enermes  of  Creating  Power,  and  of  the  grand  and  mdtifimus 
otijects  over  which  Divine  Providence  presides— the  reuition  of  science  to  a 
Aiture  state,  and  of  the  aids  which  the  discoveries  of  science  aflbrd,  tor  enabling 
OS  to  form  a  conception  ofthejperpetua!  improvement  of  the  celestial  inhalntants 
in  knowledge  and  felicity.  These  subjects  will  be  illustrated  by  a  variety  of 
interesting  aetails  of  focti,  in  relation  to  the  system  of  nature,  the  history  of 
Mtions^  and  the  moral  state  of  Christian  and  general  society 
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CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHER. 


INTRODUCyiON. 


On  the  subject  of  relic ioN|  mankind  have, 
in  all  age8|  been  prone  to  run  into  extremes. 
While  some  have  been  disposed  to  attach  too 
much  importance,  to  the  mere  exertions  of  the 
human  intellect,  and  to  imagine  that  man,  by 
ti|e  light  of  unassisted  reason,  is  able  to  explore 
the  path  to  true  wisdom  and  happiness,— -the 
greater  part  ofreligionists,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  disposed  to  treat  scientific  knowledge,  in 
its  relation  to  religion,  with  a  degree  of  indiffer- 
ence bordering  upon  contempt.  Both  these  dis- 
positions are  equally  foolish  and  preposterous. 
For  he  who  exalts  human  reason,  as  the  only 
sure  guide  to  wisdom  and  felicity,  forgets,  that 
man,  in  his  present  stale,  is  a  depraved  intelli- 
gence, and,  consequently,  liable  to  err ;  and  that 
all  those  who  have  been'lefl  solely  to  its  dictates, 
have  uniformly  failed  in  attaining  these  desira- 
ble objects.  During  a  period  of  more  than 
5,800  years,  the  greater  part  of  the  human  race 
have  been  led  solely  to  the  guidance  of  their 
rational  powers,  in  order  to  grope  their  way  to 
the  Tempo  of  Knowledge,  and  the  Portals  of 
Immortality ;  but  what  has  been  the  result  of 
all  their  anxious  researches  ?  Instead  of  acquir- 
ing correct  notions  of  the  Qreat  Author  of  their 
existence,  and  of  the  nature  ^f  that  homage 
which  is  due  to  his  perfections,  "  they  have 
become  vain  in  their  imaginations,  and  their 
foolish  hearts  have  been  darkened.  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wiser,  they  have  become  fools ; 
and  have  changed  the  glory  of  the  Incorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man, 
and  to  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things." 
Instead  of  acquiring  correct  views  of  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  action,  and  conducting  themselves 
according  to  the  eternal  rules  of  rectitude,  they 
have  displayed  the  operation  of  the  most  diabo- 
lical passions,  indulged  in  continual  war&re,  and 
desolated  the  earth  with  rapine  and  horrid  car- 
nage ;  so  that  the  history  of  the  world  presents 
to  our  view  little  more  than  a  series  of  revolt- 
ing details  of  the  depravity  of  our  species,  and 
of  the  wrongs  which  one  tribe  of  human  beings 
has  wilfully  inflicted  upon  another. 

This  has  been  the  case,  not  only  arooo^  a  few 
oncoltivated  hordes  on  the  coasts  of  Africa,  in 
the  plains  oTTartary,  and  the  wilds  of  America, 
bat  e  veo  among  those  nations  which  stood  higbast 
fa  (bo  ranks  oif  ciTiUsatioB,  tiid  of  sdenoe^— 


The  ancient  Gh-eeks  and  Romans,  who  boasted 
of  their  attainments  in  philosophy,  and  their  pro* 
greas  in  the  arts,  entertained  the  most  foolish, 
cpntradictory,  and  unworthy  notions  of  the  Ob- 
ject of  Divine  worship,  of  the  requirements  of 
religion,  and  of  the  eternal  destiny  of  man. 
They  adored  a  host  of  divinities  characterized 
by  impiety,  fraud,  injustice,  falsehood,  lewdness, 
treachery,  revenge,  murder,  and  every  other  vico 
which  can  debase  the  human  mind,  instead  of 
offering  a,  tribute  of  rational  homage  to  that  Stt- 
preme  Intelligence  who  made  and  who  governs 
the  universe.  Ev^n  their  priests  and  philoso* 
phers  indulged  in  the  most  degrading  and  abomi- 
nable practice8,arid  entertained  the  most  irrational 
notions  inregard  to  the  origin  of  (he  universe,  and 
the  moral  government  of  the  world.  Most  of  them 
denied  a  fbture  state  of  retribution,  and  all  of  them 
had  their  doubts  respecting  the  reality  of  an  im- 
mortal existence :  and  as  to  the  doctripe  of  a  resur- 
rection from  the  dead,  they  never  dreamed  of  such 
an  event,  and  scouted  the  idea,  when  proposed  to 
them,  as  the  climax  of  absurdity.  The  glory  to 
which  their  princes  and  generals  aspired,  was, 
to  spread  death  and  destruction  among  their  fel- 
low-men— to  carry  fire  and  sword,  terror  and 
dismay,  and  all  the  engines  of  destruction,  through 
surrounding  nations — to  fill  their  fields  with  heaps 
of  slain — to  plunder  the  survivors  of  every  earthly 
comfort,  and  to  drag  captive  kings  at  their  chai^ 
riot  wheels — that  they  might  enjoy  the  spleodoar 
and  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  What  has  been 
now  stated,  with  regard  to  the  most  enlightened 
nations  of  antiquity,  will  equally  apply  to  the 
present  inhabitants  of  China,  of  Bindostan,  of 
the  Japanese  Islands,  of  the  Birman  Empire, 
and  of  every  other  civilized  nation  on  which  tho 
light  c^  revelation  has  never  shone— with  this 
additional  consideration,  That  they  have  enjoyed 
an  additional  period  of  1800  years  for  roalang 
fiirther  investigations ;  and  are,  at  this  UMKnaat, 
as  far  from  the  object  of  their  pursuit  as  when 
they  first  commenced  their  researches ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  some  of  these  nations,  in  modern 
tiroes,  have  mingled  with  their  abominable  so- 
perstitions  and  idolatries  many  absurdities  and 
horrid  crudties,  which  were  altogether  miknown 
among  the  Greek  and  Roman  population. 

Such  are  the   melancholy  results  to  which 
msB  have  been  led,  when  left  to  the  gnidvKo 
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in  then 


important    of  all  inve«ti|atioiM.    Thvy  haYo 
■  of  error  t    *   "  "    " 


wandered  in  the  mases  df  error  and 
and  their  reeearchea,  instead  of  directing  and 
expanding  our  religioos  riewa,  have  tended  onlj 
to  bewilder  tlie  human  mind,  and  to  throw  a 
deepei'  ifaade  of  intellectnal  gloom  o^rer  ow 
apoetate  world.  After  a  period  of  eiz  thousand 
years  has  been  spent  in  anxious  inquiries  after 
the  path  to  true  knowledge  and  happiness— Igno- 
rance, Superstition,  Idolatry,  Vice,  and  Misery 
still  continue  to  sway  their  sceptre  over  the  great 
majority  of  the  human  race ;  aoKi,  if  we  be  allow- 
ed to  reason  from  the  past  to  the  fiiture,  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  while  mankind  are  destitute 
of  a  Quide  superior  to  the  glionnerines  of  deprav- 
ed reason,  they  would  be  no  nearer  the  object  of 
their  pursuit,  after  the  lapse  of  awty  thou$and 
year$f  than  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  only 
in  connection  with  the  discoveries  of  Revelation, 
that  we  can  expect  that  the  efibrts  of  human 
reason  and  activity  wiU  be  successful  in  abolishing 
the  reign  of  Ignorance  and  degrading  Supersti- 
tion—in ilJurainating  the  benighted  tribes  of  the 
Pagan  World — and  in  causing"  Righteousness, 
and  Order,  and  Peace,  to  spring  fbrUi  belbre  all 
the  nations,"  Though  the  Christian  Religion 
heiB  never  yet  been  fiiliy  understood  and  recognis- 
ed in  all  its  aspects  anid  bearings,  nor  its  require- 
ments been  cordially  complied  with,  by  the  great 
body  of  those  who  profess  to  believe  in  its  Divine 
origin,  yet  it  is  only  in  those  nations  who  have 
acloiowledged  its  authority,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure submitted  to  its  dictates,  that  any  thing 
approximating  to  just  conceptions  d*  the  Supreme 
Intelligenco,  and  of  his  moral  government,  is 
found  to  prevail. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  light  of 
Nature  u  of  itself  a  feeble  and  insufficient  guide, 
to  direct  us  in  our  views  of  the  Supreme  Intel- 
ligence, and  of  our  eternal  destination,  yet  it  is 
a  most  dangerous  and  dehisive  error  to  imagine, 
that  Reason,  and  the  study  of  the  material  world, 
ought  to  be  discarded  from  the  science  of  rdifion. 
The  man  who  would  discard  die  eibrts  or  the 
human  intellect  and  the  scieiM»  of  Nature  from 
Religion,  forgets — that  He  who  is  the  Author  of 
human  redemption,  is  also  the  Creator  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  whole  system  of  the  material  uni- 
verse—that it  is  one  end  of  that  moral  renovation 
which  the  Gospel  effects,  to  qualify  us  fixr  con- 
templating aright  the  displays  of  Divine  Perfec- 
tion which  the  works  of  creation  exhibit^-that 
the  visible  works  of  God  are  the  principal  medium 
by  which  he  displays  the  attributes  of  his  nature 
to  intelligent  beings— that  the  study  and  con- 
templation of  these  works  employ  the  fiictilties  of 
SttteOigeaces  of  a  superior  order* — that  man,  bad 
he  remained  in  primeval  innocence,  would  hav« 
heen  chiefly  employed  in  such  contemplatioDa  » 

*  Kev.  Iv.  U.  zv.  t,  te. 


that  itk  one  main  dasigB  of  Divine  Revelatloa 
to  iUustrate  the  operations  of  Providence,  and  the 
'  ag«Ky  of  God  in  the  formation  and  preserva* 
lion  of  all  things— and  that  the  Scriptures  are  fill 
of  sublime  descriptions  of  the  visible  creation,  and 
of  interesting  references  to  the  various  objecia 
which  adorn  the  scenery  of  Nature.  Without 
the  cultivation  of  our  reasoning  powers,  and  tn 
investigation  of  the  laws  and  economy  of  Nature, 
we  could  not  appreciate  many  of  the  exceltent 
characters,  the  interesting  aspects,  and  the 
sublime  references  of  revealed  religion :  we 
sbouU  los»  the  full  evidence  of  those  argomentr 
by  which  the  existence  of  God  and  his  attributes 
of  Wisdom  and  Omnipotence  are  most  power- 
flilly  demonstrated  :  we  should  remain  destitute 
of  those  sublime  concepticms  of  the  perfect  ions 
and  agency  of  Jehovah  which  the  grandeur  and 
immensity  of  his  works  are  calculated  to  inspire : 
we  riuHikl  never  perceive,  in  its  full  force,  tfaa 
eividenee  of  those  proofs  on  which  the  Divine 
author!^  of  Revelatiim  is  founded :  we  couM  not 
give  a  rational  interpretation  of  the  spirit  and 
meaning  of  many  parts  of  the  Sacred  Oracles : 
nor  could  we  cofnply  wkh  those  positive  com- 
mands of  God  which  enjoin  us  to  contemplate 
the  wonder  of  his  power,  to  "  meditate  on  all  his 
woilcs,  and  to  talk  of  all  bis  doings." 

Notwithstanding  these  and  many  other  const* 
derations,  which  mow  the  foDy  </  overlookii^ 
the  visible  manifestations  of  Deity  in  tbe  exer* 
cises  of  Religion,  it  has  long  been  the  practice 
of  certain  theologians  to  depreciate  the  wondofbl 
works  of  Jehovah,  and  to  attempt  to  throw  them 
into  the  shade,  as  if  they  were  unworthy  of  our 
aerious  contemplation.  In  their  view,  to  be  a 
.  bad  phik>sopher  is  the  surest  way  to  become  a 
good  Christian,  and  to  expand  the  views  of  the 
human  mind,  is  to  endanger  Christianity,  and  to 
render  the  design  of  religion  abortive.  They 
seem  to  consider  it  as  a  most  noble  triumph  to  tbs 
Christian  cause,  to  degrade  the  material  world, 
and  to  trample  cmder  f(K>t,  not  only  the  earth,  but 
the  visible  heavens,  as  an  old,  shattered,  and  cor- 
nipled  febric,  which  no  longer  demands  our  study 
or  admiration.  Their  expressions,  in  a  variety 
of  instances,  would  lead  us  almost  to  condudot 
that  they  considered  th^  eccmomy  of  Nature  as  set 
in  opposition  to  the  economy  of  Redemption, 
and  that  it  is  not  the  same  God  that  contrived  , 
the  system  of  Nature,  whole  also  the  **  Author 
of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them  that  obey  him." 

It  is,  unquestionably,  both  foolish  and  impious 
to  overlook  or  to  undervalue  any  of  the  modes 
by  which  the  Divine  Being  has  been  pleased 
to  iQ^e  known  his  nature  end  perfections  to 
mankind.  Since  he  has  given  a  display  of  his 
**  Eternal  Power  and  Godhead**  in  the  grand 
'theatre  of  nature,  which  forms  the  subject  of 
adentific  investigation,  it  was  surely  never  i^ 
tasded,  and  wouU  ill  comport  with  reverence  fiM 
its  idorable  Author,  that  such  magnificent  dis- 
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|ikyf  of^ii  Power,  Witdom,  tnd  BenaAcmoe, 
as  the  material  univene  exhibits,  should  be  treat- 
ed, by  his  intelligrat  offspring,  with  iiidiff*ereiiee 
or  neglect.  It  becomes  us  to  contemplate,  with 
adoring  gratitude,  every  ray  of  our  Creator's 
glory,  whether  as  emanating  firom  the  light  of 
Revelation,  or  as  reflected  from  the  scenery  of 
nature  around  us,  or  as  descending  fVom  those 
regions  where  stars  unnumbered  shme,  and 
planets  and  comets  run  their  solemn  itNmds. 
Instead  of  contrasting  the  one  department  of 
knowledge  with  the  other,  with  a  view  of  depre- 
ciating the  science  of  nature,  our  duty  is,  to 
derive  from  both  as  much  information  and  in- 
straction  as  they  are  calculated  to  afford;  to 
mark  the  harmony  of  the  revelations  they  r»> 
spectively  unfold ;  and  to  use  the  revelations  of 
nature  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  and  sm- 
plifying,  and  carrying  forward  our  views  of  the 
revelation  contained  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 
With  regard  to  the  revelation  derived  from  the 
Sacred  Records,  it  has  been  imagined  by  some, 
that  it  hks  little  or  no  reference  to  the  operations 
of  the  material  system,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
study  of  the  visible  works  of  Qod  can  be  of  little 
importance  in  promoting  religious  knowledfe 
and  holy  affections.  In  the  sequel  of  this  vo- 
lume, I  shall  endeavour  to  shoW|  that  this  senti- 
ment is  extremely  &Uacious,  and  destitute  of  a 
foundation.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  although  it 
were  taken  for  granted,  it  would  form  no  argu- 
ment against  the  combination  of  science  with  re- 
ligion. For  it  ought  to  be  carefully  renutrked, 
tiuit  Divine  Revelation  (s  chiefly  intended  to  in- 
truct  us  in  the  knowledge  of  tlK»e  truths  which 
interest  us  as  subjects  of  the  moral  adnrimatrm' 
tion  of  the  Governor  of  the  world,-— or,  in  other 
words,  as  apostate  creatures,  and  as  moral 
agents.  Its  grand  object  is  to  develop  the  open- 
ings and  bearings  of  the  plan  of  Divine  Mercy ; 
to  counteract  those  evil  propensities  and  pas- 
sions which  sin  has  introduced;  to  Inculcate  those 
holy  principles  and  moral  laws  which  tend  to 
unite  mankind  in  harmony  and  love ;  and  to  pro- 
duce those  amiable  tempers  and  dispositions  of 
mind,  which  alone  can  fit  us  for  enjoying  happi- 
ness either  in  this  world,  or  in  the  world  to  come. 
For  this  reason,  doubtless,  it  is,  that  the  moral  at- 
tributes  of  Deity  are  brought  more  prominently 
into  view  in  the  Sacred  Volumef  than  his  nahtral 
perfections,;  and  that  those  special  arrangements 
of  his  Providence,  which  regard  the  mond  reno- 
vation of  our  species,  are  particularly  detailed ; 
while  the  immense  extent  of  his  universal  Idns- 
dom,  the  existence  of  other  worlds,  and  their 
nu>ral  economy,  are  but  slightly  hinted  at,  or 
veiled  in  obscurity.  Of  such  a  Revelation  we 
stood  in  need ;  and  had  it  chiefly  embraced  sub- ' 
jects  of  a  yorj  difTerent  nature,  it  wouM  have 
fkiled  in  supplying  the  remedies  requisite  for 
correcting  the  disorders  which  <tn  has  introdoeed 
tmong  iMnVinfi     But,  sorelyi  it  was  never 


intended,  even  in  a  religious  point  gf  view,  that 
the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  in  their  contem- 
plations and  researches,  should  be  bounded  by 
the  range  of  subjects  comprised  in  that  revelation, 
which  is  purely,  or  chiefly,  of  a  moral  nature , 
since  the  Almighty  has  exibited  so  magnificent 
a  spectacle  in  the  universe  around  us,  and  en- 
dowed us  with  Acuities  adequate  to  the  survey 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  its  structure,  and  en- 
pable  of  deducing  firom  it  the  most  noble  and 
sublime  results.  To  walk  in  the  midst  of  this  ' 
**  wide  extended  theatre,"  and  to  overlook,  or  to 
gaze  with  indiflTerence  on  diose  striking  marks 
of  Divine  omnipotence  and  skill,  which  every 
where  appear,  is  to  overlook  the, Creator  him- 
self, and  to  contemn  the  most  illustrious  displays 
he  has  given  of  his  eternal  power  and  gloiy.  That 
man's  religious  devotions  are  much  to  be  susped- 
ed,  whatever  shov  of  piety  he  may  aflfect,  who 
derives  no  assistance,  in  attempting  to  form  somo 
adequate  conceptions  of  the  object  of  his  woiship, 
fimn  the  sublime  discoveries  of  astronomi<»l 
soienoe;  from  those  myriads  ofsuns  and  systems 
which  form  but  a  small  portion  of  the  6reator'« 
immense  empire  \*  The  professing  Christian, 
whose  devotional  exercises  are  not  invigorated, 
and  whose  conceptions  of  Deity  are  not  extended, 
by  a  oontemplation  of  the  magnitude  and  variety 
of  bik  works,  may  be  considered  as  equally  a 
stranger  to  the  more  elevated  strains  of  piety,  and 
to  the  noble  emotions  excited  by  a  perception  of 
the  beautifiil  and  th^  sublime. 

"  The  works  of  the  Lord,"  says  an  inspired 
writer,  "  are  grso^,  and  are  sought  out  by  all 
those  who  have  pleasure  therein."  They  all 
bear  the  stamp  of  Infinite  Perfection,  and  serve 
as  so, many  sensible  mediums  to  exalt  and  ei- 
pand  our  conceptions  of  him,  whose  invisible 
gk>ries  they  represent  and  adumbrate.  When 
contemplated  in  connection  with  the  prospects 
opened  by  Divine  Revelation,  they  tend  to  ex- 
cite the  most  ardent  desires  after  that  state  of 
enlarged  vision,  where  the  plans  and  operations 
of  Deity  will  be  more  clearly  unfoMed— and  lo 
prepare  ns  for  bearing  a  part  in  the  immortal 
hymn  of  the  church  triumphant :. — "  Great  and 
marveOous  are  thy  ^orks.  Lord  God  Almighty, 
JQstsnd  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  Saints." 
The  most  illustrious  characters  that  have  adorn- 
ed oar  race  in  all  ages,  have  been  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  visible  crea- 
tion, and  have  devoted  a  certain  portion  of  their 

*  Is  some  readers  seem  to  have  mistaken  the 
Author's  meaning,  In  this  and  similar  passages.  It 
may  be  proper  to  state,  that  his  meaning  Is  net- 
that  a  knowledge  of  natural  leiente  is  euenUtU  to 
genuine  piety ;  hut,  that  the  person  who  haoanop- 
portunUif  of  makfnf  Mm9e(f  acguatnted  wUh  0bs 
•eUttee  ^natwe^  and  of  contemplating  the  wonders 
or  the  heavens  In  their  true  light,  and  who  does  n<« 
And  his  views  of  the  Creator  expanded,  and  his  mil* 
flous  emotions  elevated,  by  such  studies,  has  fsason 
|o  call  in  question  the  nsture  and  the  sincerity  of  hii 
devotional  fbelln;^ 
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time  and  ttlMition  in  nTestigatiiig  ito  •dbirable 
economy  ind  Arrangement :  and  there  can  be  no 
question,  that  a  portion  of  our  thoughts  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  wondrous  works  of  the  Most 
High,  must  ultimately  be  conducive  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  intelleclual  powers,  to  our 
advancement  in  the  Christian  life,  and  to  oar 
preparation  for  the  exalted  employments  of  the 
eternal  world. 

In  fine,  since  the  researches  of  modem  times 
have  greatly  enlarged  our  views  of  the  System 
of  Universal  Nature,  and  of  the  vast  extent  to 
which  the  operations  of  the  Creator  are  carried 
OB  in  the  'distant  regions  of  space,-- since  the 
late  discoveries  of  Naturalists  md  Experimental 
Philosophers,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  water,  light,  heat,  the  gases, 
the  electric,  galvanic  and  magnetic  fluids,  and 
the  economy  and  instincts  of  animated  beings, 
have  opened  to  our  view  a  bri^t  display  of 
Divine  Wisdom,  in  the  contrivance  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  parts  of  our  terrestrial 
habitationr-sinee  improvements  in  the  useful 
arts  have  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  science, 
and  have  been  applied  to  many  beneficial  pur- 
poeee,  wfaidi  have  ultimately  a  bearing  on  the 


interests  and  the  fMrogress  of  religion'  »ince  a 
general  desire  to  propagate  the  truths  of  ChriiH 
tianity  in  Heathen  lands  now  animates  the 
mass  of  the  religious  world — since  the  natiooa 
of  both  Continents  are  now  aroused  to  burst 
asunder  the  shackles  of  despotism,  and  to  inquire 
after  rational  liberty  and  mental  inproveroeat,— 
and  since  all  these  discoveries,  inventions,  and 
movements,  and  the  energies  of  the  human  mind, 
fit>m  whidi  they  gyring,  are  under  tlie  direction 
and  control  of  that  Omnipotent  Being  who  made 
and  who  goveriM  the  world— they  onght  to  be 
considered  as  parts  of  those  Providentia]  arrange- 
ments, in  the  progress  of  which  He  wiM  nltimatelj 
accomplish  tlie  illumination  of  our  besi^cd 
race,  and  make  the  cause  ci  righteousness  and 
truth  to  triumph  among  all  nations.  And,  Uiere- 
ibre,  the  enlightened  Christian  ought  thankfblly 
to  appreciate  every  eriiibition,  and  every  die- 
eovery ,  by  whi^  his  conceptions  of  the  attributes 
of  God,  and  of  the  grandeor  ci  his  works,  may 
be  directed  and  enlarged,  in  order  that  he  rascy 
be  qualified  to  "  speak  of  the  honour  of  his  ma- 
jesty, and  talk  of  his  power;  to  make  known  te 
the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  ads,  and  the  gtoriooa 
najes^  of  his  kingdom.*' 
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OP  TBB  NATURAL  ATrBIBUTBB  OF  THE  DEITY,  WITH  PARTICULAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP 
HIS  OMNIPOTENCE  AND  WISDOM. 


SECTION  L 

On  ihiROation  of  tht  Naturmt  AttritmtM  ^ 
Deitt  to  Rsuoioir. 

A  FIRM  conyiction  of  the  eziitoice  of  God^ 
and  a  coropetent  knowledge  of  his  natiual  perfeo* 
tionB,lie  at  tho  foundation  of  aU  religion,  both  na- 
tural and  revealed.  In  proportion  as  our  yiews 
of  the  perfections  of  Deity  are  limited  and  ob- 
scure, in  a  MDiilar  proportion  will  be  our  con* 
oeptiona  of  all  the  relations  in  which  he  stands  to 
his  creatures,  of  every  part  of  his  providential 
procedure,  and  of  all  the  doctrines  and  require- 
ments of  revealed  religion. 

By  the  natural  or  essential  attributes  of  God, 
we  understand  such  perfections  as  the  follow- 
ing:— His  Eternity,  Omnipresence,  Infinite 
Knowledge,  Infinite  Wisdom,  Omnipotence,  and 
Boundless  Beneficence.  These  are  the  charao- 
ters  and  attributes  of  Deity,  which,  we  must 
suppose,  form  the  chief  subjects  of  contempIaticMi 
to  angels,  and  to  all  other  pure  intelligences— and 
in  investigating  the  displays  of  which,  the  sons 
of  Adam  would  have  been  chiefly  employed,  had 
they  continued  in  primeval  innocence.  These 
attributes  form  the  ground-work  of  all  those  gra- 
cious relations  in  which  the  God  of  salvation 
stands  to  his  redeemed  people  in  the  economy 
of  redemption — they  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  Christian  superstructure— and  were  they 
not  recognized  as  the  comer-stones  of  that  sa- 
cred edifice,  the  whole  system  of  the  Scripture 
Revelation  would  remain  a  baseless  fitbric.  The 
full  display  of  these  perfections  will  be  exhibit- 
ed in  the  future  world — the  contemplation  of 
this  display  will  form  one  of  the  sublime  employ- 
ments "  of  the  saints  in  light"— and  to  prepare 
ns  for  engaging  in  such  noble  exercises,  is  one 
of  the  chief  designs  of  the  salvation  proclaimed 
in  the  Gospel. 

The  Christian  Revelation  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  superseding  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
but  as  carrying  il  forward  to  perfection.  It  in- 
troduces the  Deity  to  us  under  neva  relations, 
corresponding  to  the  degraded  state  into  which 
we  have  fkllon.  It  is  superadded  to  our  natural 
relations  to  God,  and  takes  it  for  granted,  that 
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these  natural  relations  must  for  ever  subsist. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  essential  attributes  of 
Grod,  and  the  principles  of  Natural  ReligioOy 
cannot  be  fully  discovered  without  the  light  of 
Revelation,  as  appears  from  the  past  experienoa 
of  mankind  in  eveiV  generation ;  but  it  is  equally 
true,  that,  when  discovered  by  the  aid  of  thtf 
celestial  light,  they  are  of  the  utmost  importanoa 
in  the  Christian  system,  and  are  as  essentially 
connected  with  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a  build* 
ing  is  with  the  superstructure.  Many  professed 
Christians,  however,  seem  to  think,  and  to  act^ 
as  if  the  Christian  Revelation  had  annulled  th» 
natural  relations  which  subsist  between  man  and 
the  Deity ;  and  hence  the  zealous  outcry  against 
every  discussion  from  the  pulpit,  that  has  not  a 
direet  relation  to  what  are  termed  the  doctrines 
of  grace.  But  nothing,  surely,  can  be  more  ab- 
surd than  to  carry  out  such  a  principle  to  all  its 
legitimate  consequences.  Can  God  ever  cease  to 
be  Omnipotent,  or  can  man  ever  cease  to  be 
dependent  for  existence  on  his  infinite  power  1 
Can  the  Divine  Being  ever  cease  to  be  Omnipre- 
sent and  Omniscient,  or  can  man  ever  cease  to 
be  the  object  of  his  knowledge  and  superintend- 
ence ?  Can  Infinite  Wisdom  ever  be  detach- 
ed from  the  Almighty,  or  can  man  ever  be  in  a 
situation  where  he  will  not  experience  the  efiecta 
of  his  wise  arrangements?  Can  Goodness 
ever  fail  of  being  an  attribute  of  Jehovah,  or  pan 
any  sentient  or  intelligent  beings  exist  that  do 
not  experience  the  effect!  of  his  bounty  ?  In 
short,  can  the  relation  of  Creature  and  of  CVeo- 
tor  ever  cease  between  the  human  race,  in  what- 
ever moral  or  physical  situation  they  may  be 
placed,  and  that  almighty  Being,  *'  who  giveth 
to  all,  life  and  breath,  and  all  things  ?'*  If  nono 
of  these  things  can  possibly  happen,  then  the 
relations  to  which  we  refer  must  be  eternal  and 
unchangeable,  and  must  form  the  basb  of  all  the 
other  relations  in  which  we  can  possibly  stand 
to  the  Divine  Being,  either  as  apostate  or  as 
redeemed  creatures  ;  and,  therefore,  they  ought 
to  be  exhibited  as  subjects  for  our  frequent  and 
serious  contemplation,  as  religious  and  moral 
agents.  But,  unless  we  make  such  topics  a  dis« 
tinct  subject  of  attention,  and  endeavour  to  ac- 
quire a  clear  and  comprehensive  conception  of 
otir  natural  relations  to.God,  we  can  never  form  a 
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dotr  ooneepCioa  of  those  new  and  tnterestiiig 
rehuioos  into  which  we  have  been  brought  by  the  ^ 
mediation  of  Jaeus  Chriit. 

If  man  had  continued  in  his  primitiTe  state  of 
integritj,  he  would  have  been  for  ever  exercised 
in  tracing  the  Power,  the  Beneficence,  and  other 
attributes  of  Deity,  in  the  visible  creation  alone. 
Now  that  his  fallen  state  has  rendered  altditional 
revelations  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  his  hap- 
pinMs— is  he  completely  to  throw  aside  those  con- 
templations and  exercisiee  which  constituted  his 
chiei*  employment,  while  he  remained  a  pure  uKHnal 
intelligence  ?  Surely  not.  One  great  end  of  hia 
moral  renovation,  by  means  of  (he  Gospel,  must 
be,  to  enable  him  to  resume  huprimtive  eatrcuet^ 
and  to  qualify  him  fur  more  enlarged  views  and 
contemplations  of  a  similar  nature,  in  that  future 
world,  where  the  physical  and  moral  impedi- 
ments which  now  obstruct  his  progress  will  be 
completely  removed.  ^ 

It  appears  highly  unreasonable,  and  indicates 
a  selfish  disposition  of  mind,  to  magnify  one  class 
of  the  Divine  attributes  at  the  expense  of  another, 
to  ext<J,  for  example,  the  Mercy  of  God,  and  ne- 
glect to  celebrate  his  Power  and  Wisdom — those 
Jrbrious  perfections,  the  display  of  which,  at  the 
ormation  of  our  globoi  excited  the  rapture  and 
admiration  of  angels,  and  of  innocent  man.  AH 
the  attributes  of  God  are  equal,  because  all  of 
them  are  ii\fimte  ,*  and,  tberefi>re,  to  talk  ofdarHng 
attributes  in  the  Divine  Nauire,  as  some  have 
done,  is  inconsistent  with  reason,  unwarranted 
by  Scripture,  and  tends  to  exhibit  a  distorted 
riew  of  the  Divine  character.  The  Divine  mercy 
ought  to  be  cdebrated  with  rapture  by  every  indi- 
yidual  of  our  fallen  race  ;  but  with  no  less  raptors 
riiould  we  extol  the  Divine  Omnipotence  ;  for 
the  designftofmercy  cannot  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  intervention  of  Infinite  Power.  All  that 
we  hope  for,  in  conffequ6nce  of  the  promises  of 
God,  and  of  the  redemption  accomplished  by  Jesus 
Christ,  must  be  founded  on  the  conception  we 
form  of  the  operations  of  Omnipotence.  An  ex- 
ample or  two  may  not  be  unnecessary  for  illus- 
trating this  position. 

We  are  warranted,  by  the  sacred  oracles,  to 
entertain  the  hope,  that  these  mortal  bodies  of 
ours,  after  they  have  mouldered  in  the  dust,  been 
dissolved  into  their  primary  elementary  parts,  and 
become  the  prey  of  devouring  reptiles,  during  a 
lapse  of  generations  orof  centuries,— ^atl  spring 
forth  fi^m  the  tomb  to  new  life  and  beauty,  and 
'he  arrayed  in  more  glorious  forms  than  they  now 
wear  ;  yea,  that^  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe, 
'  from  Adam  to  the  end  of  time,  though  the  bodies 
of  thousands  of  them  have  been  devoured  by  can- 
nibals, have  become  the  food  of  fishes  Mid  of 
beasts  of  prey,  and  have  been  burnt  to  cinders, 
and  their  ashes  scattered  by  the  winds,  over  tbs 
diifefent  ngions  of  sea  and  land,^-shaU  be  reani- 
mated by  the  voice  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  shall 
appear,  each  in  his  proper  person  and  identictl 


body,  before  God,  the  Judge  of  alL  Now,  lib 
firmness  of  our  hope  of  so  astoniriung  an  evesMy 
which  seems  to  oonttmdid  all  expoieoce,  aad 
appears  iavolved  in  such  a  mass  of  difficalues 
and  apparent  contradictians,  must  be  in  propov* 
tion  to  the  sentimenu  we  entertain  of  the  DivioB 
Intelligence,  Wisdom,  and  Omnipotence.  And 
where  are  we  to  find  the  most  striking  visible 
displays  of  these  perfections,  except  in  the  actual 
operations  of  the  Creator,  within  the  range  ct 
our  view  in  the  material  world  ? 

Again,  we  are  informed,  in  the  same  Diviae 
records,  that,  at  some  fiiture  period,  the  c«rlh  on 
which  we  now  dwell  riiall  be  wrapt  up  in  devour- 
ing fiames,  and  its  present  form  and  oonstitotion 
for  ever  destroyed ;  and  its  redeemed  inhabilaats, 
after  being  released  (irom  the  grave,  shall  be  trans- 
ported to  amore  glorious  cpgion ;  and  that  *'  ntm 
heavens  and  a  new  earth  shall  appear,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness."  The  Divine  mercy  hav^ 
ing  given  to  the  fiuthful  the  promise  of  ibess 
astonishing  revotuti<Hie,,and  most  magnificent 
events,  our  hopes  of  their  being  fully  realiasd 
must  rest  on  the  infinite  wisdom  and  omnipotcnee 
of  Jehovah  ;  and,  consequently,  if  our  views  of 
these  perfections  be  limited  and  obscure,  our  hope 
in  relation  to  our  future  destiny  will  be  prc^wr- 
tionably  foeble  and  languid  ;  ajtd  wilt  scarcely 
perform  its  office  "  as  an  anchor  to  the  soul,  hoik 
sure  and  steadfast."  It  is  not  merely  by  teUiag 
a  person  that  God  is  All- wise,  and  All-powerfiil, 
that  a  full  conviction  of  the  accomplishment  of 
such  grand  events  will  be  produced.  He  muiC 
be  mode  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  what  the 
Almighty  htu  already  done.,  and  vvfaat  he  is  now 
doing  in  all  the  regions  of  universsl  nature  which 
lie  open  to  our  inspection ;  and  this  cannot  be 
eflfected  without  directing  his  contemplations  Co 
those  displays  of  intelligence  an<l  power  wltick 
are  exhibited  in  the  structure,  the  economy,  and 
the  revolutions  of  the  roateriai  world. 

If  the  propriety  of  these  sentiments  be  admi^ 
ted,  it  will  follow  that  the  more  we  are  accustost- 
ed  to  contemplate  the  wonders  of  Divine  inti^ 
gence  and  power,  in  the  objects  with  which  we 
are  surrounded,  the  more  deeply  shall  we  be  im- 
pressed with  a  conviction,  and  a  confident  hope, 
that  an  the  purposes  of  divine  mercy  will  uk^ 
raately  be  accomplished  in  our  eternal  feKdty. 
It  will  olse  follow,  that,  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
acquires  a  clear,  an  exttasive,  and  a  reverential 
view  of  (he  essential  attributes  of  the  Deity,  and 
of  those  truths  in  connection  with  (hem,  which 
are  objects  of  contemplation  eororaon  to  all  holy 
beings,  in  a  similar  proportion  will  it  be  impress- 
ed, and  i(8  attention  arrested,  by  every  other 
divine  subject  connected  with  them.  And  it  is, 
doubtless,  owing  to  the  want  of  such  dear  and 
impressive  conceptions  of  the  essentia^  charactef 
of  Jehovah,  and  of  the  first  truths  of  religion,  tln« 
the  bulk  of  mankind  are  so  little  inapr^sed  and 
influenced  by.  tfas  leading  doctrines  and  dotiss 
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eonneeted  with  the  plan  of  the  Qoepel  nlyatioo^ 
■Ad  that  they  entertain  eo  many  Ttgne  and  unt^ 
Dable  notion!  respecting  the  character  and  the  ob- 
jec|ri  ofa  superintending  Providence.  How  ofieni 
lor  exantpk},  have  we  witneased  expreAions  of  the 
fbolish  and  limited  notiooa  which  are  frequently 
entertained  respecting  the  operations  of  Omni- 
potence  ?  When  it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
earth  with  all  its  load  of  continent*  and  oceans, 
Is  in  rapid  motion  through  the  voids  of  space- 
that  the  sun  is  ten  hundred  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  terraqueous  globe— and  that  millions  of 
•ach  globes  are  dispersed  throughout  the  immen- 
■ity  6t  nature— some  who  have  viewed  them- 
selves as  enlightened  Christians,  have  exclaimed 
at  the  impossibility  of  such  facts,  as  if  they  were 
beyond  the  limits  of  Divine  Power,  and  as  if  such 
representations  were  intended  to  turn  away  the 
muid  from  God  and  religion  ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  have  yielded  a  firm  assent  to  all  the 
▼ulgar  notions  respecting  omens,  appariticos,  and 
hobgoblins,  and  to  the  supposed  eztraSrdinary 
powers  of  the  professors  of  divination  and  witch- 
craft. How  can  such  persons  assent,  with  intel- 
ligence and  rational  conviction,  to  the  dictates  of 
Revelation  respecting  the  energies  of  Omnipo- 
tence which  will  be  exortod  at  **■  the  consummation 
of  all  things,"  and  in  those  arrangements  which 
ire  to  succeed  the  dissolution  of  our  sublunary 
system  ?  A  firm  belief  in  the  Almighty  Power 
wad  unsearchable  wisdom  of  Gtod,  as  displayed 
in  the  constitution  and  movements  cif  the  material 
world,  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  to  confirm 
our  (kith,  and  enliven  our  hopes,  of  such  grand 
■nd  mteresting  events. 

Notwithstanding  the  considerations  now  stat- 
ed, which  plainly  evince  the  connection  of  the 
natural  perfections  of  Gkxl  with  the  objects  of 
the  Christian  Revelation,  it  appears  somewhat 
strange,  that,  when  certain  religious  instruct^ 
happen  to  come  in  contact  with  this  topic,  they 
seem  as  if  they  were  beginning  to  trcuEtd  upon 
forbidden  ground;  and,  ss  if  it  were  unsuitable 
to  their  oflice  as  Christian  teachers,  to  bring  for- 
ward the  stHpendous  works  of  the  Almighty 
to  illustrate  his  nature  and  attributes.  Instead 
of  expatiating  on  the  numerous  sources  of  illus- 
tration, of  which  the  subject  admits,  till  the 
minds  of  their  hearers  are  thoroughly  affected 
with  a  view  of  the  essential  glory  df  Jehovah— 
they  despatch  the  subject  with  two  or  three 
vague  propositions,  which,  though  logically  true, 
make  no  impression  upon  the  heart ;  as  if  they 
believed  that  sudi  contemplations  were  suited 
only  to  carnal  men,  and  mere  philosopher ;  and 
as  if  they  were  afiraid,  lest  the  sanctity  of  the 
pulpit  shoukl  be  polluted  by  particular  descrip- 
tions of  those  operations  of  the  Deity  which  are 
perceived  through  the  medium  bf  the  corporeal 
■enses.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  thiat  the 
essential  attributes  of  Ghxl,  and  the  ilhistrations 
af  Ibem  derived  fhrn  the  material  world,  ibotiM 


(ban  the  sole,  or  the  chief  topics  of  discussioo, 
in  the  business  of  religious  instruction — but,  if 
the  Scriptures  firequenUy  direcA  our  attention  to 
these  subjects— >if  they  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
aQ  accurate  and  extensive  views  of  the  Christian 
Revelation — if  they  be  the  chief  subjects  of  con- 
templation to  angels,  and  all  other  pure  intelli- 
gences, in  every  region  of  the  universe— and  if 
they  have  a  tendency  to  expand  the  minds  of  pro- 
fessed Christians,  to  correct  their  vague  and  er- 
roneous conceptions,  and  to  promote  their  con- 
formity to  the  moral  character  of  God— we  can-,  V' 
not  find  out  the  shadow  of  a  reas(Hi,  why  such* 
topics  should  be  almost,  if  not  altoeelher,  over- 
looked, in  the  writings  and  the  discourses  of 
those  who  profess  to  instruct  mankind  in  the 
knowledge  erf* God,  and  the  duties  of  his  worshipi 
We  are  informed  by  our  Saviour  himself,  that 
"  this  is  life  eternal,  to  know  thee  the  living  and 
true  God,"  as  well  as  **  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
hath  sent."  The  knowledge  of  God,  in  the 
sense  here  intended,  must  include  in  it  the  know- 
ledge of  the  natural  and  essential  attributes  of 
the  Deity,  or  those  properties  of  his  nature  by 
which  he  is  distinguished  fitnn  all  **  the  idob  of 
the  nations.'*  Such  are,  his  Self^xistence,  bis 
All-perfect  knowledge,  his  Omnipresence,  his 
Infinite  Wisdom,  his  Boundless  Goodness,  and 
Almighty  Power— attributes,  Which,  as  we  have 
just  now  seen,  lie  at  the  ibundatinn  of  all  the 
other  characters  and  relations  of  Deity  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures.  The  acquisition  of  just  and 
comprehensive  conceptions  of  these  perfections, 
must,  therefore,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  pro- 
found veneration  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of 
all  that  is  valuable  in  religion.  Destitute  of 
such  concepti<His,  we  can  neither  feel  that  habi^ 
tual  humility^  and  that  reverence  of  thv  majesty 
of  Jehovah,  which  his  essential  glory  is  calculat- 
ed to  inspire,  nor  pay  him  that  tribute  of  adora- 
tion and  gratitude  whidi  is  due  to  his  name« 
Devoid  of  such  views,  we  cannot  exercise  that 
cordial  acquiescoace  in  the  plan  ofhis  redemption 
in  the  arrangements  of  his  providence,  and  in 
the  requirements  ofhis  law,  which  the  Scriptures  * 
enjoin.  Tet,  how  often  do  we  find  peteons  who 
pretend  to  speculate  about  the  mysteries  cit  the 
GKMpel,  displaying — by  their  flippancy  of  speech 
respecting  the  eternal  counsels  of  the  Majesty  of 
Heaven — by  their  dogmatical  assertions  respect- 
ing the  Divine  character,  and  the  dispensations 
of  providence — and  by  their  pertinacious  opi- 
nions respecting  the  laws  by  which  God  mum 
regulate  his  own  actions— that  they  have  never 
felt  impressive  emotions  of  the  grandeur  of  that 
Being,  whose'*  operations  are  unsearchable,  and 
his  vrays  past  finding  out  V*  Though  they  do  not 
call  in  question  his  immensity  and  power,  his 
wisdom  and  goodness,  as  so  many  abstract  pro* 
perties  of  his  nature,  yet  the  unbecoming  funi* 
liarity  with  which  they  approach  this  august  Be^ 
iD(,  and  talk  about  him,  ahowft  that  tbey  havs 
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MMr  JModatedl  in  tbstr  niacb,  Um  mipwidoiM 
iiaplayt  which  hatro  been  girao  of  tbaao  perfiw- 
tioiiSfUithe  workfofhii  haodi;  and  that  their 
nlif  ioo  (if  it  nay  be  lo  caUod)  cooaista  aoraly 
in  a  fiurrafo  of  abatract  opiniona,  or  io  an  emp^ 


liiHdeof  lodMiiBaltannaaad  wbUa  raiaodi^t 
but  lead  ue  directly  to  the  aource  wfaeooe  oar 
mm  ample  coaoepUooa  of  Deity  are  to  bedetiv* 
ed,  that,  from  a  steady  and  enligbteoed  < 


If,  then,  it  be  admitted,  that  it  ia  eaaentially 
requisite,  as  the  foondation  of  religion,  to  have 
the  mind  deeply  impreesed  with  a  dear  and  ooo^ 
prehensive  view  of  the  natural  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  it  will  follow,  that  the  ministers  of  reli- 
gion, and  all  othera  whoee  proTince  it  is  to  Goaft» 
Bwmicate  religious  instruction,  ought  frequently 
to  dwell,  with  particularity,  on  th^  prools  and 
iUustraiions  with  tend  to  convey  the  most  defi- 
nite and  impressive  conceptions  of  the  glory  of 
that  Being  whom  we  profess  to  adore.  But  from 
what  aources  are  audi  illustrationa  to  be  deriv- 
ed? Is  it  fitxn  abstract  reasonings  and  metaphjf^ 
sical  distinctions  and  definitiona,  or  fit>m  a  survey 
of  those  objects  and  movements  which  lie  open 
to  the  inspection  of  every  observer?  There 
can  be  no  difllculty  in  coming  to  a  decision  on 
this  point.  We  might  affirm,  with  the  achool- 
nen,  that  **  God  is  a  Being  whoae  centre  is  every 
where»and  his  circumference  no  where  {**  that 
"  he  comprehends  infinite  duration  in  every  mo- 
ment ;"  and  that "  infinite  space  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  «siwor^«m  of  th»Godhead ;"  but  such 
fencifiil  illustrations,  when  strictly  analyxed,  will 
be  feund  to  consists  merely  of  loords  without 
itUoM.  We  might  also  affirm  with  truth,  that 
God  is  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection,  glory,  and 
blessedness  that  he  is  without  all  bounds  or 
Hmits  either  actual  or  poasiblo— that  he  is  pomeas 
ed  of  power  sufficient  to  perform  all  things  which 
do  not  imply  a  contradiction— that  he  i^  independ- 
ent and  aslf^ufficientF— that  his  wisdom  is  un- 
erring, and  that  he  infinitely  exceeds  all  other 
beings.  But  these,  and  other  expressions  of  a 
aimilar  kind,  are  vntre  tocAsucoi  UrmSt  which 
convey  no  adequate,  nor  even  tolerable,  notion 
of  what  they  import.  Beings*  constituted  like 
man,  whose  rational  spirits  are  connected  with 
an  organical  structure,  and  who  derive  all  their 
knowledge  through  the  medium  of  corporeal 
organs,  can  derive  their  clearest  and  most  afiTect- 
ing  notions  of  the  Divinity,  chiefly  through  the 
same  medium,  namely,  by  contemplating  the 
^ecU  of  his  perfections,  as  displayed  through 
the  ample  range  of  the  visible  creation.  And 
to  this  source  of  illustration,  the  inspired  writers 
luifermly  direct  our  views— '*  Lifl  up  your  eyes 
tm  high,  and  behold  !  who  hath  created  these 
oibs?  who  bringeth  forth  their  host  by  number, 
and  calletfa  them  all  by  their  names?  The  ever- 
lasting God,  the  Loixi,  by  the  greatness  of  his 
might,  fer  that  he  is  strong  in  power.** — *' '  le 
hath  made  the  earth  by  hM  power ;  he  hath 
«a(ablished  the  worid  1^  his  wisdom;  be  hath 
stretched  out  the  heavens  by  his  understanding." 
Tkasa  writaii  49  iMi  porplax  «ur  minds  ^  a  ouil* 


on  of  the  effects,  we  may  learn  the  grea^ 
of  the  Cauae ;  and  their  example,  in  CuSt 

reapect,  ought,  doubtless,  to  bs  a  pnUani  fer 

evey  religimn  instrpcter.     ^ 


SECTION  n. 


nbtatnUUmM  ^  tJu  Omnipotence  qf  the  DmT« 

Iir  order  to  elucidate  more  distinctly  what  hw 
been  now  stated,  I  shall  select  a  few  illustr«tioaa 
of  some  of  the  natural  attributes  of  the  Deitj. 
And,  in  the  first  place,  I  shall  offer  a  few  consi- 
derations which  have  a  tenden^  to  direct  and  ta 
amplify  our  concepticms  of  Divine  Power. 

Omnipotence  is  that  attribute  of  the  Dtvino 
Being,  by  which  he  can  accomplish  every  thiiw 
that  does  not  imply  a  contradiction— however  fer  it 
may  transcend  the  comprehension  of  finite  minds. 
By  his  power  the  vast  system  of  universal  nature 
was  called  fimn  nothing  into  existence,  and  is 
continually  supported,  in  all  iu  movements,  from 
age  to  age.  In  elucidating  this  perfection  of 
God,  we  might  derive  some  striking  inustralions 
from  the  records  of  his  dispensations  towards 
man,  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world — when  be 
overwhelmed  the  e^th  with  the  deluge,  which 
covered  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains,  and 
swept  the  crowded  population  of  the  andent 
world  into  a  watery  grave— when  he  demoUahed 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  dties  around 
them,  with  fire  from  heaven — when  he  tAevr  all 
the  first4>om  of  Egypt,  and  turned  their  rivets 
into  blood — when  he  divided  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  waters  of  Jordan  before  the  tribes  of  Israel 
—when  he  made  the  earth  to  open  its  jaws  and 
swallow  up  Korah  and  all  his  company — snd 
when  he  caused  Mount  Sinai  to  smoke  aitd  tmn- 
ble  at  his  presence.  But  these  and  similar  evenia, 
however  awful,  astoilishing,  and  worthy  of  re- 
membrance, were  only  tranaitory  exertions  of 
Divine  Power,  and  are  not  cakulated,  and  wero 
never  intended,  to  impress  the  mind  in  so  power- 
ful a  manner  as  those  displays  of  Omnipotence 
which  are  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  movemcnta 
of  the  material  universe.  We  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  asserting,  that,  with  regard  to  this  attri- 
bute of  the  Divinity,  there  is  a  more  grand  and 
impreasivo  display  in  the  works  of  Nature,  than 
in  all  the  events  recorded  in  the  Sacred  History. 
Nor  ought  this  remark  to  be  considered  as  throw* 
ing  the  least  reflection  on  the  fidness  and  tnS* 
ficiency  of  the  Scripture  revelation  ;  fer  that  re> 
velation,  aB  having  a  special  reference  to  a  marek 
economy,  has  fer  its  object  to  give  a  more  parti- 
cular diijplay  of  the  sisroj  than  ^  the  notMraf  per* 
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leCUoiM  c/CQaA.  The  miracles  to  which  we  have 
DOW  referred,  and  every  other  supernatural  fkct 
recorded  in  the  BiblOi  were  not  intended  so  much 
10  display  the  plenitude  of  the  power  of  Deity, 
as  to  bear  testimony  to  the  Divine  mission  of 
pvticular  messengers,  and  to  ccmiirm  the  truths 
Cbey  declared.  It  was  not,  for  examine,  merely 
to  display  the  energies  of  Almighty  power,  that 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were  dried  up  before 
the  thousands  of  Israel,  but  to  give  a  solemn  and 
striking  attestation  to  all  concerned,  that  the  Most 
High  God  had  taken  this  people  under  his  peculiar 
protection — that  he  had  appointed  Moses  as  their 
leader  and  legislator — and  that  they  were  bound 
to  recoive  and  obey  the  statutes  he  delivered. 
The  most  appropriate  and  imprci^sive  iUustra- 
dons  of  Omnipotence,  are  those  which  are  taken 
from  the  permanent  operations  of  Deity,  which 
are  visible  every  moment  in  the  universe  around 
OS ;  or,  in  other  words,  those  which  are  derived 
firom  a  detail  of  the  facts  which  have  been  observ- 
ed in  the  material  world,  respecting  magnitude 
and  motion. 

In  the  first  place  fAe  immense  qvantity  f^mat- 
ttr  contained  in  the  universe,  presents  a  most 
•triking  display  of  Almighty  power. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  a  definite  notion  on 
tfiis  subject,  the  mind  is  bewildered  in  its  con- 
ceptions, and  is  at  a  loss  where  to  begin  or  to 
end  its  excursions.  In  order  to  form  something 
approximating  to  a  well-defined  idea,  we  must 
pursue  a  train  of  thought  commencing  with  those 
magnitudes  which  the  mind  can  easily  grasp,  pro- 
ceeding through  all  the  intermediate  gradations 
cf  magnitude,  and  fixint;  the  attention  on  every 
portion  of  the  chain,  till  we  arrive  at  the  object 
or  magnitude  of  which  we  wish  to  form  a  con- 
ception. We  must  endeavour,  in  the  first  place, 
to  form  a  conception  of  the  bulk  of  the  world 
in  which  we  dwell,  which,  though  only  a  point 
Sn  comparison  of  the  whole  material  universe,  is 
in  reality  a  most  astonishing  magnitude,  which 
the  mind  cannot  grasp,  without  a  laborious  eflTort. 
We  can  form  some  definite  idea  of  those  protu- 
berate  masses  we  denominate  AiAs,  which  arise"* 
above  the  surface  of  our  plains ;  but  were  we 
transported  to  the  mountainous  scenery  of  Swit- 
sertaiid,  to  the  stupendous  range  of  the  Andes  in 
Sooth  America,  or  to  the  Himmalayan  moon- 
tains  in  India,  where  riiasses  of  earth  and  rocks, 
in  every  variety  of  shape,  extend  several  hun- 
dreds 0^  miles  in  different  directions,  and  rear 
their  projecting  summits  beyond  the  region  of 
the  cloud»— we  should  find  some  difficulty  in 
Ibrming  an  adequate  coocepLioo  of  the  objects  of 
our  contemplation.  For,  (to  use  the  words  of 
one  who  had  been  a  spectator  of  such  scenes,) 
« Amidst  those  trackless  regions  of  intense  si- 
lence and  solitude,  we  cannot  contemplate,  but 
with  feelings  of  awe  and  admiretioo,  the  eoor- 
OKMtt  masses  of  variegated  matter  which  lie 
•round,  beoeatfa,  and  above  us.     The  mind  la- 


bours, as  it  were,  to  (brm  a  definite  ides  of  those 
objects  of  oppressive  grandeur,  and  feels  unable  to 
grasp  the  august  objects  which  compose  the  sor- 
rounding  sc««^."  But  what  are  all  these  moun- 
tainous masses,  however  variegated  and  sublime, 
when  compared  with  the  bulk  of  the  whole 
earth  ?  Were  they  hurled  fit>m  their  bases,  and 
precipitated  into  the  jrast  Pacific  Ocean,  they 
would  all  disappear  in  a  moment,  except  perhaps 
a  few  projecting  tops,  which;  like  a  number  of 
small  islands,  might  be  seen  rising  a  few  fathoms 
above  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

The  earth  is  a  globe  whose  diameter  is  nearly 
8,000  miles,  and  its  circumference  about  25,000, 
and,^  consequently,  its  surface  c(Hitains  nearly  two 
hundred  millions  of  square  milee— a  magnitude 
too  great  for  the  mind  to  take  in  at  one  concep- 
tion. In  order  to  form  a  tolerable  conception  of 
the  whole,  we  must  endeavour  to  take  a  leisurely 
survey  of  its  diflbrent  parts.  Were  we  to  take 
our  station  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  of  a  mode- 
rate size,  and  survey  the  surrounding  landscape* 
we,  should  perceive  an  extent  of  view  stretch- 
ing 40  miles  in  every  direction,  forming  a  circle 
80  miles  in  diameter,  and  260  in  circuimference 
and  comprehencfing  an  area  of  6,000  square 
miles.  In  such  a  situation  the  terrMtrial  scene 
around  and  beneath  us— consisting  of  hills  and 
plains,  towns  and  villages,  rivers  and  lake»— 
would  form  one  of  the  largest  objects  wfaieh  the 
eye,  and  even  the  imagination,  can  steadi^ 
grasp  at  one  time.  But  sireh  an  object,  grand  and 
extensive  as  it  is,  ferms  no  more  than  Uw  fortjfm 
tkoueandth  part  it  the  terraqueous  globe ;  so  that 
before  we  can  acquire  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  magnitude  of  our  own  worM,  we  most  con- 
ceive 40,000  landscapes  of  a  similar  extent,  to 
pass  in  review  before  us :  and  were  a  sesoe,  of 
the  magnitude  now  stated,  to  pass  before  us  every 
hour,  till  all  the  diversified  scenery  of  the  earth 
were  brought  under  our  view,  and  were  IS  hours 
a  day  allotted  fbr  the  observation,  it  wouUI  re- 
quire 9  yeara  and  48  days  befblv  the  whole  sor- 
6ce  of  Uie  globe  could  be  contemplated,  even  in 
this  general  and  rapui  manner.  But,  sudi  a 
variety  of  successive  landscapes  passing  before 
the  eye,  evtm  lUthough  it  were  possible  to  be  real*^ 
ized,  would  convey  only  a  very  vague  and  im* 
perfect  conception  of  the  scenery  of  our  work! ; 
fbr  objects  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  cannot  be 
distinctly  perceived ;  the  only  view  which  woukl 
be  satisfactory  would  be,  that  which  is  compre- 
hended within  the  range  of  S  or  4  miles  from  the 
spectator. 

Again,  I  haveabvady  staled,  that  the  surfkco 
of  the  earthcootatns  neaHy  200,000,000  of  square 
miles.  Now,were  a  person  to  set  out  on  a  mintite 
survey  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  to  travSl  tiU 
be  passed  ak>ng  every  square  mile  on  itssorfiKe, 
and  to  continue  hb  route  without  intermission, 
at  the  ratenf  SO  miles  every  day,  it  would  requim 
18,t(M  years  belbie  be  ooukl  finish  hti  tour,  lai 
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BiM|ilHi  tho  nrvejr  «r « tUi  hafe  ratoaditjr  oi 
which  we  traMl:'' to  tli«t,iMd  Im  coauneoMd  hk 
•sournon  on  the  day  io  which  Adam  was  creel- 
ed, and  eooiiMied  k  to  the  preeest  hour,  he  would 
Boi  hate  aooo«pUihed  o«e  third  part  of  this  vaat 
tour. 

In  eeriweting  the  eixe  and  extent  of  the  earth« 
we  oufht  aleo  to  take  into  oonsideraiioo  the  Tast 
varieCf  of  ob}ecte  with  which  it  it  diveitified, 
nod  t^  numeroue  animated  heings  with  which 
it  ie  aCored ;  the  great  diTinona  of  land  and 
water,  the  continents,  seas,  and  islands  into 
which  it  is  distributed ;  the  loifly  ranges  of  SMun- 
Uins  which  rear  their  heads  to  the  clouds ;  the 
unfiuhonted  abysses  of  the  ocean;  its  vast  subter- 
raneous caTems  and  burning  mountains;  and  the 
lakes,  rivers,  and  stately  forests  with  which  it  is 
■o  magnificently  adonied;--4he  many  milUons  of 
•nimaii,  of  every  size  and  fixm,  from  the  ele* 
phant  to  the  mite,  which  traverse  its  sur&ce; 
the  numerous  tribes  of  fishes,  firom  the  enormous 
whale  to  the  diminutive  shrimp,  whidi "  play^ 
in  the  mighty  ocean ;  the  aerial  tribes  which  mort 
in  the  regiona  above  us,  and  the  vast  mass  of  the 
■orrounding  atmosphere,  which  encloses  the  earth 
«nd  all  its  inhabitants  as  *<  with  a  swaddling 
band."  The  imsMBse  variety  of  beings  with 
whiohour  terrestrial  habitation  is  fiunished,  con- 
ipires  with  every  other  consideration,  to  exalt  our 
•onoeptisos  to  that  power  by  which  our  globe,  and 
•II  that  it  contains,  were  brought  into  existence. 
.  The  preceding  iUustrations,  however,  exhibit 
the  vast  extent  of  the  earth,  considered  only  as  a 
■wre  sopeiiioies.  But  we  know  that  the  earth  is  a 
■olid  globe,  whose  specific  gravity  is  nearly  five 
tisMsdsnser  than  water,  or  about  twice  as  dense 
M  the  mass  of  earth  and  rocks  which  compose  its 
•urfaoe.  Though  we  caftnot  dig  into  its  bowels 
beyond  a  mile  in  perpendicular  depth,  to  explore 
iu  hidden  wonders,  yet  we  may  easily  conceive 
what  a  ipet  and  indescribable  mass  of  matter 
must  be  oontained  between  the  two  opposite  por> 
tions  of  its  external  circumference,  reaching  8000 
jniles  in  every  direction.  The  solid  contents  of 
thia  paaderous  ball  is  no  less  than  283,868,148,- 
ItO  cubical  miles  amass  of  material  subirtance 
of  which  we  can  fi>rm  but  a  very  fiiint  and  im- 
perfect conception— >in  proportion  to  which  all  the 
lofty  oMuntains  which  rise  above  its  sur&ce  are 
less  than  a  iew  grains  of  sand,  when  compared 
with  the  largest  artificial  flobe.  Were  the  earth 
a  hollow  sphere  surrounded  merely  with  an  ex- 
ternal shell  of  earth  and  water,  10  miles  thick,  iu 
internal  cavity  would  be  sufficient  to  contain  a 
quantity  of  materials  onsJboufried  and  thir^f^th^ 
timt$  greater  than  the  whole  masa  of  oontments, 
iriands  and  ooeaas,  on  its  sur&ce,  and  the  foun- 
dations on  which  thsy  are  supported.  We  have 
the  strongest  reasons,  however,  to  ooodude, 
that  the  earth,  in  its  general  structure,  is  one 
•olid  mass,  from  the  surfiuje  to  the  eentre,  ex- 
,oaptingi  perimps,!  fewcavenM.acaUerwi  herp 


and  there  amidst  its  subtemneoBB  rwoMsss ;  ml 
that  its  density  gradually  increases  from  iti  sur* 
fi^e  to  its  central  regions.  What  an  enormous 
mass  of  materials,  then,  is  comprehended  within 
the  limits  of  the  globe  on  which  we  tread !  The 
ntind  labours,  as  it  were,  to  comprehend  the 
mighty  idea,  and  after  all  its  exertion,  feeb  it- 
self unable  to  take  in  such  an  astonishing  mag* 
nitude  at  one  comprehensive  grasp.  How  great 
must  be  the  power  of  that  Being  who  com- 
manded it  to  spring  from  nothing  into  existence, 
who  "  measureth  Uie  ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,  who  weigheth  the  mouniaios  in  scales,  and 
hangeth  the  eanh  upon  nothing!** 

It  is  essentially  requisite,  before  proceeding  to 
the  survey  of  olyectsand  magnitudes  of  a  supe- 
rior order,  that  we  should  eiideavoor,  by  such  a 
train  of  thought  as  the  preceding,  to  form  some 
tolerable  and  clear  conception  of  the  bulk  of  the 
globe  we  inhabit;  for  it  is  the  only  body  we  can 
use  as  a  standard  of  comparison  to  guide  the 
ntind  in  its  conceptions,  when  it  roams  abroad 
to  other  regions  of  material  existence.  And, 
firom  what  has  been  now  stated,  it  appears,  that 
we  have  no  otie^iiale  conception  of  a  magnitude 
of  so  vast  an  extent ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  mind 
cannot,  in  any  one  instant,  form  to  itself  a  dis- 
tinct and  comprehensive  idea  of  it,  in  any 
measure  corresponding  to  the  reality. 

Hitherto,  then,  we  have  fixed  only  on  a  de- 
terminate magnitude— on  a  scale  of  a  few  inches, 
as  it  were,  in  order  to  assist  us  in  our  measure- 
ment and  conception  of  magnitudes  etill  more 
august  and  astonishing.  When  we  content 
plate,  by  the  light  of  science,  those  magnificent 
tlobes  which  &at  around  us,  in  the  cwncave  of 
uie  sky,  the  earth  with  all  ita  sublime  sceoery, 
stupwMicMis  as  it  is,  dwindles  into  an  incoosi- 
dei«ble  ball.  If  we  pass  from  our  globe  to  Mote 
of  the  other  bodies  of  the  planetary  system,  we 
shall  find  that  one  of  these  stupendous  orbs  ii 
more  than  900  times  the  size  of  our  world,  and 
encircled  with  a  ring  S00,000  miles  in  diame- 
ter, which  ^  would  nearly  reach  from  the  earth 
to  the  moon,  and  woukl  enclose  within  its  vast 
circumference  several  hundreds  of  worlds  as 
large  as  ours. .  Another  of  ihes%  planetary  bodies, 
which  appears  to  the  vulgar  eye  only  as  a  bol- 
Uant  speck  on  the  vault  of  heaven,  is  found  to 
be  of  such  a  size,  that  it  woukl  require  1,400 
globes  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  to  form  one  equal 
to  it  in  dimensions.  The  whole  of  the  bodies 
which  compose  the  solar  qritem,  (without  tak- 
ing the  sun  and  the  cometi  into  account,)  con- 
tain a  mass  of  matter  S,fi00  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  earth.  The  sun  himself  is  5tO  times 
larger  than  all  the  planetary  globes  taken  to- 
gether; and  one  million  three  hundred  thousand 
times  larger  than  the  terraqueoue  globs.  Thin 
is  one  6t  the  most  glorious  and  magnificent 
visible  ot^jects,  which  either  the  eye  or  the  ioMr 
gination  can  contemplate ;  especially  when  w^ 
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e(N»id«r,  wfait  pevpetnal  and  ineonprehaostble 
•ad  poworfbl  ioflnence  be  •zerts,  w^  wmrmlb 
and  beauty  and  actiritj  he  difiVuet,  not  only 
on  the  gbbe  we  inhatMt,  but  over  the  more  ox- 
teaeive  regione  of  aurrounding  worlds.  Hia 
aaergy  eztoida  to  tbe  utmost  lunita  of  the  pla- 
netary system— to  the  planet  Herschel,  which 
revolTes  at  the  distance  of  1,800  millions  of 
miles  from  his  surfroe,  and  there  he  dispenses 
light,  and  colour,  and  comfort,  to  all  the  beings 
connected  with  that&Tidistam  orb,and  to  all  tbe 
moons  which  rdl  around  it. 

Here  the  imagination  begins  to  be  overpower- 
ed and  bewildered  in  its  conceptions  of  roagni- 
tode,  when  it  has  advanced  scarcely  a  single  step 
in  its  excursions  through  the  material  world: 
For  it  is  highly  probable  that  all  the  matter 
contained  wiihm  the  limits  of  the  solar  system, 
incomprehensiUe  as  its  magnitude  appears,  bears 
a  SBUiIler  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the 
material  universe,  than  a  single  grain  of  sand 
to  all  the  particles  of  matter  contained  in  the 
body  of  the  sun  and  his  attending  planets. 

If  we  extend  our  views  from  the  solar  system 
to  the  starry  heavens,  we  have  to  penetrate,  in 
our  imagination,'a  space  whidi  the  swiftest  ball 
^t  was  ever  projected,  though  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion, would  not  traverse  in  ten  hundred  thousand 
years.  In  those  trackless  regions  of  immensity, 
we  behold  an  assemblage  of  respleqdent  globcw, 
simiiar  to  the  sun  in  site  and  in  glory,  and, 
doubtless,  accompanied  with  a  retinue  of  worlds, 
revolving,  like  our  own,  around  their'  attractive 
influence.  The  immense  distance  at  which  the 
nearest  stars  are  known  yo  be  placed,  proves 
that  they  are  bodies  of  a  prodigious  size,  not 
inferior  to  our  sun,  and  that  they  shine,  not  by 
reflected  rays,  but  by  their  own  native  light.  But 
bodies  encirded  with  such  refiilgent  splendour 
would  be  of  little  use  in  the  economy  of  Jeho- 
vah's empire,  unless  surrounding  worlds  were 
cheered  by  their  benign  influence,  and  enlight- 
ened by  their  beams.  Every  star  is,  therefore, 
with  good  reason,  concluded  to  be  a  sun,  no  lees 
spacious  than  ours,  surrounded  by  a  host  of 
planetary  globes,  which  revolve  around  it  as  a 
centre,  and  derive  from  it  light,  and  heat,  and 
comfort.  Nearly  a  thousand  of  these  lumina- 
ries oMiy  be  seen  in  a  dear  winter  night,  by  the 
naked  eye ;  so  that  a  mass  of  matter  equal  to 
a  thousand  sdar  systems,  or  to  thirtetn  ftnti- 
drtd  and  twenty  mSHona  of  globe*  of  th»  mso 
qf  tfu  earthj  may  be  perceived,  by  every  com- 
mon observer,  in  the  canopy  of  heaven.  But 
all  the  cdeetial  orbs  which  are  perceived  by 
the  nnassisted  sight,  do  not  form  the  eighty- 
thousandth  part  of  those  which  may  be  descried 
by  the  help  of  optical  instnmwnts.  The  tel»- 
■eope  has  enabled  us  to  descry,  in  certain  spaess 
of  the  heavens,  thousands  of  stars  where  tbe  naked 
eye  could  acarcebf  dlaeera  twenty.  The  late 
••lebrated  astrooomer,  Dr.  Henchel,  hu  in* 


formed  OS,  that,  in  the  most  crowded  parts  of  the 
Milky-way,  when  exploring  that  region  with  hia 
beet  glasses,  he  has  had  fitBlds  of  view  wtiicb 
contained  no  less  than  688  stars,  and  these  were 
continued  for  many  minutes :  so  that  **  in  one 
quarter  of  an  hour's  time  there  passed  no  lest 
than  one  hundred  and  nmteen  moueand  stars 
through  the  field  of  view  of  his  telescope." 

It  has  been  computed,  that  nearly  one  hundred 
mUUone  of  stars  might  be  perceived  by  the  most 
perfoct  instruments,  were  all  the  regions  of  the 
sky  thoroughly  explored.  And  yet,  all  this  vast 
assemblage  of  suns  and  worlds,  when  compared 
with  what  lies  beyond  the  utmost  boundaries  of 
human  vision,  in  the  imm^isurable  spaces  of 
.creation,  may  be  no  more  than  as  the  smallest 
particle  ofvapour  to  the  immense  ocean.  Immea- 
surable regions  of  space  tie  beyond  the  utmost 
limits  of  mortal  view,  into  which  even  imagina- 
tion itself  can  scarcely  penetrate,  and  which  are, 
doubtless,  replenished  with  the  operations  of  Di- 
vine Wisdom  and  Omnipotence.  For,  it  cannot 
be  supposed,  that  a  being  so  diminutivo  as  man, 
whose  stature  scarcdy  exceeds  six  feet— who 
vanbhes  from  the  sight  at  the  dbtance  of  a 
league— whose  whole  habitation  is  invisiblo  from 
the  nearest  star— whose  powers  of  vision  are  so 
imperfect,  and  whose  mental  faculties  are  so  limit- 
ted— it  cannot  be  supposed  that  man,  who '  ^  dwellt 
in  tabernacles  of  clay,  who  is  crushed  before  the 
moth,"  and  chained  down,  by  the  force  of  gra* 
vitation,  to  the  surface  of  a  small  planet,— should 
be  able  to  descry  the  utmost  boundaries  of  the 
empire  of  Him  who  fiUs  immensity,  and  dwells  in 
*'  light  unapproachable."  That  portion  of  his 
dominions,  however,  which  lies  within  the  range 
of  our  view,  presents  such  a  scene  of  magni- 
ficence and  grandeur,  as  must  fill  the  mind  of 
every  reflecting  person  with  astonishment  and 
reverence,  and  constrain  him  to  exclaim,  **  Great 
is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power,  his  under^ 
standing  is  infinite." — "  When  I  consider  the 
heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained — what  is 
man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  biro  !'^ — **  I  have 
heard  of  thee  by  bearing  of  the  ear ;"  I  have 
listened  to  subtle  disquisitions  on  thy  character 
and  perfections,  and  have  been  but  little  afiect- 
ed,  "  but  now  mine  eye  teeth  thee ;  wherefore 
I  humble  myself,  and  repent  in  dust  and  adiee." 

In  order  to  feel  the  fi^  fijrce  of  the  impression 
made  by  such  contemplations,  the  mind  must 
pause  at  every  step,  in  its  excursions  tfaroujEh 
the  boundless  regions  of  material  existence :  for 
it  b  not  by  a  mere  attention  to  the  figutcs  and 
numbers  1^  which  the  magnitudes  of  the  great 
bodies  of  the  universe  are  expressed,  that  we 
arrive  at  the  most  distinct  and  ample  concep- 
tions of  objects  so  erand  and  overwbehning. 
Tbe  mind,  in  its  intellectual  range,  must  dwell 
oo  every  individual  scene  it  contemplates,  and 
OB  tbe  various  objeota  of  w  hkh  it  b  oomfwaed. 
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It  must  idd  loeiM  to  acenei  magnitude  to 
nwfrnitude,  ind  compare  fm&Qer  objects  with 
greater— a  range  of  mwiotains  with  the  whole 
earth,  the  earth  with  the  planet  Jupiter,  Jupiter 
with  the  sun,  the  sun  with  a  thousand  stars,  a 
thousand  stars  with  80  millions,  and  80  millioiM 
with  all  the  boundless  extent  which  lies  beyond 
the  limits  of  mortal  risioo ;  and,  at  every  step 
of  this  mental  process,  sufficient  time  must  be 
albwed  for  the  imafpnatioo  to  expatiate  on  the 
objects  beibre  it,  tUl  the  ideas  approximate,  as 
near  as  possible,  to  the  reality.  In  order  to 
form  a  comprehensiTe  conception  of  the  extent 
of  the  terraqueous  globe,  the  mind  must  dweO  oo 
an  extensive  landscape,  aqd  the  objecu  with 
which  it  is  adorned ;  it  must  endeavour  to  sur- 
vey the  many  thousands  of  diversified  land- 
scapes which  the  earth  exhibits— the  bills  and 
plains,  the  lakes  and  rivers  and  mountains, 
which  stretd)  in  endless  variety  over  its  sur&oe 
—it  roust  dive  into  the  vast  caverns  of  the 
ocean— penetrate  into  the  subterraneous  regions 
of  the  globe,  and  wing  its  way  amidst  douds 
and  tempests,  through  the  surrounding  atmo^ 
phere.  It  roust  next  extend  its  flight  through 
the  roost  expansive  regions  of  the  solar  sjrstem, 
realizing,  in  imagination,  those  magnificent 
scenes  which  can  be  described  neither  by  the 
naked  eye  nor  by  the  telescope,  and  comparing 
the  extent  of  our  sublunary  world  with  the  more 
magnificent  globes  tlial  roU  around  us.  Leav- 
ing the  sun  vad  all  his  attendant  planets  behind, 
till  they  have  diminished  to  the  size  of  a  small 
twinkling  star,  it  must  next  wing  its  way  to  the 
starry  regions,  and  pass  firom  one  system  of 
worlds  to  another,  from  one  Nebulae*  to  another, 
fix>m  one  region  of  Nebule  to  another,  till  it  ar- 
rive at  the  utmost  boundaries  of  creation  whidi 
human  genius  has  explored.  It  must  also  en- 
deavour to  extend  its  flight  beyond  all  thiA  is 
visible  by  the  best  telescopes,  and  expatiate  at 
large  in  that  boundless  expanse  into  which  no 
human  eye  has  yet  penetrated,  and  which  is, 
doubtless,  replenished  with  other  worlds,  and 
systems,  and  firmsroents,  where  the  operations 
of  infinite  power  and  beneficence  are  displayod 
|n  endless  variety,  throughout  the  illimitable 
regions  of  space. 

Here,  ihen,  with  reverence,  let  us-pauss,  and 
wonder !  Over  all  this  vast  assemblage  of  material 
existence,  Ood  presides.  Amidst  the  diversified 
objects  and  intelligences  it  contains,  he  is  eter- 
nally and  essentially  present.  By  his  tnerring 
wisdom,  an  its  complicated  movements  are  di- 
rected. By  his  Almighty  fiat,  it  emerged  fimn 
nothing  into  existence,  and  is  eontinuidly  sup* 
ported  fi-om  age  to  age.   **  Ha  spakv  avo  it 

WAS  DOVS  ;   HB   OOmCAirDSD   AlfD  IT  STOOD 

FAST. "— ^'  By  the  word  of  tho  Lofd  were  tks 
*  ForanaooooDtorths^'sNMbiseClk.  ILArt. 


heavens  made,  and  all  the  host  of  then  l»y  the  spiril 
of  his  mouth."  What  an  astoouhing  display  of 
Divine  power  is  here  exhibited  to  our  view!  How 
iar  transcending  all  finite  con^veheosiaii  must  bs 
the  energies  of  Him  who  only  "  spake  and  it 
was  done ;"  who  only  gave  the  ooaunand,  and 
this  mighty  system  of  the  universe,  with  a&  its 
magnificence,  started  into  being !  The  infinite 
ease  with  which  this  vast  fabric  was  reared,  leads 
us  irresistibly  tooooclude,  that  there  are  powers 
and  energies  in  the  Divine  mind  which  have 
never  yet  been  exerted,  and  which  may  undid 
themselves  to  intelligent  beings,  in  the  production 
of  still  naore  astonishing  and  magnificent  effectSi 
during  an  endless  succession  of  existence.  That 
man  who  is  iwt  impressed  with  a  veneraUe  and 
overwhelming  sense  of  the  power  and  noajesij 
of  Jehovah,  by  such  conlemplatioos,  must  have 
a  mind  incapable  of  ardent  religious  *"**^iimTt 
and  unqualified  for  appreciating  the  grandeur  of 
that  Being  '*  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  alL* 
And  shall  such  ennobling  views  be  coospletefy 
withhekl  fitxn  a  Christian  audience  1  Shall  it 
be  considered  as  a  matter  of  mere  indifferenon, 
whether  their  views  of  the  Creator's  works  be 
limited  to  the  sphere  of  a  few  miles  around  thesn, 
or  extended  to  ten  thousand  worlds  ? — whether 
they  shall  be  lefl  to  view  the  operations  of  tbe' 
Almi^Uy  throughout  eternity  past  and  to  conse, 
as  confined  to  a  small  gkibe  placed  in  the  iounes- 
sity  of  space,  with  a  number  of  brilliant  studs  fixed 
iu the  arch  of  heaven,at  afew  mil^ distance ;  or 
as  extending  through  the  boundless  dimensions  oC 
space  ?*-whether  they  shall  be  left  to  entertua 
no  higher  idea  of  the  Divine  majesty  than  what 
may  be  due  to  one  of  the  superior  orders  oC 
the  seraphim  or  cherubim,— or  whether  thej 
shall  be  directed  to  (brm  the  most  august  concep- 
tions of  the  King  eternal,  immortal  ,and  invisihK 
corresponding  to  the  displays  he  has  given  of  his 
giory  in  his  visible  worics  ?  If  it  be  not,  beih 
reason  and  piety  require,  that  such  iBustrifii— 
of  the  Divine  perfections  should  oocasiottally  be 
exhibited  to  their  view. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ngnd  moltsns  of  the 
greatbodiesof  the  universe,  no  less  than  their  ma^ 
nitodes,  display  the  Infinite  Power  of  the  Creator. 

We  can  acquire  accurate  ideas  of  the  relative 
velocities  of  moving  bodies,  only  l^  oompsri^g 
the  motions  with  which  we  are  femiliar,  with 
one  another,  and  with  thoee  which  lie  beyond 
the  general  range  of  our  minute  inspection.  We 
can  Mquire  a  preU^  accurate  conception  of  tks 
velocity  of  a  ship  unpolled  by  the  windr-of  a 
steamboat— of  a  race-horsei— of  a  bird  dartiof 
through  the  air — of  an  arrow  flying  fiom  a  horn 
—and  of  the  clouds  when  iropeBed  by  a  stanny 
wind.  The  vek>eity  of  a  ship  is  finom  8  to  If 
miles  SB  boar— of  a  rtce-horse,  from  90  to  90 
miles— of  a  bird,  say  from  60  to  60  milee,  and  cC 
the  doods,  in  a  violent  hurricane,  from  M^  to  100 
mBm  ftn  boor.    The  ipotiqa  of  a  M  from  » 
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Ibftdod  caDium  is  iDOompartblj  swifter  tlien  anj 
«f  the  motions  now  stated ;  bat  of  the  velocit/  of 
■uch  a  body  we  hare  a  less  accurate  idea ;  be- 
cause* its  rapidity  being  so  great,  we  cannot 
trace  it  distinctly  by  the  eye  ^ough  its  whole 
range,  from  the  mouth  of  the  cannon  to  the  object 
against  which  it  is  impelled.  By  experiments, 
it  has  been  found,  that  its  rate  of  motion  is  from 
480  to  800  miles  in  an  hour,  but  it  is  retarded 
every  roonaent,  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  and 
the  attraction  of  the  earth.  This  velocity, 
however,  great  as  it  is,  bears  no  sensible  propor- 
tion to  the  rate  of  motion  which  is  found  among 
the  celestial  orbs.  That  such  enormous  masses 
of  matter  should  move  at  all,  is  wonderful ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  aniaxing  velocity  with 
which  they  are  impelled,  we  are  lost  in  astoaish- 
ment.  The  planet  Jupiter,  in  describing  his 
circuit  round  the  sun,  moves  at  the  rate  of  S9, 000 
miles  an  hour.  The  planet  Venus,  one  of  the 
nearest  and  most  brilliant  d*  the  cdestial  bodies, 
and  abnut  the  same  size  as  the  earth,  is  found  to 
move  through  the  spaces  of  the  firmament  at 
the  rate  of  76,000  miles  an  hour,  and  the  planet 
Mercury  with  a  velocity  of  no  less  than  150,000 
miles  an  hour,  or  1750  miles  in  a  minute-— a 
notion  two  hundred  times  swifter  than  that  (^  a 
cannon  ball. 

These  velocities  will  appear  still  more  asto- 
■Ishing,  if  we  considpr  the  magnitude  of  the 
bodies  which  are  thus  impelled,  and  the  immeMe 
forces  which  are  requisite  to  carry  them  along 
in  their  courses.  However  rapidly  a  ball  flies 
from  the  month  of  a  cannon,  it  is  the  flight  of  a 
body  only  a  ftnn  inehM  in  diameter ;  but  one  of 
the  bodies,  whose  motion  has  been  just  now 
Slated,  is  eighfy-mine  thousand  miU$  in  dia^ 
meter,  and  would  comprehend,  within  its  vast 
circumference,  more  than  a  thousand  globes  as 
large  as  the  earth.  Could  we  contemplate  such 
motions,  fi-om  a  fixed  point,  at  the  distance  of 
«iily  a  lew  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  bodies 
thus  impelled— it  would  raise  our  admiration  to 
its  highest  pitch,  it  would  overwhelm  all  our 
6cuUie9,  and,  in  our  present  state,  would  pro- 
duce an  impression  of  awe,  and  e^n  of  terror, 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  express.  The 
earth  contains  a  mass  of  matter  equal  in  weight 
to  at  least  2,200,000.000,000,000,000,000  tons, 
supposing  its  mean  density  to  be  only  about  2} 
times  greater  than  water.  To  move  this  pon- 
derous mass  a  single  inch  beyond  its  position, 
were  it  fixed  in  a  quiescent  state,  wonld  require 
a  mechanical  force  almost  beyond  the  power  of 
jkumbers  to  express.  The  physical  foree  of  all 
the  myriads  of  intelligences  within  the  bounds 
of  the  planetary  system,  though  their  powers 
were  fiir  superior  to  those  of  men,  would  be 
altogether  inadequate  to  the  productitii  of  such 
«  nMtioD.  How  much  more  most  be  the  force 
fequlrite  to  impel  it  with  a  velocity  one  hundred 
Mad  forty  times  swifter  than  a  cannon  ball,  or 


68,000  miles  an  hour,  the  actnal  rate  of  itt 
motion,  in  its  course  round  the  sun !  But  what- 
ever degree  of  mechanical  power  would  be  re- 
quisite to  produce  such  a  stupendous  efiect,  it 
would  require  a  force  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
greater  to  impel  the  planet  Jupiter,  in  his  actual 
course  through  the  heavens !  Even  the  planet 
Saturn,  one  of  the  slowest  moving  bodies  of  our 
system,  a  globe  900  limes  larger  than  the  earth, 
is  impelled  through  the  regions  of  space  at  the 
rate  of  22/)00  miles  an  hour,  carrying  along 
with  him  two  stupendous  rings,  and  seven  moons 
larger  than  ours,through  his  whole  course  round 
the  central  luminary.  Were  we  placed  within 
a  thousand  miles  .of  this  stupendous  globe,(a 
station  which  superior  beings  may  occasionally 
occupy,)  where  its  hemisphere,  encompassed  by 
its  magnificent  rings,  would  fill  the  whole  extent 
of  our  vision — the  view  of  such  a  ponderous 
and  glorious  object,  flying  with  such  amazing 
velocity  before  us,  would  infinitely  exceed  every 
idea  of  grandeur  we  can  derive  from  terrestrial 
scenes,  and  overwhelm  our  powers  with  asto- 
nishment and  awe.  Under  such  an  emotion,  we 
could  only  exchum,**GRSAT  aitd  marvellous 
AJiB  THT  woaxs,  LoRD  GoD  ^laciohtt!" 
The  ideas  of  strength  and  power  implied  in 
the  impulsion  of  such  enormous  aiasses  of 
matter  through  the  illimitable  tracts  of  bpace, 
are  forced  upon  the  mind  with  irresistible  energy, 
fiir  surpassing  what  any  abstract  propositions 
or  reasonings  can  convey ;  and  constrain  us  to 
exclaim,  "  Who  is  a  strong  Lord  like  un^ 
thee!  Thy  right  hand  is  become  glorious  in 
power !  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth !" 

If  we  consider  the  immenae  number  of  bodies 
thus  impelled  through  the  vast  spaces  of  the  uni- 
verse—the rapidity  with  which  the  eotnet$f  when 
near  the  gun,  are  carried  throogh  the  regions  they 
traverse,-— if  we  consider  the  high  probability,  if 
not  absolute  certainty,  that  the  sun,  with  all  his 
attendant  planets  and  comets,  is  impdled  with  a 
still  greater  degree  of  velocity  tov^ards  some  dis- 
tant region  of  space,  or  around  some  wide  cir^ 
cumforence— that  all  the  thoumnds  of  systems  of 
that  nebulsB  to  which  the  sun  belongs,  are  mov- 
ing in  a  similar  manner — that  all  the  nebule  in 
the  heavens  are  moving  around  some  magnificent 
central  body — in  short,  that  all  the  suns  and 
worlds  in  the  universe  are  in  rapid  and  perpetual  ^ 
moticm,  as  constituent  portions  of  one  grand  and 
boundless  empire,  of  which  Jehovah  is  the  So- 
vereign—and, if  we  consider  still  fiirthcr,  that  all 
these  mighty  movements  have  been  going  on, 
without  intennission,  during  the  course  of  many 
centuries,  snd  some  of  them,  perhaps,  for  my- 
riads of  ages  before  the  foundations  of  our  world 
were  laid— it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  stupendous  forces 
which  are  in  incessant  operation  thoughout  the 
unlimited  empire  of  the  Almighty.  To  estimate 
such  mechanical  force  even  in  a  single  instanee| 
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eompletely  baffles  tbe  matbenmticiaii^i  ■kill,  and 
lets  tKe  power  of  Dumbera  at  defiance.    **  Lan- 

rLge,"  and  figures,  and  comparisons,  are  **  lost 
wonders  so  suUime,*'  and  tbe  mind,  orer* 
powered  with  such  reflections,  is  irresistiUj  Isd 
upwards,  to  search  for  tbe  cause  in  that  Oim- 
roTcirr  Beimo  who  upholds  tbe  piUars  of  tbs 
universe  the  thunder  of  whose  power  none  caa 
comprehend.  While  contemplating  such  august 
objects,  how  emphatic  and  impressive  appears 
tbe  language  of  the  sacred  orades,  *<  Canst  thov 
by  searching  find  out  God  1  Canst  thou  find  out 
tbe  Ahnighty  to  perfection  7  Gkeat  things  doth 
be,  which  we  cannot  comprehend.  Thine,  O 
Lord,  is  tbe  greatness,  and  the  glory,  and  tbe 
majesty ;  fi>r  all  that  is  in  heaven  and  earth  it 
thine.  Among  tbe  gods  there  is  none  like  unto 
tbee,  O  Lord,  neither  are  there  any  works  like 
onto  thy  works.  Thou  art  ereat,  and  dost  woo- 
drous  things  ;  thou  art  God  alone.  Hast  thou 
not  known,  hast  thou  not  beard,  that  tbe  erww 
lasting  Grod,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
fidnteth  not,  neither  is  weary  1  there  is  no  search- 
hiig  of  his  tmderstanding.  Let  all  the  earth  fear 
the  Lord,  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  worid 
stand  in  awe  of  him ;  for,  be  ijpaikc,  and  it  tsot 
doM ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast." 

Again,  the  tmmeiise  spaces  which  surround  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  in  which  they  perform  their 
revolutions,  tend  to  expand  our  conceptions  on 
this  subject,  and  to  illustrate  the  magnificence  of 
the  Divine  operations.  In  whatever  point  of 
view  we  contemplate  the  scenery  of  tbe  heavens, 
an  idea  of  grandeur  irresistibly  bursts  upon  tbe 
mind  ;  and,  if  empty  space  dkn,  in  any  sense, 
be  considered  as  an  objiDct  of  sublimity,  nothing 
can  fill  tbe  mind  with  a  grander  idea  of  magni- 
tude and  extension,  than  the  amplitude  of  the 
scale  on  which  planetary  systems  are  construct- 
ed. Around  the  body  of  the  sun  there  is  allot- 
ted a  cubical  space,  S,600  millions  of  miles  in 
diameter,  in  which  eleven  planetary  globes  re- 
Tolve— every  one  being  separated  fi^  another, 
by  intervals  of'many  mUlions  of  miles.  The  space 
which  surrouiKls  the  utmost  limits  of  our  system, 
extending  in  every  direction,  to  the  nearest  fixed 
■tars,  is,  at  least,  40,000,000,000,000  miles  in 
diameter ;  and,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  every 
■tar  is  surrounded  by  a  space  of  equal,  or  even 
of  greater  extent.  A  body  impelled  with  the 
greatest  velocity  which  art  can  produce,  a  can- 
non ball,  for  instance  would  require  twenty  yean 
to  pass  through  the  space  that  intervenes  betvreen 
die  earth  and  the  sun,  and  four  miHions,  ■even 
hundred  thousand  years,  ere  it  could  reach  the 
nearest  star.  Though  the  stars  seem  to  be 
crowded  together  in  clusters,  and  some  of  them 
almost  to  touch  one  another,  yet  the  distance  be- 
tween any  two  stars  which  s^em  to  make  ttw 
nearest  approach,  is  such  as  neither  words  can 
express,  nor  imagination  (athom.  These  ins- 
■MDsa  ■paces  are  aa  oti(ktbomahle  on  the  one 


hand,  aa  tbe  magnitude  of  the  bodiss  wUek 
move  in  tbem,  and  their  prodigiotts  velocities,  MS 
fawomprebeasiMe  oo  tbe  other ;  and  they  fbnn  • 
part  of  those  magniioeot  proportioM  aoconlia| 
to  which  tbe  fabric  of  universal  nature  was  ir 
ranged— afl  corresponding  to  tbe  BM^jesty  of  that 
infinite  and  inoomprebeasible  Being,  "  ste 
measures  tbe  ocean  in  the  boUow  of  bis  hand,  and 
Bseteth  out  tbe  heavete  vritb  a  span."  How 
wonderful  that  bodies  at  such  prodigioos  disiaacsl 
should  exert  a  mutual  influence  on  one  snothir! 
tint  the  moon  at  tbe  diatanoe  of  t40,0OOBul«i 
should  raise  tkles  in  tho  ocean,  and  curreets  m 
the  ataospbeie !  thatthe  snn,  at  tbe  distance  of 
■inety-fiTe  miQioBs  of  miles,  sbouki  raise  the  Tf 
pours,  UMve  the  ocean,  direct  the  course  of  ths 
winds,  firuetify  tbe  earth,  and  distribute  light,  ttd 
beat,  and  colour,  through  every  region  oftbe  globs; 
yea,  that  bis  attractive  influence,  and  fnictifyisg 
energy,  shouU  extend  even  to  tbe  planet  Her* 
sehel,  at  tbe  distance  of  eighteen  hundred  niUioss 
of  miles  !  So  that,  in  every  point  of  view  is 
which  tbe  universe  is  contoa^ilated,  we  perceive 
tbe  same  grmmd  teaU  of  operation  by  which  tbs 

▼ersai  amgdom. 

Wa  wottM  now  ask,  ia  tbe  name  of  all  that  li 
■acred,  whether  such  magnificent  manifeeUtiaM 
of  Deity  ought  to  be  couidered  as  irrelevsatii 
tbe  business  of  religion,  aud  whether  they  oo^ 
to  be  thrown  completely  into  tbs  shade,  in  tot 
discussions  which  take  place  in  religiooi  topicti 
in  "  the  assembUes  of  the  saints  r*  If  reUgioa 
consists  in  the  intellectoal  apprehension  of  lbs 
perfections  of  God,  and  in  the  moral  effects  pro> 
duoed  by  such  aa  apprehension— if  all  the  nj9 
of  gk)ry  emitted  by  the himinariesof  besvca,  vs 
.only  so  many  reflections  of  the  grandeur  of  Bin 
who  dweUs  in  light  unapproachable— >if  they  have 
a  tendency  to  assist  the  mind  m  forming  iueoa* 
ceptions  of  that  ineflfable  Baing,  whose  uocreil* 
ed  glory  cannot  be  directly  contemplated— sod  if 
they  are  calculated  to  produce  a  sublisw  asd 
awfiil  impression  on  all  created  inteOigeaces,— 
shall  we  rest  contented  with  a  less  glonous  ides 
of  God  than  his  works  are  calculated  to  afford  f 
Shall  we  disregard  tbe  works  of  tbe  Lord,  asd 
contemn  **  the  operations  of  his  bands,"  ssd 
that,  too,  in  the  face  of  all  the  invitations  on  Hiit 
subject,  addressed  to  us  fi'om  heaven  ?  For  tbM 
saith  Jehovah  :  **  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high,  asd 
behold,  who  hath  created  these  things,  wIa 
bringeth  forth  their  host  by  number.  I ,  the  Lord, 
who  maketh  all  things,  who  stretcbeth  fortliths 
beaveas  alone,  and  spraad  abroad  tbe  earth  by  hia* 
self ;  all  their  host  have  I  commanded."  And,  i^ 
at  the  command  of  God,  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to 
the  "  firmament  of  his  power,"  surely  we  oufl* 
to  do  it,  not  witha  brute,  unconscious gaxe,^  not 
with  the  vacant  stare  of  a  savage,  not  as  if  «• 
were  still  enveloped  vrith  the  mists  and  prrjodicct 
of  tbe  dark  aga»-b«t  a^  surrounded  by  that  blast 
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«f  It|bl  which  modern  tcionce  haa  thrown  upon 
die  tcaoery  of  the  sky,  in  order  that  we  may  con- 
template, with  fixed  attention,  all  that  enli^teo- 
#d  reaeon,  aided  by  the  nicest  obsenration«,  has 
ascertained  respecting  the  magnificence  of  the 
celestial  orbs.  To  orerlook  the  sublime  disco- 
veries of  modern  times,  to  despise  them,  or  to 
tail  in  question  their  reality,  as  some  religionists 
have  done,  because  they  bring  to  our  ears  such 
astonishing  reports  of  the  *<  eternal  power"  and 
majesty  of  Jehoval^— is  to  act  as  if  we  were  afraid 
lest  the  Deity  should  be  represented  as  more 
grand  and  magnificent  than  he  really  is,  and  as  if 
we  would  be  better  pleased  to  pay  him  a  less  share 
of  homage  and  adoration  than  is  due  to  his  name. 
Perhaps  some  may  be  disposed  to  insinuate, 
that  the  views  now  stated  are  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  comprehension,  and  founded  too 
much  on  scientific  considerations,  to  be  stated 
in  detail  to  a  common  audience.  To  any  in- 
sinuations of  this  kind,  it  may  be  replied,  that 
such  illustrations  as  those  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, are  more  easily  comprehended  than  many 
of  thoae  abstract  discussions  to  which  they  are 
firequently  accustomed;  since  they  are  definite 
and  tangible,  being  derived  from  thoee  objects 
which  strike  the  senses  and  the  imagination. 
Any  person  of  common  understanding  may  be 
made  to  comprehend  the  leadinc  ideas  of  extend- 
ed space,  magnitude,  and  moaon,  which  have 
been  stated  above,  provided  the  deseriptiooa  be 
sufficiently  simple,  dear,  and  well-defiiied ;  and 
should  they  be  at  n  loss  to  comprehend  the  prii^ 
eiples  on  which  the  oondosions  rest,  or  the  mode 
by  which  the  magnificence  of  the  works  of  Gk)d 
Ims  been  ascertained,  an  occasional  reierenoe 
to  such  topics  woukl  excite  them  to  inquiry  and 
bvettigation,  and  to  the  exercise  of  their  powers 
ofobeervation  and  reasoning  on  such  sub)ect»— 
which  are  too  frequently  directed  to  far  less  impor* 
tant  objecu.  The  following  illustration,  however, 
stands  clear  of  every  objection  of  this  kind,  and 
is  level  to  the  comprehension  of  every  man  of' 
common  sense  :  Either  the  earth  moves  round 
its  axis  once  in  twenty-four  hours— or,  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  comets,  stars,  and  the  whole  frame 
of  the  universe  move  around  the  earth,  in  the 
same  time.  There  is  no  alternative,  or  third 
opinion,  that  can  be  formed  on  this  point.  If 
the  earth  revolve  on  iu  axis  every  t4  hours,  to 
produce  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and  night, 
the  portions  of  iusur&ee  about  the  equator  must 
move  at  a  rate  of  more  than  a  thousand  miles  an 
hour,  since  the  earth  is  more  than  twenty4bur 
thousand  miles  in  circuo/erenoe.  This  view 
of  the  fact,  when  attentivdy  considered,  fw- 
nishes  a  most  suMimo  and  astonishing  idea. 
That  a  gk>be  of  so  vast  dimensions,  with  aU  its 
load  of  mountains,  continents,  and  oceans,  oom- 

C rising  within  its  circumference  a  mass  of  two 
undred  and  sixty-four  thousand  million  of  cubi- 
ml  milM,  should  whirl  aroood  with  ao  unuiof 


velocity,  gives  us  a  most  august  and  impressive  • 
conception  of  the  greatness  of  that  Power  which 
first  set  it  in  motion,  and  continues  the  rapid 
whirl  fitMn  age  to  age !  Though  the  huge  masses 
of  the  Alpine  mountains  were  in  a  moment 
detached  firom  their  foundations,  carried  alofk 
through  the  regions  of  the  air,  and  tossed  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  it  woukl  convey  no  idea  of 
a  force  equal  to  that  which  is  every  moment  ex- 
erted, if  the  earth  revolve  on  its  axis.  But 
shouM  the  motion  of  our  earth  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, or  denied,  the  idea  of  force,  or  power,  will 
be  indefinitely  increased.  For,  in  this  case,  it 
must  necessarily  be  admitted,  that  the  heavens, 
with  all  the  innumerable  host  of  stars,  have  a 
diurnal  motion  around  the  gk>be ;  which  motion 
must  be  incoiiceivably  more  rapid  than  that  of 
the  earth,  on  the  supposition  of  its  motion. 
For,  in  proportion  as  the  celestial  bodies  are 
distant  firom  the  earth,  in  the  same  proportion 
would  be  the  rapidity  of  their  movements.  Tho 
son,  on  this  sopipositiott,  woukl  move  at  the  rate 
of  414,000  miles  in  a  minute ;  the  nearest  stars, 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  milea 
and  the  most  distant  hraunaries. 


with  a  degree  of  swifbiess  which  no  numbers 
couU  express.**  Such  velocities,  too,  wonM  be 
the  rate  of  motion,  not  merely  of  a  single  globe 
like  the  earth,  but  of  all  the  ten  thousand  tiroes 
ten  thousand  spacious  globes  that  exist  within 
the  boundaries  of  creation.  This  view  conveys 
an  idea  of  power  still  more  august  and  oveiw 
whehning  than  any  of  the  views  already  stated, 
and  we  dare  not  presume  to  assert,  that  such  a 
degree  of  physical  force  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
infinite  perfection  ;  but  on  the  supposition  it 
existed,  it  wouU  confound  all  our  ideas  of  the 
vrisdom  and  intelligence  of  the  Divine  mind,  and 
wouU  appear  alu^ther  inconsistent  with  the 
character  which  the  scripture  gives  us  of  the 
Deity  as  *<  the  only  wise  God."  For,  it  wouU 
exhibit  a  stupendous  system  of  means  akogetfaer 
disproportioned  to  the  end  intended — namely,  to 
produce  the  alternate  succession  of  day  and  night 
to  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe,  which  is  more 
beautifially  and  harmoniously  effected  by  a  simple 
rotation  on  itsaxis,  as  is  the  case  with  the  other 
globes  which  compose  the  planetary  sjrsteaa. 
8och  considerations,  however,  show  us,  that,oa 
whatever  hypothesis,  whether  on  the  vulnr  or 
the  scientific,  or  in  whatever  other  point  ofview, 
the  fiame  of  nature  may  be  contempbtted,  the 
mind  is  Irresistibly  impressed  with  ideas  of 
power,  grandeur,  and  magnificence.  And,  ther^ 
Sire,  when  an  inquiring  mind  is  directed  to  coa- 
temphue  the  works  of  God,  on  any  hypothesis  it 
may  choose,  it  has  a  tendency  to  rouse  reflee* 
tion,  and  to  stimulate  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
and  imellectual  &cuhies,  on  objects  which  am 
worthy  of  the  dignity  of  immortal  minds. 

esse  Appendix, 90.L 
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We  vmj  DOW  1m,  \m  toDM  meMura,  prepared 
to  deckie,  whether  iHuetrmtioiie  of  the  ooanipo- 
toDoe  of  the  Deity,  derived  from  the  lyttein  of 
the  nnterial  world,  or  thooe  vague  and  metaphy- 
sical diequititioos  which  are  generally  given  in 
theological  ■ytteme,  be  moet  calculated  to  im- 
preaa  the  mind,  and  to  tatpire  it  with  reverence 
and  adoration.  The  following  it  a  deecriptioo, 
given  of  this  attribute  of  God,  by  a  weU-koown 
aysteroatk  writer,  who  has  generally  been  consi- 
dered as  a  judicious  and  orthodox  divine : — 

"  God  is  almighty,  Rev.  i.  18,  chap.  iv.  8. 
This  wiH  evidently  appear,  in  that,  if  be  be  infi- 
nile  in  all  his  other  perfections,  he  must  be  so  in 
power :  thus,  if  he  be  omniscient,  he  knows  what 
is  posnble  or  expedient  to  be  done ;  and  if  he  be 
an  infinite  sovereign,  be  wills  whatever  shall  come 
to  pass.  Now  tUs  knowledge  wouki  be  insigni- 
ficant, and  his  poww  ittefli<»cious,  were  he  not 
iiofinite  in  power,  or  almighty.  Again,  this  might 
be  argued  from  his  justice,  either  in  rewarding  or 
puniAing  :  (or  if  be  were  not  infinite  in  power, 
he  couki  do  neither  of  theee,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
render  him  the  object  of  that  desire  or  fear, 
which  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  these  perfec- 
tions ;  neither  could  infinite  faithfukiess  accom- 
plish all  the  promises  which  he  hath  made,  so  as 
to  excite  that  trust  and  dependence  whidi  is  a 
part  of  religious  worship ;  nor  oould  he  say  with- 
iMit  limitation,  as  he  does^  /  have  tpohen  it,  I 
wiU  aim  bring  ii  fo  pmu  ,*  I  have  purpoted  it,  I 
witl  alao  doit;  Isiu  xlvi.  11.  But  since  power 
is  visible  in,  and  demonstrated  by  its  efiect,  and 
infinite  power  by  thooe  effects  which  cannot  be 
produced  by  a  creature,  we  may  observe  the 
almigbty  power  of  God  in  all  his  works,  both  of 
nature  and  grace  :  thus  his  eternal  power  is  un- 
derstood, as  the  apostle  says,  By  iJu  things  that 
«rs  made,  Rom.  i.90,  not  that  there  was  an  eter- 
nal production  of  thioge>  but  the  exerting  this 
power  in  time  proves  it  to  be  infinite  and  truly 
divine ;  for  no  creature  can  produce  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  out  of  nothing,  much  less  fur- 
nish the  varkxis  species  of  creatures  with  those 
endowments  in  which  they  excel  one  another, 
and  set  forth  their  Creator's  glory.  And  the 
glory  of  his  power  is  no  less  visU)le  in  the  works 
of  providence,  whereby  he  upholds  all  things, 
disposes  of  them  according  to  hb  pleasure,  and 
brings  about  events  which  only  he  who  has  an 
ahnighty  arm  can  eff«ct." — RidgUy^a  Body  ^ 
Divinity,  p.  38. 

This  is  the  whole  that  Dr.  Ridgley  judges  it 
necessary  to  state,  in  illustration  of  the  attribute 
of  Omnipotence,  except  what  he  says  in  relation 
to  its  operation  "  in  the  work  of  grace,"  in  **  the 
propagatkm  and  success  of  the  Gospel,"  &c 
subjects,  to  which  the  idea  of  jpower,  or  physical 
energy,  does  not  properly  apply.  Such,  however, 
are  the  meager  and  abstract  disquisitions  geiw- 
raUy  given  by  roost  systematic  writers.  There 
is  a  continual  play  on  the  term  <*  infinite,"  which 


to  most  minds  conveys  no  idea  at  <fl,  unleH  ft 
be  assoctaied  with  amfrfe  conceptions  of  moiie^ 
magnitude,  and  extension ;  and  it  is  oomtsntlf 
applied  to  sid>jects  to  which  it  was  never  intended 
to  apply,  such  as  "  infinite  faithfulness,  infinitt 
justice,  infinite  truth,"  &c.  an  application  of  tbt 
term  which  is  never  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  sad 
which  has  a  tendency  to  introduce  c<Hifusi(»  HMD 
our  conceptions  of  the  perfections  of  God.  Grsiil- 
ing  that  the  tfatements  and  reasonings  in  such  aa 
extract  as  the  above  were  unquestionable,  yet, 
what  impression  can  they  make  upon  the  miod  ?  \ 
WouM  an  ignorant  peraon  feel  his  oonceptiont  of 
tlie  Divinity  much  enlarged,  or  his  roorai  powers 
arouMd,  by  such  vague  ud  general  stateraeois? 
And,  if  not,  it  appears  somewhat  unacoountab^ 
that  those  soorces  of  illustration,  which  wooli 
convey  the  most  ample  and  definite  views  of  ths 
"  eternal  power"  and  glory  of  God,  shoukl  be 
studiously  concealed  firom  the  view.  Vague  de> 
scriplions  and  general  views  of  any  object  wU 
never  be  effectual  in  awakening  the  atteotioa, 
and  arresting  the  faculties  of  the  miod.  Tke 
heart  will  always  remain  imimpresaed,  and  the 
understanding  will  never  be  thoroughly  excited 
in  its  exercise,  nnless  the  intellect  have  presented 
before  it  a  well-defined  and  intereating  object, 
and  be  enabled  toaurvey  it  in  ite  various  aspects ; 
and  this  obiect  must  always  have  a  relation  io 
the  material  worU,  whether  it  be  iriewed  in  oa» 
naxioo  with  religion,  or  with  any  other  subject. 


Thus  I  have  endeavoured,  in  the  preoediif 
sketches,  to  present  a  few  detached  illustratioes 
of  the  omnipotence  and  grandeur  of  the  Ddtf, 
as  displayed  in  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  material 
nniverse^— the  stupendous  vekwitiea  o£  the  celes- 
tial bodios — and  in  the  immeasurable  regions  of 
space  which  surround  them,  and  m  which  their 
motions  are  performed.  Soch  a  magnificent  spee- 
tacle  as  the  fabric  of  the  universe  presents— lO 
majestic,  God-like,  and  overwhelming,  to  betois 
who  dwell  "  in  tabernacles  of  clay"— was  sorely 
never  intended  to  be  overk>oked,  or  to  begaxed 
at  with  indifference,  by  creatores  endowed  with 
reason  and  intelligence,  and  destined  to  an  k^ 
naortal  existence.  In  forming  a  universe  com* 
posed  of  so  many  immense  systems  and  ^^ 
and  replenished  with  such  a  variety  of  sensitive 
and  intelligent  existences,  the  Creator  doubtlen 
'  intended  that  it  should  make  a  sublime  and  re- 
verential impression  on  the  minds  of  all  the  intef- 
lectual  beings  to  whom  it  might  be  displayed,  and 
that  it  shot&i  convey  some  palpaile  idem,  of  the 
infinite  gk)ries  of  his  nature,  in  so  far  as  material 
objects  can  be  supposed  to  adumbrate  the  perfec- 
tions of  aspiritual  and  uncreated  Eaaence.  Dwell- 
ing in  <*  light  inaccessible"  to  mortals,  and  for 
ever  veiled  from  the  highest  created  being,  hf 
die  pore  spirituality  and  imnMOsity  of  hisnatorst 
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there  it  no  coneetvable  mode  by  which  the  In* 
finite  grandeur  of  Deity  could  be  exhibited  to 
finite  inteUigencee,  but  through  the  medium  of 
Iboee  mmgnificent  operationt  which  are  iocee- 
•tntly  going  forward  throughout  the  boundlem 
regiooe  of  apace.  Concealed  from  the  gaze  of 
all  the  "  principalities  and  powers^  in  bearen, 
in  the  un&lhomable  depths  of  hit  Enence,  he  dis- 
plays his  presence  in  the  uniTerse  he  has  created, 
and  the  glory  o(  his  power,  by  launching jnagnW 
ficent  worl<^  into  eiislence,  by  adorning  them 
with  dirersified  splendoars,by  peopling  them  with 
rarious  ranks  of  intelligent  ejustenoe,  and  by  im- 
peding them  in  their  morements  through  the  iUi- 
mttabte  tracts  of  creation. 

It  win  readily  be  admitted  by  every  enli^teo- 
ed  Christian,  that  it  must  be  a  highly  desirable 
attainment,  to  acquire  the  most  glorious  idea  of 
the  Divine  Being  which  the  limited  capacity  of 
our  minds  is  capable  of  receiving.  This  is  one  of 
the  grand  difficulties  in  religion.  Thu  idea  of  a 
Being  purely  immatkriai.,  yet  pervading  ia^ 
finite  space,  and  possessed  of  nosensible  <iualitiee, 
eonlbunds  and  bewilders  the  human  intellect,  so 
that  its  conceptions,  on  the  one  hand,  are  apt  to 
verge  towards  extravagancy,  while,  on  the  other, 
they  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  something  af^ 
preaching  to  inanity.  Mere  abstract  ideas  and 
reasonings  respecting  infinity,  eternity,  and  abso- 
lute perfection,  however  sublime  we  may  oon- 
oeive  them  to  be,  completely  &il  in  arresting  the 
imderstanding,  and  affecting  the  heart;  our  con- 
ceptions become  vague,  empty,  and  confused,  fi>r 
want  of  a  material  vehicle  to  give  ihem  order,  sta^ 
bility,  and  expansion.  Something  of  the  nature  of 
vast  extension,  of  splendid  and  variegated  objects, 
end  of  mighty  movements,  b  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  convey  to  spirits  dwelling  in  bodies  of 
day,  a  definite  conception  of  the  invisible  glories 
of  the  Eternal  Mind ;  and,  therefiMre,  in  the  im- 
menee  variety  of  material  existenoe  with  which 
the  universe  is  adorned,  we  find  every  requisite 
assistance  of  this  kind  to  direct  and  expand  our 
views  of  the  great  object  of  our  adoration.  When 
the  mind  is  perplexed  and  overwhehned  with  its 
conceptions,  when  it  labours,  as  it  were,  to  form 
•ome  well-defined  conceptions  of  an  Infinite  Be- 
ing, it  here  finds  some  tangible  objects  on  which 
to  fix,  some  sensible  wvbttratum  for  its  thoughts 
to  rest  upon  for  a  little,  while  it  attempts  to  pene- 
trate, in  its  excursions,  mto  those  distant  regions 
which  eye  hath  not  seen,  and  to  connect  the  whole 
of  its  mental  survey  with  the  energies  of  the 
«  King,  Eternd,  Immortal,  and  Invisible. 

To  sudi  a  train  of  thought  we  are  uniforody 
directed  in  the  sacred  oracles,  where  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  describing  himself  by  the  ^teU 
which  his  power  and  wisdom  have  produced. 
**  Israel  shall  be  mved  in  the  Lord  with  an  ever^ 
lasting  salvation.  For  thus  saith  Jehovah  that 
created  the  heavens ;  God  hioNelf  that  formed 
Chseanh  aadiMdeit;  hehathettiUiabedit,be 
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created  it  not  in  vain,  he  formed  it  to  be  inhabit- 
ed;  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else."^*'*  I 
have  made  the  eardi  and  created  man  upon  it,  my 
hands  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  and  al 
their  host  have  I  commanded."—"  Hearken  unto 
me,  O  Israel :  I  am  the  first,  I  also  am  die  hut. 
Mine  hand  also  hath  laid  the  foundation  of  tht 
earth,  and  i^y  right  hand  hath  spanned  tha 
heavens :  when  I  <^  unto  them,  they  stand  up 
together.'*-*"  Who  hath  measured  the  watera  in 
the  hollow  ofhis  hand,  and  meted  out  heaven  with 
the  span,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales  t 
He  who  sitteth  upon  the  cirde  of  the  earth,  and 
the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as  grasshoppera ;  that 
stretched  out  the  heavens  as  a  curtain,  that  foint- 
eth  not,  neither  is  weary."—"  The  Lord  mado 
the  heavens,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with  all  their 
hosts ;  honour  and  majesty  are  before  him,  and  hit 
kingdom  mleth  over  all'*  Such  sublime  descrip« 
tions  of  Jehovah,  and  references  to  his  materiat 
works,  are  reiterated  hi  every  portion  of  the  sa» 
cred  volume ;  and  the  import  and  sobUmity  of  snob 
expressions  cannot  be  fully  appreciated,  unless 
we  take  into  view  all  the  magnificent  objeeti 
which  science  has  unveiled  in  the  distant  re- 
gions of  creation. 

This  sutigect  is  calculated  not  merely  to  over- 
power the  inteOect  with  ideas  of  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  but  also  to  produce  a  deep  moril  in»- 
pression  upon  the  heart ;  and  a  Christian  philo- 
sopher would  be  deficient  m  his  duty,  were  he  to 
overlook  this  tendency  of  the  objects  of  his 
contemplation. 

One  imporunt  moral  effect  which  this  subject 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  produce,  is,  profound 
HtTMiLiTT.  What  an  insignificant  being  dost 
man  appear,  when  he  compares  himself  with  tha 
magnificence  of  creation,  and  with  the  myriads 
of  exalted  intelligences  with  which  it  is  peopled ! 
What  are  aD  the  honours  and  splendoura  of  this 
earthly  ball,  of  which  mortals  are  so  proud,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  the  resplendent  gk>- 
ries  of  the  skies  ?  Such  a  display  as  the  Almi^ty 
has  given  of  himself,  in  the  magnitude  and  va- 
riety of  his  works,  was  evidently  mtended  "  to 
stain  the  pride"  of  all  human  grandeur,  that  "  no 
flesh  should  glory  in  his  presence."  Tet,  there  it 
no  disposition  that  appears  so  prominent  among, 
puny  mortals,  as  pride,  ambition,  and  vainglory 
—the  very  opposite  of  humility,  and  of  all  Uiose 
tempers  which  become  those  "  who  dwell  in 
tabemades  of  clay,  and  whose  foundation  is  m 
the  dust."  Even  without  taking  into  account 
the  state  of  man  as  a  dtpraoed  intelligence, 
what  is  there  in  his  situation  that  should  inspire 
him  with  **  loAy  looks,"  and  induce  him  to  look 
down  on  his  fellow,  men  with  supercilious  coo- 
tempt?  He  derived  his  origin  from  the  dust, 
he  is  allied  with  the  beasts  that  perish,  and  he  it 
fost  hastening  to  the  grave,  where  his  caroati 
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will  baooBM  the  food  for  noisome  reptile*.  He 
is  every  rooment  dependent  on  a  Superior  Beinf 
for  every  pulse  that  beats,  and  evo-y  breath  be 
draws,  and  for  iili  that  be  possesses ;  he  is  de- 
pendent even  on  the  meanest  of  his  species  for 
his  aoconunodations  and  comforts.  He  holds 
erery  enjoyment  on  the  most  precarious  tenure, 
—his  friends  may  be  matched  in  a  moment  from 
his  embrace ;  his  riches  may  take  to  themselves 
wings  and  fly  away ;  and  his  health  and  beauty 
may  be  blasted  in  an  hour,  by  a  breath  of  wind. 
Hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  heat,  poverty  and 
disgrace,  sorrow  and  disappointment,  pain  and 
disease,  mingle  themselves  with  all  his  pursuits 
and  enjoyments.  His  knowledge  is  circum- 
scribed within  the  narrowest  limits,  his  errors 
and  follies  are  glaring  and  innumerable ;  and  he 
stands  as  an  almost  undittinguishable  atom, 
amidst  the  immensity  of  God's  works.  Still,- 
with  all  these  powerfol  inducements  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  humility,  man  dares  to  be  proud  and 
arrogant. 


-"  Man.  prond  Man, 


Dressed  in  a  liule  brief  authority, 

Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  Heaven, 

As  make  the  angels  weep.** 

How  affecting  to  contemplate  ithe  warrior,  flush- 
ed with  diaboJtcal  pride,  pursuing  his  o(M)que8ts 
through  heaps  of  slain,  in  order  to  obtain  po»- 
seasion  of  "  a  poor  pitiable  speck  of  perishing 
earth;**  exclaiming  in  his  rage,  "  I  will  pur- 
Me,  I  will  overtiJce,  I  will  divide  the  spoil,  my 
lust  shall  be  satisfied  upon  them,  I  will  draw 
my  sword,  my  hand  shall  destroy  them**— to  be- 
hold the  man  of  rank  glorying  in  his  wealth,  and 
his  empty  titles,  and  looking  around  upon  the 
inferior  orders  of  his  Mlow-mortals  as  the  worms 
of  the  dust— to  behold  the  man  of  ambition  push- 
ing his  way  through  bribery,  and  treachery,  and 
daughter,  to  gain  possession  of  a  throne,  that  he 
may  look  down  with  proud  pre-eminence  up<Mi 
his  f<^owii — to  behold  the  haughty  airs  of  the 
nc^le  dame,  inflated  with  the  idea  of  her  beanty , 
and  her  high  birth,  as  she  struts  along,  surveying 
the  ignoUe  crowd  as  if  they  were  the  dust  be- 
neath her  feet— to  b^old  the  smatterer  in  learn- 
ing, puffed  up  with  a  vain  conceit  of  his  super- 
ficial acquirements,  when  he  has  scarcely  entered 
the  porch  of  knowledge — in  fine,  to  behold  all 
ranks,  fitMn  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  big  with  an 
idea  of  their  own  importance,  and  fired  with  pride 
and  revenge  at  the  least  provocation,  whether 
imaginary  or  real !  How  inconsistent  the  mani- 
festations of  such  tempers,  with  the  many  humi- 
liating ^circumstances  of  our  present  condition, 
and  with  the  low  rank  which  we  hold  in  the  scale 
of  Universal  Being? 
.  It  is  not  iropr^ble,  that  there  are  in  the 
universe  intelligences  of  a  superior  order,  in 
whose  breasts  pride  never  found  a  place  to 
whom  this  globe  of  ours,  and  all  its  inhabitants, 
appear  as  inoonndfrafale  «f  a  drop  cfiNitw  fiflfid 


with  micraseopic  animaleiihe,  does  lothe  praiii 
k>rds  of  this  earthly  region.    There  is  at  leaiC 
one  Being  to  whom  this  snittroent  is  applicable, 
in  ito  utmost  extent : — *^  Before  Hut  aN  nationt 
are  as  s  drop  of  s  bucket,  and  the   infaabttaafl 
of  the  earth  as  grasshoppers ;  yea,  they  are  as 
nothing,  and  are  counted  to  him  less  than  no» 
thing,  and  vanity."  Gould  we  wing  our  way,  wiih 
the  swiftness  of  a  seraph,  fitmi  sun  to  sun,  and 
fi-om  w^rid  to  world,  till  we  had  surveyed  all  the 
systems  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  whidi  are  only 
as  a  mere  speck*  in  the  map  of  the  miivcise 
could  we,  at  the  same  time,  contenoplate  the 
glorious  landscapes  and  scmies  of  grandeur  they 
exhibit— could  we  also  mingle  with  the  pure  and 
exalted  intelligences  which  people  those  reeplea- 
dent  abodes,  end  behold  their  humble  and  ardeaC 
adorations  of  their  Almighty  Maker,  their  be- 
nign  and    omdeseending  deportment  towards 
one  another;  "eadi  esteeming  another  better 
than  himself,**  and  all  united  in  the  hoods  of  the 
purest  afiisction,  without  one  haughty  or  diacocd> 
ant  feeling— what  indignation  and  astonishment 
would  seize  us,  bn  our  return  to  this  obacoio 
comer  of  creation,  to  behokl  beings  enveloped  in 
the  mist  of  ignorance,  immersed  in  depravity  and 
wickedness,  liable  to  a  thousand  accidents,  ex- 
posed to  the  ravages  of  the  earthquake,  the  voU 
cano  and  the  storm ;  yet  proud  as  Ludfin',  and 
glorying  in  their  shame !  We  shouM  be  apt  to 
view  them,  c«  we  now  do  those  bedlamites,  who 
foncy  themselves  to  be  kings,  surrounded  by  their 
nobles,  while  they  are  chained  to  the  walk  of  a 
noisome  dungecm.    <'  Sure  pride  was  never  made 
for  man.**    How  abhorrent,  then,  must  it  appear 
in  the  eyes  of  superior  beings,  who  have  taken 
an  expansive  range  t,^irough  the  field  of  creation  t 
How  abhorrent  it  is  in  the  sightof  the  Almighty, 
and  how  amiable  is  the  opposite  virtue,  we  learn 
from  his  word : — "  Every  one  that  is  proud  in 
heart  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord."—'*  Gbd 
resisteth  the  proud,' but  giveth  grace  to  the  hum- 
ble.**—*' Thus  saiih  the  High  and  Lo%  CNie, 
who  inhabiteth  eternity,  I  dwell  in  the  high  and 
holy  place ;  with  him  also  that  is  of  an  humble 
and  contrite  spirit;  to  rOvive  the  ^iritof  the 
humble,  and  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.**-* 
While,  therefore,  we  contemfdate  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God,  in  the  immensity  of  creation,  let 
us  learn  to  cultivate  humility  and  setf-abase- 
ment    This  was  one  of  the  lessons  which  the 
pious  Psalmist  deduct  from  his  survey  of  dm 
nocturnal  heavens.    When  he  beheM  the  moon 
walking  in  the  brightness,  and  the  innumerable 
host  of  stars,  overpowered  with  a  sense  of  hit 
own  insignificance,  and  the  greatness  of  divine  ^ 
oondesoensi(»,  he  enlaimed,    **  O  Lord  !  what 
is  man,  that  tbuu  art  mindfol  of  him,  or  the  son 
of  man,  that  thou  shouldest  visit  him !" 

Again,  this  subject  is  also  calculated  to  inepkn 
OS  with  EEVKREircn  and  vKmsa'ATioit  \£  God. 
Profound  veneiationaf  the  Divias  Being  Has  aa- 
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tkib  fimndation  of  all  reUfioui  wonfaip  and  obe- 
dieoee.  But,  in  order  to  yenerate  Qod  aright,  we 
must  know  him ;  and,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
trae  knowledge  of  him,  we  mutt  contemplate  him 
tfarought  the  medium  of  those  works  and  dispen- 
■Uiotts,  hj  which  he  diaptajs  the  glories  of  his 
nature  u>  the  inhabitants  of  our  world.  I  hare 
•beady  exhibited  a  few  specimens  of  thestupen- 
dons  operations  of  his  power,  in  that  portion  of 
the  lystem  of  the  unirerse  which  lies  open  to  our 
Inspection ;  and  there  is  surely  no  mind  in  which 
the  least  spark  of  piety  exists,  but  must  feel 
Mrong  emotions  of  reverence  and  awe,  at  the 
thought  of  that  Almighty  and  Inoompreliensible 
Being,  who  impels  the  huge  masses  of  the  pla* 
notary  ^obes  wfth  so  amazing  a  rapidity  through 
the  sky,  and  who  has  divenified  the  voids  of 
space  with  so  vast  an  assemblage  of  magnificent 
worids.  Even  those  mani^^tions  of  Dei^ 
which  are  confined  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  #hen 
Attentively  considered,  are  calculated  to  rouse 
even  the  unthinking  mind,  to  astonishment  and 
awe.  The  loliy  mountains,  and  expansive  plains, 
the  mass  of  water  in  the  mighty  ocean,  the  thun- 
ders rolling  along  the  sky,  the  lightnings  flashing 
from  ckwd  to  cloud,  the  hurricane  and  the  tem- 
pest, the  volcano  vomiting  rivers  of  fire,  and  the 
earthquake  shaking  kingdoms,  and  levelling  cities 
with  the  ground--all  proclaim  the  Majesty  of 
Him,  by  whom  the  elements  of  nature  are  ar- 
ranged and  directed,  and  seem  to  address  the  sons 
d*  men  in  language  like  this :  **  The  Lord 
reigneih,  he  is  clothed  with  majesty ;  at  his  wrath 
the  earth  tranbles  ;  a  fire  goeth  b«fi>re  him,  and 
'iiumeth  up  his  enemies.''—"  Let  all  the  earth 
lear  the  Lord,  let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  woiid 
«and  in  awe  of  him." 

There  is  one  reason,  among  others,  why  the 
bulk  of  manldnd  feel  so  little  veneration  of  God, 
nd  that  is,  that  tbey  seldom  contemplate,  with 
fixed  attention,  "  the  operations  of  his  hands.** 
If  we  wish  to  cherish  this  sublime  sentiment  in 
our  hearts,  we  must  familiarize  our  minds  to 
frequent  excursions  over  all  those  scenes  of 
Creation  and  Providence,  which  the  volume  of 
nature,  and  the  volume  of  inspiration  unfold  to 
▼iew.  We  must  endeavour  to  assist  our  concep- 
tions of  the  grandeu^of  these  objecti^  by  every  dis- 
oovery  whidi  has  beon  or  may  yet  be  made,  and 
by  every  mode  of  illusuration  by  which  a  sublime 
and  comprehensive  idea  of  the  particular  object  of 
oontemplation  may  be  obtained.  If  we  would 
widh  to  acquire  some  definite,  though  imperfect, 
conception  of  the  physical  extent  of  the  universe, 
our  minds  might  be  assisted  by  such  iUostrations 
as  the  fbOowing  >— Light  flies  firom  the  sun  with 
a  Telocity  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
DiBes  in  a  moment  of  time,  or,  about  1,400,000 
limes  swiffcer  than  the  motion  of  a  cannon  hall : 
Suppose  that  one  of  the  highest  order  of  intelli- 
gences is  endowed  with  a  power  of  rapid  motion 
fopsrior  to  tfait  of  Ug^,  and  with  a  eonrespondiflg 


degree  of  intellectoal  energy  ;  that  he  has  been 
flying  without  intermission,  firom  one  province  of 
creation  to  another,  for  six  thousand  years,  and 
will  continue  the  same  rapid  cburse  for  a  thousand 
millions  of  years  to  come ;  it  is  highly  probable, 
if  not  absolutely  certain,  that,  at  Uie  end  of  this 
vast  tour,  he  would  have  advaniced  no  further  than 
**  the  suburbs  of  creation**— «nd  that  all  the  mag- 
nificent systems  of  material  and  inteDectual  be- 
ings he  had  surveyed,  during  his  rapid  flight, 
and  for  such  a  length  of  ages,  bear  no  more  pro-  ■ 
portion  to  the  whole  Empire  of  Omnipotence, 
than  the  smallest  grain  of  sand  does  to  all  the 
particles  of  matter  of  the  same  size  contained  in 
ten  thousand  worlds.  Nor  heed,  we  entertain 
the  least  fear,  that  the  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
Creator's  power,  conveyed  by  such  a  representa- 
tion, exceeds  the  bounds  of  reality.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  foil  almost  infinitely  short  of  it. 
For,  as  the  poet  has  justly  observed— 

<*  Can  man  eoncdhe  beyandwhat  Oodcando/** 

Were  a  seraph,  in  prosecuting  the  tour  of 
creation  in  the  manner  now  stated,  ever  to  arrive 
at  a  limit  beyond  which  no  forther  displays  of  the 
Divinity  could  be  perceived,  the  thought  wouki 
overwbehn  his  foculties  with  unutterable  anguish 
and  horror:  he  would  feel,  that  he  had  now,  in 
some  measure,  comprehended  all  the  plans  and 
operations  of  Omnipotence,  and  that  no  forther 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  glory  renteinetTto  be 
explored.  But  we  may  rest  assured,  that  this 
can  never  happen  in  the  case  of  any  created  in- 
telligence. We  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
both  fi^xn  the  nature  of  an  Infinite  Being,  and 
irom  the  vast  extent  of  creation  already  explored, 
that  the  iomMttsn  mass  of  material  existence,  and 
the  endless  varie^  of  sensitive  and  intellectual 
beings  with  which  the  universe  is  replenished,  are 
intended  by  Jehovah  to  present  to  bis  rational  ofl^ 
sinring  a  ahadoWf  an  «m6ton,  or  a  lepisseitfctfioa, 
(in  80  far  as  finite  extended  existence  can  be  a 
representation,)  of  the  If\fMU  Peffecthnt  of  his 
nature,  whidi  would  otherwise  have  remained  for 
ever  impalpable  to  all  nibordinate  intelligence. 

In  this  manner,then,  might  we  occasicmally  exer^ 
cise  our  minds  on  the  grand  and  diversified  objects 
whidi  the  tniverse  ej^ibits ;  and  in  proportion  as 
we  enlarge  the  spftere  of  our  contemplations,  in  a 
similar  proportion  wiH  our  views  of  Ghxl  himself 
be  extended,  and  a  corresponding  sentiment  of  ve> 
neration  impreased  upon  the  mmd.  For  the  soul 
of  man  cannot  venerate  a  mere  abstract  being,  that 
was  never  manifested  through  a  sensible  medium, 
however  many  \oity  terms  may  be  used  to  describe 
his  perfections.  It  venerates  that  Ineffable  Being,  r 
who  conceals  himself  behind  the  scenes  of  Crea- 
tion,throoflh  the  medium  of  the  visible  displays  he 
exhibita  of  his  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Beneficence, 
in  the  Economy  of  Nature,  and  in  the  Records 
of  Revelation.  Before  the  universe  was  fbrmed, 
Jeborah  axistsd  alone,  psassMsd  of  eveiy  ttoK 
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bioa  wfafeh  he  bow  dupbji.  Bat,  lud  only  on* 
■olitanr  inteOigenoa  be«B  created,  ud  pieced  ■ 
the  mnoita  void,  witboot  a  material  eubitratmi 
beneath  and  around  him,  he  could  nerer  have 
been  animated  with  a  eentimeat  of  profiMiad  to- 
neration  for  his  Creator ;  because  no  objects  ex- 
isted to  eicite  it,  or  to  show  that  his  Invisible 
Maker  was  inveMed  with  those  attributes  which 
he  is  now  known  to  possess.  Accordingly, we  find, 
in  the  sacred  writings,  that,  when  a  sentiment  of 
rsvereboe  is  demanded  from  the  eons  of  men, 
Iboee  sMisible  objects  which  are  calculated  to 
excite  the  emotion,  are  uniformly  exhibited. 
**  Fear  ye  not  me  ?  saith  the  Lord.  Will  ye  not 
tremble  at  my  presence  ?  who  have  placed  the 
■and  for  the  bound  of  the  sea,  by  a  perpetual  de- 
cree, that  it  cannot  pass  it ;  and  though  the  wavea 
thereof  toes  themselTes,  yet  they  cannot  preTail ; 
though  they  roar,  yet  can  they  not  pass  over  it.*' 
*(  Who  would  not  foar  thee,  O  King  of  nations  7 
Thou  art  the  true  God,  and  an  everlasting 
Eling.  Thou  hast  made  die  earth  by  thy  power, 
thou  hast  estdblkbed  the  work!  by  tl^  wisdom, 
thou  hast  stretched  out  the  heavens  by  thy  discra- 
tion.  When  thou  utterest  thy  voice,  there  is  a 
Boise  of  waters  in  the  heavens,  thou  caussst  the 
vapours  to  ascend  from  the  ends  of  the  eaith,  thou 
laakest  Hghtnines  with  rain,  and  bringest  forth 
the  winds  out  of  thy  treasures."* 

But,  however  enlarged  and  venerable  oonoep- 
tions  of  Qod  we  may  derive  from  the  maaifosfea- 
tions  of  his  power,  they  must  fiUl  infinitehr  short 
of  what  is  due  to  a  being  of  boundless  perfectioB. 
For  there  may  be  attributes  in  the  Divine  Es- 
sence, of  which  we  cannot  poesibly  form  the 
least  oonoeption— attributes  which  cannot  be 
shadowed  forth  or  represented  by  any  portkm  of  the 
material  or  intellectual  world  yet  disoovered  by  us, 
or  by  all  the  mighty  achievements  by  which  hu- 
man redemption  was  effected — attributes  which 
have  not  beisn  yet  displayed,  in  their  effects,  to 
the  highest  orders  of  intelligent  existence.  And, 
therefore,  as  that  excellent  philosophsr  and  di- 
vine, the  hooourable  Mr.  Boyle,  has  well  observ- 
ed—** Our  ideas  of  God,  however  to  great,  will 
rather  express  the  greatness  of  our  veneration, 
then  the  Immensity  of  his  perfoctions ;  and  the 
notions  worthy  of  the  most  intelligent  men  are 
&r  short  of  being  worthy  the  incomprehensible 
God— the  brightest  idea  we  can  frame  of  God  be- 
ing infinitely  inforior,  and  no  more  than  a  PorAe- 
Sent  in  respect  of  the  sun ;  for  though  jhat  meteor 
is  splendid,  and  reeembles  the  sun,  yet  it  resides 
in  a  doud,  and  is  not  only  much  beMath  the  sun 
in  distance,  but  inferior  in  bigness  and  splendour." 

•  Jerem.  x.  7— if. 

t  A  ParheUon  or  Jfocfc-Sun,  is  a  meteor  in  the 
form  0(9.  rerj  bright  Itf  ht,  appearing  on  one  side  of 
the  sun,  and  somewhat  resembling  the  appearance 
of  that  luminary.  This  phenomenon  is  supposed  10 
be  produced  by  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  the 
sun's  rars  from  a  watery  cloud  Sometimes  three  or 
"four  of  those  parheliatall  of  them  bearing  a  certain  re- 
■imWancs  to  theital  sun,hava  beenssen  at  one  Uma. 


In  abort,  wwa  we  habiinaOy  to  dMriab  ihil 
profound  veosratioo  ef  Gkid  wliidi  hiawoiflmaiB 
calculated  to  inspire,  with  what  humility  wuaH 
we  approach  tlie  pieeeaee  of  this  august  Being ! 
with  what  emotieas  of  awe  would  w«  piiiswi 
our  adorations !  and  with  what  revsreoce  weald 
we  talk  of  his  inscrutable  purposes,  and  iiimm 
prebensible  operations !  We  woutd  not  tali  aboi* 
him,  as  some  writers  have  done,  with  the  sasm 
ease  and  indifference,  as  a  BMihamatician  woald 
talk  about  the  properties  of  a  triangle,  or  a  ph»> 
loeophsr  about  the  effects  of  a  ssechaiaical  en* 
gine ;  nor  would  we  treat,  with  a  spirit  of  iofitff 
any  of  the  solemn  dedaimtions  of  his  word,  or  the 
m^y  movements  of  his  providence.  We  woali 
be  ever  ready  to  join  with  ardour  in  the  eobliae  d^ 
votions  of  the  inspired  writers,  **  Greatand  ssar* 
veUous  are  thy  works.  Lord  God  Ahnigb^,  JHl 
and  true  are  tl^  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Wba 
wouU  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  gkirify  thy  naaw  9 
Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Lord,  let  all  the  inh^ 
bitanta  of  the  workl  stand  in  awe  of  him." 

Lastly,  the  views  we  have  taken  of  dm  oh^ 
nipotenoe  and  grandeur  of  the  Deity  are  caIeo> 
lated  to  m$pirt  ut  with  hops  and  comrzDmmcM 
in  1X$  jtro^p0ei  of  that  et^^ud  emstemes  ukiek 
lies  ^/ors  vs.  The  period  of  our  exjatence  m 
thia  terreatrial  scene  will  aoon  terminate,  and 
those  bodiea  tfarouf^  which  we  now  bold  acorr^ 
apondence  with  the  viaible  creation,  be  crwnblsd 
into  duat  The  gradual  decay,  and  the  ultimala 
dissolution  of  htman  bodiee,  present  a  scene  at 
which  reason  stands  aghast;  and,  on  a  cursory 
survey  of  the  chambers  of  the  dead,  it  b  apt  in 
exclaim,  in  the  language  of  despair,  "  Can  ihaot 
dry  bones  five  ?"  A  thousand  diffienltiea  crowd 
upon  the  mind,which appear  repugnant  to  the  idea 
that  "  beauty  shall  again  spring  out  of  the  ashesj 
and  lifo  out  of  the  dust.*'  But,  i|hen  we  lotk 
abroad  to  the  displays  of  Divine  power  and  intel- 
Hgence,  in  the  wide  expanse  of  Creation,  wa 
perceive  that 


"Almighty  God 


Has  done  much  mora ;  nor  is  bis  arm  fanpalred 
Throu^  length  of  dajrs.    And  what  he  can,  be  wlO 
Bis  fonhfUlness  stands  Iwund  to  see  tt  done.** 

We  perceive  that  he  has  created  systems  lo 
such  vast  profusion,  that  no  man  can  number 
them.  The  workls  every  mibmcnt  under  his  so- 
perinteodence  and  direction,  are  unquestionably 
far  more  oomeroua  than  aU  the  human  beings 
who  have  hitherto  existed,  or  will  yet  exist  tiA 
the  close  of  time.  And,  if  he  has  not  only  ar* 
ranged  the  general  featuree  of  eadi  of  these  worlds^ 
and  established  the  physical  laws,  by  whida  its 
economy  is  regulated,  but  has  also  arranged  the 
diversified  circumstancss,  and  directs  the  mi* 
nutest  movements  d*the  myriads  of  sensitive  and 
intellectual  existences  it  contains,  we  ought  never 
for  a  momem  to  doubt,  that  the  minutest  parti- 
cles of  every  human  body,  however  widely  sep^ 
rated  from  each  other,  and  mingled  with  otfas* 
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extranoods  sobstanoes,  are  laiown  to  him  wboao 
^MMce  penrades  all  tpacv;  and/that  all  the 
atoms  requisUa  for  the  comtructioit  of  the  Re- 
•arrection  body  will  be  leasaembled  for  thii 
purpoee  "  by  the  energy  of  that  mighty  power, 
whereby  he  is  a^  to  subdue  all  things  to  him- 
ielf.'*  If  we  suppose  that  a  number  of  human 
beings,  amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand 
Bullions,  shall  start  from  the  grave  into  new  life, 
at  the  general  resurrection,  and  that  the  atoms 
df  each  of  these  bodies  are  just  now  under  the 
flpecial  superintendence  of  the  Almighty — and 
that  at  least  an  equal  number  of  worlds  are 
mder  his  particular  care  and  direction— the  el- 
ection of  power  and  intelligence,  in  the  former 
case,  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  greater  that  what 
is  requisite  in  the  laUer.  To  a  Being  possess 
ai  of  infinite  Power,  conjoined  with  boundless 
Intelligence,  the  superintendence  of  oomitless 
atoms,  and  of  countless  worlds,  is  equally  easy, 
where  no  contradiction  is  implied.  For  as  the 
poet  has  well  obserred,— 

"  He  summons  Into  belns,  with  like  ease, 
▲  whole  creation,  and  a  single  grain." 

And  since  this  subject  tends  to  strengthen  our 
bope  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  it  is  also 
calculated  to  inspire  us  with  confidence  in  the 
prospect  of  (hose  eternal  scenes  which  wiQ  burst 
npon  the  view,  at  the  dissolution  of  all  terrestrial 
things.  Beyond  the  period  fixed  for  the  con- 
flagration of  this  world,  "  a  wide  and  unbounded 
prospect  lies  before  us  ;"and  though,  at  present, 
'*  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness  rest  upon  it," 
yet  the  boundless  magnificMice  of  the  Divine 
empire  which  science  has  unfolded,  throws  a 
radiance  over  the  scenes  of  futurity,  which  is 
fraught  with  consolation  in  the  view  of  "  the 
wreck  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds."  It 
opens  to  us  a  prospect  of  perpetual  improvement 
in  knowledge  and  felicity ;  it  presents  a  fiekl  in 
which  the  human  fiiculties  may  be  for  ever  ex- 
panding, for  ever  contemplating  new  scenes  <tf 
grandeur  rising  to  the  view,  in  boundless  per- 
spective, through  an  interminable  succession  of 
existence.  It  convinces  us  that  the  happiness 
of  the  eternal  state  will  not  consist  in  an  unva- 
ried repetition  of  the  same  perceptions  and  enjoy- 
ments, but  that  new  displays  of  the  Creator's 
glory  will  be  oontinuaUy  bursting  on  the  asto- 
nished mind,  workl  without  end.  And  as  we 
know  the  same  beneficence  and  care  which  are 
displayed  in  the  arrangement  of  systems  of 
worlds,  are  also  displayed  in  supporting  and 
providing  for  the  smallest  microscopic  animal- 
culsB,  we  have  no  reason  to  harbour  the  least 
foar,  lest  we  ^ould  be  overlooked  in  the  immen- 
sity of  creation,  or  lost  amidst  the  multiplicity 
of  those  works  among  which  the  Deity  is  in- 
cessantly employed ;  for,  as  be  is  Omnipresent 
and  Omniscient,  his  care  and  influence  must  ex* 
tend  to  every  creature  he  has  formed.  There- 
fore, though  "  the  elements  shall  melt  with  fer- 


vent heat,  and  the  earth,  and  all  the  works  ther^ 
in  be  dissolved,  yet  we,  according  to  his  promise, 
look  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  whereiB 
dwelleth  righteousness." 


SECTION  III. 

On  the  fVudom  and  InttUigenet  o/Ae  Dxitt. 

Iir  surveying  tlie  system  of  nature  with  a 
Christian  and  a  Philosophic  eye,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered in  different  points  of  View.  It  may  be  ' 
viewed  either  as  displaying  the  power  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  Deity  in  the  immense  quantity  of 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  in  the  au- 
gust machinery  and  movements  by  which  ite 
economy  is  directed  f^-or,  as  manifesting  his 
Wisdom  in  the  nice  adaptation  of  every  minute 
circumstance  to  the  end  It  was  intended  to  ac- 
complish ; — or  as  iHustrating  his  unbounded  bene- 
ficence in  the  provision  which  is  made  for  the 
accommodation  and  happiness  of  the  numerooe 
tribes  of  sentient  and  intelligent  beings  it  con* 
tains.  Having,  in  the  preceding  section,  endea- 
▼ured  to  exhibit  some  of  those  objects  which 
evince  the  Omnipoteooe  of  Deity,  and  the  pione 
emotions  they  are  calculated  to  excite,  I  shall 
now  offer  a  few  popular  illustrations  of  Divine 
Wisdom,  as  displayed  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  material  world — which  sfaaH  chiSOy  be  con- 
fined to  those  objects  which  are  most  prominent 
and  obvious  to  the  vulgar  eye. 

9Visd9m  is  that  pwfection  of  an  intelligent 
agent,  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  select  and  emptoy 
the  most  proper  means  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
good  and  important  en^  It  indudesthe  idea  off 
knowledge  or  intelligence,  but  may  be  distinguish- 
ed fixHn  it.  Knowledge  is  oppoead  to  ignorance, 
wisdom  is  opposed  to  foOy  or  error  in  oondoct. 
As  applied  to  God,  it  may  be  considered  as  com> 
prehending  the  operations  <^  his  Omniscience 
and  benevolence,  or,  in  other  worils,  his  know- 
ledge to  discern,  and  his  disposition  to  choose 
thoee  means  and  ends  which  are  oalculatwd  to  pro* 
mote  the  order  and  the  happiness  of  the  universe. 
The  Wisdom  of  God  is,  doubtless,  displayed 
in  every  arrangement  he  has  made  throughout 
all  the  provinces  of  his  immense  and  eternal  king- 
dom, however  for  they  may  be  removed  firom  the 
sphere  of  hufnan  observation.  But  it  is  only  in 
those  parts  of  the  system  of  nature  which  lie  open 
to  oor  particular  investigation,  that  the  traces  of 
this  perfection  can  be  distinctly  pmreived.  The 
Hnvma  declare  the  glory  of  Gold's  Wisdom,  as 
wen  as  of  his  Power.  The  planetary  system— that 
portion  of  the  heavens  with  which  we  are  best 
acquainted— displays  both  the  magnificence  and 
the  skin  of  its  Divine  Author,  in  the  magnitudes, 
ifistanoes,  revolutions,  proportions,  and  oses  of 
the  ▼arious  ^obef  of  which  it  is  conipoaed,  and  ia 
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lb»  diveraified  appvitdi  b7  which  light  uddark- 
MM  are  aheroatalj  distributed.  The  mm,  «■ 
li—iiniw  kumnoat  world,  by  &r  the  largest  body 
in  the  system,  is  plaoed  in  the  centre.    No  other 

Csition  would  hare  suited  far  an  equable  distri- 
tioo  ol  illumination  and  heat  through  the  di^ 
lerent  parts  of  the  system.  Around  ^m,  at  di^ 
lerent  disianobs,  eleven  primary  planets  revolve, 
•ooompanied  with  eighteen  secondaries,  or  moons, 
•-all  in  majestic  order  and  harmony,  no  one  inter- 
rupting the  movements  of  another,  but  invariably 
keeping  the  paths  prescribed  them,  and  peribrm- 
Ing  their  revohitions  in  their  appointed  times. 
To  all  these  revolving  globes,  the  sun  dispenses 
motion,  light,  heal,  fertility,  and  other  unceasing 
energies,  tor  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  their 
respective  inhabitants— without  which,  perp^ 
Uial  sterility,  eternal  winter,  and  eternal  ni^ 
woukl  reign  over  every  region  of  our  globe,  and 
throughout  surrounding  worlds. 

The  distance  at  wMch  the  heavenly  bodies, 
particidarly  the  sun,  are  placed  from  the  earth,  is 
a  mandest  evidence  of  Divine  Wisdom.  If  the 
Mn  were  much  nearer  us  than  he  is  at  present, 
the  earth,  as  now  ooostitnted,  would  be  wasted 
and  parched  with  excessive  heat;  the  waters 
would  be  turned  Into  vapour,  and  the  rivers,  seas, 
and  oceans,  would  soon  disappear,  leaving  no* 
thing  behind  them  butfrightful  barren  dells  and 
gtoomy  caverns;  vegetation  would  completely 
cease,  and  the  tribes  oC  animated  nature  languish 
anddie.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  sun  much 
fitfther  distant  than  he  now  is,  or  were  his  bulk, 
or  the  influence  of  his  rays,  diminished  one  half 
«f  what  they  now  are,  the  land  and  the  ocean 
would  soon  become  one  frozen  mass,  and  imiver- 
•al  desolation  and  sterility  would  overspread  the 
4ir  fiu:e  of  nature,  and,  instead  of  a  pleasant  and 
coiAibrtahle  abode,  our  globe  woukl  becooie  a 
frightfiil  desert,  a  sUte  of  misery  and  perpetual 
punishment.*  But  herein  is  the  wisdom  of  God 
displayed,  that  he  has  formed  the  sun  of  such  a  de- 
terminate size,  and  placed  it  at  such  a  convenient 
distance,  as  not  to  annoy,  but  to  refresh  and 
cheer  us,  and  to  enliven  the  soil  with  its  genial 
influence ;  so  that  we  plainly  perceive,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  that  "  He  hath  esta- 
blished the  world  by  his  wisdom,  and  stretched 
out  the  heavens  by  his  understanding." 

*  It  fbrms  no  ohiection  to  these  remarks,  that  coto- 
riOt  or  the  matter  of  fuat,  does  not  Altogether  depend 
upon  the  direct  Influence  of  the  lolar  rays.  The 
substance  of  caloric  may  tie  chiefly  connected  with 
the  consUtutlon  of  the  f  lobe  we  inhabit.  But  still. 
It  is  4iulte  oertain  that  the  earth.  a»  praentty  cofuiu 
iuted,  would  tuflbr  efliecu  most  disastrous  to  sentient 
beings,  were  It  removed  much  nearer  to,  or  much 
Hwther  tnm  the  central  luminarx.  Those  planets 
wbJcb  are  removed  several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
miles  flmher  from  the  sun  than  our  globe,  may  pos- 
sibly experience  a  degree  of  heat  much  greater  then 
ours ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  constitution  of  the  solid 
parts  of  these  globes,  and  of  their  surrounding  at- 
moapheres,  must  be  very  difl'erent  from  what  ob- 
tains  in  the  physical  aciangomenu  of  our  globe. 


The  rotation  of  liw  several  plaaatary  ^obct 
around  their  axis,  to  produce  the  akeraaie  sue- 
cession  of  day  and  ni^  strikingly  dfinwsualM 
the  wisdom  and  beoevoleoce  of  their  great  An- 
ther. Were  the  earth  and  the  other  planetaiy 
worlds  destitute  of  a  diurnal  motion,  only  oat 
half  of  their  surfoces  could  be  inhabited,  aadtha 
other  half  woukl  remain  a  dark  and  liiusiisM 
desert.  Thesimwoud  be  the  only  heavenly  orb 
which  woukl  be  recognized  by  the  inhabitants  of 
each  respective  world,as  existing  in  the  univetsa; 
and  that  scene  of  grandeur  which  night  unfoUs 
in  the  boundless  Expanse  of  the  sky,  would  ba 
for  ever  veiled  from  their  view.  For,  it  appoaa 
to  be  one  grand  design  of  the  Creator,  in  giving 
these  bodies  a  diumai  motion,  not  only  tocbccr 
their  inhabitants  with  light  and  warmth,  and  iha 
gay  colouring  produced  1^  the  solar  rays,  but  alsa 
to  open  to  them  a  prospea  of  other  portions  of 
his  vast  dominions,  which  are  dispersed  in  ead> 
less  variety  throughout  the  inimitable  ragions  of 
space  ;  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  a  sMsa 
sublime  impression  of  the  gk)ry  of  his  kingdoaa, 
and  of  his  eternal  Power  and  Godhead.  But, 
were  perpetual  day  to  irradiate  the  planaia,  il 
would  throw  an  eternal  and  impenetimhle  vefl 
over  the  glories  of  this  sky,  behind  which,  the 
magnificent  operations  of  Jehovah*s  power  wontd 
be,  in  a  great  measure,  concealed.  It  is  tliia 
circimistance  which  we  shoukl  consider  as  the 
principal  reason  why  arotatoiy  motion  has besa 
ImpreAed  on  the  planetary  gfobes;  and  not 
merely  that  a  curtain  of  daritness  might  be 
thrown  around  their  inhabitants,  during  the  w^ 
pose  of  deep,  as  in  the  world  in  which  we  dwnL 
For  in  sooie  of  the  other  ptaneCaiy  worto  be- 
longing to  our  system,  the  intelligent  beings  wiA 
which  they  are  peopled  may  stud  ih  no  need  of 
that  nocturnal  repose  which  ianecAary  for  man  ; 
their  physkal  powers  may  be  incapabJo  of  beii^ 
impaired,  and  their  mental  energies  may  bo  m 
perpetual  exercise.  And  in  some  of  those  bodies 
which  are  surrounded  with  an  SiiiwnHigo  of 
rings  and  moons,  as  the  planet  Saturn,  the  di> 
versified  grandeur  of  their  celestial  pb 
in  the  absence  of  the  sun,  may  present  a  i 
of  contempation  and  enjoyment,  fiur  more  i 
ing  than  all  the  splendours  of  their  noon-day. 
Besides,  had  the  planets  no  motion  round  th^ 
axis,  and  were  both  their  hemispheres  supposed 
to  be  peopled  with  inhabitants^  their  physical  staio 
and  eiijoyinents  would  be  as  opposite  to  each 
other,  as  if  they  lived  under  the  government  oC 
two  distinct  independent  beings.  While  the  one 
class  was  basking  trader  the  splendours  ofpmpo 
tual  day,  the  other  would  be  involved  in  aB  Am 
horrors  of  an  everlasting  nighu  While  the  ono  * 
hemisphere  would  be  parched  with  excessive  bent, 
the  other  would  be  bound  in  the  fetters  of  otonml 
ice ;  and,  in  such  a  gk)be  as  ours,  the  motioa  of 
the  tides,  the  ascent  of  the  vapours,  the  curream 
of  the  itiDosphere«  the  course  of  the  wiodn,  tba 
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bonign  bfliMootf  oTthe  rains  and  dews,  and  a 
thooaand  other  movementa  which  produce  so 
many  aaluiary  and  beneficial  efieoU,  mmkl  be 
completeljr  deranged.  Hence  we  find  that  in  aU 
the  planetarj  bodies  on  which  obeenrations  can 
conreniently  be  made,  a  rotaloif  motion  actually 
exists,  in  the  secondary,  as  well  as  in  the  pri« 
Bury  planets,  and  even  in  the  sun  himself,  the 
centre,  and  the  mover  of  the  whole :  in  which  ar^ 
rangement  of  the  Almighty  Creator,  the  evidences 
of  wisdom  and  design  are  strikingly  apparent. 

This  amazing  scene  of  Divine  workmanship 
«ad  skill, which  the  planetary  qrstem  exhibits,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  is  multiplied,  and  diversi- 
fied, to  an  indefinite  extent,  throughout  all  the  other 
■ystems  of  creation,  displaying  to  the  intelligences 
of  every  region, "  the  manilbld  wisdom  of  God."' 
For  there  can  be  no  question,  Ihat  every  star 
we  now  behoki,  either  by  the  naked  eye,  or  by 
the  help  of  a  tek»scope,  is  the  centre  of  a  system 
of  planetary  worids,  where  the  agency  of  God, 
and  his  unsearchable  wisdom,  may  be  endlessly 
varied,  and,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  displayed 
.  Ifaan  even  in  the  system  to  which  we  belong* 
These  vast  globes  df  light  could  never  have  been 
designed  merely  to  shed  a  lew  glimmering  rays 
on  our  fitf-distant  world ;  lor  the  ten*thousandth 
part  of  them  has  never  yet  been  seen  by  the  m- 
habitants  of  the  earth,  since  the  Mosaic  creation, 
except  by  a  few  astronomers  of  the  past  and  the 
present  age  ,*  and  the  light  of  many  of  them,  in 
all  probability,  has  never  yet  reached  as ;  and 
peihaps  never  will,  till  the  period  of  "  the  coo- 
nmmatioQ  of  all  teirestrial  things."  They  were 
not  made  in  vain  ;  for  such  a  supposition  wouki 
be  inconsistent  with  every  idea  we  can  form  of 
the  attributes  of  a  Being  of  infinite  perfection. 
They  were  not  intended  merdy  to  diversify  the 
▼Olds  of  infiftte  space  with  a  useless  splendour, 
which  has  no  relation  to  intellectual  natures ;  for 
Ihis  would  give  us  a  most  distorted  and  inoonsist- 
«Bt  idea  of  the  character  of  Him  who  is  '*  the 
only-wise  God  ;**  and  we  are  toki,by  an  authority 
which  eannot  be  questioned,  that  **  by  bis  wis- 
dom he  made  the  heavens,  and  stretched  them 
oat  by  his  understanding."  The  only  rational 
ooDdnaion,  therefore,  which  can  be  deduced,  is 
that  they  are  destined  to  distribute  illumination 
and  splendour,  vivifying  influence,  and  happiness, 
among  incalculable  nun^Mrs  of  inteUiflent  beings, 
of  various  degrees  of  |Jiysical,  moral,  and  intel- 
lettnal  excellence.  And,  wherever  the  Creator 
has  exerted  his  Almighty  energies  in  the  produo- 
tkn  of  sensitive  and  inteUectuJ  natures,  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  there  abo  his  infinite  wisdom 
and  inteUgcnce,  in  an  endless  variety  of  arrange- 
saents,  contrivances,  and  adaptations,  are  unoeas- 
ingly  displayed. 

But,  after  all,  whatever  evidenoes  of  contri- 
vance and  design  the  celestial  globes  may  ex- 
hibit, it  is  not  in  the  heavens  that  the  most 
■^kkig  dMplayi  of  Divine  wi$dom  oan  be  traoed 


by  the  inhabitants  of  our  world.  It  is  only  a 
few  gtneral  relations  and  adaptations  that  can  be 
distinctly  perceived  among  the  ort»  of  the  firma- 
ment ;  though,  in  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  trace 
the  purposes  which  they  subserve,  the  marks 
of  beauty,  c^der,  and  design  are  uniformly  ap- 
parent. But  we  are  placed  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance fi-om  the  orbs  of  heaven,  to  be  able  to 
investigate  the  particular  arrangements  which 
enter  into  the  physical  and  moral  economy  of 
the  cdestial  worids.  Were  we  transported  to 
the  surfece  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  had  an 
q>portuoity  of  surveying,  at  leisure,  the  regions 
of  that  vast  globe,  and  the  tribes  of  sensitive 
and  intellectual  existence  which  compose  its  po* 
pulatiou'-of  contemplating  the  relations  of  its 
moons  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  its  inha- 
bitants—the constitution  of  its  atmosphere  as  to 
its  reflective  and  refiractive  powers,  in  producing 
a  degree  of  iUamination  to  compensate  for  the 
great  distance  of  that  planet  from  the  sun— its 
adaptation  to  the  (Unctions  of  animal  life — the 
construction  of  the  visual  organs  of  its  inha- 
bitants, and  the  degree  of  sensibility  they  pos- 
sess corresponding  to  the  quantity  of  light  re- 
ceived from  the  sun — the  temperature  of  the 
surface  and  atmosphere  of  this  globe  correspond* 
iog  to  its  distance  from  the  central  source  of 
heat,  and  to  the  f^ysical  ooostitntion  of  sensitive 
beings— in  short,  couM  we  investigate  the  re* 
lations  whidi  inanimate  nature,  in  all  its  va- 
rieties and  sublimities,  ^ears  to  the  necessities 
and  d)e  happineM  of  Uie  animated  existences 
that  traverse  its  different  regions,  we  ^ould, 
doubtless,  behold  a  scene  of  Dirine  Wisdom  and 
intelligence,  fer  more  admirable  and  astonishing 
that  even  that  which  is  exhibited  in  our  sublu- 
nary worid.  But  since  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  investigate  the  economy  of  other  worlds,  while 
we  are  chained  down  to  this  terrestrial  sphere, 
we  must  direct  our  attention  to  those  arrange- 
ments and  contrivances  in  the  constitution  of  our 
own  gk>be,  which  lie  open  to  our  particular  in- 
spection, in  order  to  perceive  more  distinctly 
the  benevolent  designs  of  Him  <*  in  whom  we 
live  and  move,  and  have  our  being."  And  here 
an  attentive  observer  will  find,  in  almost  every 
object,  when  minutely  examined,  a  display  of 
goodness  and  intelligence,  which  will  constrain 
him  to  exclaim^ "  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  God." 

Wisdom,  considered  as  consisting  in  con- 
trivance, or  the  selection  of  the  most  proper 
means  in  order  to  accomplish  an  important  end, 
may  be  exemplified  and  illustrated  in  a  variety 
of  femiliar  objects  in  the  scene  of  nature. 

The  9arth  on  which  we  tread  was  evidently 
intended  by  the  Creator  to  support  man  and  other 
animals,  along  with  their  hobiutioos,  and  to  fur- 
nish those  vegetable  productions  which  are  ne- 
cessary for  their  subsistence ;  and,  accordingly, 
he  has  giyen  it  that  exact  degree  of  coosisteaoj 
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which  it  refpiisite  fcr  thece  purpose*.  Were  it 
mtich  harder  than  it  now  is ;  were  it,  for  exam- 
ple, as  dense  as  a  rock,  it  wouM  be  incapable  of 
cultinttion,  and  vegetables  could  not  be  produced 
fiom  its  surface.  Were  it  softer,  it  would  be  in- 
flufficient  to  support  us,  and  we  should  sink  at 
every  step,  like  a  person  walking  in  a  quagmire. 
Had  this  circumstance  not  been  attended  to  in  its 
fbrmatioa,  the  earth  would  have  been  rendered 
meless  aa  a  habitable  world,  for  all  those  animated 
beings  which  now  traTorse  its  surface.  The  ex- 
act adjustment  of  the  solid  parts  of  our  globe  to 
tile  nature  and  necessities  of  the  beings  which 
inhabit  it,  is,  therefore,  an  instance  and  an  evi* 
dence  of  Wisdom. 

The  divtrtUy  ofturfaes  which  it  ereiy  where 
presents,  in  jhe  mountaiiu  and  vales  with  which 
it  is  variegated,  indicates  the  same  benevolent 
contrivance  and  design.  If  the  earth  were  di- 
vested of  its  mountains,  and  its  surface  every 
where  uniformly  smooth,  there  would  be  no  rivers, 
springs,  or  fountains ;  for  water  can  flow  only 
Bom  a  higher  to  a  lower  place ;  the  vegetable 
tribes  woiUd  droop«and  languish ;  man  and  other 
animals  woukl  be  deprived  of  what  is  necessary 
for  their  existence  and  comfort ;  we  riiouU  be 
destitute  of  many  useful  stones,  minerals,  plants, 
itnd  trees,  which  are  now  produced  on  the  sur^ 
foce,  and  in  the  interior  of  mountains ;  the  sea  itself 
would  become  a  stagnant  marsh,  or  overflow  the 
land ;  and  the  v^ole  surface  of  nature  in  our  ter- 
restrial sphere  would  piysent  an  imvaried  scene 
of  dull  uniformity.  Those  picturesque  and  sul^ 
lime  ffcenes  which  6re  the  imagination  of  the 
poet,  and  which  render  mountainous  districts  so 
pleasing  to  the  philosophic  traveller,  would  be 
completely  withdrawn ;  and  all  around,  when  com- 
pared with  such  diversified  landfcapes,  would  ap- 
pear as  fatiguing  to  the  eye  as  the  vast  solitudes 
of  the  Arabian  deserts,  or  the  dull  monotony  of 
the  ocean.  But  in  consequence  of  the  admirable 
distribution  of  hills  and  mountains  over  the  sur- 
face of  our  globe,  a  variety  of  useful  and  orna- 
mental effects  is  produced.  Their  lofly  summits 
are  destined  by  providence  to  arrest  the  vapours 
which  float  in  the  regions  (^  the  air ;  their  intei^ 
nal  cavities  form  so  many  spacious  basins  for  the 
reception  of  waters  distilled  from  the  clouds ;  they 
are  the  original  sources  of  springs  and  rivers, 
which  water  and  fertilize  the  earth ;  they  form 
immense  magazines,  in  whidi  are  deposited 
stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  which  are  of  so 
essential  service  in  the  arts  that  promote  the  com- 
fort of  human  life ;  they  serve  for  the  production 
''  of  a  vast  variety  of  herbs  and  trees ;  they  arrest 
^  the  progress  of  storms  and  tempests ;  they  afford 
shelter  and  entertainment  to  various  animala 
whi^  minister  to  the  wants  of  mankind : .  in  a 
word,  they  adorn  and  embellish  the  (kce  of  na- 
ture— they  form  thousands  of  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful landscapes,  and  afibrd  from  their  summits 
the  most  delightful  prospects  of  the  plains  below. 


AU  these  drcomsiaiiees  demonstrate  the  coniiM* 
male  wisdom  of  the  Great  Architect  of  Dstort, 
and  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  moiaitains,  to  fcr 
from  being  rude  excrescences  of  nature,  as  sooie 
have  asserted,  form  an  essential  part  in  the  0(» 
stitotion,  not  only  of  our  globe,  but  of  all  hsbitt* 
Ue  worlds.  And  this  conclusion  is  confonied,«> 
&r  as  our  observation  extends,  with  regard  to  dn 
moon,  and  several  of  the  planetary  bodies  wbidk 
belong  to  our  system,  whose  sur&ces  sre  finsd 
to  be  diversified  by  sublime  ramificatiom  of 
mountain  scenery ;  whidi  circumstance  ibnns 
one  collateral  proof,  among  many  otherf,thatlhey 
are  the  abodes  of  sentient  and  intetlectnal  beinga 
Again,  theootcmrm^  which  is  spread  over  tbe 
foce  of  nature  indicates  the  wisdom  of  theDei^. 
It  is  essentia)  to  the  present  mode  of  our  eds^ 
ence,  and  it  was  evidently  intended  by  tie 
Creator,  that  we  should  be  enabled  eanlylo 
recognize  the  forms  and  properties  of  the  rarioo 
objects  with  which  we  are  surroooded.  Btf 
were  the  objects  of  nature  destitute  of  cokor,  or 
were  the  same  tmvaried  hue  spread  over  the 
&ce  of  creation,  we  should  be  destitute  of  all  tlip 
entertainments  of  vision,  and  be  at  a  loss  to  dis> 
tinguish  one  object  firom  another.  Wesfaodd 
be  unable  to  distinguish  nig|ed  precipices  fioo 
fniitfol  hills ;  nak^  rocks  mmi  human  ksbita' 
tions;  the  trees  from  the  hills  that  bear  dieo, 
and  the  tilled  from  the  unUIIed  lands.  "  We 
should  hesitate  to  pronounce  whether  as  w^ 
cent  encloanre  contained  a  piece  of  pasturtge, 
a  plot  of  arable  land,  or  a  fieM  of  corn ;  aod  it 
would  require  a  little  journey,  and  M.jnwM  i^ 
vestigation,  to  determine  such  a  point.  Ws 
could  not  determine  whether  the  first  person  «• 
met  were  a  solder  in  his  regimentals,  or  a  twtia 
in  his  Sunday  suit ;  a  bride  in  her  ornamoBtlt 
or  a  widow  in  her  weeds."  Sudi  woaM  btve 
been  the  aspect  of  nature,  and  sucfi  tbe  incoa* 
veniences  to  which  we  riiould  have  been  iob|ecl* 
ed,  had  God  allowed  us  light,  without  tbe  dia- 
tinction  of  colours.  We  could  have  disiinguiAed 
objects  only  by  intricate  trains  of  reasoning,  tn^ 
by  circtunstances  of  time,  place,  and  relive 
position.  And,  to  what  delays  and  perplexiii» 
should  we  have  been  reduced,  had  we  beta 
obliged  every  moment  to  distinguish  one  tbi^ 
fit>m  another  by  reasoning !  Our  whole  life 
must  then  have  been  employed  rather  in  swdy 
than  in  action ;  and,  after  all,  we  must  have  rs^ 
mained  in  eternal  uncertain^  as  to  many  thiB|i 
which  are  now  quite-  obvious  to  every  oae  ts 
soon  as  he  opens  his  eyes.  We  could  neidisr 
have  cooununicated  our  thoughts  by  ^"^^^ 
nor  have  derived  instruction  frtrai  others  throBgb 
the  medium  of  books :  so  that  we  riiould  Mm 
have  been  almoet  aa  ignorant  of  the  transaction 
of  past  ages,  as  we  are  of  the  events  wfafchaie 
passing  In  the  planetary  worlds ;  and,  conse> 
quently,  we  could  never  have  enjoyed  a  ^1!^ 
revelatioo  fi*om  heaven,  nor  any  other  iafkllw 
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gttSde  to  direct  ui  in  the  ptth  to  happinen,  is 
tke  Almighty  had  not  diitingaished  the  rays  of 
light,  and  painted  the  objects  around  us  with  a 
diveraityoT colours,— so  essentially  connected  are 
the  minutest,  and  the  most  magnificent  works 
cf  Deity.  But  now,  in  the  present  constitution 
of  things,  colour  characterizes  the  class  to  which 
ereiy  individual  belongs,  and  indicates,  upon  the 
first  inspection,  its  respective  quality.  Every 
object  wears  its  pecuUsJr  livery,  and  has  a  dis- 
tinguishing mark  by  which  it  is  chamcterized. 

The  different  hues  which  are  spread  over  the 
scenery  of  the  worM,  are  also  highly  ornamental 
Co  the  iace  of  nature,  and  afford  a  variety  of 
pleasures  to  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  It 
IS  this  circumstance  which  adds  a  charm  to  the 
fields,  the  valleys,  and  the  hills,  the  loily  moun- 
tain, the  winding  river,  and  the  expansive  lake ; 
and  which  gives  a  splendour  and  sublimity  to  the 
capacious  vault  of  heaven.  Cokxir  is,  therefore, 
an  essential  requisite  to  every  world  inhabited 
by  sensitive  beings ;  and  we  know,  that  provision 
bias  been  made  for  diffusing  it  throughout  all  the 
globes  whtih  may  exist  in  the  distant  regions 
which  our  telescopes  have  penetrated  ;  for  the 
Ii|^t  which  radiates  &(Mn  the  most  distant  stars 
b  capable  of  being  separated  into  the  prismatic 
colours,  similar  to  those  which  are  produced  by 
the  solar  rays;  which  fomishes  a  presumptive 
proof  that  thay  are  intended  to  accomplish  de- 
signs in  their  respective  sj^eres  analogous  to 
those  which  light  subserves  in  our  terrestrial 
habitation— or,  in  other  words,  that  they  are  des- 
tined to  convey  to  the  minds  of  sentient  beings, 
impressions  of  light  and  cokHir,  and  consequent- 
ly, beings  susceptible  o[  such  impressions  nmst 
reside  within  the  sphere,  or  more  immediate 
influence  of  these  fiir-distant  orbs. 

The  same  benevolent  design  is  apparent  in  the 
fsnsrol  colour  which  pretMuU  tknmghout  the  9cene 
^ftublunary  naturt.  Had  the  fields  been  clothed 
with  hues  of  a  deep  red,  or  a  brilliant  white,  the 
eye  would  have  been  daxsled  with  the  splendour 
of  their  aspect.  Had  a  dark-blue  or  a  black 
ColoMT  generally  prevailed,  it  would  have  cast  a 
universal  gloom  over  the  hce  of  nature.  But  au 
agreeable  green  holds  the  medium  between  these 
two  extremes,  equally  remote  from  a  dismal  gloom 
and  exceaaive  splendour,  and  bears  sudi^a  relation 
to  the  auiictore  of  the  eye,  that  it  refreshes,  in- 
stead of  tiring  it,  and  supports,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing its  force.  At  the  same  time,  though  one 
general  colour  prevaib  over  the  landscape  of  the 
«arth,  it  is  diversified  by  an  admirable  variety  of 
■hades,  so  that  every  individual  object  in  the 
vegetable  world  can  b^  accurately  distinguished 
firom  another ;  thus  producing  a  beautiful  and 
variegated  appearance  over  the  whole  scenery 
of  nature.  '*  Who  sees  not  in  all  these  things 
Chat  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought  this  T* 

If  fionthe  earth  wo  turn  oar  attention  toiho 
5 


tDotirs,  wo  shall  perceive  similar  traces  of  the 
exquisite  wisdom  and  skill  of  the  Author  of  nature. 
Water  is  one  of  the  most  essential  elementary 
puts  in  the  constitution  of  our  gk)be,  without 
which  the  various  tribes  of  beings  which  now 
people  it  could  not  exist.  It  supplies  a  necessary 
beverage  to  man,  and  to  all  the  animals  that  peo* 
pie  the  earth  and  the  air.  It  forms  a  solvent  for 
a  great  variety  of  solid  bodies ;  it  is  the  element 
in  which  jm  infinitude  of  organised  beings  pass 
their  existence ;  it  Sets  an  important  part  in  con- 
veying life  and  nourishment  to  all  the  tribes  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  gives  salubrity  to  the 
atmospherical  regions.  Collected  in  immense 
masses  in  the  buins  of  the  sea,  it  serves  as  a 
vehicle  for  ships,  and  as  a  medium  of  coromusi- 
cation  between  people  of  the  most  distant  lands. 
Carried  akmg  with  a  progreseive  motion  over  the 
bedsof  streams  and  of  rivers.  It  gives  a  brisk  inv- 
pube  to  the  air,  and  prevents  the  unwholesome 
stagnation  of  vapours ;  it  receives  the  filth  of  po- 
pulous cities,  and  rids  them  of  a  thousand  nui- 
sances.  By  its  impulsion  it  becomes  the  mover 
of  a  multitude  of  attachines  ;  and,  when  rarefied 
into  steam,  it  is  tramformed  into  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  useful  agents  under  the  dominion  of 
man.  All  which  beneficial  effects  entirely  depend 
on  the  exact  degree  of  density,  or  specific  gravity, 
which  the  Creator  has  given  to  its  constitnent 
parts.  Had  it  been  much  more  rarified  than  it 
is,  it  would  have  been  altogether  tmfit  to  answer 
the  purposes  now  specified  ;  the  whole  fiios  of 
the  earth  would  have  been  a  dry  and  barren  waste; 
vegetable  nature  oodd  not  have  been  nourished ; 
our  floating  edifices  could  not  have  been  support- 
ed  ;  the  lightest  bodies  woukl  have  sunk,  ami  all 
regular  intercourse  with  distant  nations  wouki 
have  been  prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  had  its 
parts  been  much  denser  than  they  are ;  for  exam- 
ple, had  they  been  of  the  consistency  of  a  thin 
jelly,  similar  disastrous  effects  would  have  in- 
evitably followed  ;  no  ships  ooukl  have  ploughed 
the  ocean  ;  no  refreshing  beverage  would  have 
been  supplied  to  the  aninml  tribes ;  the  absorbent 
vessels  of  trees,  herbs,  and  flowers  wouU  have 
been  unable  to  imbibe,  the  moisture  requisite  fiw 
their  nourishment ;  and  we  shouM  thus  have  been 
deprived  of  all  the  beneficial  effects  we  now  derive 
fi*om  the  use  of  that  liqukl  element,  and  of  aP  the 
diversified  scenery  of  the  vegetable  world.  But 
the  configuration  and  consistency  of  its  parts  are 
so  nioely  adjusted  to  the  constitution  of  the  other 
elements,  and  to  the  wants  of  the  sensitive  and 
vegetable  tribes,  as  exactly  to  subserve  the  ende 
intended  in  the  system  of  nature. 

Water  has  been  ascertained  to  be  a  ooraponnd 
body  formed  bytho  union  of  two  different  kinds 
of  air-^oxygen  and  hydrogen.  It  has  the  pro* 
perty  of  becoming,  in  certain  cases,  mMch  lighter 
than  air ;  though,  in  its  natural  Hqnid  state,  it  it 
800  times  heavier  than  that  fluid ;  andbasebe 
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Ihe  property  of  aftorwtrdt  remaiiBf  its  naionl 
VTiifht.  Were  it  not  for  this  property,  evapora* 
tloo  eodd  not  be  prodooed ;  sod,  coDsequeotly,  DO 
okmds,  raia,  ner  dew,  oouU  be  foraaed,  to  water 
tad  fertilise  the  different  regieos  of  the  earth. 
But,  in  coneequence  of  this  wonderful  propertj, 
the  ocean  becoiDes  an  inezfaanicible  cistero  to  our 
werid.  From  its  expansive  surfiKe  are  exhaled 
Ibose  vapours  which  supply  the  riTers,  and  nourish 
the  vegetable  productions  of  every  laod«  **  The 
air  and  the  sua,"  says  an  elegant  writer,  **  coa- 
iftitnte  the  mighty  engine  which  works  without 
intermission  to  raise  the  liquid  treasure  ;  while 
the  clouds  serve  as  se  many  aqueducts  to  convey 
them  along  the  atnoepbere,  and  distribute  theo^ 
at  seasonable  periods,  and  in  regular  proportions, 
through  all  the  regions  of  the  globe.** 

Notwithstanding  the  properties  now  stated, 
Motion  was  slitf  regvuite,  to  ensure  all  the  ad  van- 
tagee  we  now  derive  firom  the  liquid  element. 
Had  the  whole  mass  of  waters  been  in  a  stag- 
naot  state,  a  thousand  inconveniences  and  dis- 
astrous ooQsequenoes  would  have  ineviubly  en- 
sued. But  the  All-wise  Creator  has  impressed 
upon  its  various  maties  a  circulating  motion, 
Which  preserves  its  purity,  and  widely  extends 
its  beneficial  influence.  The  rills  pour  their 
liquid  storee  into  the  rivers ;  the  rivers  roll  their 
watery  treasures  into  the  ocean ;  the  waters  of 
the  ocean,  by  alibratory  motion,  roll  backwards 
and  forwards  every  twelve  boiuv,  and,  by  means 
of  currents,  and  the  force  of  winds,  are  kept  in 
constant  agiUtion.  By  the  solar  heat,  a  portion 
of  these  waters  is  carried  up  into  the  atmosphere, 
and,  in  the  form  of  clouds,  is  conveyed  by  the 
winds  over  various  regions ;  till,  at  last,  it  de- 
scends in  rain  and  dew,  to  supply  the  springs 
"  which  run  among  the  bills.**  So  that  there  is 
a  constant  motion  and  circulation  of  the  watery 
element,  that  it  may  serve  as  an  agent  for  carry- 
ing forward  the  various  processes  of  nature,  and 
for  minbtering  to  the  wants  of  man  and  beast. 

In  fine,  were  the  waters  in  a  state  of  perpe- 
tusl  stagnation,  the  filth  of  populous  cities  would 
be  accumulated  to  a  most  unwholesome  degre^; 
the  air  would  be  filled  with  putrid  exhalations  ; 
and  the  vegetable  tribes  wouid  languish  and  die. 
Were  they  deprived  of  the  property  of  being 
evaporated,  (in  which  state  they  occupy  a  space 
1400  times  greater  than  in  their  liquid  state,) 
rain  and  dew  could  never  be  produced,  and  the 
earth  would  be  turned  into  «  a  dry  and  parched 
wiklemess  ;**  neither  grass  nor  com  oouM  he 
sufficiently  dried  to  lay  up  for  use ;  our  dotkta, 
when  toosAed,  could  n«t>«r  be  tkrUd ;  and  a  variety 
of  common  operations,  which  now  conduce  to 
our  convenience  and  comfort,  could  never  be 
carried  on.  But  the  infinite  wisdom  of  the 
Creator,  foreseeing  all  the  effects  which  osn 
possibly  arise  Brom  these  principles  of  nature, 
has  cffioliially  provided  afunst  si|ch  disasters, 


by  arranging  all  things,  in  number,  weight,  oJ 
measure,  to  subserve  the  beneficial  ends  for 
which  they  were  ordained.  "  He  canseth  the 
vapours  to  ascend  fi^om  the  ends  of  the  earth; 
he  sendeth  the  springs  into  the  valleys,  which  ran 
among  the  hills.  They  give  drink  to  every  beast 
or  the  fiekl ;  the  wild  asses  quench  their  thiisla 
By  them  the  fowls  of  heaven  are  refreshed^ 
which  sing  among  the  branches.  He  waterecb 
the  hills  from  hb  chambers,  and  the  earth  vb  sa- 
tisfied with  the  the  fruit  of  his  works.** 

Let  us  now  attend  to  the  atmotphtre^  in  the  con* 
•titution  of  which  the  wisdbm  of  God  is  no  less  oo»> 
spicuous  than  in.  the  other  departments  of  nalnre. 

The  atnosphere  is  one  of  the  most  eesentiat 
appendages  to  the  globe  we  inhabit,  and  exhibili 
a  most  striking  scene  of  Divine  skiD  and  osMn* 
potence.  The  term  atmoephert  is  applied  to  the 
whole  mass  of  fluids,  consisting  of  air,  vapoury 
electri^fluid,  and  other  maUers,  which  surronail 
the  earth  to  a  certain  height.  Thie  mass  of 
fluid  matter  gravitates  to  the  earth,  revohres  witk 
it  in  its  diurnal  rotation,  and  is  carried  aloof 
with  it  in  its  course  round  the  sun  ever7  year. 
It  has  been  computed  to  extend  kbout  45  miles 
above  the  earth*s  surfoce,  and  it  presses  on  thn 
earth  with  a  force  proportioned  to  its  height  wad 
density.  From  experiments  made  by  the  ha* 
remoter,  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  it  presssi 
with  a  weight  of  about  15  pounds  on  everj 
square  inch  of  the  earth*s  surfooe ;  and,  therefore^ 
its  pressure  on  the  body  of  a  middle-sized  man,  is 
equal  to  about  SS,000  lbs.  or  14  tons  avoirdupois, 
a  pressure  which  woukl  be  fiisupportable,  and 
even  fatal,  were  it  not  equal  in  every  part,  mod 
counterbalanced  by  the  springof  the  air  within 
us.  The  pressure  of  the  whole  atmosphere  up- 
on the  earth,  is  computed  to  be  equivalent  in 
that  of  a  globe  of  lead  60  miles  in  diameter,  or 
about  6,000,000,000,000,000  tons;  that  is,  the 
whole  mass  of  air  which  surrounds  the  glohei, 
compresses  the  earth  with  a  force  or  power  eq«al 
to  that  otjhe  thouaond  miUionM  9j  mmUnu  ^ 
tons.  *  This  amazing  pressure  is  howow, 
essentially  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
present  constitution  of  our  globe,  and  of  th^^ni- 
mated  beings  which  dwell  on  its  surfoce.  It 
prevents  the  heat  of  the  son  from  converting 
water,  aiKl  all  other  fluids  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth, 
into  vapour ;  and  preserves  the  vessels  of  a!l  orga- 
nized beings  in  due  tone  and  vigour.  Were  the 
atmospherical  pressure  entirely  removed,  the 
elastic  fluids  contained  in  the  finer  vessels  of 
men  and  other  animals,  would  inevitably  bamt 
them,  and  life  would  become  oxtinct  ;t  and  bbosi 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  II. 

t  The  necessity  of  the  atmospherical  pressure,  for 
the  comfort  and  preservation  of  animal  life,  mJeM 
be  illustrated  by  the  effecU  experienced  by  those 
who  have  ascended  to  the  summiu  of  very  hi|^ 
mountains,  or  who  have  been  carried  to  a_grsat 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  earth  In  baOlNnn 
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of  the  lubstanees  on  the  free  of  the  earth,  ptr- 
ticularlj  liquids,  woald  be  dissipated  into  vapour. 
The  atmosphere  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a 
OMOpound  substance,  formed  of  two  f ery  differ- 
ent ingredients,  termed  oxygen,  and  nitrogen 
go9.  Of  100  measures  of  atmospheric  air,  21 
are-oxygen,  and  79  nitrogen.  The  one,  namely, 
oxygen,  is  the  principle  of  eon^ustion,  and  the 
vehiole  of  heat,  and  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  support  of  animal  life,  and  is  the  most  pow- 
efful  and  energetic  agent  in  nature.  The  other 
is  altogether  incapable  of  supporting  either  flame 
or  animal  life.  Were  we  to  breathe  oxygen  air, 
without  any  mixture  or  alloy,  our  animal  spirits 
would  be  raised,  and  the  fluids  in  our  bKxlies 
would  circulate  with  greater  rapidity;  but  we 
ahould  soon  in&llibly  perish  by  the  rapid  and 
mnatural  accumulation  of  heat  in  the  animal 
frame.  If  the  nitrogen  were  extracted  from  the 
air,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  contained  nothing 
bat  oxygen,  or  vital  air,  combustion  would  not 
proceed  in  that  gradual  manner  which  it  now 
does,  but  with  the  mostdreadfbl  and  irresistible 
rapidity:  not  only  wood  and  coals,  and. other 
aubstanoes  now  used  for  fuel,  but  even  stones, 
iron,  and  other  metallic  substances,  would  blaze- 
with  a  rapidity  which  would  carry  destruction 
through  the  whole  expanse  of  nature.  If  even^ 
the  proportions  of  the  two  airs  were  materiaHy"* 
•hered,  a  variety  of  pernicious  eflfects  would  ivr 
•tantly  be  produced.  If  the  oxygen  were  lets 
in  quantity  then  it  now  is,  fire  would  loee  its 
strength,  canfles  would  not  diffiiae  a  suflkieat 
light,  and  animab  would  perform  their  vital  fune- 
tioiw  with  the  utmost  diflkulty  and  pain.  On 
the  other  hand,  ware  the  nitrogen  diminished, 
and  the  oxygen  increased,  the  air  taken  in  by  re- 
spiration would  be  more  stimulant,  and  the  cir^ 
culatioo  of  the  animal  fluids  would  become  ac- 
celerated; but  the  tone  of  the  vessels  thus  sti« 
mulatedto  increased  action  would  be  destroyed 
by  too  great  an  excitement,  and  the  body  would 
inevitably  waste  and  decay.  Again,  were  the 
oxygen  completely  extracted  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  nothing  but  niU'ogen  remained,  fire  and  flame 
would  be  extinguished,  and  instant  destruction 
would  be  carried  throughout  all  the  departmenU 
of  vegetable  and  aninuted  nature.  For  a  lighted 
taper  will  not  bum  for  a  single  moment  in  nitro- 

AcQsta.  in  his  retauton  of  a  Joumer  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru«  states,  that  "  he  and  his  companions 
Sere  surprised  with  such  extreme  pangs  of  strain- 
%  and  vomttlnfr,  not  without  casting  up  of  blood 
too,  and  with  so  violent  a  dlstempef ,  that  ttiey  would 
undoubtedly  have  died  tuul  they  remained  two  or 
three  hours  longer  in  that  elevated  situation."  Coxmt 
Sambeccari.  and  iiis  companions,  who  ascended  m 
a  balloon,  on  the  nh  of  November,  1788,  to  a  great 
height,  found  ttieir  hands  and  feet  so  swelled,  that 
It  was  necessary  Ua  a  surgeon  to  make  incisions 
In  the  skin.  In  both  the  cases  now  stated,  tlie  per- 
sons ascended  to  so  great  a  height  that  the  pressure 
of  the  atmosphers  was  not  snfBelent  to  ooonter* 
taJaoca  Qm  pressure  of  the  fluids  of  tbe  body. 


gra  gas,  and  if  an  animal  be  plunged  into  it,  it  is 
instantly  sufllbcated. 

Again,  not  only  the  extraction  of  any  one  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  atiAosphere,  or  the 
alteration  of  their  respective  proportions,  but  even 
the  slightest  increase  or  diminution  of  their  spe- 
c\fic  gravity  t  would  be  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  eflfects.  The  nitrogen  is  found  to  be  a 
Httle  lighter  tfian  common  air,  which  enables  it 
to  rise  towards  the  higher  regions  of  the  atmo- 
sphere. In  breathing,  the  air  which  is  evolved 
from  the  lungs,  at  every  expiration,  consists 
cHieffy  of  nitrogen,  which  is  entirely  unfit  to  be 
breathed  again,  and  therefore  rises  above  osr 
heads  before  .the  next  Inspiration.— Now,  had 
nitrogen,  instead  of  being  a  little  lighter,  been  a 
slight  degree  heavier  thui  common  air,  or  of  the 
same  specific  gravity,  it  would  have  aocumlilated 
on  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in 
our  apartments,  to  sudi  a  degree  as  to  have  pro- 
duced diseases,  pestilence,  and  death,  in  rapid 
succession.  But  being  a  little  lighter  than  the 
surrounding  air,  it  fliM  upwards,  and  we  never 
breathe  it  again,  till  it  enters  into  new  and  salu^ 
taiy  combinations.  Such  is  the  benevolent  skill 
which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  displayed,  for 
promoting  the  comfort  and  preswvation  of  every 
thing  that  lives.* 

Farther,  losre  ike  air  eoUmredt  or  were  its  par* 
tides  much  larger  than  they  are,  we  could  never 
obtain  a  distinct  view  of  any  other  object.  The 
exhalations  which  rise  from  the  earth,  being 
rendered  visible,  would  disfigure  the  rich  land- 
■cape  of  the  universe,  and  render  life  disagreeable. 
But  the  Almighty,  by  rendering  the  air  invisiUet 
has  enabled  us  not  only  to  take  a  delightfiil  and 
distinct  survey  of  the  objects  that  surround  us,  bol 
has  veiled  firom  our  view  the  gross  humours  inces- 
santly perspired  firom  animal  bodies,  the  fihh  e>- 
haled  fi^m  kitchens,  streets,  and  sewers,and  every 
other  object  that  would  excite  disgust.  Again, 
toere  the  different  portions  of  the  atmoephere  com- 
plelefy  etationaryf  and  not  susceptible  of  agitation, 

*  The  necessity  of  atmosptmrical  air  for  the  sup- 
port of  lids,  was  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  ftite 
of  the  unliappy  men  who  died  in  the  JBtocfc-Aofe  of 
Calcutta.  On  the  90th  of  June,  1758,  about  8  o'clock 
In  the  evening.  148  men  were  forced,  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  into  a  dungeon  only  18  feet  square. 
They  had  been  but  a  few  minutes  confined  in  this 
Infernal  prtaon,  before  every  one  fell  into  a  per- 
spiration so  promise,  that  no  Idea  can  be  formed  of 
It.  This  brought  on  a  raging  thirst,  the  most  diflhMiU 
respiration,  and  an  outrageous  delirium.  Such  was 
the- horror  of  tlielr  situation,  that  every  insult  that 
oould  be  devised  against  the  guard  without,  and  all 
the  opprobrious  names  that  the  Viceroy  and  his 
officers  could  be  loaded  with,  were  repeated,  to  pro- 
voke the  guaid  to  flie  upon  them,  and  terminate  their 
suflbrings.  Before  ii  o^dock  the  same  evening,  one- 
third  or  the  men  were  dead;  and  before  8  next 
monUnf ,  only  ss  came  out  alive,  but  most  of  them 
In  a  high  putrid  fever.  AU  these  dreaded  effiBcts 
were  occasioned  by  the  want  of  atmosplieric  air,  and 
har  their  breathing  a  superabundant  quantity  of  the 
nitrogen  emitted  fkomthdr  lungs. 
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•H  BttQre  would  loon  be  thrown  into  confb- 
siott.  The  vapours  which  are  ejdialed  from  the  tea 
hj  the  beat  of  the  run  would  be  mupended,  and 
remain  A^r  ever  fixed  over  those  places  firom 
whence  they  aroee.    For  want  of  this  agitation 

•  of  the  air,  which  now  scatters  and  disperses  the 
douds  over  every  region,  the  sim  would  coa- 
•lantly  scorch  some  districts,  and  be  (or  ever  hid 
from  others ;  the  balance  of  nature  would  be  de- 
■trojred ;  navigatioo  would  be  uselev,  and  wecould 
ao  longer  enjoy  the  productions  of  difierent  cli- 
mates. In  fine,  were  the  atmosphere  capable  of 
being  firosen,  or  converted  into  a  solid  mass,  as 
aQ  oSier  fluidi  are,  (and  we  know  no  reason  why 
k  should  not  be  subject  to  congelation,  but  the 
will  oftbe  Creator,)  the  lives  of  every  animal  in 
the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  earth,  would,  in  a 
6w  moments,  be  completely  extinguished.  But 
the  admirable  af4justment  of  every  circumstance, 
in  relation  to  this  useful  element,  produces  all  the 
beneficial  effects  which  we  now  experience,  and 
atrikingiy  demonstrates,  that  the  intelligent  Con- 
triver of  all  things  is  <*  wonderful  in  counsel,  and 
•xoellent  in  working.** 

From  the  instances  now  stated,  we  may  plainly 
perceive,  that  if  the  Almighty  had  not  a  particular 
regard  to  the  happiness  oHiis  intelligent  offspring, 
and  to  the  comfi>rt  of  every  animated  existence  ; 
or,  if  he  wished  to  inflict  summary  punishment 
c«  a  wicked  worid,  he  oouU  easily  effect,  by  a 
▼ery  slight  change  inihe  ooostiiutioo  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  entire  destruction  of  the  human 

•  tnoe,  nod  the  entire  conflagration  of  the  great 
.  globe  Ikey  inhabit,»throughout  aH  its  elementary 

regions.  He  has  only  to  extract  one  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  and  the  grand  catastrophe  is  at 
once  accomplished.  With  what  a  striking  pro- 
priety and  emphasis,  then,  do  the  inspired  wri- 
ters declare,  that,  ^  In  Him  we  live,  and  move, 
•and  hava  our  being  ;*'  and  that  "  in  His  hand  is 
.  the  soul  of  every  living  thing,  and  the  breath  of 
aU  mankind  !'* 

A  great  variety  of  other  admirable  properties 
is  possessed  by  the  atmosphere,  of  which  I  shall 
briefly  iM>tioe  only  the  following  : — It  is  the  ve- 
hicle of  »M^,  by  which  we  become  acquainted 
%rith  the  qualities  of  the  food  which  is  set  before 
us,  and  learn  to  avoid  those  places  which  are 
damp,  unwholesome,  and  dangerous.  It  is  the 
meduim  of  mmnd$f  by  means  of  which  knowledge 
is  conveyed  to  our  minds.  Its  undulations,  like 
■omany  oouriers,  run  for  ever  backwards  and 
ferwards,  to  convey  our  thoughts  to  others,  and 
theirs  to  us ;  and  to  bring  news  of  transactions 
which  fi^uently  occur  at  a  considerable  distance. 
A  fow  atrokee  on  a  large  bell,  through  the  minis- 
tration of  the  air,  will  oonvey  signals  of  distress, 
or  of  joy,  in  a  quarter  of  a  mmute,  to  the  po|Hila- 
tion  of  a  city  containing  a  hundred  thousand  in- 
habitants. So  that  the  air  may  be  considered 
«f  the  ooQveyer  of  the  thoughts  of  mankind,  which 


are  the  cement  of  societf.  It  traneaaita  Id  oar  evl 
all  the  harmonies  of  music,  and  ezpresnes  etsiy 
passion  of  the  sod :  it  swells  ibt  noiee  of  Ikis 
nightingale,  and  distributes  alike  to  every  ear  the 
pleasures  which  arise  from  the  barmonioassoimdt 
ofaoooeert.  It  produces  the  blue  cokHor  oftbe  sl^ 
and  is  the  cause  oftbe  morning  and  even'mg  twi- 
light, by  its  property  of  bending  the  rays  of  Ugjbt, 
and  reflecting  them  in  all  directions.  It  forms  aa 
essential  requisite  for  carryii^  on  all  the  pnn 
oesaes  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  serves  foi 
the  production  of  douds,  rain,  and  dew,  which 
nourish  and  fertilize  the  earth.  In  short,  it  wodd 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  aO  the  advantages  we 
derive  fitNn  this  noble  appendage  to  oar  wocU. 
Were  the  earth  divested  of  its  atmosphere,  er 
were  only  two  or  three  of  its  propertierchangsd 
or  destroyed,  it  wodd  be  lefl  altogether  unfit  fsr 
the  habitation  of  sentient  beings.  Were  it  di- 
vested of  its  undulating  quality,  we  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  the  advantages  of  speech  and  ca»- 
versatioB— of  dl  the  melody  of  the  feathered  saaf> 
sters,  and  of  dl  the  pleasures  of  music;  and,  hki 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  could  have  no  power  «f 
eooununicating  our  thoughts  but  by  visible  sigps. 
Were  it  deprived  of  its  reflective  powers,  the  son 
wodd  appear  in  one  part  of  the  sky  of  a  dasi- 
ding  brightness,  while  all  around  wodd  appear  aa 
dark  as  midnight,  and  the  stars  wodd  be  visible  at 
•con-day.  Were  it  deprived  of  its  refraottvo 
powers,  instead  of  the  gradud  approach  at  tha 
day  and  the  night  which  we  now  experieace,  al 
sunrise,  we  shodd  be  transported  all  at  oaee  fivai 
midnight  darkness  to  the  splendour  of  nooa-day  ; 
and,  at  sunset,  should  main  a  sudden  transiliow 
firom  the  splendours  of  day  to  all  the  horrora  of 
Bskfaiight,  whidi  would  bewiMer  the  traveller  ia 
his  journey,  and  strike  the  creation  with  smare 
ment.  In  fine,  were  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere completely  extracted,  destruction  wooU 
seize  on  all  the  tribes  oftbe  living  worid,  throng 
out  every  region  of  earth,  air,  and  sea. 

Omitting  at  present  the  coneideration  of  aa  »> 
definite  variety  of  other  particulars,  which  euggeat 
themeelves  on  this  subject,  I  shall  just  notice  oae 
circumstance  more,  which  has  a  rdatioa  both  to 
the  waters  and  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  a  wafl- 
known  law  of  nature,  that  all  bodies  are  expaadd 
by  heat,  and  contracted  by  cold.  There  is  ool^ 
one  exception  to  this  law  which  exists  in  tha 
economy  of  our  globe,  and  that  is,  tAe  arpaadsa 
q^  VMilcr,  in  the  act  of  frttnng.  While  the 
parts  of  every  other  body  are  reduced  in  bulk, 
and  their  specific  gravity  increased  by  the  appB* 
cation  of  cold ;  water,  on  the  contrary,  when 
congealed  into  ice,  is  increased  in  bdk,  and  ba«  . 
ooroes  of  a  less  specific  grarity  than  the  surround* 
ing  water,  and,  dierefore,  swims  upon  its  surfoes^ 
Now,  had  the  case  hem  otherwise :  had  water, 
when  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  heat,  fettoira^ 
the  generd  law.  of  nature,  and,  like  all  oiket 
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Miai,  beoouM  spocificaUy  beftner  thao  it  wu 
iMibre,  the  preteat  oodstitution  of  natare  would 
bare  been  materialljr  deranged,  and  man^  of  our 
preeent  comfbrtSi  and  even  our  Tory  exttlence, 
would  have  been  endangered.  At  whatever  time 
the  temperature  ofthe  atmosphere  became  reduced 
to  92^  of  the  common  thermometer,  or  to  what  is 
called  the  freezing  point,  the  water  on  the  suHace 
of  our  rivers  and  lakes  would  have  been  convert- 
ed into  a  layer  of  ice ;  this  layer  would  have  sunk 
to  the  bottom  as  it  froze ;  another  layer  of  ice 
would  have  been  immediately  produced,  which 
would  mlso  have  sunk  to  the  former  layer,  and  so 
.  on  in  succession,  till,  in  the  course  of  time,  all  our 
rivers  from  the^sur&ce  to  the  bottom,  and  every 
other  portion  Jf  water,  capable  of  being  frozen, 
would  have  been  converted  into  solid  masses  of 
ke,  which  all  the  heat  of  summer  oooU  never 
have  melted.  We  shouki  have  been  deprived  of 
most  of  the  advantages  we  now  derive  fitnn  the 
liquid  element,  and,  in  a  short  time,  the  face  of 
oature  woukl  have  been  transfitrmed  into  a  fitnen 
«bao8.  But  in  the  existing  constitution  of  things, 
all  such  dismal  effects  are  prevented,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Creator  having  subjected  the 
svaters  to  a  law  contrary  to  that  of  other  fluids, 
by  means  of  which  the  frozen  water  swims  upoi^ 
the  sur&ce,  and  prevents  the  coU  from  pene> 
traling  to  any  great  depth  in  the  subjacent  fluid ; 
and  when  the  heat  ofthe  atmosphere  is  increased, 
is  exposed  to  its  genial  influence,  and  is  quickly 
changed  into  its  former  liquid  state.  Hdw  ad- 
mirably, then,  does  this  eaeepHon  to  the  general 
law  of  nature  display  the  infinite  intelligenoe 
of  the  Great  Contriver  of  all  things,  and  his 
providential  care  ibr  the  comfort  of  his  creatures, 
when  he  arranged  and  established  the  economy 
of  nature* 

Varietjf  of  l^fatwrt. 

As  a  striking  evidence  of  Divine  IntelligenQe, 
we  may  next  consider  the  itnmen$e  oortety  which 
the  Creator  ha$  introduced  into  every  department 
ofthe  material  voorld. 

In  every  region  on  the  sur&ce  ofthe  gk)be,  an 
endless  multiplicity  of  objects,  all  differing  from 
one  another  in  shape,  coknir,  and  motion,  present 
diemselves  to  the  view  of  the.b^older.  Moun- 
tains covered  with  forests,  hills  ck>thed  with  ver- 
dure, spacious  plains  adorned  with  vineyards, 
orchards,  and  waving  grain ;  naked  rocks,  abrupt 
precipices,  extended  voles,  deep  dells,  meandering 
fivers,  roaring  cataracts,  brooks  and  rills ;  lakes 
and  gul&,  bays  siid  promontories,  seas  and  ooeans, 
oavems  and  grottoes  meet  the  eye  of  the  student 
of  Nature,  in  every  country,  with  a  variety  which 
is  ai  once  beautiful  and  majestic.  Nothing  can 
exceed  the  variety  of  the  vegetable  Mn^^Iom, 
which  pervades  all  dimates,  and  almost  every 
portion  of  the  dry  land,  and  of  the  bed  of  tlie  ocean. 
Xba  immense  coUectioui  of  Natural  Histoiy 

t 


which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Paris, 
show,  that  botanists  are  already  acquainted  with 
nearly  fifly-six  thousand  different  species  of 
plants."^  And  yet,  21  is  probable,  that  these  form 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  what  actually  exist, 
and  that  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  spe- 
cies remain  to.be  explored  by  the  industry  of 
future  ages.  For,  by  &r  the  greater  part  of  the 
vegetable  world  still  remains  to  be  surveyed  by 
the  ^ientific  botanist.  Of  the  numerous  trib^ 
of  vegetable  lUiture  which  flourish  in  the  inte- 
rior'of  Africa  and  America,  in  the  immense 
islands  of  NewHoDand,  New  Guinea,  Borneo, 
Sumatra,  Java,  Ceylon,  Madagascar,  and 
Japan;  in  the  vast  regions  of  Tartary,  Thibet, 
Siberia,  and  the  Burmau  empire ;  in  the  Philif^ 
pines,  the  Moluccas,  the  Ladronas,  the  Caroli« 
nas,  the  Marquesas,  the  Society,  the  Georgian, 
and  in  thousands  of  other  islands  which  are  scat- 
tered over  the  Indian  and  Pacific  oceans— little  or 
nothing  is  known  by  the  naturalists  of  Europe, 
and  yet  it  is  a  &ct  which  admits  of  no  dispute, 
that  every  country  hitherto  explored  produces  a 
variety  of  species  of  plants  peculiar  to  itself;  and 
those  districts  in  Europe  which  have  been  fre- 
quently surveyed, '  present  to  every  succeeding 
explorer  a  new  field  of  investigation,  and  reward 
his  industry  with  new  discoveries  ofthe  beauties 
and  varieties  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  baa 
been  conjectured  by  some  naturalists,  on  the 
ground  of  a  multitude  of  observations,  that 
**  there  is  not  a  square  league  of  earth,  but  what 
presents  some  one  plant  peculiar  to  itself,  or,  at 
least,  which  thrives  there  better,  or  appears  more 
beautiful  than  in  any  other  part  of.  the  world." 
This  would  make  the  number  of  species  of  vege- 
tables to  amount  to  as  many  millions  as  there  are 
of  square  leagues  on  the  rarface  of  the  earth. 

Now,  every  one  of  these  species  of  plants 
differs  fixnn  another,  in  its  sl^,  structure,  fi>rm, 
floweta,  leaves,  fruits,  mode  of  propagatioii,  colour, 
medicinal  virtues,  nutritious  qualities,  internal 
vesseb,  and  the  odours  it  exhales.  They  are  of 
all  sizes,  from  the  microscopic  mushroom,  invi- 
sible to  the  naked  eye,  to  the  sturdy  oak,  and  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  and  from  the  dender  wilk>w 
to  the  banian  tree,  under  whose  shade  7000 
persons  may  find  ample  room  to  repose.  A 
thousand  different  shades  of  colour  distinguish 
the  different  species.  Everyone  wears  its  pe- 
culiar livery,  and  is  disimguished  by  its  own  na- 
tive hues ;  and  many  of  their  inherent  beauties 
can  be  distinguished  only  by  the  help  of  the  mi- 
croscope. Some  grow  upright,  others  creep 
along  b  a  serpentine  form.  Some  flourish  for 
ages,  others  wither  and  decay  in  a  few  months ; 
some  spring  up  in  moist,  others  in  dry  soils ; 
some  turn  towards  the  sun,  oth«rs  shrink  and 

'  Bdinbuigh  Philosophical  Journal.  July,  I9^ 
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itDtondiihMi.  Nm 
onlj  wo  the  different  apeeiee  of  pluits  ead 
flowen  distinguiabed  from  etoh  other,  by  their 
diderent  Ibrme,  but  even  the  different  indiridiiiJa 
'  €f  the  Mine  species.  In  a  bed  of  tulipe  or  car- 
natioos,  for  example,  there  is  scarcely  a  flower 
in  which  some  difference  may  not  be  observed 
in  its  structurei  sixe,  or  assemblage  of  colours; 
JDor  can  any  two  flowers  be  found  in  which  the 
shape  and  shades  are  exactly  similar.  Of  all  iJm 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  plants,  trees,  herbs, 
and  flowers,  with  which  our  globe  is  variegated, 
there  are  not,  perhaps,  two  individuals  precisely 
alike,  in  every  point  of  view  in  which  they  ssay 
be  contemplsited ;  yea,  there  ti  not,  perhaps,  a 
single  leaf  in  the  forest,  when  minutely  examin- 
edf  that  will  not  be  found  to  differ,  in  oertain 
aspecu,  from  its  follows.  Such  is  the  wonderiiil 
and  infinite  diversity  with  which  the  Creator  has 
adorned  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

His  wisdom  is  also  evidently  displayed  in  this 
vast  profusion  of  vegetable  nature-4a  adapting 
each  plant  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  it 
IS  destined  to  flourish — in  fomishing  it  with  those 
f  essels  by  which  it  absorbs  the  air  and  moisture 
on  which  it  feeds  and  in  adapting  it  to  the  na> 
Cure  and  necessities  of  animated  beings.  As  the 
earth  teems  with  animated  existence,  and  as  the 
different  tribes  of  animals  depend  chiefly  on  the 
productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  for  their 
subsistence,  so  there  is  an  abundance  and  a  va- 
riety of  planu  adapted  lo  the  peculiar  constitutions 
of  every  individual  species.  This  circumstance 
demonsumtes,  that  there  is  a  preoontrived  rela- 
tion and  fitness  between  the  internal  conaHlntiim 
of  the  animal,  and  the  natuf^  the  planU  which 
afford  it  nourisboMnt;  and  shows  us,  that  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms  are  the  workmanship 
of  out  and  the  same  Almighty  Being,  and  that, 
in  his  arrangemenu  %ith  r^ard  to  the  one,  be  had 
in  view  the  necessities  of  the  other. 

}Yhen  we  direct  our  attention  to  the  tribes  of 
mumated  natvrs,  we  behc^  a  soene  no  less  va- 
riegated and  astonishing.  Above  fifty  thousand 
species  of  animals  have  been  detected  and  de- 
scribed by  naturalists,  besides  several  thousands 
of  species  which  the  naked  eye  cannot  discern, 
and  which  people  the  invisible  regions  of  the 
waters  and  the  air.  And,  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  globe  has  never  yet  been  thoroughly  explor- 
ed, several  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  ipecies 
unknown  to  the  scientific  world  may  exist  in  the 
depths  of  the  ooean,and  in  the  unexpkired  regions 
of  the  land.  All  these  species  differ  from  one 
another  in  colour,  size,  and  shape ;  in  the  interw 
nal  structure  of  their  bodies,  in  the  number  of 
their  sensitive  orpns,  limbs,  foot,  joints,  daws, 
wings,  and  fins ;  m  their  dispositions,  fiMulties, 
Movements,  and  modes  of  subsistence.  They 
are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  mite  and  the  gnat,  op  to 
the  elephant  and  the  whale,  and  from  the  mite 


drsd  thonsaad  of  whicn  woirid  not  equal  a  grali 
of  sand.  SosMiy  throng  the  atoMspbere,  soma 
glide  through  the  waters,  others  tiaveisc  thesoBi 
land.  Some  walk  on  two,  some  on  four,  some 
on  twenty,  and  some  on  a  hundred  feet.  Sblns 
have  eyes  frnrnished  with  tvro,  some  with  e^kl, 
some  with  a  hundred,  and  some  with  eqfal 
thoussnd  distinct  transparent  gfebes,  for  the  par- 
pose  of  vision.*^ 

Our  astonishment  at  the  variety  which  appean 
in  the  animal  kingdom  is  still  farther  incicsnsd 
when  we  eonsider  not  only  the  diversities  whk^ 
are  apparent  in  their  external  aspect,  but  also  m 
their  internal  structure  and  organization.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  thousands  of  movements,  adjol 
ments,  adaptations,  and  compensations,  whicb 
aro  requisits  in  order  to  the  construction  of  an 
animal  system,  for  enabling  it  to  perform  its  in- 
tended fimctieas  ^'-when  we  consider,  that  every 
species  ef  animab  has  a  system  of  organization 
peculiar  to  itself,  consisting  ofbeoes,  joints,  bktod^ 
vssseb,  and  muscular  motions,  differing  in  a 
variety  of  respects  fi^Nn  those  of  any  otl^  ape^ 
cies,  aixl  exactly  adapted  to  its  various  nec^iasi* 
ties  and  modes  of  existence  ;  and  when  we  ee»> 
sider,  still  fortber,  the  incomprefalasibly  deKcatn 
eontrivancea,  and  exquisiie  borings,  potishingSi 
daipings,  and  adaptations,  which  enter  into  the 
organisation  ci  an  animated  being  ten  thoosani 

*  TM  iyet  of  beetles,  aflk-worms,  fifes,  and  se- 
veral other  kinds  of  insects,  are  anions  the  most 
curious  and  wonderfdl  prodocUons  of  oe  God  of 
Nature.  On  the  head  of  a  fly  are  two  large  pro- 
tuberancea.  one  on  each  aide  ;  these  constitute  Its 
oraans  of  vision.  The  whole  surface  of  ttieoe  pr»> 
tuberancea  is  covered  with  a  multitude  of  small 
bemiapheres  placed  with  the  utmost  refuUritj.  tn 
rowa,  croaaioK  each  other  in  a  kind  of  lattfon 
work.  These  little  hemispherea  have  each  of  them  a 
minute  transparent  convex  lena  in  the  middle,  each 
of  which  haa  a  distlnci  branch  of  the  optic  nerve 
miniaiering  toll;  aothat  the  different  lenaes  may 
be  considered  as  so  many  distinct  eyca.  Mr.  Lttm* 
wenhoek  counted  993$  in  the  two  eyes  of  a  sUk. 
worm,  when  in  ita^  atate  ;  S180  in  each  eye  of  the 
beetle ;  and  soot  in  the  two  eyea  of  a  commonj^^ 
Mr.  Hook  reckoned  14,ooo  in  the  eyes  of  a  irmm 
Jfy ,-  and,  In  one  of  the  e>'eB  of  a  drag^m  Jty  there 
have  been  reckoned  ia,6S0  of  iheae  lensea,  and,  coa* 
aequently,  in  both  eyoa,  37,000,  every  orte  of  which 
is  capabte  of  fotming  a  distinct  image  of  any  object^ 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  common  couvex  ^aas  ;  so 
that  there  are  87,000  imi^ea  fbnned  on  the  retina 
of  this  little  animaL  Mr.  Lecuwenhoek  bavinx 
orepared  the  eye  of  a  fly  for  the  purpose,  placed 
K  a  little  farther  flrom  his  microaoepe  than  whes 
he  would  examine  an  object,  ao  as  to  leave  aproper 
local  distance  between  it  and  the  lens  of  his  micro- 
scope ;  and  then  looked  through  both,  in  the  manner 
of  a  telescope,  at  the  steeple  of  the  church,  wliieli 
waa  8M  feet  high,  and  7S0  feet  diatant,  and  conlA  • 
plainly  see  throuch  every  llule  lens,  the  whole 
steeple  inverted,  though  not  lajn^r  than  the  point 
of  a  fine  needle :  and  then  directing  It  to  a  ttel«h- 
bouTlng  house,  saw  through  nnany  of  those  little 
hemispherea,  not  only  the  ftront  of  the  houae,  bnt  also 
the  doora  and  wlndo  wa,  and  conki  discern  diattectlsr 
whether  the  windowa  were  open  or  shut,  Snch  aoa 
exquisite  piece  of  Divine  mechanism  transcends  all 
human  ooasprebensloa. 
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tbiM  hm  thaa  a  aite ;  aad  that  the  differmt 
ipwiet  of  ibow  aaimab  are  likewise  all  difiWw 
•ntly  organiced  from  ooe  another, — we  camwC 
but  be  imick  with  rererence  and  aatoaitfanent,  at 
Che  JnttlHgwHct  of  that  IncompreheMible  Being 
who  arranged  the  orgaae  of  all  the  tribes  of  aai- 
nated  nature,  who  **  breathed  into  them  the  breath 
of  lile,"  and  who  continually  upholds  then  in  all 
their  moyements ! 

Ooold  we  descend  into  the  sobterraneoos  apart- 
flstnts  of  the  globe,  and  penetrate  into  those  un- 
known recesses  which  lie  towards  its  centre,  we 
should,  doubtless,  behold  a  Tariegated  scene  of 
wanders,  eren  in  those  dark  and  impenetrable  re- 
gions. But  all  the  labour  and  industiy  of  man  have 
not  hitherto  enabled  him  to  penetfate  &rther  in- 
to the  bowels  of  the  earth  than  the  six  thousandth 
part  of  its  diameter ;  so  that  we  must  remain  ibr 
erer  ignorant  of  the  immenss  caverns  and  masses 
of  matter  that  maj  exist,  and  sf  the  processes 
that  may  be  going  on,  about  its  central  regions. 

'  la  those  regions,  however,  near  the  swiace, 
which  lie  within  the.sphere  of  human  inspection, 
we  perceive  a  variety  analogous  to  that  which 
is  displajed  m  the  other  departments  of  natnrs. 
Here  we  find  substances  of  varioos  kinds  ibrmed 
into  strata,  or  layers,  of  different  depths— earths, 
sand,  gravel,  marl,  dav,  sandstone,  fireestone, 
marble,  limestone,  Ibssiis,  coals,  peat,  and  simi- 
tar materials.  In  these  strata  are  found  metals 
and  minerals  of  various  descriptions  salt,  nitrate 
of  potash,  ammonia,  sulphur,  bitumen,  pktina, 
goM,  silver,  mercury,  iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  zinc, 
nickel,  manganese,  oobalt,  antimony,  the  dia- 
mond, rubies,  sapphires,  jaspers,  emeralds,  and  a 
eountless  variety  of  other  substances,  of  incalcu- 
lable benefit  to  mankind.  Some  of  these  sub- 
stances are  so  essentially  requisite  ibr  the  comfort 
of  man,  that,  without  them,  he  woukl  soon  dege- 
nerateinto  the  savage  state,  and  be  deprived  of  all 
thoae  arts  which  extend  his  knowledge,  and  whidi 
cheer  and  embellish  the  abodes  of  civilized  \rb. 
If  we  turn  our  eyes  upward  to  the  regions  of 
the  atmosphere,  we  may  also  behoM  a  spectacle 
of  variegated  magnificence.  Sometimes  the  sky 
u  coverod  with  sable  clouds,  or  obscured  wim 
mists  ;  at  other  times  it  is  tinged  with  a  variety 

.  ofhues,  by  the  rays  ofthe  rising  or  the  setting  sun. 
Sometimes  it  presents  a  pure  azure,  at  other  times 
it  is  diversified  with  strata  of  dappled  ckxids.  At 
one  time  we  behold  the  rainbow  rearing  its  ma- 
jestic arch,  adorned  with  all  the  colours  of  light ; 
at  another,  the  Aurora  Borealis  illominating  the 
■ky  with  its  fiintastic  ooroscationB.     At  one 

*  tisiie  we  behold  the  fiery  meteor  sweeping  through 
the  air ;  at  another,  we  perceive  the  forked 
ligbtiling  dartuig  fi'om  the  douds,  and  hear  the 
Itanders  rolling  dirough  tlie  sky.  Sometimes  the 
vault  of  heaven  appears  like  a  boundless  desert, 
and  at  other  times  adorned  with  an  innumerable 
fcoft  of  stars,  and  with  the  moon  **  walking  in 
fcri^tncw.**    In  abort,  wheilMr  we  direct  our 


view  to  the  vegetable  or  the  aoimal  trfbss,  to  the 
atmosphere,  the  ocean,  the  mountains,  the  plains, 
or  the  subterranean  recesses  of  the  globe,  we  be- 
hoU  a  scene  of  beauty,  order,  and  votm^,  which 
astonishes  and  enraptures  the  contemplative 
mind,  and  constrains  us  to  join -in  the  devout  ez- 
clanMitions  of  the  Psalmist,  **  How  manifold  orv 
th^  toorJiM,  O  Lord  !  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made 
them  all,  the  earth  ii  foil  of  thy  riches ;  so  is  the 
peat  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping, 
tmrnmnabUi  both  small  and  great  beasts." 

This  countless  variety  of  ejects  which  appears 
throughout  every  department  of  our  sublonary 
system,  not  only  displays  the  depths  of  Divine  wis- 
dom, but  also  presents  us  with  a  faint  idea  ofthe 
Mi^iKity  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  immmte  mul^ 
fijpKcify  of  tdses  end  oonc«pCions  which  inust  have 
existed  in  the  Eternal  Mind,  when  the  fiibric  of 
oar  globe,  and  its  nwnerous  tribes  of  inhabitants, 
were  arranged  and  brought  into  existence.  And, 
if  every  other  worid  which  floats  in  the  Immen* 
sity  of  space  be  diversified  with  a  simifav^rarie- 
ty  of  existence,  altogether  different  firom  ours,  (aa 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  fitm  the  variety  we 
already  perceive,  and  from  the  boundless  plans 
and  conceptions  ofthe  Creator,)  the  human  mind 
ie  lost  and  oonfounded,  when  it  attempts  to  form 
an  idea  of  those  eadlessly  diversified  plans,  con- 
ceptions, and  views,  which  must  have  existed 
daring  an  eternity  past,  in  the  Divine  mind. 
When  we  woukl  attempt  to  enter  into  the  con- 
ceptioB  of  so  vast  and  varied  operations,  we  feel 
our  own  littleness,  and  the  narrow  limits  of  oar 
feeble  powers,  and  can  only  exclaim,  with  the 
Apostle  Paul,  <'  Oh  the  depth  of  the  riches  both 
ofthe  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Crod !  how  m^ 
searchable  are  his  counsels,  and  his  ways  of  crea- 
tion and  providence  past  finding  out." 

Thn  characteristic  of  variety,  which  is  stamp- 
0(1  on  all  the  works  of  Omnipotence,  is  doubtless 
intended  to  gratify  the  principle  of  curiosity 
and  the  love  of  novelty,  which  are  fanplanted  in 
the  human  breast }  and  thus  to  excite  rational 
beings  to  the  study  and  investigation  ofthe  works 
of  the  Creator;  that  therein  they  may  behold  the 
glory  of  the  Divine  character,  and  be  stimulated 
to  the  exercise  of  k>ve,  admiration,  and  reve- 
rence. For  as  the  records  of  revelatioa,  and  the 
dispensations  of  providence,  display  to  us  the 
various  aspecU  of  the  moral  character  of  Deity, 
so,  the  diversified  phenomena,  and  the  multiplv- 
city  of  objects  and  operations  which  the  scenery 
of  ilature  exhibits,  present  to  us  a  specimen  of  the 
•eleas,  as  it  were,  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  in  so  &r 
as  they  can  be  adumbrated  by  material  objects, 
and  exhibited  to  mortals,  through  the  medium  of 
corporeal  organs. 

To  convoy  an  adetjuate  conception  ofthe  mim- 
6<r  of  these  ideas,  as  exhibited  on  the  globe  in 
which  we  live,  W00I4  baffle  the  arithmeiician'o 
sk9l,  and  set  his  numbers  at  defiance.  We 
nay,  however,  assiit  our  conoepiions  a  little,  bj 
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ooofin^ourittofttioBtooiiedeptiitBeaC  ef  b^ 
tore;  for  example,  the  AirnfALKiiroDOM.  The 
Dumber  of  the  diflTerent  epeciee  of  Aniratb,  taking 
into  account  thoee  which  are  hitherto  ondieotH 
Tered,  and  thoae  which  are  invistbte  to  the  naked 
eye,  cannot  be  ettimated'at  leat  than  S00,000. 
In  a  human  body  there  are  reckoned  aboot  446 
muedet,  in  each  of  which  according  to  anatomitti, 
there  are  at  leaat  10  eereral  intentione,  or  due 
qualificatiom  to  be  observed — its  proper  figure, 
its  just  magnitude,  the  right  disposition  of  its 
■ereral  ends,  upper  and  lower,  the  position  of  the 
whole,  the  insertion  of  its  proper  nenres,  reins, 
arteries,  &c.  so  that  in  the  muscular  sjrstem  alone 
there  are  4,460  several  ends  or  aims  to  be  attend- 
ed to.  The  bones  are  redumed  to  be  in  nmnber 
about  t45,  and  the  distinct  scopes  or  intentions 
of  each  of  these  are  above  40 ;  in  all,  about  9,800 ; 
eo  that  the  system  of  bones  and  muscles  alone, 
without  taking  any  other  parU  into  consideration, 
amounts  to  about  14,000  different  intentions  or 
adaptations.  If  now,  we  suppose,  that  all  the 
•pedes  of  animals  above  sUted  are  differeotly 
constructed,  and, taken  one  with  another,  contain 
ai  an  average  a  system  of  bones  and  muscles  as 
numerous  as  in  the  human  body — the  number  of 
species  must  be  muHiplied  by  the  number  of  di^ 
ferent  aims  or  adaptations,  and  the  product  will 
amount  to  4 ,200,000,000.  If  we  were  next  to  at- 
tend to  the  many  thousands  of  Mood  vessels  in  an 
animal  body,  and  the  numerous  ligaments,  mem- 
branes, humours,  and  fluids  of  various  descriptions 
—the  6kin,  with  its  millions  of  pores,  and  every 
other  part  of  an  organical  system,  with  the  aims 
and  intentions  of  each,  we  should  have  another  sum 
of  many  hundreds  of  millions  to  be  muhiplied  by 
the  former  product,  in  order  to  express  the  diver- 
sified ideas  which  enter  into  the  constructioa  of 
the  animal  world.  And,  if  we  still  farther  con- 
sider, that  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  each  species,  no  two  indi- 
viduals exactly  resemble  each  other — that  all  the 
myriads  of  vegetables  with  which  the  earth  is 
covered,  are  distinguished  fix>m  each  other,  by 
some  one  characteristic  or  another,  and  that  every 
grain  of  sand  contained  in  the  mountains,  and  in 
&e  bed  of  (he  ocean,  as  shown  by  the  microscope, 
discovers  a  different  form  and  configuration  from 
another-^we  are  here  presented  with  an  image 
of  the  ir^nity  of  the  concep^onM  of  Him  in  whose 
incomprehensible  mind  they  all  existed^  during 
countless  ages,  before  the  universe  was  formed. 

To  overlook  this  amazing  scene  of  Divine  In- 
telligence^ or  to  consider  it  as  beneath  our  notice 
as  some  have  done— if  it  be  not  the  characteristic 
of  impiety,  is,  at  least,  the  mark  of  a  weak  and 
tmdiscriminating  mind.  The  man  who  disre- 
gards tlie  visible  displays  of  Infinite  Wisdom, 
or  who  neglects  to  investigate  them,  when  op- 
portunity offers,  acts  as  if  he  considered  himself 
already  possessed  of  a  suflkient  portion  of  in- 
islligenoe,  and  flood  in  no  need  of  seosible 


to  direet  his  ooaospiSons  of  &rCff»« 
ator.  Pride,  and  (Use  roocepckMia  of  the  aaiMs 
and  design  of  trtie  religion,  fivquentiy  lie  at  As 
fi>undatioa  of  all  that  indiflerence  and  neglect 
with  which  the  visible  works  of  God  arc  traMe^ 
by  those  who  naake  pretensions  to  a  high  d^ 
gree  of  qnritual  attainments.  The  trvhr  pie« 
man  «ull  trace,  with  wonder  and  delight,  the  fbel- 
steps  of  his  Father  and  his  God,  wherever 
they  appear  in  the  variegated  scene  of  creatisB 
around  him,  and  wiS  be  filled  with  sorrow,  and 
contrition  of  heart,  that,  amidst  his  excursaons  and 
solitary  walks,  he  has  so  often  disregarded  **  tks 
works  ofthe  Lord,  and  the  opeimtioo  of  hn  heads.* 
In  fine,  the  variety  which  appears  oa  tlie  fces 
ofnature,  not  only  eobrges  our  coocepdons  of  l»> 
finite  Wisdom,  but  is  also  the  fbnndation  of  si 
our  discriminations  and  jodgmenu  ae  recioBBl 
beings,  and  is  ofthe  most  essential  utility  Jn  iks 
affairs  of  human  society.  Soch  is  the  variety 
of  which  the  features  of  the  hnsBan  oooBteooMs 
are  susceptible,  that  it  is  probable  that  no  twoi»> 
dividuals,  of  all  the  millions  of  the  race  of  Adas 
that  have  existed  since  the  beginning  of  tisse, 
would  be  found  to  reeemUe  eaich  other.  We 
know  no  two  human  beings  presemlj  nrieiiag^ 
however  similar  to  each  other,  but  nay  be  di»> 
tinguished  either  by  their  statnre,  thsir  foisae, 
or  Uie  futures  of  their  frees ;  and  on  the  ^^iiiisi 
of  this  dissimilarity,  the  various  wheels  of  the 
machine  of  society  move  onward,  without  rIaA 
ing  or  confusion.  Had  it  been  otherwise— 4ind 
the  &ces  of  men  and  their  organs  of  speech  besa 
cast  exactly  in  die  same  mould,  as  would  have 
been  the  case,  had  the  world  been  fraased  aoooed> 
ing  to  the  Epicurean  ^tem,  by  blind  cbaaee 
directing  a  concourse  or  atoms,  it  might  have 
been  as  difficult  to  distinguish  one  human  oaa»> 
tenance  from  another,  as  to  distinguish  the  e^ 
laid  by  the  same  hea,  or  the  drops  dT  water  winch 
tridtle  from  the  same  orifice ;  and  ooneeqoeotly, 
soctety  would  have  been  thrown  into  a  stale  ef 
univenal  anarchy  and  confusion.  Friends  wobU 
not  have  been  distinguished  firom  enemies,  viBaias 
fixMn  the  good  and  honest,  fatheili  firom  sons,  the 
culprit  from  the  innocent  person,  nor  the  branohca 
ofthe  same  family  firom  one  anotlier.  Andwhala 
scene  of  perpetual  confusion  and  disturfaaooa 
would  thus  have  been  created!  Frauds,  theftot 
robberies,  murders,  ssiaiiinstioiis,  fbi^eriee,  aid 
injustice  of  all  kinds,  might  have  been  daily  cnaa» 
milled  without  the  least  possibility  of  detectioa. 
Nay,  were  even  the  vari^y  oftoma  in  the  ha* 
man  voice,  peculiar  to  each  person,  to  cease,  aad 
the  hdndmitmg  of  all  men  to  become  perfectly  * 
iraifbrm,  a  multitude  of  distressing  deceptions  aak 
perplexities  would  be  produced  in  the  domeeUe, 
civil,  and  commercial  transactions  of  mankind. 
But  the  AB-wise  snd  Beneficent  Creator  haa  pr»> 
vented  all  such  evib  and  inconveniences,  by  tW 
character  of  varu^  which  he  has  impressed  ess 
the bmnan^ecisfi and gn an hii works.  BytW 
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.pacoKir  features  of  hit  countenanoo  every  man 
may  be  distinguished  io  the  light;  by  the  tooes 
of  his  Yoice  he  may  be  recogoixed  in  the  dark) 
or  wb<m  he  is  sqiarated  from  his  fellows  by  an 
impeoetrable  partition ;  and  his  handwriting  can 
attest  his  existence  and  individuality,  when  con- 
tinents and  oceans  interpose  between  him  and  his 
relations,  and  be  a  witness  of  his  sentiments  and 
porpoaes  to  fiitore  generations. 

Thus,  I  hare  taken  a  very  cursory  view  of 
fome  evidences  of  Divine  Wisdom,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  general  constitution  of  the  «ar<A,  the 
vjoUrtj  and  the  atmo^fhere,  and  in  the  charac- 
teristic of  variety,  which  is  impressed  on  all  the 
objects  of  the  visible  creation.  When  these  and 
other  admirable  arrangements,  in  our  sublunary 
system,  are  seriously  contemplated,  ev^  ratio- 
nal and  pious  mind  will  be  disposed  to  exclaim 
with  the  Psalmist — "  There  is  none  like  unto 
•  thee,  O  Lord,  neither  are  there  any  works  like 
UBlo  thy  works." — "  Thou  art  great,  and  dost 
wondrous  things,  thou  art  God  alone." — *'0 
tlttt  men  would  praise  the  Lord  for  his  good- 
ness, and  for  his  wonderful  works  towards  the 
ofaiklrenofmeB!" 

When  we  consider  not  ody  the  v^Hty,  but  the 
htatUy  and  grandeur  of  the  wise  arrangements 
of  nature,  what  reason  have  we  to  admire  and 
ftdore  the  goodness  of  the  great  Author  of  our 
•xistenoe !  Were  all  the  diversities  of  shape  and 
colour,  of  mountains  and  vales,  of  rivers  and  lakes, 
of  light  and  shade,  which  now  embellish  the  va- 
rious landscapes  of  the  world,  to  disappear,  and 
were  one  unvaried  scene  perpetuaHy  to  present  it- 
aelf  tothe  eye,  how  dull  and  wearisome,  and  unin- 
teresting, would  the  aspect  of  the  universe  appear 
to  an  intelligent  mind !  Although  the  variegated 
beaniies  which  adorn  the  sormce  of  our  globe, 
and  the  vault  of  heaven,  are  not  essential  to  our 
existence,  as  sensitive  beings,  yet,  were  they 
completely  withdrawn,  and  nothing  presented  to 
the  eye  but  a  boundless  expanse  of  barren  sands, 
the  mind  would  recoil  upon  itself,  its  activity 
would  be  destroyed,  its  powers  wooM  be  confin- 
ed, as  it  were,  to  a  prison,  and  it  would  roam 
la  vain  amidst  the  surrounding  waste,  in  search 
of  enjoyment.  Even  the  luxuries  of  a  palace, 
were  it  possible  to  procure  them  amidst  suph 
m  scene  of  desolation,  wouU  become  stale  and 
insipid,  and  would  leave  the  rational  soul,  almost 
destitute  of  ideas  and  of  mental  energy,  to  the 
tireeome  ronnd  of  a  cheerless  existence.  But 
in  the  actual  state  of  the  workl  we  live  in,  there 
is  no  kndscape  in  nature,  from  the  icebergs  of 
Greenland  u>  the  verdant  scenes  of  the  torrid 
■one,  in  which  objects,  either  of  sublimity  or  of 
beauty,  in  boundless  variety,  are  not  presented 
to  the  view ;  in  order  to  stimulate  the  mind  to 
activity,  to  gratify  iu  desire  of  novelty,  and  to 
•levate  its  conceptions  of  the  Beneficent  C  reator. 

And,  i£  the  prefent  constitotion  of  our  world 
6 


displays  so  evident  marks  of  beanty  and  beneviH 
lent  design,  now  that  it  is  inhabited  by  an  assem- 
blage of  depraved  intelligences,  and  its  physical 
aspect  defonned,  io  consequence  of  "  the  wicked- 
nesi  of  man'* — what  transporting  beauties  and 
sublimities  roust  it  have  presented,  when  it  ap> 
peared  fresh  from  the  hand  of  its  Almighty  Ma- 
ker, and  when  all  things  were  pronounced  by  him 
to  be  very  good  ?  Afier  a  deluge  of  waters  has 
swept  away  many  of  its  primeval  beauties,  and  has 
broken  and  deranged  even  its  subterraneous  strata, 
this  terreetriol  world  still  presents  to  the  eye  a 
striking  scene  of  beauty,  order,  and  beneficence. 
But  we  have  the  strongest  reai^on  to  believe,  that 
before  sin  had  disfigured  the  aspect  of  this  lower 
world,  all  was  *<  beauty  to  the  eye,  and  nuisic  to 
the  w*' — that  "  immortalilv  breathed  in  the 
winds,  flowed  in  the  rivers,"  and  exhaled  from 
every  plant  and  flower.  No  storms  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  nature,  nor  created  the  least  alarm 
in  the  breasts  of  its  holy  inhabitants.  No  earth- 
quakes shook  the  ground,  nor  rent  the  foundations 
of  nature.  No  volcanoes  vomited  their  rivers  of 
lava,  nor  overwhelmed  the  plains  with  deluges  of 
fire.  No  barren  deserts  of  heath  and  sand  di^ 
figured  the  rich  landscape  of  the  worid — no  ten>> 
pests  nor  hurricanes  tossed  the  ocean,  nor  scordi- 
ing  heats,  nor  piercing  colds,  nor  pestilence,  nor 
disease,  annoyed  the  human  frame.  In  the  pa- 
radisaical state  of  the  world,  we  may  reasooaib^ 
suppose,  that  all  the  elements  of  nature  «:ontri- 
buted  directly  to  the  pleasure  and  enjoyment  of 
man,  and  of  the  other  tribes  of  animated  nature ; 
and  that  they  were  not  su'bjected,  as  they  now 
are,  to  the  operation  of  those  natural  agents  which 
so  frequently  spread  destruction  and  ruin  among 
the  abodes  of  men.  To  suppose  the  contrary  to 
huve  happened,  would  be  inconsistent  with  the 
state  of  pure  and  happy  intelligences,  and  with 
the  benignity  of  the  Creator  ;  and  would  imply, 
that  God  was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  re- 
move such  physical  evils.  But  we  cannot  sup- 
pose it  beyond  the  limits  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and 
Omnipotence,  to  create  and  arrange  a  world*en- 
tirely  free  from  those  evils  and  inconveniences 
which  now  flow  from  the  operation  of  certain  phy- 
sical agents;  without,  at  the  same  time,  supposing 
that  his  power  and  intelligence  are  confined 
within  certain  bounds,  bevond  which  they  cannot 
pass.  And,  therefore,  if,  in  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  things,  the  harmony  of  nature  is  occa- 
sionally distin-bed,  and  its  beauty  de&ced,  by 
earthquakes,  storms,  and  tempests— we  mtist  re- 
member, that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  are  now 
a  depraved  race  of  mortals,  no  longer  adorned 
with  primeval  purity  and  innocence ;  and  ti^t  the 
physical  economy  of  our  globe  has  tmdergone  a 
certain  derangement,  corresponding  to  the  moral 
ttamof  its  present  occupants.  But  since  this 
earth,  even  in  its  present  state  of  degradation  and 
derangement,  presents  Io  the  view  of  every  be. 
holder  so  many  objects  ofbeftuty  and  magni&xnce, 
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andao  Bumerooi  trmcet  of  Diriiie  BeDe6ceiic»» 
Vre  may  reuooablj  conclude,  that  acenea  of  Di- 
tiAe  Wiadom  and  Goodnesaj  iar  more  gloriooa 
•ad  transporting,  must  be  displajed  in  thoae 
vrorids  where  moral  eril  has  nerer  shed  its  ma- 
lign influence,  and  where  the  inhabitant*— supe- 
rior to  disease  and  dealh-^bask  for  erer  in  the 
Ncions  of  immortality.  And,  therefore,  howerer 
aimiirable  the  displays  of  Divine  Wisdom  may 
appear  in  the  sublunary  scene  around  us,  they 
nost  be  considered  as  inferior  to  those  which  are 
exhibited  in  many  other  proTinces  of  Jehorab's 
ompire,  in  so  &r  as  they  are  blended  with  those 
physical  derangements  which  indicate  his  dis- 
plMsure  against  the  sins  of  men. 

Were  we  now  to  direct  our  attention  to  the 
mechanism  of  animated  beings,  and  to  consider 
Che  numberless  coutrivanoes  and  ailaptations  in 
their  organical  structure  and  functions,  a  thcu- 
iand  instances  of  eiquisite  wisdom  and  design, 
atill  more  striking  and  admirable,  would  crowd 
upon  our  riew.  For,  although  the  general  fiJiric 
of  the  world,  and  the  immense  variety  of  objects 
It  contains,  are  evident  prooft  of  a  Wise  and  In- 
telligent Contriver,  yet  it  is  chiefly  in  the  minute 
and  delicate  contrivances  of  organical  i4nictures, 
their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  of  life,  motion, 
and  enjoyment,  and  their  relation  and  correspon- 
dence to  the  surrounding  elements,  that  the  cod- 
Munmate  skill  of  the  Great  Architect  of  nature 
is  most  strikingly  perceived.  But  as  it  ibrms  no 
part  of  my  present  plan  to  enter  on  so  extensive 
a  field  of  illustration,  on  which  volumes  might  be 
written,  I  shall  content  myself  with  merely  sta- 
ting an  example  or  two.  My  firat  example  shall 
be  taken  from 

The  Struelwrt  of  the  Humam  Eye, 

The  eye  is  one  of  the  nicest  pieces  of  mech»- 
oism  which  the  human  understanding  can  contem- 
plate ;  but  as  it  requiree  a  knowledge  of  its  ana- 
Comical  structure,  and  of  the  principles  of  optics, 
.  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  its  admirable  functions, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  descrip- 
tions and  remarks. 

The  eye  b  nearly  of  a  globular  ibrm.  It  con- 
fists  chiefly  of  three  eoate,  and  three  hummtre. 
The  first  or  outer  coat,  is  termed  eeUroHca ;  it 
b  every  where  white  and  opaque,  and  is  jomed 
at  its  anterior  edge  to  another  which  has  more 
convexity  than  any  other  part  of  the  gk>be  of  the 
eye^  and,  being  exceedingly  transparent,  is  call- 
ed the  cornea.  These  two  parU  are  perfectly 
different  in  their  structure,  and  are  supposed, 
by  Mme  anatomists,  to  be  as  distinct  firotn  each 
other  as  the  glass  of  a  watch  is  from  the  case  into 
which  it  is  fixed.  Next  within  this  coat  is  that 
called  iheehoroidee,  on  account  of  its  being  fiir- 
nished  with  a  great  number  of  vessels.  It  serves, 
at  it  were,  for  a  lining  to  the  iCher,  and  is  joined 


with  that  part  of  the  eye  termed  Hs.  Tkelfh 
is  an  opaque  membrane  like  the  cboroides,  but 
of difl^ermu  coloars  in  difiereat  eyes,  as  gmy ,  bkck, 
or  hazel.  It  is  composed  of  two  sets  dfmnscalv 
fibres,  the  one  of  a  circular  fonn,  which  rootracts 
the  bole  in  the  middle,  called  the  piqDtf,  when  the 
lig^t  is  too  strong  fi>r  the  eye;  and  the  other,  si 
radial  fibres,  tewte  every  where  from  the  orcaaa- 
ference  of  the  iris  towards  the  middle  ef  the  pupil; 
which  fibres,  by  their  contractions,  dilate  and 
enlarge  the  pupil,  when  the  light  is  weak,  in  or- 
der to  let  in  more  of  its  rays.  The  third  coat  is 
called  the  reAuit  upon  which  are  painted  dbe 
images  of  all  visible  objects,  by  the  rays  of  Kg^il 
which  flow  from  them.  It  spreadis  like  nel-worii 
all  over  the  inside  of  the  cfaoruides,  And  is  *bc^> 
thing  more  than  a  fine  expaorioo  of  the  opUt 
nerve ;  by  which  nerve  the  impreesioos  of  visa* 
ble  objects  are  conveyed  to  the  brain. 

The  inside  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  within  dieaa 
tunics  or  coats,  is  filled  with  three  bumoors,  caBed 
the  aqueous,  the  crystalline,  and  the  vitreova. 
The  oqueoue  humour  lies  at  the  fore  part  of  ilia 
eye,  atKl  occupies  all  the  space  between  tbe  cry^- 
talline  and  the  prominent  cornea.  It  ban  the  saaaa 
specific  gravity  and  refractive  power  as  water,  aal 
seems  ciiiefly  of  use  to  prevent  the  crystalliaa 
from  being  easily  bruised  by  nibbing,  or  by  a  blow 
—and  peri^aps  it  serves  for  the  cry^allinebtrnKwa 
to  move  forward  in,  while  we  view  near  object^ 
and  backward  for  remoter  objects;  witboal 
which,  or  some  other  mechanism  efl*ectiiig  tli^ 
same  purpose,  we  eould  not,  according  to  the 
laws  of  optics,  perceive  objects  distinctly,  wasa 
placed  at  d  ifferent  d  istances.  Behind  the  mtfo^ 
ous  lies  the  ayelatline  humour,  which  is  sfaapvd 
like  a  double  convex  glass,  and  is  a  little  HMsa 
convex  on  the  back  than  on  the  ibre  part.  Thii 
humour  is  transparent  like  crystal,  is  nearly  of  the 
consistence  of  hard  jelly,  and  converges  the  raya 
which  pass  through  it,  from  visible  objects,  to  iia 
focus  at  the  bottom  or  back  part  of  the  eya. 
The  vUreoue  humour  lies  behind  the  crystalUae, 
and  fills  up  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  orb  of  the  eye, 
giving  it  a  globular  ahape.  It  is  nearly  of  the  ooa* 
sistence  of  the  white  of  an  egg,  and  very  traas- 
parent ;  its  fore  part  is  concave,  for  the  oTsCaW 
line  humour  to  lodge  in,  and  its  back  part  beii^ 
convex,  the  retina  is  spread  over  it.  It  aervM 
as  a  mediimi  to  keep  the  crystalline  humoor  and 
the  retina  at  due  distance.  From  what  has  bow 
been  stated,  it  is  obvious,  that  tbe  imagea  of 
external  objects  are  depicted  in  the  retina,  in  as 
inverted  position,  in  the  same  manner  as  tbe 
images  formed  by  a  common  convex  leas ;  but 
how  the  mind,  in  this  case,  perceives  objeda  ^. 
erect,  is  a  question,  about  which  tbe  learned  have 
divided  in  their  opinions.* 

*  An  Idea  of  tbe  relative  poeltiens  of  tbecaaitaBd 
humomre  described  above,  may  be  Obtained  bj  « 
simple  mspection  of  the  PUue,  Fif .  8.— Fir.  •,  r^ 
prMwntaa^Yvnitiiis  ofthebnnianeya».aa  aa^ 
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The  bait  of  the  eye,  u  aowdeecribed,  is  iitu- 
ited  in  a  bony  cayitjr,  called  iu  o^bit,  compoaed 
bj  the  junction  of  seven  different  bonee,  hol- 
lowed out  at  their  edgea.  This  cavity  is  in  all 
the  vacant  spacea  filled  with  a  loose  fat,  which 
serves  as  a  proper  medium  for  the  eye  to  rest  in, 
and  as  a  socket  in  which  it  may  move.  It  is 
•hehered  by  the  eyebrows,  which  are  provided 
with  hair,  to  prevent  the  descending  sweat'  of 
the  forehead  fi'om  running  down  into  it.  As  a 
Kill  fturther  protection  to  this  delicate  organ,  it 
is  furnished  with  the  eyelid,  which,  like  a  cuiw 
lain,  is  drawn  over  it  with  incooceivabie  swifts 
ness,  ibr  iu  security,  on  the  approach  of  danger. 
It  also  serves  to  wipe  it  from  superfluous 
mobture,  and  to  cover  it  during  sleep.  In  the 
upper  piut  of  its  orbit,  it  is  mmished  with  a 
gland,  to  supply  it  with  water  sufficient  to  wash 
off  dust,  and  to  keep  ita  outer  sur&ce  moist, 
without  which  the  cornea  woukl  be  less  trans- 
parent, and  the  rays  of  light  wouU  be  disturbed 
in  their  passage ;  and  the  superfluous  water  is 
conveyed  to  the  nose  through  a  perforation  in 
the  bone. 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  eye  to  move  in 
its  socket,  »w  mu9de»  are  provided.  These  are 
admirably  contrived  to  move  it  in  every  direction, 
•apwards  or  downwards,  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, 
cr  in  whatever  direction  the  occasion  may  re- 
quire ;  and  thus  we  are  spared  the  trouble  of 
taming  our  heads  continually  towards  the  objects 
we  wibb  to  inspect.  If  we  want  to  look  upward, 
ooeof  these  muscles  lifts  iq|>  the  orb  of  theeye;  tf 
we  woukl  cast  our  eyes  to  the  ground,  another 
Qusde  pulls  them  down.  A  third  muscle  moves 
the  globe  outwards  towards  the  temples,  and  a 
Ibur^  draws  it  towards  the  nose.  A  fifth,  which 
dides  within  a  cartilaginous  ring,  like  a  cord 
over  a  pulley,  and  is  fi&stened  to  the  globe  of  the 
eye  in  two  points,  makes  it  roll  about  at  pleasure. 
A  sixdi  lies  under  the  eye,  and  is  designed  to 
temper  and  restrain,  within  proper  bounds,  the 
action  of  the  rest,  to  keep  it  steadily  fixed  en 
the  object  it  behoUs,  and  to  prevent  those  frightftil 
contortions  which  otherwise  misbt  take  place. 
By  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other  mechanical 
contrivances,  all  acting  in  harmonious  combina- 
tion, the  eye,  as  a  natural  telescope  and  micro* 
aoope,i8  made  to  advance,  to  recede,  to  move  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  in  every  otherdirec- 
tkm ;  aiSd  to  view  near  and  distant  objects  with 
equal  distinctness ;  so  that  a  single  eye,  by  the 
variety  of  positions  it  may  assume,  perftMnms  the 
office  of  a  thousand.* 

The  utility  of  these  several  movements,  and 
the  pain  and  inconvenience  which  would  be  sd^ 
lared,  vrere  any  of  them  wanting,  can  scarcely  be 

■ears  lo  Its  natural  state,  and  eshltitts  the  relstiva 
poslttons  of  the  Cornea,  Iri»,  and  PupH 

*  FUes  snd  other  Insects,  whoso  eyes  are  lm« 
iBOveime,  have  several  thousands  of  disUnot  globes 
ineacheTB.   See npte pegs ai. 


ooooebed,  by  any  one  whose  eyes  have  alwaya 
remained  in  a  sound  state.  We  are  so  much  ao> 
custoooed  to  the  regular  exercise  of  our  visual  or^ 
gans,  that  we  seldom  reflect  on  the  numerous 
delicate  springs  which  must  be  set  in  action,  be- 
fora  the  ftmctions  of  vision  can,  with  ease,  bo 
peribrmed.  But  were  any  one  of  the  muscular 
organs,  now  described,  to  fail  in  its  ftmctions,  we 
shouki  soon  experience  so  many  inconveniences, 
as  wodd  throw  a  gloom  on  all  the  other  corolbrta 
of  life;  and  convince  us,  how  much  we  are- in* 
debted,  every  moment,  to  the  provident  care  and 
goodness  of  our  Beneficent  Creator,  for  thousands 
of  enjoyments  which  we  seldom  think  of^  snd  for 
whi^  we  are  never  sufficiently  grateful^* 
**  With  much  compassion,  as  well  as  astonish- 
ment at  the  goodness  of  our  loving  Creator,"  saya 
Dr.  Nieuwentyt,"  have  I  considered  the  sad  state 
of  a  certain  sentleman,  who,  as  to  the  rest,  was 
in  pretty  good  health,  but  only  wanted  the  use  of 
those  two  little  muscles  that  serve  to  lift  up  the 
eyelid,  and  so  had  almost  loat  the  use  of  his  sight 
-^^ing  forced,  as  long  as  this  defect  lasted,  to 
shove  up  his  eyelids  eveiy  moment,  with  hbowo 
hands.»^t 

How  admirable,  then,  is  the  formation  of  the 
eye,  and  how  grateful  ought  we  to  fed  at  the  con- 
sideration, that  we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  all  the 
transporting  pleasures  of  vision,  without  the  least 
perplexity  or  effort  on  our  part !  If  the  k>ss  of 
action  in  a  single  muscle  produces  so  many  dis- 
tressing sensations  and  efforts,  what  would  be  tlio 
oonsequeooe  if  all  the  muscles  of  the  eye  were 
wanting  or  deranged?  And  is  it  man  that  go- 
verns these  nice  and  intricate  movements?  oris 
it  Uie  eye  itself,  as  a  self-directing  machine,  thai 
thus  turns  around,  seasonably  and  significantly, 
towards  every  visible  object?  Man  knows 
neither  the  organs  of  vision,  nor  the  functiooa 
they  ought  to  peHbrm.  The  eye  is  only  an  un- 
conscious machine,  in  the  hands  of  a  Superior 
Intelligence,  as  a  watch,  or  a  ^team  engine,  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  mechanic  It  is  God  uone  who 
constantly  performs  its  movemenU,  according 
to  certain  laws,  which  he  has  submitted  to  our 
inclinations  and  desires  ;  '*  for  in  him  roe  live 
and  move/'  We  are  deeirove  to  see  certain 
objects  around  us :  this  is  all  the  share  we  have 
in  the  operations  of  our  eyes ;  and  without  per- 
l^exing  our  understanding,  without  the  least  care 
or  management,  in  regard  to  any  of  the  functions, 
we  can,  in  a  few  moments,  take  a  survey  of  the 
beauties  and  sublimities  of  an  extensive  land- 
scape, and  of  the  gkn-ies  of  the  vault  of  heaven. 
Thus,  the  Divine  Being  operates  not  only  in  this, 
but  in  a  thousand  different  ways,  in  the  various 
aeasss  snd  contrivances  which  belong  to  our  ani- 
mal system;  and  yet,  thoughtless  and  ungrate- 
ftil  man  often  inquires,  in  the  language  of  doubt 

t  IQainrentjrt'e  ReUgkrasPhUosplier.  voL  i,p.tt|. 
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•ad hentatkn,  '*  Wbera  isGod  nj  Makerr* 
He  it  IB  08,  and  around  us,  directing  every 
noveroent  in  our  animal  frame  to  act  in  barmooy 
with  the  ffurroonding  etementa,  and  to  minieter 
to  our  enjojmentt ;  and  it  is  only  when  Ma  ei- 
qoiaite  operatioaa  are  deranged  by  external  rio* 
loBoe,  that  we  feel  inconTeaience  or  pain. 

Such  are  only'  a  few  general  outlinea  of  the 
atraoture  of  the  eye:  for  no  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  numeroua  minute  Teina,  arteriea, 
nerrea,  lymphatios,  glanda,  and  many  other  pai^ 
tieulara  which  are  connected  with  thia  organ. 
But  all  thia  delioate  and  complicated  apparatua, 
in  the  atractore  of  the  ^e,  would  hare  boMi  of 
no  use  whatever  for  tiie  purpoae  of  viaioui  had 
Bot  a  distinct  substance  been  created  to  act  upon 
it,  exactly  adapted  to  its  nature  and  filnctiotta. 
In  order  that  the  eye  might  serve  as  die  medium 
of  our  perceptions  of  visible  objects,  Ughi  was 
Ibrmad,  and  made  to  travel  from  ita  aouroe  -at 
the  rate  of  196,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time. 
This  prodigious  velocity  of  light  is,  doubtless,  es- 
■ential  to  the  nature  of  vision ;  since  it  actually 
eaiats,  and  since  we  find  that  it  radiatea  with  the 
■ame  swiftness  from  the  most  distant  visible  atar, 
«s  from  the  sun  whidi  enlightens  our  system. 
To  abate  the  force  of  this  amaring  velocity, 
its  particlea  have  been  formed  a^pioat  infinitely 
small— «  circumstance  which  akme  prevents  thia 
delightful  visitant  from  becoming  the  moot  tre- 
mei^ons  and  destructive  element  in  nature.  Dr. 
Kieuwentyt  has  computed,  that,  in  one  second  of 
time,  there  flows  418,660,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000*  pnrticles  of 
light  out  of  a  burning  candle,  whidi  number  con- 
t&insat  least  6,897,242,000,000  times  the  number 
of  grains  of  sand  in  the  whole  earth,  auppostng 
every  cubic  inch  of  the  earth  to  contain  a  million 
of  grains.  It  has  been  justly  remaiied,  by  Mr. 
Ferguson  and  other  i(uthors,  that "  if  the  particles 
of  light  were  ao  large,  that  a  ntillion  of  them 
vrere  equal  in  bulk  to  an  ordinary  grain  of 
•and,  we  durst  no  more  open  our  eyes  to  the 
light,  than  suffer  sand  to  be  shot  point  blank 
against  them,  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon."  It 
may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  property  which 
all  bodies  possess,  of  reJUeting  light,  is  essen- 
tial to  the  purpose  of  vision,  without  which,  the 
splendid  and  variegated  scene  of  nature  wouU 
be  changed  into  a  dreadful  gloom ;  aikd  were  the 
rays  of  light  of  one  uniform  colour,  aikd  not  com- 
pounded of  various  hues,  one  object  could  not 
be  distinguished  fi-ora  another,  and  the  beauti- 
fiil  aspect  of  our  globe  would  instantly  disappear! 
^  Thus  we  see,  that  the  eye  is  adapted  to  light, 
•nd  light  to  the  eye;  and  in  thia  admirable 
adaptation  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  is  strikingly 
displayed.  For  light  has  no  effect  upon  the  ear, 
or  upon  any  other  organ  of  sensation  ;  so  as  to  ■ 
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prodnoe  a  perocnUon  of  visible  elgects  |  ••,  « 
the  other  hand,  the  undulalionB  of  the  air  have  ■• 
eiiect  upon  die  ere,  so  as  to  produce  the  sensa 
tkn  of  mmnd.  The  eye  did  not  produce  the 
light,  nor  did  the  Ugbt  form  the  eye ;  they  am 
perfectly  diatinct  from  each  other,  yet  ao  niealy 
•dapted  in  every  particular,  that  had  any  one 
quality  or  circumstance  been  wanting  in  eidnry 
ttie  functions  of  viskm  couU  not  hvft  been  p9- 
formed  in  the  manner  in  which  diey  now  openlfl^ 
which  strikingly  demonstratss,  that  one  and  ika 
same  Intelligent  Being,  poasesssd  of  n  wiadoM 
beyond  our  comprehension,  formed  the  cnrisw 
stracture  of  the  eye,  and  endued  the  rays  of  Uglhl 
with  those  properties  of  colour,  motion,  and  m^ 
noteneas,  which  are  calculated,  throng  the  ■•• 
dium  of  this  organ,  to  produce,  in  sentieat  ^^c^Vh 
the  ideas  of  visible  objects.  And,  svely,  he 
never  intended  that  soch  exquisite  skill  and  ooa» 
trivance  should  be  altogether  overk>oked  hj  ra- 
tional beings,  for  whoee  pleasure  and  cnfoyMeai 
•n  this  benevolent  care  is  exercised. 

Maimer  m  whick  viahn  U  perfurwud. 
Let  us  now  attend  a  Etde  to  die  mannar  is 
n^ic^  vision  is  performed,  by  the  medivaB  oC 
light  acting  on  the  organs  of  sight.  If  we  take 
•  common  eonvex  glu»>-a  reading  glass  fer  ei- 
ample-nand  hold  it  at  some  distance  from  • 
candle  or  a  window  sash,  placing  a  piece  of 
white  paper  behind  the  glass,  at  the  distance  ef 
its  focus,  the  image  of  the  candle  or  aash  w3  be 
painted  on  the  paper,  in  an  inverted  poeitioB. 
This  experiment  may  be  performed,  with  a  belter 
effect,  by  darkening  a  room,  and  placing  the  ooe- 
vex  glass  in  a  hole  cut  out  of  the  window  sfantter, 
when  the  rays  of  light  flowing  from  the  okriecli 
without,  and  passing  through  thegla8a,wiD  &nmm 
picture  of  theobjecU  opposite  the  window,  on  the 
white^peper,  adorned  with  the  moot  beantifrd  co- 
lours. In  a  manner  similar  to  this,  are  the  iaaagea 
of  external  objects  depicted  on  the  back  part 
of  the  inner  coat  or  membrane  of  the  eye.  The 
rays  of  light,  proceedinc  in  aH  directions,  from 
sorrounding  objects,  and  felling  on  the  eye,  are 
transmitted  through  the  pupil ;  and  being  refract- 
ed by  the  different  humours,  (partictdai^  by  the 
erysfofitns  humour,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  cos- 
vex  lens,)  they  converge  to  a  focus  on  the  ntime^ 
where  the  images  of  vidUe  objects  are  painted  m 
ui  inverted  position ;  and,  by  means  of  the  optic 
nerve,  these  images  are  conveyed  to  tl»  mind. 
The  following  figure  will  perhaps  nioredie- 
tinctly  ilhistrate  this  point.  Let  a,  6,  e,  «,  jr, 
represent  die  gk)be  of  the  eye,  and  A,  B,  C,  an 
object  at  a  certain  distance  frtxn  it.  Now,  it  is 
weD  known  that  every  point  of  a  visible  object 
esnds  out  rays  of  light  in  all  directiona  ;  nndt 
therefore,  a  certain  portion  of  the  raye  which 
flow  from  die  object  A  B  C,  will  fell  upon  the 
esmse,  between  e  andy,  and,  passing  dnough  the 
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•jMovs  humoar,  m,  n,  and  the  cryatalline  humour 
•,  p,  and  the  vitreoua  humour,  D,  E,  will  be  con- 
verged to  a  foGus  oo  the  retina,  and  paint  a  dia- 
linct  picture,  •  6  c,  of  the  object  A  B  C,  in  an 
inTeited  position.  The  rays  from  the  point  A 
of  the  object,  after  being  refracted  by  the  different ' 
humours,  will  be  brought  to  a  point  at  a ;  ihoee 
fiom  B  will  be  conrei^  at  6 ;  and  those  from 
C  at  c;  and,  of  course,  the  intermediate  rays 
between  A  B,  and  B  C,  will  be  formed  between 
m  6,  and  b  e,  and  the  object  will  become  visible 
by  means  of  its  image  or  representation  being 
painted  oo  the  retina,  in  all  the  colours  and  pro- 
portions which  belong  to  it.  If  we  take  a  bul- 
lock's eye,  and  cut  off  the  three  coats  from  the 
back  part,  and  put  a  piece  of  thin  white  paper 
over  that  part,  and  hold  the  eye  towards  the  win- 
dow or  any  bright  object,  we  shall  see  tfie  image 
of  the  object  depicted  upon  the  paper,  and  in  aa 
Burerted  position,  aa  stated  above. 

In  order  that  we  may  more  distinctly  perceive 
the  wonders  of  vision,  and  the  numerous  circum- 
stances on  which  it  depends,  let  us  suppose  our- 
■ehres  placed  on  an  eminence,  which  commands 
a  view  of  a  variegated  and  extensive  landscape. 
Let  us  suppose  ourselves  stationed  on  Arthur's 
■eat,  or  on  the  top  of  Salisbury  Crags,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Edinburgh.  Turning  our  face  to  the 
north-west,  the  city,  with  its  castles,  spires,. and 
statdy  edifices,  presents  itself  to  our  view.  Be- 
yond it,  on  the  north  and  west,  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, adorned  with  villas,  piMitations,  and  fertile 
fields,  stretches  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  till 
the  view  is  bounded  by  the  castle  of  Stirling,  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  thirty  miles.  On  the 
right  hand,  we  behold  the  port  of  Leith,  the  ship- 
|>ing  in  the  roads,  the  coast  of  File,  the  isles  of 
Inchkeith  and  of  May,  and  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
gradually  losing  itself  in  the  German  ocean.  If 
we  suppose  the  length  of  this  landscape  to  be 
forty  miles,  and  its  breadth  twenty-five,  it  will, 
of  course,  comprehend  an  area  of  a  thousand 


■qnare 

The  first  circumstance  which  strikes  the  mind, 
is  the  immmut  muUiimde  qfrmf  ofr^flecUdUgfU 
which  flow,  in  all  directions,  from  the  myriads 
of  objects  which  compose  Uie  surrounding  scene. 
In  onler  to  form  a  rude  idea  of  this  ii&ity  of 
radiations,  I  fix  my  attention  on  a  single  object— 
I  direct  my  eye  to  Nelson's  monument,  o  the 
CaltoahiQ.  From  the  parapet  at  the  top,  a  thou- 
Mod  differsotpoinlf  tend  forth  a  thouMod  4iff«r- 


ent  cones  of  rays,  which,  entering  \ny  eye,  ren* 
der  the  different  parts  of  it  distinctly  visible,  be- 
sides myriads  of  rays  from  the  same  points, 
which  flow  in  every  other  direction  through  tbo 
open  spaces  of  the  atmosphere  which  surround 
them.  How  many  thousands  of  millions,  then, 
of  different  radiations,  must  be  issuing  forth 
every  moment  fix>ro  the  whole  mass  of  the  monu- 
ment !  And  if  one  object  pours  forth  such  a  flood 
of  rays,  how  humeose  roust  be  the  number  of  im» 
diations  which  are  issuing  from  all  the  obgects 
which  compose  this  extensive  landscape  !  My^ 
riads  of  rays,  from  myriadsof  objects,  must  bo 
Grossing  each  other  in  an  infinity  of  directions, 
so  that  the  mind  is  confounded  at  the  apparent 
confusion  which  seems  to  exist  in  this  immensity 
of  radiations  ;  yet  ever}c  ray  passes  forward  in 
the  crowd,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  without 
being  blended  or  confused  with  any  other  ray,  pro- 
duces its  specific  effect  on  every  eye  that  b  open 
to  receive  it.  But  this  is  not  all :  these  mHlkn 
of  rays  which  flow  from  the  mhiutest  points  of 
tho  surrounding  scene,  before  theyxan  prodaco 
the  sensation  of  vision,  and  form  a  picture  of  the 
landscape  on  the  retina,  must  be  compressed  into 
a  space  little  more  than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  before  they  can  enter  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  ;  yet  they  all  pass  through  this  small  aperture 
without  the  least  confusion,  and  paint  tho  image* 
of  their  respective  objects  in  exactly  the  same 
order  in  which  these  objects  are  arranged.  An- 
other circumsttince  demands  attention.  The 
rays  which  proceed  from  the  objects  before  noe 
are  not  all  directed  to  the  spot  where  I  stand,  but 
are  diffused  throughout  every  point  of  the  sur- 
rounding space,  ready  to  produce  the  same  efi^, 
wherever  sentient  beings  are  present  to  receive 
them.  Were  the  whole  inhabitants  of  EdiiH 
burgh  placed  on  the  sloping  declivity  of  Arthur's 
seat,  and  along  the  top  of  Salisbury  Cr%gs,  and 
were  millious  of  other  spectators  suspended  in  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  similar  sensations  would 
be  produceid,  and  a  scene  similar  to  that  which 
I  now  behold,  would  be  depicted  in  every  eye. 
Amidst  the  infinity  of  cones  of  light,  crossing 
each  other  in  an  infinity  of  directions,  no  oonfu- 
sion  would  ensue,  but  every  spectator,  whose 
eyes  were  in  a  sound  state,  would  obtain  a  cor> 
rect  view  of  the  scene  before  him  ;  and  hence  it 
happens,  that,  whenever  I  shifl  my  position  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  other  streams  of  Bgkt 
enter  my  eysi  and  produce  the  saBMo^SMt.  Vl 
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■•  mom  %Umd  touwUier  circuBMUnce,  no  Un 
miminkAc  thao  the  precedinf ,  and  that  k,  tha 
dutmcl  impttmim  #hiGh  I  have  of  the  ihape, 
ooloor,  and  nM>tuNi,  of  the  nuiltiplicitj  of  objects 
I  and  BOW  coolemplating,  and  the  tmmll  tpaet 
wkhia  which  their  imagea  are  depicted  at  the 
bottom  of  my  eje.  Cotdd  a  painter,  after  a  long 
•eriea  of  ingenious  efforts,  delineate  the  extensive 
landscape  now  before  me,  on  a  piece  of  paper  not 
•zceeding  the  sixe  of  a  silver  sixpence,  so  that 
•very  obpci  might  be  distinctly  seen,  in  its  pro- 
per sbapeand  colour,  as  it  now  appears  when  I 
survey  the  scene  around  me,  he  would  be  inooao* 
parably  superior  to  all  the  masters  of  his  art  that 
trer  went  before  him.  This  effect,  which  &r 
transcends  the  utmost  efforts  of  human  genius, 
is  accomplished  in  a  moment,  in  millions  of  in- 
■tances,  by  the  hand  of  nature,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  **  the  finger  of  God/*  All  the  okjects  I  am  now 
■urveyingfOoaapreheading  an  extent  of  a  thousand 
square  miles,  are  accurately  delineated  in  the  bot- 
tom of  my  eye,  on  a  space  less  lAon  Aol/*  on  iwek 
in  diameter.  How  delicate,  then,  roust  be  the 
■trokes  of  that  Divine  pencil,  which  has  formed 
such  a  picture  1  I  turn  my  eyes  to  the  castla  of 
Edinburgh,  which  appeare  one  of  the  most  con- 
apicuous  objects  in  my  field  oC  view.  Supposing 
that  portion  of  it  whidi  strikes  my  eye  to  be  500 
foet  long,  and  90  in  height,  I  find,  by  calculation, 
that  it  occupies  only  tlM  six  hundred  thousandth 
part  of  the  whole  landscape,  and,  consequently, 
fills  in  my  eye  no  mora  than  the  twelve  hundred 
tboosandth  part  of  an  inch.  I  next  direct  my 
•ye  towards  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  perceive  a 
steamboat  sailing  between  dueeusferry  and  New- 
haven, — I  distinctly  trace  its  motion  for  the  space 
of  40  minutea,  at  the  end  of  which  it  readies  the 
chain  pier  at  Newbavmi,  having  passed  over  a 
m>ace  of  five  miles  in  length,  which  is  but  the 
eighth  part  of  the  itneot  extent  of  the  landscape 
in  that  direction  ;  and,  consequently,  occupies, 
in  the  picture  formed  on  my  retina,  a  lineal  space 
of  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  extent  And, 
If  the  boat  be  reckoned  about  88  feet  in  length, 
its  imi^  is  only  the  three  himdredth  part  of  this 
extent ;  ^qd  of  course,  fills  a  space  in  the  eye  of 
only  the  four  thousand  eight  hundredth  part  of  a 
Unial  inch,  Yet,  my  perception  of  the  motion 
of  the  vessel  ^ould  be  produced  only  by  a  corres- 
ponding motion  of  iu  image  in  my  eye  ;  that  is, 
by  the  tradual  motion  of  a  point  one  4,800th  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  over  a  apace  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  in  length.  How  incopoeiveably  fine 
ind  accurate,  then,  must  be  the  impression  of 
those  strokes  which  the  rays  of  light,  ftom  visible 
objects,  produce  on  the  retina  of  the  eye  !  The 
mind  ii  lost  in  wonder  when  it  attempts  to  trace 
■0  exquisite  and  admiraUoan  efiect. 

I  tsike  a  reflecting  teleaoope,  and,  througb  it, 
view  some  of  the  distant  parts  of  the  landscape. 
My  wonder  is  still  increased,  when  I  consider 
lh«  new  dlrsetke  into  which  the  r^ji  of  light  we 


bent— the  croaaings  and  recroariagi,  nd  relaO" 
tions,  and  reflectiona,  that  take  place  betweaa 
the  mirrore  and  the  lenses  of  the  iastlu^ea^ 
and  the  successive  images  that  are  fomed— is 
that,  instead  of  a  scene  of  confusion,  wUck, 
previous  to  experience,  might  have  been  expect* 
edfrom  the  numerous  additional  beadinif  snd  i»> 
tersections  of  the  rays— I  now  perceive  biSH 
dreds  of  objects,  with  the  most  perfect  distiod- 
ness,  which  were  before  invisible.  Raysof  lifht 
from  distant  and  minute  objects,  which  a  SKaMift 
before  made  no  sensible  impression  on  oiy  eye, 
being  collected  and  variously  modified  by  lbs 
telescope,  now  paint  a  vivid  refMreseatatioa  of 
their  objecu,  in  their  true  figures,  coloon,  ud 
positions. 

From  a  CMisideration  of  the  imnimersbis 
modifications  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  of  the 
immense  variety  of  effects  they  produce  in  every 
region  of  the  earth— I  am  led  to  investigate  wkd 
praportmi  ifftJu  9olar  light  faU»  vtpcn  ow  ^/oit, 
in  order  to  produce  so  diversified  a  scene  of  sab' 
limity  and  beauty.  Supposing  the  8on*s  rajt  to 
be  chiefly  confined,  in  their  effects,  withki  tbs 
limits  of  the  planetary  system,  since  they  diverge 
in  every  direction,  they  must  fi|^a  cubicsl  spsee 
of  8,600,000,000  miles  in  diumeter ;  which,  csob> 
sequently,  will  contain  about  S4,COO,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000  cubical  miles;  totlat 
an  eye,  placed  in  any  point  of  this  vast. space, 
would  receive  a  distinct  impression  fiom  the 
solar  rays.  The  solidity  of  tbe  earth  is  shoot 
264,000,000,000  cubical  miles,  and,  therefore, 
it  receives  only  tbe  ^.qa.aoo.'ooo.^ort^  1*^  ^ 
tbe  light  which  filla  the  sphere  of  the  solsr  syf 
tem.  So  that  the  light  which  cheers  all  the  ia- 
habitanta  of  the  world,  and  unveils  such  a  variety 
of  beautiful  and  magnificent  objects,  is  aotkiog 
more  than  a  ringU  stream  of  celestial  radianos 
out  of  ninety  thousand  biUions  of  similar  streai* 
which  the  great  source  of  H^t  is  every  monwai 
difliising  throughout  the  surrounding  worUi* 
But  the  solar  rays  are  not  congned  within  tfas 
boimds  of  the  planetary  system';  their  influence 
extends,  in  every  direction,  as  far  as  the  neartit 
stare,  filling  acubical  space  at  least  40,000,000,- 
000,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  which  contaiss 
33, 600,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,- 
000,000.000,  or  thirty-three  thousand,  five  hua- 
dred  sextiUions  of  cubical  milea.  And,  were 
we  to  institute  comparisons  and  calculations, 
with  respect  to  tbe  possible  variety  of  effsctt 
they  might  produce  throughout  this  iromeass 
region,  whole  pages  might  be  filled  with  figures, 
cyphera,  and  computations.  We  might  compute 
how  many  globes  similar  to  the  card),  or  any  of 
the  larger  (rfanela,  might  be  contained  within 
diia  vast  apace,  allowing  a«veral  bondreds  of 
cubical  miles  of  empty  space  araond  each  gkbe 
t  bow  many  mjrriads  of  refiactions  and  reflsc- 
tioos  tfie  raya  of  light  vrould  suffer,  in  regard  to 
th«  peculiar  dgaets  oooMCtad  widi  vnrj  tm 
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<»r  ttiwe  globes — bovr  many  eje«  of  Mntient 
beingt  might  be  affected  by  the  direnitief  of 
eobur,  shiifei  and  motion,  which  would  thus  be 
produced— 4nd  what  a  rariety  ofahadei  of  light 
and  colour,  and  what  a  diversity  of  scenery, 
would  be  produced,  according  to  the  distances 
of  the  respective  gMies  from  the  central  lumi« 
nary.  After  what  we  have  just  now  stated,  how- 
ever, we  may  rest  satisfied  with  joining  in  the 
pious  exclamation  of  one  who  bad  just  finished 
a  devout  survey  of  the  structure  of  the  human 
frame:  ** Marvellous  are  thy  works,  and  that 
my  soul  knowe'ih  right  well.  How  precious  are 
thy  thoughts  unto  me,  O  God!"  (or,  as  the  words 
might  be  rendered,)  **  How  precious  are  thy 
wonderful  contrivances  concerning  me,  O  God! 
how  great  is  the  sum  of  them !  If  I  should  count 
them,  they  are  nK>re  in  number  than  the  sand.** 
In  what  direction  soever  I  turn  mine  eyes,  what^ 
ever  portion  of  thy  works  I  investigate,  "lam 
ttUl  with  thee.''*  Thine  infinity  and  unsearch- 
able wisdom  are  impressed  on  every  object,  so 
that  I  feel  myself  every  moment  endompassec^ 
by  thine  immensity,  and  am  irresistibly  led  to 
wonder  and  adore. 

I  shall  now  Andude  these  reflections  on  vi- 
sion, with  two  or  three  additional  remarks.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
eye  has  the  power  of  adapting  itsdf  to  objects 
placed  at  different  distances.  By  means  of  some 
delicate  pieces  of  mechanism,  not  hitherto  sati*- 
faciorily  explained,  it  can  perceive,  with  dis- 
tinctness, a  large  object,  at  the  distance  of  six 
miles,  and  the  next  momMit  it  can  adjust  itself 
to  the  distinct  perception  of  an  object  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  inches ;  so  that  it  acts  the  part  both 
of  a  telescope  and  a  microscope,  and  can  be  in- 
stantaneously adjusted  to  perform  either  as  the 
one  instrument  or  as  the  other.  This  necessarily 
supposes  a  corresponding  alteration  in  the  slate 
of  the  organ,  every  time  we  lift  our  eye  ttom  a 
near,  to  look  at  a  distant  object.  Either  the  cor- 
nea is  somewhat  flattened,  or  the  crystalline 
humour  is  pushed  backwards,  or  bodi  these 
changes,  in  combination  with  others^  may  con- 
eur  in  causing  the  nyn  fi>om  distant  objects  to 
onite  exactly  on  the  retina,  without  which  distinct 
▼ision  cannot  be  produced.  This  contrivance,  in 
whatever  kind  of  mechanism  it  may  consist,  is 
one  whieh  art  wouM  vainly  attempt  to  imitato. 
We  can  see  oligects  that  are  near  us,  with  a  mi- 
croscope, and  those  that  are  distant,  with  a  tele- 
aeope ;  but  we  wouU  in  vain  attempt  to  see  dta- 
tant  otjecto  with  the  former,  or  thoae  that  are 
only  a  few  inches  from  us  with  the  latter,  witb- 
oot  a  variety  of  changes  being  made  in  the  aper^ 
tnres  and  positions  dT  the  glasses  bekmging  to 
the  respective  instnuMats.  In  this  respect,  there- 
Ibre,  as  well  as  in  every  other,  the  eye  is  an 
#pciealinatranient,  ineoiBpaffably  superior  to  as  j 
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instrument  or  imitation  that  ait  can  produce ;  and, 
were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  property  now  de- 
scribed, it  wouU  be  almost  unfit  for  the  purpose 
of  vision,  notwithstanding  all  the  other  delicate 
contrivances  which  enter  mto  its  construction.  If 
it  were  adjusted  only  for  me  distinct  perception 
of  distant  objects,  every  object  within  the  limits 
of  an  ordinary  apartment  would  appear  a  mass  oT 
confusion ;  and  were  it  adjusted  solely  fi>r  viewing 
objects  within  the  limits  of  a  few  feet  or  inches, 
the  glories  of  the  heavens,  and  the  beaut  ifiil  land^ 
scape  of  the  earth,  would  be  veiled  firom  our  sight 
as  if  they  were  enveloped  in  a  mist. 

Another  circumstance  worthy  of  attention,  is, 
the  power  which  the  pupil  of  the  eye  possesses 
of  contracting  or  enlarging  the  aperture  or  b^ 
through  which  the  light  is  admitted.  When  the 
light  IS  too  weak,  the  pupil  is  enlarged ;  when  it 
is  too  strong,  it  is  again  contracted.  Accord  ingly, 
we  find,  that  when  we  ent«r  a  darksome  apart- 
ment, though,  at  first,  nothing  can  be  accurately 
distinguished,  yet,  in  the  course  c€  a  minute  or 
two,  when  the  pupil  has  had  time  to  dilate,  wo 
can  perceive  most  objects  with  considerable 
distinctness.  And,  on  the  other  hsndi  when  we 
pass  from  a  dark  room  to  an  apartment  lighted 
np  with  a  number  of  lustres,  we  feel  uneasy  at 
the  sudden  glare,  till  the  pupil  has  contracted 
itself,  and  excluded  a  portion  of  the  superfluous 
rays.  Were  it  not  for  this  property,  we  shouki  for 
the  most  part  either  be  surrounded  with  a  disagvee* 
able  gloom  or  oppressed  with  an  excessive  splen- 
dour. It  is  for  this  reason,  that  we  are  unaUe  lo 
look  upon  the  sun  without  being  daxzled,  and  are 
under  the  necessity  of  closing  the  eyelids,  or  of 
turning  away  the  head,  when  a  strong  light  sud- 
denly succeeds  to  daikness. 

Again,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  how 
WBiety  the  Author  of  nature  has  fixed  the  dis- 
tance at  which  we  ordinarily  see  near  objects  most 
distinctly.  This  distance  is  generally  firon  five 
to  eight  .inches  from  the  eye.  .But  had  the  eye 
been  formed  for  distinct  vision  at  the  distance  of 
only  one  indi,  Uie  object  wouki  have  obstructed 
the  light,  and  room  wouU  have  been  wanting  for 
the  fwrformance  of  many  necessary  operations, 
whidi  require  the  hand  to  intervene  between  tha 
eye  and  the  object.  And  had  the  limits  of  dis- 
tinct vision  for  near  objects  been  beyond  two  or 
three  feet,  suflicient  light  would  not  have  been 
afforded  fbr  the  inspection  of  minute  otgects,  and 
we  couk)  neither  have  written  a  letter,  nor  have 
reada  book,  with  the  same  convenience  and  eaae 
we  are  now  enabled  to  do.  * 

From  the  preceding  descriptions  and  remarks, 
it  win  evidently  appear,  with  what  admirable  skill 
the  different  parU  of  the  organs  of  vision  are  ooih 
stmcted,  and  how  nicely  they  are  adapted  to  the 
several  ends  they  were  intended  to  subserve. 
Wera  any  one  of  these  parto  wanting,  or  obstraet> 
ed  in  its  fiMietioDs,  vision  wouU-either  be  ias- 
paded,  or  rsndered  painfiil  and  diftremaf,  or 
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oomplotely  <leetro7«d.    ITanj  of  the  kmmouncf 
ifae  eye  were  wanting— if  ihej  were  leM  tranepa- 
feat   .if  they  were  of  a  different  refractive  power 
«-or  if  they  were  of  a  greater  or  less  oonyezity 
than  they  now  are,  however  minute  the  altera- 
tion might  be,  vision  would  inevitably  be  'ob- 
■hK&ed,  and  every  object  would  appear  confused 
and  indistinct.  If  the  retina,  on  which  the  im- 
ages of  objects  are  painted,  were  flat,  instead  of 
being  concave,  while  ofc^ts  in  the  middle  of  the 
view  appeared  distinct,  every  dnecl  towards  the 
aides  would  appear  dim  and  conAised.  If  the  corw 
um  were  asopaque  as  the  sderotica,  to  whidi  it  is 
joined,  or  if  the  retina  were  not  oonne6ted  with 
tha  optic  nerve,  no  visible  object  coukf  possibly 
be  perceived.   If  one  of  the  six  muscles  of  the 
eye  were  wanting,  or  impeded  in  its  functions, 
we  could  not  turn  it  to  the  right ;  if  a  second 
were  deficient,  we  could  not  turn  it  to  the  left ;  , 
if  a  third,  we  could  not  lift  it  upwards ;  if  a  fourth, 
we  could  not  move  it  downwards ;  and  if  it  were 
deprived  of  the  other  two  muscles,  it  would  be 
•pt  to  roll  about  in  frightful  contortions.    If  the 
ayes  were  placed  in  any  other  part  of  the  body 
than  the  hMd— if  they  were  mudi  more  promi- 
nent than  they  now  are^ — if  they  were  not  sur- 
rounded by  the  bony  socket  in  which  they  are 
lodged— and  if  they  were  not.  frequently  covered 
by  3ie  eyelid — thc^  would  be  exposed  to  a  thou- 
mnd  accidents  from  which  they  are  now  protected. 
If  they  wanted  moisture,  and  tf  they  were  not  fro- 
quendy  wiped  by  the  eyelids,  they  would  be- 
come less  transparent,  aind  more  liable  to  be  in- 
flamed ;  and  if  they  were  not  sheltered  by  the 
eyebrows,  the  sweat  and  mouture  of  the  fore- 
head would  frequently  annoy  them.  Were  the 
light  which  acta  upon  them  devoid  of  colour — were 
it  not  reflected  from  objects  in  every  direction—^ 
were  its  moticm  less  swifl,  or  its  particles  much 
larger  than  tliey  now  are— in  short,  were  any 
one  circumstance  connected  with  the  structure 
of  this  organ,  and  with  the  modification  of  the 
rays oC light,  materially  different  fixmi  its  present 
arrangement,  we  dKHikl  either  be  subjected  to  the 
hourly  recurrence  of  a  thousand  painful  sensa- 
tions, or  be  altogether  deprived  of  the  entertain- 
ments of  vision. 

How  admirable  an  organ,  then,  is  the  eye,  and 
how  nicely  adapted  to  unveil  to  our  view  the 
glories  of  the  universe !  Without  the  application 
of  any  skill  or  laborious  efforts,  on  our  part,  it 
turns  hi  every  direction,  transports  us  to  every 
surrounding  objecl,  depicts  the  nicest  shades  and 
colours  on  its  delicate  membranes,  and 

*  Takes  In.  at  once,  the  landseape  o(  the  world, 
AtatmaU  intet^  whith  a  grtOn  ndffu  cUm, 
▲nd  half  creates  the  wond'rous  world  we  see." 

—How  strikingly  does  it  display,  in  every  part 
of  Its  structure  and  adaptations,  the  maiits  of 
benevolent  design,  and  of  Infinite  IntalligeQce ! 
Howvfw  oommoii  it  it  to  open  our  eyeS|  and  to 


behoU,  in  an  instant,  the  beaotlM  of  an  f 
landscape,  and  however  little  we  may  be  ac* 
customed  to  admire  this  wooderfiil  effect, — tbsrs 
is  not  a  doctrine  in  ReKgioa,  nor  a  fact  reoonW 
in  Revelation,  more  myMerioos  and  inoonpre- 
hensible.  An  excellent  Freadi  writer  has  wcF 
observed — "  The  sight  of  a  tree  and  of  the  so^ 
which  God  shows  me,  is  as  real  and  as  iam^ 
diate  a  revelation  as  that  which  led  Moses  ti^ 
wards  the  burning  bush.  The  only  differencs 
between  both  these  actions  of  God  on  Moses  and 
me,  is,,  that  the  first  is  out  of  the  common  ordsr  ^ 
and  econoniy;  whereas  the  other  is  occasioned 
by  the  sequefand  connexion  of  those  laws  which 
God  has  established  for  the  regulation  both  of 
man  and  nature.** 

If,  then,  the  eye  of  man  (who  is  a  depraved 
inhabitant  of  a  woHd  lying  partly  in  ruins)  is  ■■ 
.  organ  so  admirably  fitted  fer  extending  our  pra^ 
pects  of  the  visiUe  creation  ■  we  may  reason* 
ably  conclude,  that  organized  beings,  of  superior 
intelligence  and  moral  puiity,  poesess  the  sense 
of  vision  in  a  much  greater  degree  of  peifectioa 
than  man,  in  his  present  state  of  degradation^ 
and  that  they  may  be  enabled,  by  their  natunl 
organs,  to  penetrate  into  regions  W  the  nnivefse 
&r  beyond  what  man,  by  the  aid  of  artificial 
helps,  will  ever  be  able  to  descry.  It  may  not 
be  altogether  extravagant,  nor  even  beyond  the 
reality  of  existing  facts,  to  suppose,  that  then 
are  intelligences  in  the  regions  of  Jupiter  or  Sa> 
turn,  whose  visual  organs  are  in  so  perfect  a 
state,  that  they  can  descry  the  naoontains  of  ov 
moon,  and  the  continents,  islands,  and  oeeana 
which  diveiaify  our  globe,  and  nra  able  to  d^ 
lineate  a  map  of  its  surface,  to  mark  the  period 
of  its  diurnal  rotation,  and  even  to  distinguirfl 
its  cities,  rivers,  and  volcanoea.  It  is  qmie 
evident,  that  it  must  be  equally  oaty  lo  Divine 
Wisdom  and  Onmipotenoe,  to  form  organs  widi 
powers  of  visi<Mi  fiu"  surpassing  what  I  hsre  now 
supposed,  as  toform  an  organ  in  which  the  nag* 
nificent  scene  of  heaven  and  eart£  is  depicted, 
in  a  moment  ,vidthin  the  compass  of  half  an  iodi* 
There  are  animals  whose  imnge  of  vision  is  cir> 
cumscribed  within  the  limits  of  a  few  feet  or 
inches ;  and,  had  we  never  perceived  objects 
through  an  organ  in  the  same  state  of  perfe^ 
tion  as  that  with  which  we  are  furnished,  we 
could  have  formed  as  little  Qpnception  of  the 
sublimity  and  extern  of  our  present  range  of 
sight,  as  we  can  now  do  of  those  powers  of 
vision,  which  woukl  enable  us  to  deacry  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  worids.  The  invention  of 
the  telescope  show»,  that  the  penetrating  power 
of  the  eye  may  be  indefinitely  increased  ;  sod  . 
since  die  art  of  man  can  extend  the  lunits  of  natu- 
ral vision,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that,  in  the  hand 


imagioation  can  Bst  no  bounda.  And,  therefbiti 
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ll  b  not  aurawoubte  to  bdkta,  that,  in  the 
future  world,  thii  will  be  one  pn^ity,  ainoag 
«lhera,  of  the  retwrreetum-body,  that  it  will  be 
furnished  with  organs  of  rision  far  superior  to 
the  preeent,  in  order  to  qualify  its  iDtelligeotiD-' 
habitant  (or  taking  an  ample  survey  of  the  '*riches 
mad  glory"  of  the  empire  of  God. 

I  have  dwelt  somewhat  particularly  on  the 
fiffictions  of  the  eye,  in  order  to  show,  that  it  is 
only  when  we  take  a  minute  inspection  of  the  ope- 
rations of  the  Creator,  that  his  Infinite  Wisdom 
and  Intelligence  are  most  distinctly  perceived. 
The  greater  part  of  Christians  will  readily  admit 
that  the  WisdomT  of  Ood  is  manifested  in  every 
object,  but  few  of  them  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
in  what  particular  contnvanee$  and  adt^tadon$ 
this  wiedom  is  displayed ;  and,  therefore,  rest 
satisfied  with  vague  and  general  views,  which 
seldoro  produce  any  deep  impression  on  the  mind. 
**  The  works  of  the  Lord,"  which  are  "  great^ 
and  admirable, "  mutt  be  eoughi  out  by  all  those 
who  have  pleasure  therein ;"  and  Um  more  mi- 
DUtely  they  are  inspected,  the  more  exquisite  and 
admirable  do  all  his  arrangements  appear. 

Were  we  to  enter  into  an  investigation  of  the 
visual  organe  of  Ike  lower  ommob,  and  to  con- 
sider the  numerous  varieties  which  occur  in 
their  structure,  position,  and  movements,  and 
how  nicely  the  peculiar  organization  of  the  ey^ 
is  adapted  to  the  general  structure  of  the  animal, 
and  to  its  various  necessities  and  modes  of  ex- 
istence— the  operation  of  the  same  inscrutable 
Wisdom  and  Intelligence  wouM  meet  our  eye  at 
every  step,  i^trds,  for  example,  which  procure 
their  food  by  their  beak,  have  the  power  of  seeing 
^Hstinctly  at  a  very  small  distance  ;  and,  as  their 
rapid  motion  through  the  air  renders  it  nece^ 
sary  that  they  should  descry  objects  at  a  con- 
siderable distanoe,  they  have  two  peculiar  me> 
chanical  contrivances,connected  with  their  organs 
of  vision,  for  producing  both  these  effects.  One 
of  these  contrivances  consists  in  a  flexible  rim 
formed  of  bone,  which  surrounds  the  broadest 
part  of  the  eye,  and  by  occasionally  pressing  upon 
its  orb,  shortens  its  focal  distanoe,  and  thus 
enables  it  to  inspect  very  near  objects.  The 
other  coosbts  of  a  peculiar  muscle,  which  draws 
back,  as  oocasion  requires,  the  crystalline  humour, 
by  which  means  it  can  talw  a  distinct  view  of  a 
<tistant  landscape ;  and  can  pass  from  the  sight 
of  a  very  near,  to  the  sight  of  a  dbtant  obfoct, 
with  rapidity  and  ease.  Inyfslbs,  which  live  in  a 
medium  of  a  difforeot  refi-active  power  fimn  that 
of  air,  the  crystalline  humour  has  a  greater  degree 
of  convexity,  and  more  nearly^sipproaches  to  a 
globular  form  than  that  of  land  animab— which 
conformation  is  essentially  requisite  to  distinctness 
of  vision  in  the  watery  elemenl.  A  fish  of  course 
^eaooot  see  distinctly  in  air,  nor  a  quadruped 
under  watar  ;  and  every  person  who  has  dived 
IBlo  the  water  vi^  his  eyes  open,  knows,  that 

'  t 


though  he  may  perceive  the  general  forms  and 
colours  of  objects,  his  vbion  is  obscure  and  in- 
distinct. In  karee  and  rahbite  the  eyes  are  very 
convex  and  prominent,  so  that  they  can  see  near^ 
quite  round  them ;  wberea8,in  doge^  which  pursue 
these  animals,  the  visual  organs  are  placed  mora 
in  the  front  of  the  head,  to  k>ok  rather  before  than 
behind  them.  Some  animals,  as  cat*  and  owle* 
which  pursue  their  prey  in  the  dai^,  have  th4 
pupil  of  thoir  eye  so  formed  as  to  be  capable  ci 
great  expansion,  so  that  a  few  rays  of  light  may 
make  a  lively  impression  on  their  retina ;  while 
the  eaglOf  which  is  able  to  look  directly  at  the  sun, 
has  iui  pupil  capable  of  being  contracted  almost 
to  a  pomt.  Insects,  such  as  the  beetle,  the  Jfyf 
and  the  butterjly,  whose  oyea  are  incapable  cif 
motion,  have  several  thousands  of  small  transpa- 
rent globes  set  in  a  convex  hemisphere,  everyone 
of  which  b  capabb  of  forming  an  image  of  an  ol^ 
ject;  so  that  they  are  enabled  to  view  the  objects 
around  them  without  moving  their  heads .  But,  it 
wotUd  be  beyo«M]  the  limiu  of  my  plan  to  prose- 
cute thb  subject  any  farther ;  enough  has  already 
been  stated,  to  show,  that  the  eyes  of  men  and 
other  animals  are  master-pieces  of  art,  which  for 
transcend  the  human  understanding ;  and  that 
they  demonstrate  the  consummate  wimjom  of  Him 
who  planned  and  constructed  the  organical  ftmc- 
tions  of  the  various  tribes  of  animated  existence. 

I  shall  now  conclude  thb  branch  of  my  subject,  ^ 
by  presenting  an  instance  or  two  of  the  mecAa- 
nitm  of  the  bones,  and  the  movements  it  b  filled 
to  produce. 

The  bone*  of  the  human  franke  are  artieulated^ 
or  connected  together,  in  different  ways,  but 
most  frequently  in  the  fblbwing  manner.  Either, 
1.  a  bone  with  a  round  head  b  articubled  with 
a  cavity,  and  plays  in  it  as  a  ball  in  a  socket; 
or,  2.  they  are  connected  together  by  a  hinge- 
like articubtion,  which  enables  a  bone  to  move 
up  or  down,  backwards  or  forwards,  like  a  door 
upon  its  hinges.  An  idea  of  these  two  motions, 
aiid  the  purposes  they  serve,  may  be  obtained, 
by  considering  the  construction  of  the  pedestal  of 
a  telescope,  snd  the  joints  on  which  it  moves. 
One  of  the  joints  b  of  the  nature  of  a  hinge,  by 
which  a  vertical  motion,  or  a  motion  upwards 
and  downwards  b  produced.  A  horizontal 
motion,  or  a  motion  towards  the  right  hand  or 
the  left,  b  produced  by  a  pivot  moving  in  a  socket ; 
so  that,  by  these  two  motions,  the  telescope  can 
be  made  to  point  in  any  direction.  Such  b  the 
nature  of  the  articulations  of  the  bones,  and  the 
movements  they  produce  ;  and  wherever  one  os 
other  of  these  motions,  or  both  of  them  combined, 
are  requisite  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  individual,  such  a  power  of  motion  is  iroi- 
formly  found  to  exist.  If  the  movement  of  a  joint 
in  every  direetioo  wouki,  in  any  parlicuUr  case, 
be  found  iaoonvenient,  the  hinge>like  anicubiion 
b  fixed  upon  i  but  if  a  BiotioB  in  eveiy  diractioD  b 
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rtquked  ISr  Um  oonveniMit  me  oTparticuUr  imid- 
bera,  and  fi>r  the  ▼ariety  of  eTolutiont  which  a  teo- 
tieat  beinf  may  hare  occasioo  to  make,  the  ball  and 
■ocket  articulatioo  it  combined  with  the  Ibrmer. 
For  example,  let  any  person,  tor  a  moment, 
eoosider  the  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  compare 
than  with  the  joint  at  his  torisf,  where  the  hand 
is  connected  with  the  fore  arm.  If  he  hold  the 
back  of  his  hand  upwards,  he  will  find  that  he 
can  move  his  fingers  upwards,  or  downwards ; 
but  he  cannot  turn  them  to  the  right  hand,  or  to 
the  left,  so  as  to  make  them  describe  a  circular 
motioo.  He  will  also  find  that  his  wrist  is  caf 
pable  of  a  similar  movement,  so  that  the  hand 
nay  be  bent  in  a  vertical  direction.  But,  in 
addition  to  this  motion,  it  is  alao  capable  of 
being  turned  in  a  horizontal  direction,  or  from 
one  side  to  another.  In  the  former  case,  we  have 
«B  example  of  the  hinge  articulation ;  in  the 
latter,  it  is  combined  with  an  articulation  which 
produces  nearly  the  same  effect  as  a  pivot  movr 
mg  in  a  socket  Now,  had  the  joints  of  the 
fui^ert  been  capable  of  the  same  motions  as  the 
wrist,  the  hand  wonM  have  lost  its  firmnesa,  and 
been  incapable  of  performing  a  variety  of  mecha- 
nical operations  which  require  objects  to  be  heU 
with  asteady  grasp.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
joint  of  the  wrist  had  been  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  joints  of  the  fingers,  and  confined 
to  a  vertical  motion,  the  hand  wotUd  have  been 
incapable  of  one  out  of  a  Hundred  varied  move- 
ments, whidi  it  can  now  perform  with  the 
greatest  ease.  In  this  case,  we  couU  not  have 
bored  a  hole  with  a  gimblet,  cut  down  com  with 
a  sickle,  digged  the  earth  with  a  spade-,  Sewed 
clothes  with  a  needle,  tossed  up  a  ball,  or  turned 
up  the  palm  of  the  hand,  for  any  of  the  usefiil 
purposes  for  which  tliat  motion  was  ordained. 
In  short,  without  the  rotatory  motion  of  the 
wrist,  the  greater  part  of  the  operations  connected 
with  gardening,  agriculture,  cookery,  washing, 
spinning,  weaving,  painting,  carving,  engraving, 
buiUing,  and  other  mechanical  arts,  could  not  be 
performed ;  and  such  of  them  as  could  be  effected, 
woukl  be  accomplished  only  with  the  greatest 
inconvenience  and  labour.  Any  person  may  con- 
rince  himself  of  this,  by  holding  his  hand  in  a 
horizontal  position,  pnA  preventing  hia  wrist 
joint  from  turning  round,  and  then  by  trying  ynhut 
operations  he  can  easily  perform  without  the 
rotatory  motion  ;  and  he  will  soon  perceive  with 
what  exquisite  skill  the  numerous  movements 
of  our  animal  frames  have  been  contrived  by 
the  great  Author  of  our  existence.  In  each  hand 
there  are  27  bones,  all  of  which  are  essential  to 
the  different  motions  we  wish  to  perform.  Every 
finger  is  composed  of  three  bonea,  connected 
together  by  articulations,  rousdes,  and  ligamentc^ 
If,  instead  of  three,  each  finger  were  composed 
of  only  one  bone,  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  gtasp  a  tingfe  object. 


The  aaaae  uiminMm  coMhifw  ly  Uy» 

ceived  in  the  movemeBts  of  which  lbs  Aastf  ii 
susceptible.  It  waa  retfiiatie,  in  or^  to  m 
convenience  and  comfort,  that  we  sboold  be  on* 
bled  to  move  our  bead  backwardsor  fciiwai^ 
to  look  up  towards  the  keavena,  or  dommwdi 
to  the  ground.  It  waa  also  eiipedient,  tkatk 
ahoukl  have  a  power  of  turning  to  the  right,  or  to 
the  left,  soas  to  take  in  a  coosiderable  portios 
of  a  circle,  wihout  being  under  theneoeaitTflf 
turning  round  the  whole  body.  Accordiaely  «e 
find,  that  both  these  motions  are  provided  ibr,B 
the  manner  in  which  the  head  is  connected  widi 
the  vertebra.  The  head  itista  upon  the  upptfOMt 
of  these  bones,  to  which  it  is'oonnected  by  akiagi 
joint,  similar  to  those  in  the  fingers,  whicbafioei 
it  to  move  back  wards  and  forwards ;  andfby  BMSM 
of  a  round,  kngiah  process,  or  projeetioD,  wtoi 
moves  in  a  ao^t,  it  is  enabled  tomoveboiisoa' 
taUy,  as  upon  an  axia.  Had  the  first  wtka 
been  wanting,  we  oouM  not  have  looked  opto  tbi 
xenith,  without  laying  flat  on  our  back ;  aer  eosU 
we  have  looked  to  the  ground,  withoot  ^hat% 
our  bodiea  in  a  prone  position,  and,  ia  waA  i 
case,  we  coukl  never  have  seen  our  own  feet,  a^ 
less  when  they  were  bent  coosidembly  fcfww. 
Had  the  second  motion  been  wanting,  ^.^ 
havelookodt 
before  us, 

the  whole  t     ^,  „    . 

But  in  the  construction  of  our  corporeal  "tJJJJ^ 
every  thing  is  so  arrange*  and  adapted  to  tirtWJ 
as  at  once  to  contribute  to  ease,  and  facility  o< 
motion,  in  all  the  varied  operations  and  w*^ 
ments  we  have  occasion  to  perform  ;  •*»■ 
circumstance  forcibly  demonstrates  both  thel*| 
nevotent  intentions,  and  the  admirable  wi«wj 
of  Him  "  whose  hands  have  made  and  &i|jMae| 
us,"  and  who  "  breathed  into  oar  nostrib  tl» 
breath  of  life." 

The  abbve  are  only  tws  or  three  ^\^* 
hindred  of  similar  instances,  which  "•g^^ 
produced  to  show  the  benevolent  care  ^"^T 
been  exercised  in  arranging  and  •'^'^jjjj*} 
th4  system  of  bones,  of  which  the  P"1^*'**^ 
the  human  (nvae  is  composed.  Wore  nt  te «w 
into  an  investigation  of  the  actions  ■'"^  TV! 
the  various  muscles,  the  vronderful  systeB  of  ^ 
and  arteries,  the  action  of  the  heart,  •*<'JJr* 
and  bowels  ;  the  process  of  respiratioOi  aaj"" 
sensible  perspiration,  and  the  system  of  i»«^ 
glands,  lymphatics,  and  lacteals— a  tho««and» 
stances  of  Divine  wisdom  and  benefic«»»  **" 
crowd  upon  our  view,  which  could  not  &il  to  «f| 
cite  the  pious  and  contemplative  mind  ^J^  » 
the  devotions  of  the  «  sweet  singer  of  I«^ 
"  I  wiU  praise  thee  ;  for  I  «» <«*^"^  ■*iSi 
derfiilly  made ;  marvellous  are  thy  ^'^"^^^'^^j^ 
my  soul  knowelh  right  weU."— But  as  I^^ 
to  present  only  a  few  ipectswn*  of  *•  V; ''^ 
of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  —- ««^  • 
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dMBMlOTiil  woiU,  IiliiaioQDcfaid«thiid«ptrt- 
■MBt  of  my  pubjoct  with  •  lingltt  reflection.* 

H»»foo&ah  and  vngrat^ful  i$  k  for  rational 
btmgo  to  ootrlook  the  wm  and  bem€VoUrU  arrange 
memta  iff  the  Creator ,  m  the  material  univerm  I 
How  many  tboosandt  of  hunMa  iMiogt  pats  their 
•zwtence  without  ooce  reflecting  on  the  numeroui 
eridenoee  of  Divine  Wiodom  and  Beoeficeoca, 
which  appov  aroond  them,  or  feeling  the  leaet 
gpark  of  gratitude  for  their  preservation  and  ooiih 
ftrii,  to  that  Being  *<  in  whoee  hand  their  breath 
ia,  and  whoee  are  ail  their  waja  !**  Tea,  bow 
nany  are  there  who  consider  themselres  as  stand* 
ingbigh  in  the  ranks  of  the  Christian  profession, 
who  aflfect  to  look  down,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  contempt,  on  the  study  of  the  material  works 
of  Gkxl,as  if  it  were  toogroM  asatyect  for  their 
fpiritual  attainmenu !  They  proftes  to  trace  the 
wisdom  of  God  in  the  Scripteres,  and  to  feel  gra^ 
titude  for  his  pardoning  mercy ;  but  they  seldom 
feel  that  gratitode  which  they  ougbt  to  do  for  those 
admirable  arrangements  in  their  own  bodies,  and 
the  elements  around  them,  by  which  their  lives 
•re  preserved,  and  their  happiness  promoted ; 
and  even  seem  to  insinuate,  that  they  haveUttle 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  contrivances  of  the  Ood 
of  Nature.  They  leave  it  to  the  genius  of  iafldel 
pbikMophera  to  trace  the  articulations  of  the 
bones,  the  branchings  of  the  Toins  and  arteries, 
the  properties  of  light,  and  the  composition  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  they  profess  to  feast  their 
minds  on  more  sublime  and  spiritual  entertahi- 
ments.  But,  aurely,  such  astonishing  displays 
af  the  wisdom  and  benignity  of  the  Most  Hi^ 
•8  creation  eihibits,  were  never  intended  to  be 
treated  by  his  intelligent  oOspring  with  apathy 
or  indifierenoe  ;  and  to  do  so,  muM  indicate  a 
«Mrtaio  degree  of  ingretitude  towards  Him  whose 
incessant  energy  sustains  the  whole  assemblage^ 
of  sentient  and  intelligent  beings,  and  who  dis- 
plays hioMelf,  in  theb*  construction  and  presei^ 
▼ation,  tobe  *<  wonderfiil  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
ia  working.'*  ShaQ  we  imagine,  that,  because 
God  stands  in  the  gracious  relation  of  our  Re- 
deemer, he  has  ceased  to  stand  m  the  relation  of 
our  Creator  and  Preserver  ?  Or  shall  we  con- 
aider  those  subjects  as  unworthy  of  our  attention, 
which  are  the  theme  of  the  praises  of  the  hea- 
venly host  ?  Rev.  ir.  11.  Can  we  suppose 
that  the  Almighty  displayed  his  infinite  wisdom 
In  the  curious  organization  of  the  human  eye, 
that  man— the  only  being  in  this  worid  who  is 
ewlowed  with  feoultieo  capable  of  appreciating 

*  Those  who  wish  to  prosecute  this  suhiect^par- 
tkuhirly  that  part  of  It  which  relates  to  the  con- 
trtvanees  of  DlTfne  Wisdom,  which  appear  In  the 
animal  system,  wlU  Hod  ample  fratiflcatlon  In  Nleu- 
wentjt's  "  ReligtouB  Philosopher,'*  VoL  I,  and  Dr. 
Paleys  "Natural  Theoloey.*'  A  variety  of  usefttl 
remarks  on  this  sul^ect  will  also  he  floand  In  Ray's 
**  Wisdom  of  God  In  the  Crsation,"  DeTham;s  ••  Phy- 
ilco-Theok>g7,"  and  Bonnet'f  '^  Contemplation  of 


^co-The< 
JRrtore.** 


its  structure,  and  fervvhose  use  and  entertaimnant 
it  was  intended— -sbouki  overlook  such  a  wonder- 
fill  piece  of  Divine  workmanship,  and  feel  not 
gratitude  for  the  bestowment  of  so  admirable  a 
gift  ?  Shall  we  extol  the  ingenuity  displayed  in 
a  clock  or  a  watch,  in  a  chess-player,  or  a  steam 
engine,  and  shall  we  feel  no  sentiment  of  admira- 
tion at  the  view  of  millioos  of  instances  of  Divine 
mechanism  which  infinitely  transcend  the  powen 
of  the  human  understanding  7  To  act  in  this 
manner,  as  too  many  are  disposed  to  do,  is  un- 
worthy of  man,  both  as  a  Christian  and  as  an 
intelligent  agent.  Such  was  iK>t  the  conduct  of 
the  inspired  writers  ;  their  q>irituality  of  viewa 
dkl  not  lead  them  to  neglect  the  contemplation 
of  any  of  the  works  of  God.  **  I  will  meditate 
OB  oU  thy  works,"  says  the  Psalmist,  <*  and  talk 
of  all  thy  doings ;  I  will  utter  abundantly  the  me- 
mory of  thy  great  goodness,  and  speak  of  Ihy 
wondrous  worics.*'  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
the  wonders  of  the  human  fhune,  the  economy 
of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  tribes,  the  scenerr 
of  the  **  dry  land,**  and  of  the  **  mighty  deep,* 
and  the  ^ories  of  the  heavens,  were  the  fceqtwnt 
subjects  of  their  devout  contemplation.  They 
ooiwider  them  in  relation  to  the  unceasing  agen^ 
of  (Sod,  by  whom  they  were  formed  and  arraiwedi 
and  asdechuing  his  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Cm- 
nipotetM^e :  and,  with  this  view,  ought  all  the 
aoenes  of  the  visibly  creation  to  be  investigated 
by  his  intelligent  creatures. 

We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  owing, 
in  part,  to  want  of  attention  to  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  beaefioenoe,as  exhibited  in  the  construction  of 
the  visible  worU,  that  many  professed  Christiana 
entertain  so  vague  and  oonfiised  ideas  respect- 
ing the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Deity,  as  dis- 
played in  the  economy  of  Redemption.  The 
terms,  Wisdom,  Goodness,  and  Beneficence, 
in  their  mouths,  become  words  ahnost  without 
meaning,  to  which  no  precise  or  definite  ideas 
are  attached ;  because  they  have  never  considered 
the  instances  and  the  evidence  of  these  attributes, 
displayed  in  the  material  creation.  And,  if  our 
minds  have  not  been  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God,  in  those  ob- 
jects which  are  presented  to  the  external  sense, 
we  cannot  be  supposed  te  have  luminous  and 
dktinct  ideas  of  those  spiritual  objects  and  ar- 
rangements which  are  removed  beyond  the  sphere 
ofour  corporeal  organs.  For  all  our  ideas,  in  rela- 
tion to  Religion  and  its  ol^ects,  are  primarily 
derived  (rom  the  intimations  we  receive  of  exter- 
nal ofajecU,  through  the  medium  of  our  senses  ; 
and,  consequently,  the  more  clearly  we  perceive 
the  agency  of  (3od,  in  his  visible  operations,  the 
BBore  shall  we  be  qualified  to  perceive  the  wisdom 
and  harmony  ofhis  dispensations,  as  recorded  in 
the  vohme  of  inspiration: 

We  live  in  a  worid,  all  the  arrangements  of 
whkh  are  the  effecta  of  infinite  Wisdom.    Wa 
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•re  nrrQUBded  with  wond«ri  on  erery  hand ;  and 
tharefora  woceaae  to  admire,  or  to  fix  our  atten- 
tion on  any  one  of  the  wondera  dailj  performed  by 
God.    We  have  never  been  accustomed  to  con* 
template  or  to  inbabii  a  world  where  benevdence 
and  wisdom  are  not  diaplayed  t  and,  therefore,  we 
tre  apt  to  imagine,  that  the  circumctances  of  our 
terrestrial  existence  cbuld  not  hare  been  muoh 
otherwise  than  "thej  actually  are.    We  behold 
the  sun  in  the  morning,  ascending  from  the  east 
—a  thousand  shining  globes  are  seen  in  the  ca^ 
nopy  of  the  sky,  when  he  has  disappeared  in  the 
west.     We  open  our  eyelids,  and  the  myriad 
cf  ot^ecu  which  compose  an  extensive  landscape 
are,  in  a  moment,  painted  on  our  retina,--- we 
wish  to  move  our  bodies,  and,  in  an  instant,  the 
joints  and  muscles  of  our  hands  and  feet  perform 
their  sereral  fiiActions.    We  spread  out  our  wet 
clothes  to^ry,  simI  in  a  few  hours  the  moisture  is 
•raporated.  We  behold  the  fields  drenched  with 
rain,  and  in  a  few  days  it  disappears,  and  is 
dispersed  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  to 
be  again  imbodied  into  douds.    These  are  all 
common  operations,  and,  therefore,  thoughtless 
and  ungraiefol  man  seldom  considers  the  d>Iiga<- 
tions  he  is  under  to  the  Author  of  his  existence, 
for  the  numerous  enjoyments  whidi  flow  from 
these  wise  arrangements.     But  were  the  globe 
we  inhabit,  and  ^I  its  appendages^  to  remain  in 
their  present  state — and  were  only  the  principle 
of  en^ro^ion  and  the  refractive  and  r^eeHvt 
propertie*  qf  the  air  io  be  destroyed— we  should 
soon  foel,  by  the  universal  gloom  which  would  en- 
sue, and  by  a  thousand  other  inconveniences  wo 
riiould  sufler,  what  a  miserable  world  was  allotted 
for  our  abode.    We  should  most  sensibly  per- 
ceive the  wisdom  and  goodness  we  had  formeriy 
overlooked,  and  wouki  most  ardently  implore  tlM 
restoration  of  those  arrangements  for  which  we 
were  never  sufficiently  gratefol.  And  why  should 
we  not  noco — whQe  we  enjoy  so  many  comforts 
flowing  from  the  plans  of  infinite  Wisdom- 
have  our  attention  directed  to  the  benevdent  con- 
trivances within  us,  and  around  us,  in  order  that 
grateful  emotions  may  be  hourly  arising  in  our 
hearts,  to  the  Father  of  our  spirits?  For  the  es- 
sence of  true  religicHi  consists  chiefly  in  gratitude 
to  the  God  of  our  life,  and  the  Author  of  salva- 
tion ;  and  every  pleasing  sensation  we  feel  from 
the  harmonies  and  the  beauties  of  nature,  ought 
to  inspire  us  with  this  sacred  emotion.  "  Hearken 
unto  Uiis,  O  man !  stand  still,  and  consider  the 
wonderful  works  of  Gk>d.      Contemplate    the, 
balancings  of  the  clouds,  the  wondrous  works 
cf  Him  who  is  perfect  in  knowledge.*^ — •*  He 
bath  made  the  earth  by  hn  power,  he  hath  esta- 
blished the  world  by  his  wisdom.    When  he 
uttereth  his  yoice,  there  is  a  noise  of  watera  in 
the  heavens  ;  he  causeth  the  vapours  to  ascend 
6t>m  the  ends  of  the  earthi  and  bringeth  the  winds 
ont  of  his  treaiures."  Wfaiie  it  ii  thamefril  for 


man  to  be  inattentive  to  the  wonders  which  tm 
round  him,  what  can  be  more  pleasing  and  oo« 
genial  to  a  rational  and  devout  mind,  than  ood- 
templations  on  the  works  of  the  Most  Higlil 
**  What  can  be  more  gratifying,"  says  Stum 
**  than  to  contemplate,  in  the  heavens,  in  the 
earth,  in  the  water,  in  the  night  and  day,  and 
indeed,  throu^ut  all  nature,  the  proofo  vrhkk 
they  afford  of  the  wisdom,  the  purity,  and  tfia 
goodness  of  our  great<}reator  and  Picservar  ! 
What  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  recognize, 
in  the  whole  creation,  in  all  the  natural  worid, 
in  every  thing  we  see,  traces  of  the  ever-wotk- 
ing  providence  and  tender  mer^  of  the  great 
Father  of  all  !** 


SECTION  IV. 
OntheOoodneoeorBenevoUnoeofAeUmMTT* 

The  Benevolence  of  Qod  is  that  peifoctina 
of  his  nature,  by  whidi  he  communicates  ha^ 
piness  to  the  various  ranks  of  sensitive  and  i»- 
telligent  existence. 

The  system  of  Nature,  in  all  its  parts,  exhibits 
an  imbounded  display  of  this  attribute  of  liia 
Divine  Mind,  both  in  relation  to  roan,  and   m 
rdation  to   the  subordinate  tribes  of  animated 
existence.  In  relation  to  3fan—thamagniliceiioe 
and  glory  of  the  heavens— the  variegated  coloorii^ 
which  is  spread  over  the  scene  of  nature— the 
beautiful  flowers,  shrubs,  and  trees,  with  whidi 
the  earth  is  adorned,  which  not  only  delight  tfaa 
eye,  but  perfume  the  air  vnth  their  delieioos 
odours — the  various  kinds  of  agreeable  sounds 
that  charm  the  ear — the  music  of  the  feathered 
songsters,  which  fill  the  groves  with  their  ne- 
kidy — the  thousands  of  pleasant  images  which 
delight  the  eye,  in  the  natural  embdlishments  of 
creation — the  agreeable  fedii^  produced  by  the 
contact  pf  almost  every  thing  we  hare  occasion 
to  touch— the  pleasure  attached  to  eating,  drink- 
ing, muscular  motion,  and  activity — the  hixuriant 
profusion,  and  rich.variety  of  aliments  which  the 
earth  affords— and  the  interchanges  of  thought 
and  aflfection — all  proclaim  the  Eknevolence  of 
our  Almighty  Maker,  and  show  that  the  commu- 
nication of  happiness  is  one  grand  object  of  afl 
his  arrangements.     For   these  circumstances 
are  not  eeeentialhf  requisite  to  our  existenoe. 
We  might  have  lived,  and  breathed,  and  walked, 
though  every  thing  we  touched  Imd  produced 
pain ;  though  every  thing  we  ate  and  drank  had 
been  bitter;  though  every  movement  of  oar  hands 
and  feet  had  been  accompanied  with  uneasiness 
and  fatigue ;  though  every  sound  bad  been  as  harsh 
as  the  saw  of  the  carpenter ;  though  no  birds  had 
warbled  in  the  groves ;  though  no  floorers  had 
decked  the  fields,  or  filled  the  air  with  tbeir  po«» ' 
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Hudm;  thoogh  on«  uinrariad  tcene  of  dull  uni* 
formhjr  had  prerailed,  and  beauty  and  tubiiinitj 
bad  been  swept  from  the  &ce  of  nature ;  though 
the  earth  had  been  covered  with  a  mantle  of  bhuSc, 
ind  no  radiant  orbe  had  appeared  in  oux  nocturnal 
flky.  But  what  a  miserable  world  should  we  then 
have  inhabited,  compared  with  that  which  we 
DOW  possess!  Life  would  have  passed  awaj 
without  enjoyment ;  and  pain  would  hare  over- 
balanced the  pleasxire  of existmce.  Whereas,  in 
the  existing  oonstituti<m  of  things,  all  the  objects 
around  us,  and  every  sense  <^  which  we  are  pos- 
sessed, when  preserved  in  its  natural  vigour,  have 
»  direct  tendency  to  produce  pleasing  sensations, 
and  to  contribute  to  our  ei\]oyment:  and  it  is 
chiefly  when  we  indulge  in  foolish  and  depraved 
passions,  and  oommit  immoral  actions,  that  the 
benevolent  intentions  of  the  Deity  are  frustrated, 
and  pain  and  misery  produced. 

If  we  consider,  further,  that  the  inezhaostible 
boimty  of  the  Creator,  and  the  numerous  pleasures 
we  enjoy,  are  bestowed  upon  a  guilty  race  of  men, 
the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  will  appear  in  a 
still  more  striking  point  of  view.  Man  has  dared 
Co  rebel  against  his  Maker ;  he  is  a  depraved  and 
UDgrateful  creature.  The  sreat  majority  of  our 
race  have  banished  Gh>d  from  their  thoughts, 
trampled  upon  his  laws,  neglected  to  contemplate 
bis  works,  revised  to  pay  him  that  tribute  of 
reverence  and  adoration  which  his  perfections 
demand,  have  been  ungrateful  (or  his  favours, 
have  blasphemed  his  name,  and  have  transferred 
to  "  fbur-fi)oted  beasts,  and  creeping  things,"  that 
homage  which  is  due  to  him  alone.  It  has  been 
the  chief  part  of  their  eipployment,  in  all  ages, 
to  counteract  the  eflfecta  of  his  Bene6ceoce,  by 
inflicting  injustice,  oppression,  and  torture,  upon 
oach  other ;  by  maiming  the  human  frame,  bur»- 
ing  cities  and  vOlages,  turning  fruitful  fields  into 
a  wilderness,  and  by  every  other  act  of  violence, 
carrying  death  and  destruction  through  the  world. 
And  if  water,  otr,  and  the  HgfU  of  heaven,  had 
been  placed  within  the  limits  of  iheir  control,  it 
is  more  than  probable,  that  whole  nations  would 
have  l>een  occasionally  deprived  of  these  elements, 
•o  essentia^  to  human  existence.  Tei,  notwith- 
■tanding  the  preralence  of  such  depraved  dispo- 
sitions, the  streams  of  Divine  benerolence  to- 
wards our  apostate  race  have  never  yet  been 
interrupted.  The  earth  has  never  stopped  in  its 
eareer,  and  thrown  nature  into  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion ;  the  light  of  heaven  has  never  ceased  to 
illume  the  world ;  the  springs  of  water  have  never 
been  dried  up,  nor  has  the  fertile  soil  ceased  to 
•nrich  die  plains  with  golden  harvests.  God 
**  hath  not  left  himself  without  a  witness,"  to  his 
beneficence,  in  any  age,  in  that  he  hath  unceas- 
ingly bestowed  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  worU 
**  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,  fiUiag 
thefr  hearts  with  (bod  and  gladness."  This  is 
ODS  of  the  eharactars  of  Deity  which  forms  the 


most  perfect  contrast  to  the  selfish  and  r^engefiil 
dispositions  of  man,  which  as  far  transcends 
human  benevolence,  as  the  heavens  in  extent 
surpass  the  earth — a  character  oaknilated  to  ex- 
cite our  highest  love  and  admiration,  and  which 
we  are  called  upon,  in  the  Saift'ed  Oracles,  to 
imitate  and  revere.  "  Be  ye  merciful,  as  your 
Father  who  is  in  heaven  is  merciful:  for  he 
maketh  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  tho 
good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust." — "  O  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord  fur 
his  goodness,  and  for  his  wonderful  works  to  the 
children  of  men." 

From  such  considerations,  we  learn,  even  from 
the  system  of  nature,  that  mercry  is  an  attribute 
of  the  Deity ;  for,  if  mercy  consists  in  beelowing 
favours  on  those  who  are  unworthy,  or  who  merit 
punishment,  the  greatest  sinners  in  all  ages  liave 
shared  in  it,  and  every  individual  of  the  human 
race  now  existing  enjoys  a  certain  portion  of 
those  comforts  vidbuch  flow  from  the  benevolent 
arrangements  which  the  Creator  has  established. 
*^  He  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  on  ihs 
good."  Though  the  nations  in  ancient  times, 
as  well  as  at  present, "  walked  in  their  own  way," 
indulging  in  impiety,  falsehood,  lewdness,  war, 
devastations,  revenge,  abominable  idolatiles,  and 
9yerj  other  violation  of  his  bw,  he  still  supported 
the  nmctions  of  their  animal  frames,  and  caused 
the  influence  of  the  sun,  the  rains,  and  the  dews, 
to  descend  upon  their  fieUs,  that  they  might  be 
refreshed  with  his  bounty,  and  filled  *'  with  food 
and  gladness."  If  mercy  were  not  an  essential 
attribote  of  the  Deity,  he  wouM  have  cut  them 
down  in  the  midst  of  their  first  transgressions, 
shattered  to  pieces  the  globe  on  which  Ihey  dwelt, 
and  buried  them  in  eternal  oblivion.  But  whether 
Divine  mercy  will  extend  to  the  final  forgiveness 
of  tin,  and  the  communication  of  eternal  happi- 
ness to  such  beings,  can  be  learned  only  from  the 
discoveries  of  revelation. 

In  relation  to  the  ii\fenor  aninutU — the  im- 
mense multitude  of  living  creatures  with  which 
the  earth  is  replenished,  b  a  striking  evidence 
of  the  vast  profusion  of  Divine  Beneficence, 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  species  of  ani- 
mated beings  are  dispersed  through  the  differ- 
ent regions  of  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  eanh> 
besides  myriads  which  are  invisible  to  the  tip- 
assisted  eye.  To  estimate  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals belonging  to  any  one  species  is  beyond 
the  power  of  man.  What  countless  mjrriads 
of  herrings,  for  example,  are  contained  in  a  single 
shoal,  which  is  frequently  more  than  six  miles 
long  and  three  miles  broad.  To  estimate  the 
number  of  individuals  in  all  the  different  species 
would,  therefore,  be  as  impossible  as  to  count  the 
pains  of  sand  in  the  Arabian  deserts.  There 
IS  not  a  single  spot,  in  any  region  of  the  globe, 
but  what  teems  with  animated  beings.  Yet,  all 
this  Tast  assemblage  of  sensitive  existenoe  ia 
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■mpljr  provided  for  bj  the  bountUbl  Creator. 
**  These  aH  wait  upoa  him,  and  he  giveth 
ibem  their  meat  in  due  •eason.'*  They  enjoy 
not  only  life,  but  alto  a  he^tpy  existence.  The 
sportire  motions  and  gesticulations  of  all  the 
animal  tribes— the  birds  skimming  through  the 
air,  warbling  in  the  groves,  and  perching  on  the 
trees  the  beasts  d'the  field,  bounding  in  the 
forests,  and  through  the  lawns---the  fishes  sport- 
ing in  the  waters— the  reptiles  wriggling  in  the 
diut,  and  the  winged  insects,  by  a  thousand 
wanton  mazes  —  all  declare  that  they  are  re- 
joicing in  their  existence,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  with  which  the  Creator  has  fur- 
nished them.  So  that,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes, 
we  evidently  perceive,  that  **  the  earth  is  fuU  of 
the  goodness  of  the  Lord;''  and  that "  his  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works."  This  subject 
is  boundless  but  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  limited  plan  of  this  work,  to  enter  into  ai^ 
particular  details.  And  it  is  the  less  necessary, 
when  we  consider,  that  every  instance  of  Divine 
Wisdom  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  instance  of 
betuvoUnet;  for  it  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all 
the  wise  contrivances  in  the  system  of  Nature, 
that  happiness  may  be  communicated  to  the  va- 
rious ranks  of  sensitive  and  intelligent  existence. 
Ooodrun  chooses  the  end,  and  wisdom  selects 
the  most  proper  meant,  for  its  accomplishment; 
80  that  these  two  attributes  must  always  be  coo- 
•idered  in  simultaneous  operation.  And,  there- 
fbre,  the  instances  I  have  already  specified,  of 
the  Wisdom  and  Intelligence  of  the  Creator,  may 
also  be  considered,  as  exemplifications  of  Divine 
Benevolence.  I  shall,  therefore,  conclude  this 
topic  with  the  following  extract  from  Dr.  Paley. 
"  Contrivance  proves  design ;  aqd  the  promi- 
noit  tendency  of  the  contrivance,  indicates  the 
disposition  of  the  designer.  The  worid  aboimds 
.with  contrivances ;  and  all  the  contrivances  we 
are  acquainted  with,  are  directed  to  beneficial 
purposes.  Evil,  no  doubt,  exists ;  but  it  is  never 
that  we  can  perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance. 
Teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache ;  their 
aching  now  and  then,  is  incidental  to  the  coi>- 
trivance,  perhaps  inseparable  from  it ;  or  even, 
if  you  will,  let  it  be  called  a  defect  in  the  con- 
trivance, but  it  is  not  the  objwt  of  it.  This  is  a 
distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to. 
In  describing  implements  of  husbandry,  you  will 
hardly  say  ofa  sickle,  that  it  is  made  to  cut  the 
reaper's  fingers,  though  fi-om  the  construction 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  using  it, 
this  mischief  often  happens.  But  if  you  had 
occas.ion  to  describe  instruments  of  torture  or  ex- 
MUtion,  This,  you  would  say,  is  to  extend  the  si- 
news ;  this  to  dislocate  the  joints ;  this  to  break 
the  bones;  this  to  scorch  the  soles  of  the  feet. 
Here  paia  and  misery  are  the  very  otjwU  of  the 
contrivance.  Now  nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be 
tbund  in  the  works  of  nature.    We  never  dis- 


cover a  train  of  contrivance  to  I 
evil  purpose.  No  anatomist  ever  dii 
system  of  organizatioa  cakrulated  to  prodnee 
pam  and  disease;  or  in  explaining  the  parts  oflhs 
human  body,  ever  said.  This  is  to  irritate ;  this  la 
inflame  ;  this  duct  is  to  convey  tiie  gravel  to  the 
kidneys ;  this  gland  lo  secrete  ihfi  humour  whid^ 
forms  the  gouL  If;  by  chance,  be  cone  at  a 
part  of  which  he  knows  not  ilie  use,  the  most  he 
can  say  is,  that  it  is  uselses ;  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  er 
torment.  Since,  then,  God  hath  caUed  forth  hb 
consummate  wisdom  to  contrive  and  pitmde  for 
our  happiness,  and  the  work!  appears  to  bM9 
been  constituted  with  this  design  at  first,  ao 
long  as  this  constitution  is  upheld  by  him,  we 
must,  in  reason,  suppose  the  same  design  to  cdBi- 
tinue."— Pofey's  Morol  Pkiioaopl^,  Book  U. 
CA<9>.6. 

Thus,  I  have  endeavoured,  in  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding section,  to  exhibit  a  few  specimens  of  the 
Wisdom  and  CSoodness  of  God,  in  the  sjstea  of 
itature.  These  might  have  been  multiplind  to  sn 
indefinite  extent,  but  the  instances  adduced,  I 
presume,  are  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  ecooomy 
of  the  material  worU  is  not  altogether  a  bancB 
subject,  to  a  pious  and  contemplative  ntin^ 
Every  intelligent  believer  in  Revelation  w3 
readily  admit,  that  it  wouU  be  a  highly  desirahts 
object,  to  induce  upon  the  mass  of  Christians  sneh 
a  habit  of  devout  attention  to  the  viaibie  works  ef 
creation,  as  would  lead  them,  in  their  social  and 
solitary  walks,  to  recognize  the  agency  of  God, 
in  every  object  they  bd>oki;  to  raise  their  thonghia 
to  Him  as  the  Great  First  Cause,  and  to  ex* 
pand  their  hearts  with  emotions  of  pntitode. 
How  very  different  must  be  the^sentiments  and 
the  piety  of  the  man  who  kx^ks  on  the  soeno 
of  wisdom  and  magnificence  around  him,  with 
a  "  brute  unconscious  gaze,"  as  thonsands  eC 
professed  Christians  do-^and  the  gratefiil  and 
pious  emotions  of  him  who  recognizes  the  be- 
nevdent  agency  of  Grod,  in  the  motions  of  hii 
fingers,  and  his  eyeballs ;  in  the  polsatun  of 
his  heart;  in  the  picture  of  external  <rfijicla 
every  moment  formed  on  his  retina ;  in  the  r^ 
flection  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  the  diversified 
ookMirs  they  produce ;  in  the  drying  of  his  ctotiiaa; 
in .  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphwe ;  in  the 
beauty  end  magnificence  of  the  earth  and  iIm 
heavens;  and  in  every  other  digect  that  meetaliM 
eye,  in  tlte  expanse  of  nature !  The  numbeiloaa 
astonishing  instances  of  Divine  agency,  which 
eveiy  where  present  theroselvee  to  our  view  m 
the  scene  around  us,  seem  evidently  intcswted 
to  arrest  the  mind  to  a  consideration  of  an 
"  eveiwpreseot  Deity  ^*  and  I  envy  not  the  nen- 
timenH  or  the  feeling  of  that  man  who  imn* 
gines,  that  he  stands  u  no  need  of  such  sensiUn 
mediums,  to  impress  his  mind  with  a  sense  vi 
the  benavolent  care  and  oinyresenca  of  OnC 
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OOMTinONa  A  CURSORY  VIEW  OP  80MB  OP  THE  SCIENCES  WmCB  ARE  RELATED 
TO  REUGION  AlTD  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 


Thsoloot  has  generaOy  been  viewed  as  a 
itudy  of  a  very  limited  range  :  and,  hence,  when 
it  has  been  admitted  into  the  circle  of  the  sciences, 
a  much  smaller  space  has  been  allotted  (or  its  dis- 
eoBiion,  than  has  been  devoted  to  almost  any 
Other  department  of  htmian  knowledge.  When 
eonsidered,  however,  in  iu  most  extensive  sense, 
<wn  its  relations  to  the  Divine  Being— to  his  past 
mad  present  dispensations  towards  the  human  race 
—to  the  present  circumstances  and  the  future, 
destiny  of  man— and  to  the  physical  and  moral 
-condition  of  all  the  sentient  and  intelligent  beings 
of  which  we  have  any  intimation— it  ought  to  be 
viewed  as  the  most  varied  and  compr^ensive  of 
•11  the  sciences;  as  embracing^  within  its  exten- 


rather  as  so  many  independent  branches  of  seen* 
lar  knowledge,  than  as  subservient  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  facts  and  doctrines  of  religion  and  to  tho 
accomplishment  of  its  benevolent  designs.  Hentey 
it  has  happened  that  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
instead  of  marching  hand  in  hand  to  the  ponals  of 
immortality,  have  frequently  set  themselves  in 
hostile  array ;  and  combats  have  ensued  equally 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  both  parties.  The 
PhikMopher  has  occasionally  been  disposed  tb 
investigate  the  economy  of  nature,  without  a  reler- 
ence  to  the  attributes  of  that  Almighty  Being  who 
presides  over  its  movements,  as  if  die  universe 
were  a  self-moving  and  independent  machine ; 
and  has  not  imfrequently  taken  occasion,  from 


five  grasp,  all  the  other  departments  of  useful     certain  obscure  and  insulated  &cu,  to  throw  out 
knowledge,  both  human  and  divine.    As  it  has     insinuations  hostile  to  the  truth  and  the  charac 


God  (or  iu  object,  it  must  include  a  knowledge 
of  the  universe  he  has  formed— of  the  movements 
whk:b  are  cominually  going  on  throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  his  empire,  in  so  &r  as  they  lie 
open  to  our  inspection— of  the  attributes  which 
appear  to  be  displayed  in  all  hb  operations— of 
the .  moral  laws  he  has  framed  for  the  regulation 
of  holy  intelligences — of  the  merciful  arrange* 
ments  he  has  made  for  the  restoration  of  fallen 
nan — of  the  plans  by  which  the  knowledge  of  his 
will  is  to  be  circulated  and  extended  in  the  world 
in  which  we  lit ew/ the  means  by  which  truth, 
and  moral  puri^,  and  order,  are  to  be  promoted 
among  our  apostate  race,  in  order  to  their  reeto- 
f»tion  to  the  happiness  they  have  lost — together 
with  all  those  diversi6ed  ramifications  of  know- 
ledge, which  have  either  a  more  remote  or  a 
more  immediate  bearing  on  the  grand  object  now 
•pecified.  Like  the  lines  which  proceed  from 
the  circumference  to  the  centre  of  an  immense 
circle— all  the  moral*  arts  and  sciences  which 
have  been  invented  by  men-^^very  department 
of  human  knowledge,  however  far  it  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear  to  be  removed  from  religion— may 
bo  considered  as  having  a  direct  bearing  on  The- 
ology, as  the  grand  central  point,  and  as  having  a 
certain  tendency  to  promote  its  important  objects. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  Theology  has 
■o  seldom  bewi  contemplated  in  this  point  of 
fiew— and  that  the  sciences  have  been  oonsid^re^ 


*  The  epithet  raorat  is  here  used  in  Its  application 
to  arts,  because  there  are  certain  arts  which  must 
be  eonsklered  ss  having  an  immoral  tendency,  such 


as  tlM  art  of  war,  the  art  of  boxing;  of  gambling, 
Ac  and  wtkich,  therefore,  cannot  have  adirsa  r 
q^pcy  to  proipote  tba  olueGts  of  rellgloa. 


ter  of  the  Christian  Revelation.  The  Tbeolo* 
gian,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  heat  of  his  intem- 
perate zeal  against  the  infidel  phikisopher,  has  tin- 
guardedly  been  led  to  declaim  against  the  study 
of  science,  as  if  it  were  unfiiencUy  to  religion- 
has,  in  efiect,  set  the  works  of  God  in  opposition 
to  his  word— has  confounded  the  foolish  theories 
of  speculative  minds  with  the  rational  study  of  the 
works  of  Deity— «nd  has  thus  prevented  the  mass 
of  mankind  from  expanding  tlieir  minds,  by  the 
oontemplatioo  of  the  beauties  and  sublimities  of 
naUiro. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  a  oomplete  reconcilia- 
tion were  effected  between  these  contending  par- 
ties. Religion  ought  never  to  disdain  to  derive 
her  supports  and  illustrations  from  the  researches 
of  science ;  for  the  investigations  of  philoso- 
phy into  the  economy  of  Nature,  firom  whatever 
motives  they  may  be  imdertaken,  are  nothing 
else  than  an  inquiry  into  the  plans  and  opera- 
tions of  the  Eternal  Mind.  And  Philosophy 
ought  always  to  consider  it  as  her  highest  honour, 
to  walk  as  an  handmaid*  in  the  train  of  that  reli- 
gioq  which  points  out  the  path  to  the  regions  of 
'eternal  bliss.  By  their  mutual  aid,  and  the  sub- 
serviency of  the  one  to  the  other,  the  moral  and 
intellectuiU  improvement  of  man  will  be  promot- 
ed, and  the  benevolent  purposes  of  Grod,  in  ibo 
kingdom  of  providence,  gradually  accomplished. 
But  when  set  in  opposition  to  each  other,  thg 
human  mind  is  bewildered  and  retarded  in  its 
progress,  and  the  Deity  is  apt  to  be  considered 
as  set  in  opposition  to  himsetf— as'  proclaiming 
one  system  of  doctrines  from  the  economy  of  re- 
velation, and  another,  and  an  opposite  system, 
from  the  ecooony  of  nature.    But  if  the  Chrii* 
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tfuRwpdatkMi  tad  tfa*  qritem  of  th»  OMtorial 
world  derivcNl  their  origin  from  Um  mow  AW 
'  nighty  Being,  the  moit  complete  haniMNijr  wmM 
mJbnai  between  the  revelatiaiis  they  reijpectiTel j 
nnibkl ;  and  the  apparent  inoonsifteneiee  whidi 
ooour,  muat  be  owing  chiefly  to  the  circun^ 
■tancea  of  our  preaent  station  in  the  oniverse,  and 
to  the  obeenre  and  limited  riewa  we  are  obliged 
to  take  of  lome  of  the  grand  and  direnified  oIh 
jecta  they  embrace.  And,  therefoce,  we  hara 
reason  to  belioTe  that,  when  the  lyatem  of  nature 
ihall  be  more  exteneifely  explored,  and  the  lead* 
ing  object!  of  rerelation  oooteroplated  in  a  clearer 
li^t,  without  being  tmged  with  the  fldae  oolourw 
ing  of  party  opiniooe  and  contimcted  riews,  and 
when  rational  ioquiren  aball  ocodoct  their  re- 
■earchea  with  a  greater  degree  of  rererence,  bomi- 
.  lity  and  Christian  temper,  the  beauty  and  barmo- 
nj  ofall  the  plana  and  rerelationa  of  the  Deity,  in 
reference  both  to  the  physical  and  the  moral  world, 
will  be  more  distinctly  perceired  and  appreciated. 

In  the  following  cursory  sketches,  it  forms  no 
part  of  my  plan  to  trace  eren  an  otrfKns  of  the 
different  aciences  which  are  connected  with  reli« 
gion,^nuch  leas  to  enter  into  any  particular  de- 
tails, in  relation  to  their  facto  and  principlea.  It 
would  be  comparatively  easy  to  fill  up  the  remain- 
ing sheeto  of  this  Tohime  with  skeJetoos  of  the 
different  sctenoes ;  but  such*  meager  details  as 
behooved  to  be  brought  forward,  eouU  not  be 
interesting  to  the  general  reader,  and  would  fail 
in  acooro^ishing  the  object  proposed.  My  de- 
sign simply  is,  to  select  some  leading  fiicts,  or 
general  truths,  in  relation  to  some  of  the  phjsical 
sciences,  for  the  purpoee  of  showing  their  connec- 
tion with  the  oljecto  of  religion  and  the  interesto 
of  rational  piety.  At  the  same  time,  such  de- 
finite descriptions  will  be  given  as  will  «uble 
common  readers  to  appreciate  the  ol^ecto  and 
bearings  of  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
which  may  be  presented  to  their  view. 

The  first  science*  I  shall  notice  is  that  of 

NATUEAL  mSTORT. 

This  science,  taken  in  ito  most  coroprebeosive 
sense,  indudes  a  knowledge  and  description  of 
all  the  known  fiusts  in  the  material  universe. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  most  books  published 
under  the  title  d^Natwral  HiUory,  to  which  com- 
mon readers  have  access,  contain  nothing  more 
than  a  general  description  of  animals,  as  if  this 
science  were  confined  merely  to  one  class  of 
beings ;  whereas  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of 

*  The  term  •rtence.  In  its  most  general  and  extan- 
slve  sense,  signifies  knowledg-e,  partlcularlr  that 
species  of  knowledge  which  is  aocpiired  by  the  exer^ 
tlon  of  ihe  human  faculties.  In  a  more  restricted 
sense,  it  denotes  a  svtumatic  species  of  knowledge, 
which  consisu  of  n»e  and  order,  such  as  Mathema- 
tics, Astronomy.  Natural  Philosophy,  Ac.— In  the 
discussions  contained  in  this  work.  It  Is  used  In  tu 
most  general  sense,  as  denoting  the  various  depart- 
menu  of  human  knowledge,  In  which  sense  history, 
both  natural,  dvU,  and   saored,  may  be  4srmea 


other  olgeots  seldom  (odosd,  wlack  woridtppMr 
DO  less  intereating,  and,  in  soma  insfsnrfi  mMk* 
Bore  novel  and  grat^ing  to  the  general  rvad«, 
and  to  the  youSrful  mind.  Al  tbo  diversiM 
forms  of  matter,  whether  existing  on  thesvftss 
or  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  the  ocean,  ths 
atmosphere,  or  in  the  heavens,  ibmi  the  kgil^ 
mate  objecto  of  this  department  of  the  scknos  ef 
nature. 

IVere  wo,  therefore,  to  slmtttt  n  csmprslM^ 
sive  outline  of  the  subjects  of  Natnml  Hisivy, 
vre  might,  in  the  first  place,  take  a  corsoiy  sm^ 
▼ey  of  the  g k)be  we^inhabit,  in  reference  le  te 
magnitude,  figure,  motions,  and  general  arrange 
ments— the  fvm,  relationa,  and  extent  of  itteen> 
tinents — the  numerous  islands  whkfa  divernl^ 
the  sur&ce  of  the  ocean— the  magnitude,  the  dirs^ 
tion,  and  the  extent  of  ito  rivers,  and  the  qoaatiiy 
of  water  they  pour  into  the  ocean — the  dire^ 
tion,  elevation,  and  extent  of  the  difierent  raises 
of  mountains  which  rise  fitm  its  surface— te' 
plains,  morasses,  lakes,  forests,  dells,  and  sandy 
deserts,  v^hich  diversify  its  aspect— -the  exteo^ 
the  motions,  the  colour,  and  the  different  aspedi 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  fiuits  which  have  been  ascgi 
tained  respecting  ito  saltness,  its  depth,its  bottom, 
and  ito  different  currento.    We  might  next  taka 
a  more  particular  view  of  some  of  tiie  most  f 
markabliB  objecto  on  ito  sorfooe,  and  give  adeial 
of  the  (acts  which  are  known  respecting  the  h» 
tory  of  votcanoe* — their  nutebei^-the  conntriss 
in  which  they  are  situated — the  awfiil  phans 
menathey  e^ibit— and  the  devastations  ibey 
have  produced ;  the  history  of  eartkquakm,  their 
phenomena  and  effecto,  and  the  oountriea  moat 
subject  to  their  ravages — basaltic   and  rocky 
wonders,  natural  bridges,  precipices,  otnrac>% 
ice  islands,  icebergs,  glaciers,  whirlpooib,  mine* 
ral  wells,  reciprocatins  fountains,  boiling  springs, 
sulphuric  mountains,  bituminous  lakes,  volcanie 
islands — the  various  aspecto  of  nature  in  tbs 
different  zones,  and  the  contrasto  presented  be- 
tween the  verdant  scenes  of  tropical  dimes,  and 
the  icy  cliffs  of  the  polar  regions.    We  nonH 
next  take  a  survey  of  the  subterraneous  wondma 
which  lie  beneath  the  surfoce  of  the  earth — the 
immense  chasms  and  caverns  which  wind  in  vn- 
rious  directions  among  the  interior  strata  of  ear 
globe— such  as  the  great  Kentucky  cavern,  and 
the  grotto  of  Antiparoa— the  mines  of  sak,  coal» 
copper,  le|d,  diamond,  iron,  quicksilver,  tin,  gold, 
and  silver— the  substances  which  compose  tke 
various  strata,  the  fossil  bones,  shells,  sind  petri- 
factions, which  are  imbedded  in  the  difiereni 
layers,  and  the  bendings  and  disruptions  which 
appear  to  have  taken  place  in  the  subeiancca 
which  compose  the  exterior  crust  of  the  enrlh. 
We  might  next  survey  the  aluKMpWv  with  which 
the  earUi  is  environed,  and  give  a  detail  of  the 
focU  which  have  been  ascertained  reapectiiig  Its 
specific  gravity  and  pressure,  the  elementary  prxn- 
cipiss  01  which  it  is  oompounded,  ito  refinotivn 
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«bd  reiltellfe  powers,  aod  the  pheooneoa  which 
nsuli  from  its  Tariout  properties  and  modifioa- 
tioos— 4he  metwrt  which  appear  in  its  difiereot 
regions— thonder  and  lightning,  winds,  bail|  rain, 
dmids,  rainbows,  parhelias  or  mock-suns,  mete- 
oric stones,  the  aarora  borealis,  luminous  arches, 
knes  faiui,  the  miraro,  the  &ta  morgana,  har» 
ncanes,  monsoons,  vniiriwinds  and  waterspouts, 
Sounds  and  echoes. 

In  prosecuiing  our  surrey  of  sublonary  nature, 
we  would  next  adrert  to  the  various  orders  of 
the  ptgetabU  tribe$ — their  anatomical  structure 
—the  circulation  of  their  juices— the  food  by 
which  they  are  nourished — the  influence  of  light 
and  air  on  their  growth  and  motions— their  male 
and  female  orgara — their  periods  of  longevity — 
their  modes  of  ^pagati<xi— their  diseases  and 
dissolution — iheir  oixlers,  genera,  and  species— 
Iheir  immense  variety— their  influence  on  the 
nJubrity  of  the  armo^here~-the  relation  which 
Iheir  roots,  leaves,  arid  fruiu  bear  to  the  wants 
of  man  and  other  animals,  in  supplying  food, 
dothing,  and  materials  for  constructing  habitat 
tioos— the  gums  and  resinous  substances  they 
ocude— the  odours  they  exhale— the  variety  of 
colours  they  exhibit— the  vast  diversity  of  forms 
in  which  they  appear-— and  the  beauty  and  v^ 
riety  which  they  spread  over  the  whole  face  of 
nature. 

The  mineral  1dngd<ym  would  next  require  to  be 
iarveyed.  We  would  inquire  into  the  facts  which 
have  been  ascertained  respecting  the  eorMy,  so- 
(tae,  i^flammabUj  and  metalUe  substances  which 
are  found  on  the  surface  and  in  the  howels  of 
the  earth — their  specific  and  distinguishing  cha- 
racters—the elementary  principles,  or  simple 
substances,  of  which  they  are  composed^he 
regions  of  the  earth  where  the  respective  mine- 
rals most  frequently  abound — and  the  ends 
which  they  are  designed  to  accomplish  in  the 
constitution  of  the  gk>be.  We  would  consider, 
iDore  particularry,  the  various  metab,  such  as 
iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  gold,  silver,  bismuth,  zinc, 
^.  in  reference  to  the  substances  with  which 
they  are  united  in  their  native  ores— the  changes 
produced  upon  them  by  the  action  of  oxygen  and 
the  different  acids — their  combustibility — their 
combination  with  phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  car- 
bon ;  and  the  various  compounds  into  which  they 
may  be  formed — their  important  uses  in  the  arts 
which  minister  to  the  comfort  and  embellishment 
cf  human  life— their  relation  to  the  multifkrious 
necessities  of  man — and  the  wisdom  and  good- 
n«n  of  the  Creator,  as  displayed  in  their  ar- 
rangement in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  admirable  properties  of  which  they  are  pos- 
sessed. In  these  details,  the  natural  history 
of  Iron  would  hold  a  promment  place.  In  point 
KjltuHlUyt  it  claims  the  highest  rank  in  the  class 
of  metals,  and  is  intrmsically  more  valuable  than 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  the  diamonds  of  the  East. 
»-Tbero  is  scarcely  a  mineral  substanee  in  the 
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whole  compass  of  nature,  which  iflTords  a  mors 
striking  instance  of  the  beneficial  and  harmo- 
nious adaptation  of  tfiings  in  the  universal  sy^ 
tern.  We  would,  therefore,  consider  it  in  referenoo 
to  its  vast  abundance  in  all  parts  of  the  world— 
the  numerous  substances  into  which  it  enters 
into  combinatioiH— its  magnetical  property— its 
capability  of  being  fused  and  welded — the  nu- 
merous useful  utensils  it  has  been  the  meant 
of  producing — its  agency  in  carrjring  forward  in^ 
provements  jn  art  and  science,  in  the  civilization 
ofbarbarous  tribes,  and  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  the  aids  which  it  affords 
to  the  Christian  missionary  in  heathen  lands. 

Having  surveyed  the  inanimate  parts  of*  the 
terraqueous  globe,  and  its^'appendages,  we  might 
next  direct  our  attention  to  the  animated  tribes 
with  which  it  is  peopled.  Beginning  at  itfim, 
the  head  of  the  animal  creation,  we  would  de- 
tail the  principal  facts  which  have  been  ascer- 
tained respecting  his  structure  and  organical 
functions-— the  muscular  movements  of  the  hvh 
man  body,  the  system  of  bones,  nerves,  veins» 
and  arteries  ;  the  process  of  respiration ;  and  tho 
organs  of  vision,  hearing,  smelling,  tasting,  and 
feeling,  by  which  he  holds  a  correspondenco 
with  the  material  world— the  modifications  which 
appear  in  his  corporeal  fitune  and  in  his  mental 
Aiculties,  during  the  periodd  of  infancy,  puberty, 
manhood,  and  old  age—the  causes  and  phenomena 
of  sleep  and  dreaming— the  varieties  of  the  human 
race,  in  respect  of  cdour,  stature,  and  features— 
the  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
which  occasionally  occur,  in  the  case  of  monsters, 
dwarft,  and  giants — the  moral  and  intellectual 
facultieo — and  those  distinguishing  characteristics 
which  prove  the  superiority  of  man  over  the  other 
tribes  of  animated  nature. 

The  inferior  ranks  of  the  animal  creatimi 
would  next  demand  our  attention.  We  would 
take  a  survey  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Quadrt»- 
pedSf  Birdi,  F\»he8f  Serpentt^  Lhearda,  and  /»- 
seeto,  in  reference  to  the  characteristic  marks  bjr 
which  the  different  species  are  distinguished,^* 
their  food  and  habitations— the  different  modes 
in  which  they  display  their  architective  feculty, 
in  constructing  places  of  abode  for  shelter  and 
protection— the  clothing  with  which  they  an 
furnished — their  sagacity  in  finding  out  the  pro- 
per means  for  subsistence  and  self-preservation— 
their  hostilities — their  artifices  in  catching  their 
prey,  and  escaping  their  enemies — their  modes 
of  propagation— their  transformations  from  one 
state  and  form  to  another— their  migrations  to 
different  countries  and  cUmatee— their  various 
instincts— their  care  in  rearing  and  protecting 
their  young-~their  passions,  mental  characters, 
and  social  dispositiona-^eir  language,  or  nxxles 
of  communication  with  each  other — their  capacF* 
ties  for  instruction  and  improvement — their  dif> 
ferent  powers  of  locomotion— the  adaptation  of 
all  their  organs  to  the  purposes  for  which  tbej 
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intended— the  lodicsiions  ther  give  of 
1>eing  pomeesed  ofmortl  di^'po6iliun8  uid  raiional 
powenr— their  different  periuds  uf  bogevity,  and 
the  ends  w  hich  ihey  are  inten  ieU  to  subserve  in 
the  system  of  nature.  Along  with  these  details'i 
certain  riews  might  be  exhibited  of  the  various 
forms  of  sensitive  life,  and  nodes'  of  existence^ 
which  obtain  in  those  numerous  species  of  ao- 
imab  which  are  invisible  lo  ihe  naked  eye,  and 
which  the  microscope  discovers  in  almost  everj 
depurtroent  of  nature. 

Having  surveyed  the  objects  which  coropoM 
Our  sublunary  system,  we  would  next  direct  our 
view  to  the  regions  of  the  sky,  and  contemplate 
the  facts  which  have  been  discovered  in  relation  to 
the  celestial  orbs.     We  would  first  attend  to  the 
apporenl  motion  of  the  sun,  the  different  points  of 
the  horizon  at  which  he  seems  to  rise  and  set, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  elevation  to  which  he 
arriveii,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, — the 
difiereni  aspects  he  pivsents  as  viewed  fitmi  di^ 
lerent  parts  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  and  the  differ- 
ent lengths  of  days  and  nights  in  different  parts 
of  the  world .    We  wouM  next  attend  t  o  the  varied 
phases  of  the  moon— the  direct  and  retrograde 
iDotionfl  of  the  planets  —  the  apparent  diurnal 
motion  of  the  whole  celestial  sphere,  firom  east 
to  west— and  the  different  dusters  of  stars  which 
•re  seen  in  our  nocturnal  sky,  at  diflerent  sea* 
sons  of  the  year.    We  would  neaA  consider  the 
deductions  whioh  science  has  made,  respecting 
the  order  and  arrangement  of  the  planets  whioh 
eompoee  the  solar  system— their  distances  fixMn 
the  stm,  and  from  the  earth — ^tbeir  magnitudes 
— 4he-periods  of  their  diurnal  and  amnuJ  revo- 
hitions  — the   secondary    planets,    or    raooiis, 
which  accompany   them  —  their  eclipses  —  the 
various  phen«>mena  whidi  their  surfaces  presmit 
when  viewed  through  telescopes— the  physical 
influence  which  some  of  ihem  produce  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe— and  the  singular  appear^ 
Ence    of  those   bodies   cal!(id    ConutM,  which 
occasionally  visit  this  part  of  our  system.    We 
would,  in  the  next  place,  extend  our  views  to 
Ihe  starry   regions,  and   consider  the   ntmiber 
of  stars  which  present  themselves  to  the  naked 
eye  —  the  immensely   greater  ntmibers  which 
are  discovered  by  telescopes    the  systems  into 
which  they  appear  to  be  arranged  —  the  &cts 
which  have  been  ascertained   respecting  nete 
stars — double  and  triple  stars— stars  once  visi- 
Ue,  which  have  now  disappeared  firom  the  hesK 
ven»— variable  etars,  whose  lustre  is  increased 
and  diminished  at  different  periods  of  time— and 
the  structure  and  position  c^  the  many  hundreds 
ofNebulm,  or  starry  systems,  which  appear  to  be 
dispersed  throughout  the  immensity  of  creation. 
All  the  particulars  now   stated,  and  many 
others  which  might  have  been  specified— eonst- 
dered  iimplif  at /ae<f  which  exist  in  the  system 
of  Nature— form  the  appropriate  and  legitimate 
Objecti  of  Natural  History,  and  demand  Ihe  so- 


rious  atteotioii  of  every  raiiofial  inleflifBacCi 
that  wishes  to  trace  the  peHeciioos  and  ^gntj 
of  the  Ahaighty  Creator.  To  investigate  the 
eamu*  of  the  diversified  pbeaomena  which  the 
material  worM  eshibiu,  uid  the  principles  and 
modes  by  which  many  of  the  facts  now  aUwIed 
to  are  ascertained,  is  the  peculiar  proTince  ol 
Natural  Philosophy,  Chymistry,and  the  Mathe- 
matical Sciences. 

Amid  eo  vast  a  variety  of  objects  as  Natnral 
History  presents,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  on  any  par- 
ticalar  focu,  as  specimens  of  the  interesting 
nature  of  this  depariBaeat  of  knowledge,  witboot 
going  beyond  the  limits  to  which  I  am  necessarily 
confined  in  this  voluaoe.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  a  description  of  two  objects,  which  have  a 
reference  chiefly  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.— 
The  first  of  these  is 

Thb  Bahiait  TmjBBw— "  This  tree,  which  is 
abo  called  the^Berr  TVee,  or  the  Indian  Fig,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  and  beautifiil  of  Nature's 
prodoctioBs,indM  genial  dimate  of  India,  where 
she  sporu  wkh  th«  greatest  variety  and  profusifcm. 
Each  tree  is  in  itself  a  grove ;  and  some  of  them 
are  of  an  amaiing  size  ahd  extent,  and,  contrary 
tooMMt  other  animal  and  vegetaUe  productioos, 
seem  tobe  ezMipisd  from  deioay.  Every  braiKrh 
from  the  maa  fiody  throws  out  its  own  roots  ; 
at  first,  in  small  tender  fibres,  several  yards  froaa 
the  gieund ;  these  continually  grow  thicker,  until, 
by  a  gradual  deibent,  they  reach  the  surface,  and 
there,  striking  in,  they  increase  to  large  trunks, 
and  become  parent  trees,  shooting  out  nev 
branphes  ^rom  the  tops.  These,  in  time,  su»- 
P^kI  their  roots,  and  receiving  DoortshnMnt 
from  the  earth,  swell  into  tnuiks,  and  shoot  fortb 
other  branches;  thus  continuing  in  a  state  of 
progrebsion,  so  long  as  the  earth,  the  first  parrot 
of  them  all,  contributes  her  sustenance.  A 
btnian  tree,  with  many  trunks,  forms  the  most 
beautiful  walks,  vistas,  and  cool  recesses,  that 
ean  be  imagined.  The  leaves  are  large,  soft, 
and  of  a  lively  green ;  the  fruit  is  a  small  fig,  wImo 
ripe  of  a  bri^t  scarlet,  affording  sustenance  to 
monkeys,  squirrds,  peacocks,  and  birds  of  tsp 
rious  kinds,  which  dwell  among  the  branches. 

"  The  Hindoos  are  peculiarly  fond  of  the 
banian  tree ;  they  consider  its4ong  duration,  its 
ootstretclung  arms,  and  its  overshadowing  bene* 
ficence,aB  emblems  of  the  Deity,  and  almost  (»y 
it  divine  honours.  The  brahmins,  whovthus 
'  find  a  fane  in  every  sacred  grove,'  spend  much  of 
their  time  in  religious  solitude,  under  the  diade 
of  the  banian  tree  *,  they  plant  it  near  their  teo»- 
ples  or  pagodas  \  and  in  those  villages  where  tliere 
is  no  structure  erected  for  (luhlic  worship,  they 
place  an  image  under  one  of  these  trees,  and  there 
perform  a  rooming  and  evening  sacrifice.  The 
natives  of  all  castes  and  tribes  afo  fond  of  recreat- 
ing in  the  cod  recesses,  beautiful  walka,and  love- 
ly vistas  of  this  tmibrageous  canopy,  impervioim 
to  the  hottest  beams  of  a  tropical  ran.     Tbeso 
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•re  Street  aiid«r  which  «  Met  of  iiak<»<l  phi- 
losophers, called  GyBUKWopbisu,  ■88«*inbled  in 
Arriau's  d&ya,  and  this  liiatorian  of  Ancient 
Greece  preaenfa  a  true  picture  of  (he  modern 
Hindoot. — '  In  winter/  In  says,  *the  Gynuio- 
aopbista  enjoy  the  benefit  of  (he  sun's  rays  in  the 
open  air ;  and  in  sumoier,  when  the  heat  bocooies 
excessive,  they  pass  their  time  in  cool  and  moist 
places,  under  large  trees,  which  aocordin){  to  ihe 
accounts  of  Nearchus,  oover  a  circumference  of 
Jivt  aent^  and  extend  their  branches  so  far,  that  ten 
ikousand  wun  may  easily  ind  shelter  under  them. 
"  On  the  banks  of  the  river  Narhuddy,  in  the 
province  of  Guzxerat,  is  a  banian  tree,  supposed, 
by  some  persons,  to  be  the  one  deacribed  by 
Nearchus,  and  certClnly  not  inferior  to  it.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  name  oOOubbeer  Burr, 
which  was  given  it  is  honour  of  a  fassous  saint. 
High  floodu  have,  at  various  tiiaes,  swept  away 
a  considerable  part  of  this  extraordinary  tree  ; 
but  what  still  remains,  is  nearly  two  thouaand 
fmi  in  circumference,  measured  round  the  princi- 
pal stems ;  the  overhanging  bnmches,  not  yet 
■truck  down,  cover  a  much  larger  space ;  and 
tinder  it  grow  a  number  of  oustard^pple  and 
other  fruit  trees.  The  large  trunks  of  this  single 
tree  amount  to  thnt  hundred  mnd  Jiftjf;  and  the 
smaller  ones  exceed  tAree  IJbottson^;  every  one 
of  these  is  constantly  sending  forth  branches  and 
,  banging  roots,  lo  form  other  trunks  and  become 
the  parents  of  a  future  progeny.  The  Cubbeer 
Burr  is  &med  throughout  Hindoscan,  not  only 
on  account  of  its  great  extent,  but  also  of  its  sur- 
passing beauty  The  Indian  armies  generally 
encamp  around  it ;  and  at  stated  seasons,  solemn 
Jatarras,  or  Hindoo  festivals,  to  whidh  thousands 
of  votaries  repair,  from  every  part  of  the  Mogul 
empire,  aro  diere  celebrated.  It  is  said  that  se- 
ven thousand  perscms  find  ample  room  to  rc^pose 
imder  its  shade.  It  has  long  been  the  custom  of 
the  British  residents  in  India,  on  their  hunting 
and  shooting  piarties,  to  form  extensive  encamp- 
ments, and  spend  weeks  together,  under  this  de- 
lightfid  and  magnificent  pavilion,  which  affords 
a  shetier  to  all  travellers,  particularly  to  the  reli- 
gious tribes  of  the  Hindoos.  It  is  generally  filled 
with  greenwood  pigeons,  doves,  peacocks,  and  a 
variety  of  feathered  songsters— with  monkeys, 
which  both  divert  the  spectator,  by  their  antic 
tricks,  and  interest  him  by  the  paternal  affection 
they  display  to  their  young  oApring,  in  teaching 
them  to  select  their  food,  and  to  exert  themselves 
in  jumping  fit>m  bough  to  bough,— and  is  shaded 
by  bats  of  a  large  size,  many  ^  them  measuring 
upwards  of  six  feet  from  the  extremity  of  one 
wing  to  the  other.  This  tree  affords  not  only 
shelter,  but  sustenance,  to  all  its  inhabitants, 
being  covered,  amid  its  bright  foliage,  with  small 
figs,  of  a  rich  scarlet,  on  ^xch  they  all  regale 
with  as  much  delight  as  the  lords  of  creation  on 
their  more  costly  fiire,in  their  parties  of  pleasure." 
— S«  En€^dvp9dia  Briiamiiea,  Art.  fUm», 


This  tree,  which  is  doubtless  one  of  the  most 
singular  and  magnificent  objects  in  the  vej^etaUe 
kingdom,  appears  to  be  a  world  in  miniature,  in 
which  thousands,  both  of  human  beinos  aiul  of 
the  inferior  tribes  that  traverse  the  earth  and  ihe 
air,  may  find  ample  accoifimodation  and  subsist- 
ence. What  a  striking  contrast  does  it  present 
to  the  forests  of  trees,  or  mushrooms,  which  are 
perceived  by  the  help  of  the  microscope,  in  a 
piece  of  mouMtnew— every  plant  of  which  is  se- 
vorai  hundreds  of  times  smaller  than  the  point  o«> 
a  fine  needle !  Yet  both  are  the  effects  of  the 
agency  of  the  same  All-wise  and  Omnipotent 
^ing.  And  what  an  immense  variety  of  gra^ 
dations  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  vegetable  worid,  be- 
tween these  two  extremes— -every  part  of  the  vast 
interval  being  filled  up  with  flowers,  herbs,  shrubs^ 
and  trees  of  every  colour,  form,  and  size,  and  in 
iRich  vast  multitudes  and  profusion  thai  no  man 
can  number  them ! 

An  oli^ect.  which  approximates  in  a  certain  de- 
gree to  the  one  now  described,  is  mentioned  in ' 
"  Staunton's  Account  of  Macartney 'sEanbassy 
to  China,"  p.  70.  It  is  caUed  by  botanists  ^don- 
Monioj  and  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Mohk^  Bnad  7V«»,  and  was  discovered  in  the 
island  of  St  Jago.  **  The  circumference  or  girth 
of  the  base  was  66  feet,  which  soon  divided  into 
two  vast  branches,  the  one  in  a  perpendicular 
direction,  whose  periphery,  or  girth,  was  42  feet, 
the  other  26.  Another,ofthesame  species,  stood 
near  it,  whose  single  trunk,  girthing  only  3)8  foot, 
was  scarcely  noticed." 

The  only  other  specimen  I  shall  exhibit  to  the 
reader  has  a  relation  both  to  the  animal  and  to  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  It  is  well  known  that  tlie 
examination  df  flowers,  and  vegetables  of  every 
description,  by  the  microscope,  opens  a  new  and 
interesting  field  of  wonders  to  the  inquiring 
naturalist.  Sir  John  Hill  has  given  the  following 
curious  account  of  what  appeared  on  his  examin- 
ing a  carnation. 

"The  principal  flower  in  an  elegant  bouquet 
was  a  carnation :  the  fi«grance  of  this  led  me  to 
enjoy  it  Grequently  an  d  near.  The  sense  of  smell- 
ing was  not  the  only  one  affected  on  these  occ»- 
aions:  while  that  was  satiated  with  the  powerful 
sweet,  the  ear  was  constantly  attacked  by  an 
extremely  soft,  but  agree^Cble  mtumuring  sound. 
It  was  easy  to  know  that  some  animal  within  the 
covert  must  be  the  musician,  and  that  the  little 
noise  must  come  from  some  little  creature,  suited 
to  produce  it.  I  instantly  distended  the  lower  part 
of  the  flower,  and  placing  it  in  a  full  light,  couki 
di  joover  troops  of  little  insects  frisking,  with  wild 
joOity,  among  the  narrow  pedestals  that  support- 
ed its  Wves,  and  the  little  threads  that  occupied 
its  centre.  What  a  fragrant  world  for  their  ha- 
bitation! What  a  perfect,  security  from  all  an- 
noyance, in  the  dusky.husk  thai  surrounded  the 
sosne  of  action!  Adapting  a  microacope  to  take 
in,  at  oae  view,  the  whole  baee  of  the  floweri  I 
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g«Te  mytelTin  opportunity  oToootemplatiim  what 
Ihey  wer«  i^XMit,  and  thit  for  many  days  to^ 
tfaer,  without  giving  them  the  least  disturbance, 
Thus,  I  could  discover  their  economy,  their 
passions,  and  their  enjoyments.  The  microscope, 
on  this  occasion,  had  given  what  nature  seemed 
to  have  denied  to  the  objects  of  contemplation. 
The  base  of  the  flower  extended  itself  under  its 
influence  to  a  vast  plain  ;  the  slender  stems  of 
the  leaves  became  trunks  of  so  many  stalely 
cedars ;  the  threads  in  the  middle  seemed  co- 
lumns of  massy  structure,  supporting  at  the  top 
several  ornaments  ;  and  the  narrow  spaces  bcH 
tween  were  enlarged  into  waUu,  parterres,  and 
terraces.  On  the  polished  bottoms  of  these,brighter 
Chan  Parian  marble,  walked  in  pairs,  tUone, 
or  in  larger  companies,  the  winged  iAhabitanta; 
these  frnn  litde  dusky  flies,  for  such  only  tha 
naked  eye  woukl  have  shown  them,  were  raised 
to  glorious  glittering  animals,  stained  with  living 
purple,  and  with  a  glossy  gold,  that  would  have 
made  all  the  labours  of  the  k>om  contempt ibie  in 
the  comparison.  I  eouki,  at  leisure,  as  they 
walked  together,  admire  their  elegant  limbs, 
their  velv^  shouklers,  and  their  silken  wings  ; 
their  backs  vying  with  the  empyrean  in  its  blue ; 
and  their  eyes,  each  formed  of  a  thousand  others, 
outglittering  the  little  planes  on  a  brilliant ;  above 
description,  and  too  great  alaiost  for  admiration. 
I  could  observe  them  here  singling  out  their  fii- 
Tourito  females ;  courting  them  with  the  music  of 
their  bussing  wings  with  little  songs,  formed  for 
their  little  organs ;  leading  them  from  walk  to  walk, 
among  the  perfumed  shades,  and  pointing  out  to 
their  taste  the  drop  of  liquid  nectar,  jvml  burst- 
ing from  some  vein  within  the  living  trunk — here 
were  the  perfomed  groves,  the  more  than  mystic 
shades  of  the  poet's  foncy  realized.  Here  the 
happy  lovers  spent  their  days  in  joyful  dalliance, 
ori  in  the  triumph  of  their  little  hearts,  skipped 
after  one  another  from  >stem  to  stem,  among  the 
painted  trees,  or  winged  their  short  flight  to  the 
dose  shadow  of  some  broader  leaf,  to  revd  im- 
distorbed  in  the  heights  of  all  felicity  .'^ 

This  picture  of  Uie  splendour  and  felicity  of 
insect  life,  may,  to  certain  readers,  appear 
somewhat  overcharged.  But  those  who  have 
benn  moch  in  the  habit  of  contemplating  the  beau- 
ties of  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  through 
microscopes,  can  easily  enter  into  all  the  views 
which  are  here  described.  I  have  selected  this 
example,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  un- 
bounded goodness  of  the  Creator,  in  the  vast 
proflision  of  enjoyment  he  has  communicated, 
even  to  the  lowest  tribes  of  animal  existence, 
and  as  a  specimen  of  those  invisible  worlds 
which  exist  beyond  the  range  of  our  natural 
rision.  For  it  appears  that  there  u  a  gradation 
of  worlds  downward  as  well  as  upward.  How- 
ever small  our  globe  may  appear  when  compared 
with  the  sun  and  with  the  immensity  of  starry 
-•yatesM  which  He  dispersed  ^ough  the  infini^ 


of  spaea,  there  are  worlds  fifed  with  ayriiii 
of  living  beings,  which,  in  point  of  size  and  aa» 
tent,  bear  as  smafl  a  proportion  to  the  earth,  as 
the  earth  bears  to  the  vast  asaenblage  of  the 
eelestial  worlds.  A  single  flower,  a  leaf^  or  a 
drop  of  water,  msy  appear  as  large  and  as  divsi^ 
sified  in  its  structure,  to  some  of  the  beings 
vrhich  inhabit  it,  as  the  whole  earth  appears  to 
the  view  ofman;aad  a  thousand  scenes  of  sosf- 
nificoDoe  and  beauty  may  be  pres«ited  to  their 
sight,  of  which  no  distinct  conception  oan  be 
formed  by  the  human  mind.  The  many  ihousaadi 
of  transparent  globes,  of  which  their  eyes  are 
composed,  may  magnify  and  multiply  the  objects 
arocmd  them  without  end,  so  that  an  object 
scarcely  visible  to  the  eye  'of  man  asay  appear 
to  them  as  a  vMt  extmded  universe. 

**  Having  exammed,"  says  8t. Pierre,  "oat 
day,  by  a  microscope,  the  flowers  of  thyme,  I  dii^ 
tinguished  in  them,  witfa^equal  surprise  and  de- 
light, superV  flagons  with  a  long  aedi,  of  a  suib- 
stanoe  resenting  the  amethyst,  from  the  guUets 
of  which  seemed  to  flow  ingots  of  liquid  gdd.  I 
have  never  made  ofasenratioiis  of  the  eorsZIs, 
simply  of  the  smallest  flower,  without  finding  it 
eon^Msed  of  an  admirable  subslanoe,  half  trans- 
parent, studded  with  brillianis,  and  shining  in 
the  most  lively  colours.  The  beings  which  live 
under  a  reflex  thus  enridied,  must  have  ideas 
vevy  diflferent  from  ours,  of  light,  and  of  the  other 
phenomena  d'nature.  A  drop  of  dew,  filtering  ii 
the  capillary  and  transparent  tubes  of  a  plaai, 
presents  totheaa  thoosasids  of  cascades ;  the  same 
drop  fixed  as  a  wave  cm  the  extremity  of  one  «f 
its  prickles,  an  ocean  vrithoot  a  shore ;  evaporat- 
ed into  air,  a  vast  aerial  sea.  It  is  credible,  tbe% 
from  analogy,  that  there  are  animals  feet&ig  am 
the  leaves  of  pjants  like  the  cattle  in  our  mea(k>ws 
and  on  our  mountains,  which  repose  under  tbe 
shades  of  a  down  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  which,  from  goblets  formed  like  so  mairf 
suns,  quafi*nectar  of  the  colour  of  gold  and  s^ver. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  universe  extends  to 
infinity  on  either  hand ;  and  that  whenever  mat- 
ter exists,  from  the  ponderous  globes  of  heaves 
down  to  the  invisible  atom,  there  the  Almighty 
Creator  has  prepared  habitations  for  countless 
orders  of  existence,  from  the  seraph  to  the  aai- 
makula,  in  order  to  demonstrate  his  bouodlesB 
beneficence,  and  the  infinite  variety  of  modes  bj 
which  he  can  diflTose  In^iness  through  the  uni* 
versal  system. 

**  How  sweet  to  mnse  upon  His  skin  dls^aj*d 
Infinite  skill !  in  all  that  he  has  SMde  ; 
To  trace  in  nature's  roost  minute  design 
The  sifl^Mitttre  and  stamp  of  power  cUvlne ; 
Contrivance  exquisite,  expressed  with  ease, 
'  Where  unassisted  sight  no  beautr  sees ; 
The  shapely  limb  ana  lubricated  joint. 
Within  tlie  small  dimensions  of  a  point  t 
Muscle  and  nerve  ndraculonslj  spun. 
His  mighty  woik  who  speaks  and  it  is  4one  i 
Th' invisible  in  things  scarce  seen  reveal*d> 
To  whom  an  atom  is  an  ample  fleUr* 
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With  ragtrd  to  the  nUgima  tendeocj  of  the 
study  of  Natural  History,  it  may  be  remarked — 
that,  aa  all  the  objects  which  it  embraces  are  the 
workmanthip  qf  6lod— the  delineations  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  Natural  Historian  must  be  coo- 
aidered  as  "  The  history  of  the  operations  of  the 
Creator ;"  or,  in  other  words,  so  fiu  as  the  science 
extends,  **  The  history  of  the  Creator  himself:** 
for  the  marks  of  his  incessant  agency,  his  power, 
wisdom,  and  bene6ceooe,  are  impressed  on  every 
object,  however  minute,  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  of  nature,  and  throughout  every  region 
of  earth,  air,  and  sky.  As  the  Deity  is  invisi- 
ble to  OK)rtal  eyes,  awl  cannot  be  duectly  ooa- 
teroplated  by  finite  minds,  without  some  material 
medium  of  communication— ^here  are  but  two  me- 
diums tvith  which  we  are  acquainted,  by  which 
we  can  attain  a  knowledge  of  his  nature  and  per- 
fections. These  are,  either  thiefaeU  which  have 
occurred  in  the  course  of  his  providential  dispeo- 
satioos  towards  ourrace,  since  the commeoce- 
jnenl  of  time,  and  the  moral  truths  connected 
with  them— or,  the  &cU  which  are  displayed  in 
the  economy  of  nature.  The  first  class  offsets  is 
recorded  in  the  Sacred  Hisory,  and  in  the  Annals 
of  Nations  ;the  second  class  is  exhibited  in  the 
diversified  objects  and  motions  which  appear 
throughout  the  system  of  the  visible  tmiverse.- 
The  one  may  be  termed  the  Moral  Hutmy,  and 
the  other,  the  Natural  ETiUory,  of  the  operations 
of  the  Creator.  It  is  obviously  incumbent  on 
every  rational  being,  to  contemplate  the  Creator 
through  both  these  mediums ;  for  each  of  them 
eonveys  its  distinct  and  peculiar  revelations ;  and 
consequently  our  perception  of  Deity  through 
the  one  m^ium  does  not  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  our  contemplating  him  through  the  other. 
While,  therefore,  it  is  our  duty  to  contemplate 
the  perfections,  the  providence,  and  the  agency 
of  God,  as  daqiiayed  in  the  Scripture  Revelation, 
it  is  also  incumbent  upon  us,  to  trace  his  attri- 
butes in  the  System  of  Nature,  in  order  that  we 
may  be  enable  to  contemplate  the  eternal  Jeho- 
vah, in  evtry  variety  of  atpeet,  in  which  he  has 
been  pleased  to  exhibit  himself,  in  the  universe 
he  has  (brmed. 

The  visible  creation  may  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  and  sensible  manifestation  of  Deity, 
intended  every  moment  to  present  to  eur  view 
the  unceasing  energies  of  Him  '*  in  whom  we 
live  and  move.**  And  if  the  train  of  our  thoughts 
were  directed  m  its  proper  channel,  we  wouM 
perceive  GK)d  in  every  oi^eet,  and  in  every  move- 
ment :  we  would  behoki  him  operating  in  the 
whirlwind,  and  in  the  storm ;  in  the  subterra- 
neous cavern,  and  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean ;  in 
the  gentle  rain,  and  the  refireshing  breeze ;  in  the 
cainbow,  the  fiery  roeteof)  and  the  lightning's 
flash ;  in  the  splendours  of  tlM  sun,  and  the  rosjes- 
tic  movements  of  the  heavens ;  in  the  firisking  of 
the  lambs,  the  songs  of  bbds,  and  the  buzz  of  in- 
sscCB;iiithscireaIatioa  of  oiv  blood,  the  ntove- 
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ments  of  onr  joints,  the  motion  of  our  eyeballs, 
'  and  in  the  rays  of  light  which  are  oontinuaUy 
darting  fi'om  surrounding  objects,  for  the  purposes 
of  vision.  For  these,  and  ten  thousand  other 
agencies  in  the  system  of  nature,  are  nothing 
93[»9  but  the  voice  of  Deity,  proclaiming  to  the 
sons  of  men,  in  silent  but  emphatic  language, 
"  Stand  still,  and  consider  the  wonderful  worits 
of  God." 

If,  then,  it  be  adfnitted,  that  the  study  of 
Nature  is  the  study  of  the  Creator— to  overk)ok 
the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery  with  which  we 
are  surrounded,  or  to  undervalue  any  thing  which 
Infinite  Wtsdom  has  formed,  is  to  overlook  and 
contemn  the  Creator  himseUl  Whatever  God 
has  thought  proper  to  create,  and  to  present  to 
our  view  in  the  visible  world,  it  becomes  man 
to  study  and  contemplate,  that,  firom  thence,  he 
may  derive  motives  to  excite  him  to  the  exercise 
of  reverence  and  adoration,  of  sratitude  and 
praise.  In  so  &r  as  any  individual  is  una^ 
quainted  with  the  various  Atcts  of  the  histonr  of 
nature,  in  so  far  does  he  remain  ignorant  of  ths 
maniiestatioBS  of  Deity ;  for  every  object,  on  the 
theatre  of  the  luiverse,  exhibits  his  character 
and  designs  in  a  diffiBrent  point  of  view.  He 
who  sees  Qod  only  as  he  displays  hinoself  in  his 
operations  on  the  earth,  but  has  never  coeteoH 
plated  the  firmament  with  the  eye  of  reason,  must 
be  unacquainted  with  those  amazing  energies  d 
eternal  Power,  which  are  displayed  in  the  sti^ 
pendous  fidbric  and  movementsof  the  orbs  ef 
heaven.  He  who  sees  God  only  in  the  general 
appearances  of  nature,  but  neglects  to  penetrate 
into  his  mjnute  operations,  must  remain  ignor 
rant  of  thoee  sstonidiing  manifestations  of  divine 
wisdom  and  skiQ  which  appear  in  the  contri* 
vanoes,  adaptations,  and  functions  of  the  animal 
and  the  vegetable  kingdoms.  For,  the  moreire 
know  bf  tiM  work,  the  more  accurate  and  ooa> 
prehonsive  will  be  our  views  of  the  Intelligenoe 
by  whom  it  was  designed ;  and  the  farther  we 
carry  our  investigations  of  the  works  of  God,  the 
more  admirable  and  astonishing  will  his  plaof 
and  perfections  appear. 

In  short,  a  devout  oontemplatitm  of  the  vrorki 
of  nature  tends  to  ennol^le  the  human  soul,  and 
to  dignify  and  exalt  the  affections.  It  inspires 
the  mind  with  a  relish  of  the  beauty,  the  harmo* 
ny ,  and  order  which  subsist  in  the  universe  around 
us — it  elevates  the  soul  to  the  love  and  admira- 
tion of  that  Being  who  n  the  author  of  our  com- 
forts, and  of  all  that  is  sublime  and  beneficent  in  • 
creation,  and  excites  us  to  join  with  all  holy 
beings  in  the  chorus  of  praise  to  the  God  and 
Father  of  all.    For  they 

**Whom  I9atUTe*8  works  can  charm,  with  God  himself 
HoW  converse,  (frow  fkrolllardayby  day 
With  his  conceptions,  act  upon  bis  plan. 
And  form  u>  his  the  reUsh  of  their  souls.'* 

The  man  who  surveys  the  vast  fieki  of  natore 
with  the  eye  of  reason  and  devotion,  wil|  not  onlj 
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g«ia  ft  more  oompreheiwive  view  of  that  ilfimi^ 
§h\e  power  which  organized  the  UDiverae,  bat 
will  find  hie  eourcee  of  enjojmeot  continuallj  - 
iocreeeed,  and  will  feel  an  ardent  desire  after 
tlMt  ^orioiM  world,  where  the  veil  which  now 
hides  from  our  sight  some  of  the  grandest  mani- 
featatioQS  of  Deitj  will  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
wboders  of  Omnipotence  be  displayed  u  all  their 
•plendour  and  perfection. 

In  conformilj  with  these  sentiments,  we  find 
the  inspired  writers,  in  nnnterous  instances,  call- 
ing our  aUention  to  the  wonders  of  creating 
power  and  wisdom.  In  one  of  the  first  speeches 
in  which  the  Almighty  is  introduced  as  address- 
ins  the  sens  of  men,  and  the  longest  one  in  the 
Bible,*  our  attention  is  exclusively  directed  to 
the  subjecU  of  Natural  History ; » the  whole 
address  having  a  reference  to  the  economy  of 
Divine  Wisdom  in  the  arrangeaMnt  of  the  world 
ftt  its  first  creati<Mi — the  wonders  of  the  ocean, 
mnd  of  light  and  darkness— the  phenomena  ai 
thunder  and  lightning,  rain,  hail,  snow,  fixMt,  and 
other  meteors  in  the  atmosphere  the  intellectual 
Acuities  of  man,  and  the  economy  and  instincts 
of  quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  and  other  tribes  of 
animated  existence.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of 
the  sublime  descriptions  contained  in  the  book  of 
Job  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  agency  of  God 
in  the  material  creation,  and  to  the  course  of  his 
providence  in  relatiod  to  the  different  characters 
of  men ;  and'  the  reasonings  of  the  different 
speakers  in  that  sacred  drama  proceed  on  the  sup- 
position that  their  auditors  were  intimately  ao- 
quainted  with  the  varied  appearances  of  nature, 
and  their  tendency  to  exhibit  the  diaracter  and 
perfections  of  the  Omnipotent  Creator.  We  find 
the  Psalmist,  in  the  104th  Psalm,  employed  in  a 
devout  description  of  similar  objects,  from  the 
contemplation  of  whidi  his  mind  is  raised  to 
adoring  views  of  their  Almij^ty  Author— and, 
fix>m  the  whole  of  his  survey,  he  deduces  the  fol- 
lowing condusions: — ^'^How  manifold  are  thy 
works,  O  Lord !  Jn  unsdem  thou  hast  made  diem 
all !  The  earth  is  fiill  of  thy  riches ;  so  is  this 
great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping 
innumerable,  both  small  and  great  beasts.  The 
clory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  for  ever ;  the 
Loiti  shall  rejoice  in  all  his  works.'!'  I  will  sing 
imto  the  Lord  as  long  as  I  live ;  I  trill  sing 
praises  to  my  God,  whUe  I  have  my  being.** 


•  Job,  chap.  xxxvIII.  xxxlx.  xl.  xU. 

^  The  flory  of  the  Lord,  in  thts  passage,  denotes  the 
display  of  his  perfections  Jn  the  material  universe : 
and  the  declaration  of  the  inspired  writer  plainly 
Intimates,  tliat  this  display  will  continue  for  «ver, 
and  will  remain  ns  an  object  of  unceasing  oontem> 
pladon  to  all  intelligences,  and  as  an  eternal  monu- 
ment of  his  power  and  wisdom.  For,  although  the 
earth  and  the  aerial  heavcnswiU  be  changed  at  the 
olose'of  that  dispensation  of  Providence  which  re- 
spects otir  word,  yet  the  general  frame  of  the  unl* 
verse,  in  Its  other  parts,  will  remain  substantially 
the  same  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  will  in  ail  probability 
be  iierpetually  incroxising  In  magnitude  and  gran* 
iav.  And  the  change  which  will  be  effected  In  xespad 


Bat  in  order  to  enter  ii^  the  ^nrit  of  mi 
■oblime  reflections,  we  must  mit  oooteat  oorsdw 
with  a  superficial  nnd  cursory  view  of  the  objecto 
and  operations  of  nature,'-we  nrast  not  tlunk 
it  sufficiem  to  acquiesce  in  such  vagoe  propose 
tioos  as  these—**  The  gktry  of  God  is  sees  ia 
every  blade  of  grass,  and  eveiy  drop  of  water; 
all  namre  is  fiill  of  wonders,  fioq^  the  dust  of  te 
earth  to  the  stars  of  the  firasament."  We  onat 
study  the  worits  of  creation  with  ardour,  aorvej 
them  vrith  mraute  attention,  and  endeavoor  to 
acquire  a  spee(/Ce  and  comjirdbsmnx  kaowledga 
of  the  Creator's  designs.  We  murt  eod^voar 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  naodei^ 
circumstances,  contexture,  oonfigarattoas,  ada^ 
tations,  sinicture,  fimctions,  and  ralatioBs  of 
those  objects  ia  which  beoevolenoe  and  desi^ 
eonspicuoosly  appear— ia  the  animal  and  the 
vegetable  worU,  in  the  ocean,  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  heavens  ;  thai  the  mind  may  be  enahfed 
to  draw  the  conchasioo  with  fiill  eoovictkm  and 
intelligence^—**  Jn  wiadom  thou  hmai  made  Ihtm 
al{."  The  pointed  interrogatories  which  J^e» 
vah  addressed  to  Job,  evid^ly  imply,  thsit  Job 
had  previously  acquired  aa  intimate  acqaaintaaoe 
with  the  works  of  nature.  It  seem«  to  be  takes 
for  gramed,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  tliat  he  made 
hineelf  acquainted  with  the  general  range  offeda 
in  the  visible  creation ;  and  the  intentioa  of  iba 
several  questions  preaented  to  bis  ooesideraliaA 
evidently  was  to  impress  him  with  a  sense  of  iiis 
own  impotency,  and  to  lead  him  to  the  investiga- 
tion ef  the  wonders  oOCreating  Power  wfaidi  bo 
had  formerly  overlooked.  The  conduaioo  wkkb 
the  Psalmist  draws  respecting  the  fFisdom  di»> 
played  throughout  all  the  works  of  God,  plainly 
iattmates,  that  he  had  made  the  different  parts  oif 
nature  the  subject  of  minute  examination,  and  of 
deep  reflection ;  otherwise  he  could  not  have  ra- 
tionally deduced  his  condusioa,  or  felt  those  em^ 
tions  which  filled  his  mind  with  the  pious  raptnra 
so  beautifiilly  expressed  in  that  hymn  of  praftsa 
to  the  Creator  of  the  world. 

We  have,  therefore,  reason  to  beKeve,  fitsn 
these  and  other  instances,  that  pious  men,  < 
the  days  of  old,"  were  much  moi 
than  modem  Christiaas  to  contemplate  and  ad> 
mire  the  visible  worics  of  the  Lord— and  it  ia 
surely  much  to  be  regretted,  that  we  who  cojoj 
ao  many  superior  means  of  information,  and  who 
have  access  to  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  later 
and  more  enlightened  tinws,  shcuM  manifest  ao 
much  disregard  to  **  the  works  of  Jciiovah  and 
the  operations  <^  his  handa.*'  To  enaUe  the 
common  mass  of  Christians  to  enter  into  tbe 
spirit  of  this  delightfiil  study  and  ChrittiaH  dm^, 
riiouki,  therefore,  be  one  object  of  those  period- 
ical aiid  other  religious  works  which  are  put  into 
their  hands ;  so  that  they  may  be  enabled,  with 

to  the  terraqueous  globe  and  Its  appendages  wW  be 
fiuch  thai  Jehovah  will  have  reason  to  "  i  "  ' 
this  as  well  as  in  aU  his  other  works. 
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Vigour  and  inteUigeooa,  to  (ana  the  pious  reao- 
lutioii  of  Asaph,  "  I  will  meditate  on  all  thj 
Works,  O  Lord !  and  talk  oT  thy  doings." — **  I 
will  uuer  abundantly  the  memory  of  thy  great 
goodness,  and  tell  of  thy  wondrous  works.  "^ 

OEOORAPHT. 

The  next  department  of  knowledge  I  shall 
DoUce  is  the  science  of  Geography. 

The  object  of  this  science  is,  to  describe  the 
world  we  inhabit,  in  reference  to  the  oontinents, 
Sdands,  mountains,  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  env- 
pires,  and  kingdoms  yvith  which  it  is  diTersified, 
together  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  reli- 
gion of  tlie  different  tribes  which  people  its 
■uiiace. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  relative  positions  of  objects  on  the  sor&ce 
of  the  earth,  and  to  enter  with  intelligence  on 
the  study  of  this  subject,  it  is  requisite,  first  of 
■&,  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of  its  figure  and 
magnitude.    For  a  long  series  of  ages  it  was 
•opposed,  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  that  the  sur- 
ftoe  of  the  earth  was  nearly  a  plane,  indefinitely 
extended,  and  bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sky. 
Lactantius,  <and  several  of  the  &thers  of  the 
Christian  church,  strenuously  argued  that  the 
«arth,was  extended  infinitely  downwards,  and 
establisfaed  upon  several  foundations.    The  an- 
deot  philosopher  HeracHtus  is  said  to  have  b»- 
Keved  that  the  earth  was  of  the  shape  of  a  skiff 
or  canoe,  very  much  hollowed ;  and  the  philo- 
■opher  Leucippus  supposed  it  to   be  of  the 
form  of  a  cylinder  or  a  drum.    It  is  only  within 
the  period  of  the  last  three  hundred  years  that 
the  true  figure  of  the  earth  has  been  accorately 
ascertained.    This  figure  is  now  fbuud  to  be 
that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,   nearly  approach- 
ing to   the  shape  of  a  globe  or  sphere.    To 
have  asserted  this   opinion  several  ages  ago 
inuU  have  been  considered  as  a  heresy  in  reli- 
Am,  and  would  have  subjected  its  abettors  to 
the  anathemas  of  the  church,  and  even  to  the 
peril  of  their  lives.    Historians  inform  tis  that 
the  learned  Spigdius,  Bishop  of  Upsal,  in  Swe- 
den, suffered  martyrdom  at  the  stake,  in  dO- 
fenoe  of  the  doctrine  of  the  AntipodeM  ;  and  we 
know  that,  for  assertinff  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
the  celebrated  philosopher  Qalileo  was  immured 
in  a  dungetHi,  and  condemned  by  an  assembly  of 
cardinals  to  all  the  horrors  of  perpetual  imprison-' 
ment.     The  doctrine  he  maintained,  and  which 
is  now  universally  received  by  every  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  was  declared  by  those 
arrogant   ecclesiastics   to   be    "a  proposition 
absurd  in  its  very  nature,  fidse  in  philosophy, 
heretical  in  religion,  and  conltary  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures.**    Such  are  some  of  the  horrible 

•  A  sOlectUst  of  popular  works  on  Natural  His- 
tMy,  and  ths  other  sdenees  notloed  in  tbf  IbOowlnc 


and  pernicious  ooosaqoences  which  flow  from 
ignorance  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  of 
those  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  governs  the 
universe  he  has  formed ;  and  which  prove  it  to 
be  a  Christian  duty  for  every  rational  being  to 
study  the  order  and  economy  of  the  visible 
world. 

'  That  the  earth  is  nearly  of  a  globular  fignro, 
is  proved  by  the  folbwing  considerations:^!. 
When  we  stand  on  the  seashore,  while  the  sea 
is  perfectly  calm,  we  perceive  that  the  surface 
of  the  water  is  not  quite  plain,  but  convex  or 
rounded  ;  and  if  we  are  on  one  side  of  an  arm 
oPnhe  sea,  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and,  with 
our  eyes  near  the  water,  look  towards  the  oppo- 
site  coast,  we  shall  plainly  see  the  water  de- 
rated between  our  eyes  and  the  opposite  shore, 
80  as  to  prevent  our  seeing  the  land  near  the 
edge  of  the  water.    The  same  experiment  may 
be  made  on  any  portion  of  still  water,  of  a  mile 
or  two  in  extent,  when  its  convexity  will  be  per- 
ceived  by  the  eye.    A  litUe  boat,  for  instance, 
may  be  perceived  by  a  man  who  is  any  height 
above  the  water,  but  if  he  stoops  down,  and  lays 
his  eye  near  the  surface,  he  will  find  that  the 
fluid  appears  to  rise,  and  intercept  the  view  of 
the  boat.    2.  If  we  take  our  station  on  the  seac 
shore,  and  view  the  ships  leaving  the  coast,  in 
any  direction— as  they  retire  from  our  view,  we 
may  perceive  the  masU  and  rigging  of  the  ves- 
sels when  the  hulls  are  out  of  sight,  and,  as  it 
were,  sunk  in  the  water.    On  the  other  hand, 
when  a  ship  is  approaching  the  shore,  the  first 
part  of  her  that  is  seen  is  the  topmast ;  as  she 
approaches  nearer,  the  sails  become  visible,  and 
last  of  an,  the  hull  comes  gradually  into  view.f 
The  reason  of  such  appearances  obviously  m, 
that  the  round  or  convex  surface  of  the  water 
interposes  between  our  eye  and  the  body  of  die 
ahip,  when  she  has  reached  a  certain  distance, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  sails  and  topmast, 
fit>m  their  greater   elevation,  may  be  still  hi 
view.    To  the  same  cause  it  is  owing,  that  the 
higher  the  eye  is  placed,  the  more  extensive  ie 
the  prospect ;  and  hence  it  is  common  for  sailon 
to  dimb  to  the  tops  of  masts,  in  order  to  discover 
land  or  ships  at  a  distance.    The  contrary  of  aR 
this  would  take  place,  if  the  earth  and  watera  were 
an  extended  plane.    When  a  ship  came  within 
view,  the  hull  would  first  make  its  appearance, 
being  the  largest  object,  next  the  saib,and,  last 
of  all,    the    topmast.    These    considerations, 
which  hoU  true  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  prove 
to  a  certainty,  that  the  mass  of  the  ocean  is  of 
a  gtobular  form :  and  if  the  ocean  be  a  portion 
of  a  sphere,  it  follows  that  the  land  also  is  of  / 
**»•«»•  goneral  fimre ;  for  no  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  elevated  above  four  or  five 
rinorder  to  make  such  obsenmtiomtoadvantacct. 
rf  ^^f^^S*"'*  ®^  «houJd  be  as  near  as  possible  tm 
a  level  wtth  the  sea,  and  he  should  use  a  telescooe 

lO  mftMA  htm  t/t  nnwAAiwA  %«.a.^  <I<».Ii»^.i^  .>.-  ^ZZE^ 


to  enable  hfan  to  perodve  morrdUtincUjr  ttes^Sir 
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■rilM  abore  ih*  level  of  the  ooetn.  S.  Tba&ike 
•wth  ifl  rooad  from  nortk  to  wMih,  appean  from 
the  following  circuoMUnce  >— Wbca  we  trard  a 
eansiderable  diataace  from  norih  to  tuoth)  or  fitMB 
MUlh  to  north,  a  nuaiber  of  new  aUra  aucoee- 
aively  appear  in  the  heaveoa,  in  the  quarter  to 
which  we  are  advancing,  and  many  of  thoee  in  the 
oppoeitbquaiter  gradually  diaappear,  which  would 
not  happen  if  the  earih  were  a  plane  in  that  direc- 
tion. 4.  That  the  earth  iatound  from  east  to  west, 
appears  from  actual  experiment ;  for  many  navi- 
gators, by  sailing  in  a  westerly  direction,  have 
gone  quite  round  it,  from  east  to  west ;  and  were 
it  not  for  the  froaen  seas  within  the  polar  regions, 
which  mtemipt  navigation  in  those  directions, 
it  would,  long  ere  now,  have  been  circumnavi- 
gated from  north  to  south.  6.  All  thoae  proo& 
are  oonfirmed  and  ilbstrated  by  eclipses  of  the 
noon,  .which  present  anoei^or  dewMUtrviion  of 
the  earth*!  rotiaidity.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon 
istiuiaed  by  the  intervention  of  the  body  of  the 
earth  between  the  son  and  moon ;  in  which  case 
tlMr*Bhadow  of  the  earth  foils  upon  the  moon. 
This  shadow  is  found,  in  all  cases,  and  in  eirery 
position  of  the  earth,  to  be  of  a  ctrmdar  figure ; 
which  inoontrovertibly  proves,  that  the  whole 
■Mas  of  land  and  water,  of  which  the  eai;th  ia 
oompoeed,  is  nearly  of  a  globular  form.  The 
BMuntains  and  valea  which  diversify  its  surface 
detract  little  or  nothing  from  its  globular  shape ; 
for  they  bear  no  more  proportion  to  its  whole 
bulk  than  a  few  grains  of  sand  to  a  common  ter- 
restrial globe ;  the  highest  mountains  on  its  aur- 
ftce  being  little  more  than  the  two-thousandth 
part  of  its  diameter.  Some  of  the  mountains 
00  the  sur&ce  of  the  moon  are  higher  than  those 
oa  the  earth,  and  yet  that  body  appears^  both  to 
the  naked  eye  and  through  telescopes,  of  a 
spherical  figure. 

To  some  readers,  the  discovery  of  the  true 
figure  of  the  earth  may  appear  as  a  matter  of 
very  trivial  importance  in  religion.  I  hesitate 
not,  bdwever,  to  affirm  that  it  constitutes  a  moat 
important  foci  in  the  history  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. Had  not  this  discovery  been  made,  it 
is  probable  that  the  vast  continent  of  America 
night  yet  have  remained  undiscovered;  for, 
Cc^umbus,  who  first  discovered  that  new  worid, 
bad  leaned,  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of 
the  times,  that  the  earth  was  of  a  spherical 
figure ;  and,  from  the  maps  then  existing,  he 
began  to  conjecture,  that  the  nearest  way  of 
a^ing  to  the  East  Indies  would  be  to  sail 
westward.  And  although  he  missed  the  object 
of  his  research,  he  was  the  means  of  lajring 
open  to  view  a  vast  and  unknown  region  of  the 
earth,  destined,  in  due  time,  to  receive  fiom  the 
Eastern  world  the  blessings  of  knowledge,  civi- 
lization, and  religion.  On  the  knowledge  of  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  earth,  the  art  of  naviga- 
tfon  ia  a  great  measure  depends ;  and  all  the 
Toyages  of  diicoTwy,  which  hata  been  nada 


ia  later  years,  wen  undsrtak«o  ia  < 
of  the  knowfodge  of  this  foot.  Had 
reonined  unacquainted  with  this  disoovery,  As 
ctrmimoavigatioa  of  tlie  globe  would  newr  have 
been  aueooptod — vast  portions  of  die  Imliiiiiii 
work!  would  have  reauiioed  utdmown  and  uoe^ 
jrfored  no  regular  inteicoune  would  have  beca 
maintained  between  the  varioos  tribes  of  the 
human  race  ;  and,  consequently,  the  blessiagi 
of  Divine  Revelation  could  never  hare  beet 
oomrauoicated  to  the  greater  part  of  the  G«ncUa 
worid.  Besides,  the  knowledge  of  the  troe  figore 
and  magnitude  of  our  sublunary  woHd  forms  the 
groundwork  of  all  the'  sublime  disooveries 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  in  the  regioaa 
of  the  finnamenu  For  its  diameter  forms  the 
baM9  time  of  those  triangles  by  wliich  -  the  di^ 
tancea  and  magnitudea  of  the  celestial  gbbaa 
have  been  determined  ;  without  a  knowledge  off 
the  extent  of  which,  the  important  reanks  wfaidb 
have  been 'deduced  respecting  the  syateoa  of  iba 
universe  coukinot  have  been  ascertained,  ani, 
consequently,  our  views  of  the  grandeur  aad 
omnipotence  of  the  Deity,  and  of  the  magnifr 
cence  and  extent  of  his  dominiona,  must  bare 
been  much  paon  circumscribed  than  they  bow 
are.  Such  is  the  intinuite  connexion  that  sul^ 
sists  between  every  part  of  the  chain  of  Divina 
dispensations,  that^if  any  one  link  had  beea 
either  broken  or  dissolved,  the  state  of  things, 
in  the  moni  and  intellectual  world,  woidd  hava 
been  very  diflerent  from  what  it  now  is;  aad 
die  plans  of  Providence,  for  acoompliahiag  tlic 
renovation  and  improvement  of  mankind,  would 
hare  been  either  partially  or  totally  frastraied. 

With  regard  to  the  wukgnUude  of  the  eaidi — 
I  have  already  stated  the  mode  by  which  wa 
may  acquire  the'  most  accurate  and  comprehen- 
aive  conception  of  this  particular,  in  the  ooone 
of  the  illustrations  which  were  ^ven  of  the  om- 
nipotence of  Deity,  (pp.  9 — II.)  It  is  ne- 
cessary here  only  to  remark — that,  aocoiding  fo 
the  latest  computations,  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  is  about  7,930  miles,  and  ito  circumforenoa 
24,912  miles ;  and  consequently,  the  whole  sur« 
face  of  the  land  and  water  it  contains  compre- 
hends an  area  of  197,563,160  miles.  The  ptw« 
portion  of  land  and  water  on  its  surfru^e  caonoi 
be  very  accurately  ascertained ;  but  it  ia  quiia 
evident,  from  an  inspection  of  a  map  of  the 
world,  that  the  water  occupies  at  least  two^irda 
of  its  surface,  and,  of  course,  the  land  cannot 
occupy  more  than  one-third.  Supposing  it  to  be 
only  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  suifoce,  it  wi& 
contain  49,387,040  square  miles,  whkh  is  con- 
siderably more  than  what  ia  stated  in  most  off 
our  late  systems  of  geography;  in  some  of  which 
the  extent  of  the  land  is  rated  at  39  milliooa, 
and  in  others  ao  low  as  30  millions  of  square 
miles — the  former  of  which  statements  being 
leas  than  oue-fifUi,  and  the  latter  len  than  ona* 
lizth  of  Um  anfoca  of  the  globe.    Bat  it  it 
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ifalt»  obviouH  that  the  extent  of  the  land  cannot 
be  Ims  than  one-fourth  of  the  area  of  the  globe, 
and  must,  therefore,  comprehend  at  least  60 
millions  of  square  miles.  And  if  -a  large  arc- 
tic continent,  eleven  hundred  leagues  in  length, 
axist  around  the  North  Pole,  as  some  French 
philosophers  infer  from  Captain  Parry's  late 
discoveries* — the  quantity  of  land  cm  the  terra- 
queous globe  will  be  much  greater  than  what  has 
been  now  stated. 

GsHERAL  Divisions  of  the  Eakth. — 
The  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided,  from  north 
to  south,  by  two  bands  t>f  earth,  and  two  of  water. 
The  first  band  of  earth  is  the  ancient  or  East- 
«ru  Continent,  comprehending  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa;  the  greatest  length  of  which  is 
found  to  be  in  a  line  beginning  on  the  east 
point  of  the  northern  part  of  Tartary,  and  ex- 
tending from  thence  to  the  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope, 
which  measures  about  10,000  miles,  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  from  north-east  to  south-west ;  but 
if  measored  according  to  the  meridians,  or  from 
Dorth  to  south,  it  extends  only  7,500  miles,  from 
the  northernmost  cape  in  Lapland  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  This  vast  body  of  land  contains 
about  96  millions  of  sqtiare  miles,  forming  nearly 
one-fiflh  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  The 
other  band  of  earth  is  what  is  commonly  called 
the  New  Continent,  which  comprehends  North 
and  South  America.  Its  greatest  length  lies  in 
E  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Plata, 
passing  through  the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  ter- 
minating beyond  Hudson's  Bay ;  and  it  measures 
about  8,000  miles.  This  body  of  land  contains 
about  14  millions  of  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
more  than  a  third  of  the  old  continent 

It  may  not  l>e  improper  here  to  remark,  that 
the  two  lines  now  mentioned,  which  measure 
the  greatest  lengths  of  the  two  continents,  divide 
them  into  two  equal  parts,  so  that  an  equal  por- 
tion of  land  lies  on  each  tide  of  these  lines,  and 
that  each  of  these  lines  has  an  inclinaticm  of 
about  30  degrees  to  the  equator,  but  in  opposite 
directions ;  that  of  the  otd  continent  extending 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  and  that 
oftho  new  continent  from  the  north-west  to  the 
south-east ;  and  that  they  both  terminate  at  the 
same  degree  of  northern  and  southern  latitude. 
It  may  also  be  noticed,  that  the  old  and  new 
continents  are  almost  opposite  to  each  other,  and 
that  the  old  is  more  extensive  to  the  north  of  the 
equator,  and  the  new  more  extensive  to  the 
south.  The  centre  of  the  old  continent  is  in  the 
17th  degri^  of  north  latitude,  and  the  centre  of 
the  now  in  the  17th  degree  of  south  latitude ;  so 
that  they  seem  to  be  made  to  counterbalance 
eadi  other,  in  order  to  preserve  the  equability 
of  the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth.  There  is 
^so  a  singular  connexion  between  the  two  con- 
tinents, namely,  that  if  they  were  divideci  into 
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two  parts,  all  (bar  woold  be  turrounded  by  th« 
sea,  were  it  not  for  the  two  small  necks  of  land 
called  the  isthmuses  of  Suez  and  Panama.f 

Between  the  two  continents  now  mentioned,  lio 
two  immense  bands  of  water,  termed  the  Paeifio 
and  the  Atlantic  oceans,  whose  greatest  length  if 
likewise  in  a  direction  from  north  to  south. 

Besides  the  two  bands  of  earth  to  which  I 
have  adverted,  many  extensive  portions  of  land 
are  dispersed  through  the  ocean,  which  coven 
the  remaining  part  of  the  earth's  surface ;  pai^ 
ticularly  the  extensive  regions  of  New  Holland^ 
which  occupy  a  space  nearly  as  large  as  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  ihe  arctic  continent, 
which  probably  exists  within  the  northem  polar 
regions,  and  which  some  French  writers  pro* 
pose  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Boreo^ia,  is  ia 
all  probability,  of  equal  extent  There  are  also 
the  extensive  islands  of  New  Guinea,  Bomeoi 
Madagascar,  Sumatra,  Japan,  Great  Britain, 
New  Zealand,  Ceylon,  Iceland,  Cuba,  Java, 
and  thousands  of  others,  of  different  dimensions, 
scattered  through  the  Pacific,/the  Indian,  and 
the  Atlantic,  oceans,  and  which  form  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  habitable  regions  of 
the  globe. 

GcvsmAL  Featubbs  of  ths  Eahtb'i 
StTRPAcc.— In  taking  a  general  survey  of  the 
external  features  of  the  earth,  the  most  prominent 
objects  that  strike  the  eye  are  those  huge  eleva« 
tions  which  rise  above  the  level  of  its  general  sar» 
(ace,  termed  Hills  abd  MotnrrAlss.  These 
are  distributed,  in  various  forms  and  sixea, 
through  eveiy  portion  of  the  oootments  and 
islands ;  and,  nmning  into  immense  chains,  form 
a  sort  of  connecting  band  to  the  other  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  largest  mountains  are 
generally  formed  into  immenso  chains,  which 
extend,  in  nearly  the  same  direction,  for  several 
hundreds,  and  even  thousands  of  miles.  It  hat 
been  observed  by  some  philosophers,  that  the 
roost  ioSij  mountains  form  two  immense  ridgea, 
or  belts,  which,  with  some  interruptions,  extend 
around  the  whole  globe,  in  nearly  the  same  direc- 
tion. One  of  these  ridges  lies  between  the  46tb 
and  65th  degree  of  north  latitude.  Beginnmg 
on  the  western  shores  of  France  and  Spain,  it 
extends  eastward,  including  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  in  Eoropj,  the  Uralian  and  Altaio 
mountains,  in  Asia— extending  from  thence  to 
the  shores  of  Kamschatka,  and  after  a  short  in* 
terniptioo  from  the  sea,  they  rise  again  on  the 
western  coast  of  America,  and  terminate  at 
Canada,  near  the  eastera  shore.  It  is  supposed 
that  the  chain  is  oontimied  completely  round  the 
globe,  through  the  space  that  is  covered  by  the 
Attamic  ocean,  and  that  the  Azores,  and  other 
islands  in  that  direction,  are  the  only  summits  that 
are  visible,  till  we  come  to  the  British  isles, 
Tba  other  ridge  nins  along  the  Southern  beroi* 
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■phere,  between  the  50th  HwlSOth  dop^eet  of 
■ouih  latitude,  of  which  detached  portioiis  are 
Ibund  ia  the  roQumains  of  Tucuman,  and  of  Para- 
gtiay,  in  South  America, — of  Mooomotapa  and 
Cafiraria,  in  AAica;  in  New  Holland,  New 
Caledonia,  the  New  Hebridee,  the  Friendly,  the 
Society,  and  other  ielande  in  the  Pacific  ocean. 
Prom  these  ridges  flows  a  variety  of  ranufica- 
lions,  in  both  hMnispheres,  towards  the  Equator, 
and  the  Poles,  whidi  altogether  present  a  mag- 
nificent scenery,  which  dWersifies  and  eniiTens 
the  surface  of  our  globe. 

The  highest  roountains  in  the  world,  aooord- 
ing  to  some  late  accounts  published  in  the 
•*  Transactions  uf  the  Asiatio  Society,"  are  the 
Hhnalajfa  chain,  north  of  Bengal,  on  the  borders 
of  Thibet.  The  highest  mountain  in  thu  range 
i§  stated  to  be  about  27,000  feet,  or  a  little  more 
than  five  miles,  in  perpendicular  height,  and  is 
visible  at  the  distance  of  t90  miles.  Nineteen 
different  mountains  in  this  chain  are  stated  to 
be  above  four  miles  b  perpendicular  elevation. 
Next  to  the  Himalayas,  are  the  Andes,  in  South 
America,  which  extend  more  than  4000  miles  in 
length,  from  the  province  of  Q^rito  to  the  straiu 
of  Magellan .  The  highest  summit  of  the  Andes 
is  Chimboraco,  which  is  said  to  be  20,600  feet, 
or  nearly  four  miles,  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  highest  mountains  in  Europe,  are  the  Alps, 
vi^ich  rim  throc^  Switzerland  and  the  north  of 
Italy,— the  Pyrenees,  which  separate  France 
from  Spain,  and  the  Dofrafeld,  which  divide 
Norway  from  Sweden.  The  most  elevated 
ridges  in  Am,  are  Mount  Taurus,  Imaus,  Cau- 
casus, Ararat,  the  Uralian,  Altaian,  and  the 
Bountains  of  Japan— m  Afiica,  Mount  Atlas, 
and  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  Some  of  the 
mountains  in  these  ranges  are  found  to  contain 
immense  caverns  or  perforations,  of  more  than 
two  miles  in  circumference,  reaching  from  their 
■ummits  to  an  immeasurable  d^th  into  the  bow- 
nls  of  the  earth.  From  these  dreadful  openings 
are  frequently  thrown  up,  to  an  immense  height, 
torrents  of  fire  and  amoke,  rivers  of  melted  metals, 
douds  of  ashes  and  cinders,  and  sometimes 
red-hot  stones  and  enormous  rocks,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles,  accompanied  with  thun- 
ders, lightnings,  darkness,  and  horrid  subterrane- 
ous sounds— producing  the  most  terrible  devasta- 
tifms  throuxh  all  the  nirrounding  districts.  The 
.roost  noted  mountains  of  this  kind  in  Europe, 
are  mount  Hecia,  in  Iceland ;  Etna,  in  Sicily ; 
and  Vemivius,  near  the  city  of  Naples,  in  Italy. 
Ntimberfl  of  volcanoes  are  also  to  be  found  in 
Bouih  America,  in  Africa,  in  .the  islands  of  the 
Indian  on««n,  and  in  the  Empire  of  Japan.* 

We  who  live  in  Great  Britain,  where  the 
highest  mountain  is  little  more  than  three-quar- 
ters of  a  mile  in  perpendicular  elevation,  can 

*  A  more  particular  desc^ptlon  of  the  phenome- 
na of  the^e  terridc  objects  wlU  be  found  In  Chap. 
Iv.  Sect.  «. 


form  no  sdegnsto  idea  of  the  roagnifioence  and 
awful  sublimity  of  the  mountain  scenery  in  soae 
of  the  countries  now  mentioned  ;  e^iecialiy  when 
the  vokano  is  belching  forth  its  fiaroes  with  t 
raging  noise,  and  spreading  terror  and  desohtioa 
around  its  base.  From  the  cops  of  the  iofiy 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  the  Inost  grand  and  novel 
scenes  sometimes  burst  upon  the  eye  of  the  s^ 
tonished  traveller.  He  beholds  the  upper  sor- 
face  of  the  clouds  far  below  him,  oovering  dn 
subjacent  plain,  and  surroundii^,  like  a  vast  sea, 
the  foot  of  the  mountain;  while  tlie  place  on 
which  he  stands  appears  like  an  islazid  in  ths 
midst  of  the  ocean.  He  sees  the  lightnmgi 
issuing  from  the  ckwds,  and  hears  the  noise  of 
the  tempest,  and  the  thunders  rolling  far  bennib 
his  feet,  while  all  is  serene  around  him,  and  die 
blue  vault  of  heaven  appears  without  a  deal 
At  other  times,  he  contemplates  the  naost  s^ 
lime  and  extensive  prospects — mountains  ranged 
around  him,  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  sm^ 
rounding,  like  a  vast  amphitheatre,  the  plain  be* 
low— rivers  winding  from  their  sources  towmidi 
the  ocean— cataracts  dashing  headlong  over  tre- 
mendous difib— enormous  rocks  detached  fnm 
their  bases,  and  rdling  down  the  declivi^  of  the 
mountains  with  a  noise  louder  than  thunder- 
frightful  precipices  impending  ovw  his  head- 
unfathomable  caverns  yawning  from  below— and 
the  dutant  volcano  sending  fo^  its  bellowingB, 
with  its  top  enveloped  in  Uie  fire  and  smoke.— 
Those  who  have  studied  lature  on  a  grand  acalet 
have  always  been  struck  with  admiration  ani 
astonishment  at  the  sid>lime  and  awfnl  exhibilka 
of  wonders  which  mountainous  regiooa  exhibit; 
and,  peHiaps,  there  is  no  Urrestrial  scene  whkii 
presents,  at  one  view,  so  many  objects  of  over- 
powering magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  whidi 
inspires  the  mind  with  so  impressive  an  idea  of 
the  power  of  that  Almighty  Bieing,  who  "  wei|^ 
eth  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  taketfa  up  tks 
isles  as  a  very  little  thing.** 

The   Ockazi. — The    ocean  surrounds  the 
earth  on  all  sides,  and  penetrates  into  the  inte- 
rior parts  of  different  countries ;  sometimes  bf 
large  openings,  and  frequently  by  sodaU  straits. 
Could  the  eye  take  in  this  immense  sheet  of 
waters  at  one  view,  it  would  appear  the  most 
augiist  object  under  the  whole  heavens.    It  no- 
cupies  a  space  on  the  surface  of  the  gfobe  at 
least  three  times  greater  than  that  which  is  oc- 
cupied by  the  land  ;  comprAiending  an  cxtenit 
of  148  millions  of  square   miles.    Though  the 
ocean,  strictly  speaking,  is  but  ont  immense 
body  of  waters  extending  in  different  directions, 
yet  different  names  have  been  appropriated  to 
different  portions  <^  its  surface,     liuit  pottkm 
of  its  waters  which  rolls  between  the  wesferm 
coast  of  America  and  the  eastern  of  Asia,  n 
called    the   Pacific  ocean;  and    that    portioB 
which  separates  Europe  and  Africa  from  Amw* 
rica,  the  AUantkc  ocean.    Other  portioni  ai« 
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iflrmecl  the  Northenif  Southern^  and  Indian 
ueeans.  When  its  waters'  penetrate  into  the 
land,  they  form  what  are  called  gul&,  and  medi- 
terranean seas.  But  nfilbout  following  it 
through  all  its  windings  and  dirtsions,  I  shall 
■tate  a  few  gooeral  fads. 

With  ref^rd  to  the  depth  of  this  body  of 
water,  no  certain  conclusions  have  yet  been 
formed.  Beyond  a  certain  depth,  it  has  hitherto 
been  found  unfathomable.  We  know,  in  gene- 
ral, that  the  depth  of  the  sea  increases  gradually 
as  we  leave  the  shore  ;  but  we  ha?e  reason  to 
believe  that  ^  this  increase  of  depth  continues 
only  to  a  certain  distance.  The  numerous 
isbuids  scattered  every  where  through  the  ocean, 
demonitrate,  that  the  bottom  of  the  waters,  so 
&r  from  uniformly  sinking,  sometimes  rises 
into  lofty  mountains.  It  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  depth  of  the  sea  is  somewhat  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation  of  the  land  ;  for  there  is  some 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  present  bed  of  the 
«>cean  formed  the  inhabited  part  of  the  ancient 
worM,  previous  to  the  general  deluge,  and  that 
we  are  now  occupying  the  bed  of  the  former 
ocean ;  and,  if  so,  its  greatest  depth  will  not  ex- 
ceed four  or  five  miles ;  for  there  is  no  moun^ 
tain  that  rises  higher  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
But  the  sea  has  never  been  actually  sounded  to 
a  greater  depth  than  a  mile  and  sixty-six  foot. 
Along  the  ooast  its  depth  has  always  been  found 
proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  shore ;  where 
the  coast  is  high  and  mountainous,  the  tea  that 
washes  it  is  deep  ;  but  where  the  coast  is  low, 
the  water  is  shallow.  To  calculate  the  quantUy 
Iff  water  it  contains,  we  must  therefore  suppose 
a  mediora  depth.  If  we  reckon  its  average 
depth  at  two  miles,  it  will  contain  296  millions 
of  cubical  miles  of  water.  We  shall  have  a 
more  speeific  idea  of  this  enormous  mass'  of 
water,  if  we  consider,  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
cover  the  whole  globe,  to  the  height  of  more  than 
eight  thousand  feet ;  and  if  this  water  were 
reduced  to  one  spherical  mass,  it  would  form  a 
glpbe  of  more  than  800  miles  in  diameter. 

With  regard  to  its  bottom— Aa  the  sea  covers 
80  great  a  part  of  the  globe,  we  shodd,  no  doubt, 
by  exploring  its  interior  recesses,  discover  a  vast 
number  of  interesting  objects.  So  far  as  the 
bed  of  the  ocean  has  been  explored,  it  is  found 
to  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  surface  of  the 
dry  land ;  being,  like  it,  foil  of  plains,  caverns, 
rocks,  and  mountains,  some  of  which  are  abrupt 
and  almost  perpendicular,  while  others  rise  with 
a  gentle  acclivity,  and  sometimes  tower  above 
the  water,  and  form  islands.  The  materials, 
too,  which  compose  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  are 
the  same  which  form  the  basis  of  the  dry  land. 
It  also  resembles  the  land  in  another  remarkable 
particular ;— many  fresh  springs,  and  even  rivers, 
rise  out  of  it;  an  instance  of  which  appears 
near  Goa,  on  the  western  ooast  of  Hindostan, 
and  Mi  the  Mediternuaean  leai  not  &r  from 


Marseilles.  The  sea  sometimes  asnimes  d\f* 
/erent  eohwrs.  The  materials  which  compose 
its  bottom  cause  it  to  reflect  different  hues  in 
different  places ;  and  its  appearance  is  also 
affected  by  the  winds  and  by  the  sun,  while  the 
clouds  that  pass  over  it  conununicate  all  their 
varied  and  fleeting  colours.  When  the  sud 
shines,  it  is  green  ;  when  he  gleams  through  a 
fog,  it  is  yeUow ;  near  the  poles,  it  is  black ; 
while,  in  the  torrid  zone,  its  colour  is  often 
brown;  and,  on  certkin  occasions,  it  assumes 
a  luminous  appear.ance,  as  if  sparkling  with 
fire. 

The  ocean  has  three  Jdndi  of  motion.  The 
first  is  that  undulation  which  is  produced  by  the 
wind,  and  which  is  entirely  confined  to  its  sur* 
face.  It  is  now  ascertained  that  this  motion 
can  be  destroyed,  and  its  surfiu^  rendered 
smooth,  by  throwing  oil  upon  its  waves.  The 
second  motion  is,  that  continual  tendency  which 
the  whole  water  in  the  sea  has  towards  the 
west,  which  is  greater  near  the  equator  than 
towards  the  pedes.  It  begins  on  the  west  side 
of  America,  where  it  is  moderate;  but  as 
the  waters  advance  westward,  their  motion  it 
accelerated;  and,  after  having  traversed  the 
globe,  they  return,  and  strike  with  great  vio- 
lence on  the  eastern  shore  of  America.^  Being 
stopped  by  that  continent,  they  rush,  with  impe« 
tuosity,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  thence  they 
proceed  along  the  coast  of  North  America,  till 
they  come  to  the  south  side  of  the  great  bank 
of  Newfoundland,  when  they  turn  off  and  run 
down  ihrough  the  Western  Isles.  This  motion 
is  most  probably  owing  to  the  diurnal  revolu- 
tion of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  which  is  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  the  motion  of  the  aea.  The 
third  motion  of  the  sea  is  the  tide,  which  is  a 
regular  swell  of  the  ocean  every  12)  hours. 
The  motion  is  now  ascertained  to  be  owing  to 
the  attractive  influence  </  the  moon,  and  also 
partly  to  that  of  the  sun.  There  is  always  a 
flux  and  reflux  at  the  same  time,  in  two  parts 
of  the  globe,  and  these  are  opposite  to  each 
other;  so  that  when- our  antipodes  have  high 
water  we  have  the  same.  When  the  attractive 
powers  of  the  sun  and  moon  act  in  the  same 
direction,  which  happens  at  the  time  of  new  and 
(till  moon,  we  have  the  highest,  or  tpring  tides ; 
but  when  their  attraction  is  opposed  to  each 
other,  which  happens  at  the  quarters,  we  have 
the  lowest,  or  neap  tides. 

Such  is  the  ocean, — a  most  stupendous  sceno 
of  Omnipotence,  which  forms  the  roost  magnifi- 
cent feature  of  the  globe  we  inhabit.  When 
we  stand  on  the  seashore,  and  cast  our  eyet 
over  the  expanse  o^  waters,  till  the  sky  and  the 
waves  seem  to  mingle,  all  that  the  eye  can  take 
in  at  one  survey,  is  but  an  incimsiderable  fpeeik, 
less  than  the  hundred-thousandth  part  of  the 
whole  of  this  rest  abyss.  If  every  drop  of 
water  can  be  divided  into  £6  millions  of  dialSnot 
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parti,  as  fome  philoaophera-hare  damomtrated,* 
what  an  immenM  atsemblage  of  watery  parti* 
de«  muat  be  conlained  in  the  un&thomable  ca- 
vanu  of  the  ocean !  Here  the  powers  of  cal- 
culation are  completely  set  at  defiance  ;  and  an 
ima^  of  infinity,  imniensity,  and  endless  dura- 
tioa  is  presented  to  the  mind.  This  mifhty  ex- 
panse of  waters  is  the  grand  reservoir  of  nature, 
and  the  source  of  evaporation,  which  enriches 
the  earth  with  fertility  and  verdure.  Every 
doud  which  floats  in  the  atmosphere,  and  every 
fountain,  and  rivulet,  and  flowing  stream,  are 
indebted  to  this  inexhaustible  source  for  those 
watery  treasures  which  they  distribute  through 
•very  region  of  the  land.  In  fine,  whether  we 
oonsider  the  ocean  as  rearing  its  tremendous 
billows  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest,  or  as  stretch- 
ad  out  into  a  smooth  expanse — whether  we  con- 
sider iu  immeasurable  extont,  its  mighty  move- 
ments, or  the  innumerable  beings  which  glide 
through  iu  roQing  waves — we  cannot  but' be 
■truck  with  astonishment  at  the  grandetir  of  that 
Omnipotent  Being  who  holds  iu  waters  **  in 
the  hollow  of  his  band,**  and  who  has  said  to  iu 
foaming  surges,  "Hitherto  shall  thou  come, 
and  no  farther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves 
be  suyed.** 

RiTERs*— The  next  feature  of  the  earth's 
lurface  which  may  be  noticed,  is,  the  rivers 
with  which  it  is  indented  in  every  direction. 
These  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  seem  to 
form  as  essential  a  part  in  the  constitution  of 
our  globe,  as  the  mountains  from  which  they 
flow,  and  as  the  ocean  to  which  they  direct 
their  course.  It  is  reckoned,  that  in  the  okl  con- 
tinent there  are  about  430  rivers  which  (all  di- 
rectly into  the  ocean,  or  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Black  seas ;  but  in  the  new  conti- 
nent ,  there  are  only  about  145  rivers  known,  which 
foil  directly  into  the  sea.  In  this  enumeration, 
however,  only  the  great  rivers  are  included,  such 
as  the  Thames,  the  Danube,  the  Wolga,  and 
the  Rhone.  Besides  these,  there  are  many 
thousands  of  streams  of  smaller  dimensions, 
which,  rising  Srom  the  mountains,  wind  in  every 
direction,  till  they  iail  into  the  large  rivers,  or 
are  carried  into  the  ocean.  The  largest  rivers 
in  Europe  are— the  Wolga,  which,  rising  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Russia,  runs  a  course  of  1700 
miles,  till  it  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea — the 
Danube,  whose  course  is  1300  miles,  from  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland  to  the  Black  Sea — 
■nd  the  Don,  which  runs  a  course  of  1800  miles. 
The  greatest  rivers  in  Asia  are — the  Hoanho, 
.  in  China,  whose  course  is  t400  miles — the 
Boorhampooter,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Ganges. 
The  longest  river  in  Africa  is  the  Nile,  the 
course  of  wISich  is  estimated  at  tOOO  miles. 
In  the  continent  of  America,  the  rivers  appear 

,    *  The  demonstntlon  of  this  proposition  mar  be 
seen  In  Nleawent^'s  Bellgloas  PhUosopher,  toL 


to  be  formed  on  the  grandest  scale,  botb  «i  It 
the  length  of  their  course,  and  the  rast  body  of 
waters  which  they  pour  into  the  ocean.  The 
Amazon,  the  largest  river  in  the  worid,  runs  a 
course  of  above  9000  miles  across  the  coaii- 
nent  of  South  America,  till  it  folU  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  where  it  dischargee  a  body  eC 
waters  150  miles  in  breadth.  Nest  to  this  is 
the  river  Sl  Lawrence,  which  is  won.  ikm 
t400  miles  fit>m  iu  mouth  through  the  bks 
Ontario  to  the  Lake  Alempigo  and  the  AsmI* 
boils ;  and  the  rivers  La  Plau  and  Miastssippi, 
each  of  whose  courses  is  not  leas  than  fobo 


When  we  consider  the  number  and  the  i 
tude  of  these  majestic  streams,  it  is  erident  that 
an  enormous  mass  of  water  is  continually  pouring 
into  the  ocean,  from  every  direction.  Pron  o^ 
serrations  which  have  been  made  on  the  river 
Po,  which  runs  through  Londwrdy,  and  waieta 
a  tract  of  land  380  miles  long  and  ISO  brood,  il 
is  found,  that  it  moves  at  the  rate  of  four  mflea 
an  hour,  is  1000  feet  broad,  and  10  feet  in  dept^ 
and,  consequently,  supplies  the  sea  with  5068 
millions  of  cubical  feet  of  water  in  a  day,  or  a 
cpbioal  mile  in  £9  days.  On  the  suppositka 
that  the  quantity  of  water  which  the  sea  reccivea 
firom  the  great  rivers  in  all  countries  is  pfopw>» 
tional  to  the  extent  and  surfoce  of  thoae  cood* 
tries,  it  will  follow,  that  the  quantity  of  water* 
carried  to  the  sea  by  all  the  other  rivera  on  ths 
globe  is  1083  times  greater  than  that  furnished 
by  the  Po,  (supposing  the  land,  as  formerly 
stated,  to  conuin  about  49  millions  of  aquara 
miles,)  and  will  supply  the  ocean  with  13,690 
cubical  miles  of  water  in  a  year.  Now  reckoo- 
ing  the  ocean,  as  formerly,  to  conUin  296  mfl- 
li(Mis  of  cubical  milM  of  water,  this  last  number, 
divided  by  the  former,  will  give  a  quotient  oC 
tl,716.  Henco  it  appears,  that,  were  the 
ocean  completely  drained  of  its  waters,  it  wootd 
require  more  than  twenty  thouaamd ytan^  before 
iu  caverns  couM  be  again  completely  filled 
by  all  the  rivers  in  the  world  nmning  into  it  at 
their  present  rate. 

Here,  two  questions  will  naturally  occur- 
Whence  do  the  rivers  receive  so  constant  a  sup* 
ply  of  waters  ?  and  why  has  not  the  ocean  long 
ago  overflowed  the  worid  ?  since  so  prodigious  » 
mass  of  water  is  continually  flowing  into  iU 
abyss.  This  was  a  difficulty  which  long  pas- 
cl«l  philosophers;  but  it  is  now  satisfactorily 
solved  fit>m  a  consideration  of  the  efiecU  of 
evaporation.  By  the  heat  of  the  sun  the  parti- 
cles of  water  are  drawn  up  into  the  atmosphere 

^  BufTon  makes  this  result  to  be  8it  rears.  In 
which  he  Is  followed  by  Goldsmith,  and  roost  enbse> 
Qpent  writers ;  but  be  proceeds  on  the  fUse  assump- 
tion, that  the  ocean  oovers  only  half  the  sur&ce  of 
the  globe,  and  that  It  contains  only  65  millions  of 
square  miles,  and  he  estimates  the  avcrace  depth  oC 
the  ocean  to  be  enly  440  yards,  or  one-foutth  eC  % 
IDllp. 
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IWim  l!he  surface  of  the  ocean,  and  float  in  the 
air  in  the  ibrm  of  doude  or  vapour.  These  va- 
pours are  carried,  by  the  winds,  over  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  are  a^^ain  condensed  into  water 
OD  the  tope  and  the  sides  of  laountains,  which, 

eing  down  into  their  crevices  and  caverns,  at 
|th  break  out  into  springs,  a  number  of  which 
meeting  in  one  coaimon  valley  becomes  a  river ; 
and  many  of  these  united  together  at  length  form 
■uch  streams  as  the  Tay,  the  Thames,  the  Da- 
nube, and  the  Rhine.  That  evaporation  is  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  this  effect,  has  been  demon- 
strated by  many  experiments  and  calculations. 
It  is  found  that,  from  the  surface  of  the  Mediter- 
imnean  sea,  which  contains  702,000  square  miles, 
there  are  drawn  up  into  the  air,  every  day,  by 
evaporation,  6280  millions  o(  tons  of  water, 
while  the  rivers  which  flow  into  it  yield  only 
M27  millions  of  tons  in  the  same  time;  so  that 
there  it  raised  in  vapour  from  the  Mediterranean 
nearly  three  timet  the  quantity  of  water  which  is 
poured  into  it  by  ail  its  rivers.  One  third  of  this 
(alls  into  the-  sea  before  it  reaches  the  land ; 
another  part  falls  on  the  low  lands,  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  plants ;  and  the  other  third  part  is 
4)uite  Buflicient  to  supply  the  sources  of  all  the 
rivers  «hich  ran  into  the  sea.  This  is  in  full 
eonformity  to  what  was  long  ago  stated  by  an 
inspired  naturalist:  "  AH  the  rivers  run  into 
the  sea,  and  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the 
place  from  whence  the  rivers  jcame,  thither  do 
Ihey  return  again;"  but,  before  they  regain  their 
former  place,  they  make  a  circuit  over  our  heads 
through  (he  regions  of  the  atmosphere. 

Sudk  are  the  varied  movements  and  transfor- 
mations which  are  incessantly  going  on  in  the 
rivers,  the  ocean  and  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance  of  nature,  and  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
tribes;  all  under  the  agency  and  direction  of 
Him  who  *'  formed  the  sea  and  the  dry  land,*' 
and  who  has  arranged  all  things  in  number, 
weight,  and  measure,  to  subserve  the  purposes 
of  his  will. 

Rivers  serve  many  important  purposes  in  the 
economy  of  our  globe.  They  carry  oflT  the  re- 
dundant waters  which  fall  in  rains,  or  which 
ooze  from  the  springs,  which  might  otherwise 
settle  into  stagnant  pools ;  they  supply  to  the 
seas  the  loss  of  waters  occasioned  by  their  daily 
evaporation ;  they  cool  the  air  and  give  it  a  gen- 
tle circulation ;  they  fertilize  the  countries  through 
which  they  flow ;  their  waters  aflbrd  a  whole- 
some drink,  and  the  fishes  they  contain  a  deli- 
cious food,  for  the  nourishment  of  man ;  they 
fiicilitate  commerce,  by  conveying  the  produc- 
tions of  nature  and  art  from  the  inland  countries 
to  the  sea ;  they  form  mechanical  powers  for 
driving  machinery  of  diflTerent  kinds;  they  enli- 
ven and  diversify  the  scenery  of  the  countries 
through  which  they  pass;  and  the  cataracts 
sriuch  they  frequent] J  form  among  the  mountains 


present  us  with  scenes  the  most  picturesque  and 
sublime ;  so  that  every  part  of  the  constitution 
of  nature  is  rendered  subservient  both  to  utility 
and  to  pleasure 

Waiving  the  consideration  of  other  particulars^ 
I  shall  simply  state  some  of  the  artificial  divisions 
of  the  earth,  and  two  or  three  facts  respecting  ii9 
inhabitants. 

The  land  has  generally  been  divided  into  four 
parts,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  to 
which  has  been  lately  added  the  division  called 
Australasia,  which  comprehends  New  Hcdland, 
New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  Van  Dieman*s 
land,  and  several  other  islands  in  the  Pscifis 
ocean.  Europe  comprehends  the  following 
countries,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Russia, 
Prussia,  Germany,  Austria,  Turkey,  Italy,  Swit- 
zerland, France,  Holland, or  the  Netherlands, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
together  with  the  islands  of  Sicily,  Malta,  Can- 
dia,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  Ivica, 
Zealand,  Eunen,  Gothland,  Iceland,  and  several 
others  of  smaller  note. — Asia,  the  largest  and 
most  popiJous  division  of  the  ancient  continent, 
contains  the  Empires  of  China  and  Japan,  Chi* 
■ese  Tartary,  Thibet,  Hindostan,  or  British 
India,  the  Burman  Empire,  Persia,  Arabia^ 
Turkey  in  Asia,  Siberia,  Independent  Tartary, 
and  a  variety  of  territories  inhabited  by  tribes 
with  which  we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted ; 
together  with  the  immense  islands  of  Borneo,* 
Sumathi,  Java,  Ceylon,  Segalien,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  thousands  of  others  of  smaller  dimen* 
sions.  It  was  io  Asia  where  the  human  raon 
was  first  planted  ;  it  became  the  nursery  of  th» 
world  after  the  universal  deluge,  and  it  was  the 
scene  in  which  the  most  memorable  transactions 
recorded  in  the  sacred  history  took  place.  But 
its  inhabitants  are  now  immersed  in  Mahoroetail 
and  Pagan  darkness ;  and  the  Christian  religion, 
except  in  a  few  insulated  spots,  is  almost  unknown 
among  its  vast  population.  It  is  the  richest 
and  most  fruitful  part  of  the  work!,  and  produce* 
cotton,  silks,  spices,  tea,  ooiTee,  gold,  sihrer, 
pearls,  diamonds,  and  precious  stones :  but  de*» 
potism,  in  its  worst  forms,  reigns  uncontrolled 
over  every  part  of  this  immense  region.    ' 

Africa  comprehends  the  fcdiowing  kingdoms^— 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Egypt,  Zaa- 
ra,  Negroland,  Guinea,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Caf- 
fi^ia,  Dahomey,  Benin,  Congo,  Angola,  and 
various  other  territories.  By  fkr  the  greater 
part  of  Africa  remains  hitherto  unexpk>red,  and, 
a>iuiequenlly,  we  are  possessed  of  a  very  slender 
portion  of  information  respecting  the  numerous 
tribes  that  may  inhabit  it.  This  quarter  of  th» 
work),  which  onco  contained  several  flourishing 
kingdoms  and  states,  is  now  reduced  to  a  gene- 
ral state  of  barbarism.  That  roost  abominable 
traffic,  the  slave  trade,  is  carried  on  to  an  wk 
limited  extent  on  its  eastern  coasts,  by  a  set  o{ 
European  ruffians,  whose  villanies  are  n  dj»- 
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^•ce  to  fill  man  nature.  It*  most  Mriking  Tmp 
turet  are  thuse  imm*nse  deserts,  near  its  north- 
tern  parUi  which  comprise  nearlj  one-third  of  its 
surface.  Th«;  desens  of  Zaarm  are  1600  niUea 
long,  and  800  broad. 

America  is  dirhled  into  North  and  South.  It 
remained  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  casl- 
•m  hembpherv  till  the  year  1493,  when  it  waa 
^isooTered  by  Columbus,  who  first  landed  on 
Guanahani,  or  Cat  i$landy  one  of  the  Bahama 
Sales.  North  America  comprehends  the  follow- 
ing countries:  The  nnited  Stales,  New  and  Old 
Jdeiioo,  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, New  Buinawick,  and  Labrador.  Soulk 
AnmricM.  comprehends  the  immense  dislricia 
called  Terra  Fimia,  Peru,  Guiana,  Amazonia, 
Paraguay,  Brazil,  Chili,  and  Patagoma^ — Be- 
tween N.  and  S.  America  lie  the  islands  of 
Cuba,  St.  Dnmingo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto  RicO| 
hoown  by  the  name  of  the  We$t  JndU»,  6e- 
adea  these,  there  are  connected  with  America, 
the  Bahama  and  Carribbee  islands,  Newfound- 
land, Cape  Breton,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Terra 
del  Fuago,  ko*  America  is  distinguished  by  ita 
Bumerous  and  extensive  lakes,  which  resemble 
large  inland  seas.  lu  riYers,  also,  form  one  of 
its  grand  and  distinguishing  ieaturea,  being  the 
largest  on  the  globe.  It  is  likewise  diversified 
with  loAy  and  extensive  ranges  of  mountains. 
When  first  discovered  it  was  almost  wholly  cover- 
ad  with  immense  forests,  and  thinly  peopled  with 
a  number  of  savage  tribes.  Its  mingled  popula- 
tion of  Aboriffinea  and  Europeans  is  now  ma- 
'  king  rapid  advaooea  in  knowledge,  civilization, 


In  reganTto  the  human  inhabitanta  that  occu- 

Elhe  difbrent  regions  now  specified— they  have 
en  divided  by  some  geographers  into  the  six 
following  classes — 1.  The  dwarfish  inhabitanta 
of  the  polar  regions ;  as  the  Laplanders,  the 
Greenlandera,  and  the  Esquimaux.— f.  The 
flaUDOsed  olive-coloured  tawny  race ;  as  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Cbimse,  and  the  Japanese.— 8.  The 
Uadts  of  Asia  with  European  features.  Of  this 
description  are  the  Hindoos,  the  Burinans,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  ihe  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean. 
—4.  The  woolly-haired  negroes  of  Africa,  dis- 
tinguished bv  their  blaek  colour,  their  flat  noses, 
and  their  thick  lips.—*.  The  copper-coknired 
'  native  Americans,  distinguished  likewise  by 
their  black  hair,  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek- 
bones, and  flat  noses.— 6.  The  sixth  variety  is 
the  while  European  nations,  as  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans. 

The  ii«m6er  of  mhabitantt  which  people  the 
earth  at  oMt time  may  be  estimated  to  amount  to 
at  least  eight  hundred  mUlione ;  of  which  600 
millions  may  be  assigned  to  Asia ;  80  millions 
to  Afi-ica;  70  millions  to  America;  and  160 
millions  to  Europe.— With  regard  to  their  reli- 
gion, they  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 


4Hjmjm 


Pagans. 

Mahometans,     . 

Roman  Catholics,      . 

Protestants, 

Greeks  and  ▲nntadans, 

Jews, 


From  this  estimate  it  appears,  that  tWe  are 
nore  than  foor  P^aas  and  Mabosaetana  to  ons 
Christian,  and  only  one  Protestant  to  17  of  aH  iba 
other  deaominations.  Altlmigh  aB  tbe  Roman 
Catbolios,  Greeks,  and  Proiesianta  ware  reckoned 
true  Christians,  there  stiH  remain  more  thai 
eiO  milliona  of  onr  follow  amu  ignorant  ef  ibo 
true  God,  and  of  bis  will  as  revealed  in  ihn 
Sacred  Scripturea;  which  shows  what  a  vasL 
fiekl  of  exertion  stiU  lies  open  to  Christian  bn- 
nevolenee,  before  tbe  blessin|s  of  civilizatian» 
mental  improvement,  rational  liberty,  and  Cfaria- 
tianity  be  liiUy  conunonicated  to  the  Pagan  and 
Mahometan  world. 

If  we  suppose  that  the  earth,  at  an  nvera^e, 
has  always  been  as  popakMis  as  it  is  now,  and 
that  it  eontaina  800  milliona  of  inhabitants,  na 
above  stated,  and  if  we  reckon  SS  years  for  n 
generation,  at  the  end  of  which  period  thn 
whole  human  race  is  renewed  ;  it  will  foUoWt 
thst  146  thousand  millions  of  human  beings 
have  existed  on  the  earth  since  the  present  sy»- 
tem  of  our  globe  commenced,  redconing  6899 
years  firom  Adam  to  the  present  time.*  Andl| 
oonaequently,  if  mankind  had  never  died,  tbern 
would  have  been  18S  twMS  ti>e  present  number 
of  th^  earth's  inhabitants  now  in  existence.  It 
follows  from  this  statement,  that  S6  millions  of 
mankind  die  every  year,  S86S  every  hour,  and 
47  every  minute,  and  that  at  least  an  equal  nom- 
ber,  during  theae  periods,  are  emerging  from 
non-existence  to  the  stage  of  life  ;  so  that 
ahnost  every  moment,  a  rational  and  inunortal 
being  is  ushered  into  the  world,  and  another  is 
transported  to  the  inrisible  state.  Whether, 
therefore,  we  contemplate  the  world  of  matter, 
or  the  worid  ^f  mind,  we  perceive  incessant^ 
changes  and  revolutions  going  on,  which  are ' 
gradually  carrying  forward  the  earth  and  its  in- 
habitants to  some  important  consttaunation.— > 
If  we  suppose  that,  before  the  dose  of  tinm, 

•  This  ealciUatlon  proceeds  on  the  supposithm, 
that  only  4004  years  elapsed  lietween  the  Moaaic 
creation  and  the  tatxth  of  Chxist,  according  to  iba 
Hebrew  chronotosy.  Bui  Dr.  Hales,  In  his  late 
work  on  Scripture  chronologr.  has  proved,  almoet 
to  a  demonstration,  that,  firom  ilie  creatioh  to  tka 
Mnh  of  Christ  are  to  be  reckoned  Mil  years;  and 
this  computation  nearly  agrees  with  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint  cl.ronology,  and  with  that  of  Joee- 
pbus.  Acoordixig  to  this  computation,  7388  years 
are  to  be  reckoned  flrem  the  creation  to  the  present 
time ;  and,  oonsequcntly,  220  thousand  millions  of 
human  beings  will  have  existed  since  the  creatkm, 
which  Is  more  than  89  times  the  number  of  tnfan> 
bitanu  prmsntly  existing. 
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tt  maiij  bunan  boings  win  be  brougfoc  ioto  ex- 
istence, as  have  already  existed,  during  the  by- 
part  ages  of  the  world,  there  will,  of  course,  be 
fxind,  at  the  general  resurrection,  290,000,000,- 
000  of  mankind.  Vast  as  such  an  assemblage 
would  be,  the  whole  of  the  human  beings  here 
.supposed,  allowing  six  square  feet  for  every  indi- 
vidual, could  be  assembled  within  the  space  of 
62,400  square  miles,  or  on  a  tract  of  land  not 
much  larger  than  that  of  England,  which  con- 
tains,  according  to  the  most  accurate  calcula- 
tions, above  50,000  square  miles. 

Our  world  is  capable  of  sustaining  a  much 
greater  number  <^  inhabitants  than  has  ever  yet 
existed  upon  it  at  any  one  time.  And  since  we 
are  informed  in  the  Sacred  Oracles,  that  Grod 
**  created  it  not  in  vain,  but  formed  i<  to  fre  in- 
habited," we  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  in 
future  ages,  when  the  f^ysical  and  moral  ener- 
nes  of  mankind  shall  be  fully  exerted,  .and  when 
Peace  shall  wave  her  olive  branch  over  the  na^ 
tions,  the  earth  will  be  much  more  popuknis 
than  it  has  ever  been,  and  those  immense  deserts, 
where  ravenous  animals  now  roam  undisturbed, 
will  be  transformed  into  scenes  of  fertility  and 
beauty.  If  it  be  admitted,  that  the  produce  of 
twelve  acres  of  land  is  sufficient  to  maintain  a 
lamily  consisting  of  six  persons,  and  if  we  reckon 
only  one-fourth  <^  the  surface  of  the  gk>be  ca- 
pable of  cultivation,  it  can  be  proved,  that  the 
earth  could  afibrd  sustenance  for  16,000  millions 
of  inhabitanls,  or  hoenty  dmm  tktvumbtr  that 
is  presently  mipposed  to  exisL  So  that  we  have 
no  reason  to  fear  that  the  worM  will  be  over- 
stocked with  inhabiuints  for  many  ages  to  come ; 
or  that  a  period  may  soon  arrive  when  the  in- 
crease of  population  will  surpass  the  means  of 
subsistence,  as  soma  of  the  disciples  of  Mal- 
thus  have  lately  insinuated.  To  suppose,  as 
some  of  these  gentlemen  seem  to  do,  that  wars 
and  diseases,  poverty  and  pestilence,  are  nece»- 
sary  evib,  in  order  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  human  race  beyond  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence, which  nature  can  alTord— while  the  im- 
mense regions  of  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,' 
Borneo,  and  the  greater  part  of  Afiica  and 
America  are  almost  destitute  of  inhabitants- 
is  both  an  insult  on  the  dignitj  of  human  nature, 
and  a  reflection  on  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  ' 
of  Divine  Providence.  The  Creator  is  bene- 
volent and  bountiful,  and  <<  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works ;"  but  man,  by  his  tyranny, 
ambition,  and  selfishness,  has  counteracted  the 
streams  of  Divine  beneficence,  and  nitrodueed 
into  the  social  state  poverty,  dlsorde/,  and  mi- 
aery,  with  alt  their  attendant  train  of  evils ;  and 
it  is  not  before  such  demoralizing  principles  be 
in  some  measure  eradicated,  and  the  principles 
of  Christian  benevolence  brought  into  active 
operation,  that  the  social  state  of  man  wiB  be 
|reaUy  meliorated,  and  the  bounties  of  beaveo 
iiUf  eiyoyed  by  the  hooMO  race.    If,  io  (be  pre- 


sent deranged  state  of  the  social  and  political 
world,  it  1^  found  difficult,  in  any  particular 
country,  to  find  sustenance  for  its  inhabitants, 
emigration  is  the  obvious  and  natural  remedy ; 
and  the  rapid  emigrations  which  are  now  taking 
place  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Holland, 
Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  America,  are,  doubt- 
less, a  port  of  those  arrangements  of  Providence, 
by  which  the  Creator,  will  accomplish  his  de- 
signs, in  peopling  the  dei^ate  wastes  of  our 
globe,  and  promoting  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  true  religion  among  the  scattered  tribee 
of  mankind. 


With  that  branch  of  knowledge  to  whicn  I 
have  now  adverted,  every  individual  of  the  hu- 
man race  ought  to  be,  in  some  measure,  ao-- 
quainted.  For  it  is  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of 
a  rational  being,  to  stalk  abroad  on  the  suiface 
of  the  earth,  and  enjoy  the  bounty  of  his  Crea- 
tor, without  considering  the  nature  and  extent 
of  his  sublunary  habitation,  the  variety  of  au- 
gust objects  it  contains,  the  relation  in  which  he 
stands  to  other  tribes  of  intelligent  agents,  and 
the  wonderful  machinery  whidi  is  in  constant 
operation  for  supplying  his  wants,  and  for  pro- 
ducing the  revolutions  of  day  and  night,  spring 
and  autumn,  summer  and  winter.  In  a  reli- 
gious point  of  view,  geogmphy  b  a  science  of 
peculiar  interest.  For  "  the  salvation  of  God,** 
which  Christianity  unfolds,  b  destined  to  be 
proclaimed  in  eveir  land,  in  order  that  men  of 
all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  may  par- 
ticipate in  its  blessings.  Bat,  without  exploring 
every  region  of  the  earth,  and  the  nnmerotw 
blands  which  are  scattered  over  the  surface  of 
the  ocean,  and  opening  up  a  regular  intercourse 
with  the  diflerent  tribes  of  huinan  beings  which 
dwell  upon  its  surface,  we  can  never  carry  into 
effect  the  purpose  of  God,  by  "  making  Imown 
his  salvation  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.**  As 
God  has  ordained,  that  **  all  flesh  shall  see  the 
salvation*  he  has  accomplished,  and  that  human 
beings  shall  be  the  agents  for  carrying  his  de- 
signs into  effect— so  we  may  rest  assured  that 
he  has  ordained  every  mean  requisite  for  aocom* 
plbhine  this  end ;  and,  consequently,  that  it  b 
his  wiU  that  men  should  study  the  figure  and 
magnitude  of  the  earth,  and  aJl  those  arts  by 
which  they  may  be  enabled  to  traverse  and  ex* 
plore  the  different  regions  of  land  and  water, 
which  compose  the  terraqueous  globe — and  that 
It  is  also  hb  will,  that  every  one  who  feeb  an 
interest  in  the  present  and  eternal  happiness 
of  hb  fellow  men,  shouU  make  himself  acquaint- 
ed with  the  result  of  all  the  discoveries  in  thb 
science  that  have  been,  or  nuiy  yet  be  made,  in 
order  to  stimulate  his  activity,  in  conveying  to 
the  wretched  sons  of  Adam,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  "the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ.'* 
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To  the  nuMtonary,  vad  the  directora  of 
Bible  and  Missionary  Societiea,  a  roiaute  and 
eomprehensiTe  knowledge  of  the  science,  and 
of  all  the  facts  connected  whh  it,  is  essentially 
requisite ;  without  which  they  would  oAen  grope 
in  the  dark,  and  spend  their  money  in  vain,  and 
*'thair  labour  fbrlhat  which  doth  not  profit.** 
They  must  be  intimately  acquainted  wiih  the 
extensive  field  of  operation  which  lies  before 
them,  and  with  the  physical,  the  moral,  and  the 
political  state  of  the  <fiflrurent  tribes  to  which 
they  intend  to  send  the  message  of  salvation ; 
otherwise  their  exertions  will  be  made  at  ran- 
dom, and  their  schemes  be  oonducted  without 
jiadgnienr  or  discrimination.  To  attempt  to 
direct  the  ro*vements  of  Missionary  Societies, 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  subject, 
Is  as  foolish  and  absurd  as  it  would  be  for  a  land 
•unreyor  to  laj  down  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  a  gentleman's  estate,  before  he  had  surveyed 
the  premises,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  ol^ects  upon  them,  in  their  various  aspecu, 
positions,  and  bearings.  If  all  those  who  direct 
and  supped  the  operations  of  such  societiea, 
were  ftmiltarly  acquainted  with  the  different 
fields  for  missionary  exertions,  and  with  the 
peculiar  state  and  character  of  the  diversified 
tribes  of  the  heathen  world,  so  &r  as  they  are 
known,  injudicious  sdiemes  might  be  fiiistrated 
before  they  are  carried  into  elTect,  and  the  funds 
of  such  institutions  preserved  fi'om  being  wasted 
lo  no  purpose.  In  thia  view,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Christian,  to  mark  the  progress  and  re- 
•dis  of  the  various  geographical  expeditions 
which  are  now  going  forward  in  quest  of  disco- 
veries, in  connexion  with  the  moral  and  political 
■lovementa  which  are  presently  agitating  the 
nations:  for  every  navigator  who  ptougln  the 
ocean  in  search  of  new  islandS  and  continents, 
and  every  traveller  who  explores  the  interior  of 
unknown  countries,  shouM  be  dbnsidered*  %s  so 
many  pioneers,  sent  beforehand,  by  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, to  prepare  the  way  for  the  labours  of 
the  missionary,  and  for  the  combined  exertions 
of  Christian  benevolence.* 

*  On  this  suhJect  the  anthor  feels  great  pleasure 
in  referring  hit  readers  to  a  small  volume,  lately 
puhllsheil,  by  James  Douglas,  Esq.  of  Cavers,  enti- 
tled, "  Hluts  on  Missions,"— a  work  which  deserves 
the  aUenUve  penwal,  both  of  the  philosopher^  the 

SoUUcian,  and  the  Christian,  and  particularly  of  the 
irectors  of  Missionary  Societies;  and  whteh  is 
cliaraetertzed  by  a  spirit  of  enlightened  philanthro- 
py, and  a  ctmdeMotkm  of  thoug-fu,  which  has  sel- 
dom iKen  equalled  in  the  discussion  of  such  topica. 
It  concentrates,  as  it  were,  Into  a  foeus,  the  tight 
which  has  l)een  reflected  from,  hundreds  of  volumes ; 
and  the  original  hints  it  suirgests  claim  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  superintendents  of  missionary 
schemes  J  without  an  attention  to  some  of  which, 
the  benefielal  effects  resulting  from  such  undertak- 
ings will  be  few  and  unimportant.  Should  this  note 
happen  to  strike  the  eye  of  the  worthy  anthor.  It  is 
submitted,  with  all  due  deference,  whether  a  more 
extensive  ciTc*ilation  of  the  substance  of  this  vo- 
lume, in  a  less  expensive  form,  and  with  a  few  mo- 
dtflcatlofts,  to  brine  it  within  the  taaga  of  thought 


But  even  to  every  private  Christian,  tol^p^if 
is  an  interesting  branch  of  study,  wi&ut  soa» 
knowledge  of  whidi  his  prayers  iad  bis  Cfarisliai 
sympathies  cannot  be  judiciously  and  exteoaively 
(Tirected.  We  occasionally  hear  the  ministefs  at 
religion,  at  the  comraeocement  ofpoblic  worshap;, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  we^  imploring  the  Di- 
vine blessing  on  their  brethren  throo^boat  tlit 
Christian  ehurch,who  are  commencmg  the  saois 
exercises ;  and  at  the  dose  of  worship  in  lh» 
afternoon,  that  the  same  blessing  may  seal  tbs 
instructions  which  have  been  delivered  in  all  ifas 
churches  of  the  saints ;  as  if  all  the  public  reli- 
gious services  of  the  universal  church  were,  at 
that  moment,  drawing  to  a  dose.  This  is  all 
very  well,  so  &r  as  it  goes:  the  ezpreaaaoii  off 
such  benevolent  wifiies  is  highly  becoming,  tad 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  Ba 
a  very  slight  aoquaintance  with  geographical 
sdence  will  tea^  us,  that,  when  we  in  this 
coimtry  are  commencing  the  religious  sei  vices 
of  the  first  day  of  the  week,  our  Christian  bre* 
thren  in  the  East  Indies,  who  live  imder  a  verf 
different  meridian,  have  finished  theirs ;  those 
in  Russia,  Poland,  Greece,  Palestine,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Caspian  sea,  have  perfonned 
one-half  of  their  public  rdigious  worship  and 
instructions;  and  those  in  New  Holland  and 
Van  Dieman's  Land  have  retired  to  rest,  at  the 
dose  of  their  Sabbath.  On  the  other  hand,  our 
fi-iends  in  the  West  India  islands  and  in  Ame- 
rica, at  the  close  of  our  worship,  are  only  about 
to  commence  the  puMic  instructions  of  the  Chris- 
tian Sabbath.  If,  then,  it  be  submitted,  that 
our  prayers,  in  certain  cases,  ought  to  be  speei/Sc, 
to  have  a  reference  to  the  particular  cases  and 
relations  of  certain  classes  of  individuals,  there 
can  be  no  valid  reason  assigned,  why  thej 
shouM  not  have  a  reference  to  the  geographical 
positions  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  as  wdl  as  to  those  who  live  on  or 
near  our  own  meridian :  that,  for  example,  in 
the  beginning  of  our  public  devotions,  we  mig^ 
intplore  that  the  blessing  of  Grod  may  aecoa»- 
pany  the  instructions  which  have  been  delivered 
in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  at  the 
dose  of  worship,  that  the  same  agency  may  di« 
rect  in  the  exercises  of  those  in  the  western 
hemisphere,  who  are  about  to  enter  on  the  sa* 
ered  services  of  that  day.  On  the  same  prind* 
pie,  we  may  perceive  the  absurdity  of  those 
^^^^omeertiT^  for  prayer  in  different  places  s<  tkg 

possessed  by  general  readers,  would  not  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  promote  Its  benevolent  OU)ects. 

*  The  author  does  not  seem  to  mean,  that  It  is  oft* 
nard  fbr  Christians  in  every  part  of  the  earih  to 
aMomUe  on  the  same  day  in  their  respective  places 
of  devotion,  to  pray  for  a  universal  exteiuion  of 
Christianity.  This  objection  wouM  Me  with  eeoal 
weight  against  the  Sabbath.  His  only  ob|ccUon 
appears  to  be  against  the  ntppotUkm,  that  Chits* 
tians,  roeetinc  in  dilTbrent  parts  of  the  earth  at  thn 
same  hour  of  the  day,  are  praylni;  in  all  places  4 
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JUir,  which  were  htaly  propotad,  ancl 
mtlompted  bj  a  certain  portion  of  the  relif  iout 
world.  Eren  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  thia 
could  not  be  attempted,  with  the  prospect  of 
Christians  joininf  in  devotion  at  one  Md  the 
tame  time ;  for,  when  it  is  six  o'clock  in  one 
part  of  Europe,  it  is  eight  at  another,  and  fire 
o'clock  at  a  third  place ;  much  less  could  such  a. 
concert  take  place  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America^  So  that  science,  and  a  cahn  consi- 
deration of  the  nature  and  relations  of  things, 
may  teach  us  to  preserve  our  devotional  fervour 
and  zeal  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  pro- 
priety ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  direct  our 
reflections,  and  our  Christian  sympathies,  to 
take  a  wider  range  than  that  to  which  they  are 
lisuallj  confined. 

Besides  the  oonsiderations  now  suggested,  a 
aertous  oontemplatioo  of  the  physical  objects 
and  movements  which  this  science  exhibits,  has 
a  tendency  to  excite  pious  and  reverential  enio- 
tions.  To  contemplate  this  huge  globe  of  land 
and  water,  flying  with  rapidity  mrough  the  voids 
of  space,  conveying  its  vast  population  firom  one 
region  to  another  at  the  rate  of  fiAeen  hundred 
thousand  miles  in  a  day,  and  whirling  round  its 
axb  at  the  same  time,  to  produce  the  constant 
succession  of  day  and  night, — to  contemplate 
the  lofly  ridges  of  mountains  that  stretch  around 
it  in  every  direction;  the  flaming  volcanoes; 
the  roaring  cataracts ;  the  numerous  rivers,  in* 
cessantly  rolling  their  watery  treasures  into  the 
•eas ;  the  majestic  ocean,  and  its  unfathooMble 
caverns ;  the  vapours  rising  fitmi  its  suiiace,  and 
replenishing  the  springs  and  rivers;  the  avv 
lanche  hurling  down  the  mountain's  side  with  a 
noise  like  thunder ;  the  luxuriant  plains  of  the 
torrid  cone ;  the  rugged  difis  and  icebergs  oC 
the  polar  regions ;  uid  thousands  of  other  ob- 
jects of  diversified  beau^  and  sublimity,— has 
an  evident  tendency  to  expand  the  conceptions 
of  the  human  mind,  to  increase  its  sotirces  of 
animal  enjoyment,  and  to  elevate  the  afl*ections 
to  that  all-powerful  Being  who  gave  birth  to  all 
the  sublimities  of  Nature,  and  who  incessantly 
superintends  all  its -movements. 

Id  fine,  from  the  numerous  moral  fiicts,  which 
geography  unfi>lds,  we  learn  the  vast  depth  and 
extent  of  that  moral  degradation  into  which  the 
human  race  has  fiUlen^he  fwocious  tempers, 
and  immoral  practices,  which  are  displayed  in 
the  regions  of  psgan  idolatry^>the  horrid  cru- 
elties, the  vile  abominations,  that  are  daily  per- 
petrated under  the  sanction  of  what  is  termed 
religion— the  wide  extent  of  population,  over 
which  the  prince  of  darkness  ^ways  his  sceptre 
—the  difficulties  which  require  to  be  surmount- 
ed before  the  "  gospel  of  salvation"  can  extend 
its  full  influence  throughout  the  pagan  vrorld— > 
and  the  vast  energies  which  are  requisite  to  ao 
oooplish  this  glorious  event.  Att  these  por- 
tiona  of  iofiiaaatioQ  are  oalculntcd  to  oooibni 


and  iHustrate  the  scriptural  doctrine  of  the  oni- 
versal  depravity  of  man — to  exercise  the  faith 
of  the  Christian,  on  the  promises  of  Jehovah, 
in  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  benighted 
nations — to  rouse  his  sympathies  towards  hia 
degraded  brethren  of  mankind,  to  excite  his  ia- 
tercession  in  their  behalf,  and  to  direct  his  ba- 
nevolence  and  activity  in  devising  and  exectrt* 
ing  schemes  for  enlightening  the  people  who  ara 
sitting  ''in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death." 


Another  subject  intimately  rehted  to  the  fb^ 
mer,  is  the  science  of  Oedog^. 

This  science  has  for  its  object,  to  investigata 
and  describe  the  inttmal  atnutun  of  the  earthi 
the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  which  it  if 
composed,  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  its  ori- 
ginal formation,  the  different  states  under  which 
It  has  existed,  and  the  various  changes  which  i$ 
appears  to  have  undergone,  since  the  Almigh^ 
created  the  substance  of  which  it  is  oosoposeX 
From  a  consideration  of  the  vast  quantity  of  ma* 
terials  contained  in  the  internal  strucuire  of  oar 
globe,  and  of  the  limited  extent  to  which  menoaa 
carry  their  operations,  when  they  attempt  to  pena^ 
trate  into  iu  boweb,  it  is  obvious,  that  our  faiowv 
ledge  of  this  subject  must  be  very  shallow  aad 
imperfect.  The  observations,  however,  whki^ 
have  been  made  on  the  structure  of  our  globe 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  the  conclusiona 
deduMd  fi^m  them,  are  highly  interesting,  both 
to  the  philosopher  and  to  tlK  Christian.  Befora 
the  fikc^,  on  which  this  branch  of  natural  histo- 
ry is  (bunded,  were  accurately  ascertained,  a 
variety  of  objections  to  the  Mosaic  historv  of  tba 
creation  were  started  by  certain  skeptical  phikn 
sophers,  (bunded  on  partial  and  erroneous  viewa 
of  the  real  structure  and  economy  of  the  earth. 
But  it  is  DOW  found,  that  the  more  aocoratehf 
and  minutely  the  system  of  nature  is  explorod, 
the  more  distinctly  do  we  perceive  the  harmony 
that  subsists  between  the  records  of  RevelatioOg 
and  the  operations  of  the  Greaioi:  in  the  material 
worid.  If  both  be  admitted  as  the  efiects  of  the 
agency  of  the  same  Almighty  and  Eternal  Beingg. 
they  roust,  in  the  naUire  of  things,  completely 
harmonize,  and  can  never  be  repugnant  to  eadi 
other — whether  we  be  capable,  in  every  instance, 
of  perceiving  their  c^mpleTe  coincidence^  or  not. 
If  any  &cts  could  be  produced  in  the  visible  crea- 
tion which  directly  contradict  the  records  of  the 
Bible,  it  would  form  a  prooQ  that  the  oracles 
which  we  hoki  as  divine  were  not  dictated  by 
the  Creator  and  Qoveriior  of  the  universe.  But, 
although  some  garbled  facts  have  been  trium- 
phantly exhibited  in  tliis  view,  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained, (rom  the  discoveries  which  have  been 
lately  made  in  reUtion  to  the  structure  and  forma- 
tion of  the  earth,  that  the  troth  of  the  &cts  do- 
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tailed  in  mored  hiitorj  rests  oo  a  solid  and 
immtiCable  basis ;  and  that  the  Supreme  Intelli- 
gence Who  arranged  the  fabric  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  he  alone,  communicated  to  the  inspir- 
ed writers  the  doctrines  and  the  (acts  they  hare 
recorded ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that,  as 
geolc^ts  proceed  in  their  researches  and  inves- 
tigations, still  more  sensible  proofii  of  the  authen- 
ticitj  of  Revelation  will  be  brought  to  lighu 

Gh>ology  has,  of  late,  become  an  interesting 
•bject  of  inquiry  to  the  student  of  general  science, 
and  is  now  prosecuted  with  ardour  by  many  dis- 
tinguished philosophers.  The  observations  which 
have  been  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
t>y  late  navigators ;  the  facts  which  have  been 
ascertained  by  Pallas,  Saussure,  De  Luc,  Hum- 
boldt, and  other  intelligent  travellers ;  and  the 
discoveries  whidi  have  been  brought  to  light  by 
modern  chymists  and  mineralogists,  have  all 
conspired  to  facilitate  geological  inquiries,  to 
render  them  more  enlightened  and  satis&ctoiy, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  future  ages  establish- 
ing a  rational,  scriptur^,  and  substantial  theory 
of  the  earth.  The  man  who  engages  in  such  in- 
quiries has  always  at  hand  a  source  of  rational 
faivestigation  and  enjoyment  The  ground  pn 
'which  he  treads — the  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
oountry— the  mines,  the  caves,  and  the  quarries 
which  be  explores— every  new  country  in  which 
h*  travels,  every  mountain  he  climbs,  and  every 
sew  lur&ee  of  the  earth  that  is  laid  open  *to  bis 
inspection,  offer  to  him  novel  and  interesting 
■tores  of  bformation.  On  descending  into  mines, 
we  are  not  only  gratified  by  displays  of  human  ih- 
genuity,  but  we  also  acquire  views  of  the  strata  of 
the  earth,  and  of  the  revolutions  it  has  undergone 
since  the  period  of  its  formation.  Our  research- 
es on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  aqnidst  abrupt  pre- 
cipices and  lolly  mountains,  introduce  us  to  the 
grandest  and  most  sublime  works  of  the  Creator, 
and  present  to  our  view  the  effects  of  stupendous 
forces,  which  have  overturned  mountains,  and 
rent  tlie  foundations  of  nature.  "In  the  midst  of 
such  scenes,  the  geologist  feels  his  mind  invigo- 
rated ;  the  magnitude  of  the  appearances  before 
him  extinguishes  all  the  little  and  contracted  no- 
tions he  may  have  formed  in  the  doset ;  and  he 
learns,  that  it  is  only  by  visiting  and  studying 
those  stupendous  works,  that  he  can  form  an 
adequate  conception  of  the  great  relations  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe,  and  of  its  mode  of  forma- 
tion."* 

The  upper  crust,  or  surface  of  the  earth,  is 
Ibund  to  be  composed  of  different  $trata,  or  beds 
placed  one  above  another.  These  strata,  or  lay- 
ers, are  very  much  mixed,  and  their  direction, 
matter,  thickness,  and  relative  position,  vary 
considerably  in  diJSerent  places.  These  strata 
are  divided  into  seven  classes,  as  follows  ^— 
black  earth,  clay,  sandy  earth,  marl,  bog,  chalk, 
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and  Bcabeoos  or  stony  earth?  Tlie  sor&ee  if 
the  globe,  considered  in  relation  to  its  inequdl- 
ties,  is  divided  into  highland,  lowland,  and  dte 
bottom  of  the  sea.  Highland  comprises  Alptne 
landf  composed  of  mountain  groups,  or  series  of 
mountain  chains:  lowland  comprises  iImm 
extensive  flat  tracts  which  are  almost  entirely 
destitute  of  small  mountain  groups.  To  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  belong  the  flat,  rocky  boOea, 
shoak,  reefe,  and  islands. 

At  first  sight,  the  solid  man  of  the  nrfb 
appears  to  be  a  confused  assemblage  <£  rocky 
masses,  piled  on  each  other  without  regulari^oi 
order,  where  none  of  those  admirable  displays  sf 
skill  and  contrivance  are  to  be  observed,  which 
so  poweritilly  excite  attention  in  the  stmctire  eC 
animals  and  vegetables.  But,  oo  a  nearer  aid 
more  intimate  view,  a  variety  of  beaut  iftd  ar- 
rangements has  been  traced  by  the  industry  of 
gedogisu,  and  the  light  of  modem  diaooveries; 
by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  classify  these 
apparent  irregufauitiee  of  nature.  The  materiab 
of  which  the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  is  composed, 
have  been  arranged  into  the  four  folbwing  da«- 
es : — 1.  Those  rocks  whidi  ccmtain  neither  aay 
animal  nor  vegetable  remains  themselvea,  nor 
are  intermixed  with  rocks  which  do  contaia 
them,  and  are  therefore  termed  jprtsntyee,  or 
primary  rocks ;  the  period  of  whose  fermatioa 
Is  considered  as  antecedent  to  that  of  the  crea- 
tion of  organic  beings.  These  are  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  and  clay  slate,  which  occar 
abundantly  in  all  regions  of  the  ^obe,  with 
quartz  rode,  serpentine,  granular  limestone,  &c. 
which  occur  more  sparingly.  S.  Rocks  ooo- 
taining  organic  remains,  or  generally  associated 
with  other  rocks  in  which  such  substances  ars 
found,  and  whioh,  as  having  been  formed  po*» 
terior  to  the  existence  of  organized  beings,  ara 
termed  tecondary.  These  are  greywadt^ 
sandstone,  limestone,  and  gypsum  of  varioat 
kinds,  slate  clay,  with  certain  species  of  trap; 
and  they  are  found  lying  above  the  primary  or 
older  rocks.  S.  Above  these  seccmdary  rocks, 
beds  of  gravel,  sand,  eardi,  and  moss  are  found, 
which  have  been  termed  alluvial  nck»  or  fai^ 
mationB.  This  class  comprehends  those  rocky 
substances  formed  from  previously  existing  rocks, 
of  which  the  materials  have  been  ^foken  down 
by  the  agency  of  water  and  air ;  they  are  there- 
fore gcinerally  bose  in  their  texture,  and  ara 
never  covered  with  any  real  solid  and  rodcy 
secondary  strata.  4.  Volcanuc  ro^;  under 
which  class  are  comprehended  all  those  rocks, 
bed^  of  lava,  scorise,  and  other  matter,  thrown 
out  at  certain  points  of  the  earth's  surface  by  thn 
action  of  subterraneous  fire. 

"  The  phenomena  of  geology  show,  that  tha 
original  formation  of  the  rocks  has  been  accompa- 
nied, in  nearly  all  its  stages,  by  a  process  of 
waste,  decay,  and  recomposition.  The  rodts, 
as  they  were  suoceisively  deposited,  wera  ■cte4 
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Ikpoa  by  air  and  water,  heat,  &c  broken  into 
fragmeote,  or  worn  down  into  grains,  out  of 
which  new  strata  were  formed.  Even  the  newer 
secondary  rocks,  since  their  consolidation,  have 
been  subject  to  great  changes,  of  which  very  dis- 
tinct roonuromtfl  remain.  Thus,  we  have  single 
mountains  which,  from  their  structure^  can  be 
considered  <mly  as  remnants  ofgreat  formations, 
or  of  great  continents  no  longer  in  existence. 
Mount  Meisner,  in  Hesse,  six  milM  long  and 
tliree  broad,  rises  about  1800  feet  above  its  base, 
end  2100  above  the  sea,  overtopping  all  the 
neighbouring  hills  from  40  to  50  miles  round. 
TRe  lowest  part  of  the  mountain  consists  of  the 
nme  shell,  limestone,  and  sandstone,  which 
exist  in  the  adjacent  country.  Above  these 
•re,  first,  a  bed  of  sand,  then  a  bed  of  fossil 
wood,  100  feet  thick  at  some  points,  and  the 
whole  u  covered  by  a  mass  of  basalt,  600  feet  in 
height.  On  considering  these  (acts,  it  is  impos- 
tiUe  to  avoid  concluding,  that  this  mountain 
which  now  overtops  the  neighbouring  country, 
occupied  at  one  time,  the  bottom  of  a  cavity  in 
the  midst  of  higher  lands.  The  vast  mass  of 
ibssil  wood  could  not  all  have  grown  there,  but 
most  have  been  transported  by  water  fix>m  a 
more  elevated  suriace,  and  lodged  in  what  was 
then  a  hollow.  The  basalt  which  covers  the 
wood  must  also  have  flowed  in  a  current  fi-om  a 
higher  site;  but  the  soil  over  which  both  the 
wood  and  the  basalt  passed,  has  been  swept 
away  leaving  this  mountain  as  a  solitary  memo- 
rial to  attest  its  existence.  Thus,  also,  on  the 
side  of  Mount  Jura  next  the  Alps,  where  no 
other  mountain  interposes,  there  are  found  vast 
blodis  of  granite  (some  of  1000  cubic  yards)  at 
the  height  of  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  hdce 
cf  Geneva.  These  blocks  are  foreign  to  the 
rocks  among  which  they  He,  and  have  evidendy 
come  firom  the  opposite  chain  of  the  Alps ;  but 
ttut  land  which  constituted  the  inclined  plane 
over  which  they  were  roUed  or  transported,  has 
been  worn  away,  and  the  valley  of  bwer  Swit- 
lerland,  with  its  lakes,  now  occupies  its  place. 
Transported  masses  of  primitive  rocks,  of  the 
same  description,  are  found  scattered  over  the 
north  of  Germany,  which  Van  Buch  ascertained 
by  their  characters  to  belong  to  the  mountains  of 
Scandinavia;  and  which,  tnerefore,  carry  us 
back  to  a  period  when  an  elevated  continent, 
occupying  Uie  basin  of  the  Baltic,  connected 
Saxony  with  Norway. — 8upp.  to  Eney.  Brit. 
vol.6. 

The  production  of  a  bad  for  vegetaHon  is  e^ 
footed  by  the  decomposition  of  rodu.  This  de- 
composition is  effected  by  the  expansion  of  water 
in  the  pores  or  fissures  of  rocks,  by  heat  or  con- 
celation'-by  the  solvent  power  of  moisture— and 
by  electricity,  which  is  known  to  be  a  powerful 
agen^  of  decomposition.  As  soon  as  the  rock 
begins  to  be  soflened,  the  seeds  of  Uchenif  which 
fro  conitantly  floating  in  the  air,  make  it  their 


resting  place.  Their  generations  occupy  it  tfll 
a  finely  divided  earth  is  formed,  which  becomes 
capable  of  supporting  mosses  and  heath ;  acted 
upon  by  light  and  heat,  these  plants  imbibe  the 
dew,  and  convert  constituent  parts  of  the  air 
into  nourishment.  ^  Their  death  and  decay  afibrd 
food  for  a  more  perfect  species  of  vegetable  j  arxf, 
at  length,  a  mould  is  formed,  in  which  even  the 
trees  of  the  forest  can  fix  their  roots,  and  which 
is  capable  of  rewarding  the  labours  of  the  culti- 
vator. The  decomposition  of  rocks  tends  to  the 
renovation  of  soils,  as  well  as  their  cultivation. 
Finely  divided  matter  is  carried  by  rivers  from 
the  higher  districts  to  the  low  countries,  and  aU 
luvial  lands  are  usually  exiremdy  fertile.  By 
these  operations,  the  quantity  of  habitable  sur* 
foce  is  constantly  increased;  precipitous  clifls 
are  generally  made  gentle  slopes,  lakes  are  filled 
up,  and  islands  are  formed  at  die  mouths  of  great 
rivers ;  so  that  as  the  world  grows  dder,  its  Ca- 
pacity ibr  containing  an  increased  nunri)er  of  in- 
habitants is  gradually  enlarging. 

Of  all  the  memorials  of  the  past,  history  of  our 
globe,  the  most  interesting  are  those  myriads  of 
remains  of  organized  bodies  which  exist  in  the 
interior  of  its  outer  crusts.  In  these,  we  find 
traces  of  iunumorable  brders  of  beings  existing 
under  diflerent  circumstances,  succeeding  one 
l^pother  at  distant  epochs,  and  varying  through 
multiplied  changes  of  form.  "  If  we  examine 
the  secondary  rocks,  beginning  with  the  most 
ancient,  the  first  organic  remains  which  present 
themselves,  are  those  of  aquatic  plants  and  large 
reeds,  but  of  species  didTerent  from  oors.  To 
these  succeed  madrepores,  encrenities,  and  other 
aquatK  soophites,  living  beings  of  the  simplest 
forms,  whidi  remain  atuchod  to  one  spot,  and 
partake,  in  some  degree,  of  the  nature  of  vege- 
tables. Posterior  to  these,  are  ammonites,  ud 
other  moUusci,  still  very  simple  in  their  forms, 
and  entirely  different  from  any  animals  now 
known.  Aiter  these,  some  fishes  appear  ;  and 
plants,  consisting  of  banjos  and  ferns,  increase, 
but  still  diffWent  fi-om  those  which  exist.  In  the 
next  period,  akmg  with  an  increasing  number  of 
extinct  species  of  shells  and  fishes,  we  meet  with 
amphibious  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  such  as 
crocodiles  and  tortoises,  and  some  reptiles,  as 
serpents,  which  show  that  dry  land  now  existed. 
As  we  approach  the  newest  of  the  solid  rodt 
formations,  we  find  lamantins,  phocas,  and  other 
cetaceous  and  mamniiferous  sea  animals,  whh 
some  birds.  And  in  the  newest  of  these  for- 
mation!, we  find  the  remains  of  herbiferous  land 
imimals  d*  extinct  species,  the  paleotherium, 
anaplotherium,  &c.  and  of  birds,  with  some  fresh 
water  shells.  In  thb  lowest  beds  of  loose  soil, 
and  in  peat  bogSj  are  found  the  remains  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus,  elk,  Jtc.  of 
different  species  from  those  which  now  exist,  but 
belonging  to  the  same  genera.  Lastly,  the  bones 
of  the  species  which  are  appeieiitly  the  same 
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with  thoM  DOW  eiMting  tUro,^  aro  never  found 
except  in  the  very  latest  alluvial  depof itions,  or 
tboee  which  are  either  formed  in  the  sides  of 
rivers,  the  hoUoms  of  ancient  lakes  and  marshes 
now  dried  up,  in  peat  beds,  in  the  fissures  and 
caverns  of  certain  rocks,  or  at  small  depths  b^ 
few  the  present  surface,  in  places  where  they 
nay  have  been  overwhelmed  by  debris,  or  even 
buried  by  man.  Human  bones  are  never  found 
except  among  those  of  aniinal  species  now  liv- 
ing, and  in  situations  which  show,  that  they 
have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  recently  de>> 
posited.''— fiTujjp.  to  Eney.  Brit.  vol.  6. 

More  than  thirty  different  species  of  animals 
have  been  found  imbedded  in  the  secondary  stra- 
ta—no living  examples  of  which  are  now  to  be 
found  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  Among  the 
BUMt  remarkable  of  these  are  the  following. — 

1.  «Tbe  Mammothf  which  bears  a  certain  re- 
••mblance  to  the  Elephant,  but  is  much  larger, 
Bod  differs  considerably  in  the  size  and  form  ofthe 
tasks,  jaws,  and  grinders.  The  fossil  remains 
of  this  anima!  are  more  abundant  in  Siberia  than 
Ml  other  ooimtries ;  there  being  scarcely  a  spot, 
from  the  river  Don  to  Kamtschatka,  in  which 
they  have  not  been  found.  Not  only  single  bones 
and  perfect  skeletons  of  this  animal  are  fro* 
quently  to  be  met  with ;  but,  in  a  late  instance, 
the  whole  animal  was  found  preserved  in  ice. 
This  animal  was  discovered  on  the^banks  A 
the  frocen  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Jena,  in  1799 ;  and  in  1805,  Mr.  Adams  got  it 
conveyed  over  a  space  of  7000  miles  to  Peters- 
burgh,  where  it  is  deposited  in  the  Museum. 
The  flesh,  skin,  and  hair  were  completely  pre- 
served, and  even  the  eyes  were  entire.  It  was 
provided  with  a  long  mane,  and  the  body  was 
'  covered  with  hair.  This  hair  was  of  different 
qualities.  There  were  sti^  black  bristles  from 
IS  to  15  inches  long,  and  these  belonged  to  the 
tail,  mane,  and  ears.  Other  brbtlei  were  from 
9  to  10  inches  long,  and  of  a  brown  colour ;  and 
besides  these,  there  was  a  coarse  wool,  from  S 
to  5  inches4ong,  of  a  pale  yelk>w  colour.  This 
mammoth  was  a  male :  it  measured  9  feet  4 
inches  in  height,  and  was  16  feet  4  inches  long 
without  including  the  tusks.  The  tusks,  mea- 
suring along  the  curve,  are  9  feet  6  inches ;  and 
the  two  together  weigh  S60  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  head  alone  without  the  tusks,  weighs  414  lbs. 
avoirdupois.  The  remains  of  this  animal  hava  , 
been  found  likewise  in  Iceland,  Norway,  Scot- 
land, England,  and  in  many  places  through  the 
eoDtinent  onwards  to  the  Arctic  ocean. 

t.  The  Megatheriuttu  A  complete  skeleton 
of  this  colossal  species  was  found  in  diluvial 
soil,  near  Buenos  Ayres,  and  sent  to  Madrid. 
The  specimen  is  14  feet  long,  and  7  Spanish 
feet  in  height. 

8.  The  great  Mattodon,  of  the  Ohio.  This 
^»eoie8  appears  to  have  been  as  tall  as  the  ele- 
l^t,  but  with  longer  and  thicker  limbe.  It  bad 


tusks  like  the  elephant,  and  appaan  to  hnf«  Iiik 
ed  on  roots.  Its  remains  abound  in  Americai 
particularly,  on  the  banks  ofthe  Ohio. 

4.  The  Tapir,  which  also  abounds  in  Am^ 
rica.  The  one  named  Qigantk  2\iptr,  is  aboitf 
18  feet  long,  and  IS  feet  high. 

5.  The/nsfcjE7tt,orElkcftheIsleof  Ma& 
This  gigantic  species,  now  apparently  extinct, 
occurs  in  a  fossil  state,  in  Ireland,  Isle  of  Man. 
England,  Germany,  and  France.  The  most 
perfect  specimen  of  this  species,  which  waa 
found  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  may  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  ofthe  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is 
6  feet  high,  9  feet  long,  and  in  height  to  the  tip  of 
the  right  horn,  9  feet  7|  inches.  An  engiavaig 
of  this  skeleton  may  be  seenin  voL  6  of  &9p*  It 
£ney.  Brit. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  phenomena  abova 
described,  geologists  have  been  led  to  conchiile, 
'*  that  rocks  now  buried  at  a  great  depth,  const*- . 
tuted,  at  one  time,  the  suHaceof  continenu,  and 
the  seat  of  organic  life ;  and  that  many  ordeis  of 
beings  have  been  called  into  existence,  and  afiefw 
wards  destroyed  by  great  revolutions,  which 
introduced  new  classes  of  mineral  deposits,  a^ 
oompanied  with  new  tribes  of  organic  bein^"* 
It  has  also  been  oonduded  by  some,  that  the  ap* 
pearance  of  man  upon  the  fece  of  the  globe,  i% 
geofegicaOy  speaking,  a  very  recent  event ;  be* 
fore  which  the  earth  bad  been  inhabited  thomianda 
of  years  by  various  families  of  plants  and  trfiiea 
of  animals,  which  had  been  destroyed  and  re- 
newed in  a  long  series  of  successions.  Whether 
these  conclusions  be  neuitaay  infereneet  froaa 
the  phenomena  of  organic  remains  and  other 
geological  foots,  I  shall  not,  at  present,  stop  to 
inquire.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  Christian  phibso- 
pher  to  show,  that  though  they  shouki  be  admiu 
ted  in  their  full  extent,  Uiey  are  not  inconsistent 
with  the  records  of  sacred  history,  as  some  di- 
vines have  been  disposed  to  maintain.    Though 
it  could  be' proved  to  a  demonstration,  that  Ae 
fnateriaU  of  which  the  present  system  of  our 
globe  is  composed,  have  existed  for  millions  of 
years,  it  would  not,  in   the  least,  invalidate 
the  Mosaic  account  of  the  arrangement  of  our 
world.    For  Moses  no  where  affirms,  that  the 
materiaU  or  aubstance  ofthe  earth  were  created, 
or  brought  from  nothing  into  existence,  gi  the  pe* 
riod  when  his  history  commences.  His  language, 
on  the  contrary,  evidently  implies,  that  the  ma- 
terials which  enter  into  the  constitution  of  our 
globe  didexiati  at  the  epoch  at  which  he  com- 
mences his  narration.    *'  The  earth  loos  with- 
out form,  and  void ;  and  darkness  toes  upon  the 
fece  ofthe  deep.''    This  passage  plainly  implies 
Jthe  following  things — 1.  That  the  original  atoms, 
or  matoials,  out  of  which  the  terraqueous  globe, 
in  its  present  state,  was  formed,  were  then  m 
evutenos,  or  had  been  previously  created.    HmB 
long  they  had  been  in  existimce  is  not  stated. 
We  may  suppose  them  to  hava  existed  fir  % 
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jev,  a  thousand  veari,  or  a  mOlioa  of  yeart, 
jiut  as  geological  phenomena  seem  to  warrant, 
without  in  ihe  least  invalidating  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  historian,  who  states  nothing  contra- 
ly  to  the  truth  of  either  supposition.  2.  That 
the  materials  of  our  globe,  as  then  existing,  were 
in  a  ehaotio  state.  Instead  of  that  order  and 
beauty  which  we  perceive  on  the  &ce  of  nature, 
(he  whole  mass  presented  a  scene  of  confiision 
and  disorder — such  a  scene,  perhaps,  as  would 
be  presented,  were  the  earth  stripped  of  its  ver- 
dure, were  its  strata  universally  disrupted,  its 
mountains  hurled  into  the  plains,  and  its  rivers 
and  seas,  by  some  terrible  convulsion,  to  forsake 
their  ancient  channeb.  S.  The  passage  seems 
to  imply,  that  the  whole,  or  the  greater  portion 
of  the  earth,  as  it  then  existed,  was  covered  with 
a  deluge  of  water :  "  Darkness  covered  the  face 
of  the  tUip"  or  the  abyas. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  terrestrial  system  at 
(he  period  when  Moses  commences  hb  narra- 
tion ;  nu  intimation  being  given  of  the  period  of 
iu  duration  in  this  condition ;  and,  consequently, 
nothing  asierted  to  militate  against  any  geologi- 
cal system  which  is  founded  on  the  fiicts  which 
have  been  discovered  respecting  the  organic  re- 
mains which  are  found  in  the  strata  of  our  globe. 
It  is  a  mistake  into  which  too  many  have  been 
apt  to  &1I,  to  suppose,  that  Moses  begins  his 
history  at  the  period  when  the  first  portions  of 
material  existence  were  created  out  of  nothing ; 
and  that  it  was  his  design  to  mark  the  precUe 
€poch  when  the  whole  assemblage  of  created  be- 
ings throughout  the  universe  was  brought  into 
existence.  His  primary,  if  not  his  sole  inten- 
tion evidently  was,  to  detail  the  progress  of  those 
arrangements  by  whidi  the  earth  was  gradually 
reduced  to  that  form  and  order  in  which  we  now 
behold  it,  (rom  tlie  chaotic  materials  which  ^r»- 
viously  existed.  And,  as  an  emphatic  and  ap- 
propriate introduction  to  his  narration,  he  states 
this  important  truth:  "In  the  beginning  Ood 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  This  pass- 
age, being  of  a  general  and  comprehensive  na- 
ture, decides  nothing  with  regard  to  the  period^ 
or  precise  epoch,  at  which  the  different  bodies  in 
the  universe  were  called  bto  being  ;  but  is  evi- 
dently  intended  to  convey  the  following  import- 
ant truth,  in  opposition  to  all  &nciful,  chimeri- 
cal, and  atheistical  notions  respecting  the  origin 
of  the  world  ;  namely,  "  That,  at  what  period 
soever,  in  the  lapse  of  duration,  any  object  was 
brought  into  existence,  it  derived  that  existence 
fireui  the  God  of  Israel,  the  solf-existentand  eter-  . 
nal  Jehovah.** — '*  In  the  beginning  Qod  created 
Ihe  heaven  and  the  earth."  As  the  language  of 
the  sacred  historian,  therefore,  decides  nothing 
with  regard  to  dme—Ui  limit  the  creation  oC 
every  portion  of  the  material  system  within  the 
period  of  six  thousand  years,  is  to  make  an  un- 
necessary concession  to  the  infidel  philosopher, 
which  may  afterwardi  be  found  inooostitent 


with  Certain  &cts  which  exist  in  the  material 
world. 

But,  whatever  may  be  said  with  respect  to  the 
state  and  duration  ^  the  earth  prior  to  the  pe- 
riod at  which  Moses  commences  his  narratioo, 
it  is  admitted  by  ^^ety  geologist,  that  our  globoj 
€utoit»  pre$ent/orm  and  arrangementf  has  beeo» 
comparatively,  of  but  short  duration.  Cuvier, 
one  of  the  most  enlightened  geologists  of  the 
age,  deduces,  fi^>m  certain  progressive  changee 
on  the  earth's  surface,  as  well  as  from  the  cod« 
current  traditions  of  many  nations,  that  the  first 
appearance  of  man  upon  the  face  of  the  globes 
or,  at  least,  the  renewal  of  the  human  race  after 
some  great  catastrophe,  cannot  be  referred  to  • 
jmriod  farther  back  than  6000  or  6000  yeara 
from  the  present  time.  Geok>gi8ts,  too,  of  everj 
description,  however  diflferent  the  systems  or 
tfieories  they  have  adopted,  have  all  been  coo* 
strained,  from  the  evidence  of  iact,  to  admit  thta 
conclusion,  "  That  every  part  of  the  dry  land 
wa»  once  covered  by  the  ocean  ;*'  thus  confirminf 
the  scriptural  account  of  that  stupendous  event, 
the  unhereal  deluge.  This  event,  fit>m  its  very 
nature,  must  have  been  accompanied  with  the 
moat  terrible  convubions,  both  on  the  exterior 
suriace,  and  in  the  interior  strata  of  the  globe. 
Accordingly  we  find,  that  traces  of  thb  awful 
catastrophe  exbt  in  every  region  <^  the  earth. 
Mr.  Parkinson  describes  the  whole  bland  of 
Great  Britau,  as  having,  since  its  completion^ 
'<  suffered  considerable  dbturlance  firom  some 
prodigious  and  mysterious  power.  By  this 
power  all  the  known  atrata,  to  the  greatest  depths 
that  have  been  explored,  have  been  more  or  less 
broken  and  displaced,  and,  in  some  places,  have 
been  so  lifted,  that  some  of  the  bwest  of  them 
have  been  rabed  to  the  suriace ;  while  portions 
of  others,  to  a  very  considerable  depth  and  ex- 
tent, have  been  entirely  carried  away.**  The 
whole  of  the  Alpine  region  in  Switzerland,  and 
the  north  of  Italy,  considered  as  one  mass,  shows 
the  most  evident  marks  of  dislocation.  At  the 
height  of  S500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
M.  Saussure  met  with  a  chasm  a  hundred  foet 
wide,  and  so  deep  that  he  saw  no  bottom.  All 
travelbrs  on  the  Alps  have  regarded  them  with 
horror.  They  mark  the  most  evident  convul- 
sions, but  show  no  signs  of  having  been  occa- 
sioned by  attrition.  Mr.  Townsend,  speaking 
of  the  Pyrmees,  which  he  personally  inspected, 
says,  **  What  b  most  remarkable  is,  to  see  four 
enormous  chasms,  almost  perpendicular,  which 
divided  both  mountains  and  their  valleys,  an4 
which  appear  as  if  they  had  just  been  rent 
asunder.**  Throughout  the  ranges  of  the  Andes, 
and  in  every  other  mountainous  region,  similar 
chasms  and  disruptions,  indicating  the  former 
operation  of  some  tremendous  power,  are  fre- 
quently observed  by  those  who  vbit  svich  scenes 
of  grandeur.— In  some  of  the  coal  mines  io  our 
ooQDtry,  the  coal  b  in  some  places  lifted  op  or 
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liifowa  dofWB  Mferml  hondredt  of  feet  from  the 
pkces  it  appawB  orifinaUy  to  have  occupied. 
**  Two  milei  north  of  Newcastle,'*  says  Mr. 
Towneeod,  "one  great  d^lu  or  fauit  ihrowa 
down  tbeooal  640  feet— at  tbedUtanoe  of  Smilea 
it  k  cot  off,  and  thrown  down  again  S40  feet." 

An  evidenoe  of  the  effeota  which  could  be 
nmkiced  only  by  a  general  deluge,  ii  also  af^ 
forded  by  thoee  organic  remains  to  which  I  have 
•beady  adverted,  and  particularly  by  those  im- 
mense quantities  of  mtvins  thdU,  which  have 
been  discovered  in  situations  so  elevated,  and 
in  places  so  fer  removed  from  the  sea,  as  to 
prove  that  they  were  left  there  by  a  flood  ez- 
landtng  over  the  whole  globe.  At  Touraine,  in 
Prance,  a  hundred  miles  feom  the  sea,  is  a  bed 
of  shells  stretching  9  leagues  in  extent,  and  fO 
feet  in  depth,  and  including  shells  not  known  to 
belong  to  the  neighbouring  sea.  Humboldt 
fennd  •ea  shells  on  the  Andes  at  an  elevation  of 
14,1  to  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  slaty 
mounum  of  La  Bolca,  near  Verona,  is  fkmous 
for  petrifections,  among  which  are  enumerated 
more  than  one  hundred  species  of  fish,  natives 
of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  here  os- 
eembledm  one  place. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  researches  of 
geology  confirm  the  feet  of  a  universal  deluge, 
nnd  thus  afford  a  seiwiUt  proof  of  the  credibility 
of  the  saered  historian,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  of  Divine  Revelation. 
Bat,  besides  the  testimony  which  this  science 
bears  to  theanlbentieity  of  Scripture  History,  it 
exhibits  some  of  the  grandest  objects  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  physical  operations  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence. It  presents  to  onr  view,  in  a  most  im- 
pressive form,  the  majcptic  agency  of  God,  in 
eoovubing  and  disarranging  the  structure  of  our 
globe,  which  at  first  spnmg  from  his  hand  in 
perfect  order  and  beauty.  When  we  conteow 
plate  the  objects  which  this  science  embraces, 
we  seem  to  be  standing  on  the  ruins  of  a  former 
world.  We  behold  "  hills'*  which  "  have  melt- 
ed like  wax  at  the  presence  of  the  Lord,**  and 
"  mountains'*  which  "  have  been  carried  into 
the  midst  of  the  sea'.*'  We  behoU  rocks  of 
enormous  size,  which  have  been  rent  from  their 
foundations,  and  rolled  firom  one  continent  to  an- 
other— the  most  solid  strata  of  the  earth  bent 
under  the  action  of  some  tremendous  power, 
and  dispersed  in  fragments  through  the  sur^ 
rounding  regions.  We  behold  the  summits  of 
luAy  mountains,  over  which  the  ocean  had  rolled 
its  mighty  billows— confounding  lands  and  seas 
Sn  one  universal  devastation— transporting  plants 
and  forests  from  one  quarter  of  the  workl  to  an- 
other, and  spreading  universal  destruction  among 
the  animateid  inhabitants  of  the  water  and  the 
earth.  When  we  enter  the  wild  and  romantic 
scene  of  a  mounuinous  country,  or  descend  into 
the  subterraneous  regions  of  the  globe,  we  are 
every  where  struck  with  the  vestiges  of  opsrft- 


tions  carried  on  by  the  powers  of  nato'e,  epee  a 
scale  of  prodigious  magnitude,  and  with  the  ez> 
ertion  6[  forces,  the  stupendous  native  of  which 
astonishes  and  overpowers  the  mind.    Ct4ttem- 
plating  such  scenes  of  grandeur,  we  perceive  the 
force  and  sublimity  of  those  descriptions  of  Deky 
contained  in  the  volume  of  inspiration :  **  The 
Lord  reigneth,  he  is  dothed  with  majes^ ;  in  his 
hand  are   the  deep    places  of  the  earth,  the 
strength  of  the  hills  is  his  also.  He  remoretfa  the 
roountauM,  and  they  know  not :   he  overturaeth 
them  in  his  anger;  he  shaketh  the   earth  oA 
of  her  place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble. 
At  his  presence  the  earth  shook  and  trembled: 
the  foundations  also  <^the  hills  moved,  and  were 
shaken,  because  be  was  wrath.** — '<  Thoa  cover* 
edst  the -earth  with  the  deep,  as  with  n  gar- 
ment; the  waters  stood  above  the  mountains. 
At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;   at  the  voice  of  thy 
thunder  they  hastened  away.**    While  retracing 
such  terrific  displays  of  omnipotence,  we  are  na- 
turally led  to  inquire  into  the  morol  cause  which 
induced  the  benevolent  Creator  to  inflict  upon  ibe 
work!  such  overwhelming  desolations.    For  rea- 
son, as  well  as  revelaikm,  declares  that  n  smtcI 
cause  must  have  existed.    Man  must  have  vio- 
lated the  commands  of  his  Maker,  and  frustrated 
the  end  of  his  creation  ;  and  to  this  condusioa 
the  sacred  historian  bears  ample  testimony.— - 
*'God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  wag 
great  in  the  earth,  and  that  every  imaginatioa 
of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  ooe- 
tinually  :  and  Jehovah  said,  I  win  destroy  ssan 
whom  I  have  created,  from  the  face  of  the  euth, 
both  man  and  beast,  and  the  creeping  thing,  and 
the  fowls  of  the  air.** 


ASTmOVOKT. 

Another  science  which  stands  in  an  intinais 
relation  to  religion,  is  Astronomy. 

This  sublime  science  teaches  us  the  magni- 
tudes and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  their 
arrangement,  their  various  motions  and  pheno- 
mena, and  the  laws  by  which  their  movements 
are  regulated.  It  presents  to  our  view  objects  the 
most  wonderful  and  sublime ;  whether  we  consider 
the  vott  magnituide  of  the  bodies  about  which  it  is 
conversant— their  immense  number — the  tefoe^ 
of  their  motions— the  osfonis/bn^^/brcet  requisite 
to  impel  them  in  their  rapid  career  through  the 
regions  of  the  sky — the  vatt  epacee  which  sur- 
roMnd  them,  and  in  which  they  perform  their  re- 
volutions— the  magni^etfil  eirdee  they  describe 
—the  tfUndaw  of  their  appearance — or  the  impar- 
tant  ends  ihey  are  destmed  to  serve  in  the  grand 
system  of  the  universe.  Having  adverted  to  this 
subject,  when  illustrating  the  onmipotence  of ' 
the  Deity,  I  shall  here  simply  state  a  few  addi- 
tional fects  with  respect  to  tlie  general  appear- 
ance of  the  heavens,  the  bodies  which  coir.- 
pose  the  planetary  system,  and  the  discoverir» 
which  have  been  mads  in  the  regioo  of  the  stvt. 
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When  we  ift  ow  eyes  towards  the  sky,  we 
perceive  an  apparent  hollow  hemiephere,  placed 
at  an  indefinite  diatance,  and  furrounding  the 
earth  on  every  hand.  In  the  day  time,  the  prin- 
cipal object  which  appears  in  the  hemisphere,  is 
the  sun.  In  the  morning,  we  see  him  rise  above 
the  distant  mountains,  or  from  the  extremity  of 
the  ocean;  be  gradually  ascends  the  vauh  of 
heaven,  and  then  declinee,  and  disappears  in  the 
opposite  quarter  of  the  sky.  In  the  northern 
ports  of  the  globe,  where  we  reside,  if  about  the 
tlst  oTMarch,  we  place  ourselves  on  an  open  plain, 
with  our  face  towards  the  south,  the  sun  will 
appear  to  rise  on  our  left,  or  due  east,  about  six 
in  the  morning,  and  about  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening,  he  will  set  due  west.  In  the  month  of 
June  he  rises  to  our  left,  but  somewhat  behind 
us,  in  a  direction  towards  the  north-east,  ascends 
to  a  greater  height  at  iloon  than  in  the  month  of 
March,  and,  after  describing  a  large  arc  of  the 
lieavens,  sets  on  our  right,  and  still  behind  ust  in 
the  north-western  quarter  of  the  sky.  |n  the 
month  of  December,  if  we  stand  in  the  same 
position,  we  may  observe,  without  turning  our- 
selves, both  his  rising  and  setting.  He  rises  in 
the  south-east,  ascends  to  a  small  elevation  at 
noon,  and  sets  in  the  south-west,  after  having 
described  a  very  small  arc  of  the  heavens.  Every 
day  he  appears  to  move  a  little  towards  the  east, 
or  contrary  to  his  apparent  diurnal  motion ;  (or 
the  stars  which  are  seen  to  the  eastward  of  him, 
appear  every  succeeding  day  to  make  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  place  in  which  he  is  seen.  AU 
the  variety  of  these  successive  changes  is  accom- 
plished within  the  period  of  S65  days  6  hotirs,  in 
which  time  he  appears  to  have  made  a  complete 
revolution  round  the  heaveiw  from  tout  to  east. 

The  moon  is  the  next  object  in  the  heavens 
whidi  naturally  attracts  our  attention ;  and  she  is 
found  to  go  through  similar  variations  in  the  course 
of  a  month.  When  she  first  becomes  visible  at 
new  moon,  she  appears  in  the  western  part  of 
the  heavens,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  not  far 
from  the  setting  sun.  Every  night  she  increases 
in  size,  and  removes  to  a  greater  distance 
finom  the  stm,  till  at  last,  she  appears  in  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  horizon,  just  as  the  sun  disap- 
pears in  the  western ;  at  which  time  she  presents 
a  round  full-enlightened  face.  After  this,  she 
gradually  moves  farther  and  farther  eastward, 
and  her  enlightened  part  gradually  decreases,  till 
at  last  she  seems  to  approach  tha  stin  as  nearly 
in  the  east  as  she  did  in  the  west,  and  rises  only 
a  little  before  him  in  the  morning,  in  the  form  (£ 
a  crescent.  All  these  diflTerent  changes  may  be 
traced  by  attending  to  her  apparent  positions, 
from  time  to  time,  with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars. 

A  dark  shadow  is  occasionally  seen  to  move 
across  the  face  of  the  moon,  which  obscures 
lier  light,  and  gives  her  the  appearance  of  tar- 
nished copper.  Sometimes  this  shadow  covers 
only  a  small  portion  of  her  sorfine ;  at  other 


times  it  covers^the  whole  of  her  disk  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  its  margin  ilways  appears  of  the 
figure  of  a  segment  of  a  circle.  This  ph^bome- 
non,  which  happens,  at  an  average,  about  twice 
every  year,  is  termed  an  ecUpte  of  the  moon,  it 
is  produced  by  the  shadow  of  the  earth  fidling 
upon  the  moon,  when  the  sun,  the  earth,  and  the 
moon,  are  nearly  in  a  straight  line;  and  can 
happen  only  at  the  time  of  .^  trmpn.  Some* 
times  the  moon  appears  to  pass  across  the  body 
of  the  sun,  when  her  dark  side  is  turned  towards 
the  earth,  covering  his  d'uk  either  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  intercepting  his  rays  from  a  certain 
portion  of  the  earth.  This  is  called  an  edipm 
of  the  Sim,  and  can  happen  only  at  the  time  of 
new  moon.  In  a  total  eclipse  of  the  stm,  which 
seldom  happens,  the  darkness  is  so  striking,  that 
the  planets,  and  some  of  the  Isrger  stars,  are  dis- 
tinctly seen,  and  the  inferior  animals  appear 
strudi  with  terror. 

Again,  if,  on  a  winter's  evening,  about  six 
o'cloMck,  we  direct  our  view  to  the  eastern  qoar* 
ter  of  the  sky,  we  shall  perceive  certain  stars 
just  risen  abcire  the  horizon;  if  we  view  the 
same  stars  about  midnight,  we  shall  find  them  at 
a  considerable  elevation  in  the  south,  having 
apparently  moved  over  a  space  equal  4o  one  half 
of  the  whole  hemisphere.  On  the  next  rooming, 
about  six  o'ck)ck,the  same  stars  will  be  seen  set* 
ting  in  the  western  part  of  the  sky.  If  we  turn  our 
eyes  towards  the  north,  we  shall  perceive  a  simi-  - 
lar  motion  in  these  twinkling  orbs,  but  with  this 
difference,  that  a  very  considerable  number  of 
them  neither  rise  nor  set,  but  seem  to  move 
round  an  immoveable  point,  called  the  north 
pole.  Near  this  point  is  placed  the  polar  star, 
which  seems  to  have  little  or  no  apparent  moii<»i, 
and  which,  in  our  latitude,  appears  elevated  a 
little  more  than  half  way  between  the  northern 
part  of  our  horizon  and  the  xenith  or  point  above 
our  heads.  A  person  who  has  directed  his 
attention  to  the  heavens  for  the  first  time,  after 
having  made  such  observations,  will  naturally  in- 
quire—Whence come  those  stars  which  begin  to 
appear  in  the  east  ?  Wbitlier  have  those  gone, 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  west  ?  and,  what 
becomes,  during  the  day,  of  the  stars  which  are 
seen  in  the  night? — ^It  will  so<mi  occur  to  a  ra- 
tional observer,  who  is  convinced  of  the  round- 
ness of  the  earth,  that  the  stars  which  rise  above 
the  eastern  horizon  come  from  another  hMnis- 
phere,  which  we  are  apt  to  imagine  bdow  us, 
and  when  they  set,  return  to  that  hemiiphere 
again ;  and,  that  the  reason  why  the  stars  are 
not  seen  in  the  day-time,  is,  not  because  thejr 
ore  absent  from  our  hemisphere,  or  have  esased 
to  shine,  but  because  their  light  is  obsenred  bj 
the  more  vivid  splendour  of  the  sun.*    From  such 

*Thls  Is  pot  bejrond  aU  doubt,  bj  the  inventloA  of 
the  telescope ;  by  which  instrument,  adanled  to  an 
equatorial  motion,  we  are  enabled  to  see  manj  oC 
the  stars  even  at  noon-dsjr.  The  Anther  ef  lUi 
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bbsamtiom  we  tre  led  to  conclude,  th>t"  the 
globe  on  which  we  tread  is  suspended  in  empty 
•pece— is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  celes- 
fSal  vaultF— and  that  the  whole  sphere  of  the 
heavens  has  an  t^parmt  motion  round  the  earth 
•very  tweoty>four  hours.  Whether  this  motion 
be  real,  or  only  apparent,  must  be  determined  by 
other  considerations. 

Such  general  views  of.  the  aocturnal  heavens, 
which  every  common  observer  may  take,  have 
a  tendency  to  expand  the  mind,  and  to  elevate  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  an  invisible  power,  by 
which  such  mi^ty  movements  are  conducted. 
Whether  we  consider  the  vast  concave,  with  all 
its  radiant  orbs,  moving  in  majestic  grandeur 
around  our  globe,  or  the  earth  itself  whirling 
round  its  inhabitants  in  an  c^posite  direction — 
■Q  idea  of  sublimity,  and  of  Aimi^^ty  energy, 
irresistibly  forces  itself  upon  the  mind,  which 
tiirows  completely  into  the  shade  the  mightiest 
efforts  of  human  power.  The  roost  powerful 
mechanical  engines  that  were  ever  constructed 

wotk,  about  eleven  years  ago,  made  a,  number  of 
Observations,  by  means  of  an  equatorial  teUaoope^ 
to  deuimlne  the  following  particulars :— What  stars 
and  planets  may  be  conveniently  seen  In  the  day* 
time,  when  the  sun  Is  above  the  horizon  ?  Whatde- 
irrees  of  magnifying  power  are  requisite  fbrdlsUo- 
iruishmg  them  t  How  near  their  conjunction  with 
the  sun  ihey  may  be  seen ;— and,  whetlier  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  aperture  of  the  telescope,  or  the  ln> 
crease  of  macnityuix  power,  conduces  most  to  ren> 
der  a  star  or  planet  visible  in  day-UgbU  The  results 
of  several  hundreds  of  observations  on  these  points, 
accompanied  with  some  original  deductions  and  re> 
marks,  are  inserted  in  "  Nicholson's  PhilosopMcal 
Journal,"  for  October,  1813^  vol.  86,  p.  lOS— 138.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  results  which  were  de- 
duced from  the  observations.— -That  a  star  of  the 
Artt  magnitude  maybe  distinguished  at  any  time  of 
the  day,  with  a  modifying  power  of  so  times,  but 
that  a  higher  niagnlfVing  power  is  prefemble— That 
most  of  the  stars  of  the  second  magnitude  may  be 
Been  with  a  power  of  lOO ;  and  with  a  power  of  60 
times,  when  the  sun  is  not  much  more,  than  tvro 
hours  above  the  horison— Ttiat  the  planet  Jupiter, 
when  not  within  30  or  40  degrees  of  the  sun,  may  be 
seen  witli  a  power  rf  is  times;— and  that  Venus 
may,  in  most  instances,  be  seen  with  a  power  of 
firom  7  to  100  times,  and  upwards— That  Jupiter 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  lu  the  day-time,  when 
within  96  degrees  of  the  sun ;  but  that  Venus  may 
be  distinctly  perceived  near  her  superior  conjunc- 
tion, when  only  one  degree  and  97  minutes  from 
the  8un*s  margin ;  and,  consequently,  may  be  visible 
at  the  lime  of  that  conjunction,  when  her  ficocen- 
trio  latitude  equala  or  exceeds  i  degree  48  nitautes 
—That  she  may  be  perceived,  like  a  fine,  slender 
crescent,  within  35  hours  after  passing  her  inferior 
conjunction,  &c  Ac.  One  practical  pun>ose  to 
which  such  observations  on  Venus,  at  the  time  of 
her  superior  conjunction,  may  be  applied,  is,  to 
determine  the  dlflTerence  fif  any)  between  her  polar 
and  equatorial  diameters.  For,  it  is  only  at  that 
conjunction  that  she  presents  to  the  earth  a  (UU  en- 
lightened hemisphere ;  and  in  no  other  position  can 
the  measure  of  both  diameters  be  taken,  except 
when  she  makes  a  transit  across  the  sun's  disk. 
As  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  are  found 
to  be  spheroids,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Venus 
Is  of  a  slrallar  figure;  but  this  point  has  never  yet 
been  ascertained  by  actual  observation.  8ee  also 
"The  Edinburgh  Philos.  Journal,"  |7o.  6,  for  July 
1890,  p.  181 J  and  No.  18,  for  Jtily,  1829—"  The  Scots 
Mag.*  for  Feb.  1814,  p.  84.— "  Monthly  Mag.**  Fe^ 
^ni,  and  August  laso,  p. «). 


by  the  ageacy  of  man,  can  acmrcelj  afibrd  oa  tfA 
least  assistance  in  ibnning  a  conception  <^  chat 
incomprehensible  power,  which,  with  uncea^ 
ing  energy,  communicates  mofioo  to  revolving 
worlds.  And  yet  such  is  the  apathy  with  whkh 
the  heavens  are  viewed  by  the  greater  part  of 
mankind,  that  there  are  thousands  who  have  «ic» 
casionally  gazed  at  the  stars,  for  the  space  of 
fifty  years,  who  are  still  ignorant  of  the  fiurf ,  that 
they  petibrm  an  opporen/  ditunal  rcvoloiioa 
round  our  globe. 

Again,  if  we  contemplate  the  heavens  with 
some  attention,  for  a  number  of  successin 
nights,  we  shall  find,  that  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  stars  never  vary  their  positi<Mis  with  r^ 
spect  to  each  other.  If  we  observe  two  stars  at 
a  certain  apparent  distance  fi-om  each  <rther| 
either  north  or  south,  or  in  any  other  direclHi^ 
they  win  appear  at  the  same  distance,  and  in  tbi 
same  rdative  position  to  each  other,  the  iMXt 
evening,  the  next  month,  and  the  next  year.  The 
stars,  for  instance,  which  form  the  ssoorrf  mai 
beU  oi  Oripnf  present  to  our  eye  the  same  figose 
and  relative  aspect,  during  the  whole  period  they 
are  visible  in  winter,  uid  from  one  year  ts 
another:  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  all  the 
fixed  stars  in  the  firmament.  On  examining  the 
sky  a  little  more  minutely  howe^,  we  peroehe 
certain  bodies  which  regularly  shih  their  poB> 
tions.  Sometimes  they  appear  to  move  towardi 
the  east,  sometimes  towards  the  west,  and  at 
other  times  seem  to  remain  in  a  staticmary  posi- 
tion. These  bodies  have  obtained  the  name  of 
planet9,  or  wandering  stars ;  and,  in  our  latitude, 
are  most  f^equenily  seen,  either  in  the  cftsten 
and  western,  or  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  hea- 
vens. Ten  of  these  planetary  orbs  have  beeo 
discovered  ;  six  of  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  By  a  carefiti  exami- 
nation of  the  motions  of  these  bodies,  and  their 
different  aspects,  astronomers  have  determined, 
that  they  all  move  roimd  the  sun  as  the  centre  of 
their  motions,  and  form,  along  with  the  earth  and 
several  spialler  globes,  one  grand  and  barmooioos 
system.  This  assemblage  of  planetary  bodies  m 
generally  termed  the  solar  system,  of  which  I 
i^all  now  endeavour  to  exhibit  a  brief  outline.    . 

THE   SOLAS  SYSTEM. 

Of  this  system,  the  sun  is  the  centre  and  the 
animating  principle,  and  by  far  the  largest  body 
that  exists  within  its  limits.  The  ^t  thing 
that  strikes  the  mind  whort  contemplating  this 
glorious  orb,  is  its  astonishing  magnitude.  This 
vast  gk)be  is  found  to  be  about  680,000  mile9  in 
diameter,  and,  consequently,  contains  a  masa  of 
matter  equal  to  thirteen  hundred  tiumstmd  giobm 
of  the  si^  of  the  earth.  Were  its  central  parta 
placed  adjacent  to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  ita 
circtunference  would  reach  two  hundred  thou- 
sand fnilea  be^pood  the  qioon*s  orbit,  op  every 
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Me,  filHng  a  cubical  space  of  681,47t,000,000,* 
000,000  miles.  If  it  woald  reqaire  18,000  years 
to  trarerae  e?ery  square  mile  on  the  earth's  sar* 
&ce,  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  a  day,  (see  p. 
9,)  it  would  require  more  than  two  thomtand 
vtUUom  of  yean  to  pass  over  erery  part  of  the 
sun's  surface,  at  the  same  rate.  Ereo  at  the 
rate  of  90  miles  a  day  it  would  require  more 
than  80  years  to  go  round  its  circumlerence.  Of 
a  body  so  vast  in  its  dimensions,  the  human  mind, 
with  all  its  efibrts,  can  Ibrm  no  adequate  o<m- 
ception.  It  appears  an  extensive  universe  in  it^ 
self;  and,  althongh  no  other  body  existed  within 
the  range  of  infinite  space,  this  globe  alone 
would  afford  a  powerful  demonstration  of  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator.  Were  the  son  a 
hollow  sphere,  surrounded  by  an  external  shetl, 
mod  a  luminous  atmosphere ;  were  this  shell  per- 
forated with  several  hundreds  of  openings  into 
the  internal  part ;  were  a  globe  as  large  as  the 
earth  placed  at  its  centre,  and  another  globe  as 
large  as  the  moon,  and  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  centre  as  the  moon  is  from  us,  to  revolve 
rotmd  the  central  globe,— it  would  present  to  the 
view  a  universe  as  splendid  and  glorious  ss  that 
which  now  appears  to  the  vulgar  eye,— a  uni- 
verse as  large  and  extensive  as  the  whole  crea* 
tion  was  conceived  to  be,  by  oar  ancestors,  in 
the  infancy  of  astronomy.  And  who  can  tell, 
but  that  Almighty  Being,  who  has  not  left  a 
drop  of  water  in  a  stagnant  pool  without  its  in- 
babhants,  has  arranged  a  number  of  worlds  with- 
in the  capacious  circuit  of  the  sun,  and  peopled 
them  with  intelligent  beings  in  the  first  stages  of 
their  existence,  to  remain  there  for  a  certain 
period,  till  they  be  prepared  for  being  transported 
to  a  more  expansive  sphere  of  existence  ?  It  is 
easy  to  conceive,  that  enjoyments  as  exquisite, 
and  a  range  of  thoughts  as  ample  as  have  ever 
vet  been  experienced  by  the  majority  of  the  in- 
habitants of  our  world,  might  be  afibrded  to  my- 
riads of  beings  thus  placed  at  the  centre  c^  this 
magnificent  luminary.  .  This  supposition  is,  at 
least,  as  probable  as  that  of  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Herscbel,  who  supposed  that  the  cslerior  surface 
of  the  sun  was  peopled  with  inhabitants.  For, 
if  this  wero  the  case,  the  range  of  view  of  these 
inhabitants  would  be  confined  within  the  limits 
of  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  no  celestial 
body,  but  an  immense  blaze  of  light,  would  be 
▼isiUe  in  their  hemisphere.  Such  is  the  variety 
Vhich  appears  among  the  works  of  Grod,  and 
fuch  is  the  diversity  of  situations  in  which  sen- 
■itive  beings  are  placed,  that  we  dare  not  pro- 
nounce it  impossible  that  both  these  suppositions 
nay  be  realized. 

Though  the  sun  seems  to  perform  a  daily  cir- 
cuit around  our  globe,  he  may  be  said,  in  this 
respect,  to  be  fixed  and  immoveable.  This  motion 
is  not  realf  but  only  apparent^  and  is  owing  to 
the  globe  on  which  we  are  placed  moving  round 
its  axis  firoffl  west  to  east ;  just  as  the  objects  oo 
11 


the  bank  of  the  river  ssem  to  nore  m  a  contrary 
directioo,  when  we  are  sailing  akmg  its  streans 
in  a  steamboat.  The  only  motion  which  is 
(bund  to  exist  in  the  sun  is,  a  motion  of  rotofieR, 
like  that  of  a  gk>be  or  ball  twirled  round  a  pivot 
or  axis,  which  is  peribrmed  in  the  space  of  25 
days  and  10  hours.  This  motion  has  been  as- 
certained by  means  of  a  variety  of  dark  spots 
which  are  discovered  by  the  telescope  on  ths 
sun's  disk ;  whicl)  first  appear  on  his  eastern 
limb,  and,  aller  a  period  of  about  thirteen  days, 
disappear  on  bis  western,  and,  after  a  similar 
period,  reappear  on  his  eastern  edge.  These 
spots  are  various,  both  in  number,  in  magnitude, 
aiid  in  shape :  sometimes  40'  or  50,  and  som^ 
times  only  one  or  two  are  visible,  and  at  other 
times  the  sun  appears  entirely  without  spots.— 
Most  of  them  have  a  very  dark  nucleus,  or  cen- 
tral part,  surrounded  by  an  umbra,  or  fitinter 
shade.  Some  of  the  spots  are  as  large  as  would 
cover  the  whole  continent  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Afiica,  others  have  been  observed  of  the  sise  of 
the  whole  surface  of  the  earth;  and  one  was  seen, 
in  the  year  1779,  which  was  computed  to  be 
more  than  J{fty  tSoumnd  miho  in  diameter. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  globe— it 
appears  highly  probable,  firom  the  observations  of 
Dr.  Herscbel,  that  the  sua  is  a  solid  and  opaqo^ 
body,  surrounded  with  luminons  doods  which 
float  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  that  the  dark 
nucleus  of  the  spots  is  the  opaque  body  of  the 
son  appearing  through  occasional  openings  in 
this  atmosphere.  The  height  of  the  atmosphere, 
he  computes  to  be  not  less  than  1843,  nor  mera 
than  2765  miles,  consisting  of  two  regions ;  that 
nearest  the  sun  being  opaque,  and  probably  re> 
sembling  the  clouds  of  our  earth ;  the  ootennost 
rmitiing  vast  quantities  of  light,  and  forming  the 
apparent  luminous  globe  we  behold. 

The  sun  is  the  grand  source  of  light  and  heat, 
both  to  the  earth  and  to  all  the  other  planetary  , 
bodies.  The  heat  he  diflTusss  animates  every 
part  of  our  sublunary  system,  and  all  that  vari- 
ety  of  colouring  which  adorns  the  terrestrial  land- 
scape is  produced  by  his  rays.  It  has  been 
lately  discovered,  that  the  rays  of  light,  and  tha 
rays  of  heat,  or  calonct  afe  distinct  from  each 
other ;  for,  it  can  be  denoonstrated,  that  some 
rays  from  the  sun  produce  heat,  which  have  no 
power  of  communicating  light  or  colour.  The 
greatest  heat  is  (bund  in  the  red  rays,  the  least 
in  the  vioUt  lays ;  and  in  a  space  beyond  the 
red  rays,  where  there  is  no  light,  the  tempera- 
ture is  greatest.  The  rays  of  the  sun  have  also 
been  feund  to  produce  different  ohymical  effects. 
The  white  muriate  of  sihrer  is  blackened  in  the 
vi(det  ray,  in  the  space  of  15  seconds,  though  tha 
red  will  not  produce  the  same  eflTect  ia  less  than 
20  minutes.  Phobphorus  is  kindled  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  red  ray,  and  extinguished  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  violet.  The  solar  light,  therefore, 
consists  of  throe  difierent  orders  of  rays,  oaa 
60 
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prodttcmft  tuhtitf  ft  Beooodl  prodnonf  kted^  asd  ft 
third  o^noeoi  efleeU.  Bnlar  hfts  ooapottd  tfaftt 
the  l^;ht  of  the  aim  »  eqoftl  to  6600  eftodtet  ftt  ft 
loot  distance^  while  ihe  moon  would  be  •■  one 
candle  at  7}  feet ;  Venue  ftt4Sl  feet ;  and  Jupi- 
ter at  ISdO  feet.— That  thii  immenie  luaiMry 
ftppeare  ao  amaU  tooureyeai  is  owing  to  its  vast 
disiance,  which  is  no  leea  than  BioMj-five  mil* 
liufu  of  miles.  Some  faint  idea  of  Ihta  distance 
nay  be  ob(ained,  by  considering,  that  a  steam- 
boat, moTing  at  the  rate  of  SOO  miles  a  day, 
would  require  thirtetM  hundred  jfeors  before  ii 
could  traverse  the  space  wfaioh  intervenes  b^ 
tween  us  and  the  sun. 


"  Hall  mered  source  of  Inexhauated  Ugbtl 
Prodigious  Instance  of  creating  might  I 
His  distance  man's  imagination  foils ; 
Numbers  will  scarce  sTall  to  count  the  ii_--- 
As  swift  as  thought  he  darts  his  radiance  round 
To  distant  worlds,  tiis  S78iem*s  utmost  bound." 


THePlaadM0mtnf.^Mtrtmj  is  the  nearest 
planet  to  the  sun  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
He  b  about  S7  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the 
Mm,  and  revolves  around  him  in  88  days.  His 
dkuneter  is  about  SSOO  miles.  Before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  four  new  planets,  Oaras,  Pallas, 
Juno^  and  Vesta,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  this  globe  was  considered  as  the  smallest 
primary  planet  iq  the  system.  His  surfoce, 
howerer,  contains  above  Sf  millions  of  square 
miles,  which  is  not  much  leas  than  all  the  habi- 
table parU  of  dur  globe.  On  account  of  his  near- 
ness to  the  sun,  he  is  seldom  seen  by  the  naked 
eye ;  being  always  near  that  quarter  of  the  hea- 
vens where  the  sun  appears  ;  and  therefore,  few 
discoveries  have  been  made  on  his  surfitce,  by 
the  leleeoope.  M.  Schroeter  concfodas,  from 
certain  observationa,  that  this  planet  revolvds 
round  iui  axis  in  24hour8  and  five  minutes.  Tbs 
'}«un  will  appear  to  an  inhabitant  of  Mercury 
seven  times  larger  than  to  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth ;  and,  iC  the  degree  of  heat  be  in  propor- 
tion to  a  planet's  nearness  to  the  sun,  the  heat 
in  this  planet  will  be  seven  times  greater  than 
on  the  surfece  of  our  globe ;  and,  consequently, 
were  the  earth  placed  in  the  same  position,  all 
the  water  on  its  surfece  wodld  boil,  and  soon  be 
turned  into  vapour.  But  the  All-wise  Creator 
has,  doubtless,  attempered  the  surface  of  this 
globe,  and  the  constitution  of  the  beings  that 
may  occupy  it,  to  the  situation  iq  whidi  they 
are  placed.* 


*  From  a  variety  of  fkicts  whleh  have  been  observ- 
ed in  relation  to  the  production  of  catoriCt  it  does  not 
appear  probable,  that  the  degree  of  beat  on  the  sut- 
fkces  of  the  dlflfbrent  planets  is  tnversely  propor- 
tional to  the  squares  of  their  respective  distances 
trom  the  tun.  It  is  more  probable,  that  it  depends 
cMeHy  on  the  distribution  of  the  tvbtUmee  of  caknie 
on  tho  surfaces  and  throughout  the  atmospheres  of 
these  bodies— lb  diflCwent  qiiantitles.aeconUngto  tbe 
dlil^rent  situations  thsY  occupy  in  tn«  lolar  system } 


Fcmis,  the  next  planel  in  order  from  the  tmm^ 
rsvohres  around  him  in  224  days,  at  the  disisune* 
of  MmiUiaosof  miles,  and  its  diameter  is  aboaC 
seven  thousand  seven  huudred  miles,  or  oiariy 
the  sixe  of  the  earth  ;  and  it  turns  round  its  axis 
in  the  space  of  23  hours  and  20  minutes.     Tbn 
planet  b  the  most  brilliant  orb  which  appears  in 
our  nocturnal  heavens,  and  is  usually  distinguish* 
ed  by  the  naoM  of  the  morning  and  evening  star. 
When  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  earth,  it  is 
about  27  millions  of  miles  distant ;  and  at  its 
greatest  distance,  it  is  no  less  than  168  millkms 
of  miles  from  the  earth.     Were  the  whole  of 
its  enlightened  sur&ce  turned  towards  tbe  earth, 
when  it  is  nearest,  it  would  exhibit  a  light  and 
brilliancy  twenty-five  times  greater  than  it  go» 
nerally  does,  and  appear  like  a  small  briBiaat 
moon  ;  but  at  that  time,  its  dark  hemisphere  is 
turned  towards  our  globe.     Both  Venus  and 
Mercury,  when  viewwl  by  a  telescope,  appear  to 
pass  successively  through  all  tbe  shapes  and  a{^ 
pearances  of  the  moon ;  sometimes  assuming  n 
gibbous  phase,  and  at  other  times  the  form  of  a  half 
'moon,  or  that  of  a  crescent ;  which  proves  that 
thev  are  dark  bodies  in  themselves,  and  derive 
theur  light  firom  the  sun.    The  most  distinct  md 
beautiful  views  of  Venus,  especially  when  she 
appears  as  a  crescent,  are  to  be  obtained  in  tim 
dasf  Itms,  by  means  of  an  equatorial  telescopov— 
From  a  variety  of  observations  which  the  author 
has  made  with  this  instrument,  it  has  been  found 
that  Venus  may  be  seen  every  clear  day  without 
interruption,  during  a  period  of  683  days,  with 
the  occasional  exception  of  13  days  in  one  case^ 
and  only  3  days  in  another— a  circumstanos 
which  cannot  be  affirmed  of  any  other  celestial 
body,  the  sun  only  excepted.!    M.  Schroeter 

and  that  these  dlflterent  quantities  of  cakok  are  put 
into  action  by  the  Influi^nce  of  the  soh&r  rays,  so  as 
to  produce  that  degree  of  *mt(Ue  heat  requisite  fin- 
each  respective  planetary  globe.  On  this  h>*pothnis 
-twhioh  is  corroborated  by  a  very  great  variety  of 
facts  and  experiments— there  may  be  no  more  sen- 
sible heat  felt  on  the  surface  of  tYte  planet  Mernny. 
than  on  tbe  surface  of  Benwhel,  although  one  of 
these  bodies  Is  nearly  so  times  nearer  the  sun  than 
the  other.  We  have  only  to  suppose  that  a  sbsU 
quantity  of  caloric  exisu  in  Mercury,  and  a  larfer 

?iuantlty  in  Herschel,  proportiooate  to  liis  distance 
rom  the  centre  of  the  systeoi.  On  this  ground,  we 
lutve  no  reason  to  believe,  eituer  that  the  planets 
nearest  the  sun  are  parched  with  excesstve  heat,  or 
that  those  that  are  most  distant  are  exposed  to  all  ibo 
rigours  of  insufferable  cold,  or  that  the  diflbrent  de> 
grees  of  temperature  which  may  be  found  In  these 
bodies  render  them  unfit  for  being  the  abe^M  oC 
sensitive  and  Intellectual  beln^. 

tSee  Edin.  Phil.  Joum.  Ko.  V.  July,  189§,  and  Ho. 
Xni.  July  181B.— I  have  found  Trom  observstloo.that 
tlUs  pdanet  may  be  seen  in  the  daytime,  when  <mly 
1*  4S'  from  the  sun's  centre ;  and  consequently 
when  Its  geocentric  latitude  at  the  time  of  the  supe- 
rior conjunction  exceeds  that  quantity,  it  may  ba 
distinctly  seen  during  the  whole  period  of  M3  days, 
excepting  about  85  iKmrs  before  and  after  it»  h^fdrkr 
conjunction.  It  is  well  known  to  astronomers,  thai 
there  has  been  a  difference  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  the  psrtod  of  the  rotation  of  this  planet.  CasslaL 
fjcom  observations  on  a  bright  spot  which  advanoeA 
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ftffirm«,  thlt  he  has  discorered  mountainfl  on  the 
burikoe  of  thii  globe,  one  of  which  is  10,  another 
11,  and  a  third  ^  inilee  higli.  It  appears  also 
to  be  encompassed  with  an  atmosphere,  the 
densest  part  of  which  is  about  16,000  feet  high. 
About  twice  in  the  course  ofa  century,  this  pla- 
net appears  to  pass,  like  a  dark  spot,  across  the 
•on's  disk.  This  is  termed  the  transit  of  Venus. 
The  last  transit  happened  June  S,  1769  ;  the 
next  vrill  happen  on  December  8, 1874,  which 
will  be  invisible  in  Europe.  Anotlier  will  hap- 
pen on  the  6lh  of  December,  1882,  which  will  be 
partly  visible  in  Greai  Britain. 

Tke  Earth  is  the  next  planet  in  the  system. 
It  moves  round  the  sun  in  S65  days,  5  hours,  and 
49  minutes,  at  the  distance  of  95  millions  of 
miles,  and  round  its  axis  in  2S  hours,  56  minutes, 
4  seconds.  The  former  is  called  its  emmtalf  and 
the  latter,  its  dittmal  motion.  That  the  earth 
is,  in  reality,  a  moving  bod^,  is  a  (act  which  can 
no  longer  be  caUed  in  question ;  it  is  indeed  sua- 
ceptib^  of  the  clearest  demonstration.  But  my 
limits  will  not  permit  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
arguments  by  which  it  is  soppprled.  I  have  al- 
ready adverted  to  one  consideration,  from  which 
its  diurnal  rotation  may  be  inferred.  (See  p. 
fS.)  Either  iher  earth  moves  round  its  axis 
every  day,  or  tiw  whcU  vmvert€  moves  round  it 
in  the  same  time.  To  suppoae  the  latter  case  to 
be  the  (act,  would  involve  a  reflection  on  the 
wisdom  of  its  almighty  Authofi  and  would  form 
ihe  only  exceptien  that  we  know  to  that  beauti* 
Ibl  proportion,  harmony,  and  simplicity,  which 
appear  in  all  the  works  of  nature.  Were  it  pos- 
aible  to  construct  a  machine  as  large  as  the  city 
of  London,  and  to  apply  to  it  mechanical  powers 
■ufBcient  to  make  it  revolve  on  an  axis,  so  as  to 
carry  round  a  furnace  for  the  purpose  of  roasting 
a  joint  of  mutton,  Suspended  in  the  centre  of  its 
motion — while  we  might  admire  the  ingenuity  ' 
and  the  energies  displayed  in  its  construction-" 
all  mankind  would  unite  in  condemning  it  as  a 
display  of  consummate  folly.  But  such  an  extra- 
vagant piece  of  machinery  would  not  be  half  so 

to  degrees.  In  94  hoars,  84  minutes,  determined  the 
time  of  Its  rotation  to  be  S3  hours  and  90  minutes. 
On  the  other  hand,  Blanchinl,  from  similar  observa* 
tlonx,  concluded,  that  its  diurnal  period  was  t4  days 
and  8  liouTS.  The  dlfScuUj  of  deciding  between 
these  two  ODinlona,  arises  from  the  short  time  In 
which  obaervatlons  can  be  made  on  this  planet,  either 
before  sunrise  or  after  son-set.  which  prevents  us 
fjrom  traciniLwtth  aeooracy,  the  proeressive  motion 
of  Its  spots  for  a  sufAdent  length  or  time.  And  al* 
thougli  an  observer  should  mark  the  position  of  the 
spots,  at  the  same  hour,  on  two  succeeding  evenings, 
and  And  ihey  had  moved  forward  about  so  degrees 
In  S4  hoars,  he  would  still  be  at  aJoss  to  determine, 
whether  they  had  moved  M  desrete  in  aU,  since  the 
prscedlnj;  observation,  or  had  flnished  a  revolation, 
wuTfO  defrees  more.— In  **  Nicholson's  PhiloeopMosl 
Journal,'^  voL  86.  I  endeavoured  to  show  how  this 
point  may  be  determined  by  observations  on  Venns 
In  the  day-time,  by  which,  to  oeitatn  cases,  the  pro- 
erssstve  motion  of  her  spott  might  be  traced,  wtthout 
uterrapUon,  for  it  hours  or  more^  which  wonld 
aompMei/Mtttethe  pedod  of  roMtoo. 


preposterous  as  to  suppose,  that  the  vast  universe 
is  daily  revolving  around  our  little  globe,  and  that 
all  the  planetary  motions  have  an  immediate  ro» 
apect  to  it.  And  shall  we  dare  to  ascribe  to  him 
who  is  <'the  only  wise  God,'*  contrivances 
which  we  would  pronounce  to  be  the  perfection 
of  folly  in  mankind  ?  It  is  recorded  of  the  astro^ 
nomer  Alphonsns,  king  of  Castile,  who  lived -in 
the  ISth  century,  tliat,  aAer  having  studied  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  which  fupposes  the  earth  at 
rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  he  uttered  the 
folbwing  tfi^tts  sentence:  '*  If  I  had  been  of 
Gtod's  privy  council,  when  he  made  the  world,  I 
would  have  advised  him  better.'*  So  that  false 
conceptions  of  the  system  of  nature,  lead  to  erro- 
neous notions  of  that  adorable  Being  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  infinite  perfection.  We  find  that  bodies 
much  larger  than  the  earth  have  a  similar  roti^ 
Uon.  The  planet  Jupiter,  a  globe  295,000  miles 
in  circumforence,  moves  round  his  axis  in  leas 
than  ton  hours;  and  all  the  other  planetary 
bodies,  on  which  spots  have  been  discovered,  are 
found  to  have  a  diurnal  motion.  Besides,  it  is 
found  to  be  auniversal  law  of  nature  that  smaller 
globes  revolve  round  larger ;  but  there  is  no  ex- 
ample in  the  universe,  «  a  larger  body  revolving 
around  a  smaller.  The  moon  revolves  around 
the  earth,  but  she  is  much  smaller  than  the 
earth;  the  moons  which  move  around  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  HerschOl,  are  all  less  than  their  pri- 
maries, and  the  planets  which  perform  their  re- 
volutions around  the  sun  are  much  less  than  that 
central  luminary.  * 

With  regard  to  the  anmul  revolotkm  of  the 
earth,  if  such  a  motion  did  exist,  the  planetary 
system  would  present  a  scene  of  faiextrioable  ooo- 
fusion.  The  planets  would  sometimes  move 
backwards,  sometimes  forwards,  and  at  other 
times  remain  stationary;  and  woukl  describe 
looped  curves,  so  anomalous  and  confused,  that 
no  man  in  his  senses  could  view  the  all-wise 
Creator  as  the  author  of  so  much  oonfosioo. 
But,  by  considering  the  earth  as  revohring  in  an 
orbit  between  Venus  and  Mars,  (which  all  ce- 
lestial observations  completely  demonstrate,)  all 
the  apparent  irregularities  of  the  planetary  mo- 
tions are  completely  solved  and  accounted  for ; 
and  the  sdar  system  presents  a  scene  of  beauty, 
harmony  and  grandeur,  combined  with  a  simplicify 
of  design  which  characterises  aH  the  works  of 
Omnipotence. 

Thft  ilfoonw— Next  to  the  sun,  the  moon  is  to 
us  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  celestial  orbs. 
She  is  the  constant  attendant  of  the  earth,  and 
revolves  around  it  in  27  days,  8  hours ;  but  the  • 
period  from  one  new  or  foil  moon  to  another  is 
about  29  days,  12  hours.  She  b  the  nearest  of 
all  the  heavenly  bodies ;  being  only  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  miles  distant  from  the 
earth.  She  is  much  smallsr  than  the  earth ;  be- 
ing only  2,180  miles  in  diameter.  Her  surfoee, 
whenviewsdwithatdsseope,pffBseaisiB  IM 
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reitiog  tad  a  Tiricgmted  upect ;  being  diveriiSed 
with  mouoiainsi  valleyi,  rodu,  and  plains,  in 
•f«ry  rariety  of  form  and  position.  Some  oT 
those  mouoUins  form  long  and  elerated  ridgss, 
resembling  the  chains  of  the  Alps  and  the  Andes ; 
while  others,  of  a  conical  (brro,  rise  to  a  great 
lieight,  from  the  middle  of  level  plains,  soroo- 
wliat  resembling  the  Peak  of  Tonerifie.  But  the 
most  singular  feature  of  the  moon,  is,  those  cir- 
cular ridges  and  carifiw  which  diversify  every 
portion  of'her  surface.  A  range  of  mountains  of 
a  circular  form,  rising  three  or  ibur  miles  above 
the  level  of  the  adjacent  districts,  surrounds,  like 
a  mighty  rampart,  an  extensive  plain  ;  and,  in 
the  middle  of  this  plain  or  cavity,  an  insulated 
conical  hill  rises  to  a  considerable  elevation, 
fieveral  hundreds  of  these  circular  plains,  most  of 
svfaich  are  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  may  be  perceived,  with  a  good 
telescope,  on  every  region  of  the  lunar  suruca. 
They  are  of  all  dimensions,  from  two  or  three 
miles  to  forty  miles  in  diameter ;  and,  if  they  be 
adorned  with  verdure,  they  must  present  to  the 
view  of  a  spectator,  placed  among  them,  a  more 
variegated,  romantic,  and  sublime  scenery  than 
is  to  be  found  on  the  surlaoe  of  our  gk)be.  An 
idea  of  some  of  these  scenes  may  be  acquired  bj 
conceiving  a  plain  of  about  a  hundred  miles  in 
circumference,  encirded  with  a  range  of  moun- 
Uins,  of  varietis  forms,  three  miles  in  perpendicu- 
lar height,  and  having  a  mountain  near  the  cen- 
tre, whose  top  reaches  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  level  of  th^  plain.  FVom  the  top  of  this  cen- 
tral mountain,  the  whole  plain,  with  all  its  variety 
of  objects,  would  be  distinctly  visible;  and  the 
view  would  appear  to  be  bounded  on  alt  sides  by 
a  lofty  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  in  every  dn 
▼ersity  of  shape,  rearing  their  summits  to  tha 
sky.  From  the  simunit  of  the  circular  ridge,  the 
conical  hill  in  the  centre,  the  opposite  circular 
tange,  the  plain  below,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
plains,  which  enooaapass  the  eaterior  ridge  of  the 
mountains,  wouki  form  another  variety  c^*  view ; 
and  a  third  variew  would  be  obtained  from  the 
various  aspects  of  the  central  mountain,  and  the 
surrounding  scenery,  as  viewed  from  the  plains 
below. 

The  Iimar  inountains  are  of  all  sixes,  from  a 
furlong  to  five  miles  in  perpendicular  elevation. 
Certain  luminous  spots,  which  have  been  occa- 
sionally seen  on  the  dark  side  of  the  moon,  se<«i 
to  demonstrate  that  fire  exists  in  this  planet.  Dr. 
Herschel  and  several  other  astronomers  suppose, 
that  they  are  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  eruption.  It 
would  be  a  more  pleaaing  idea,  and  perhaps  as 
nearly  corresponding  to  lact,  to  suppose,  that 
those  phenomena  are  owing  to  some  occasional 
■pleodid  illuminations,  produced  by  the  lunar  in- 
habitants, during  their  long  nights.  Such  a  scene 
as  the  burning  of  Moscow,  the  conflagration  of  an 
.CKtensive  forest,  or  the  splendid  iHuminataon  of 
ft  itrge  oity  with  ga»4igMs,  might  prairnt  timi- 


lar  appearances  to  a  spectator  in  4lieBK»0B.  TW 
Inight  spots  of  the  moon  are  the  mouataisoni 
regions ;  the  dark  spots  are  the  plains,  or  mam 
level  parts  of  her  surface.  There  may  probably 
be  rivers  or  small  lakes  on  this  planet ;  but  ibcrv 
are  no  seas  or  large  ooUectkm  of  w^ter.  It  9^ 
pean  highly  probable,  icook  the  obserraiioiM  of 
Schroeter,  that  the  moon  is  encompassed  with 
an  atmosphere ;  but  no  clouds,  raiu,  nor  snow 
seem  to  exist  in  it.  The  ilhuniBating  power  of 
the  light  derived  from  the  moon,  according  to  fim 
experiments  made  by  Professor  Leslie,  is  about 
the  one  hundred  and  Jifiy  thousandth  part  of  Cha 
illuminating  power  of  the  sun.  Aocordii^  tn 
the  experiments  of  M.  Boguer,  it  is  only  as  1  m 
900,000.       ' 

The  Mioon  always  presents  tlie  same  face  to 
us ;  which  proves,  that  she  revolves  round  har 
axis  in  the  same  time  that  tht  revolves  round  tka 
earth.  As  this  orb  derives  iu  light  from  the 
sun,  and  reflects  a  portion  of  it  upon  the  earth, 
so  the  earth  perfomis  the  same  office  to  the  moon. 
A  spectator  on  the  lunar  sur&ce  wovdd  beholi 
the  earth,  like  a  luminous  orb,  suspended  in  the 
▼ault  of  heaven,  presenting  a  surfrure  about  13 
times  larger  than  the  moon  does  to  us,  and  ap- 
pearing sometimes  giUKMis,  som^imes  homed, 
and  at  other  times  with  a  round  fuU  &ce.  The 
light  which  the  earth  reflects  upon  the  dark  side 
of  the  moon  may  be  distinctly  perceived  by  a 
common  telescope,  from  three  to  six  or  eight 
days  afler  the  change.  The  li|par  sur&ce  con- 
tains about  15  millioos  of  square  miles,  and  m, 
therefore,  capable  of  containing  a  populatioa 
equal  to  that  of  our  globe,  allowing  only  aboat 
5S  inhabitants  to  every  square  mile.  That  this 
planet  is  inhabited  by  sensitive  and  inlelligeiit 
beings,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  fraa  a 
consideration  of  the  sublime  scenery  with  which 
its  surfiice  is  adorned,  and  of  the  general  benefi- 
cence of  the  Creator,  who  appears  to  have  left  ae 
large  portion  of  his  material  creation  without 
animated  existences ;  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
that  direct  proof  $  of  the  moon's  being  inhabited 
may  hereaAer  be  obtained,  when  all  the  varie- 
ties on  her  surface  shall  have  been  more  minute- 
ly explored.* 

The  planet  Afors.— Next  to  the  earth  and 
moon,  the  planet  Mars  performs  his  revohi- 
tion  round  the  sun,  in  one  year  and  ten  months, 
to  the  distance  of  145  millions  of  miles.  His 
diameter  is  about4,S00  miles,  and  he  is  distin- 
guished fi-om  all  the  other  planeu,  by  his  rwd^ 
appearance,  which  is  owing  to  a  denet  ahnss- 
jU^e  with  which  he  is  environed.  With  a  good 
telescope,  his  surface  appears  diversified  by  a 
variety  of  spots ;  by  the  motion  of  which  it  is 
found,  that  be  turns  round  his  axis  in  24  hoora 
and  40  minutes.  The  inclination  of  his  axis  to 
the  plane  of  his  orbit  being  about  S8<>  4^ ,  thi 

*  Bee  Appendix,  Ko.  BL 
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Ayt  and  nighti,  and  the  diffimnt  saaioiM  in  this 
pltnet,  will  bear  a  oonsiderable  resemblance  to 
thoM  we  experienfie  in  our  terrestrial  apbere.* 

At  hif  nearest  approach  to  the  earth,  hia  dia- 
tance  from  ua  it  alxNit  50  millions  of  miles ; 
and,  at  his  greatest  distance,  he  is  about  240 
millions  of  miles ;  so  that  in  the  former  case  he 
appears  nearly  25  times  larger  than  in  the  latter. 
To  a  spectator  in  this  planet,  our  earth  will 
appear,  ahemately,  as  a  morning  and  evening 
atar,  and  will  exhibit  all  the  phases  of  the  moon, 
just  aa  Venus  does  to  us,  but  with  a  less  degree 
of  apparent  magnitude  and  splendour.  A  lumi- 
nous zone  has  been  observed  about  the  poles  of 
Mars,  which  is  subject  to  successive  changes. 
Dr.  Herschel  supposes  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
reflection  oi  the  sun's  light  from  his  frozen  re- 
gions, and  that  the  melting  of  the^  masses  of 
polar  ice  is  the  cause  of  the  variation  in  its  ma^ 
nilude  and  appearance.  This  planet  moves,  m 
its  orbil,  at  the  rate  of  fifty^five  thousand  miles 
-an  hour. 

7^  neuf  planeU.-— Between  the  orbits  of 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  four  planetary  bodies  have 
been  lately  discovered,  accompanied  with  cir- 
cumstances somewhat  difierent  from  those  of  the 
other  bodies  which  compose  our  system.  They 
are  named  CereSf  PaUatf  Juno,  and  Vuia. 
The  planet  Cere*  was  discovered  at  Palermo, 
in  Sicily,  by  M.  Piazzi,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  of  a  niddy  colour,  and 
appears  abour  the  size  of  a  star  of  the  8th  magni- 
tude, and  is  consequently  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  performs  its  revolution  in  4  years  and  7 
months,  at  the  distance  of  260  millions  of  miles 
from  the  sun,  and  is  reckoned,  by  some  astrono- 
mers, to  be  about  1624  miles  in  diameter,  or 
about  half  the  diameter  of  Mercury.  It  appears 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  large  dense  atmosphere. 
— -Po/Zos  was  discovered  the  following  year, 
namely,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1902,  by  Dr. 
dbers  of  Bremen.  It  is  supposed  to  be  about 
2000  miles  in  diameter,  or  nearly  the  size  of  the 
moon.  It  revolves  about  the  sun  in  4  years  and 
7  montha,  or  nearly  in  the  same  time  as  Ceres, 
at  the  distance  of  266  millions  of  miles;  and  is 
aorrounded  with  a  nebulosity  or  atmosphere, 
above  400  miles  in  height,  similar  to  that  of 
Oeres.— The  planet  Juno  was  discovered  on  the 
1st  September,  1804,  by  Mr.  Harding  of  Bre- 
aoen.  Its  mean  distance  from  the  sun  is  about 
268  millions  of  miles ;  its  revohition  is  oomplA- 
t^  in  4  years  and  ISO  days,  and  its  diameter  is 
computed  to  be  about  1425  miles.  It  is  free 
from  the  nebulosity  which  surrounds  Pallas,  and 
Is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  planets  by  the 

*  The  inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic, 
•r,  in  other  words,  to  the  plane  of  Its  annual  oililtl 
is  t3  degases  and  38  minutes,  which  is  the  cause  of 
thedlversltj  of  seasons,  and  of  the  different  length 
•  ^daysandnlshts.  Were  the  axis  of  the  earth  per> 
pattUcolartoits  erUt.  as  Is  the  ease  with  the  pla- 
4Mt  JopUar,  tbaia  would  ha  BO  dlveratty  of  loascoa 

? 


great  eccentricity  of  its  orbit ;  bdnjg,  at  ita  leaat 
dutance  from  the  sun,  only  189  millions  of  miles, 
and  at  its  greatest  distance  S16  millions.— FMte 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Olbers  on  the  29th 
March,  1807.  It  appears  like  a  star  of  the  5th 
or  6th  magnitude,  anid  may  sometimes  be  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye.  Its  light  is  more  in- 
tense and  white  than  any  of  the  other  three,  and 
it  is  not  surrounded  with  any  nebulosity.  It  ia 
distant  from  the  sun  about  225  millions  of  miles, 
aAd  completes  its  revolution  in  8  years  and  240 
days.  Its  diameter  has  not  yet  been  aocurateljr 
ascertained;  but  from  the  intensity  of  its  light, 
and  other  circumstances,  it  is  coqcluded,  that  it 
exceeds  in  magnitude  both  Pallas  and  Juno. 

These  planetary  globes  present  to  our  view  a 
variety  of  anomalies  and  singularities,  which 
appear  incompatible  with  the  regularity,  pro- 
portion, and  harmony  which  were  formerly  sop- 
posed  to  characterize  the  arrangements  of  the 
eolar  system. — They  are  bodies  much  emaller  in 
size  than  the  other  planets— they  revolve  nearfy 
of  the  some  dtstoneet  frqm  the  sun,  and  perform 
their  revolutions  in  nearly  the  $ame  penode— 
their  orbits  are  much  more  eeeentrie,  and  have  a 
much  greater  degree  of  ineUnaiion  to  the  ecliptic, 
than  those  of  the  old  planets — and,  what  is  alto* 
gether  singular,  (except  incase  of  comets,)  their 
orbiie  croee  each  other ;  so  that  there  is  a  joosnM- 
Uty  that  two  of  these  bodies  might  happen  to  in- 
terfere, and  to  strike  each  other,  in  the  course  of 
their  revolutions.  The  orbit  of  Ceres  crosses 
the  brbit  of  Pallas.  Vesta  may  sometimes  be  at 
a  greater  distance  from  the  son  than  either  Ceres, 
Pallas  or  Juno,  although  its  mean  distance  is  leaa 
than  that  of  either  of  them,  by  several  millions 
of  miles ;  so  that  the  orbit  of  Vosta  crosses  the 
orbits  of  all  the  other  three.  From  these  and 
oth^r  circumstances,  it  has,  with  a  high  degree 
of  probability,  been  concluded— that  these  four 
planetaare  the  fragments  of  a  large  celestial  body 
which  once  revolved  between  Mars  and  Jupiter, 
and,  which  had  been  burst  asunder  by  some  im- 
mense irruptive  force.  This  idea  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  Dr.  Olbers  after  he  had  discovered 
the  planet  Pallas,  and  he  imagined  that  other 
fragments  might  possibly  exist.  He  concluded, 
that,  if  thfy  all  diverged  from  the  same  point, 
"  they  ought  to  have  two  common  points  of  re- 
union, or  two  nodes  in  opposite  regions  of  the 
heavens,  through  which  all  the  planetary  frag- 
ments must  sooner  or  later  pasa.''  One  of  these 
nodes  he  found  to  be  in  the  constellation  Virgo, 
and  the  other  in  the  Whale ;  and  it  ii  a  rem&ik- 
able  coincidence,  that  it  was  in  the  latter  of 
these  regions  that  the  planet  Juno  was  discover- 
ed by  Mr.  Harding.  In  order  to  detect  the  re- 
maining fragments  (if  any  existed)  Dr.  Olbers 
examined,  three  times  every  year,  all  the  small 
atars  in  Virgo  and  the  Whale ;  and  h  was  ac- 
tually in  the  cooseDation  Virgo,  that  he  die- 
oovered  the  planet  Vesta.    It  ia  not  unlikely 
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that  otfMT  fragiwmlitfa  tiailar  daMripiiaii  may 
b«  dkwpfefed.  Eh*.  BrewtMr  auributet  the  &U 
of  MeUoric  aUMkaa*^  to  the  smaller  firagmeota  of 
tbaaa  bodiea  happening  to  come  within  the  epiSero 
(•f  Ifae  earth's  attraction.  '  His  ingenious  rea- 
.soniags  on  this  subject,  and  in  support  of  Dr. 
.Olbers'  hypothesis  above  stated,  may  be  seen  in 
£!dm.  JShu^.  vol.  ii.  p.  641,  and  in  his  *<  Sup- 
ipleoMQtary  chapters  to  Ferguson's  Astronomy." 

The  &cts  to  which  I  have-now  adverted  seem 
to  unlbld  a  new  scene  in  the  history  of  the  dis- 
pensations of  the  Almighty,  and  to  warrant  the 
.ooaclusion,  that  the  earth  is  not  the  only  globe 
in  the  universe  which  is  subject  to  physical 
dianges  and  moral  revolutions. 

The  Planet  Atpilcr.— This  planet  is  490 
millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and  per- 
•Ibrms  its  annual  revolution  in  nearly  twelve  of 
4mr  years,  moving  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine 
•thousand  miles  an  boor.  It  is  the  largest  planet 
in  the  solar  syatem ;  being  89,000  miles  in  di- 
•wneter,  or  about  /ovrieen  htmdred  tUnee  Urger 
than  theearth.  Its  motion  round  its  axis  is  per^ 
Armed  in  nine  hours  and  fifty-six  minutes ;  and, 
-  iherefore,  the  portions  of  its  surface  about  the 
equator  move  at  the  rale  of  28,000  miles  an  hour, 
^ich  is  nearly  twenty-seven  times  swifter  than 
the  earth's  diurnal  rotation.  The  figure  of  Ju- 
piter is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  axis,  or 
diameter  passing  through  the  poles,  lK$ing  about 
€000  miles  shorter  than  that  passing  through  the 
equator.  The  Earth,  Saturn,  and  Mars  are 
also  spheroids ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Mercury,  Venus,  and  Herschel  are  of  a  similar 
igure,  though  the  fiust  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained by  actual  observation.  When  viewed 
with  a  telescope,  several  spots  have  been  occa- 
■ionally  discovered  on  the  surface  of  this  planet, 
Ky  the  motion  of  which,  its  rotation  was  deter- 


But  what  chie6y  distinguishes  the  surface  of 
Jupiter  is  several  streaky  appearances,  or  dusky 
•trips,  which  extend  across  his  disk,  in  lines 
parallel  to  his  equator.    These  are  generally 

*  Meteoric  stones,  or,  what  are  generally  termed 
weroUtee,  are  stones  which  sometimes  fall  nrom  the 
upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  upon  the  earth.— 
The  substance  of  which  they  are  composed  Is,  for  the 
most  part,  metaOICi  but  the  ore  of  which  they  con- 
sist Is  not  to  be  found  in  the  eame  conetUuent  pro- 
porHont  In  any  terrestrial  substances.  Their  mil  Is 
cenerally  preceded  by  a  luminous  appearance,  a  hiss- 
ing noise,  and  a  loud  explosion ;  and,  when  found 
tmmedlately  after  their  descent,  are  always  hot.— 
Their  size  differs,  from  small  fragments,  of  Inconsi- 
derable welgnt,  to  the  most  ponderous  masses.  Some 
of  the  kvrgeet  portions  of  these  stones  have  been 
fbund  to  welsh  from  800  lbs.  to  several  tons ;  and 
they  have  often  descended  to  the  earth  with  a  force 
sufficient  to  bury  them  many  fioei  under  the  soil.— 
Some  have  supposed  that  tliese  bodies  are  projected 
jfrom  volcanoes  In  the  moon ;  others,  that  they  pro- 
ceed from  volcanoes  on  the  earth ;  while  others  imap 
fine  that  ibey  arc  generated  in  the  regions  of  the 
atmosphere ;  but  the  true  cause  Is,  orobably,  not  yet 
ascertained.  In  some  Instances,  th«ae  stones  have 
penetrated  through  the  roofls  of  houses,  and  proved 
4ostrtt€ttTe  to  the  Inhabitanu. 


temsed  his  fcflfts.    Tbfeeoftliesebdls,or  i 
nearly  equi-distant  from  each  other,  are  i 
quently  observed ;  but  they  are  not  reftdar  «r 
constant  in  their  appearance  .t    Sometimes  aafy 
one  is  to  be  seen,  sometimes  five,  and  aometiDCS 
seven  or  eight  have  been  distinctly  visible ;  aad, 
in  the  latter  case,  two  of  them  have  been  kw^n 
to  disappear  during  the  time  of  observalioo.    On 
the  28th  May,  1780,  Dr.  Herschel  perceived 
"  the  v^U  eurface  qfjujnter  covered  with  soafl 
curved  belts,  or  rather  lines,  that  were  not  co» 
tinuous  across  his  disk."    Though  these  behs 
are  generally  parallel  to  each  other,  yet  they  are 
not  always  so.    Their  breadth  is  likewise  van*- 
itle ;  one  belt  having  been  obeerved  to  grow  nar- 
row, while  another  in  its  neighbourhood  has  wh 
creased  in  breadth,  as  if  the  one  had  flowed  into 
the  other.    The  time  of  their  continuance  is  aJaa 
uncertain;   sometimes  they  remain  nnrhaagrd 
for  several  months,  at  other  times,  new  bete 
have  been  formed  in  an  hour  or  two.    Wfaal 
these  belts  or  variable  appearances  are  it  is  dift> 
cult  to  determine.    Some  have  regarded  then  as 
strata  of  clouds  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of  J«* 
piter ;  while  others  imagine,  that  they  are  the 
marks  of  great  physical  revolutions  which  are 
perpetually  changing  the  surface  of  that  piaael. 
The  former  opinion  appears  the  most  probaUa. 
But,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  these  belts,  the 
sudden  changes  to  which  they  are  oocasiaaaBy 
subject,  seem  to  indicate  the  rapid  operation  of 
some  powerful  physical  agency;  for  sane  of 
them  are  more  than  five  thousand  mOes    la 
breadth ;  and  since  they  have  been  known  to  dis- 
appear in  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  and  evca 
during  the  time  of  a  casual  observatioii — ageati 
more  powerful  than  any  witli  which  we  are  ae* 
quainted  must  have  produced  so  extensive  ai 
efi*ect. 

Jupiter  is  attended  by  four  satellites  or  oioqb% 
which  present  a  very  b^utifbl  appearance  wfass 
viewed  through  a  telescope.  The  first  moos,  or 
that  nearest  the  planet,  is  380,000  milee  distatf 
from  its  centre,  and  goes  round  it  in  4Stl  boon; 
and  will  appear  frcm  its  siu'face  four  tisMa 
larger  than  our  moon  does  to  tis.  The  seoood 
moon,  being  farther  distant,  will  appear  aboot 
the  size  of  ours ;  the  third,  somewhat  less ;  and 
the  fourth,  which  is  a  miHion  of  miles  distant 
from  Jupiter,  and  takes  sixteen  days  to  go  round 
him,  win  appear  only  about  one-third  the  diame- 
ter of  our  moon.  These  moons  sufier  frequsot 
edipees  ten  passing  through  Jupiter's  sfaadosvy 
in  the  same  way  as  our  moon  is  eclipsed  by 
passing  through  the  shadow  of  the  earth.   By 

*  A  representation  of  these  belts,  In  the  posMona 
In  which  they  roost  f^u^iUv  appear,  is  exhibit- 
ed in  the  engraving.  Fig.  s.  tig.  l.  represenu  tba 
double  ring  of  Saturn,  as  it  appears  when  viewed 
through  a  powerfid  telescope— Figures  i,  9,  a.  4» 
and  5,  represent  Batum,  Jupiter,  Herschel,  tht 
Earth  and  Moon»  in  their  reiative  tisst  and  fs» 
porHom, 
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tkt  ecUpto  oT^Umm  mooiif^  iIm  motkn  of  lifbl 
watMe6rtaiiied;«iidtliey«relbaDdU>  be  of  m« 
■ential  use  io  determiniog  the  longitude  of  pbeee 
ontberar&ceofour^obe.  This  planet,  iif  seen 
from  its  neoreet  noooi  will  present  a  soKace  a 
thousand  tiroes  as  large  as  our  moon  does  to  ui^ 
nnd  wiH  appear  in  the  form  of  a  creeeent,  a  hal^ 
mooni  a  gibbous  phase,  and  a  fuU-raoon,  in  regu- 
kr  succession,  every  24  hours.  Jupiter's  axis 
being  nearly  perpendicolar  to  his  orbit,  he  has  no 
sensible  change  of  seasons,  such  as  we  eiperi* 
ance  on  the  earth.  Were  we  placed  on  the  sur> 
lace  of  this  planet,  with  the  limited  powers  of 
vision  we  now  possess,  our  earth  and  moon 
would  entirely  disappear,  as  if  they  were  Motted 
out  from  the  map  of  creation ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  these  regions  must  have  much  better  eyes  than 
ours,  if  they  know  that  there  is  such  a  gbbe  as 
the  earth  in  the  universe. 

TVu  planet  SafMrn.— This  planet  is  900  mil- 
lions of  miles  ^iistant  from  the  sun,  being  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  Jupiter.  Its  diaineter  is 
79,000  miles,  and,  consequently,  H  is  more  than 
ntns  hundred  thtm  the  bulk  of  the  earth.  It 
takes  29 1  years  to  complete  its  revolution  about 
the  sun ;  but  its  diurnal  motion  is  completed  in 
ten  hours  and  sixteen  minutes ;  so  that  the  year 
in  this  planet  is  nearly  thirty  times  the  length  of 
ours,  while  the  day  is  shorter,  by  more  thaft  one- 
half.  The  year,  therefore,  cootains  about  twen- 
ly-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty  de^t  or 
periods  of  its  diurnal  rotation,  which  is  ttfmi  to 
10,759  of  our  days.  Satom  is  of  a  spheroidal 
fitfure,  or  somewhat  of  the  shape  of  an  orange ; 
his  equatorial  being  more  than  six  thousand  miles 
longer  than  his  |Mlar  diameter.  His  sur&oe, 
like  that  of  Jupiter,  is  diversi6ed  with  belts  and 
dark  spots.  Dr.  Herschel,  at  certain  times,  per- 
ceived five  belts  on  his  surface,  three  of  which 
were  dark,  and  two  bright.  The  daik  belts  had 
a  yellowish  tinge,  and  generally  covered  a  larger 
sone  of  the  disk  of  Satom,  than  the  belts  of  Jupi- 
ter occupy  upon  his  sur&ce.  On  account  of  the 
great  distance  of  this  planet  fi'om  the  son,  the^ 
Ught  it  receives  from  that  luminary  is  only  the** 
mmeliethpart  of  what  we  enjoy ;  but,  by  calcuU- 
tioo,  it  is  found,  that  this  quantity  is  a  thousand 
times  greater  than  the  light  which  the  fUB  moon 
affords  to  us.  Besides,  it  is  surrounded  by  no 
fewer  than  seven  moons,  which  supply  it  with 
Hght  in  the  absence  of  the  sun.  Five  of  these 
Bioons  were  discovered  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Huygens  and  Cassini ;  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Herschel,  in 
1789,  soon  afier  his  larm  forty  feet  reflecting 
telescope  was  constructed.  These  moons,  and 
also  those  which  accompany  Jupiter,  are  esti- 
mated to  be  not  less  than  the  earth  in  magnitude, 
and  are  found,  like  our  moon,  to  revolve  round 
their  axis  in  the  same  time  in  which  they  revolve 
•boot  their  respective  primaries. 
.  Mini$  ef  5«fMm.— The  moat  extimordinary 


wilb  thif  pkmt,  is, 
tfio  phenomsnon  of  a  JbwMi  rkf ,  which  son* 
rounds  its  body,  hot  no  where  touches  it,  being 
thirty  thousand  miles  distant  fiom  any  part  of 
the  planet,  and  k  carried  alone  with  the  planet 
in  its  drcuH  round  the  son.  This  is  the  ommC 
-  singplar  and  astonishing  object  in  the  whole  rang* 
of  the  planetary  system ;  no  other  planet  being 
fbund  environed  with  so  wonderibl  an  appendage ) 
and  the  planets  which  may  belong  to  other  sys- 
tems, being  placed  beyond  the  ceaeh  of  our  ob- 
servations, no  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  peculiar 
apparatus  with  which  any  of  them  may  be  fluw 
nished.  This  double  ring  consists  'of  two  osn- 
centric  riikgs,  detached  from  each  other;  the  in- 
nermost of  which  is  nearly  three  times  as  brood  as 
theouUrmost.  The  outside  diameter  of  the  seto- 
rwr  rins  is  204,000  miles ;  and,  consequendy,  its 
circomMrence  will  measure  mm  hundred  and 
fvrta  thmuand  mUetf  or  sighty  times  the  diame- 
ter of  our  globe.  Its  broadth  is  7,200  miles,  or 
nearly  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  Were  four 
hundred  and  fUty  globes,  of  the  sne  of  the  earth, 
placed  olose  to  one  another,  on  a  plane,  this 
fanmeose  ring  would  enoloss  the  whole  of  them, 
tofsthsr  with  all  the  interstices,  or  open  spaoeo 
between  the  different  globes.  The  outside  dia^ 
meter  of  the  tnnsJiwusr  ring  is  184,000  miles,  and 
its  brsadth  twenty  thotisand  miles,  or  about  2| 
times  broader  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 
The  dark  space,  or  tntenral,  between  the  two 
ringa,  is  2,800  miles.  The  breadth  of  both  the 
rings,  faichiding  the  dark  space  between  them, 
is  thhty  thousand  miles,  which  is  equal  to  the 
diatanee  of  the  innermost  ring  from  the  body  of 
Sntnm* 

The  folkming  figure  represents  a  view  of  Sa* 
tarn  and  his  rings,  as  they  woald  appear,  were 
our  eye  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  planes  of  those 
rings ;  but  our  eye  is  never  so  much  elevated 
above  either  plane,  as  to  have  the  visual  ray 
standing  at  right  angles  to  it ;  it  is  never  ele- 
vated more  than  SO  degrees  above  the  planes  of 
the  rings.  When  we  view  Saturn  through  a 
telescope,  we  always  see  the  ring  at  an  oblique 
angle,  so  that  it  appeara  of  an  owd  form,  the 
outward  circular  rim  being  projected  into  an  . 
elHpsis  more  or  less  oblong,  according  to  tho 
difiierent  degrees  of  obliquity  with  which  it  it 
viewed,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure  of  Satum 
in  the  copperplate  engraving. 

These  rings  cast  a  de^  shadow  upon  the 
planet,  which  proves  that  they  are  not  shining 
.^Uidlf ,  but  composed  of  eoHd  matter.  They  ap- 
pear to  be  possessed  of  a  higher  reflective  power 
than  the  surfiure  of  Satum  ;  as  the  light  re- 
flected by  them  is  more  brilliant  than  that-  of 
the  planet.  One  obvious  use  of  thu  double  ring 
is,  to  reflect  light  upon  the  planet,  in  the  absence 
of  the  sun  ;  what  other  purposes  it  may  be  in- 
tended to  subserre,  in  the  system  of  Satura,  is, 
at  present,  to  us  unknown.    ThesuniUuminatat 
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one  tide  of  it  daring  fUleen  J9un,  or  one-half 
of  the  period  of  the  planet's  roTolutioD ;  and 
during  the  next  fifteen  years,  the  other  side  is 
enJig^ned  in  its  turn.  Twice  in  the  oourseof. 
thirty  years,  there  is  a  short  period,  during  which 
■either  side  is  enlightened,  and  when,  of  coarse, 
it  ceases  to  be  risible ; — namely,  at  the  time 
when  the  son  ceases  to  shine  on  one  side,  and 
is  about  to  shine  on  the  other.  It  revolTes 
round  its  axis,  and,  consequently,  around  Satom, 
in  ten  hours  and  a  half,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  a 
Aousand  miles  in  a  minute,  or  fifty-eight  times 
swifter  than  the  earth's  equator.  When  viewed 
firoro  the  middle  zone  of  the  planet,  in  the  absence 
of  the  sun,  the  rings  will  appear  like  vast  lumi- 
nous arches,  extending  along  the  canopy  of  hea- 
ven, firom  the  eastern  to  the  western  horizon  ; 
having  an  apparent  breadth  equal  to  a  hundred 
times  the  apparent  diameter  of  our  moon,  and 
will  be  seen  darkened  about  the  middle,  by  the 
shadow  of  Saturn.'^ 

There  is  no  other  planet  in  the  solar  system, 
whose  firmament  will  present  such  a  variety  of 
splendid  and  magnificent  objects,  as  that  of  Sa- 
turo.  The  various  aspects  of  his  seven  moons, 
one  rising  above  the  horizon,  while  another  is 
fsttmg,  and  a  third  approaching  to  the  meridian ; 

*  See  the  engraving,  lis.  7.  which  represents  a 
▼lew  of  the  sppearance  which  the  rings  and  moons 
of  Saturn  will  exhibit,  in  certain  cases,  atioiit  mid- 
night, when  beheld  from  a  point  9S  or  30  degrees 
north  from  his  equator.   Tlie  shade  on  the  upper 

5 rt  of  the  rings  lepresenu  the  shadow  of  the  body  of 
tarn.  The  shadowwiUappsarto  move  gradually 
Qm  w«st  M  tlM  monitBg  apprpiGlMs. 


one  entering  into  aa  eclipee,  and  anodNrs 
ing  fixmi  it;  one  appearing  as  a  cresesst,  and 
another  with  a  gibbous  phase ;  and  iwiiitinisa 
the  whole  of  them  shining  in  tlie  sane  hesai- 
sphere,  in  one  bright  assemblage ;  the  niaieBtin 
motions  of  the  rings^ — at  one  time  illi— inating 
the  sky  with  their  splendour,  and  eclipsing  tho 
stars ;  at  another,  casting  a  deep  shade  over  oer* 
tain  regions  of  the  planet,  and  unveiling  to  view 
the  wonders  of  the  starry  firmament—- are  sosnc* 
worthy  of  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being  to 
unfokl,  and  of  rational  creatures  to  oontempbae. 
Such  magnificent  displays  of  wisdom  and  om- 
nipotence lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  nomerosv 
splendid  objects  connected  with  this  planet  were 
not  created  merely  to  shed  their  lustre  on  ttske4 
rocks  and  barren  sands ;  but  dmt  an  iaamsuse 
population  of  intelligent  beings  is  placed  in  those 
regions,  to  enjoy  the  bounty  and  to  adore  the 
pcdections  of  their  great  Creator,  The  donUa 
ring  of  Saturn,  when  viewed  through  a  good  to* 
lesoope,  generally  appears  like  a  luminoos  handle 
on  each  side  of  the  planet,  with  a  dark  interval 
between  thp  interior  edge  of  the  ring  and  the 
convex  bodfy  of  Saturn ;  which  is  owin|  to  ita 
oblique  position  with  respect  to  our  line  of  viskMi, 
When  its  outer  edge  is  turned  directly  towards 
the  earth,  it  becomes  invisible,  or  appears  like  % 
dark  stripe  across  the  disk  of  the  planet.  This 
phenomenon  happens  once  every  fifteen  years. 

TJu  planei  JETcrseftci.— This  planet,  which 
is  also  known  by  the  names  of  tk»  Gsergwan  • 
8idu9,  and   C/ram<«,  was  discovered  hy  I>r« 
HeracbeloiithalSUiBlttvb,  1781.    It  talks 
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Biott  dktaiit  plaoet  firom  the  son,  that  has  yet 
bean  discovered ;  being  remored  at  no  less  than 
1800  millions  of  .fliles  m>m  thai  luminaiy,  which 
is  ninetften  throes  farther  than  the  earth  is  iroai 
the  sun— 4  distance  so  great,  that  a  cannon  ball, 
flying  at  the  rate  of  4iO  miles  an  hour,  would 
not  reach  it  in  400  years.  Its  diameter  is  about 
86,000  miles ;  and,  of  course,  it  is  about  eighty 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  It  appears  like  a 
star  of  tlM  sixth 'magnitude ;  but  can  seldom  be 
distinguished  by  the  naked  eye.  It  takes  about 
83  years  and  a  half  to  complete  its  revolution 
round  the  sun;  and,  though  it  is  the  slowest 
moving  body  in  the  system,  it  moves  at  the  rate 
of  15,<XX)  miles  an  hour.  As  the  degree  of  sen- 
sible heat  in  any  planet  does  not  appear  to  de- 
pend altogether  on  its  nearness  to  the  sun,  the 
temperature  of  this  planet  may  be  as  mild  as 
that  which  obtains  in  the  most  genial  climate  of 
oar  globe.*  The  diameter  of  the  sun,  as  seen 
from  Herschel,  is  little  more  than  the  apparent 
diameter  of  Venus,  as  seen  by  the  naked  eye ; 
and  the  light  which  it  receives  from  that  lumi- 
nary, is  360  times  less  tlian  what  we  experience ; 
yet  this  proportion  is  found  by  calculation  to  be 
•  equal  to  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by 
248  of  our  full  moons ;  and,  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun,  there  are  sir  moons  which  reflect  light 
Upon  this  distant  planet,  all  of  which  were  dis- 
covered likewise  by  Dr.  Herschel.  SnaH  as  the 
proportion  of  light  is,  which  this  planet  receives 
from  the  sun,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  beings 
siaailar  to  man,  placed  on  the  siarftce  of  this 
globe,  with  a  slight  modification  of  their  organs 
of  vtBioo,  might  be  made  to  perceive  objects  with 
a  clearness  and  distinctness  even  superior  to 
what  we  can  do.  We  have  only  to  suppose, 
that  the  Creator  has  formed  their  eyes  with  pwptls 
oapable  of  a  much  larger  expansbn  than  ours ; 
and  has  endued  their  retina  with  a  much  greater 
degree  of  nervous  sensibility.  At  all  events,  we 
may  rest  assured,  that  He  who  has  placed  sen- 
tient beings  in  any  region,  has,  by  laws  with 
which  we  are  partly  unacquainted,  adapted  the 
constitution  of  the  inhabitant  to  the  nature  of 
the  habitation. 

**  Strange  and  amasing  must  the  difference  be, 
Twut  this  dull  planet  and  tri^ht  Mercury  ; 
Vet  r^kson  Bays,  nor  can  we  doot>t  at  all, 
MUllons  of  bein«s  dwell  on  either  ball, 
Vith  oonBtitutlonsfltted  forthat  spot 
Vhere  Provldenee,  all-wiie,  has  fixed  thetrldt.** 
Baker's  UntosNs, 

The  celestial  globes  which  I  have  now  de- 
■cribed,  are  all  the  planets  which  are  at  present 
known  to  belong  to  the  solar  system.  It  is  pro- 
lohle  that  other  planetary  bodies  may  yst  be  dis- 
covered between  the  orbits  of  Saturn  and  Her- 
Mbel,  and  even  far  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  latter ; 
Mu(  it  is  also  not  improbable  that  planets  may 

•  floe  Hoie,  page  n.    • 
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sxist  in  the  immense  interval  of  57  millions  cf 
miles  between  Mercury  and  the  Sun.f  These 
(if  any  exist)  can  be  detected  only  by  a  series  of 
dayobstrvQ^onSt  made  with  equatorial  telescopes ; 
as  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  seen,  afler 
sunset,  on  account  of  their  proximity  to  the  sun* 
Five  ^pritmttry\  planets,  and  eight  saoondiariei, 
have  been  discovered  within  the  last  42  years  ; 
and,  therefore,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude, 
that  all  the  bodies  belonging  to  our  system  have 
yet  been  detected,  till  every  region  of  the  heavens 
be  more  fully  explored. 

Comsis. — Besides  the  planetary  gk)bes>  to 
which  I  have  now  adverted,  there  is  a  class  of 
celestial  bodies  which  occasionally  appear  in  the 
heavens,  to  which  the  name  of  comets  has  be^i 
given.  They  are  distinguished  from  the  other 
celestial  bodies,  by  their  ruddy  appearance,  and 
by  a  long  train  of  light,  called  the  lot/,  which 
sometimes  extends  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  heavens,  and  which  is  so  transparent,  that 
the  stars  may  be  seen  through  it.  The  tail  is 
always  directed  to  that  part  of  the  heavens  which 
is  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  increases  in  size  as  it 
approaches  him,  and  is  again  gradually  dimi- 
nished, as  the  comet  flies  off  to  the  more  distant 
regions  of  space.  Their  apparent  magnitude  is 
very  different :  sometimes  they  appear  only  <^ 
the  bigness  of  the  fixed  stars ;  at  other  times 
they  equal  the  diameter  of  Venus  ;  and  some* 
times  they  have  appeared  nearly  as  large  as  the 
moon.  They  traverse  the  heavsns  in  all  direo* 
tions,  and  cross  the  orbits  of  the  planets.  Wheo 
examined  through  a  telescope,  they  appear  to 
consist  of  a  dark  central  nucleus^  surrounded  by 
a  dense  atmosphere,  or  mass  of  vapoura.  They 
have  been  ascertained  to  move  in  long  narrow 
effijpssi  or  cw^f  around  the  sun ;  some  of  them, 
on  their  nearest  approach  to  him,  having  been 
within  a  million  of  miles  of  his  centre ;  and  then 
fly  off  to  a  region  several  thousands  of  millions 
of  miles  distant.  When  near  the  sun,  they  move 
with  amazing  velocity.  The  velocity  of  the 
comet  which  appeared  in  1880,  according  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  calculation,  was  eight  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  miles  an  hour.  They  ap» 
pear  to  be  bodies  of  no  great  density,  and  their 

t  The  Author,  some  rears  a^,  described  a  method 
by  which  the  planets  (If  any)  within  the  orbit  of 
Mercury,  may  he  discovered  In  the  day-time,  by 
means  or  a  ^mple  contrivance  for  intercepting^  the 
solar  rays,  and  by  the  rrequent  application,  by  a  num* 
berof  observerK.ofpowerAil  telescooes,  to  a  certain 
portion  of  the  sky,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  The 
details  of  this  plan  have  not  yet  been  published  j  but 
the  reader  will  see  them  alluded  to  in  No.  V.  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pliilosophloal  Journal,  for  July  ino,  p. 
ist. 

t  A  primary  planet  is  that  which  revolves  round 
the  sun  as  a  centre  ;  as  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Satnm. 
A  sseondMTy  planet  is  <Hie  which  revolves  round  a 
prinuuT  planet  as  Its  centre  ;  as  the  Moon,  and  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  primary  pla- 
nets are  dtotlniuisbed  from  the  fixed  stars  by  the 
steadiness  of  their  light  i  not  having  a  turtnlsUtig 
i^peaiance,  as  the  stars  exhibit. 
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ilse  Mldom  exceeds  that  of  the  moon.  The 
length  of  the  tails  of  some  cometa  has  been  eati- 
mated  at  fifty  miUioas  of  miles.  According  to 
Dr.  Herschefs  compuutions,  the  solid  nudeos 
or  central  part  of  the  comet  which  appeared  in 
1811,  was  only  428  miles  in  diameter  ;  but  the 
real  diameter  of  the  head,  or  nebulous  portioa 
flf  the  comet,  he  computed  to  beab9ut  127  thou^ 
•and  miles.  The  length  of  iu  tail  he  computed 
to  be  above  one  hundred  millions  of  miles,  and 
Its  breadth  nearly  fifteen  millions.  It  was  neac^ 
est  to  the  earth  on  the  11th  of  October,  when  Hs 
distance  was  113  millions  of  miles.  The  num- 
ber of  comets  which  haye  occasionally  been  seen 
within  the  limiu  of  our  system,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  is  about  600, 
of  which  the  paths  or  orbits  of  98  have  been  cal- 
culated. 

As  these  bodies  cross  the  paths  of  the  planets 
In  every  direction,  there  is  a  possibility,  that 
wxne  of  them  might  strike  against  the  earth  in 
their  approach  to  the  sun  ;  and,  were  this  to 
happen,  the  consequences  would  be  awful  beyond 
description.  But  we  may  rest  assure(^that  that 
Almighty  Being  who  at  first  launched  them  into 
existence,  directs  all  their  motions,  however 
complicated ;  and  that  the  earth  shall  remain  se- 
cure against  all  such  concussions  fix>m  celestial 
agents,  till  the  purposes  of  his  moral  government 
in  thb  world  shall  be  fiiUy  accomplished.  What 
regions  these  bodies  visit,  when  they  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  view ;  upon  what  errands  they 
are  sent,  when  they  again  revisit  the  central 
parts  of  our  system  ;  what  is  the  difference  in 
their  physical  constitution,  fi^m  that  of  the  sun 
■od  planets ;  and  what  important  ends  they  are 
destined  to  accomplisli,  in  the  economy  of  the 
oniverse,  are  inquiries  which  naturally  arise  in 
the  mind,  but  which  surpass  the  limited  powers 
of  the  human  understanding  at  present  to  deter- 
mine. Of  this,  however,  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  they  were  not  created  in  vain  ;  that  they 
mbserve  purposes  worthy  of  the  infinite  Creator ; 
and  that  wherever  he  has  exerted  his  power, 
diere  also  he  manifests  his  wisdom  and  bene- 
ficence.^ 

Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  leading  facts 
connected  with  that  system  of  which  we  t^m  a 
part.  Though  the  energies  of  divine  power  had 
never  been  exerted  bey<md  the  limits  of  this  sys- 
tem, it  would  remain  an  eternal  monument  of  the 
wisdom  and  onmipotence  of  its  Author.    Inde- 

*  ▲  comet  has  lately  been  discovered,  whose  peri' 
odical  revolution  is  found  to  be  only  3  years  and  ler 
days.  At  Its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun.  It  Is 
within  the  orbit  of  Jupiter,  and  it  possesses  this 
peculiar  advantage  for  observation,  that  U  will  he* 
come  visible  ten  times  in  thirty-three  years.  U  was 
last  seen  in  June,  I89S,  by  the  astronomers  in  the 
observatory  of  Paramatta.  New  Holland,  In  positions 
very  near  to  those  which  had  been  previously  calcu* 
latedbyMr  Enke.  It  Is  probable,  that  the  obaerva- 
tions  which  may  herMifter  be  made  on  this  comet, 
WiU  lead  to  more  definite  and  accurate  views  of  tha 
nature  and  destination  of  these  singular  bodies. 


pendent  of  the  sun,  which  is  like  %  irftst  i 
m  itself,  and  of  the  numerous  comets  whiA  sra 
oootinually  traversing  its  distant  refions,  it  tem^ 
tains  a  mass  of  material  exiacence,  arrsAged  ii 
the  most  beautiful  order,  two  thousand  five  bn» 
dred  times  larger  than  our  globe.  Froa  Isift 
observations,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  t» 
conclude,  that  the  sun,  along  with  all  this  vast 
assemblage  of  bodies,  is  carried  throii^  the  j^ 
gions  of  £e  universe,  towards  some  distant  poirt 
of  space,  or  around  some  wide  drcumfctcstce,  sf 
the  rate  of  more  than  sixty  thouaand  make  sn 
hour ;  and  if  so,  it  is  highly  probable,  if  not  ab* 
solutely  certain,  that  we  shall  never  again  oec» 
py  that  portion  cf  almlute  tpatx^  ihroag^h  which 
we  are  this  moment  passing,  during  all  the  sao> 
ceeding.ages  of  eternity. 

Such  a  gk>rious  system  must  haw  beea 
brought  into  existence,  to  subserve  p«  puses 
worthy  of  the  infinite  wisdom  and  beoevoleaoa 
of  the  Creator.  To  suppose  that  the  disttal 
globes,  of  which  it  is  composed,  with  their  smg- 
nificent  apparatus  of  rings  and  moMka,  wets 
created  merely  for  the  purpose  of  aflbrdiqg  a 
few  astronomers,  in  these  lauer  times,  a  peep  it 
them  through  their  glasses,  would  be  inronsiatcsl ' 
with  every  principle  of  reason;  and  wonJd  be 
charging  Him,  who  is  the  source  of  wtsdooi 
with  conduct  which  we  wouki  pronounce  to  be 
fully  in  the  sons  of  men.  Since  it  appear*,  so 
hr  as  our  observation  extends,  that  matter  existi 
solely  for  the  sake  of  sensitive  and  intelligent  be* 
ings,  and  that  the  Creator  mad»nothing  in  vaia; 
it  is  a  conclusion  to  which  we  are  necessarily 
led,  that  the  planetary  globes  are  inhabited  faj 
various  orders  of  intellectual  beings,  who  |Mrti- 
cipate  in  the  bounty,  and  celebrate  the  gkvy  ef 
their  Creator. 

When  this  idea  is  taken  into  consideratioa.  It 
gives  a  striking  emphasis  to  such  suUime  decla- 
rations of  the  sacred  volume  as  these: — »«AII 
nations  before  hith  are  as  nothing — ^He  sitleA 
upon  the  cirde  of  the  earth,  and  dbe  inbabitaalt 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers — The  nations  areas 
the  drop  of  a  hucka — All  the  inhabitants  of  the 
worid  ore  reputed  a$  nothing  in  his  sight;  and  bs 
doth  according  to  his  will  in  the  army  of  heaven, 
and  auKHig  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth — ^TImni 
hast  made  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens^ 
with  all  their  host ;  and  thou  presenrest  them  all, 
and  the  hot  ofhuxoen  worehippeA  (Wr-Wbon  I 
consider  thy  heavens,  what  u  man^  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him !"  If  the  race  of  Adam  were  tlw 
principal  intelligences  in  the  universe  of  God, 
such  passages  would  be  stripped  of  afl  their  sub- 
limity, would  degenerate  into  mere  hyperboles,  • 
and  be  almost  without  meaning.  If  nmn  were 
the  only  rational  being  who  inhabited  the  ssoto- 
rial  loorM,  as  some  arrogantly  imagine,  it  would 
be  no  wonder  at  all,  that  God  shouU  be  **  mind- 
ful of  hhn  f '  nor  could  *'  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  world,"  with  any  propriety,  be  ooiB|)ar«d  la 
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<>a  drop  of  a  bucket,'*  and  be  "refwted  as 
nothing  in  his  sight.**  Such  declarations  would 
be  contrary  to  fiict,  if  this  suppositioo  were  ad- 
mitted ;  tor  it  assun^es  that  man  holds  the  jnino- 
pal  gkOion  in  the  risible  uniyerse.  The  expres- 
sions—'* The  heavens,  the  heaven  of  heavens," 
and  "  the  host  of  heaven  worshipping  Qod," 
would  also,  on  this  supposition,  degenerate  into 
•omethingapproaching  to  mere  inanity.  These 
eacpressioBs,  if  ihe^  signify  any  thing  that  is  wor- 
thy of  an  inspired  teadier  to  communicate,  evi- 
dently imply,  that  the  universe  is  vast  and  exten- 
sive, beyond  the  range  of  human  comprehension 
«— that  it  is  peopled  with  myriads  of  inhabitants 
—that  these  inhabitants  are  possessed  of  intel- 
lectual natures,  capable  of  appreciating  the  per- 
fections of  their  Creator— and  that  they  pay  him 
a  tribute  of  rational  adoration.  "  The  host  of 
heaven  worshippeth  thee.*'  So  that  the  language 
of  scripture  is  not  only  consistent  with  the  doc- 
trine of  a  plurality  of  worlds,  but  evidently  sup- 
poses their  existence  to  all  the  extent  to  which 
modem  science  can  carry  us.  However  vast  the 
omverse  now  appears-^owever  numerous  the 
^vorlds  and  systems  of  worlds,  which  may  exist 
within  its  boundless  rang^— the  language  of 
scripture  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  sid>- 
lime,  to  express  all  the  emotions  which  naturally 
arise  b  the  mind,  when  contemplating.its  struo- 
tnre— «  characteristic  which  will  apply  to  no 
olher.book,  or  pretended  revelation.  And  this 
Ooosideration  shows  not  only  the  harmony  which 
subsists  between  the  discoveries  of  revelation 
and  the  discoveries  Of  science,  but  also  forms  by 
itself  a  strong  presumptive  evidence,  thst  the 
recordi  of  the  Bible  are  authentic  and  divine.^ 
Vast  as  tho  solar  system,  we  have  now  been 
contemplating,  may  appear,  it  is  but  a  mere 
point  in  the  map  of  creation.  To  a  spectator 
placed  in  one  of  the  stars  of  the  seventh  magni- 
tude, not  only  the  glories  of  this  world,  and  the 
more  resplendent  scenes  of  the  planet  Saturn, 
but  even  tlie  sun  himself  would  entirely  disap- 
pear, as  if  he  were  blotted  out  of  existence. 
'*  Were  the  sun,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  "  which 
enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation,  with  all  the 
host  of  the  planetary  worlds  that  move  abo«t  him, 
utterly  extinguished  and  annihilated,  they  would 
fiot  be  missed  by  an  eye  that  could  take  in  the 
whole  compass  of  nature,  more  than  a  grain  of 
sand  upon  the  seashore.  The  space  they  pos- 
sess is  so  exceedingly  little,  in  comparison  of  the 
whole,  that  it  would  scarce  make  a  blank  in  cre- 
ation." 

2%s  Fye4  5ter».— When  we  pass  from  the 
planetary  system  to  other  regions  of  creation, 
me  have  to  traverse,  in  imagination,  a  space  so 
immense,  that  it  has  hitherto  baffled  all  the  e& 
finrts  of  science  to  determine  its  extent.  In  these 
fsmote  and  immeasurable  spaces,  are  placed 
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those  immense  tominoai  bodiei  asuafly  denomi* 
nated  ihtjbttd  Mart,  The  taearest  stars  are,  on 
good  grounds,  concluded  t^  be  at  least  (tssnty  6t^ 
iiant  of  miles  distant  from  our  globe— «  distance 
through  which  light  (the  swiftest  body  in  oaturi) 
couU  not  travel  in  tbe  space  of  three  years ;  and 
which  a  ball,  moving  at  the  rate  of  500  miles  an 
hour,  would  not  traverse  in  (bur  millions  fiva 
hundred  thousand  years,  or  76(^  times  the  period 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  Mosaic  creation.— 
But  how  &r  they  may  be  placed  beyond  thisdis* 
tance,  no  astronomer  will  pretend  to  determine 
The  following  consideration  will  prove,  to  those 
unacquainted  with  the  mathematical  principles 
of  astronomy,  that  the  stars  are  placed  at  an  im- 
measurable distance.  When  tliey  are  viewed 
through  a  telescope  which  magnifies  objects  a 
dwusand  times,  diey  appear  no  larger  than  to 
the  naked  eye ;  which  circumstance  shows,  that 
though  we  were  placed  at  the  thousandth  part  of 
the  distance  from  them  at  which  we  now  are, 
they  would  still  appear  only  as  so  many  shining 
poinit;  for  wo  shoukl  still  be  distant  from  the , 
nearest  of  them,  twenty  thousand  millions  of 
miles :  or,  in  other  words,  were  we  transported 
several  thousands  of  millions  of  miles  from  the 
spot  we  now  occupy,  though  their  numbers  would  ^ 
appear  exceedingly  increued,  they  wouM  appear* 
no  larger  than  they  do  from  our  present  station ; 
and  we  behooved  to  be  carried  forward  thousands 
of  millions  of  miles  further  in  a  k>ng  succession, 
before  their  disks  appeared  to  expand  into  large 
circles,  like  the  moon.  Dr.  Herschel  viewed 
the  stars  with  telescopes,  magnifying  sur  <Aoti- 
•and  timetj  yet  they  stiU  appeared  only  as  bril- 
liant points,  without  any  sensible  disks,  or  in- 
crease of  diameter.  This  circumstanoo  incon- 
testably  proves  the  two  foUowing  things:— 
1.  That  the  stars  are  tuminoua  6odt«s,  which 
shine  by  their  own  native  light;  otherwise  they 
could  not  be  perceived  at  such  vast  distances. 
S.  That  they  are  bodies  of  an  immense  size,  not 
inferior  to  the  sun ;  and  many  of  them,  it  is 
probable,  for  exceed  that  luminary  in  bulk  and 
splendour. 

The  stars,  on  account  of  the  difference  in  their 
apparent  magnitudes,  have  been  distributed  into 
several  dasses  or  orders.  Those  which  appear 
largest  are  called  stars  of  the  Jbrat  magnitude ; 
next  to  those  in  lustrey^  stars  of  the  9eemd  qiag- 
nitude,  and  so  on  to  stars  of  the  stxfA  magnitude, 
which  are  the  smallest  tliat  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  naked  eye.  Stars  of  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  lOdi, 
iic.  magnitudes,  which  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of  tde^ 
soopte  stars.  Not  more  than  a  thousand  stars  can 
be  distinguished  by  tho  naked  eye,  in  the  clearest 
winter's  night ;  but,  by  means  oif  the  telescope, 
millions  have  been  discovered.  (See  p.  11.) 
And,  as  it  is  probable  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  the  best  glasses  which 
have  been  or  ever  will  be  oonstruotod  by  nwi-^ 
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the  rMl  BUMiber  of  tbe  titut  maj  b«  preMmed 
to  be  bejrond  ail  biunao  calculaUoo  or  coocep- 
tioQ,  aad  perbapsbeyoadlbegmp  of  an  angelic 


In  ooneequeooe  of  recent  discoToriea,  we  bave 
aow  tbe  stroogeet  reason  to  beliere,  that  all  the 
■tart  in  tbe  univene  are  arranged  into  clusten, 
or  groiip9|  which  aetronomers  distinguiah  by  the 
name  of  Ntbmla  or  Starry  SyUtmM,  each  ne* 
,  bnlaooBsbting  of  many  thousands  of  start.  The 
/  nearest  nebula  is  that  whitish  space  or  zcme, 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  MWqf  Wojf, 
to  which  our  son  is  supposed  to  belong.  It  coo- 
ttsti  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  stars.— 
When  Dr.  Herachel  examined  this  region,  with 
his  powerful  telescopes,  he  found  a  portion  of  it 
only  15  degrees  long  %ad  t  broad,  which  con- 
tained X^  thoumnd  stars  large  enou^  to  be 
distinctly  counted;  and  be  suspected  twice  as 
many  more,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  light  in 
his  telescope,  be  saw  only  now  and  then.  More 
than  two  thousand  five  hundred  nebula  hare  al- 
ready been  obeenred ;  and,  if  each  of  them  con- 
tain as  many  stars  as  tbe  Milky  Way,  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  stars  most  exist,  oven 
within  that  portion  of  the  heavens  which  Uea 
op«ii  to  our  observation. 

It  appears,  from  numerous  observatioDs,  that 
narioM  ehan^  are  oocasionalty  taking  place  in 
the  regions  of  the  stars.  Sevenl  stars  have  ap- 
'  peared  for  a  while  in  the  heavens,  and  then 
vanished  fixxn  the  sight  Some  stars  which 
wore  known  to  the  ancients,  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered ;  and  stars  are  now  distinctlv  visible, 
which  were  to  them  unknown.  A  kw  stars 
have  gradually  increased  in  brilliancy,  while 
others  have  been  constantly  diminishing  in  Imtre. 
Certain  stars,  to  tbe  number  of  15,  or  upwards, 
are  ascertained  to  have  a  periodical  increase  and 
decrease  of  thehr  lustre,  sometimes  appearing 
like  stars  of  the  1st  or  td  magnitude,  sometimes 
diminishing  to  the  size  of  the  4th  or  6th  magni- 
tude, and  sometimes  altogether  disaf^wariog  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  also  appears,  that  changes 
are  taking  place  among  the  ncbuls — that  seve- 
ral nebula  are  formed  by  the  deoompositioo  of' 
larger  nebukn,  and  that  many  nebuUe  of  this 
kind  are  at  present  detaching  themselves  from 
the  nebula  df  the  milky  way.  These  changes 
seem  to  indicate,  that  mighty  movements  and 
vast  operations  are  continually  going  on  in  the 
distant  regions  of  creation,  under  the  superin- 
•tendence  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe,  upon 
a  scale  of  roagnitode  and  grandeur  which  over- 
whelms the  human  understanding. 

To  explore,  more  extensively,  the  region  of 
the  starry  firmament ;  to  mark  the  changes  that 
are  taking  place ;  to  ascertain  all  the  changea- 
ble stars ;  to  determine  the  periodical  variations 
of  their  Hght;  the  revolutions  of  double  and  tri- 
ple stars ;  aiid  the  motions,  and  other  pheno- 
mena peculiar  to  those  great  bodies,  will  niraish 


enmloyment  for  future  enlightened  genemioBi 
and  will,  perhaps,  form  a  part  of  the  studies  so^ 
investigations  of  superitH-  intedigeoces.  in  • 
hitter  sphere  of  existence,  during  ao  iadeSails 
lapse  of  ages. 

If  every  one  of  these  immense  bodies  bet 
Am,  eqpial  or  superior  to  ours,  and  eocirded 
with  a  host  of  planetary  worids,  as  we  have  cnry 
reason  to  conclude,  (see  pp.  11,  31,)  bow  vatf 
must  be  the  extent  of  creation!   how  mm^ 
rous  the  worich  and  beings  which  exist  widiin  i& 
boundless  range !  and,  hoi«  great,  beyond  al  h»> 
man  or  angelic  conception,  most  be  the  powsr 
and  intolligence  of  that  glorious  Bemg^  who  cri^ 
ed  this  system  from  nothing  into  exisicoee,  sal 
continually  superintends  all  its  moveoMots !  Tht 
mind  is  bewikiered  and  confounded  when  It  Ch 
tempts  to  dwell  on  this  subject ;  it  feels  the  nsi^ 
row  limits  of  its  present  facuhies ;  it  fengs  fr 
.  the  powers  of  a  seraph,  to  liable  it   to  take  a 
more  expansive  flight,  into  those  regions  wfaiek 
<*  eye  hath  not  seen  ;**  and,  while  destitote  sf 
these,  and  chained  down  to  this  obscure  ooraer  if 
creation,  it  can  only  exdairo,  in  tbe  langnage  sf 
inspiration,  "  Who  can  by  searching  find  ott 
God?— Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power; 
his  understanding  u  infinite ! — Great  and  sasa* 
vellous  are  thy  trarks,  Lord  God  Almigfaij  !«- 
Who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts  of  Jehovadi    whs 
can  show  forth  all  his  praise  !" 

After  what  has  been  now  stated  in  rdatimi  In 
the  leading  (acts  of  astronomy,  it  would  be  need- 
less to  spmd  time  in  endeavouring  to  show  in 
connexion  with  religion.  It  win  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted, that  all  the  huge  globes  of  luminoas  and 
oqaque  matter,  to  which  we  have  adverted,  are 
the  workmanship  of  Him  "  who  is  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working ;"  and  fotm  a 
part  of  the  dominions  of  that  august  SovercigB, 
"  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  aU.*'  And  sbaB  it 
ever  be  insinuated,  that  this  subject  has  ao  rela- 
tion to  the  great  object  of  our  adoration  ?  and 
that  it  is<ofno  impOTtance  in  our  views  of  the 
Divinity,  whether  we  conceive  his  dominioivas 
.circumscribed  within  thtr  limits  of  little  nsora 
than  25,000  miles,  or  as  embracing  an  extent 
which  comprehends  innumerable  wcuids?  The 
objects  around  us  in  this  sublunary  sphere  Ari- 
kingly  evince  the  snperintendency,  the  wisdi 
and  benevolence  of  the  Creator;  but  this  t 
ence  demonstrates,  beyond  all  other  departn 
of  human  knowledge,  the  grandeur  and  vu  _ 
Jlcence  of  his  operations :  and  raises  the  mind  to 
suUimer  views  of  his  attributes  ihan  can  be  a^ 
quired  by  the  contemplation  of  any  other  ob^^irts. 
A  serious  contemplation  of  tl\e  sublime  objects 
vriiich  astronomy  has  explored,  must,  therefore, 
Imve  a  tendency  to  inspire  us  with  profound 
veneration  of  the  eternal  Jehovah— to  hnmble  us 
in  the  dust  before  his  august  presence — to  exciin 
admiration  of  his  condescmsion  and  grace  in  tho 
work  of  redtmption— to  show  tis  tbe  littlensaa  nf 
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Ma  irorid,  tnd  ^  intifBiSeaiicjr  of  thoM  riehas 
md  iKmoura  to  whioh  anbitMtn  men  ttpira  with 
■o  Auch  labour  and  aniwtjr  oTiniiid— to  demoo- 
•tratd  the  glory  and  nuignificence  of  God's  uni- 
f«ml  kHigdon»— to  coayince  m  of  the  infinite 
sources  of  varied  felicity  which  he  has  in  bis 
power  to  oommunicate  to  holy  intelli^eneea— to 
eoliTen  oiir  hopes  of  the  splendours  of  that  '*  ex- 
Deeding  great  and  eternal  weisht  of  glory**  which 
will  burst  upon  the  spirits  of  good  men,  when 
they  pass  from  this  region  of  mortality-and  to 
induce  us  to  aspire  with  more  lively  aidour  after 
that  heavenly  world,  where  the  glories  of  the 
Deity  and  the  magnificence  of  his  works  will  be 
more  clearly  unlblded. 

If,  then,  such  be  the  effects  which  the  objects 
of  astronomy  have  a  tendency  to  produce  on  a  de- 
vout and  enlightened  mind--to  call  in  question 
the  propriety  of  exhibiting  such  views  in  religions 
publications,  or  in  the  course  of  religious  instmo- 
tion,  woukl  be  an  approach  to  impiety,  and  an 
attempt  to  cover  with  a  veil  the  most  iUustrioos 
TJsible  displays  of  divine  glory.  It  forms  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  depravity  of  man,  as  well 
as  of  his  want  of  tnie  tasto,  and  of  a  disceranent 
«f  what  is  exoellent,  that  the  grandeur  of  the  noo- 
tomal  heavens,  and  the  perfiwtions  of  Deity  they 
proclaim,  are  beheld  with  so  much  apathy  and 
indifference  by  the  bulk  of  mankind.  Though 
<*  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  in  the 
most  solemn  and  impressive  language,  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  every  kindred  and  every 
tribe,  yet  ".a  brutish  man  knoweth  not,  neither 
iloth  a  fool  understand  this.**  They  can  gaze 
upon  these  resplendent  orbs  with  as  little  emo- 
tion as  the.ox  that  feeds  on  the  grass,  or  as  the 
horse  that  drags  their  carcasses  along  in  their 
chariots.  They  have  even  attempted  to  ridicule 
Che  science  of  the  heavens,  to  caricature  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  sudi  studies,  and 
to  treat  with  an  indifference,  mingled  with  con- 
tempt, the  most  august  productions  of  Omnipo- 
CeOce.  Such  persons  must  be  considered  as  ex- 
posing themselves  to  that  divine  denunciation — 
■*  Because  they  regard  not  the  works  of  Jehovah, 
neither  consider  the  operations  of  his  hands,  he 
will  destroy  them  and  not  build  them  up.*'  If 
the  structure  of  the  heavens,  and  the  immensity 
of  worlds  and  beings  they  contain,  were  intended 
by  the  Creator  to  adumbrate^  in  some  measure, 
lus  invisible  perfections,  and  to  produce  a  sul>- 
Kme  and  awful  impression  on  all  created  intolti- 
gences,  (see  pp.  SS,  28, 28,)  it  must  imply  a  high 
degree  of  disrespect  to  the  Divinity  wtifoUy  to 
cyverlook  these  astonishing  scenes  of  Power  and 
Intelligence.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  mere  taste  or 
oaprice,  whether  or  not  vre  direct  our  thcogfats 
to  such  subjects,  but  an  imperative  doty  to 
which  we  are  frequently  directed  in  the  word  of 
Ghxi ;  the  wi^  ns^^isd  of  which,  where  there 
ift  an  opportoni^  of  attending  to  it,  must  subject 
«i  to  ab  that  k  induded  in  the  dirsttaning 


now  specified,  if  than  be  any  metning  hi  lan- 
guage. 

.  That  the  great  body  of  professed  Christians 
are  absolute  strangers  to  the  sublime  sentimeMs 
which  a  serious  contemplation  of  the  heavens  in- 
spires, must  be  owing,  in  part,  to  the  minds  of 
Christian  parents  and  teachers  not  having  been 
directed  to  such  subject,  or  to  the  views  they  en- 
tertain respecting  the  relation  of  such  oontempla^ 
tions  to  the  objecte  of  religion.  In  communis 
eating  religious  instructions  in  r^fermioe  to  the 
attributes  <^God,  the  heavens  are  seldom  referred 
to,  except  in  s\ich  a  vague  and  indefinite  manner 
as  can  produce  no  deep  nor  vivid  impression  on 
the  mind ;  and  many  pious  persons,  whose  views 
have  been  confined  to  a  narrow  range  of  objects, 
have  been  disposed  to  declaim  against  such  sto-  , 
dies,  as  if  they  had  a  tendency  to  engender  prids 
and  self-conceit,  and  as  if  they  were  even  dan- 
gerous to  the  interesu  of  religion  and  piety. 
How  very  different  were  tiie  feelings  and  thn 
conduct  of  the  sacred  writers  !  They  call  upon 
every  one  ofGod's  intelligent  offspring  to  ^  stand 
still,  and  consider  the  wondrous  works  of  the 
Most  High  ;**  and  describe  the  profound  emo- 
tions of  piety  which  the  contemplation  of  them 
produced  on  their  own  minds;  <*  Lift  np  your 
eyes  on  high  and  behold!  Who  hath  created 
these  things !  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  bandy-woit. 
—When  I  eoimder  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 
thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou 
hast  o^ained — what  is  man  that  tliou  art  mind- 
ful uf  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  visitest 
him!  Thou,  even  thou,  art  Lord  akme;  thon 
hast  made  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heavens, 
with  all  their  host;  and  thou  preaervest  them  alY; 
and  the  hosts  of  hesven  worship  thee.  All  the 
gods  of  the  nations  are  idols  ;  but  the  Lord  mad» 
Ae  heavent :  Honour  and  Majesty  are  before  him. 
Jehovah  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens : 
and  his  kingdom  rolelh  over  all.  Sing  praises 
unto  God,  ye  kingidoms  of  the  earth,  to  him  that 
rideth  on  the  heaven  of  heavens.  Ascribe  ye 
power  to  our  God ;  for  his  strength  is  in  the 
heavens.  Praise  him  for  his  mighty  acts,  praise 
him  aceonUng  to  his  emeelUnt  greolnen*^  If  we 
would  enter,  with  spirit,  into  such  elevated  strains 
of  piety,  we  must  not  content  ourselves  with 
a  passing  and  vacant  store  at  the  orbs  of  heaven, 
as  if  they  vrere  only  so  many  brilliant  ttudt  fixed 
in  the  canopy  of  the  sky  ;  but  must  *'  eontider** 
Aem,  with  fixed  attention,  in  all  the  lighte  in 
which  revelation  and  science  have  exhibited 
them  to  our  view,  if  we  wish  to  praise  God  for 
his  mighty  works,  and  *<  aocorSng  to  his  svee<- 
UtU  greatness."  And,  for  this  purpose,  the  oen- 
chnions  deduced  by  those  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  celestial  investigations,  ought  to 
be  presented  to  the  view  of  the  intelligent  Cbri^ 
tian,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  **  speak  of  the  glory 
of  Jehovah's  kingdom,  and  to  talk  of  his  power*'* 
61» 
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Hftting,  in  the  preceding  iketcbee,  coniider- 
tbly  eiceeded  the  liiaite  origineUy  preecribed 
for  this  depertinent  of  my  uibjecl,  I  am  reluc- 
ttBtly  compelled  to  deepatch  the  remaining  eci- 
CBcea  with  a  few  brief  notices. 

VATVtLkL   PHILOSOPfiY. 

The  object  of  Natural  Philonpt^  is,  to  ob- 
•erre  and  describe  the  phenomena  of  the  mate- 
rial oniTerse,  with  a  view  to  discover  their 
causes,  and  the  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  di- 
rects the  morements  of  all  bodies  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  It  embraces  an  inyestigation  of  the 
laws  of  gravitation,  by  which  the  planets  are  di- 
rected in  their  rootions-^e  laws  by^which  wa- 
ter, air,  light,  and  heat  are  regulated,  and  the 
effects  they  produce  in  the  various  sutes  in  which 
they  operate— 4he  nature  of  colours,  sounds,  elec- 
tricity, galvanism,  and  magnetism,  and  the  laws 
of  their  operatioo-— the  causes  which  operate  in 
the  production  of  thunder,  lightning,  himinous 
and  fiery  meteors,  hail,  rain,  snow,  dew,  and 
other  atmospherical  phenomena.  In  short,  it 
embraces  all  the  objects  of  Natural  Histo^  for- 
merly alluded  to,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  their  varied  appearances,  and  the 
principles  that  operate  in  the  changes  to  which 
the?  are  subject  \  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  by 
which  the  diversified  phenomena  of  universal  na- 
ture are  produced  and  regulated.  One  subordi- 
nate use  of  the  knowledge  derived  firom  this 
science,  is,  to  enable  us  to  construct  all  those  me- 
chanical engines  which  focilitate  human  labour, 
and  increase  the  comforts  of  mankind,  and  all 
those  instrtunents  which  tend  to  enlarge  our  views 
of  the  operations  of  nature.  A  still  higher  and 
noUw  use  to  which  philosophy  is  subservient^ 
is,  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  and  intelligence 
of  the  Great  First  Cause  of  all  things,  and  to 
enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  admirable  coi>> 
trivance  and  design  which  appear  in  the  different 
departments  of  universal  nature.  In  this  view,  it 
may  beconiidered  as  forming  abranch  of  Natural 
l^iohgyt  or,  in  other  words,  a  branch  of  the  reli- 
gion of  angels,  and  of  all  other  holy  intelligences* 

This  department  of  Natural  Science  has  ge- 
nerally been  divided  into  the  following  branches  t 

I.  Mechanics. — This  branch,  considered  in 
its  most  extensive  range,  includes  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  general  properties  of  matter ;  such  as 
solidity,  extension,  divisibility,  motion,  attrac- 
tion, wad  repulsion — the  laws  of  gravitation,  and 
of  central  forces,  as  they  appear  to  operate  in 
the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  and  on  the 
surface  of  our  globe,  in  the  phenomena  of  falling 
Iradies,  the  motions  of  projectiles,  the  vibration 
of  pendulums,  kc, — the  theory  of  machines,  the 
principles  on  which  their  energy  depends ;  the 
properties  of  the  mechanical  powers— the  Uver, 
the  wheel  md  amUf  the  pidUy^  the  indSned  plane, 
the  wcdge^  and  the  sereto — and  the  effects  result- 
ing from  their  various  oombioaUoos.    From  the 


investigatiooacfphik»ophettattllM«e  ■■IijiilH^ 
we  leara  the  laws  by  which  tiie  great  hodiss  «f 
the  universe  are  directed  in  their  motiotig  ;  th» 
Jaws  which  bind  together  the  difforeat  poitioas  «f 
matter  on  the  surftce  of  the  earth,  and  whidh 
regulate  the  motions  of  animal,  vegetable,  and 
inanimate  nature ;  and  the  principles  on  wUeh 
cranes,  mills,  wheel-carriagee,  fwle-esigiiw, 
thresliing-machines,  and  other  engines,  are  cc^ 
stmcted ;  by  naeans  of  which,  nan  hmm  bees 
enabled  to  accomplish  operatiooa  br  bejond  tbe 
limits  of  his  own  physioJ  powers. 

Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  aotioo, 
and  assistance  fitNn  the  combined  effects  of  ite 
mechanical  powers,  man  would  be  arerj  ktiniiwd 
being,  his  enjoyments  would  be  few,  and  his  a» 
tive  energies  confined  within  a  very  narrow 
range.  In  a  savage  sute,  ignorant  of  msmrfsiir 
tures,  agriculture,  architecture,  navigatioii,  and 
the  other  arts  which  depend  upon  mnrhsniiri 
omiblnations,  he  is  expoeed,  wiihoiit  rfieUer,  io 
the  indemencies  of  the  season  ;  be  is  nnaMo  is 
transport  himself  beyond  seas  and  oceans.  Is 
visit  other  climes  and  other  tribes  of  bis  feBsw 
men  ;.be  exists  in  the  desert,  comfortless  and 
unimproved ;  the  fertile  soil,  over  iHuch  be 
roams,  is  covered  with  thorns,  and  briers,  and 
thickeu,  for  the  haunt  of  beasts  of  prey  ;  his  en- 
joyments are  little  superior  to  those  of  ti»e  ikn. 
the  hyma,  and  the  elephant,  while  he  is  mnch 
their  inferior  in  point  of  agQit^  and  p^rssosi 
strength.  But  when  philosophy  has  once  de- 
monstrated the  principliBs  of  mechanics,  and  in- 
troduced the  practice  of  the  usefid  ana,  "  tlis 
wiklerness  and  the  solitary  place  are  made  ^bd, 
and  the  desert  rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose." 
Cities  are  founded,  and  graifaally  rise  to  opi^ 
lence  and  splendour;  palaces*' and  temples  ars 
erected;  the  damp  cavern  and  the  nisb-bnik 
hut  are  exchanged  for  the  warm  and  coaafottaye 
apartments  of  a  substantial  mansion ;  riiips  are 
built,  and  navigated  across  the  ocean  ;  the  trea- 
sures of  one  country  are  conveyed  to  anotlmr ; 
an  intercourse  is  carried  on  between  the  nosl 
distant  tribes  of  mankind ;  commerce  flourishes, 
and  machinery  of  all  kinds  is  erected,  for  foc£- 
tating  human  labour,  and  promoting  the  enjoy- 
ments of  man.  And  when  the  principles  and 
the  practice  of  ^*  pure  and  undefiled  rdigioD" 
accompany  these  physical  and  mechanical  ope- 
rations, love  and  affection  diffuse  their  benign 
influence  ;  the  prospect  brightens  as  yean  rnll 
on,  and  man  advances  with  pleasure  and  nn- 
provement  to  the  sc(>ne  of  his  high  destination. 

II.  HydroetaOea  treats  oftheprtmatre  omdtq»a» 
Ubrimn  ofjbtida.  From  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  in  this  branch  of  philosophy, 
the  following  important  principles,  among  many 
othen  have  been  deduced : — 

(1.)  T%at  the  turfhce  of  aU  water*  wUekhmtit 
a  eommumeatwm^  wkiltt  Ouy  are  at  reet,  wilt  ba 
f€tfectljf  Uvel,     This  principle  wiU  be  aois 
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dMrijandentoodbjaalBipeetiaB  of  the  follow    (Fig.  l.y  itwlflnntfaroagh  thehortzoBtri^ihB 
iDgfiguret.    IfwtterbepoiiorvdnitothetiiboAi    B,  wd riie in  the  oppodte  tube B,  to  the  mm 


Wight  at  which  it  fltands  at  A.  It  i»  oo  thii 
windple  that  water  is  now  convejed  under 
groondi  through  conduit  pipea,  and  made  to  rise 
to  the  level  <^  the  fountain  whence  it  ia  drawn. 
The  city  of  Edinburgh,  a  ooo8ideral>le  pact  of 
«rhich  is  elerated  above  the  level  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reser- 
voir on  the  Pentland  hills,  several  miles  distanL 
The  water  is  conveyed  in  leaden  pipes  down  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  along  the  inteijaoent  plain, 
and  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  whenee  it  is 
distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  city.  If  the  point 
A  represent  the  level  of  the  reservoir,  G  D  will 
represent  the  plain  along  which  the  water  is  con- 
veyed, and  B  tlie  elevation  to  which  it  rises  on 
the  castle  hill.  On  the  same  principle,,  and  in 
a  similar  manner,  the  city  of  London  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  watecwworlu  at  London 
bridge.  Had  the  andents  been  acquainted  with 
this  simple  but  important  principle,  it  would 
have  saved  them  the  labour  and  ex|wnse  of  rear- 
ing those  stupendous  worlu  of  art,  the  uqmaduettf 
which  consisted  of  numerous  arches  of  a  vast 
sin,  and  sometimes  piled  one  above  another. 

Fig.  2.  represents  the  t^pkon,  the  action  of 
which  depends  upon  the  pressure  of  tlie  atmos- 
phere. If  thb  .ustrument  be  filled  with  water, 
or  any  other  liquid,  and  the  shorter  leg,  Q, 
plunged  to  the  bottom  of  a  cask,  or  other  vessel, 
eontiining  the  same  liquid,  the  water  will  run 
out  at  the  longer  leg,  F,  till  the  vessel  be  emptied, 
in  consequence  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  upon 
the  suriJwa  of  the  liquid.  On  this  principle, 
water  may  be  conveyed  over  a  rising  ground  to 
any  distance,  provided  the  perpendioiikr  height 
of  the  syphon  above  the  sur&ee  of  the  water  in 
the  fountain  does  not  exceed  3S  or  SS  feet.  On 
0m  same  principle  are  oomtnicied  the/biNi«am 


at  oMimamf,  the  eup  of  T\mkdu9f  and  other  en* 
tertalning  devices.  The  same  principle,  too, 
enables  us  to  account  for  springs  which  are  some- 
times found  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  and  fir 
the  phenomena  o(  iniermitting  springs,  or  those 
which  flow  and  stop  by  regular  alternations. 

(2.)  Any  quaniitsf  ofjhad,  however  emails 
majf  be  made  to  eamnterpoiee  any  quantity  f  however 
large.  This  is  what  has  generally  been  termed 
the  Hydrostatical  Paradox ;  and  from  this  princi- 
ple it  follows,  that  a  given  quantity  of  water  may 
exert  a  force  several  hundred  times  greater  or 
less,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  em- 
ployed. This  force  depends  on  the  height  of  the 
column  of  water,  independent  of  its  quantity ;  for 
its/wiesmrs  depends  on  its  perpendicular  height. 
By  means  of  water  conveyed  through  a  very 
small  perpendicular  tube,  of  great  length,  a  very 
strong  hogshead  has  been  bwst  to  pieces,  and 
the  water  scattered  about  with  incredible  force. 
On  this  principle,  the  ^dirwMic  j»rett,  and  other 
engines  of  immense  power,  tkre  been  con- 
stnjcted. 

(3.^  Every  body  whUh  ie  heavier  than  water, 
orwheheinkeinittdieplaceeeomuehqftheweUi 
ae  ieeqaal  to  the  baik  <fthe  fotfy  tstmertsd  in  the 
water.  On  thb  principle,  the  specific  gravities, 
or  comparative  weight,  of  all  bodies  are  deter- 
mined. It  appears  to  have  been  fint  ascertained 
by  Archimsdes,  and,  by  means  of  it,  he  deterw 
mined  that  the  golden  crown  of  the  king  of  Sy- 
racuse had  been  adulterated  by  the  workmen. 
From  this  principle  we  learn,  among  many  other 
things,  the  speciSc  gravity  of  the  human  body ; 
and  that  four  pounds  of  eoric  will  preserve  a  per- 
son weighing  1S6  pounds  from  sinking,  so  that 
Im  may  remain  with  his  head  completely  abovn 
water. 
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,  which  hat  ■caaeskMs  Uea  trettad 
•■  a  dwtiact  deparunant  of  mocbanieal  philoao- 
phyi  may  be  ounaidered  aa  abranob  ofhydroata- 
lica.  Il  laachei  ua  what  relataa  to  the  moiion  qf 
/kudif  and  bow  to  eatimate  their  ralocily  and 
fiarce.  On  the  principlea  of  thia  acience,  all  ma- 
chinea  worked  by  water  are  oonalructed— «a 
ataam-enginea,  waW-mill8|  oommon  and  Sof 
oing  piUBpa,  aypbooa,  fountaina,  and  fire-eii> 
ginea. 

III.  PMinnaliet.— Thia  branch  of  philoaophy 
treata  of  the  nature  and  propertiea  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  of  their  effecU  on  aolid  and  fluid  bo- 
diea.  From  thia  acieaoe  we  leami  that  air  baa 
w»ghtf  and  preaaeaoo  all  aidea,  like  other  fluida ; 
that  the  preaaore  of  the  aimoapbere  upon  ihe  top 
of  a  mountain  ia  leaa  than  on  a  plain  beneath ; 
that  it  preaaea  upon  our  bodiea  with  a  weight  of 
aereral  thouaand  pounda  more  at  one  time  than 
at  another;  that  air  can  be  compreaaed  into  forty 
thoi^aand  timea  leaa  apace  than  it  naturafly  oocu- 
piea ;  that  it  ii  of  an  elaatic  or  expanaive  nature, 
and  that  the  Ibrce  of  ita  apriiig  ia  equal  to  ita 
weight ;  that  ita  elaaticily  ia  increaaed*  by  heat ; 
thai  it  ia  neceaaary  to  the  production  of  aound, 
the  aupport  of  flame  and  animal  life,  and  theger- 
aunation  and  growth  of  all  kinda  of  TegetaUea. 

Theae  poaitimia  are  proved  and  Uloatrated  by 
aoch  experimenU  aa  the  following  :»Tbe  gene- 
ral prmiaurM  of  the  ataaoaphere  ia  proved  by  aueh 
cxperimenta  aa  thoae  detailed  in  No.  II.  of  the 
Jipptndiat,  The  feHewing  esperiment  provea 
that  air  ia  compnmbU,  u  a  glaaa  lube,  open 
at  one  end,  and  cloaed  at  the  other,  be  phmged, 
with  the  open  end  downwarda,  into  a  tumbler  of 
water,  the  water  will  riae  a  little  way  ia  the  tube ; 
which  ahowa«  that  the  air  which  fiUed  the  tube 
ia  oompraaaed  by  the  water  into  a  amaller  apace. 
The  afotfiaty  of  air  ia  proved  by  tying  up  a 
bladder,  with  a  very  amall  quantity  of  air  within 
it,  and  putting  it  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  when  it  will  be  aeeo  gradually  to  inflate,- 
till  it  beeomea  of  ita  (uU  aiie.  A  airailar  eflbct 
would  take  place,  by  carrying  the  bladder  to  the 
higher  regiona  of  the  atmoiaphere.  On  the  oom- 
praaaioo  and  elaaiicity  of  the  air,  dependa  die 
conatruction  of  that  dangeroua  and  deatmctive  in* 
atmaoent,  the  ah^gun. 

Thai  it  ia  capable  of  being  rarifled  by  heat,  ia 
proved  by  bokling  to  the  6re  a  hatf^ibwn  bladder, 
tightly  tied  at  the  neck,  when  il  will  dilate  to 
RMrly  ita  full  aize;  and  if  eicher  a  fuU-bhum 
bladd«r,  or  a  thin  glaaa  bubble  filled  with  *ir  ia 
heU  to  a  atrong  fire,  it  will  buret.  The  elaati- 
city  of  the  air  ia  auch,  that  Mr.  Boyle,  by  meana 
of  aa  ah'-pump,  cauaed  it  to  dilate  till  it  occupied 
fourteen  thouaand  timea  the  apace  that  it  uanally 
doea.  That  air  ia  neceaaary  to.aoond,  flame, 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  ia  proved  by  the  fbt- 
lowing  ezperioMata :  Whan  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump  ia  exhauated  of  ita  air,  a  cat,  a  noQae, 
or  a  bird,  placed  in  it,  expiraain  a  few  monanta, 


Vfttb^gratfaitafo^iaa.  AboDnrnj^iathAi 
aituatkn  praducea  BO  aoiBd ;  and  a  kghtcd  ca 
ia  inatantly  extinguiabed.  Similar  < 
prove  that  air  ia  neeeaiary  for  the  flight  ofbirda, 
the  aacent  of  amoke  and  v^Mmra,  tho  expiostc 
of  gunpowder,  and  the  growth  of  planta ;  and 
that  all  bodiea  deacead  equally  awifl  in  a  placa 
void  of  air ;  a  guinea  and  a  Mihcr  being  fimad 
to  &11  to  the  bottom  of  an  oahauatwl  receiver  at 
theaante  inaUnL 

On  the  principlea  whidi  this  science  has  ea- 
tabliahed,  have  been  constructed  the  air-pump| 
the  barometer,  the  ihemKMnotcr,  the  diving-bell, 
the  hygrometer,  the  oondcnaer,  and  various  other 
inatrumenu,  which  have  oontributod  to  ibe  ooaa* 
fort  of  human  life,  and  to  the  enlorgeiucnt  of  oav 
knowledge  of  the  consiiluiion  of  naiuro. 

IV.  ^^oasfics. — This  science  treats  of  the 
native,  tho  phenosMma,  and  the  lawa  of  mmnm^ 
and  the  theory  (^  musical  cunoMti  and  baraao^. 
From  the  experimenu  which  have  been  nude  os 
thia  subject,  we  learn,  that  air  is  essential  to  the 
production  of  aound ;  that  il  aris«a  from  t»6raraaais 
in  the  air,  communicated  to  it  by  vibraiions  of 
tho  sounding  body ;  that  theae  vibrslioaa,  or 
aerial  pubea,  are  propagated  all  arouad  ia  a 
apherical  uaduiatoiy  manoef ;  that  their  Aeamij 
decreaaea,  aa  the  aquaroa  of  the  di^aarm  froaa 
the  aoundiag  body  increaae*  that  th«y  are  pe»- 
pagated  tog^hor  ia  great  numbers  from  diflNsiaat 
bodiea,  without  distiarbanco  or  coafuaioii,  m  ia 
evident  from  oonoeru  of  musical  iastruoMala; 
that  water,  timber,  and  flannel,  are  alao  good 
conductors  of  aound ;  that  aoaod  Iravela  at  iha 
late  of  1142  foat  in  a  aecond,  or  about  thiriw 
milea  in  a  minute ;  that  the  aofloat  wtusper  flaaa 
aa  faat  aa  the  knideat  thunder;  and  that  the  nt- 
moat  limita,  within  which  the  loudest  aooada 
produced  by  artificial  maana  can  be  iK^ard,  ia 
180  or  IHK)  mifes;^  that  sound  striking  agabst 
aa  obatacle,  aa  the  wall  of  a  houaa,  ntay,  Bha 
light,  be  foAectad,  and  produce  aaoiher  animd,  ' 
whidi  ia  called  an  9ek»;  and  that,  after  It  haa 
been  roffectod  firom  aoveral  plaoaa,  it  may  ha 
ooUeeted  into  one  point  or  focua,  wfaeia  it  wdl 
be  more  aud&le  than  in  any  oUier  plaoa.  Ob 
theae  principlea,  wkaaperiag  galleriea,  apnakiag 
trumpeta,  and  other  aoouatic  iaatniaaeala,  aia 
oonatrueted.- 

y.  0»plice.— Thia  branch  of  philoaophy  tiaafta 
of  viaion,  light,  and  coloura,  and  of  the  varkw 
phenoonena  of  visible  objecta  prodnoed  by  iIm 
raya  of  light,  reflected  from  miarara,  er  i 
nutted  through  lenaea.    From  thia  i 


*  In  the  war  between  England  and  BoOand,  la 
lara,  the  noise  of  the  gims  was  hsanl  in  theae  paw 
of  wales  which  were  estimated  to  be  two  haadrea 
miles  distant  (Irom  the  scene  of  acUon.  But  tha 
sounds  produced  hy  volcanoes  have  been  heafd  aft  a 
Buich  greater  distance:  seme  Instances  of  wMcb 
are  stated  in  Chspw  IV.  Sect  2.  Several  ottier  Ihcta 
In  relation  to  sound  ore  detaOed  la  Chap.  m.  Act 
JasMsHe  nmadv. 
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iBtm,  tiiat  U|^  flieg  tt  the  nte  of  mAriy  twehre 
miHiooi  of  miles  every  minato— -that  it  moree  in 
airtight  linoe  that  iu  partidee  may  be  eererai 
Ihouaandi  of  miles  distant  from  each  oUiei^— that 
erery  Tisible  body  emits  panicles  of  light  from 
Its  snrfiuM,  in  all  directions— that  the  particles  of 
light  are  eseesiiinf  ^  Miotf ;  for  a  lighted  candle 
will  fill  a  cubical  space  of  tvro  miles  every  way 
with  its  rays,  before  it  has  lost  the  least  sensible  f 
part  ^f  its  substance ;  and  millions  of  rays,  from 
a  thousand  objects,  will  pass  through  a  hole  not 
larger  than  the  point  of  a  needle,  and  convey  to 
Che  mind  an  idea  of  the  form,  position,  and  colour 
of  every  individual  dgect— -that  the  intensity  or 
degree  of  light  decreases,  as  the  square  of  the 
distance  from  the  luminous  body  increases;  that 
is,  at  two  yards'  distance  from  a  candle,  we  shall 
have  only  the  fourth  part  of  the  light  we  should 
have  at  the  distance  oT  one  yard;  at  three  yards' 
distance,  the  ninth  part ;  at  four  yards,  the  six- 
Ceenth  part,  and  so  on— that  glass  UfMU  msy  be 
ground  into  the  following  forms ;  f^ono-eommr, 
^ono-ooRosoe,  dtnUU  camte»t  tUmbU  eeneavs,  and 
wuni»euMf  that  is,  convex  on  one  side,  and  coi^ 
eavs  on  the  other— that  q»ecula,  or  mirrors,  may 
be  ground  into  either  a  spherical,  paraboUcal,  or 
cylindrical  form— that,  by  means  of  such  mirrors 
and  lenses,  the  rays  of  light  may  be  so  modi6ed 
as  to  proceed  either  in  a  dtbargmf ,  esnvsrgnig', 
or  pandtd  direction,  and  the  images  of  visible 
objects  represented  in  a  variety  of  new  fomu, 
pomtimUf  and  magnitud9§  -that  every  ray  of 
white  light  may  be  separated  into  seven  primaiy 
colours :  red,  trange,  yeUmo,  grmn^  6^,  mdig9f 
and  ms(e<— that  the  variegated  colouring  which 
appears  on  the  fooe  of  nature  is  not  in  the  objects 
themselves,  but  in  the  light  which  foils  upon 
them— that  the  niin6oio  is  produced  by  the  re- 
fraction and  reiection  of  the  solar  rays  in  the 
drops  of  falling  rain— 4hat  the  rays  of  light  are 
rsfracted,  or  bent  out  of  their  course,  when  they 
ftU  upon  glass,  water,  and  other  mediumah— that 
the  light  of  the  sim  may  bo  collected  into  a  point 
or  foots,  and  made  to  produce  a  heat  more  in- 
tense than  that  of  a  fomaoe'^— that  the  rays  from 
▼isible  objects,  wheb  reflected  from  a  concave 
mirror,  converge  to  a  focus,  and  paint  an  image 
of  the  objects  before  it,  and  that  when  they  pass 
through  a  convex  glass,  they  depict  an  inmge  be- 
hind it. 

*  This  Is  produced  by  means  of  lenses,  or  mirrors 
ofalari^Piliaineter,  called  bamlng-glasses.  By  these 
Instnunents  the  barest  metals,  on  which  common 
flres,  and  even  glass-house  furaaces,  could  produce 
no  effect,  have  been  melted  in  a  few  seconds.  M. 
VlUette,  a  Preaohman,  nearly  a  century  ago,  con- 
structed a  mirror,  throe  feet  eleven  inches  in  diame- 
ter, and  three  ftet  two  inches  In  focal  distance,  which 
melted  copper  ere  in  eight  seconds,  iron  ore  In  twen^- 
four  seconds,  a  llsh's  tooth  in  thirty-two  seconds, 
€a»t  iron  in  sixteen  seconds,  a  silver  sixpence  in 
seven  seconds,  and  tin  in  three  seconds.  This 
mirror  condensed  the  solar  rays  17,957  times,  a  de- 
gree of  Itcat  which  is  about  four  hundred  and  ninety 
timee  greater  than  common  fire.  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Lsiidon,  eoastmcted  a  lens  thme  tost  tn  dlametei; 
'3  6 


On  these  and  other  principles  demoostrated  by 
this  science,  the  Camera  Obscura,  the  Magis 
Lantern,  the  Phantasmagoria,  the  Kaleidosoop*, 
the  Helioslata,  the  Micrometer— Spectacles, 
OperapGbsses,  Prisms,  single,  oompoimd,  lo- 
cemal,  and  solar  Microscopes,  reflectfaig  and  r^ 
fracting  Telescopes,  and  other  optical  histru- 
ments,  have  been  constructed,  by  means  of  which 
the  nattiral  powers  of  human  vision  have  been 
wonderfolly  incressed,  and  our  prospects  into 
the  works  of  God  extended  &r  beyond  what  for^ 
mer  ages  could  have  conceived. 

VI.  JEleetrkify.^ThiM  name  has  been  given 
to  a  science  which  explains  and  illustrates  the 
operations  of  a  very  subtile  fluid  called  the  eU^ 
trie  Jhtid,  which  appears  to  pervade  every  part 
of  nature,  and  to  be  one  of  the  chief  agents  en^ 
ployed  in  producing  many  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  material  world.  If  a  piece  of  amber,  seaft 
ing  wax,  or  sulphm',  be  rubbed  with  a  piece  of 
flwuiel,  it  will  acquire  the  power  of  attractfaig 
small  bits  of  paper,  feathers,  or  other  light  sub- 
stances. If  a  tube  of  glass,  two  or  three  feet  in. 
length,  and  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter,  be  rubbed 
pretty  hard,  in  a  dark  room,  with  a  piece  of  dry 
wooUen  doth,  besides  attracting  light  siibstanr 
oes,  it  will  enut  flashes  of  fire,  attended  with 
a  crackling  noise.  This  luminous  matter  is 
called  electricity,  or  the  eieetnejkad.  If  a  burse 
globe  or  cylinder  of  glass  be  turned  rapidly 
romid,  and  made  to  rub  against  a  cushion,  streams 
and  large  sparks  of  bluish  flsroe  will  be  elicited^ 
which  will  fly  round  the  glam,  attrasi  light  bo- 
dies, and  produce  a  pungent  sensation  if  tho 
hand  be  held  to  it.  This  glass,  with  ail  its  ro- 
quisite  apparatus,  is  called  an  dedriaU  maehma. 
It  is  found,  that  this  fluid  will  pass  along  soma 
bodies,  and  not  along  others.  The  bodies  over 
which  it  passes  freely  are,  water,  and  meet  other 
fluids,  except  oil  and  the  aerial  fluids ;  iron,  cop- 
per, lead,  and  in  general  aH  the  metals,  semi- 
metak,  and  metallic  ores ;  which  are,  therefore, 
called  eondtuiors  of  electricity.  But  it  will  not 
pass  over  glass,  resin,  wax,  sulphur,  silk,  baked 
woods,  or  dry  %voollen  substances ;  nor  through 
air,  except  by  force,  tn  iporfcs,  to  short  distances. 
These  bodies  are,  therefore,called  non-eonduetan. 

The  fidk>wing  fkcHa  among  others,  have  been 
ascertained  respecting  this  wonderfiil  agent:— 
That  all  bodies  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
possess  a  peater  or  less  share  of  this  fluid — that 
the  quantity  usually  belonging  to  any  body  pro- 
duces no  sensible  effects ;  but  when  any  sutiaoe 

and  six  feet  eight  inches  focus,  which  weif;hed  SIS 
pounds.  It  melted  twenty  grains  of  gold  in  four  se- 
conds, and  ten  grains  of  ptatina  In  three  seconds. 
Tho  power  of  burning  ghisses  In  as  the  area  of  the 
lrti»  direcUtj,  and  th£  stptare,  ofthr  foceU distance  in- 
ve7'fety—OT,  In  other  wonls.  the  broader  the  mirror 
or  lens,  and  the  shorter  the  focal  dtslanre,  the  more 
intense  is  the  heat  produced  by  such  instruments. 
A  Klobular  decanter  of  water  makes  a  powerful 
burningglass  ;  and  house  furniture  has  been  set  on 
tiro  l>7  Incautiously  sxposlng  it  to  the  rays  of  tin 
sun. 
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(offfMrtorlMf  ifaui  hi  Batn- 
•nl  •bare,  it  eihtbita  eertain  appaaraaeOT,  in  die 
hrm  of  lifht,  aoond,  atiraetifNi,  or  repolnoa, 
wUdi  tra  Meribsd  to  the  pamer  caHftd  dtttrio^ 
that  tfaera  arattro  diibrmt  ipecias  of  the  eleeCri- 
oai  Arid,  or,  at  laaat  two  diflomit  modifieatioai 
«f  tha  aame  gaaoral  prfaicipia,  tennad  panlhw 
aad  lug^ithte  eleetricit7~Hfaat  positive  and  negi^ 
tffa  alactrieitj  always  aoooooipany  each  other  } 
ler  if  a  oohatanoe  aetpiire  the  one,  the  bodywMi 
whkh  it  ie  rahbad  aoqniraa  the  other— that  it 
movea  with  aoMziag  rapiditj ;  haTint  been  trana- 
flrfttad  throogfc  wirea  of  amral  nuMa  ia  length, 
without  taking  op  anj  aensiirie  ^lace  of  time ; 
^■d,  therefore,  it  is  not  hnprobable,  that  were  an 
Jnaoiited  eoadnetiag  sobsiaaea  extended  from 
ana  oentinent  to  another,  it  might  be  made  to  9j 
40  the  remoteat  regicos  of  the  earth  ia  a  Ibw 
aeosndi  of  tinne— <hat  it  has  a  power  of  soddedjr 
eotffaotiag  the  muscles  of  amamls,  or  of  giring 
a  alsift  to  the  animal  frame— that  this  ihoek  may 
ha  eomnamicated,  at  the  same  instant,  to  a  hofr- 
drsd  perMms,  or  to  an  hidefinite  number  who 
ionn  a  cirde,  by  joining  their  hands  together— 
that  it  nay  be  accumulated  to  such  a  degree  as 
lo  kiO  the  largest  aniooals-— that  mid  sfMihs  of 
this  fluid,  attended  with  a  crackling  noise,  may 
be  drawn  fromdiflerent  parts  of  the  haman  body, 
when  the  peisoa  is  htmUatedf  or  stands  upon  a 
stool,  supported  by  glass  feet— that  elecHci^ 
sets  6re  to  gunpowder,  spirits  of  wine,  and  other 
inflammable  8ubstaneee---that  it  aielts  iron  wire, 
and  destroys  the  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle — 
that  it  augments  the  natural  evaporation  of  fluids, 
promotes  the  vegetation  of  plants,  and  increases 
the  insensible  perspiration  of  animals^  and  can 
be  drawn  from  the  douds  by  means  of  electrical 
fcitM,  and  other  elevated  conductors.  By  means 
of  the  electrical  power,  small  models  of  madiinery 
hare  been  set  in  action :  orreries  to  represent 
tlie  movements  of  the  planets,  have  been  put  in 
motion ;  and  small  bells  have  been  set  a  ringing 
for  a  length  of  time ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  mode  of  its 
operation  in  the  system  of  nature,  the  lightnings 
of  heaven  have  been  arrested  in  their  course,  and 
constrained  to  descend  to  the  earth,  without  pro- 
ducing any  injurious  eflects. 

From  these,  and  a  variety  of  other  facts  and 
experiments,  it  is  now  fully  ascertained,  that 
lightning  and  electricity  are  klentical ;  and  that 
it  is  the  prime  agent  in  producmg  the  awAil  phe- 
nomena of  a  thunder-storm ;  the  lightning  being 
the  rapiif  motion  of  vast  masses  of  01000*10  mat- 
ter, and  thunder  the  nottej  with  its  echoes,  pro- 
duced by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  lightning  through 
the  atmosphere.  There  can  be  little  dmibt  that, 
in  combination  with  steam,  the  gases,  and  other 
agents,  it  also  produces  many  of  the  terrific  phe- 
nomena of  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  whirlwinds, 
water-spouts,  and  hurricanes,  and  the  sublime 
coraicationa  of  the  aurora  6oreaU«.    In  the  ope* 


HrtJBwa  of  this  powerim  fliiM  wb  bam 
king  disnh^  «f  Che  aufuelgiHy  wmd 
agency  m  Qod,  In  dvaeiinf  its 
way  is  in  the  whirlwind  aad  die  i 
ckmds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet ;  the 
covered  with  anokeioth,  the  ssooMaB 
ibre  him,  the  hills  mek,  tha  earth  » I 
preaaaee,  and  the  rocka  are  thrown  down  bjUm^ 
Nah.i.  9— «w  Itisaasy  loeoBeeie«,tlMft,hf  a 
few  slight  modificatioM  prodoeod  bjthakaaisf 
Onnipotanee,  this  poweiibl  floid  misht  \ 
the  agent  of  psodndng  either  the  i 


ing  aosnea,  over  ovsry  region  oi  aor  pobeu  As 
it  now  operates,  it  is  rakidafod  to  iaap^  as 
ratbsr  widi  awe  and  tenor  than  with  admssaiisB 
and  joy:  and  tp  lead  oor  dmogfaca  to  a  oonsidsri 
ation  of  the  state  of  man  as  a  dsyravud  iaml^ 
gence,  aad  a  rebel  agaaiat  hia  Maker. 

VII.  Qahioniww  is  mtiamtsly  wmeOaa  wi^ 
electricity,  dmogh  it  is  general^  mwminni  saa 
branch  of  ohymkrtry.  It  is  only  i 
of  exciting  electrieal  aetiea.  Ia 
etfecta  are  produced  cfaisAy  by flmafcsHienf  aeliHi; 
but  the  effects  of  galvaainn  are  piadacod  h^  ibe 
cAymieal  action  of  bodiea  upea  eaefc  artwsk  ■ 
we  take  a  piece  ofzine,aBd  pbea  it  ■ndtrtha 
tongue,  and  lay  a  piece  of  silver,  aa  big  an  a  haV' 
orown,  above  it ;  ^  bringing  tfaie  oater  edfaa  ef 
these  pieces  in  contact,  we  ahatt  iamsotelely 
experience  a  pecuKar  aad  disagreeaMe  tase^  Ifta 
thatof  copper.  The  saaae  thing  ssny  ba  aorieed 
vrith  a  guinea  and  a  piece  of  chucoaL  If  a  per- 
son, in  llie  dark,  put  a  slip  oCtinfoU  upon  oae  ef 
hii  eyes,  and  a  piece  ef  silver  in  his  saoath,  by 
causing  these  pieeea  to  cosMmmicate,  a  feiat 
flash  will  appear  befere  his  eyes.  K  a  Hviag 
frog  or  fiah,  having  a  dip  of  tmfeil  pasted  Cfsa 
its  back,  be  placed  upon  a  piece  of  sac,  hf  fe^- 
ming  a  communication  between  the  xIdc  and  ti»> 
foil,  the  spasgps  of  the' 
These  and  similar  effects  are  prodoced  by  I 
modification  of  electricity  which  haa  been  t 
galvankm.  Three  difl^eat  coadaeleni,erwhal 
is  called  a  gahamc  dreUt  are  reqaisite  to  pso- 
duce  such  e^cui,  A  piece  of  copp^-,  a  pMce  ef 
flannel,  moistened  whh  water  or  acid,  and  a 
piece  of  ainc,  laid  upon  one  another,  form  a  cir- 
de ;  and  if  this  circle  be  repeated  a  number  of 
times,  a  galvanic  pile  or  battery  may  be  funned 
capable  of  giving  a  powerful  shock.  The  mast 
common  ai^  convenient  form,  however,  of  a  ba^ 
tery,  is  found  to  be  a  trough  of  baked  wood,  three 
or  four  inches  deep  and  as  many  wide.  In  tha 
sides  are  grooves,  opposite  to  each  other,  iaio 
eachof  wh|^  is  placed  a  double  metallic  plate,  cf 
zinc  and  copper  soldered  together,  and  the  etHk 
are  then  filled  either  with  salt  and  water,  or 
with  a  solution  of  nitrous  acid  and  water. 

By  means  of  the  galvanic  agency,  a  virielj  of 
surprising  efiiscts  have  been   produced.     ~ 
powder,  eattoo,   and  other 
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made  to  burn  with  a  mam,  briBiaat  tad  bMoUfiil 
whhe  fcm»  iratwr  has  bMD  daoompoaed  wto 
ita  •laoMMtuy  parta  mglab  have  been  mailed 
and  Mt  on  fire  fragmenf  of  diamond,  eharaoal, 
and  pinmbago,  bate  been  dMpeieed,  as  if  tbof 
bad  be«  etaporated— plaUaa,  ibe  bardest  and 
beafieetofthe  aaetale,  baa  been  melted  as  rendilj 
as  wax  in  tbeflaaMofa  oandle-Hhe  nfffkk9f 
magaesia,  UaM,  and  the  firmest  eea»* 
in  natare,  bave  been  nmde  to  enter  into 
Its  eflbeis  on  tbe  animal  s]retem  are  no 
less  snrpririnf .  Wben  applied  to  a  few!  or  a 
labbk,  isMaediiatelf  after  Kfo  is  eztiact,  itprodiH 
oes  tbe  most  lAraage  and  Tiolent  oenvnlsions  on 
tbe  nervans  and  mnscalar  sjrsiem,  as  if  tbe  Tital 
fimetions  were  afam  rerned ,  and  wben  applied 
to  tbe  bomaa  bod^  after  deadi,  tbe  stimulus  bas 
prodoeed  tbe  most  borrible  oonionioas  and  pi- 
maoes  in  tbe  musdea  of  tbe  |mnd  and  face,  and 
the  most  rapid  moveamnts  in  tbe  bands  and  feet. 
Tbe  gahmme  agency  enables  us  to  acooant  for 
tbe  feUowing  among  otber  lacts:— Why  porter 
has  a  different  aad  more  pleasant  tasm»  wbeo 
dnmk  oat  of  a  peWter  vessel,  than  out  of  glam  or 
oartbenware, — winr  a  sihrer  spoon  is  discoloured 
when  used  in  eatmg  eggs,— why  tbe  Umbe  of 
people,  under  amputation,  are  sometimes  oo»- 
Tubod  by  tbe  application  of  tbe  instrmnents^ — 
why  pure  mercury  is  oKydized  wben  amalgama- 
ted with  tin,— why  woifcs  of  metal,  which  are 
soldered  together,  soon  tamirii  in  the  pkeea 
where  the  metals  are  joined,— and  why  the  cop- 
per sheathing  of  ships,  wben  ftstened  with  iron 
nailB,  ii  soon  corroded  about  the  place  of  oon- 
uct.  In  all  theee  cases  a  gahFanic  circle  is 
termed,  which  produces  the  eflects.  We  bare 
reason  to  beKeve,  that,  j/n  combinatioa  with  the 
disctfreries  which  modem  chyroistry  is  daily  un- 
folding, the  ageociee  of  this  fluid  will  enable  oe  to 
carry  the  arts  forward  towards  perfection,  and  to 
trace  the  secret  causes  of  some  of  tbe  suUimest 
phenomena  of  nature. 

Thi.  Jlfag?M«um.— This  department  of  phi- 
losophy describee  the  phenomena  and  tbe  pro- 
pertiee  of  the  loadatonei  or  natural  magnet.  The 
natural  magnet  is  a  bard  dark-coloured  mineral 
body,  and  is  usually  found  in  iron  mines.  The 
following  are  some  of  its  characteristic  proper- 
tiee  :^1.  It  attracts  iron  and  steel,  and  all  sub- 
stances which  contain  iron  in  its  meullic  stat^ 
S.  If  a  nuignet  be  sospcnded  by  a  thread,  or 
nicely  poised  on  a  pirot,  or  placed  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  and  set  to  float  in  a  basin  of  water,  one 
end  will  constantly  point  nearly  towards  tbe 
north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  the  other  towards 
'  tbcsouth ;  and  hence  thoee  parts  of  the  magnet 
have  been  called  the  north  and  mmlh  poU§,  8. 
When  tbe  north  pole  of  one  magnet  is  preeented 
near  to  the  south  pole  of  aaalher,  they  wifi  o*> 
frocT  each  other ;  but1f  the  north  pole  of  one  be 
pressnied  to  the  noitb  polaef  another,  or  a  south 


pole  to  A  south,  they  win  n^Ml -each  other.  4. 
A  ampftet  placed  in  such  a  Bmnaer  as  to  be  en- 
tirely at  liberty,  incliaes  one  of  its  poles  to  the 
beriion,  and  of  course  eleratea  tbe  other  above 
it.  Tbispropsrty  ii  called  tbe  dip^^  of  the 
magnet.  S.  Magnets  do  not  point  directly  north 
aad  south ;  but  in  diArent  parts  of  tbe  world 
with  adiHerent  dectmatiom  eastward  or  westward 
of  tbe  north;  it  is  also  different  at  thesame  place 
atdiierenitimee.  In  London,  and  in  most  pla* 
oes  of  Great  Britain,  the  magnetic  needle,  at 
preeent,  points  abeiit  t4  degrees  to  tbe  weet  of 
novtbk  For  more  than  160  yeara  it  bas  been 
gradually  declining  from  the  north  to  the  west ; 
but  sesam  of  hue  to  base  begub  its  deoliaation  to 
the  eastward.  €.  Aay  mapiet  may  be  made  to 
osaununicato  the  properties  now  mentioned  to 
any  piece^of  iron. or  steeL  For  example,  by 
gant^  rubbmg  »  penbnifii  with  a  magnet,  it  will 
be  immediately  investsd  with  the  property  of  at- 
tiaetiag  needles,  or  ssmll  pieoee  of  iron  or  steel. 
7.  Heat  weakena  tbe  power  of  a  mapiet,  aad  tbe 
gradual  addition  of  weight  increases  the  sMg- 
netic  power.  8.  Tbe  properties  of  the  magnet 
are  net  affected  either  by  the  presence  or  the  ab- 
Bsnce  of  air;  nad  tbe  magnetic  attractkm  is  act 
bi  tfas  loMt  diaunisbed  by  tbe  interposition  of 
any  bediea  except  iron.  A  magnet  will  equally 
afl^  the  needle  of  a  pocket  compass  whsn  a 
thick  board  is  placed  between  them  as  when  it  b 
removed.  It  hm  been  lately  discovered,  that  the 
vwlel  rtijf  •ftlmtUar  tptebrum,  whenoondensrd 
with  a  csnvex  glam,  and  made  to  pam  along  a 
piece  of  steel,  have  the  power  of  oommunicating 
to  it  the  magnetic  virtue.    . 

The  cause  which  produces  theee  singular 
properties  of  tbe  magnet  bas  hitherto  remained 
a  mystery  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  the  pokariiy  of 
the  magnet  has  been  applied  to  a  roost  important 
practical  purpose.  By  means  of  it,  smn  has 
now  acquired  tbedomiaionof  the  ocean,  and  has 
learned  to  trace  his  course  through  the  pathless 
deep  to  every  region  of  the  gfobe.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  tlMit  magnetism  has  an  intimato 
oooaexion  with  elec^icity,  gahranism,  light, 
beat,  and  chymical  action ;  and  the  disooveriee 
whidi  have  been  lately  made,  and  the  experimenta 
which  are  now  making  by  Moricbini,  Oersted, 
Abraham,  Hansteen,  Barlow,  Beaufoy,  and 
Scoresby,  promise  to  throw  some  light  on  this 
mysterious  agent,  and  on  the  phenomena  of  na^ 
tare  with  which  it  is  connected. 

Such  is  a  fomt  outline  of  soow  of  the  into- 
resting  subjects  which  natural  philosophy  em- 
braces. Its  rektion  to  religion  will  appear  fixm 
the  following  oonsidemtions : 

1.  Its  roMarchea  bave  led  to  tbe  invention  of 
BMchines,  engines,  and  instruments  of  varioua 
kmds,  which  augment  the  energies,  incresse  tbe 
comforts,  and  promote  the  general  improvement 
of  maidund;  and  these  objecte  are  inseparably 
ooanaeted  with  the  propagjttioa  of  Chrirttanitj 
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throng  the  world.  V  we  admit,  that,  in  fiitart 
agea,  the  relif  ioBof  the  Bible  win  abed  ita  beiiigM 
infloeooe  over  all  natiooa — that  the  eiternal 
eooditioo  of  the  human  race  will  then  be  proaper^ 
ooi  and  greatly  meliorated  beyond  wliat  it  hae 
erer  been--«Hl,  that  no  mtrnsirfMM  wfwpofitMn  of 
DeiQr  ia  to  be  expected  to  bring  about  auch  deai- 
rable  e?enta— it  will  foUow,  that  auoh  olijecta  can 
be  accompHihed  onlj  in  the  ordinary  oourae  of 
Proridence,  by  rational  inreatigationi  into  the 
principlea  and  powen  of  nature,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  inrentiona  of  acienoe  to  the  grant 
ob^ecta  of  religion  and  of  human  improvement, 
aa  I  ahall  endeavour  briedy  to  illnatrate  ia  the 
Mkming  chapter.  Aa  the  deatructive  effecta  of 
manyphyaical  agenia,  in  the  preaent  condition  of 
onr  globe,  are,  donbtleaa,  a  oonaequenoe  of  the 
ain  and  depravity  of  man;  webavereaaon  to  be- 
lieve that,  when  the  economy  of  nature  ahall  be 
more  extenaively  and  minutely  inveatigated,  and 
the  minda  oTmen  directed  to  apply  their  diaoove* 
riao  to  philanthropic  and  religwue  objecta,  they 
will  be  enabled  to  counteract,  in  a  great  meaiure, 
thoae  devaatationa  and  fittal  efiecfii  which  are 
ROW  produced  by  aeveral  of  the  poweia  of  nature. 
The  general  bappineoa  of  all  raaka,  which  will 
be  connected  with  the  univeraal  extenaion  of 
Cbrietianity,  neceaiarily  auppoeea  that  thia  ob- 
ject will  be  aocompliahed ;  for,  were  a  dread  of 
deatroetion  from  the  elementa  of  nature  frequent 
ly  to  agiute  Ae  mind,  aa  at  preaent,  no  perma^ 
nent  tranquillity  would  be  enjoyed ;  nor  would 
that  ancient  prediction,  in  reference  to  thia  era, 
receive  ita  fiillaGOomplkhroent,tbai  **  there  ahaA 
be  ntt/iMg  to  Amt  er  dutny  in  all  Gkxl'a  holy 
momtain,  when  the  earth  ahaO  be  full  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord.'*  And  aince  miraculoua 
interpoaitiona  are  not  to  be  expected,  to  what 
quarter  can  we  look  (or  thoae  subordinate  agen- 
ciea  by  which  thia  object  is  to  be  effected,  but  to 
the  diaeoveriea  and  inventions  of  philooophical 


Science  baa  already  enabled  ua  to  remedy 
many  of  thoae  evils  which  are  the  accidental  ef- 
fects of  the  operation  of  physical  agents.  For 
example— the  discoveries  of  the  philosopher,  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  electric  fluid,  have 
enabled  us  to  construct  conduoton  for  preserving 
buildingB  from  the  stroke  of  Ughtnmg :  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  hope,  that  in  the  progreea  of 
electric,  galvanic,  and  chymical  acieoee,  more 
complete  thunder-guards,  applicable  to  all  the 
situations  in  which  a  person  may  be  expoeed, 
will  be  invented.  Nay,  our  increasing  know- 
ledge of  the  electric  fluid,  and  of  the  chymical 
agents  which  concur  in  its  operation,  may  ena- 
ble ua  to  diasipate  thunder-storms  altogether,  by 
disturbing  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  by  means 
of  a  series  of  elevated  artificial  conductors.  Thia 
ia  not  only  poasiUe,  but  haa  ah^ady  been  in 
some  degree  efibcted.  The  celebmted  Euler  in- 
ferma  oa,  in  hia  "  Lettera  to  aGeman  PrinoeaB," 


named  BiviaAf  who  aasnred  him  <*  that  be  had 
averted,  during  a  whole  suaamery  every  tanadsr^ 
storm  which  threatened  bia  own  faabilndsBaad 
the  neighbourhood,  by  aaeana  of  a  machins  «o«- 
atrocted  on  Oie  principlea  of  ekctrict^^-that  te 
machinery  aenaibly  attracted  thedouda,andea»- 
atrained  tiiem  to  deaosnd  quietly  in  a  diatiUatiaiH 
wMiout  any  but  a  very  diataat  timnder-dapi* 
Euler  aaaurea  ua  that  "  the  feet  is  ondoubaad,- 
and  coonrmed  by  irreaiatiHe  proof.  x  ea,  w&i 
only  may  ttM  deotmetive  effeda  of  Ughtamg  be 
averted  by  the  inventiona  of  philosophy,  bat  im 
agency  may  be  rendered  subeertkat  to  f 
toactasaa 


Thia  siect,  too,  haa  beenpattiatty  ace 
About  the  year  1811,  in  the  viB^  of  PMipa 
thai,  m  Eaatem  Pruaaia,  an  aUea^it  waa  aaada 
to  split  an  imnwmae  alone  into  a  asnitilnde  «f 
piecea,  by  n>eanaof  lightning  Abaref  irea,ai 
the  ferm  of  a  conductor,  waa  piefiuualy  fiaad  ta 
the  stone,  and  the  oxperiinenl  waa  atieadedwiik 
the  moat  complete  auooeaa ;  for,  during  jiba  verj 
firat  thundei^etorm,  the  lightning  bunt  tba  alonn 
without  displacing  it.^ 

It  ia,  therefore,  probable,  that  in  the  fittora  Ma 
of  the  workl,  thia  terr^  meteor,  and  other  4»> 
atraetive  agenta,  which  now  produce  so  aaadi 
alarm,  and  ao  many  diaastrona  effecta,  aaay,  by 
the  aid  of  philoaopby,  be  brought  under  the  oe»- 
trol  of  man,  and  be  made  to  miniatar  la  hat 
ettjoymiNrt. 

The  electric  fluid  haa  alao  been,  in  many  i»> 
atancea,  succeesfuUy  applied  in  curing  [ 
rbeumatiaan,  spasma,  obatroctions,  and  i 
mation ;  and  it  is  known  to  have  a  peculiar  d^ 
feet  on  the  nervous  qrstem.  Lightning  has  been 
known  to  reetore  the  blind  to  a  temporary  tvgay 
ment  of  sight.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Sueeolh,  in 
Dumbartonshire,  who  had  been  blind  for  aevnial 
years,  waa  led  by  hia  aervant  one  evenmg  through 
theatreets  of  Glasgow,  during  a  tcrriUe  ihiirnks 
storm.-  The  lightning  sometimes  fluttered  along 
the  streets  for  a  quarter  of  a  minute  without  oeaa- 
ing.  While  this  fluttering  lasted,  Mr.  C.  saw 
the  street  distinctly,  and  the  changes  which  had 
been  made  in  that  part  by  taking  down  one  of 
the  city  gates.  When  the  atorm  was  over,  his 
entire  blmdoees  returned.  A  still  more  r 
able  instance  is  stated,  along  wiih  thia,  \ 
the  article  Tfmnder,  in  Dr.  Gleig's  Siipp,  te 
Eney*  Brit,  which  was  written  by  the  late  Piufiaa 
orRobiaon.  It  is  alao  poeaible  that  barren  deserta 
might  be  enriched  with  iertUity,  and  inanenaa 
portions  of  the  desolate  wastes  of  our  globe  pre- 
pared for  the  support  and  accommodation  of  hu- 
man beings,  by  arresting  the  douds,  and  draw* 
lag  down  their  electrical  virtue  and  their  watery 
treasures  by  meana  of  an  extended  series  of  ala» 
vated  metallic  conductors.    What  t 
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Mfttsd  ii  only  one  kHMMt,  oat  of  nan, , 
night  1m  addvoid,  of  the  osonoiiro  Md  bMMfidal 
•ibclo  whkb  BMy  bo  pto^Mod,  m  fiiuuo  ogw, 
bgr  tho  o^pUoalkM  of  Um  dkeooorioo  of  Mtnml 


2.  A  kaowMfo  of  oolund  phUooophj  oboUm 
HO  to  doioot  jtfiiCiii<i«l  miraolog,  and  lodioeriiiii- 
Dato  botwoen  thooo  pbonomMia  whioh  a»o  pnn 
duoed  by  tho  powers  of  nature,  and  iho  oappooid 
offodo  of  diabolical  mfloonee.  Ilkaobeenelufl% 
oiwiog  to  ignoianoo  of  the  principlee  of  natural 
•CMQCO,  that  mankind,  in  all  agos,  have  been  ao 
eooily  iwpoood  upon  1^  pretandem  to  oaponatu- 
ral  powera.  It  is  owing  to  the  aama  cauae,  that 
•uporatitioiit  notioiM  and  ^aia  alarms  ba^e  apnad 
their  influence  ao  oxtensivelj  aawmg  the  lower 
ranks  of  the  population  of  every  country.  Tho 
pretended  miradea  by  which  Pagan  and  Popiah 
priesta  endeavour  to  support  tlw  authority  of 
their  reepective  religious  systems,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  degrading  superstition,  vanish  into  smoke, 
■when  examined  by  the  light  of  modem  seienoe ; 
and  there  can  bo  no  question  that  an  enlightened 
missionary  wouU,  in  many  instances,  find  the 
principles  and  the  instruments  of  natural  phik>> 
aophy  important  auxiliaries  in  undermining  the 
dbric  of  heathen  idolatry  and  pricstoraft.  They 
tend  to  diasipato  a  thousand  idle  terrors  which 
liaunt  and  agitato  the  human  mind ;  to  detect  a 
thousand  kinds  of  imposture  by  which  it  has 
boon  heU  in  cruel  bondage ;  and  to  prevent  tho 
perpetration  of  those  deeds  of  cruelty  which  have 
uni&rmly  marked  the  reign  of  saperstitioiu* 
Had  our  (bre&ihers  cionnerfed  a  knowledge  of 
this  sniiiiect  with  their  atudy  of  the  Seripturea, 
they  wouU  not  have  brought  upon  theaasehree 
chat  indelible  disgraoe  which  wyw  attacbea  to 
their  memories,  on  aooouat  of  their  having  coo* 
demned  and  burned  at  the  stoke  hondreda  of  u»» 
happy  women,  aoeueed  of  crimes  of  which  ^my 
could  not  possibly  have  been  guilty.  In  Neww 
Kagknd,  towards  the  ckMe  of  the  17th  osnUary, 
the  witchcraft  pbrensy  rose  so  high,  that  the  ex- 
ecution of  witches  became  a  calamity  more 

•Mr.  Deoglas,  hi  Ms  "Bints  on  Missions,'*  foi^ 
SMriy  referred  to.  when  speaklnc  of  the  fuUiUes 
which  Christians  now  possess  for  extensive  mls- 
atonary  exertions,  sngRests,  that  natural  phnosophy 
mlgltt  be  an  Important  aoxlllanr  to  Christian  mis- 
aionaries.  "  AU  the  ancient  *  war  weapons  of  vic- 
tory,' excepting  miracles,  are  at  their  disposal ;  iind 
new  instruments  of  stUl  greater  potency,  wtiich  the 
science  of  the  latter  days  has  been  accumulating  tor 
a  universal  revolution  ot  the  mind,  are  ready  to  be 
tntraght  into  acUon,  upon  a  scale  of  overpowering 
magnitude.  Even  the  alafle  resource  which  is  lost 
may  yet  be  recompensed  by  eouivftlents,  and  a  sulv 
stitute,  in  many  resi>ects,  maybe  found  for  miracles. 
The  llTSt  eflbct  of  a  mirscle  Is.  to  rouse  the  attention, 
•     B;thei  - 


B  opposing  [  

alRuxl  a  proof  of  the  rell^n  of  which  it  Is  a  sealtag 
aRcompaniment.  The  jjtttt  dbjea  nAght  be  ^tOiui 
tjf  IM  momral  mmgie  <{f  ^Tjmrimmlat  pMUmiphift 
and  as  to  the  second,  the  dlfleieooe  to  the  proof  ftom 
miracles  lies  rather  to  Its  betog  more  clrcuHous, 
than  In  Its  betog  less  oonotoslve  at  the  present  day 
thantothatimoeofther — *— - 


Not 

oafy  old  wonen,  but  ohildno  of  ten  years,  were 
pot  to  death ;  young  girls  were  stripped  naked, 
and  the  BMwks  of  witcboraft  searched  for  upon 
their  bodice  with  the  moat  indecent  curieeity; 
and  these  spoto  of  the  scurvy  which  age  impisea 
eft  open  the  bodice  of  old  men,  were  taken  for 
evident  eigne  of  infernal  power.  So  that  igno- 
rance of  toe  laws  and  phenomena  of  nature  baa 
led  even  Christians  to  oonmit  acto  of  iii|ustiee 
and  horrid  cruehy.  For,  let  it  be  remembered,  . 
that  it  was  Chriitiam  magiatrates  and  miniatera, 
under  a  pretended  seal  for  the  honoiir  of  God, 
who  sanoticned  such  cniel  and  unrigbteoua  de- 
crees. This  conaideration,  viewed  in  oonnexioQ 
with  many  othera,  tenda  to  show,  Uiat  the  Cbrie- 
tiaa  revelation,  consadared  abetractly  by  itself, 
without  a  reieraice  to  the  visible  system  of  the 
universe,  is  not  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  for 
whioh  it  was  intended;  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  study  of  the  works  of  nature  ia  not  sufficient 
of  itself  to  lead  the  mind  to  the  true  knowledge 
of  God,  without  the  aid  of  the  discoveries  do- 
rived  from  the  sacred  Oracles.  For,  although  the 
Bible  has  been  m  the  hands  of  Protestant  Chris- 
tiana ever  sinee  the  reformation,  yet  it  is  only 
since  the  h^  of  modem  science  began  to  diffiiae 
ito  influence,  that  the  snperstitiona  of  the  dark 
agee,  and  the  vulgar  aotiona  respecting  witch- 
craft, neoromaney,  and  other  species  of  infomal 
afsoey,  began  to  vaniah,  even  from  the  minds  of 
Ohriadan  teacbera ;  aa  is  evident  from  the  writ- 
iafi  of  many  emineat  divines  whofourished  dur* 
iag  the  16th  and  17th  oentnriee.  As  the  two 
revebtiona  which  €tod  haa  given  us  throw  a  nw- 
taal  kwtre  on  each  other ;  the  one  must  alwaya 
be  considered  as  incomplete  wii^^ont  the  other. 
Both  are  neeeasary  m  order  *<  to  make  the  man 
of  Gkid  peifoct,"  and  to  enable  bhn  to  proeecnto, 
with  intotUgenoe  and  success,  the  great  objecto 
of  religion  ;  and  the  Christian  mhiister  who  al^ 
fecto  to  despise  the  aids  of  acience  in  the  canae 
of  religion,  has  yet  much  to  learn  with  respect  to 
sonwefthe  grand  bearingaoftheChristian  system. 
S.  The  investigations  of  nataral  philosophy  im- 
fald  Is  nsOs  ineesaswl  agwnetf  ^  Qod,  and  the 
plana  by  which  hie  wise  and  benevolent  deeigne 
in  the  system  of  nature  are  accomplished.  From 
the  immeasurabb  globes  of  heaven,  down  to  the 
minuteet  atoma,  we  perceivtf  a  regular  chain  of 
oauaeaand  eflbota,  conspiring,  ina  thouaanddiP 
ferant  modes,  to  acoomplish  the  purposes  of  in- 
finito  wisdom  and  goodness.  The  operation  of 
oantral  ibross  and  dT  the  law  of  gravitotion  on 
the  earth  and  in  the  heavens— the  hydrostotical 
Inwa  which  regulato  the  pressure  and  the  motion 
oC  flukb— the  chymical  propertiea  of  the  atnwe- 
phsre,  ito  undnhllery,  refractive,  and  refleetive 
powera— the  motion  of  the  rmya  of  Hght,  and  tho 
iainito  variety  of  efieeto  they  produM— the  pio« 
oeea  of  evaporation— the  ageaeies  of  electricity 
Md  galvanism— ths  properties  of  the  magMl, 
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iMltkeclijrmiaaMtkNi  oTaeUi  wad  dk»liei» 
andofthd  mnnitMtpvtidMoranttarapoaeaiefa 
odiec  ought  to  be  Tiewtd  «■  ao  mmj  modiflc*- 
tiou  of  the  H«BC]r  of  Deity,  and  m  naniftata- 
tiona  of  hia  wiadoai,  in  oarrying  fiirward  tbooe 
plana  which  regard  the  intereata  of  hia  aniTeraal 
iEingdoai;jaataa  we  conaader  the  riae  and  &U  of 
empirea,  tfie  rerolotiona  of  natiooa,  and  the  eti^ 
odation  of  the  Seripturea  in  heathen  landa,  aa 
ao  manjactaof  hia  moral  adminiitration  aa  the 
Governor  of  mankind.  For  let  it  be  carefiillj  re- 
membered, that  all  theee  phyaieal  agenciea  have 
ultimately  e  moral  and  intellectual  bearing ;  and 
are  eaaentially  connected  with  every  other  part 
of  G}od*8  providential  procedure.  Though  we 
may  be  apt  to  conaider  them  as  ao  many  detach- 
ed and  insulated  pieces  of  machineiy,  with  which 
we  have  little  concern,  or  may  even  diadain  to 
notice  their  uiode  of  operation;  yet,  ip  the  all- 
comprehenaive  mind  of  Him  who  takes  in,  at 
one  glanoei  the  whole  chain  of  causes  and  effects, 
they  are  aa  easentially  connected  with  his  ultimate 
purppaee,  and  the  eternal  destiny  of  man,  as  are 
the  revelations  of  his  word.  Were  a  single 
principle  or  motion  which  now  animates  the 
system  of  nature  to  cease  were  the  agencies  of 
electricity,  for  example,  or  the  principle  of  evac 
poration,  to  be  deatroyed — the  physiodoonstitn- 
tion  of  our  globe  would  instantly  be  deranged ; 
nature  would  be  thrown  into  confusion;  and  the 
sentient  and  intellectual  beings  that  now  in- 
habit the  earth  would  either  be  destroyed,  or 
plunged  into  an  abyss  of  misery.  If,  therefore, 
we  sdmit  that  the  moral  agency  of  God  is  worthy 
of  our  contemplation,  we  ought  to  consider  his 
physical  operations  also  as  no  less  worthy  of  our 
study  and  inreatigation ;  since  they  form  the 
groundwork  of  aU  his  other  manifeatationa. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  which  so  striking- 
ly characterizea  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  even 
the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  workl,  as  that 
apathy  and  indifference  with  which  they  view 
the  wondera  of  creation  which  surroimd  them. 
They  can  kiok  on  all  that  is  grand,  and  beautifiil, 
and  bene6cent  in  nature,  without  fooling  the  least 
sentiment  of  admiration,  or  of  gratitude  to  that 
Being  who  is  inceasantly  operating  within  them 
and  around  them ;  and  they  are  dispoaed  to  coo- 
aider  the  ezpertmenta  of  phikwophers,  by  which 
the  wonderful  agency  of  God  is  unveiled,  as  only 
■0  many  toys  and-amusements  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  chiklreo.  They  would  prefer  the  paltry 
entertainments  of  a  card-table,  cSf  a  ball-room,  or 
of  a  goBsippiog  party,  to  the  inspection  of  the 
nicest  pieces  of  divine  mechanism,  and  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  most  august  scene  in  nature. 
However  lightly  some  religionists  may  be  di^ 
posed  to  treat  this  subject,  that  apirit  of  indiA 
fwenoe  with  which  the  visible  woriu  of  God  are 
trsated  muat  be  considered  as  flowing  from  the 
same  d^ravmiprindpU  which  leads  nraltitudes 
IQ  r^iect  the  revelations  of  the  Bible,  and  to  trifle 


with  their  everlaiCaffaHerwta.    '^Mma/'mjt 
RoUin,*<Uveainthemidrt  ofa  woiU  cT  wfcsd 
he  is  the  soverei^,  as  a  strangnr,  wkn  looka 
with  indiflerenee  upon  aU  that  raaais  m  it,  mA 
as  ifit  wasnot  hiaooBoem.    The  uiuswe,  in 
all  its  parts,  declares  and  pourtaoot  ila  Aochor; 
but,  for  the  moat  part,  to  the  deaf  and  bind,  wha 
have  neither  ears  to  hear,  noreyea  to  see.    Ota 
of  the  greateat  aervioes  that  phfloaopfay  can  4b 
ua,  ia  to  awaken  oa  from  thia 
rooae  na  from  tlua  lethargy,  which  isac 
to  humanity^And  in  a  manner  redu 
(he  beasts,  whose  stupidity  is  the  ooDoeqaeaBe  flf 
dieir  nature,  and  not  the  efiect  of  ne^eot  or  » 
diflbrenoe.    It  awaknu  our  cnrioeity,  it  eaodim 
our  attention,  and  leada  ua  aa  it  were  fay  the  hand, 
thnMigh  all  the  parts  of  nature,  to  indaoe  aa  U 
study  and  search  out  the  wonderful  workaof  iL* 
^BttUa  LeUrm^  voL  4. 

Since,  therefore,  the  adenoe  of  natvnl  pfaia* 
aophy  is  conversant  about  the  works  of  the  Al- 
mighty,  and  its  inrestigationa  have  a  direei 
tendency  to  illoatrate  the  pecfoctimia    of  km 
nature,  to  unveil  the  plan  of  hia  opermtkna,  la 
unfoki  the  lawa  by  which  he  governs  the  kiag> 
dom  of  universal  nature,  and  to  display  the  order, 
symmetry,  and  proportion,  which  reign  thro^nh- 
out  the  wbol»— it  would  be  neecBeaa  to  eater  isis 
any  farther  proceas  of  reasoning,  to  abow  that 
the  study  of  it  is  connected  with  the  great  objecM 
of  religion.    Whatever  stodiea  tend  to  raise  cv 
mindste  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  an  wotUs    t> 
expand  our  views  of  his  infinite  knowledge  aad 
wisdom— to  excite  our  gratitude  and  our  admh^ 
tion  of  the  beneficent  designs  which  appev  m 
all  his  arrangementa— to  guard  us  agauMt  err^ 
neous  conceptions  of  bis  provideBtial  piuttdme 
and  to  fiimish  us  with  importaitf  auxiliaries  for 
extending  the  influence  of  his  religion  throng  iIm 
worid ;  must  always  be  intereating  to  every  Chri^ 
tian  who  wishes  to  enlarge  hia  inteSectual  views, 
and  to  ma^e  progreas  in  the  knowledge  of  God. 

CHYIdSTAT. 

Thia  actenoe,  which  b  intimately  related  to 
the  preceding,  baa  for  ita  object  to  aacertaia  the 
ingredienta,  or  firat  principlea,  of  which  aD  mattm 
ii  composed— to  examine  the  oompoonda  formed 
by  the  combination  of  theae  ingredients  to  ■»> 
vestigate  those  changes  in  natural  bodies,  which 
are  not  accompanied  with  tmnhU  motion,  aad 
the  nature  of  the  power  which  produces  theae 
combinati<ms  and  dianges. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  laat  half  century,  iha 
empire  of  chymistry  has  been  wondeiibfiy  «»• 
tended.  From  an  obscure  and  bumbb  plaea 
among  the  objecta  of  study,  it  haa  naea  toahigh 
and  dignified  station  among  thoae  adencea  which 
improve  and  adorn  the  human  mind.  No  kwger 
confined  to  the  paltry  and  mercenary  object  of 
aearching  for  the  phikwopher'a  atone,  or  of  fhr* 
Dishing  a  little  iwnismenK  it  now  axtenda  Wk 
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■WAy  oreriA  the  arts  whkhBrinMtertotfM  oom- 
fbrt  and  iiiiproTein«it  of  social  life,  and  o^er 
every  apeciei  of  animate  and  inanimate  matter, 
within  the  range  of  human  investigation.  "The 
$onaa  and  appearancea,"  (laja  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,)  "  ot  the  beings  aud  substances  of  the 
•xternal  world,  are  aliWMt  infinitely  various,  and 
they  are  in  a  state  of  continued  alteration.  Even 
the  earth  itself,  throughout  its  whole  sur&ce, 
undergoM  modifications.  Acted  on  by  moisture 
and  air,  it  affords  the  ibod  of  plants ;  an  immense 
number  of  vegetable  productions  arise  from  ap- 
parently the  same  materials;  these  become  the 
substance  of  animab;  one  species  of  animal 
matter  is  converted  into  another ;  the  most  perfect 
and  beautifiil  of  the  forms  of  organized  life  ulti- 
mately decay,  and  are  resolved  into  inorganic 
•ggregratei;  and  the  same  elementary  sub- 
stances, differently  arranged,  are  contained  in 
the  inert  soil,  or  bloom  and  emit  fragcance  in 
the  flower,  or  become  in  animals  the  active 
organs  of  mind  and  intelligence.  In  artificial 
operations,  changes  of  the  same  order  occur; 
substances  having  the  characters  of  earth,  are 
converted  into  metals ;  clays  and  sands  are  united, 
so  as  to  become  porcelain ;  earths  and  alkalies 
are  combined  into  glass;  acrid  and  corrosive 
noatteis  are  formed  from  tasteless  substances ; 
odours  are  fixed  upon  stuffii,  or  chanced,  or  made 
to  disappear;  and  the  productions  of  the  vegeta- 
ble, mineral,  and  animal  kingdoms  are  convert* 
sd  into  new  ibrms,  and  made  Subservient  to  the 
purposes  of  civilized  life.  To  trace,  in  detail, 
these  diversified  and  complicated  phenomena; 
to  arrange  them,  and  deduce  general  laws  from 
their  analogies,  is  the  business  of  chymistry."— 
JElemenlM  of  Cfyinical  Philonphy, 

Chymists  have  arranged  the  general  formt  <^ 
mailer  into  the  four  following  classes.  Tbe/rst ' 
dass  consists  of  SoUdt,  which  form  the  principal 
parts  (X  the  globe,  and  which  differ  from  each  other 
in  hardness,  colour,  opacity,  transparency,  densi- 
ty, and  other  properties.  The  second  class  consists 
ofFluUUt  such  as  water,  oils,  spirits,  &c,  whose 
parts  possess  freedom  of  motion,  and  require 
great  mechanical  force  to  make  them  occupy  a 
smaller  space.  The  third  class  comprehends 
EUudc  Flmde,  or  Qaeeej  which  exist  freely  in 
the  atmosf^ere ;  but  may  be  confined  by  solids 
and  fluids,  and  their  properties  examined.  Their 
parts  are  highly  moveable,  compressible,  and 
expansive;  they  are  all  transparent;  they  pre- 
sent two  or  three  varieties  of  colour ;  and  they 
differ  greatly  in  density.  The  fniTth  class 
comprehends  Ethereal  Subetancee^  which  are 
known  to  us  only  in  their  states  of  motion,  when 
acting  upon  our  organs  of  sense,  and  which  are 
not  susceptH>le  of  being  confined.  Such  are  the 
rays  qfUghty  and  radimt  heat,  which  are  inces- 
santly in  motion,  throughout  the  spaces  that  in- 
tervene between  our  globe  and  the  sun  and  the 
•tars.  Chymists  divide  the  substances  in  nature 


also  into  mmph  and  eomjmuuL  SimpU  Svl^ 
etanoee  are  those  which  have  never  yet  been  de- 
composed, nor  formed  by  art.  Coi^tound  Smb» 
tiamm  are  those  which  are  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  or  more  simple  substances.  The  follow* 
ing  are  all  the  eimple  substances,  with  which  ws 
are  at  present  acquainted:  CaloriCf  JUghl,  Oagf^ 
gen,  Nitrogen,  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Sulphur, 
Phoephonu,  the  Metak,  and  some  of  the  Earthe, 
All  that  I  propose,  under  this  article,  is,  simply 
to  state  some  of  the  properties  of  two  or  three  cif 
these  simple  substances. 

Calorie,  or  elementary  fire,  is  the  name  now 
given  by  chymists  to  that  element  or  property 
wbichj  combined  with  various  bodies,  pruducea 
the  sensation  oFheat,  while  it  is  passing  from  one 
body  to  another.  This  substance  appears  to 
pervade  the  whole  system  of  nature*  There  are 
six  different  sources,  from  whepce  caloric  may 
be  procured.  It  may  be  produced  by  cem6«*- 
tion,  in  which  process  the  oxygen  gas  of  the 
atmosphere  is  decomposed,  and  caloric,  one  of 
its  component  parts,  set  at  lib«ty— by  fiicHon^ 
or  the  rubbing  of  two  substances  against  each 
other — by  percusston,  as  the  striking  of  steel 
against  a  piece  of  flints— by  the  mixture  of  two 
or  mfiro  eubetancee ;  as  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
poured  upon  water  or  magnesia---by  deetridhf 
and  galnaniem.  The  discharge  of  an  electric 
or  galvanic  battery  will  produce  a  more  intense 
degree  of  heat  than  any  other  moans  whatever* 
But  the  principal,  and  probably  the  original 
source  of  caloric,  is  the  Sun,  which  furnishes 
the  earth  with  a  regular  supply  for  the  support 
and  nourishment  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
tribes.  From  this  source  it  moves  at  the  rate  of 
195,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time ;  for  it  has 
been  already  stated,  that  the  son  sends  forth  rays 
of  beat,  which  are  distinct  from  those  which  pro- 
duce  illumination,  and  which  accompany  them 
in  their  course  through  the  ethereal  regions. 

Caloric  is  the  cause  o( fluidity,  in  all  sub- 
stances which  are  capable  of  becoming  fluid.  A 
certain  portion,  or  doee  of  It,  reduces  a  solid  body 
to  the  state  of  an  incompressible  fluid  ;  a  larger 
portion  brioss  it  to  the  state  of  an  aeriform  or 
gaseous  fluid.  Thus,  a  certain  portion  of  caloric 
reduces  ice  to  a  state  of  water  ;  a  larger  portion 
converts  it  into  steam  or  vapour.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  hardest  rocks,  the 
densest  metals,  and  every  solid  substance  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  might  be  converted  into 
a  fluid,  and  even  into  a  gas,  were  they  submit- 
ted to  the  acti(m  </  a  very  high  temperature. 
This  substance  is  called  sentible  caloric,  when 
it  produces  the  sensation  of  heat ;  and  latent 
ealoric,  when  it  forms  an  insensible  part  of 
the  substance  of  bodies.  All  bodies  are,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  eonduetor$  of  caloric 
Metals  and  liquids  are  good  conductors  of  heat, 
but  silkf  cotton,  wool,  wood,  &c.  are  bad  conJuo- 
tors  of  it.    For  example,  if  we  put  a  short  p^ 
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k«r  Into  tlM  fr«  at  OM  and,  it  wSl  moo  Wcom« 
hot  at  the  other ;  hot  this  wiQ  not  happen  with  a 
piece  of  wood  of  the  aame  length,  and  under  the 
aame  curcoBetancea.  A  person  with  a  aillteo 
porae,  eontainiag  metal  eoin,  may  stand  ao  near 
the  fire,  as  to  make  the  metal  ahnoet  too  hot  to 
touch,  though  the  temperature  of  the  parse  wiH 
ipparentlj  be  acareely  altered.  If  ahand  be  pat 
iqMtt  a  hot  body,  part  of  the  ealoric  leaTos  the 
hoi  body  and  enters  the  hand,  prodoctng  the  sen* 
sation  of  heat  On  the  contrary,  if  a  hand  be 
put  on  a  cold  body,  as  a  piece  of  iron,  or  another 
cold  hand,  part  of  die  caloric  contained  in  the 
hand  leaTos  it  to  unite  with  the  colder  body, 
producing  the  sensation  of  cold.  In  short,  ca- 
loric is  diffused  throughout  aB  bodies,  and  enters 
Into  erery  operation  in  nature ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  influence  of  this  subtile  fluid,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  that  the  whole  matter  of  the 
imirerse  would  be  condensed  into  a  solid  mass. 
Ogygm  is  a  very  pure,  subtile,  and  elastic 
fubsunce,  generally  diffused  throughout  nature ; 
but  is  never  found  unless  in  combination  with 
other  substances.  It  u  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant agents  in  nature  ;  there  being  scarcely  a 
single  process,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  in 
which  oxygen  has  not  some  important  share. 
When  combined  with  caloric,  it  is  called  oxygen 
fM,  which  forms  one  of  the  constttuent  parts  cf 
die  atmosphere.  In  this  state,  it  foraw  the 
principle  of  comfruiCton ;  producing  the  moat 
rapid  deflagration  of  all  combustible  substances. 
If  a  lighted  taper  be  let  down  into  ajar  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  it  burns  with  such  splendour,  that  ^e 
eye  can  scarcely  bear  the  glare  of  light ;  and  at 
the  same  time  produces  a  much  greater  heft 
dian  when  burning  in  common  air.  If  a  steel 
wire,  or  a  thin  file,  having  a  sharp  point,  armod 
with  a  bil  of  wood  in  inflammation,  be  introduced 
hito  a  jar  filled  with  this  gas,  the  steel  will  take 
fire,  and  its  combustion  will  continue,  producing 
a  most  briUiant  phenomenon.  It  has  been 
proved,  by  numerous  experiments,  that  this  gas 
is  so  esMntio/  to  combustion,  that  no  substance 
will  bum  in  common  air,  whidi  has  been  pre- 
viously deprived  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  also  es- 
sential to  animal  life ;  so  that  man,  and  all  the 
inferior  ranks  of  animated  nature,  may  be  said 
to  depend  upon  this  fluid  for  their  existence.  Its 
basis  gives  the  aad  character  to  all  mineral  and 
vegetable  salts  :  and  the  caUxnation  of  metals  is 
altogether  eflected  by  their  union  with  oxygen. 
It  cctfistitutee  the  basis  both  of  the  atmoephere 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  and  of  the  water 
which  forms  its  rivers,  seas,  and  oceans.  It 
pervades  the  substance  of  all  the  vegetable  tribes, 
and  enables  them  to  perform  their  functions ; 
and,  in  combination  with  the  different  metals, 
serves  the  most  important  purposes  in  the  use- 
ful arts.  In  the  operation  of  this  elementary 
principle,  we  perceive  a  striking  display  of  the 
a^uicy  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  admirable 


MBHis  whidi  BlB  ^ 

aervtng,  iBaoe  muei,  tbe  syatsn  of  n 

ai  this  wondeifal  MAatanoe  Is  ao  i 

eeeaary  10  aniasai  and  vegetable  I 

diiag  b  ao  arranged  as  to  producn  n  le^gnlar  s^ 

ply  of  it,  notwithstanding  itafncvaBant  itmsigfi^ 

aiid  the  mnhi&rioos  oombinmticaiB  into  wkn  iB 

IB  oontmuany  entering. 

One  of  the  moat  extraorainaif^r  afledn  ortuy^es 
appears,  when  it  is  combined  id  a  certain  pra- 
portton  widi  nitrogen,  ao  as  to  ftrm  the  £ 
oxide  of  nitrogen,  or  what  is  cnwiwmly  i 
ftttroift ectdc.  This gan oaosists of SSmsra ni* 
trogen,  and  S7  oxygen,  by  weighL  Wliea  !■» 
haled  into  the  hwgs,  itprodvces  anesfnoHliBasy 
elevation  of  the  animal  spirits,  \ 
leapins  and  running,  invdnntai^  fits  of  k 
a  rapid  flow  of  vi^  ideas,  and  n  i ' 
Hghtfiil  emotions;  widwut  being  ao 
with  any  subsequent  feelings  of  debili^.  ~  Tim 
circumstance  shows  what  a  variety  of  deiigbcM 
or  pernicious  eff^s  might  flow  fircas  the  aligfmM 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
were  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  to  ioterpoae  ia 
altering  the  proportion  of  its  oonatitiient  pwis : 
for  atUKVpheric  air  is  composed  of  79  psirts  of 
nitrogen,  and  tl  of  oiygen,  which  is  not  n  vcty 
diffisrent  proportion  from  the  above.  Another  gas 
called  mirte  oxide,  composed  of  56  pnrta  ozyges, 
and  44  nitrogen,  prodocea  instant  sutlboatioa  ia 
all  annuals  Uiat  attempt  to  breatiie  it.  One  ef 
the  most  corrosive  acids,  the  nUrmu  acid,  or 
aquafortis,  is  composed  of  75  parts  oxygen  and 
25  parts  nitrogen ;  so  that  we  are  every  rnomest 
breathing  a  certain  substance,  wiiidi,  in  another 
combination,  would  produce  the  moet  drendfol 
pain,  and  cause  our  immediate  destmcrien. 
What  a  striking  proof  doee  this  afford  of  tbe  in- 
finite comprehension  of  the  divine  mind,  m  fer»> 
seeing  all  the  consequences  of  the  elesoents  <£ 
nature,  and  in  directing  their  numerona  combt- 
nations  in  such  a  manner  as  to  promote  the  faa|^ 
piness  of  animated  beings ! 

Nitrogen^  or  axote,  is  a  substance  geoeraly 
diffused  throughout  nature,  and  particutariy  in 
animated  bodies.  It  isnot  to  be  found  in  msdid 
or  liquid  state,  but,  combined  widi  caloric,  it 
forms  mfro^en  goB^  which  is  one  of  the  ingr^ 
dients  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  capable  of  si^ 
porting  either  flame  or  animal  life.  This  is 
proved  by  introducing  an  animal,  or  a  burning 
candle,  into  a  vessel  fiill  of  this  gas :  in  vrhkh 
casa,  tbe  animal  u  suddenly  suffocated,  and  the 
candle  instantly  extinguished.  It  is  thia  gaa 
which  is  expelled  from  the  lungs  at  every  respi- 
ration, and,  rising  over  om*  heads,  soon  entera 
into  new  combinations.  Though  it  is  descruc> 
live  to  animal  iifitf,  it  appears  to  be  fiivourable  to 
plants,  which  vegetate  fiedy  when  sorroimded 
with  nitrogen. 

Hydrogen  is  anodier  elementaiy  sabstance, 
abundant  in  nature,  and,  when  united  to  calorie. 
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tmvm  fcydwgen  gas.  It  if  one  of  the  <»nBtitii- 
tfni  parts  of  waftr ;  for  it  has  been  completelj 
^emoMtrvted  b^  exporimont,  that  water  U  com- 
poeed  of  85  part»  by  weight  of  oxygen,  and  15 
of  hydrogen,  in  e^ory  hundred  parts  of  the  fluid. 
This  gas  was  foraiMly  known  by  the  name  of 
m/UnmmabU  air.  It  is  distinguished  aniong  mi- 
ners by  the  name  of  JD's-^si/) ;  it  abounds  in 
ooolnnines,  and  sometimes  produces  the  most 
tremendous  explosions.  It  Is  incmpable,  by  it^ 
aelf,  of  supporting  cooibosUon,  aiid  cannot  be 
breathed  without  the  most  imminent  danger.  It 
is  the  chief  constituent  of  oils,  fats,  spirits,  ethert 
coals,  and  bitumen ;  and  is  mipposed  to  be  one 
of  the  agrata  whidi  produce  the  ignet  fatmi  and 
the  tMrMflTM  UgkU,  It  is  the  hghUtt  of  all  pon* 
derable  bodies ;  being  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times 
lighter  than  common  air.  A  hundred  cubic  in- 
ches of  it  weigh  about  2^  grains.  On  account 
of  its  great  levity  it  is  used  (m*  filling  air-bailootu. 
In  contact  with  atmospheric  air,  it  burns  with  a 
pale  blue  colour.  When  mixed  with  oxygen  gas, 
It  may  be  exploded  like  gunpowder,  with  a  vio- 
lent reporu  CarbwretUd  h^fdrogtn  ga»,  which 
is  earbon  dissolved  in  hydrogen,  is  that  beautifiil 
gas,  which  is  now  employed  in  lighting  our 
streets,  shops,  and  roanu&ctories. 

Cwrb<m  is  another  simple  substance  extensively 
diffused  throughout  naUre.  It  is  found  pure  and 
solid  only  in  ^e  diamond;  but  it  may  be  pro- 
cured in  the  state  of  cAorooat,  by  burning  a  piece 
of  wood  closely  covered  with  sand,  in  a  cruci- 
Ue.  Carbon  enteis  into  the  composition  of  bi- 
tamen  and  pit  coal,  and  of  most  animal  and  some 
mineral  substances ;  and  it  forms  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  solid  basis  of  all  vegetables,  Srom 
the  most  delicate  flower  to  the  stately  oak.  It  is 
also  a  component  part  of  sugar,  and  of  all  kinds 
of  wax,  oils,  gums,  and  resins.  It  combines 
with  iron  in  various  proportions,  and  the  results 
■re  cast  iron  and  steel.  Black  lead  is  a  cooih 
|K>sition  of  nine  parts  of  carbon  to  one  <^  iron ; 
and  is,  therefore,  called  a  ear6ttre<  of  ircm.  Carbon 
is  indeatntetible  by  age,  and  preserves  its  iden- 
tity in  all  the  combinations  into  which  it  enters. 
Carbonic  add  gattM  a  combination  of  carbon  and 
oxygen.  It  is  found  in  a  state  of  combination  with 
lime,  forming  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk ;  and 
may  be  separated  from  them  by  heat,  or  by  means 
of  the  mineral  acids.  This  gas,  which  was  for- 
merly called  Jbeed  mr^  is  found  in  mines,  caves, 
the  bottoms  of  wells,  wine  cellars,  brewers*  vats, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lime-kilns.  It  is 
known  to  miners  by  the  name  of  the  cihoho-damp^ 
and  too  frequently  runs  on  deadly  errands.  It 
extinguishes  flame  and  animal  life.  It  is  the 
heaviest  of  aU  the  gases ;  being  nearly  twice  the 
weight  of  common  air,  and  twenty  times  the 
wei^t  of  hydrogen.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
poimd  fimn  one  vessel  to  another;  and  if  a 
small  quantity  of  it  be  poared  upon  a  lighted 
lapor,  it  will  be  {afltandy  extinguished.    It  is  a 


powerful  onfiMpfic,  or  preserver  from  putrefao» 
tion.  Meat  which  has  been  sealed  up  in  it  (says 
Mr.  Parkes)  has  been  known  to  have  preserved 
its  texture  and  appearance  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  There  is  no  substance  of  more  import- 
ance in  civilized  life  than  the  different  forms  ct 
Carbon.  "  In  nature,'*  says  Sir.  H.  Davy, 
"  this  element  is  constantly  active  in  an  import* 
ant  series  of  operations.  It  is  evolved  in  for* 
mentation  and  combustion,  in  carbonic  acid ;  it 
is  separated  firom  oxygen  in  the  organs  of  plants; 
it  is  a  principal  element  in^animal  structures ; 
and  is  found  in  different  foms  in  almost  all  the 
products  of  organized  beings.^' 

Sulphur  is  a  substance  which  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  ages.  It  was  used  by  the  an- 
cients in  medicine,  and  its  fufaies  have,  for  more 
than  2000  years,  been  employed  in  bleaching 
wooL  It  is  found  combined  with  many  minerj 
substances,  as  arsenic,  antimony,  copper,  and 
most  of  the  meulUc  ores.  It  exists  in  manymi- 
neral  waters,  and  in  combination  with  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  but  is  most  abundant  in  vol- 
dmic  countries,  particularly  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  Hecla  in  Iceland. 
It  is  a  solid,  opaque,  confbusttule  substance,  of 
a  pale  yellow  colour,  very  brittle,  and  almost 
without  taste  or  smell.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
nearly  twice  that  of  water ;  it  is  a  con-conduct« 
or  of  electricity,  and,  of  course,  becomes  eleo- 
trie  by  firiction.  Wh«i  heated  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  170®  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  it 
rises  up  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder,  which  is 
easily  collected  in  a  proper  vessel,  and  is  named 
the  JImoert  of  tulphur.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  may  be  dissolved  in  oils,  in  spirit  of  wine, 
and  in  hydrogen  gas.  When  sulj^ur  is  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  S02<^  in  the  open  air,  it 
takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  bums  with  a  pale 
blue^ame,  and  emits  a  great  quantity  of  fumes 
of  a  strong  suffocating  odour.  When  heated 
to  the  temperature  of  570^,  it  bums  with  a  bright 
white  flame,  and  emits  a  vast  quantity  of  fumes. 
When  these  fumes  are  collected,  they  are  found 
to  consist  entirely  of  sulphuric  add ;  so  that  sul- 
phur, by  combustion,  is  convened  into  an  add. 
It  is  the  base  of  several  compound  substances. 
It  unites  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phorus, the  alkalies,  the  metals,  ami  some  of  the 
earths.  This  substance  is  of  great  importance 
in  medicine,  as  it  is  found  to  penetrate  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  most  minute  vessels,  and  to  im- 
pregnate all  the  secretions.  It  is  abo  used  in  the 
arts,  particularly  in  bleaching  and  dying ;  it  forms 
a  very  large  proportion  of  gunpowder  ;  and  one 
of  its  most  common,  but  not  least  useful  proper- 
ties, is  that  of  its  eombuUtbilU^t  by  which,  with 
the  help  of  a  tinder-box,  light  is  almost  instanta- 
neously produced.  As  this  substance  has  not 
yet  been  decomposed,  it  is  considered  by  chyw 
mists,  in  the  mean  time,  as  one  of  the  simple 
substances* 
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PhMfkohU  is  toother  simple  oonbiMlible  sob- 
iUnce,  hot  is  neter  found  Id  a  pare  state  io  iw- 
tare.  It  is  cominonl j  united  to  oxygen  in  a  state 
df  i^sphoric  acid,  which  is  found  in  different 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances.  It 
was  fint  discovered  bj  Brandt,  a  chymist  of 
Hamburgh,  in  the  year  1067,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Boyle,  in  1679.  It  was 
formerly  obtained  by  a  disgusting  process ;  but 
h  is  now  extracted  from  the  tenet  of  animals,  by 
burning  them,  and  then  reducing  them  to  a  fiiM 
powder,  and  afterwards  pouring  sulphuric  acid 
upon  them.  This  substance,  when  pore,  reveoH 
bles  bees'  wax,  being  of  a  clear,  transparent, 
yellowish  colour;  it  is  insoluble  in  water;  it 
may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  or  twisted  to  pieces  with 
the  fingers  ;  and  it  is  idraot  dodble  the  spec^ 
ararity  of  water.  Its  most  reraarisable  propetty 
IS  its  very  strong  attraction  for  oxygen,  from 
which  circumstance,  it  burofs  spontaneously  in 
the  open  ahr  at  the  temperature  of  4B9  \  that  is, 
it  attracts  the  oxygen  gas  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  heat  and  flame  are  produced.  It  gradually 
otmsimies  when  exposed  to  the  common  tempe- 
rature of  sir,  emits  a  whitbh  smoke,  and  is  lu- 
minous in  the  dark  ;  for  this  reason  it  is  kept  in 
phials  of  water ;  and  as  the  heat  of  the  hand  is 
suflicient  to  inflame  it,  it  shouki  seldom  be  han- 
dled except  under  water.  At  the  temperature  of 
'  $90  it  melts  ;  it  evaporates  at  tlS^*,  and  boils  at 
5540.  When  heated  to  \4S9  it  takes  fire,  and 
burns  with  a  very  bright  flame,  and  gives  out  a 
very  large  quantity  of  white  smoke,  which  is  lu- 
minous in  the  dark ;  at  the  same  time  it  emits 
an  odour,  which  has  some  resemblance  Xx^  that  of 
garlic ;  sak)  this  smoke,  when  collected,  is  proved 
to  be  an  add.  It  bums  with  the  greatest  splen- 
dour in  oxygen  gas,  and  when  taken  internally, 
it  is  found  to  Im  poisonous.  If  any  light  sub* 
stance,  capable  of  conducting  heat,  be  placed 
upon  the  surface  of  boiling  water,  and  a  bit  of 
phosphorus  be  laid  upon  it,  the  heat  of  the  water 
will  be  sufficient  to  set  the  phosphorus  on  fire, 
tf  we  write  a  few  words  on  paper  with  a  bit  of 
phosphorus  fixed  in  a  quill,  when  the  writing  is 
carried  into  a  dark  room  it  will  appear  beauti- 
fully luminous.  If  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  about 
the  size  of  a  pea,  be  dropped  into  a  tumbler  of 
hot  water,  and  a  stream  of^  oxygen  gas  forced  di- 
rectly upon  it,  it  will  display  the  most  brilliant 
combustion  under  water  that  can  be  imagined. 
All  experiments  with  phosphorus,  however,  re- 
quite to  be  performed  with  great  coMtion.  This 
siibstanoe  is  used  in  making  phosphorus  match- 
boifles,  phosphoric  oil,  phosphoric  tapers,  and 
various  phosphoric  fireworits.  Photphorixed  %- 
drogen  gas  is  produced  by  bits  of  phosphorus 
remaining  some  hours  in  hydrogen  gas.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  this  gas  which  is  often  seen 
hovering  on  the  snr&ce  of  burial  grounds  and 
tnamhes,  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  tptif»- 
Im,  and  In  England  by  that  of  wiU'OMhe'wUp, 


before  the  tinsel.  WDfl«meves««|i 
1  through  this  inflamed  part  «f  the  sn,  it 
omid  that  this  pcodigkws  light  •ssso* 
I  by  BB  iimneiiM  nooibM- of  aaaU  ssiMk, 


SooM  antmak,  at  die  ^ioi»40on»  and  the>> 
J%,  and  fish  in  a  putrescent  stale,  exhibii  fkn- 
phorescent  qualities.  M.  Peroodescrikesaa^ 
gular  inatanoe  of  Shis  kind  in  an  aainal  wkidbi 
calls  the  pgromuma  atf  airtcinw,  whkfa  he  obserntf 
in  his  Toyage  from  Europe  to  the  Istoof PT*ee 
Thedarkoeas  was  inteaae  when  it  was  fra  i» 
covered;  and  aP  at  enca  there  appeared  rtaiae 
distance,  as  it  were,  a  vast  sheet  of  p*si|i«ia 
floating  on  the  waves,  which  oecupied  t  pttj 
space  before  the  v«»^.  Whsalbev««lid 
pass^  tfaro< 
was  fomid 

sioned  by  a 

which  swam  at  diflfereot  depths,  aadsppewja 
assuvDe  various  forms.  These  whkh  were  djj 
est  looked  like  great  red-hot  caaaoa  Wk,  e** 
those  on  the  sui^hce  reseaAled  cyfedefsef  »«i- 
hot  iron.  Some  of  them  were  caaght,  a^s«c 
found  to  vary  in  siae  from  three  to  sews  wa* 
AU  the  exterior  surfiu^  of  theaniroal  wssfcnaw 
with  tfiiek  long  tub««tea,  shining  Kke  so  "if 
diamonds;  and  *ese  seamed  to  be  the  pnacip«i 
seat  of  its  wonderfol  pbosphorssoace. 

Such  is  a  brief  descripcioa  «f  «*f  J^^? 
etemeotary  snbstaaoes,  which,  in  a  w«fT!f' 
versified  forms,  pcrrado  Ae  ^stea  of«JJ*j 
and  produce  all  that  variety  which  we  beftoaii 

the  atmosphere,  the  wataia,  the  •^•J  * 
various  processes  of  the  aits.  '*  "fJlJ'T^ 
some  of  these  substances  are  oompouw^  «*V 
they  have  not  yet  been  decomposed.  y«»»»" 
possible,  and  1^  at  aU  impi^hable,  ^^^ 


but  two,  or  at  most  three,  elememary  suww^ 
in  naiure,  the  various  modificaaoos  of  w 
produce  all  the  beauties  and  »"*^"^"*J  bfdrfr 
imiverse.  Perhaps  caloric,  oxygsa,  ww  7™^ 
gen,  may  ultimately  be  fomid  to  '^V^ 
the  dementary  principles  <>f  «»*^- ,  ^J!^ 
prosecuting  this  subject  farther,  I  shall  o«so^ 
this  artKle  with  a  few  cursoiy  r^^^^^J^ 
ing  to  illustrate  its  connexion  with  '•JJP*' .-♦ 

The  remarks  which  I  have  already  lhr«»*jr 
in  r^erence  to  natural  philosophy  wiU  ^V^ 
apply  to  the  science  of  chymistiy ;  •'"'y^ 
fore,  do  not  require  to  be  repeated.  "  •""tJ 
to  these,  the  foUowing  observatiow  vaj 
stated :—  ,     ^-| 

1.  This  science  displays,  in  «  »*''J'^^ 
of  vfew,  the  wisdom  and  goodness  «  w°^ 


produdng^  by  the  wtoet  mmfk  •**^» 


osfontsUn^  and  benevolent  ^fcU. 


All  A**^ 


atumwuug  ana  oenevotem  ©'•«'•••  \m  ^be 
ried  phenomena  we  perceive,  ^°"*^^ed 
whole  system  of  sublunary  nature,  *'fP^j,. 
by  a  combination  of  six  or  seven  *^.^^^ 
stances.  I  formerly  adverted  «<»  >^!Td. 
variety  which  exists  in  the  vegeubto  ■"JJ^ 
(see  pp.  87,  38.)  About  fiay-«ii  «5ou-|^^^ 
ferent  species  of  plant>i  have  «^^*fr^ 
covered  by  botanists.  All  these,  fr^,"J; .  j-^i 
ble  shrub  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  whwn  ■ 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  in  efVfoluo**  * 
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Meh  &  JifwsStj  of  fbnm,  Andm,  and  coIoiira»  af» 
ine  rMQlt  of  Uie  combiaatioiis  of  "  ibor  or  £▼• 
natanJ  wbttances— caloric,  li^  water,  air, 
and  carbon.'*  '*  WhMi  wo  considor,*'  tajs  Mr« 
ParkoB,  "  tkat  the  maoj  thousand  tribes  of  ve- 
getables are  not  onlj  afi  formed  froon  a  few  simple 
snbstaooes,  but  that  thej  all  enjoy  the  same  son, 
vegetate  in  the  same  mediura,  and  are  supplied 
with  the  same  nutrimeot,  we  caanot  but  be  struck 
with  the  rich  economy  of  Nature,  and  are  al^ 
most  induced  to  doubt  the  evidence  of  thoao 
senses  with  which  the  God  of  nature  has  fUr^ 
nished  us.  That  it  should  be  possible  so  to 
modify  and  intermingle  a  few  simple  substances, 
and  thence  produce  aU  the  variety  of  form,  colour, 
odour,  &C.  which  are  observable  in  the  diflereni 
femilies  of  vegetables,  is  a  phenomenon  too  as* 
tonishing  for  our  comprehension.  Nothing  short 
of  Omnipotence  could  hare  provided  such  a  par 
radise  &r  man."— CAymieo/  Cai9chi»m,  chap.  9k 

**  Soft  roll  your  Incense,  herbs,  and  frdls,  and 

flowers, 
In  mingled  clouds  to  Him,  whose  sun  exalts, 
Vbose  breath  perftnnes  yon,  and  whose  pensU 

paints."  Thomacn. 

What  an  admirable  view  is  here  opened  i;^  of 
tlie  economy  of  divine  wisdom,  and  of  the  bene* 
fieent  care  which  has  been  taken  to  secure  the 
oomfert  and  happiness  of  every  living  creature : 
and  how  ungiateAil  a  disposition  must  it  indicate 
in  rational  beings  tooveriook  such  benevolent 
nrmngemenis !  It  is  highly  probabts,  that  in  all 
other  worlds  disposed  £roughout  the  univeme 
an  infinite  diversity  of  sceneiy  exists,  and  that 
no  one  globe  or  system  exaotfy  resembles  an* 
other ;  and  yet,  it  is  probable,  that  the  primaiy 
dements  of  matter,  or  the  few  sts^  mib$tanem 
of  which  our  world  is  composed,  may  be  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  which  form  the  constituent 
parts  of  every  other  system ;  and  may  give  birth 
to  all  the  variety  which  exists  throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  creation,  and  to  all  the  changes 
and  revolutions  through  which  the  difiersnt  sys>> 
tems  may  pass,  during  every  period  of  infinite 
dnration. 

S.  From  this  scienoe  we  have  every  reason  to 
eonclude,  that  matter  is  indestructible.  In  the 
various  changes  that  take  place  in  material  sub- 
stances, the  particles  ofmatter  are  not  destroyed, 
but  only  assume  new  forms,  and  enter  into  new 
oombinatioaa.  When  a  piece  of  wood,  for  ejt- 
nmple,  is  burned  to  ashes,  none  of  its  principles 
are  destrc^ed;  the  elementary  substances  of 
which  it  was  composed  are  only  separated  fivm 
one  another,  and  formed  into  new  compounds. 
Carbon,  as  already  stated,  appears  to  be  ind^ 
■liaotible  by  age,  and  to  preserve  its  essential 
areperties  in  every  mode  of  its  existence. 
That  Bemg,  indeed,  who  created  matter  at  first, 
nay  reduce  it  to  nothmg  when  he  pleases ;  but 
k  is  highly  iraprababU  that  hispower  will  ever 


particle  of  matter  which  now  exists  will  ever  be 
annihilated,  into  whatever  new  or  varied  com- 
binatioos  it  may  enter.  When  ao^  particular 
world,  or  assemblage  of  material  existence,  has 
remained  in  its  original  state  for  a  certain  period 
of  duration,  and  aocomfJisbed  all  the  ends  it  was 
intended  to  subserve  in  that  state,  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  composed  will,  in  all  probability,^ 
be  employed  for  erecting  a  new  s3rstem,  and  es» 
tAhlUMng  a  new  series  of  events,  in  which  new 
scenes,  uid  new  beauties  and  sublimiUea,  will 
arise  from  new  and  varied  combinations.  Foe 
the  Creator  does  nothing  in  vain.  But  to  anni- 
hilate, and  again  to  create,  would  be  operating  in 
vain;  and  we  uniformly  find,  that  in  all  the 
arrangements  of  Deity  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  Nature  is  frugal  and  economical  in  all 
her  proceedings;  so  that  there  is  no  process, 
when  thoroughly  investigated,  thai  appears  un^ 
necessary  or  superfluous. 

From  the  feet,  that  matter  appears  to  be  in* 
desuructible,  we  may  learn,  that  the  Creator 
may,  with  the  self-same  materials  which  now 
exist  around  us,  new-model  and  arrange  tha 
globe  we  inhabit,  after  the  general  confiagrationy 
so  as  to  make  a  more  glorious  world  to  arise 
out  of  its  adies ;  purified  firom  those  physical 
evils  which  now  exist;  and  fitted  for  the  ao* 
commodation  either  of  renovated  men,  or  of 
other  pure  intelligences.  From  the  same  feet, 
aombined  with  the  consideration  of  the  infinita 
diversity  of  effeots  which  the  simple  substances 
of  nature  afa  capable  of  producing,  wo  may  ba 
enabled  to  form  a  conception  of  the  ease  with 
which  the  Creator  may  new-model  our  bodies, 
after  they  have  been  dissolved  in  the  dust ;  and 
bow,  fi-om  the  same  original  atoms,  he  may  con* 
struct  and  adorn  them  with  more  glorious  fornix 
and  more  delightful  and  exquisite  senses  than 
they  now  possess. 

in  short,  the  rapid  progress  which  chymical 
science  is  now  making,  promises,  ere  long,  to 
introduce  improvements  among  the  human  race* 
which  will  expand  their  views  of  the  agency  of 
God,  counteract  many  physical  evils,  and  pro* 
mote,  to  an- extent  whicti  has  never  yet  been 
experienced,  their  social  and  domestic  enjoy- 
ment. The  late  discoveries  of  chyroistry  tend 
to  convince  us,  that  the  properties  and  powers  of 
natural  subjects  are  only  beginning  to  be  disoo- 
vered.  Who  could  hai^  imagined,  a  century 
ago,  that  an  invisible  substance  is  contained  in  a 
piece  of  coal,  capable  of  producing  the  most 
beantifiil  and  splendid  illumination — that  this 
substance  may  be  conveyed,  in  a  few  momenta, 
throu^  pipes  of  several  miles  in  length— and 
that  a  city,  containing  several  hundred  thousands 
of  inhabitants',  may  be  instantly  lighted  op  by  it, 
without  the  aid  of  either  wax,  oil,  or  ullow  ? 
Who  couU  have  imagined,  that  one  of  the  in- 
gredients of  the  air  we  breathe  is  the  princi|^  of 


he  interposed  to  produce  this  cfiect ;  or  that  aqj    a^nbustioii — that  a  rod  of  iron  may  be  made  u» 
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lurn  with  a  brillUncy  that  dazxlM  the  eyw— 
diat  a  piece  of  charcoal  mar  be  made  to  bum 
with  a  white  and  splendid  light,  which  ia  infe- 
rior only  to  the  aohur  rays— and  that  the  diamtmi 
k  nothing  more  than  carbon  m  a  crystallized 
■tate,  and  differs  only  in  a  slight  degree  from  a 
bit  of  common  charcoal  ?    Who  could  have  sur- 
Mised,  that  a  substance  would  be  disoovered,  of 
•och  a  degree  of  levity,  as  would  have  power 
■ttflicient  to  buoy  up  a  number  of  men  to  the  up- 
per parts  of  the  atmosphere,  and  enable  them  to 
■wim,  in  safety,  above  the  regions  of  the  clouds  ? 
These  are  only  specimens  of  still  more  brilliant 
iiscovertes  which  will,  doubtless,  be  brought  to 
light  by  the  researches  of  future  generations. 
We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  iovestiga^ 
tions  of  this  science  wiN,  in  doe  time,  enable  us 
to  counteract  most  of  the  diseases  incident  to  the 
human  frame ;  and  to  prevent  many  of  those  fetal 
accidents  to  which  mankind  are  now  ezposed. 
Davy's  aqfety  tamp  has  already  preserved  many 
Individuals  from  destruction,  when  working  in 
coal  mines ;  and  thousands,  in  after  ages,  will 
be  indebted  to  this  disooveiy,  for  security  from 
the  dreadful  explosions  of  hydrogen  gas.    And, 
we  trust,  that  the  period  is  not  fer  distant,  when 
specific  antidotes  to  the  diseases  peculiar  to  the 
different  trades  and  oocupatioils  in  which  man* 
kind  are  employed  will  be  discovered ;  and  the 
heahh  and  vigour  of  the  mass  of  society  be  pre- 
feryed  unimpaired,  amidst  aH  the  processes  in 
which  they  may  be  engaged.    In  finet  the  rapid 
progress  of  chymical  discovery  carries  forwaid 
oiir  views  to  a  period,  when  man,  having  tho- 
roughly explored  the  powers  of  nature,  and  sub- 
jected them,  m  some  measure,  to  his  control,  will 
be  enabled  to  ward  off  most  of  those  physical 
tvils  with  which  he  is  now  annoyed,  and,  to 
raise  himself,  in  some  degree,  to  the  dignity  and 
happiness  he  enjoyed  before  moral  evil  had  shed 
its  balefbl  influence  on  our  terrestrial  system. 
Such  a  period  corresponds  to  many  of  the  de- 
scriptions contained  in  the  Sacred  Oracles  of  tbf 
nillenial  stato  of  the  church ;  when  social,  do-  ' 
mestic,  naoral,  and  intellectual  improvement  shall 
be  carried  to  the  utmost  perfection  which  our 
sublunary  station  will  permit ;  when  wars  shall 
cease;  when  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah  shall 
cover  the  earth  {  when  every  man  shall  sit  under 
bis  vine  and  fig-tree,  without  being  exposed  to 
the  least  alarm ;  and  when  thera  shiOl  be  nothing 
to  hurt  nor  destroy  throughout  the  church  of  the 
living  God.    And,  therefere,  we  ought  to  oon- 
sidsr  the  various  discoveries  and  inaproremettts 
now  going  forward  in  this  and  other  departments 
of  science,  as  preparing  the  way  fer  the  introduo- 
tion  «f  this  long-expected  and  auspicious  era. 


economy  of  the  animal  firams.  Jsstay  £p 
sects  d«md  bodies,  ph^mohgy  invesdgalif  ibi 
functions  of  those  that  are  tiieinf.  The  feiaer 
examines  the  fluids,  musdes,  visceta,  sad  all  lbs 
other  parts  of  the  human  boffy,  in  a  state  of  r«S, 
the  latter  considers  thera  in  astate ofoeiiM. 

The  parts  of  the  human  body  here  beadif' 
tinguished  into  two  different  kiodi— «)liiis  iid 
fluids.  The  solid  parts  are  6onei,  attikgn, 
BgttmeiU*,  mM»cU»t  tendons j  membremt,  Mfvit, 
arterieo,  vettu,  hair,  nailSf  and  <fceft,  cr  fise  ta- 
bular vessels  of  various  kinds.  Of  these  loH 
parts,  the  foUewiag  compouid  organe  comi^j 
the  bram  and  ctrebeUttm;  die  hmg»;  ibel*<; 
thettomaeh;  the  2nwr;  thetpUn;thef€Mrm; 
ihegkmd$;  theWAw^;  themlei«wie»;  Uw"- 
•mtery;  the  iarywr;  and  the  orgam  of  w»^ 
theQfe»,ear»,  ne*,  andtoivM.  Theftiid|iijtt 
aro,  the  saftoa,  or  spittle,  fMegm^  Knm,  m 
dfyley  bUfod,  UU,  mlk,  l^mpka,  una*,  lie;*- 
ertaikjtuee,  and  the  aqueous  fmmourodbtfsjta. 
The  human  body  is  divided  into  three  gml* 
vities— the  head;  the  thomr,  or  brtoit;  tfJJJ 
abdomen,  or  belly.  The  Ae«irf  is  ««»«  f* 
bones  of  the  cranium,  and  enclosei  the  WJ 
and  cerebelkim.  The  thorax  is  fxapoetActm 
vertebfw  of  the  back,  the  sternmii,  w^** 
and  contains  the  Aear*,  the  |w~«f*^ 
ftreoet,  and  the  Imi«».  The  oMwma  b  wpuww 
from  the  thoiax  by  means  of  the  *V^ 
whfch  is  a  fleshy  and  mcn*itsoas  w*^ 
composed,  for  the  most  part,  ofrouseolariw^ 
This  cavity  is  formed  by  the  hwhar  rerW 
the  OS  sacrum,  the  ossa  »»«»»>**•' T^ 
ribs,  the  peritoMBum,  and  a  rariety  ofi»^ 


▲HATOIfT    AITD  PHTSIOLOOT. 

The  general  object  of  both  these  sciences  Is 
0  investigata  and  dssoribe  the  BtfiJotwe  and 


It  encloses  the  stomach,  »■*•**"*'»  .TTI-.  ^ 
caul,  the  Ihrer,  pancreas,  .spleen,  «»**y^^ 
urinary  bladder.  Without  attempting  s"/^ 
nical  description  of  these  different  P^ J^ 
.couW  convey  no  accurate  ideas  te  •  ^^ 
reader,  I  shall  merely  stato  two  or  tweews JJ 
r^atien  to  the  system  o(  bones.  ""J*^ 
blood-vessels,  as  yeeiSfcss  of  the  wosdwW"^ 

ture  of  our  bodily  frame.  v.,-wwi«HJ 

The  Bonee  may  be  regarded  as  thepwj^*^ 

er  basis  on  which  the  human  body  i»ooBeB«^ 

They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  •»?"  jj, 
tem,  as  the  wood-worii  to  a  buildiBg.  2^|7fV^ 
shape  and  finnness  to  the  body ;  dH>rj||fr|i^ 
various  parts,  and  pievest  it  from  •^"r'Jjjta 
own  weight:  they  serve  as  levers  for  the  B"^ 
to  act  upon,  and  to  defend  the  bram,  tb«fi«JJ 

the  hmgs,  and  other  vital  parts,  iron  •''^Ifiled 
juryTof  the  bones,  some  are  Wlo-^  •*«  ^ 
withmarrow;  others  are  jeW  ihroogbotfJj^*^ 
are  very  smoO  —  others  very  '*^*  fzr  |pd 
round,  and  odiers  >l;  sow;  ^^^^ 
others  ooavevor  emfooM  j^-and  *»'."***V^  ^ 
forms  pro  requisite  for  the  ■**^?*,^^  to 
cupy,  and  die  respective  ft"******"  ^Si^of  ** 
perform.  The  ^pine,  or  badi-*«>«i  "•JJJJ- 1- 
fortebre,  or  small  bones,  oonBecCed  K*r^ 
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eMtHtftf,  artiouUtioiM,  andlifUMOts;  of  which 
Mvm  MoDf  to  iIm  neek,  tweWe  tallw  btck,  and 
f  ve  to  tbe  Wise..  In  tho  oaatre  of  eaoh  vcrlebm 
Hiora  it  fthdfo  for  Um  lodgneal  aad  oootiniMtioa 
of  the  spiiw)  mwrow,  which  extmdi  from  iho 
himiii  to  tho  nrnp.  From  ihpm  yaKehim  tho 
arehed  bonwettted  rib« prooeod;  and  sovo^of 
ihom  joia  the  hreBStpbone  on  each  aide,  where 
Ihey  terminafcena  cartilaf>e0,  and  Ihim  ihecaTkj 
of  the  thorax  or  cheat.  The  five  bwer  ribe,  with 
a  number  of  muaeteai  form  the  cavitj  of  the  ab- 
domen, aa  above  ataled.  The  spine  is  one  of 
the  moat  admimble  mechanical  eooirivanosa  in 
the  hifman  frame.  Had  it  cimsiated  of  only  three 
or  fcor  bones,  or  had  the  holes  m  each  bone  not 
exactly  eorrespooded  and  fitted  into  each  other, 
the  spinal  marrow  would  have  been  brwsed,  and 
file  endangered  at  every  bending  of  the  body. 
The  skuM  is  cempoosd  of  ten  bones,  and  about  it 
nre  reckoned  to  bekmg  to  the  Ihoe,  the  orbiu  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  jawa  in  which  the  teeth  are 
fixed.  There  are  sekbm  more  than  16  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  or  SS  in  all.  The  numberof  bones  in 
a  human  body  is  generally  estimated  at  aboul 
£45 ;  of  which  there  are  reokooed,  in  the  skull, 
head,  and  face,  61 ;  in  the  trunk,  64 ;  in  the 
aims,  and  hands,  60;  in  the  legs,  and  feet,  60. 
The  bones  are  provided  with  Ugamtim  or  hinges, 
which  hind  and  fasten  them  together,  and  pre- 
sent them  from  being  displaced  by  any  violent 
motion ;  and,  that  the  ligaments  may  work 
smoothly  into  one  another,  the  joints  are  sepa- 
rmted  by  eartilagm  or  gristles,  and  provided  with 
a  gland  far  the  secretion  of  oil  or  mnevs,  which 
is  constantly  exuding  into  the  jomts ;  so  that 
erery  reqoisito  is  provided  by  our  benevolent 
Creator,  to  prevent  pain,  and  to  promote  fteility 
of  motite.  "  In  considering  the  joints,"  says 
Dr.  Paley,  "  there  is  nothing,  perhaps,  which 
ought  to  movo  our  gratitude  more  than  the  re- 
flection, how  teetf  th^  wear.  A  limb  shall  swing 
upon  its  hingo  or  play  in  its  socket  many  hun- 
.  dred  times  in  an  hour,  ibr  60  years  together, 
without  diminution  of  agility ;  which  'i9  a  long 
time  for  any  thing  to  last— for  any  thing  so  much 
worked  as  the  joints  are.*' 

The  Muecular  Syatent. — A  tmade  is  a  bundle 
of  fleshy,  and  sometimes  of  tendinous  fibres. 
The  flea^y  fibres  compose  the  body  of  the  miucle ; 
and  the  tendinous  fibres  the  extremities.  Some 
masdes  are  long  and  round  ;  some  plain  and  cir^ 
eular ;  some  are  iqnro/,  and  some  have  etndght 
fibres.  Some  are  double,  having  a  tendon  run- 
ning through  the  body  from  head  to  tail ;  some 
tiave  two  or  more  tendinous  branches  running 
through,  with  various  rows  and  orders  of  fibres. 
All  these,  and  several  other  varieties,  are  essen- 
tiaUy  requisite  for  the  respective  offices  they  have 
to  perform  in  the  animal  system.  The  muscles 
oonstitoto  the  fleshy  part  of  the  human  body, 
«ind  give  it  that  Ysrled  and  beautifii]  form  we  ob- 
•frw  over  all  its  surface.    But  their  principal 


design  is  to  serve  as  fAs  sr^rnnt  ^  motion.  They 
are  inaerted,  by  strong  tendtnous  axtremitiei^ 
into  the  diflerent  bones  of  which  the  skeleton  ia 
composed;  and,  by  their  contraction  and  disteiH 
lion,  give  riae  to  all  the  mowments  of  the  body. 
The  nrnsdea,  therefore,  may  be  coasideied  as  so 
BMuoy  cords  attached  to 'Iw  bonea  ;  and  the  Author 
of  nature  has  fixed  them  aoconKng  to  the  moat 
perfect  principles  of  meohantsm,  so  aa  to  prodnoa 
the  fittoot  motions  in  the  pans  for  the  movoBMOt 
of  which  they  are  intended. 

One  of  the  moot  wonderflil  propertiea  of  the 
auselsa  ia,  the  esfrooixfanry  favci  theg  emrif 
although  they  are  composed  of  such  slender 
threada  or  fibree.  The  following  facta,  in  rela' 
timi  to  this  poim,  are  demonstrated  by  the  cel^ 
Wated  Jlomili,  in  hia  work,  «  De  Maim  Am- 
mtHmm}*  When  a  man  lifta  up  with  hia  teetha 
weight  of  860  peunda,  with  a  rope  fostened  to 
the  jawwieeth,  the  mosclea  named  iempefralU  and 
ffMSSiCsr,  with  which  peoplechew,  and  which  per* 
fbrm  this  work,  exert  a  force  of  above  I5,000lba. 
weight.  If  any  one  hanging  his  arm  directly 
downwards  lifla  a  weight  of^  pounda,  with  thia 
thhtl  or  last  joint  of  his  thumb,  the  musde  which 
bends  the  thumb  and  bears  that  weight  exerts  a 
force  of  about  (JIrM  fAousond  ^oim<2t.  When  a 
anm,  standing  upon  his  fbet,  leapa  or  springs  up- 
wards to  the  height  of  two  ieet,  if  the  weight  of 
such  a  man  be  150  pounds,  the  muscles  employed 
Id  that  action  will  exert  a  force  2000  times  great- 
er; that  is  to  say,  a  force  of  about  three  hundred 
thtmetmd  pounde.  The  Martf  at  each  pulse  or 
oootraction,  by  which  it  protrodea''the  btood  out 
of  the  arleriea  into  the  veins,  exerts  a  force  of 
above  a  htindred  thoueamd  pomtde.  Who  can 
oontemplato  this  amazing  strength  of  the  mus- 
cular system,  without  admiration  of  the  power 
and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  who  has  thtw  endued 
a  bundle  of  threads,  each  of  them  smaller  than 
a  hair,  with  such  an  asloaishmg  degree  of  me- 
dianical  force !  There  have  been  reckoned  id>out 
446  muscles  in  the  human  body,  which  have  been 
dissected  and  distinctly  described  ;  every  one  of 
which  is  essential  to  the  performance  of  some 
one  motion  or  other,  which  con  tributes  to  our 
ease  and  enjoyment ;  and,  in  most  instances,  a 
great  nimiber  (^them  is  required  to  perform  their 
different  functions  at  the  tame  time.  It  has 
boon  calculated,  that  about  a  hundred  mumdee  are 
employed  every  time  we  breathe.  "  Breathing 
vrith  ease,^  says  Dr.  Paley,  "  is  a  blessing  of 
every  moment ;  yet,  of  all  others,  it  Is  that  which 
we  poesess  with  the  least  consciousness.  A  man 
in  an  asthma  is  the  only  man  who  knows  how  to 
'  estimate  it." 

The  Heart  and  Blood-veeeeU.—The  heart  ia 
a  hollow  muscular  organ,  of  a  conical  shapo,  and 
consists  of  four  distinct  cavities.  The  two  larg- 
est are  caSed  ventrideSt  and  the  two  smallest 
auridei.  The  ventricles  eend  out  the  blood  to 
tho  arteries;  the  aorldea  rseatos  it  fhan  tho 
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Ttint.  TlMh6«tiitiidoMdiiith6p«rkar«itiMi, 
a  menbruoiii  btg,  which  oootaiM  a  qoaniitj 
of  water,  or  Ijnpb.  Thu  water  fabricatei  the 
heart,  ■od&dUtatee all  its  moUoM.  Tbeheart 
ie  the  general  reeervoirof  the  blood.  When  the 
heart  oontracta,  the  bleed  is  propetted  fron  the 
rigki  Miilriott  into  the  lunge,  through  the  puhao- 
Bwy  arteriei,  which,  like  all  the  other  arterieo, 
are  fiuniehed  with  volmt  that  play  easily  for- 
ward, hot  admit  not  the  Uood  to  rettim  toward 
the  heart.  The  blood,  after  circulating  through 
the  hnge,  and  haTing  there  been  rerivified  bj 
coming  in  oooiaot  wUh  the  air,  and  imbibing  a 
portion  of  itaoiygen,  retunw  into  the  2^  otorietc 
of  the  heart,  fay  the  puhnonary  T^ta.  At  die 
•ame  inetant,  the  i^  ven^rwlt  drives  the  bkM>d 
into  the  oorte,  a  htfge  artery  which  aendi  off 
Wanchee  to  suppfy  the  head  and  arms.  Another 
krge  branch  of  the  aorta  deeoends  along  the  in- 
side of  the  bach-bone,  and  detaches  numerous 
nunifioations  to  nourish  tiie  bowels  and  inferior 
eattremities.  After  serving  the  most  remote  ex« 
tramities  of  the  body,  the  yurteries  are  converted 
into  acnw,  wliich,  in  their  nrtoni  to  the  heart, 
gradually  unite  into  larger  branches,  till  the  whole 
terminate  in  one  great  trunk,  called  the  vena 
coeo,  which  dischwges  itself  into  the  right  au» 
rid9c£  the  heart,  ai^  completes  the  circulatioo. 
Each  ventricle  of  the  heart  is  reckoned  to  con- 
tain about  one  ounQO,  or  two  taUespooDsfiill  of 
blood.  The  heart  contracts  4000  times  everr 
hour;  and,  consequently,  there  passes  through 
it  850  pounds  of  bkxxl  in  one  hour.  And  if  the 
mass  of  Mood  in  a  human  body  be  reckoned  at 
an  average  of  twenty-five  pounds,  it  will  fallow 
that  the  whole  mate  of  bUod  pateee  through  the 
heertf  and  consequently  thlrough  the  thousands 
of  ramifications  of  the  veins  and  arteries,  four^ 
teen  Hmee  ettery  hour,  or  about  once  every  four 
minutes.  We  may  acquire  a  rude  idea  of  the 
ibrce  with  which  the  blood  is  impelled  from  the 
heart,  by  considering  the  velocity  with  which 
water  issues  fi^m  a  syringe,  or  from  the  pipe  of 
a  fire-engine.  Gould  we  behold  these  rapid  nu^ 
tions  incessantly  going  on  within  us,  it  w<Md 
overpower  our  minds  with  astonishment,  and 
even  with  terror.  We  shouki  be  apt  to  feel 
alarmed  on  making  the  smallest  exertion,  lest 
the  parts  of  this  delicate  machine  should'  be 
brokofi  or  deranged,  and  its  functions  interrupted. 
The  arteries,  into  which  the  bk>od  is  forced, 
branch  in  every  direction  through  the  body,  like 
the  roots  and  branches  of  a  tree ;  running  through 
the  substance  of  the  bones,~and  every  part  of  the 
animal  frame,  till  they  are  lost  in  such  fine  tubes 
as  to  be  wholly  invisible.  In  the  parts  where 
the  arteries  are  h)st  to  the  sight,  the  veins  take 
their  rise,  and  in  their  commencement  are  also 
imperceptible. 

UMpmilwi.— The  or^s  of  respiration  are 
the  lunge.  They  are  divided  into  five  khes; 
three  of  which  lie  on  the  right,  and  two  on  the 


left  side  of  the  thoru.  The  i 
lon^i  is  chiefly  composed  of  i 
tions  of  the  trachea,  or  windpipe,  wfaicfa,  after 
giadually  beeoasing  more  and  nsore  ■liniite,  ter- 
minate in  little  ceUs,  or  vssides,  winch  have  a 
fipse  eomraunicat^  with  one  anatber.  At  each 
inspiration,  these  pipes  and  ceUa  are  filled  with 
air,  which  is  again  discharged  bj  eapitatiun. 
In  this  maaner,  a  circulation  of  air,  whkk  isne- 
cessary  to  the  existence  of  men  and  ether  ani- 
mals, is  constantly  kept  up  as  le^  ae  life  r^ 
mains.  Theair-oellsofth«hui0s  openinioAe 
windpipe,  by  which  thsy  eomaunicaSs  with  Ae 
extornal  atmosphsre.  The  whole  intcraal  alrao* 
ture  of  the  lungs  is  lined  by  a  transpareat  msm 
braae,  eslisaated  at  only  the  thousandth  part  of 
an  inch  in  thickness ;  bat  wboee  eurftoe,  frsa 
its  various  convehitioos,  maMWCn  fifteen  egiiaie 
feet,  whidris  equal  to  tlie  external  sw&oe  of  the 
body.  On  this  thin  and  extesMire  moeahrsne 
immmerable  veins  and  arteries  are  distribted, 
some  of  them  finer  than  hairs;  and  through  these 
vessels  all  the  blood  of  the  system  is  eucceanvelf 
propelled,  by  a  most  curious  and  admiraUe  as^ 
chanism.  It  has  been  computed,  that  the  laaf% 
on  an  average,  contain  about  t80  cubic  iachei^ 
or  about  five  EngUsh  quarts  of  air.  At  ewh 
inspiration,  about  fivty  cubic  inchse  ef  air  ars 
received  into  the  lungs,  and  the  same  qeaniilj  dm 
charged  at  eadi  expiration.  On  the  anppeeitiQa 
that  to  respirations  take  place  in  a  mnute,  il 
will  ibUow,  that,  in  one  minute  we  inhale  800 
cubic  inches ;  in  an  hour,  48,000 ;  and  in  a  day, 
one  million,  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand 
cubic  inches— «  quantity  which  would  fill  srventy* 
seven  wine  hogsheads,  and  wooU  weigh  6B^ 
three  pounds  troy.  By  means  of  this  finictien> 
a  vast  body  of  air  is  daily  bronght  into  coMtocl 
with  the  mass  of  blood,  and  comnNmicates  to  it 
its  vivifying  influence ;  and,  therefore,  it  ia  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  heahh,  that  the  air,  of 
which  we  breathe  so  considerable  a  quantity, 
should  be  pure,  and  uacontaminated  with  noat- 
ious  effluvia. 

DigeetUm, — This  prooess  is  performed  by  the 
•  etomaehi  which  is  a  membranous  and  nmsnalaf 
bag,  ftirnished  with  two  orifices.  By  the  one,  it 
has  a  communicalion  with  the  guUet,  and  by  the 
other,  with  the  bowels.  The  food,  after  bei^g 
moistened  by  the  saliva,  is  received  into  the  sto- 
mach, where  it  is  still  farther  diluted  by  the 
gastric  juice f  which  has  the  power  of  dissolvia^ 
every  kind  of  anioaal  and  vegetable  mibstance. 
Part  of  it  is  afterwardsabsorbed  by  the  fye^aJblie 
and  ladeal  vessels,  and  carried  into  the  cinculat* 
ing  system,  and  converted  into  blood  for  supply- 
ing that  nourishment  which  the  perpetual  wastft 
of  our  bodies  demands. 

Persptralaon  is  the  evacuation  of  the  juices  oC 
the  body  throu^  the  pores  of  the  skin.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  there  are  above  lAreeAacndb^ 
thxmeaud  miUum$  t^  fare*  in  the  ghukds  of  tba 
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rida  whkb  eofan  the  body  of  a  middle^zed 
BUttu  Tfaroogh  theM  porM,  more  tbtn  one-half 
of  what  we  eat  and  drink  passes  off  by  intenmbU 
penpiratioo.  During  a  night  of  seven  hours' 
•leepi  we  perspire  about  fwty  ounces,  or  two 
pounds  and  a  hal£  At  an  average,  we  may  es" 
tiuMOe  the  discharge  >  from  the  surftoe  of  the 
body,  by  sensible  and  insensible  perspiratiott,  at 
fironhaJfan  ounce  to  iboroimoes  an  hour.  This 
is  a  most  wonderful  part  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  health,  and 
even  to  out  ▼•ry  enstence.  When  partialfy  ob» 
■trocted,  colds,  rbeumatisau,  ierers,  and  other 
inflammatory  disorders,  are  produced ;  and  were 
it  completely  obstmoted,  the  vital  functions 
would  be  clogged  and  impeded  in  their  move- 
ments, and  death  would  inevitably  ensue. 

8auatkm.-^Tk9  nsrvsf  are  generally  consi- 
dered as  the  instruments  of  sensation.  They 
are  sofk  white  eords  which  proceed  from  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow.  They  oome  forth  originally 
by  pairs.  Ten  pair  proceed  from  the  medullary 
wihsfanre  of  the  brain,  which  are  distributed  to 
an  parts  ofthe  head  and  neck.  Thirty  pair  pro* 
eeed  from  the  spinal  marrow,  through  the  f  etw 
tebrm,  to  aR  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  being 
Ibr^  in  all.  These  nerves,  the  ramifi(^ons  of 
whioh  are  infinitely  various  and  minute,  are  die- ' 
tributed  upon  the  heart,  lungs,  bkwd-vessels, 
bowels,  and  muscles,  tiU  they  terminate  on  the 
skin  or  eitemal  covering  of  tlie  body.  Impres- 
sions of  external  objects  are  received  by  the 
brain  from  the  adjacent  organs  of  sense,  and  the 
brain  exercises  its  commands  over  the  muscles 
and  limbs  by  means  ofthe  nerves. 

Without  prosecuting  these  imperfect  descrip- 
tions &rther,  I  shall  conclude  this  very  hasty 
sketch  with  the  fijllowing  summary  of  the  parts 
of  the  body,  in  the  words  of  Bonnet.  "  The 
6oncs,  by  their  joints  and  solidity,  tarn  the  foun- 
dation of  this  fine  machine :  the  Ugomgmta  are 
strings  which  unite  the  parts  together:  the 
mutdea  are  fleshy  substances,  which  act  as  elas- 
tic springs  to  put  them  in  motion:  the  nertws, 
which  are  dispersed  over  the  whole  body,  con- 
nect all  the  parts  together :  theartefMsandvems, 
like  rivulets,  convey  life  and  health  throughout : 
the  hearty  placed  in  the  centre,  is  the  focus  where 
the  blood  collects*  or  the  acting  power  by  means 
of  which  it  circulates  and  is  preserved :  the 
btng9y  by  means  of  another  power,  draw  in  the 
external  air,  and  expel  hurtful  vapours:  the  itO" 
ntaeh  and  inUaline*  are  the  magazines  where 
wery  thing  that  is  required  for  the  daily  supply 
is  prepared:  the  ftrotn,  that  seat  ofthe  soul,  is 
formed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  its 
inhabitant :  the  ^enaes,  which  are  the  soul's  mi- 
nisters, warn  it  of  all  that  is  necessary  either  for 
its  pleasure  or  use.'*  Adorable  Creator!  with 
vrhat   wonderful   art   hast   thou    formed   us! 

*  Contemplation  of  Katnie,  v^.  L  p.  •«. 


Though  the  heavens  did  not  exist  to  proclaim 
thy  glory;  though  there  were  no  created  being 
on  earth  but  myself,  my  own  body  might  suffice 
to  convince  me  that  thou  art  a  Qod  of  unlimited 
power  and  infinite  goodness." 

This  subject  suggests  a  variety  of  moral  and. 
religious  reflections,  but  the  limits  to  which  I 
am  confined  will  permit  me  to  state  only  the 
following  >- 

1.  The  economy  of  the  human  frame,  when 
seriously  contemplated,  has  a  tendency  to  eseite 
admiration  and  astonirimient,  and  to  imprem  u» 
wUhatenmof  owr  eotOhmtdd^tendeneeotta  wu^ 
periarpower.  What  an  immense  muhiplicity  of 
machinery  must  be  in  action  to  enable  us  to 
breathe,  to  feel,  and  to  walk !  Hundreds  of 
bones,  of  diversified  fbrros,  connected  together  by 
varioui  modes  of  articulation:  hundreds  of 
muscles  to  prodnce  motion,  each  of  them  acting 
in  at  least  ten  different  capacitiee,  (see  p.  40 ;) 
hundreds  of  tendons  and  ligaments  to  ooHMCt  the 
bones  and  muscles ;  hundrads  of  arteries  to  con- 
vey the  blood  to  the  remotest  part  of  the  system; 
hundreds  of  veins  to  bring  it  back  to  its  reser* 
voir  the  heart;  thousands  of  glands  secreting 
humours  of  various  kinds  firom  the  Uood; 
thousands  of  lacteal  and  lymphatic  tubes,  ab- 
sorbing and  conveying  nutriment  to  the  circulate 
ing  flnid ;  oullions  of  pores,  through  which  the 
perspiration  is  continually  issuing;  an  infinity 
of  ramifications  of  nerves,  diffusing  sensation 
throughout  all  the  parts  of  this  exquisite  ma- 
chine ;  and  the  heart  at  every  pulsation  exerting 
a  force  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  order  to 
preserve  all  this  complicated  machinery  in  con- 
stant operation !  The  whole  of  this  vast  system 
of  mechanism  must  be  in  action  before  wo  can 
walk  across  our  apartments!  We  admire  the 
operation  of  a  steam-engine,  and  the  force  it  ex- 
erts. But,  though  it  is  constructed  ofthe  hardest 
materials  which  the  mines  can  supply,  in  a  few 
months  some  of  iu  essential  parts  are  worn  and 
'  deranged,  even  though  iu  action  should  be  fre- 
quently discontinued.  But  the  animal  machine, 
though  constructed,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
softest  and  most  flabby  substances,  can  go  on 
without  intermission  in  all  its  diversified  move* 
ments,  by  night  and  by  day,  for  the  space  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years;  the  heart  giving 
ninety-six  thousand  strokes  every  twemy-lbur 
hours,  and  the  whole  mass  of  blood  rushing 
through  a  thousand,  pipes  of  all  sixes  every  four 
minutes!  And  is  it  nuai  that  sovems  these 
nice  and  complicated  movements  ?  Did  he  set 
the  heart  in  motion,  or  endue  it  with  the  muscu- 
lar force  it  exerts  ?  And  when  it  has  ceased  to 
beat|  can  he  command  it  again  to  resume  its 
fonctions?  Man  knows  neither  the  secret 
springs  of  the  machinery  within  him,  nor  the 
Ittlf  of  the  purposes  for  which  they  serve,  or  of 
the  movemenu  they  perform.  Can  any  thing 
strikingly  demonstrtte  oiv  dependenos 
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t  OB  %  Mparior  AgoBt,  and  U»t  it 
is  **  m  Qtd  mm  live,  tmi  wtof,  and  have  our 
heumi  Were  a  aingle  pin  of  tke  ma/rhmnrr 
within  iH|  and  ovar  which  we  hata  no  control, 
either  broken  or  deranged,  a  thonaand  nove- 
menu  vigbi  iaitnndy  be  interrupted,  and  our 
bo^iea  bA  to  cnnnbk  into  the  duU. 

It  WB8  cionaitierifinnB  of  thip  )umd  tha(t  ted  Iha 
oelebraied  physician  Galen,  who  was  a  skeptic 
hi  his  jendi,  pd>lid7  to  acknowledge  tlMit  a  Su- 
nwiBse  InteBifsnoe  BHist  hsTe  operated  in  etdaiiH 
Mif  the  laws  by  which  living  beings  are  oon« 
sinwted.  And  he  wrote  his  eicetteat  treatise 
*<  Ob  the  ones  of  the  parts  of  the  human  fiacM," 
as  a  sobaM  hjnin  to  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
**  Ilmt  endeaTonr  ftoas  His  woiks,"  he  saja, 
**  to  know  him  BBjself,  and  afterwarda,  b j  the 
aame  means,  to  show  him  to  others ;  to  infecm 
them,  how  great  is  his  wisdom,  his  goodness, 
his  power."  The  kte  Dr.  Hmrter  has  observed,, 
that  astronomy  and  anatomy  are  the  studies 
whaeh  prseent  as  with  the  most  strydng  v^ew  oC 
the  twc  most  womferful  attnbtttes  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  The  first  of  these  fills  the  mind  with 
the  idea  of  his  immensity,  in  the  Isrgeness,  die- 
lancse,  and  number  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the 
hut  astonishes  us  with  hu  intelligence  and  art, 
in  dm  variety  and  delicaqr  of  animal  mechanism. 
■  8.  The  stoidy  of  the  animal  ecunomy  has  a 
poweiftil  tendency  Is  emiU  eswCioM  of  gratihuU, 
Man  is  naturally  a  thoughtless  and  vmgrai^fid 
creature.  Theee  dispositions  are  partly  owing 
to  t^noronot  of  the  wonders  of  the  human  frame, 
and  of  the  admirable  economy  of  the  visible 
world  ;  and  this  ignoranoe  is  owing  to  the  want 
of  those  ^>ecific  instructions  whic^  ought  to  be 
communicated  by  parents  and  teachers,  in  con- 
nexion with  religion.  For,  there  is  no  rational 
being  who  is  acquainted  with  the  structure  of 
his  animal  systeoi,  and  reflects  upon  it  with  the 
least  degree  of  attenti<Mi,  but  must  feel  a  senti- 
ment of  admiration  and  gratitude.  The  science 
which  unfi>lds  bo  us  the  economy  of  our  bodies, 
shows  us  on  what  an  infinity  of  springs  and 
nx^ons,  and  adaptations,  our  life  and  comfort  de- 
pend. And  when  we  consider,  that  all  these 
movements  are  performed  without  the  least  care 
or  laborious  effort  on  our  part,  if  we  be  not  alto- 
gether brutish,  and  insensible  of  otir  dependence 
on  a  superior  Power,  we  must  be  filled  with  emo- 
tions of  gratitude  towards  Him  **  whose  hands 
have  made  and  fashioned  us,  and  who  givelh  us 
life,  and  breath,  and  all  things.*'  Some  of  the 
motions  to  which  I  have  adverted  depend  upon 
onr  will ;  and  with  what  celerity  do  they  obey 
its  commands  ?  Before  we  can  rise  from  our 
chair,  and  walk  across  our  apartment,  a  hundred 
muscles  must  be  set  in  motion ;  every  one  of 
these  must  be  relaxed  or  constricted,  just  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  no  more ;  and  all  must  act 
hanuoniously  at  the  same  instant  of  time ;  and, 
at  the  command  of  the  soul,  all  these  movemeoti 


aie  instantaneously  petfbnwd.  Wlisa  I  wM 
tc  lift  my  hand  t»  my  head,  cvncy  past  of  Ite 
body  reqaisite  to  produce  the  affect  in  pat  im  aar* 
tioa:  the  aerves  aia  braesd*  the  HHMiiliia  at* 
stratcfacdorralaxed,  the  boaeaplaj  aalhair  aoeh> 
^els,  ami  the  wheU  animal  marfame  c— cine  in 
Iht  actisa,  as  if  evevy  nerre  and  mnade  had 
hsasd  a  aofcsaiga  and  reaistlcas  caU. .  Wb«  I 
wish  the  aext  msawat  to  axteod  way  hiaad  tosiy 
foot,  all  these  mmislss  are  thrown  iata  a  difcmc 
■late,  and  a  new  est  are  baaght  along  wish  ikem 
iaia  actioa :-  and  thus  we  smj  vary,  awaiy  m»* 

aad  the  meehanieal  actions  it  prmhwca,  by  a 
simple  chaage  in  our  vaUtioa.  'Wcsa  «•  act 
daily  aoouslomed  Ic  saeh  varied  aad 


faactisDs  whicb  base  ac  da- 
Whether  vre^ysksf 
it  or  not,  whethsr  we  are  nlniipiai^  er  malda^ 
sitting  nr  inHiint^  ihn  himl  is  ini  iisaamlj  lawl 
ing  its  muscular  power  at  the  centre  of  the  sya> 
tem,  and  sending  off  sireaam  of  blood  thm^ 
hundreds  of  pipes,*  the  hmgs  are ooatunaly  ca> 
pending  and  contracting  their  thwmnad  vdaacki^ 
and  imbibing  the  vital  priaci|de  of  the  ttr;  tia 
stomach  is  grinding  the  food ;  dm  lacteab  and 
lymphatics  are  extracting  nourishcnat  tar  ihs 
\Aood ;  the  liver  and  kidneys  drawing  oC  their 
secretions;  and  the  perspiratioa  issaiag  §em 
millions  of  pores.  These,  and  many  ntJai  im- 
portant functions  with  which  we  are  unaoquamu 
ed,  and  over  which  we  have  no  cootioly  oi^ 
to  be  regarded  as  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
I>eity  wiihin  us,  and  ahoold  excite  oar  inr  amni 
admiration  and  praise. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  in  dm  oonstituuca  sf 
our  animal  system,  which  we  are  ape  to  overioek, 
and  for  which  we  are  never  su£kiently  gtaicM; 
and  that  is,  tkt  powtr  it  p9§9f9n  of  m^f-wmma 
turn.  A  wound  heals  up  of  itself;  a  broken  bona 
is  made  firm  again  by  a  callus;  s»d  a  dead  part 
is  separated  and  thrown  off.  If  all  dm  wooadi 
we  have  ever  received  were  still  open  and  hked 
ing  afi>esh,  to  what  a  miserable  ooiidition  rhonid 
we  be  reduced  ?  But  by  a  system  of  inliitial 
powers,  beyond  all  hunmn  compreUensioa  aa  %a 
the  mode  of  their  operation,  such  dismsl  effecta 
are  effectually  prevented.  In  short,  when  we 
consider  that  health  depends  upon  such  a  nosae- 
rous  qasemblage  of  moving  organa,  and  that  a 
single  spring  out  of  action  might  derange  tha 
whole  machine,  and  put  a  stop  to  all  its  oompli* 
cated  movements,  can  we  refrain  firom  joiaiag 
with  the  psahaiBt,  io  his  pious  fxelamation,  aad 
grateful  readntiea,  **  How  preciiMm  are  thy  wo»* 
derfol  cotttrivanees  ooaceming  me,  O  God !  haw 
great  is  the  sum  of  them !  I  will  praise  thee  ; 
for  I  am  fearfaQy  and  woaderii%  nada.    Maiw 
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nOoOf  art  thy  moAm,  andtbat  my  acol  knovrtth 
right  w6lL» 

Omittiof  tlie  oomidtnttian  of  wroral  other 
dtpartmeats  of  tckiMia,  I  shall  in  the  neaa  time 
■oiice  only  tDolber  rabject  ooaDected  with  reli- 
gion, and  that  is  History. 


Historj  embraces  a  record  and  description  of 
past  ftcts  and  erenis,  in  reference  to  all  the  na- 
tions and  ages  of  the  world,  in  so  far  as  diey  are 
known,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  our  times. 
▲s  natnral  history  oontains  a  record  of  the  ope- 
rations of  die  Creator  in  the  material  world,  so 
sacred  and  civil  history  embraces  a  record  of  his 
transactions  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  world, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  detail  of  the  plans  and 
operations  of  his  proridence,  in  relation  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  globe.  Through  the  medium 
of  Saered  History,  we  learn  the  period  and  the 
manner  of  man's  creation— the  reason  of  his  ftU 
Irom  the  primitire  state  of  integrity  in  which  ho 
was  created,  and  the  dismal  consequences  which 
•nsued  f  the  rarious  movements  of  Proridence 
in  order  to  his  recovery,  and  the  means  by  which 
human  redemption  was  achieved;  the  manner 
fn  which  the  gospel  was  at  first  promulgated,  the 
•ountries  into  which  it  was  carried,  ai^  the  im- 
portant efleets  it  produced.  Through  the  me- 
dhm  of  Oivil  History  we  learn  the  deep  and 
imtversal  depravity  of  mankind,  as  exhibited  in 
the  wars,  dissensions,  and  ravages,  which  have 
desolated  oar  &Uen  race,  in  every  period,  and  in 
every  land  ;  we  learn  the  desperate  wickedness 
of  the  human  heart,  in  the  more  private  acts  of 
lerodty,  cruelty,  and  injustioe,  which,  in  all  ages, 
men  have  perpetrated  upon  each  other ;  we  be- 
liold  the  righteousness  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of 
the  workl,  and  the  equity  of  his  administration, 
in  the  judgments  which  have  been  inflicted  on 
wicked  nations  and  the  improbability,  nay,  the 
Iiiysssi6i7i(if,  of  men  being  ever  restored  to  moral 
order  and  happiness,  without  a  more  extensive 
diffusion  of  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
and  a  more  cordial  acquieecence  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  divine  laws. 

Such  being  some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  history,  it  requires  no  additional  arguments 
10  show,  that  this  branch  of  knowledge  should 
occasionally  form  a  subject  of  stu^y  to  every  in- 
tefligent  Ohristian.  But  in  order  lo  render  the 
■tody  of  history  subservient  to  the  interests  of 
religion,  it  is  not  enckigh  merely  to  gratify  our 
eoriosihr  and  imagination,  by  ioUowing  oat  a 
laccession  of  memorable  events,  by  tracing  the 
progress  of  armies  and  of  battles,  and  listening 
to  me  groans  of  the  vanquished,  and  the  sboola 
of  oonqoerors.  This  would  bo  to  stody  history 
Bttsrely  as  skeptios,  as  atheists,  er  as  writers  of 
BAveb.  When  we  contemplale  the  &cli  which 
tee  histociaD  preeents  to  our  view,  we  oogbt  to 
15 


raise  our  eyst  to  Him  who  is  the  Governor 
among  the  nations,  **  who  doth  according  to  his 
will  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  and  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth,"  and  who  overndes  the 
jarring  interests  of  mortals,  for  promoting  the 
prosperity  of  that  kingdom  whkh  shall  never  be 
moved.  We  should  view  the  immoral  propensi- 
ties and  dispositions  of  mankind  as  portrayed  in 
the  page  of  history,  as  evidencee  of  the  depravity 
of  our  species,  and  as  excitements  to  propagate, 
with  unremitting  energy,  the  knowledge  of  that 
rdigion,  whose  sublime  doctrines  and  pure  pre- 
cepts alone  can  counteract  the  stream  of  human 
corruption,  and  unite  all  nations  in  one  harmoni- 
ous society.  We  should  view  the  contests  of 
nations,  and  tfie  results  with  which  they  are  ac- 
companied, as  guided  by  that  invisible  Hand, 
which  "  mustereth  the  armies  to  the  battle ;"  and 
should  contemplate  them  either  as  the  accom- 
plishment of  divine  predictions,  as  the  inflictions 
of  retributive  justice,  as  paving  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  rational  liberty  and  social  happi- 
ness among  men,  or  as  ushering  in  that  gk)rious 
period,  w^  **  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  riiall 
cover  the  earth,**  and  the  nations  shall  learn  war 


Thus  I  have  taken  a  very  cursory  survey  of 
some  of  those  sciences  whih  stand  in  a  near 
relation  to  the  objects  of  religion ;  and  which 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  forming  so  many 
of  its  subordinate  branches.  Thero  are  many 
other  departments  of  knowledge,  which,  at  first 
view,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  relation  to  theo- 
logical science ;  and  yet,  on  a  closer  inspection^ 
will  be  found  to  be  essentially  connected  with  the 
several  subjects  of  which  I  have  been  treating. 
For  example  some  may  be  apt  to  imagine  that 
arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  other 
branches  of  mathematics,  can  have  no  relation' 
to  the  leading  objects  of  religion.  But  if  these 
sciences  had  never  been  cuhivated,  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  of  astronomy,  geography, 
natural  philosophy,  and  chymistry,  would  never 
have  been  made ;  shipe  ooukl  not  have  been  na« 
'vigated  across  the  ocean;  distant  continents, 
and  the  numerous  "  ides  of  the  sea,**  wookl  have 
remained  unexplored,  and  their  inhabitants  left 
to  grope  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism ;  and 
most  of  those  instruments  and  engines  by  which 
the  condition  of  the  human  race  will  be  gradu- 
ally meliorated,  and  the  influence  of  Christiani^ 
extended,  would  never  have  been  invented. 
Such  is  the  dependence  of  every  branch  of  useful 
knowledge  upon  another,  that  were  any  one  per* 
tibn  of  science,  which  Ims  a  practical  tendency, 
to  be  discarded,  it  wouki  pravent,  to  a  certam 
degree,  the  improvement  of  every  other.  And, 
consequently,  if  any  one  sdenoe  can  be  shown 
to  have  a  oomaxion  with  religion,  all  the  rest 
most  likewise  stand  in  a  certain  relation  to  it. 
It  nnist,  therefore,  have  a  pemicioos  effMt  on  tha 
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I  of  tW  OMMoCih*  CbrMlia»wodl4t  wbM 
pnth&n^  m  tbtir  mrmmm,  m/Lnwrn  to  ndar* 
filiM  KMotific  kATvMfs,  b J  aUeaiptuif  to  oo»> 
tTMt k with thm doctri—  of r wdttini^  ItwooU 
be  jiMt  M  r«MoiMtU«  to  atlMipt  tooomrwt  the  M- 
veral  JiituBtoe,  duties,  fend  iacli  reoorded  in  tiie 
New  TeetMBent  with  each  other,  in  order  to  den 
lormiDe  their  rekUvo  importance,  and  to  ibow 
vhich  of  them  might  be  aUocelher  overlooked 
and  diioarded.  The  aeries  of  ucts  and  of  dinna 
rerelationa  comprised  in  the  bible;  the  moral 
and  political  ereats  which  diversify  the  history 
of  nations ;  and  the  physical  operations  that  aro 
soing  on  among  the  rolling  worlds  on  high,  and 
m  tfaw  chymical  changqs  of  the  invisible  atoms  of 
matter,  are  all  parts  of  oas  compr^muiive  sys- 
tem, under  the  direction  of  the  Eternal  Mind  ; 
overy  portion  of  which  must  have  a  certain  reUn 
tion  to  the  whole. 

And,  therefere,  instead  of  attempting  to  de- 
grade one  part  of  the  divine  &bric  in  order  to 
enhance  another,  our  duty  is  to  take  an  ezpan* 
aive  view  of  the  whole,  and  to  ronaider  the^ 
aymmetry  and  proportion  of  its  parts,  and  their 
mutual  bearings  and  lelatioaa — in  so  fiur  as  our 
opportunities,  and  the  limited  faculties  of  om 
minds,  win  permit. 

If  the  remarks  which  hava  been  thrown  o«t  in 
thia  chapter,  respeoting  tho>  conneaipn  of  tha 
^eieaaes  with  rehgion»  have  any  feundation,  it 
will  fi)Uow— that  sermons^  lectuies^  wywibutm  of 
divinity,  and  religious  periodical  worka,  shouM 
embraoe  oocaaional  iUustratiena  of  suehsukieau, 
iar  the  porpose  of  aipanding  the  ooaceptftons  oC 
prgftsssd  Christians,  and  of  enabling  then  t» 
Ctke  lasga  and  aprnprebiiiva  viewn  of  tha  por» 


of  tito  pmnimm  af  tkm  ilmg^ij. 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  ao  wmaj  i 

toaoahsiadi 
twasMMJaHsstfkmthaii 
to  sodi  exercises,  have, 
usurped  by  the  most  grovelling  aflectians,  fey 
foolish  pursuits,  by  gasi  '  ' 
slanderous  conversation.  Shall  the  i 
and  absurd  opiaions  of  aneient  aad  ] 
wtksbejud^woffthyefaitentknk  i 
a  place  in  religious  journals,  and  cvem  mt 
sioos  from  the  pnlpit,  and  bImU  ^  thn  anighlj  acm 
of  the  Lord,**  and  the  visible  wood«rs  of  bis 
power  and  wisdom,  be  thrown  corny Icttly  isia 
the  shade  ?  To  survey,  with  an  eye  of  iaiaUs- 
genoe,  the  wide-extended  theatre  of  tha  rtisms 
operations  to  mark  the  agency  of  the  Etcnai 
Mind  in  every  obisct  we  behold,  and  in  evaty 
movesssnt  wiihin  us  and  around  as,  nae  soma  sf 
the  noblest  atiainmenla  of  the  rmtkaalaool;  and, 
in  aonjuaction  with  every  other  Chriatian  aindf 
and  aoquicement,  are  calculated  to  Bake  "  *• 
nan  of  God  perfect,  and  thsrougUj  fiimmkiJ 
unto  every  good  work."  By  such  atodjea,  wa 
are,  in  agma  measure,  aswmilaiod  to  the  s^rfir 
tribes,  whose  powera  of  inteUsct  are  for  eesr 
eaiployad  in  auoh  imrestJgatiBna  and  aie  pn> 
dually  prepared  for  bearing  a  part  in  their  i»« 
mortal  hynur-^Great  and  marvaUooa  ara  ihy 
wofka,  LiNd  Ood  Ahaighty ;  jaat  and  tme  aia 
thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Thon  ait  was-> 
thy  to  reosive  gloi^,  and  bonmir,  and  power ;  for 
thon  bast  ortated  alL  tldngs,  a»d  for  ti^  I 
thi^  ara«nd  wtsra  orsatad.'' 


CHAPTER  III. 


THB  RELATION  IfHICH  THE  UIVWIIUIIB  OP  HUMAN  ART  BEAR  TO  THE  OBJBCm 
OPREUOION. 


In  this  chapter,  I  ihall  brieily  ootioe  a  few 
phi^ff*^i5?nJ  and  mechanical  inventions  which 
havean  obvious  bearing  on  reUgkm,  and  on  the 
general  propagation  of  Ghriirtianity  among  the 
nations. 

The  firat,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  of 
the  mveationa  to  which  I  allode,  is  the  j|rl  ^ 
pniUm£,  This  art  appears  to  have  been  in* 
yonted  (at  least  in  Europe)  about  the  year  1490, 
by  one  Laurentius,  or  Lawrence  Koster,  a  native 
of  Haarlem,  a  town  in  Holland.  As  ho  was 
walking  in  »  wood  near  the  city,  he  begva  tocut 
«CNna  liters  upon  the  rind  of  a  beach  tree,  which, 
for  the  aake  of  gratifying  his  foncy,  being  im- 
pressed on  paper,  ha  printed  one  or  two  lines  as 
%  specimen  for  hUgraodchildren  to  follow.  Thia 


having  succeeded,  he  mediuted  greater  things  i 
and,  first  of  all,  invented  a  more  glutinous  writing 
ink ;  because  he  found  the  common  ink  sunk  and 
8|vead ;  and  thus  formed  whole  jpagea  of  wood, 
with  bttnrs  cut  upon  thenu'^    Uj  the  g!r«dual 

•I  am  awaie,  that  tlie  honour  oT  this  toiinlion 
hMbeea  sfaUmed  b7  other  oitiss  bestdes  Baerlem* 
partjculacly  by  Struburg,  ai^  Ments,  a  efty  of  Ger- 
many; and  by  other  ladlrUuals  besides  LanreaOaSk 
cUety  by  one  JWt.  oommonly  called  Dr.  Paaaiass 
by  Schoeflbr,  and  by  Gutenberg,,  It  appears  that  tha 
ah,  with  many  of  Its  Implements,  was  stolen  fkom 

Lsnrentins  by  one  of  his  ser  

hoand,  by  an  oath,  to  seoveoy,  wlie  fled  to  1 

and  flm  commenced  ths  process  of  printing  m  t 

city.  Here  the  art  wtt  Improved  by  Fn 

fer;  by  thelrlnventlon  ef  msarfNctosN 

typss,  wMoh  were  Ibtst  used,   when  ^ 

Pails,  disposing  of  some  bibles  be  had  prtntsd,  at 
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improvement  of  this  mt,  sand  its  appltcation  to 
the  diflTusion  of  knowledge,  a  new  era  was  formed 
in  the  annals  of  the  fatmum  race,  and  in  the  pro- 
gress of  science,  religion,*  and  morals.  To  it  we 
ftre  chiefly  indebted  for  our  deKverance  from  ^ 
Dorance  and  error,  and  for  most  of  those  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  improvements  in  the  art* 
which  distinguish  the  period  in  which  we  live. 
Without  lis  aid,  the  Reformation  ftom  Popery 
could  scarcely  have  been  achieved ;  for,  had  the 
books  of  Luther,  one  of  the  first  reformers,  been 
inuhipiied  by  the  stow  process  of  handwriting 
and  copying,  they  could  never  have  been  diffused 
to  any  extent  *,  and  the  influence  of  bribery  end 
of  power  might  have  been  sufficient  to  have  ar- 
rested their  progress,  or  even  to  have  erased  their 
existence.  But,  being  poured  forth  fi^m  the 
press  m  thousands  at  a  time,  they  spread  over  the 
nations  of  Europe  likb  an  inundation,  and  with 
a  rapidity  which  neither  the  authority  of  princes, 
nor  the  schemes  of  priests  and  cardinals,  nor  the 
bulls  of  popes,  could  counteract  or  suspend.  To 
this  noble  invention  it  is  owing  that  copies  of  th« 
bible  have  been  multiplied  to  the  extent  of  many 
millions— that  ten  thousands  of  them  are  to  be 
found  in  every  Protestant  country — and  Jhat  the 

the  low  price  (as  was  then  thought)  of  sixty  crowns, 
the  number  and  the  aniformity  of  the  copies  he  pee- 
sessed  created  universal  tfitation  and  astonish- 
ment. Informations  were  given  to  tlie  poUce  against 
him  as  a  magician,  his  lodgings  were  searched,  and 
a  great  number  of  copies  being  (bond,  they  were 
seized ;  the  red  ink  with  which  they  were  embel- 
lisiied  was  said  to  be  his  blood ;  it  was  seriously 
adtjudged,  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil :  and 
If  he  had  not  fled  from  the  city,  most  probably  he 
would  liave  shared  the  fhte  of  those  whom  ignorant 
and  superstitious  Judges,  at  that  time,  condemned 
for  witchcrafL  From  this  circumstance,  let  us  leam 
to  beware  how  we  view  the  inventions  of  genius, 
suMl  how  we  treat  those  whose  ingenious  contri- 
vances may  afterwanla  be  the  means  of  enlightening 
and  meliorating  mankind.  See  Appendix,  No.  Vlf. 
Various  improvements  have  been  made,  of  late 
years,  in  the  art  Of  printing.  That  which  has  lately 
pecn  aanouncod  by  Dr.  Church  of  Boston,  is  the 
most  remarkable ;  and,  If  found  snccessfUl,  will 
carry  tliis  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  A  prin- 
cipal object  of  this  improvement  is,  to  print  con- 
Btintly  from  new  t3ni>C8,  which  is  effected  by  siinpli- 
fyin^  the  process  for  casting  and  composing.  The 
.  type  is  delivered  perfect  by  machinery,  and  lakl  as 
it  is  cast,  in  separate  companments,  with  unerring 
onler  and  exactness.  The  composition  is  then  ei- 
reeled  by  other  apparatus,  directed  by  keys  like 
those  of  a  piano-forte,  and  the  type  may  then  be  ar- 
ranged in  wonls  and  lines,  as  <(uickly  as  in  the  per- 

for"-""' -i'  --'--   *n    r-i'i-'r     ^r    rr-. — 1  -i-rlrg 

eX<-':|  ■  •■  '■■  n-:;    ■    an 

expert.  hLinil  will  Itave  hiilo  labuur  lurHUti  reader. 
It  Is  then  found  less  expensive  under  Dr.  Church's 
Bconamfcal  system  of  re-castlng,  to  ro-mclt  the  types, 
and  recast  them,  than  to  perform  the  tedious  o'[»eni- 
tion  of  (llstnbution.  The  melting  lakes  pVacQ  with- 
out atmospltoric  exposure,  by  which  oxyrtalion  and 
waste  of  metal  are  avoided.  It  a  calculated  that 
two  men  can  produce  75,000  now  types  per  hour,  and 
In  rir-comiwsing,  one  man  will  perform  as  much  as 
thrco  or  four  compositors.  In  the  production  of 
types.  Hie  saviof  is  luuety-nine  parts  In  a  hunJred; 
find  in  the  r<»m|)Usitlon,  distribution,  and  rcaiUn^,  is 
three  parts  in  laur.  In  regard  to  press-work,  Dr.  C. 
kas  invented  a  machine  to  work  with  plattens,  Jn- 
Ptcii'l  '>f  ryl In" Icrs,  from  which  ho  will  beenablsd  to 
titkc  6Q  thiti  imiifuiiBiuui  per  minute. 


poorest  individual  who  eipresstB  a  de«fre  fbr  it, 
may  be  fimiished  widi  the  **•  word  of  fife"  which 
will  guide  him  to  a  bteased  irnmortality.  That 
divine  light  which  is  destined  to  iQunrinate  every 
legion  of  the  globe,  and  to  aanctify  and  reform 
men  of  all  nation.<s  and  kindreds,  and  leagues,  is 
■ccelemted  in  its  movements,  and  directed  m  its 
course  throagh  the  nations,  by  the  invention  of , 
the  art  of  printing;  and  ere  long  it  w4H  distri-^ 
bote  among  the  inhabitants  of  every  land,  the 
**  law  and  the  testimony  of  the  Most  High,** 
to  guide  their  steps  to  the  regions  of  eternal  hiisa 
in  short,  there  is  not  a  more  powerful  engine  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  for  diffbstng  the  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  the  wiH  of  the  Deity, 
and  f>r  accompKslring  die  grand  oftjeots  of  re* 
velation,  than  the  art  of  mvritiplying  books,  and 
of  conveying  intenigence'throtigh  the  raednim  of 
the  press.  Were  no  such  art  in  existence,  wo 
cannot  conceive  how  an  ezteMive  and  tmiversal 
propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  revelation  codd 
be  effected,  unless  after  the  lapse  of  an  indefinite 
uwnber  of  ages.  But,  with  the  assistance  of 
this  invention,  in  its  present  improved  state,  the 
island  of  Grreat  Britain  akme,  within  less  than  a 
Irandred  yArs,  could  furnish  a  topy  of  the  Scrip» 
lures  to  every  inhabitant  of  the  world,  and  woidd 
defray  the  expense  of  such  an  undertaking,  with 
much  more  ease,  and  with  a  smaller  som,  than 
were  necessary  to  furnish  the  political  war&re  in 
which  we  were  lately  engaged. 

These  considerations  tMch  us,  that  the  i»* 
genious  inventions  of  the  human  mind  are  under 
d»e  direction  and  control  of  the  Governor  of  the 
world— are  intimately  connected  vrith  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  plan  of  his  providence,  and 
have  a  tendency,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
promote,  over  every  region  of  the  earth,  the  pro* 
gross  and  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Re- 
deemer. They  also  show  os,  fit>m  what  small 
beginnings  the  roost  magnificent  opemtions  of 
the  divine  economy  may  derive  dieir  origin. 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  the  ihanple  cir- 
cumstance of  a  person  amusing  himself  by  cutting 
a  few  letters  on  the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  impress- 
ing them  on  paper,  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  mental  illumination  of  mankind  ;  and 
that  the  art  which  sprimg  from  this  castial  pro- 
cess was  destined  to  be  the  principal  means  of 
illuminating  the  nations,  and  of  conveying  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  **  the  salvation  of  our  God  ?" 
But,  **  He  who  rules  in  the  armies  of  heaven,  an^ 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,"  and  who  sees 
"  the  end  from  the  beginning,'*  overrules  the  moat 
minute  movement  of  all  his  creatures,  in  subservi- 
ency to  his  ultimate  designs,  and  shows  himself, 
in  this  respect,  to  be  **  wonderfiil  in  counsel,  and 
eicellent  in  working.*' 

TVu  Mcpriner^B  CompoM. — Another  invention 
which  has  an  intimate  relation  to  relijrion,  is, 
ikt  art  9/  iVat;igtx<ion.  and  the  tnventiim  0/  tk* 
Marimr'M  Crnipam,    NavigatioB  is  the  art  of 
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( « lUp  tkroogh  th«  na,  froa  «M  port 
r.  This  art  wm  pwtly  koowa  and 
mctised  in  the  Mrlj  SfM  of  antiqaitf,  bj  tfa« 
ftiwiiciinii  tiM  CarliHifMuaBs,  tlM  EfjrpciaiM, 
the  RoBMiM,  aod  odMr  aatioM  of  Europe  end 
AflU.  Bat  they  had  no  goide  to  direct  ihem  in 
their  rvygn,  except  the  son  ia  the  day-liiae, 
and  the  fiafs  by  aight  Whea  the  ikj  wai  ovevw 
caat  with  doode,  they  were  throwa  into  alanm, 
aad  dsnt  aot  venture  to  aay  great  dietance  froai 
theooaaty  leel  they  ibouki  be  carried  forward  ia 
a  courae  opposite  to  diat  which  they  iatended, 
or  be  drirea  against  hidden  rocks,  or  onknowa 
shores.  The  daager  and  difficulty  of  the  navi- 
gifum  of  the  ancients,  on  this  account,  may  be 
learned  from  the  deliberations,  the  grMt  prepay 
rations,  aad  the  akurms  of  Honier's  heroes,  when 
they  were  about  to  croM  the  Egean  sea,  aa  ex- 
teat  of  aot  aiore  than  150  miles  ;  aad  the  ezpe- 
dilioa  of  the  Argonauts  under  Jisoa,  across  the 
sea  of  Mannora  and  the  Euxine,  to  the  island 
of  Cdcfais,  a  distance  of  only  four  or  fire  hun- 
dred miles,  was  Tiewed  as  a  roost  wonderial  ex- 
ploit, at  which  even  the  gods  Umnsehres  were  said 
tobeamaxed.  The  same  thing  appears  fipom  the 
'  narration  we  have  in  tbe  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
of  Paul's  voyage  from  Ceearea  to  Rome.— 
^  When,**  says  Luke,  "  neither  sun  nor  stars  ia 
many  days  appeared,  and  no  small  tempesU  lay 
on  us,  aU  hope  that  we  should  be  saved  was  then 
taken  away."  Being  deprived  of  these  guides, 
they  were  tossed  abont  in  the  Mediterranean,  not 
knowing  whether  they  were  carried  to  the  north, 
south,  east,  or  west  So  that  the  voyagesof  an- 
tiquity consisted  chiefly  in  creeping  along  the 
coast,  and  seldom  venturing  beyond  sight  of 
land :  they  coukl  not,  therefore,  extend  their  ex- 
cursions by  sea  to  distent  continents  and  nations ; 
and  hence,  the  greater  portion  of  the  terraqueous 
globe  and  its  inhabitaats  were  to  them  altogether 
unknown .  It  w^  not  before  the  invention  of  the 
mariner'M  compoiMi  that  distant  voyages  oouU 
be  undertaken,  that  extensive  oceans  could  be 
traversed,  and  an  intercourse  carried  on  between 
remote  continents  and  the  islands  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  somewhat  uocertain  at  what  precise  pe- 
riod this  noble  discovery  was  made ;  but  it  ap- 
pears pretty  evident,  that  the  mariner's  compass 
was  not  commonly  used  in  navigation  before  the 
year  1420,  or  only  a  fow  years  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing.*  The  loadstone,  in  all  ages, 
wo  known  to  have  the  property  of  attracting 
iron ;  but  its  tendency  to  point  towards  the  north 
and  south  seems  to  have  been  unnoticed  till  the 
beginning  of  tbe  twelfth  century.    Abo>it  that 

*  The  Invention  of  the  compass  Is  usuallj  aserffaed 
to  Falvlo  Glola,  of  Amalfl,  In  Campania,  about  tbe 
year  i  90S  $  and  tbe  Italians  are  strenuous  In  support- 
Ing  tills  olalm.  Others  afflnn,  that  Marcus  Paalos,  a 
Venetian,  having  made  a  journey  to  China,  brought 
back  the  InvenOon  with  him  In  IMO.  The  French 
also  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  this  invention,  firom 
tbe  Hi 'v^ iaft***ftk,  that  all  nftlifffit  '^^t'l^fwfp*^  Uia 


tonwa  SBHM 
by  making  to  swim,  in  a  baaaa  d 
water,  a  loadstone  suspended  om  a  pinoeofcerk; 
and  to  have  remarked»lhal,  wfaea  left  at  Ubei^, 
one  of  its  extremities  pointed   to    the  asrau 
They  had  also  remarked,  that,  when  a  piece  d 
iron  is  rubbed  against  the  loadbmie,  k  mijasis 
also  the  property  of  turning  towarda  the  asrtb, 
and  of  attracting  needles  and  filinga  of  wm, 
From  one  experiment  to  anocfaer,  thaj  piocssi 
ed  to  lay  aneetfle,  loached  with  tba  aM^acc,  ss 
two  small  bits  of  atraw  floating  om  the  waisr 
and  to  observe  that  the  needle  invmriahly  tansd 
its  point  towards  the  north.    Tbe  first  ose  ^ 
seem  to  have  made  of  these  experisseata,  wa^ 
to  impose  upon  simple  people  by  the  appmr 
aaoe  of  wtmgic    For  example,  a  bolow  swsa, 
or  the  figure  of  a  atermaid,  was  made  to  swim 
ia  a  basm  of  water,  and  to  follow  a.  kaife  wiihs 
bit  of  bread  upon  its  point,  which  had  basa  prv 
vioosly  rubbed  on  the  loadstone.     7*be  expert 
msnter  convinced  them  of  his  powar,  by  eo^ 
amnding,  in  this  way,  a  needle  kid  osi  the  am^ 
faoe  of  the  water  to  turn  its  point  frosa  tbe  anA 
totheeast,  orinanyotherdirectioa.     BatsMM 
geniuses,  of  more  niblime  and  reflective  powen 
of  mind^  seising  upon  these  hints,  at  last  appttsi 
these  experiments  to  the  wants  of  aafigatisi^ 
and  constructed  aa  instrument,  by  tbe  holp  of 
which  the  mariner  can  now  direct  bis  oooBse  Is 
distant  lands,  through  the  vast  and  palhleaaooesa 
In  coneequence  of  the  discovery  of  this  i^ 
strument,  the  coasts  of  almost  every  kndoa  As 
sur&ce  of  the  globe  have  been  explored,  aadare- 
gular  toteroourse  opened  up  between  the  '— ^r*— * 
regions  of  the  earth.    Without  tbe  help  cf  ifcii 
noble  invention,  America,  in  aB  probafadiqr, 
would  never  have  bf«n  discovered  by  the  eastoa 
nations — the  vast  continent  of  New-HnllBBd 
the  numerous  and  interesting  islands mifao  !»• 
dian  and  Pacific  oceans— the  iales  of  Jspaa,  and 
other  imniMise  territories  inhabited  fay  homsa 
beings,  would  have  remained  as  mnch  unit  si  i— 
and  uitexplored  as  if  they  had  never  azxsted. 
And  as  the  nations  of  Europe  and  the  wesCna 
parts  of  Asia  were  the  sole  depositoriea  of  the 
records  of  revelation,  they  coukl  never  have 
conveyed  the  blessings  of  salvation  to  reaBuie 
countries  and  to  unknown  tribes  of  manhiad,  «C 
whose  existence  they  were  entirely  igaosanL 
Even  although  the  whole  terraqueoos  globe  had 
been  sketflied  out  before  them,  in  all  ita  aspects 
and  bearings,  and  ramifications  of  isianda,  ce»- 
tinents,  seas,  and  oceans,  and  the  moral  and  po> 
litical  state  of  every  tribe  of  ita  xnhabitaBts 

fierce  point  of  the  eard  br  a  Jlmo^de-9m,  and,  wna 
equal  reason,  the  English  have  laid  claim  to  tbe  SUM 
honour,  firom  the  name  comptut.  tar  which  asost  na- 
tions have  afrecd  to  dlsUnrulsb  it  But  whoever 
were  .the  Inventors,  or  at  whatever  period  tbls  la 
strument  was  first  oonstnictsd.  It  does  not  appeal 
that  It  was  brought  Into  general  use  belbre  the  aa 
ilod  mentkMied  m  tbs  text 
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lRt|iky%d  to  view;  witlmit  a  guide  to  diraot 
their,  oourte  UiroiU|h  the  biflowt  of  the  oceea, 
they  oould  bare  aflorded  oo  light  and  no  relief 
to  cheer  the  diataot  natiooe  <*  who  lit  in  darknoM, 
nnd  in  the  ihadow  of  death."  Though  the  art 
of  printing  had  been  inrented ;  though  milUom 
of  bibles  were  now  prepared,  adequate  to  the 
supply  of  all  the  "kindreds  of  the  heathen {" 
though  ships  in  abundance  were  equipt>ed  for 
the  enterprise^  and  thousands  of  missionaries 
ready  to  embark,  and  to  devote  their  lives  to  the 
insiruction  of  the  pngan  worU— all  wouki  beof 
»o  avail,  and  the  "  salvation  of  Ood"  couki  never 
be  proclaimed  to  the  ends  of  the  worid,  unless 
they  had  a  mariner's  compass  to  guide  their 
course  through  the  trackless  ocean. 

In  this  invention,  then,  we  behoki  a  proof  of 
the  agency  of  Divine  Providence,  in  directing 
the  efibrts  of  human  genius  to  subserve  the  most 
important  designs,  and  contemplate  a  striking 
•pecimcn  of  the  **  manifold  wisdom  of  (Sod»" 
When  the  pious  and  contemplative  Israelite  re- 
flected on  the  dedamtion  of  the  prophets,  that 
*'  the  glory  of  Jehovah  wouU  be  revealed,  and 
that  aU  flesh  would  see  it  together  {**— 6pom  the 
state  of  the  arts  which  then  eiisted,  he  must 
have  folt  many  difficulties  in  forming  a  concept 
tion  of  the  tncntMr  in  which  such  predictions 
couki  be  realized.  "  The  great  and  wide  sea," 
■ow  termed  the  Mediterranean,  formed  the  bound- 
ary of  his  view,  beyond  which  he  was  unable  to 
penetrate.  Of  the  continents,  and  "  the  isles 
afar  off"  and  of  the  for  more  spacious  oceans 
that  lay  between,  he  had  no  knot^ledge ;  and  how 
« the  ends  of  the  earth"  were  to  be  reached,  he 
couki  form  no  conception  i  and,  in  the  midst  of 
his  perplezing  thoughts,  he  could  find  no  sati^ 
Cietion  but  in  the  firm  belief,  that  **  with  Qod 
all  things  are  possible.*'  But  now  we  are  ena- 
bled not  only  to  contemplate  the  ^rand  designs 
^  the  divine  economy,  but  the  prmcipal  means 
bv  which  they  shaQ  all,  in  due  time,  be  accom- 
plished, in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  science 
and  art,  and  of  their  consecration  to  the  rearing 
and  eitension  of  the  Christian  church. 

The  two  inventions  to  which  I  have  now  ad- 
verted, may  perhaps  be  conskiered  as  among  the 
most  striking  instances  of  the  connexion  of  hu- 
man art  with  Uie  objects  of  religioa  But  there 
are  many  other  inventions,  which,  at  first  view, 
do  not  appear  to  bear  so  near  a  relation  to  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  and  yet  have  an  ulti- 
oiate  reforenoe  to  some  of  iu  grand  and  interesf- 
ing  objects. 

i%e  TWmeops.— We  might  be  apt  to  think, 
on  a  slight  view  of  the  matter,  that  there  can  be 
oo.  imnrndiate  relation  between  the  grinding  and 
polishing  of  an  optic  glass,  and  fitting  two  or 
more  of  them  in  a  tube,  and  the  enlargement 
of  oar  views  of  the  operation  of  the  Eternal 
Mind.  Yet  the  ooonexion  between  these  two 
oUectti  sad  ths  dependence  of  the  latter  upon 


the  former,  can  be  foirly  demonstrated.  The 
son  of  a  spectacki-maker  of  Middleburg  inHoU 
land,  happening  to  arouse  himself  in  his  Other's 
shop,  by  hoUing  two  glasses  between  his  finger 
and  his  thtunb,  and  varying  their  distance,  pes* 
ceived  the  weathercock  of  the  church  spire  o|^ 
pooite  to  him  much  larger  than  ordinary,  and 
apparently  much  nearer,  and  turned  upside  down. 
This  new  wonder  excited  the  amazement  of  ths 
father ;  he  adjusted  two  glasses  ona  board,  ren- 
dering them  moveable  at  pleasure ;  ^  thus 
formed  the  first  rude  imitation  of  a  pefspective 
glass,  by  whioh  distant  objects  are  brought  near 
to  view.  Galileo,  a  phikMopher  of  Tuscany, 
hearing  of  the  invention,  set  his  mind  to  work, 
in  order  to  bnng  it  to  peiiection.  He  fixed  his 
glasses  at  the  end  of  long  organ-pipes,  and  con- 
structed a  telescope,  which  he  soon  directed  ts 
different  poru  of  ths  surrounding  heavens.  He 
discovered  four  moons  revolving  around  the  phi- 
net  Jupiter— spots  on  the  suriaM  of  the  sun,  and 
the  rotation  of  that  gk>be  around  its  axis — moo»> 
tains  and  valleys  in  the  moon — and  numbers  of 
fixed  stars  where  scarcely  one  was  visible  to  ths 
naked  eye.  These  discoveries  were  made  about 
the  year  1610,  a  short  time  after  the  first  invention 
of  the  telescope.  Since  that  period  this  instru* 
ment  has  passed  through  various,  degrees  of  im- 
provement)  and,  by  means  of  it,  celestial  won- 
ders have  been  explored  in  the  distant  spaces  ci 
the  universe,  which,  in  former  times,  were  alt<H 
gether  concealed  from  mortal  view.  By  the  help 
of  telescopes,  combined  with  the  art  of  roeaAur^ 
ing  the  distances  and  magnitudes  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  our  views  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Almighty, 
of  the  plenitude  o(  his  power,  and  of  the  exteni 
of  his  universal  empire,  are  extended  &r  beyond 
what  couki  have  boen  conceived  in  former  ages. 
Our  prospects  of  the  range  of  the  divine  operas 
tions  are  no  longer  confined  within  the  limits  of 
the  world  we  inhabit  \  we  can  now  plainly  per* 
ceivo,  that  the  kingdom  of  Qod  is  not  only  "  an 
everlasting  dominion,'*  but  that  it  extends  through 
the  unlimited  regions  of  space,  comprehending 
within  its  vast  circumference  thousands  of  suns, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  worUs,  all  ranged  in 
majestic  order,  at  immense  distances  from  one 
another,  and  all  supported  and  governed  *'  bv 
Him  who,  rides  on  the  Heaven  of  heavons,** 
whose  greatness  is  unsearchable,  and  whose  un- 
derstanding is  infinite. 

Xhe  telescope  has  also  demonstrated  to  us 
the  lUerai  truth  of  those  scriptural  declarations 
which  assert  that  the  stars  are  **  inntmierable.'* 
Before  the  invention  of  this  instrument,  not 
more  than  about  two  thousand  stars  couki  be 
perceived  by  the  unassisted  eye  in  the  clearest 
night.  But  this  invent  ion  has  unfokied  to  view 
not  only  thousands,  but  hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  millions,  of  those  bright  hmiinaries,  which 
lie  dispersed  in  every  direction  throughout  ths 
boundless  dimensions  of  space.  And  ^  higbsr 
53 
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Bwre  ooaeroiM  thote  cdwdtl  orto  tppev; 
iMving  m  DO  room  to  doubt,  that  eountkM 
mfmdM  noro  Uo  hid  is  tho  divtant  reifioM  of 
ereatkn,  fkr  bejrosd  the  reach  of  the  fioMt  gla«at 
that  eaa  be  cooetruoted  by  human  dciU,  and 
which  are  known  only  to  Him  "who  eounn 
the  number  of  theitare,  and  caUt  them  by  their 

In  ihart,  tf»a  teleeeape  may  ba  ooniidered  ai 
•efving  the  putpoee  of  a  Tehkle  for  oooveyhif 
MiothedietaBt  regiooe  ofepace.  We  would 
aeneider  H  ae  a  wonderful  achiereawnt,  could 
we  transport  euraelrei  two  hundred  thousand 
miiee  from  the  earth,  in  the  direction  of  the 
9Mon,  in  order  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  that 
•eleitial  orb.  But  this  instrument  enables  ua 
to  take  a  much  nearer  inspection  of  that  planet, 
tfmnifwe  had  aotuaMy  surmounted  the  ibroe  of 

Kriiation,  traversed  the  voids  of  space,  and 
the  earth  290,000  miles  behind  us.  For, 
'  supposinf  such  a  journey  to  be  aoooonplished, 
we  shouM  stiii  be  ten  thousand  milee  distant 
from  that  oih.  But  a  teleeoope  which  magnifles 
•bjects  S40  times^  can  carry  our  news  within 
one  thousand  sMles  of  the  ssoon ;  and  a  telo- 
seope,  such  as  Dr.  Hersehel's  40  feet  reaedor, 
which  magnifies  6000  times,  wouM  enable  us  to 
iriew  the  mountains  tad  vales  of  the  moon,  as 
if  we  were  transported  to  a  point  about  40  miles 
from  her  surface.*  We  can  view  the  nmgnifi- 
aent  system  of  the  planet  Batum,  by  means  of 
this  instrument,  as  distinctly,  as  if  we  had  peiw 


fcrmed  a  journey  eight  hundred  millions  of  miles 
in  the  direction  of  that  globe,  which  at  the  rate 
of  10  miles  an  hour,  wouU  require  a  period  of 
more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  to  accomplish. 
By  the  telescope,  we  can  contemplate  the  region 
of  the  fixed  stars,  their  arrangement  into  sys- 
tems, and  their  imroei»e  numbers,  with  the 
sasBe  distinctness  and  amplitude  of  view,  as  if 

*  Tbouch  the  highest  magnl/ytnc  power  of  Dr. 
Rerschers  large  telescope  was  estimated  at  alx 


thousand  times,  yet  tt  does  not  appear  that  the  doc- 
tor ever  applied  this  power  wita  success,  when 
VlewlDg  the  moon  and  the  planets.   The  deficiency 


of  light,  when  using  so  high  a  power,  would  ren- 
der the  view  of  these  ot^tslees  satisAictory  than 
when  Tlewod  with  a  power  of  one  or  two  thousand 
tAmes.  8UI1,  it  is  quite  certain,  that  if  any  portions 
of  the  moon's  surface  were,  viewed  through  an  in- 
strument of  such  a  power,  ther  would  appear  as 
ktrre  (hut  nel  netarly  90  bt^la  tmd  distinct)  ae  if 
we  were  placed  about  40  miles  distant  from  that 
body.  The  enlargement  of  the  angle  of  vision,  in 
this  case,  or,  the  appwent  distance  at  which  the 
mo<HX  would  be  contemplated,  is  found  by  dlvidinx 
the  moon's  dl8tance~440,ooo  miles  by  eooo,  the  ma? 
nlfythg  power  ot  the  telescope,  which  produces  a 
quotient  of  4iH-lhe  number  of  miles  at  which  the 
moon  would  appear  to  be  placed  from  the  eye  of  the 
observer.  Dr.  Rerschel  appears  to  have  used  the 
highest  power  of  his  teleseopes,  only,  or  chiefly, 
when  viewing  some  very  minute  otuects  In  the  ie> 
gion  of  the  stars.  The  powers  he  genmUy  used, 
and  with  wUoh  he  made  most  of  his  discoveries 
were.  Sir,  «•«,  714,  tis,  and  oceastooaUy  Mi,  turn, 
and  iWK  when  inspecting  doubto  and  tripls  stanu 
and  Mis  more  distant  nsb«2». 


w  had  aotnaHy  takes  a  iE^  of  %em  hm/tti 
thaasand  mittisas  of  milss  iat»  tkoa«  imiiiilsisJ 
aad  aDeaplomhla  regiono,  whith  oouid  mat  bs 
aeeemplishid  in  sareral  oulboma  of  jwan,  tho^ 
our  motion  were  as  rapid  as  a  hftU  prqpeciodfeim 
a  loadad  caoMia.    WowoaMjuaUy   1  n  mi  in  it 
as  a  aobia  umliiwmiwt  ftr  enahliwg  on  to  tahs  sa 
exteaaiva  surrey  of  the  warks  of  Gw4,  if  wakad 
iM.laeulty  of  tiaasportiag  owattlfca  to  sock  i» 
m  sasi  distaares  from  the  sphera  vaa  mtm  unifij, 
but,  by  meaaa  of  the  teleacapic  tnbo,  we  msy 
lake  aearly  the  same  aaipla  viawa  «f  ilia  dom^ 
■ioRS  of  the  Cfoator,  without  stimn^  a  foot  frsm 
the  liautsofour  terrestrial  abode.     TbmiaHi 
■mat  amy,  thorelbre,  ba  coaaidarad  aa  a  fuaii' 
dential  gili,  baalowed  upon  maalriad,  to  amve^ 
in  the  meaa  tiam,  as  a  ItayararjF  anftslitam  far 
those   powers  of  rapid  fli^  with    ahith  iht 
seraphim  are  enda%rad,  aad  flbr  thane  supaimr 
fceulties  of  motion  with  which  asaa  hiMsTmsy 
bo  invested,  whan  ho  w  rives  at  the  mmamm  rf 
moral  perfcction.* 

AnB  /imcirascepe.^"  JL  oe  mw^senjps  m  1 
Jnstrumeat  conetraetad  ea  similar 
which  has  greatly  expaaded  aar  wiawa  af  ihs 
«« manifold  wwdemcfOod.'*  Thk  im  iiaiaim. 
whieh  diseoaem  tous  sawll  otjacts,  iaviiihis  m 
Aa  Baked  eye,  waa  invented  soan  after  ihs 
invention  and  knproveaient  of  the  talaocapab  1^ 
moaas  of  this  optical  eontrivaace,  wo  pecaim  a 
variety  of  wonders  in  almoat  every  ohjisct  ia  Iba 
aniaml,  the  vegetable,  and  thaauneral  kinfdsaML 
Wa  poroeive  that  every  partkfe  ofamtter,  how> 
ever  anaute,  has  a  detervinaU  Arm — that  the 
very  scales  of  the  skin  ofa  haddock  are  albsaaft- 
(aNy  iaierwoven  and  variegtted,  hke  piaesaef 
net-work,  which  no  art  can  imitate  that  Aa 
points  of  the  prieUes  of  vegetables,  though  mag* 
ttified  a  thousand  times,  appear  aa  sharp  aal 
well  polished  as  lo  the  naked  eye  that  avmy 
partide  of  the  dust  on  the  bnttedly'a  wing  is  a 
beaayful  and  regukriy  orgsnixed  feather  that 
every  hair  of  our  head  is  a  hoBow  tube,  with 
bulbs  and  roots,  famished  with  a  variety  ef 
threads  or  filament^"  and  that  the  pares  in  oar 
skin,  through  which  the  sweat  and  peispiialica 
flow,  are  so  numerous  and'  minute,  that  a  grain 
of  saad  would  cover  a  hundred  and  twency-fiva 
thausand  of  them.  We  perceive  animated  beii^ 
ia  certain  liquids,  so  small,  that  fifty  thoaaaadcf 
them  woaM  not  equal  the  site  cf  a  aaola  ;  and 
yet  each  of  these  creatures  is  ftmisbed  widi  a 
mouth,  eyes,  stoaoach,  btood  ■veasele,  and  other 
organs  for  the  performance  of  animal  fimttjaasi 
In  a  stagnant  pool  which  is  eovered  wiifa  a 
gieeoisli  scum  durmg  the  summer  montha,  aver^ 
drop  of  the  water  is  found  to  ba  a  world  taaanaf 
with  thouoands  of,  tahabUaeta.  l*he  moaMf 
substance  which  usually  adheres  to  dmp  hodisa 
exhibits  a  forest  of  trees  and  phrnta,  whara  the 
briBohaa,  leaves,  aad  fttrit,  can  ha  fWalf  dii» 
•  8m  Aptrndlx,  Hdl  TUL 
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«bgiiiiibed.  lBftwonl,b9rtUfi 
■Mm  we  MioM  the  fftM  Almighty  HMd  whiofa 
rouaded  the  spedoas  globe  oq  which  we  live, 
and  the  huge  Wf  et  of  the  plaaelery  otbe,  wad 
^iiecn  them  in  their  npid  motioai  through  the 
ekj,— employed,  et  the  m 
ing  and  poUsbmg  .tea  thouMod  i 
rent  gtohee  in  the  eye  of  a  fl j ;  and  boriag  aad 
arranging  veine  and  arteriee,  and  forming  and 
daiping  joints  and  dawa,  for  the  movemente  of  a 
mite!  We  that  learn  tlie  admirable  and  aak>- 
niahing  eflTecta  of  the  wiedom  of  Qod,  and  that 
Che  diyine  care  and  benevolence  are  at  much 
diaplayed  in  the  constructioa  of  the  smaUest 
hwect,  as  in  the  elephant  or  the  whale,  or  in 
those  ponderoQs  globes  which  roU  around  us  ia 
the  dcy.  These,  and  thousands  of  other  views 
which  the  microsoope  exhibits,  would  never  have 
been  displayed  to  the  human  mind,  had  they  not 
been  opened  up  by  this  admirable  invention. 

In  fine,  by  means  of  the  two  instnunents  to 
which  I  have  now  adverted,  we  behold  Jeho- 
vah's empire  extending  to  infinity  on  either 
band.  By  the  telescope  we  are  presented  with 
Che  most  astonishing  displays  of  his  oma^wtenos, 
in  the  immense  number,  the  rapid  motions,  and 
the  inconceivable  magnitudes  of  the  celestial 
globes;  and,  by  the  microeoope,  we  behold, 
what  is  still  more  inconceivable,  adisplay  of  his 
unsearchable  wisdom  in  the  divine  mechanism 
by  which  a  drop  of  water  is  peopled  with  myriads 
of  inhabifants  a  foiot  whieh,  were  it  not  sub* 
jeet  to  ocular  demonstration,  would  for  exeeed , 
the  limits  of  human  ooneeption  or  belief.  We 
have  thus  the  most  strikmg  and  sensible  evi* 
denoe,  that,  fixm  the  immeasurable  luminaries 
of  heaven,  and  from  the  klUeet  seraph  that 
jtands  before  the  throne  of  Ood,  down  to  this 
lower  world,  and  to  the  smaUest.  microscopic 
animalcula  that  ehides  the  finest  glass,  U§  is 
every  where  present,  and,  by  his  power,  intek 
ligeoce,  and  agency,  animates,  supports,  and 
dvects  the  whob.  Such  views  and  contemplap 
tioas  naturally  lead  us  to  advert  to  the  chanuv 
ter  of  God  as  delinealed  by  the  sacred  writers, 
that  *'  He  is  of  great  power,  and  mighty  in 
strength  ;**  that  <<  His  understandhiff  is  infinite ;' 
that  **  His  worhs  are  wonderful ;"  that'*«  His 
operations  are  mwearchable  and  past  finding 
eut  f  and  they  nuist  excite  the  devout  mind  to 
join  with  fervour  ia  the  language  of  adoratien 
and  praise. 

When  thy  amazing  works,  0  Qodl 
My  msotal  eye  survey% 
"  Transported  with  the  view,  rm  lost 
In  wonder,  love,  and  praise,** 

AHmm  JVas^goCion.— We  might  have  beoCi 
apt  to  suppose  that  the  ehymical  experhnenls 
that  were  first  made  to  demonati'ate  the  foree  of 
sisam  as  a  menhanieal  agent,  aould  hasa  Ittile 
rektjsn  to  the  obieelB  ef  religJM,  or  even  to  the 
"  tof  hiiii  life  and  ascja^.    Tel  it  has 


Boar  been  applied  to  the  iaipefiing  of  ships  and 
large  boats  aloQg  rivers  and  seas,  in  oppositioa 
to  both  wind  and  tide,  and  with  a  velocity 
which,  at  an  average,  exceeds  that  of  any  other  . 
conveyance.  We  have  ao  reason  to  believe 
that  this  invention  has  hitherto  approximated  to 
a  state  of  perfection ;  it  is  yet  in  its  infoncy, 
and  may  be  susceptible  of  such  improvements, 
both  in  point  of  expedition  and  of  safety,  as  may 
reader  it  the  most  comfortable  and  speedy  oon» 
veyance  between  distant  lands,  for  transporting 
the  vc^ume  of  inspiration  and  the  heralds  of  tha 
gospel  of4>eace  to  "  the  ends  of  the  earth."  By 
the  help  of  his  compass  the  mariner  is  enabled 
to  steer  his  course  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
in  the  most  cloudy  days,  and  in  the  darkest 
nights,  and  to  transport  his  vessel  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  another.  It  now  only  remains, 
that  navigation  be  rendered  safe,  uniform,  and 
expeditious,  and  not  dependent  on  adverse 
winds,  or  the  currants  of  the  ocean  ;  and,  per- 
haps the  art  of  propelling  vessels  by  the  force  of 
steam,  when  arrived  at  perfection,  may  efi*ect»- 
ate  those  desirable  purposes.  Even  at  present, 
as  the  invention  now  stands,  were  a  vessel  to  be 
fitted  to  encounter  the  waves  of  the  Atlantici 
constructed  of  a  proper  figure  and  curvature, 
hi^viag  a  proper  djsposition  of  her  wheels,  and 
having  such  a  description  of  fuel,  as  could  be 
easily  slowed,  and  in  suffideat  quantity  for  tha 
voyage— at  the  rate  often  miles  an  hour,  she 
could  pass  firom  the  shores  of  Britain  to  the 
coast  of  AiMrica,  in  less  than  thirteen  days  ^-» 
and,  even  at  eight  miles  an  hour,  the  voTMl* 
could  be  completed  in  little  more  than  fifteen 
days ;  so  that  intelligence  might  pass  and  re* 
pass  between  the  eastern  and  western  oooti* 
nents  within  the  space  of  a  single  month— a 
space  of  time  very  little  more  thui  was  nqnif 
site,  sixty  years  ago,  for  eosnreying  intelligence 
between  Glasgow  and  London.  The  greatest 
distance  at  which  any  two  places  on  the  globe 
lie  from  each  other,  is  about  13,600  miles ;  and^ 
thereibre,  if  a  direct  portion  of  water  intervene 
between  them,  this  space  could  be  traversed  in 
fifty^four  or  sixty  days.  And,  if  the  isthmus  of 
Panama,  which  connects  North  and  South 
America,  and  the  isthmus  of  Soea,  which  aepa^ 
rates  the  Mediterranean  fiwn  the  Red  eea, 
were  cut  into  wide  and  deep  canab,  (which  wa 
have  no  doubt  will  be  accomplished  as  soon  as 
civiliMd  nations  have  access  to  perform  operas 
tions  in  those  territories,)  every  countrym  the 
world  conld  then  be  reached  from  Europe,  in 
•early  a  direct  line,  or  at  nuMt  by  a  geatia 
eurwe,  instead  of  the  long,  and  dangerous,  and 
eireuitous  route  which  must  new  be  tdcen,  in  saik 
ing  for  the  eastern  parts  ef  Asia,  and  the  aordi* 
wesssin  shsres  of  Ameriea.  By  this  nwaaa, 
eight  or  nine  thousand  sdles  of  siting  would  ba 
saved  4n  a  voyage  firom  Englsnd  la  Neodm 
•onnd,  or  the  peninanb    of  Califomia;  and 
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Mar*  dm  ifat  thfl—md  buIm,  in  pusiDg  froa 
LoodoB  to  BcmlMj  is  tb«  East  Indies ;  and 
few  pbcM  on  the  ewth  would  be  &itber  diMant 
from  each  oCber  bj  water  thui  16,000  milee ; 
wittch  space  might  be  travened,  at  the  rate 
mentioned  above,  in  a  period  of  from  sixty-two 
to  serenty-eeren  dajfs.* 

Bat  we  hare  reason  to  believe,  that  when  this 
inreotion,  oombioed  with  other  mechanical  as- 
sistances, stiall  approximate  nearer  to  perfection, 
a  much  more  rapid  rate  of  motion  will  be  eP 
fected ;  and  the  advantages  of  this,  in  a  religious 
as  well  as  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  may 
be  easily  appreciated,  especially  at  the  present 
period,  when  the  Christian  world,  now  aroused 
from  their  slumbeiv,  have  formed  the  grand  de- 
sign of  sending  a  bible  to  e^ery  inhabitant  of 
tfa«  globe.  Wben  the  empire  of  the  prince  of 
darimess  shall  be  shaken  throughout  all  its  de- 
pendencies, and  the  nations  aroused  to  inquire 
aAer  light,  and  liberty,  and  divine  knowledge— 
mtelligence  wouM  thus  be  rapidly  communicated 
over  every  region,  and  between  the  most  distant 
tribes.  /^Manj  would  run  to  and  fro,  and 
knowledge  would  be  increased.**  The  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Redeemer,  with  t|ie  oracles  of  heaven 
in  their  hands,  and  the  words  of  salvation  in  their 
mouths,  woiiid  quickly  be  transported  to  ev^ 
clime,  "  having  the  eveiiasting  gospel  to  preach 
to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  imd  tongue,  and 
people.^* 

Abr  Botfoens. — Similar  remarks  maj  be  ap- 
plied to  the  inoeniion  qf  Air  BaBoona.  We 
have  heard  of  some  pious  people  who  have 
monraed  over  such  inventions,  anid  lamented  the 
lolly  of  mankind  in  studying  their  construction, 
and  witnessing  their  exhibition.  Such  disposi- 
tions generally  proceed  from  a  narrow  range  of 
thought,  and  a  contracted  view  of  thedivine  eco- 
nomy and  arrangements  in  the  woik  d*  redemp- 
tion. Though  the  perversity  of  mankind  has 
often  applied  useful  inventioBs  to  foolish,  and 
even  to  vicious  purposes,  yet  this  forms  no  rea- 
son why  such  inventions  should  be  decried; 
otherwise  the  art  of  printing,  aqd  many  other 
usefol  arts,  might  be  regarded  ys  inimical  to4he 
human  race.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that 
air  baUoons  may  yet  be  brought  to  such  perfoo- 
tioo,  as  to  be  applied  to  purposes  highly  benefi- 
,  eial  to  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  and  sub- 
•ervient,  in  some  degree,  for  effscting  the  pur- 
poses of  providence  in  the  enlightening  and 
renovation  of  mankind.  For  this  purpooe,  it  is 
tely  requisite  that  some  contrivance,  on  chymi- 
oal  or  mechanical  principles,  be  suggested,  an»- 
kgous  to  the  sails  or  rudder  of  a  ship,  by'whicfa 
they  may  be  moved  in  any  direction,  without 
being  directed  solely  by  the  course  of  the  wind ; 
and,  there  can  be  litde  doubt  that  such  a  contrive 
■nee  is  pomibU  to  be  effected.  It  requires  onl  j 
flsitable  eoooaragement  to  be  given  to  f 
*  See  Appaadlz,  No.  UL 


experimental  philoaophea,  and  a  i 
ofi  •     " 

TotW^ 

of  such  prerequisites,  it  is  ehiedy  owii^  libat 
the  hints  on  this  subject,  hitherto  auggesled,  kav* 
either  foiled  of  success  or  have  never  beca  caii- 
ried  into  execution.    A  more  simple  and  caps- 
diliotts  process  for  filing  balloons  has  Inlelj  lmB 
effected^the  use  of  the  ^aracft»fe,  bj  wluch  a 
person  may  detach  himself  from  the  balloaa,  aad 
descend  to  the  earth,  has  been  sueceasfully  tried^ 
—the  lightning  of  heaven  has  been  diawa  from 
the  ckM^,  anid  forced  to  act  as  a  mccbanieal 
power  in  splitting  immense  stoiws    to  pfacti^ 
—die  atmosphere  has  been  analysed  inio  its 
component  parts,  and  the  wonderfoJ  properties^ 
the  ingredients  of  whidi  it  isoompoeed  edubtied 
in  their  separate  state :  and  why,  then,  phould 
we  consider  it  as  at  all  improbabfo  that  the  laeans 
of  producing  a  borizootal  direction  in  aerial  na- 
vigation may  soon  be  discovered  7     Were  this 
object  once  effected,  balloons  might  be  applied 
to  the  purpose  of  sarveying  aad  expkwing  coon- 
tries  hitherto  inaocemible,  aad  of  conveying  ihs 
messengers  of  divine  mercy  to  tribes  of  oar  frl- 
fow  men,  whose  existence  is  as  yet  unhaowB. 

We  are  certain  that  every  portion  of  tke  in- 
habited world  must  be  thoroughly  eaqilored,  and 
its  inhabitants  visited,  before  the  nlvation  of 
God  can  be  carried  fully  into  cflbct ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  such  expiorations^  we  moat,  of 
course,  resort  to  the  inventions  of  human  gesuoi 
in  art  and  science.  Numerous  tribes  of  the 
sons  of  Adam  are,  doubtless,  residiog  in  regions 
of  the  earth  with  which  we  have  no  acqvaintanoB, 
and  to  which  we  have  no  access  by  any  of  lbs 
modes  of  conveyance  presently  in  use.  Mora 
than  ono-half  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  even  of  America,  are  wholly  unknown 
to  the  iahabitanu  of  the  civilized  worU.  The 
vast  regions  of  Chinese  Tartary,  Thibet,  Siberia, 
aad  the  adjacent  districts ;  almost  the  whole 
interior  of  Africa,  and  the  continent  of  New 
Holland — the  extennve  isles  of  Borneo,  Snma- 
tra.  New  Guinea,  and  Japan,  die  territofy  cf 
the  Amazons,  and  the  internal  parts  of  North 
America,  remain,  for  the  most  part,  unknown  aad 
unexplored.  The  loAy  and  impassable  laagea 
of  mounluQs,  and  the  deep  and  rapid  riven, 
which  intervene  between  us  and  many  ef  these 
regions,  together  vril^  the  savage  and  plundering 
hordes  of  men,  and  the  tribes  of  ravenons  beaal^ 
through  which  the  traveller  must  push  his  way, 
present  to  European  adventurers  barriers  wfaic^ 
they  cannot  ^pect  to  soraaount  by  the  ordinaiy 
modes  of  conveyance,  tcft  a  lapse  of  ages.  Bat 
by  balloons  constructed  with  an  apparatus  for 
directing  their  motiona,  all  such  obstractioM 
would  at  once  be  aurmounled.  The  most  ia« 
penetrable  regions,  now  hemmed  in  by  strsaam 
and  nmrshea,  and  lofty  mountains,  and  a  barba* 
roos  population,  woiidd  baqaickl^  bid  ogmti 
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waA  dtiet  tad  natiooi,  Itlm  tod  riven,  and 
ftrdiB  pkim,  to  which  we  are  now  entire  stran- 
gers, wonld  soon  hurst  opon  the  riew.  And  the 
▼ery  drcumstance,  that  the  nossengers  ofpeaee 
and  salfatioB  deaemiUd  wp9n  muh  unhumm 
irib«$  fnm  tke  regiana  9fth$  elnukt  might  arooea 
their  minds,  and  excite  their  attention  wd  regard 
to  the  message  of  dirine  mercy  which  they 
came  thither  to  proclaim.*  Suoh  a  acene  (and 
it  may  probably  be  realiaed)  would  present  a 
literal  fblfilment  of  the  pre<bction  of  "  angtU 
tbfing  tknmgh  thtmiddi^*  the  aerial  «  Asmm, 
baring  the  everlasting  gospel  to  preach  to  them 
that  dweU  npoa  the  ea^,  and  to  every  kindred 
and  nation.** 

That  die  attentfcxi  of  the  philoaophieal  worU 
is  presently  directed  to  this  soligeet,  and  that  wn 
have  som.e  prospect  of  the  views  above  snmsted 
being  soon  realised,  win  appear  from  the  follow- 
ing  notice,  which  lately  made  its  appearance  in 
the  London  scientific  joamals  ^— **  A  prise  being 
ofibred  (or  the  discovery  of  a  borisontal  dtreetioQ 
in  aerostatiott,  M.  Mingreli  of  Bologna,  M. 
PietripoU  of  Venice,  and  M.  Lember  of  No* 
remberg,  have  each  assumed  the  merit  of  resolve 
ing  this  problem.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
one  of  these  has  come  forward  to  establish,  1^ 


aerostatic  machine,  150  feet  in  diameter,  to  be 
capable  of  raising  72,954  kilograms,  equivalent 
to  149,037  lbs.  weighti  (French,)  to  bo  capa- 
ble  of  convejring  aH  the  necessaries  for  the  sup- 
port of  sixty  individuals,  scientific  characters, 
to  be  selectsd  by  the  academicians,  and  the 
aerial  navigations  to  last  for  some  months, 
exploring  different  heights  and  climates,  &c.  in 
all  seasons.  If,  from  accident,  or  wear,  the  ma- 
chine, elevated  above  the  ocean,  should  &il  in 
its  ibnciions,  to  be  furnished  vrith  a  ship  that 
will  ensure  tlie  return  of  the  aeronauu.** 

Should  any  one  be  disposed  to  insinuate,  that 
the  views  now  stated  on  this  subject  are  chime- 
rical and  fallacious,  I  beg  leave  to  remind  them, 
that,  not  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  the  idea 
of  a  large  vessel,  without  oars  and  sails,  to  be 
navigated  against  the  wind,  with  die  rapidity  of 
ten  miles  an  hour,  would  have  been  considered 
as  next  to  an  impossibility,  and  a  mere  fanciful 
scheme,  which  couki  never  be  realized.  Yet  we 
now  behoki  such  vehicles  transporting  whole  vil- 
lages to  (he  places  of  their  destination,  with  a 
degree  of  ease,  comfort,  and  eapedilion,  formerly 
unknown.  And  little  more  than  forty  years  have 
elapsed,  since  it  wouM  have  been  viewed  as  still 


more  chimerical  to  have  broached  the  idea,  that 
practical  experiment,  the  validity  of  his  daim';  n  machine  might  be  constructed,  by  whkn  hu- 
but  a  pamphlet  has  lately  been  repented  at  vatn  beings  might  ascend  more  than  two  miles 
Paris  (first  printed  at  Vienna^  on  this  subject,  above  the  surfi^  of  the  earth,  and  fly  through 
addressed  to  all  theleam^  societies  in  Europe,     the  regbn  of  die  ckxids  at  the  rate  of  seventy 

miles  an  hour,  carrying  along  with  them  books, 
instruments,  and  provisions.  Tet  both  these 
schemes  have  been  fully  realised,  and,  like  many 
other  inventions  of  the  human  intellect,  are 
doubtless  intended  to  subserve  some  important 
ends  in  the  economy,  of  divine  providence.f 


7*be  following  passage  appears  in  the  work:— 
'*  Professor  Robertson  proposes  to  construct  an 

*  In  this  point  of  view,  we  cannot  but  IM  the 
most  poignant  rogretat  the  oon^uet  of  the  Spaniards, 
after  the  discoveiyof  America,  towards  the  natives 
of  tltat  coontTT.  when  those  untutored  people  be^ 
held  the  ships  which  had  conveyed  Celumbus  and 
his  associates  from  the  eastsm  world,  the  dresses 
and  martial  order  of  his  troops,  and  heard  their 
music,  and  the  thunder  of  their  cannon,  they  were 
tilled  with  astonishment  and  wonder  at  the  strange 
ot^ects  presented  to  their  view ;  they  fell  prostrate 
at  their  feet,  and  viewed  them  as  a  superior  race  of 
men.  When  Cortm  afterwards  entered  the  territo- 
ries of  Moxlco,  the  same  sentiments  of  reverence  and 
admi  ration  seemed  to  pervade  its  Inhabitants.  Had 
pure  Christian  motives  actuated  the  minds  of  these 
adventurers,  and  had  It  heen  their  ruling  desire  to 
communicate  to  those  ignorant  tribes  the  blessings 
of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  to  administer  to  their 
external  comfbrt,  tlie  circumstances  now  stated 
would  have  been  highly  Ikvourable  to  the  success  of 
missionary  exertion,  and  would  have  led  them  to 
Uston  with  attention  to  the  mef!sage  from  heaven. 
But,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  religion,  irea- 
cheryi  iu^  crxieity.  selfishness,  and  the  cursed  love  of 
gold,  predominated  over  every  other  feeling,  aflbced 
a  8tU;ma  to  the  Christian  name,  and  rendered  them 
ouraes  instead  of  biessings,  to  that  newly-discover- 
ed race  of  men.  It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  wished, 
that,  in  fntare  expeditions  in  quest  of  unknown 
trHws,  a  few  intelligent  and  philanthropic  missiona* 
ries  may  be  appointed  to  direct  the  adventurers  in 
their  moral  condua  and  Intercourse  with  the  peo- 
ple they  visit.  In  order  that  nothing  inconsistent 
with  Christian  principle  make  its  appearance.  The 
uniform  manifestation  of  Christian  benevalenoe, 
purity,  and  rectitude,  by  a  superior  race  of  men, 
vnmld  win  the  alfcotkms  of  a  rude  people  fkr  more 
eflbetually  than  all  the  pomp  and  ensigns  of  mlU- 
taqrpara4s. 
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^  Balloons  were  first  constructed  in  tlie  year  iTsa, 
hy  Messrs.  8.  and  J.  Mongolfler,  paper  manufkctu- 
rers  at  Annnoay,  in  Prance.  A  sheep,  a  cock,  and 
a  duck,  were  the  first  animals  ever  carried  up  into 
the  air  by  these  vehicles.  At  the  end  of  their  Jour- 
ney, they  were  found  perfectly  safe  and  unhurt,  and 
the  sheep  watf'even  lieeding  at  perfect  ease.  Tlie 
fLxni  human  being  who  ascended  into  the  atmosphere 
in  one  of  these  machines,  was  M.  Pilatrede  Roaier. 
This  adventurer  ascended  from  amidst  an  astonished 
multitude  assembled  In  a  garden  hi  Paris,  on  the  isth 
October,  i7dB,  in  a  balloon,  whose  diameter  was  18 
feet,  and  its  height  about*  T4:  and  remained  sua-  ' 
pended  above  the  city  about  four  hours.  Mr.  Lu- 
nardi,  an  Italian,  soon  after,  astonished  the  people 
of  England  and  Scotland,  by  his  aerial  excursions. 
Dr.  G.  Gregory  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
ascent:— "I  was  myself  a  spectator  of  the  flight  of 
Lunardl,  and  i  never  was  present  at  a  sight  so  lute- 
resting  and  sublime.  The  beauty  of  the  gradual 
ascenC  united  with  a  sentiment  of  terror,  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  the  man,  and  the  novelty  and  gran- 
deur of  the  whole  appearance,  are  more  than  words 
can  express.  A  delicate  woman  was  so  overcome 
with  the  spectacle,  that  she  died  upon  the  spot,  as 
th»  balloon  ascended ;  several  fainted ;  and  the  silent 
admiration  of  the  anxious  multitude  was  beyond  any 
thing  I  had  ever  beheld." 

Balloons  have  been  generally  made  of  vamlthei 
silk,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  globe  or  a  spheroid,  from 
thirty  to  fifty  ftet  in  diameter.  They  are  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas,  which,  as  formerly  slated,  is  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  lighter  than  common  air 
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AeomHie  IWtwb .— Bj  dmum  of  the  {bvcb- 
tioos  just  now  mdverted  to,  when  broogbt  to  per- 
lectkn,  nwnkif*^  may  be  enabled  to  truie^rt 
CbeawelTes  to  erery  regioa  of  the  globe,  with  a 
nucb  greater  degree  of  npiditjr  that  hM  hitbetto 
been  attained.  Bj  the  help  of  the  mieroecope, 
we  are  enabled  to  oooteroplate  the  iariaiblv 
worlds  of  life,  and  br  the  teleseope  we  can  pe- 
netrate into  regions  m  beTOod  the  range  of  the 
wiaasisted  eye.  By  the  arts  of  writing  and 
printing,  we  can  comnmnicate  our  eentimenia, 
after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  to  ererj  <|aarter  of 
the  world.  In  the  progress  of  human  knowlwlge 
and  improrement,  it  would  obriously  be  of  con- 
siderable importance,  ooMWim  asf«iid  Ae  rmgt 
tftht  hman  vmetf  and  oommunicate  intelligence 
to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  in  the  comae 
of  two  or  three  hours ;  or  oould  we  hold  an 
occasional  conrersatlon  whh  a  friend  at  the  dis- 
tance of  20  or  SO  miles.  Fromthe  experiments 
which  hare  been  lately  made,  in  reference  to  the 
conveyance  of  sound,  we  haTe  some  reason  to 
believe,  that  sudi  oli^ects  may  not  be  akogetber 
noaUainable.  It  has  been  long  known,  that 
wood  is  a  good  conductor  of  sound.  If  a'watch 
be  laid  on  uie  end  of  a  long  beam  of  timber,  its 
beating  wiO  be  distinetly  heard,  on  applykg  the 
ear  to  the  other  end,  though  it  codd  not  be  beard 
at  the  same  distance  through  the  air.  An  '*  Ni- 
cholson's Philosophical  Joumar*  for  February, 
1803,  Mr.  E.  Walker  deecribes  a  simple  appa- 
ratus, connected  with  a  speaking  trumpet,  by 
means  of  which,  at  the  distance  of  17i  feet,  he 
held  a  conversatioa  with  another  in  whispers,  too 
low  to  be  heard  through  the  air  at  that  distance. 
When  the  ear  was  placed  in  a  certain  position, 
the  wonis  were  heard  as  if  they  had  been  spoken 
by  an  invisible  being  within  Uie  trumpet.  And 
what  rendered  the  deception  still  more  pleasing, 
the  words  were  more  distinct,  softer,  and  more 
musical,  than  if  they  had  been  spoken  through 
the  air. 

About  the  year  1750,  a  merchant  of  Cleves, 
named  Jorisen,  who  had  become  almost  totally 
deaf,  sitting  one  day  near  a  harpsichord,  while 
some  one  was  playing,  and  having  a  tobacco- 
pipe  in  bis  mouth,  the  bowl  of  which  rested  acci- 
dentally against  the  body  of  the  instrument,  he 
was  agreeably  and  uneipectedly  surprised  to 
bear  all  the  notes  in  the  most  distinct  manner. 
By  a  little  reflection  and  practice,  he  again  ob- 

and  tbej  rise  Into  the  atmosphere,  on  thesanie prin- 
ciple as  a  piece  of  cork  ascends  from  the  bottom  of 
a  pail  of  water.  The  aerial  travellers  are  seated  in 
a  basket  below  the  tnlloon,  which  is  attached  to  it 
by  means  of  cords.  The  parachute  Is  an  invention, 
by  which  the  voyafer.  In  cases  of  alarm,  may  be 
snabled  to  desert  bis  balloon  in  midair,  andf  descend, 
without  iiUury,  to  the  ground.  They  resemble  an 
umbreUajbut  sre  of  tkr  greater  extent.  With  one 
of  these  contrivances,  twenty-three  feet  In  diameter, 
M,  Gamerin,  having  detached  himself  from  his  bid- 
loon,  descended  fhun  ahelght  of  more  than  MWfbet, 
and  landed  without  shook  or  aostdent 


tainedlfaeiMeoftUBTalimlilnaeBM;  torhBB&m 
learned,  by  aaeans  <f  a  piece  of  hand  awisl,  <»s 
end  of  which  he  placed  agaiMt  Ins  toatb^  wUs 
another  persea  phoed  the  other  earf  oa  baa  tesA, 
to  keep  up  a  eoaveraatiea,  wad  to  ke  aUe  to  im- 
dentand  the  least  whisper.    la  thia  waj,  twa 
persons  who  bars  stopped  tbeir  aars  aaj  es^ 
verse  with  each  other,  when  thej  boU  a  Isag 
stick  or  a  series  of  stidm  between  tiMir  taeih»  «r 
rest  their  teeth  agaiast  Ibeai.    ThaeiacciiAs 
same,  if  the  persoa  wiio  spealra  vaala  Iha  sti^ 
agaiaat  his  throat,  or  his  bieaat,  ar  ■lam  oaa 
rssia  the  stick  wbt^  he  boUs  ia  hsB  taalk  agaias 
aoiae  Teasel  iato  which  tha  • 
the  effect  will  be  greater,  the  i 
capable  of  tremrieos  mo<' 
meats  denoastrate  the  6dHty  wkh  arhidf  *a 
aoAest  whispen  may  ba  tranmaiKad.     Watsr 
also  Is  found  to  be  a  good  oondador  of  asaai. 
Dr.  Franklin  assures  as,  that  Iw  baa  heM4  aaia 
water,  at  the  distance  of  faatf  a  anie,  tba  soaad 
of  twastooss  struck  agaiast  each  olber.    It  has 
been  also  observed,  that  the  usfciify  of  aoand  is 
BMich  greater  in  solid  bodiea,  Ihaa  in  dba  air. 
By  a  series  of  experimeats,  jnstitmrrf  lor  the 
purpose  of  detenaining  this  poiaC,  Mr.  CUadm 
found  that  the  veloei^  of  sooad,  ia  ooctaiB  aoid 
bodies,  is  1$  or  17  times  as  great  aa  ia  air. 

But  whathas  a  more  partioilar  basaiaf  OB  lbs 
olyect  hinted  at  above,  is,  the  sipiiinisats  lals^ 
made  fay  M.  Biot,  <«  on  the  iraasaNaBion  cf  sand 
through  solid  bodies,  and  through  air,  ia  varf 
kmg  tubes.*'  These  experiawaU  weee  made  bf 
means  of  long  cylindrical  pipes,  which  warn 
eonstructing  Am-  condoita  and  aquedacts,  to  ess- 
bellish  the  city  of  Paris.  With  regard  to  da 
veloeil^  of  sound,  it  was  ascertained  that  "  als 
transmission  tbrou|h  cast  iron  is  10|  tiaaca  as 
quick  as  through  air."  The  pipes  by  which  be 
wished  to  ascertain  at  what  distance  sounds  are 
audible,  were  1 ,098  yards,  or  nearly  five  ferloags, 
in  length.  M.  Biot  was  stationed  at  theoac  end 
of  this  series  of  pipes,  and  Mr.  Mactin,  a  gca- 
tlensan  who  assisteid  in  the  experiments,  at  iha 
other.  They  heard  the  lowest  voice,  so  as  pov, 
foctly  to  distinguish  the  words,  and  to  keep  «^ 
a  conversation  on  all  the  subjecU  of  the  experi- 
ments. **  I  vrished/'  says  M.  Biot,  « to  deter- 
mine the  point  at  which  the  human  voice  ewasw 
to  be  audible,  but  could  not  accomplish  it :  wotds 
spoken  as  k>w  as  when  we  whisper  a  secret  ia 
another's  ear,  were  heard  and  understood ;  so  that 
not  to  be  hevd;  thmre  was  but  one  resource,  tlat 
of  not  speaking  at  alt.  This  mode  of  eoaversiag 
with  an  invisiUe  neighbour  ts  so  singular,  that 
we  cannot  help  being  surprised,  even  thoagb 
acquainted  with  the  cause.  Between  a  questioa 
and  answer,  the  imerval  was  not  greater  chaa 
was  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  sound. 
For  Mr.  Martin  and  me,  at  the  distance  of  1,09^ 
yards,  the  tiaw  was  about  5|  secoads."  Ra* 
porta  of  a  piatel  fired  at  oae  ead>  oofaiieaad  a 
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mitk)«fri}le  oplotioii  It  Ibe  other.  The  air 
wu  drfTeo  out  of  the  pipe  with  miflicieat  force 
to  give  thebtnd  a  Rnart  blow,  to  drive  Kght  eub- 
staaces  oat  of  it  to  the  diatance  of  half  a  yard, 
and  to  extiagiriih  a  candle,  though  it  was  1,090 
3rarde  dietant  firom  the  place  where  the  pistol  was 
fired.  A  detailed  acoomt  of  these  experiments 
may  be  ieen  in  JSiehalmn*§  Phil.  Jout,  for  Oo- 
lo6«r,  1811.  Don  Gautier,  the  inventor  of  the 
telegraph,  suggested  also  the  method  of  convey- 
ing artiealate  sounds  to  a  great  distance.  He 
proposed  to  build  horizontal  tunnels,  widening  at 
the  remoter  extremity,  and  (bund  that  at  the 
distance  of  400  fitthooW)  or  nearly  half  a  mile, 
the  ticking  of  a  watch  oouM  be  heard  fer  better 
than  dose  to  the  ear.  He  calculated  that  a  se- 
ries of  such  tunnels  would  convey  a  message 
900  miles  in  an  hour, 

From  the  experiments  now  stated,  it  appears 
highly  probable,  that  sounds  may  be  conveyed  to 
an  indefinite  distance.  If  one  man  can  converse 
with  another  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three 
quartars  of  a  mile,  6y  mtmi  of  tkt  ooJUat  teMa- 
JMT,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  they 
could  hold  a  conversatioa  at  the  distance  of  90 
or  40  miles,  provided  the  requisite  tunnels  were 
oonstrncted  for  tins  purpose.  The  latter  case 
does  not  appear  more  wondetfol  than  the  former. 
Were  this  point  fully  determined,  by  experiments 
conducted  on  a  more  extensive  scale,  a  variety 
of  interesting  effects  would  follow,  from  a  prac- 
tical applicatioo  of  the  results.  A  person  atone 
'  end  of.  a  large  city,  at  an  appointed  hour,  mi^t 
cooraiunicate  a  message,  or  hold  a  conversation 
with  bis  friend,  at  another ;  friends  in  neigh- 
bouring, or  even  in  distant  towns,  might  hold  an 
occasional  correspondence  by  articulate  sounds, 
and  reco^ixe  each  other's  identity  by  their 
tones  of  voice.  In  the  case  of  sickness,  acci- 
dent, or  death,  intelligence  could  thus  be  coromtH 
nicated,  And  the  tender  sympathy  of  friends  in- 
stantly exchanged.  A  clwrgyman  sitting  in  his 
own  room  in  Edinburgh,  were  it  at  ^oy  time 
expedient,  might  address  a  congrefration  in 
Musselburgh  or  Dalkeith,  or  even  in  Glasgow. 
He  might  preach  the  same  sermon  to  bis  own 
church,  and  the  next  hour  to  an  assembly  at  forty 
miles  distant.  And  surely  there  could  be  no  va^ 
lid  objection  to  trying  the  effect  of  an  mvimbU 
firtacher  on  a  Christian  audience.  On  similar 
principle,  an  apparatus  might  be  constructed  for 
augmenting  the  strength  of  the  human  voice,  «o 
as  to  make  it  extend  its  force  to  an  assembled 
multitude,  composed  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  thou- 
sand individuals ;  and  the  utility  of  such  a  power, 
when  the  mass  of  mankind  are  once  thoroughly 
aroused  to  atteiid  to  rational  and  religious  in- 
struction, may  be  easily  conceived.  In  short, 
intelligenoe  respecting  every  importttit  discove- 
ry, occorenee,  and  event,  might  thus  be  commu- 
nicated, through  the  extent  of  a  whole  kingdom, 
within  the  space  of  an  hoar  after  it  had  taksB  place. 


Let  none  imagine  that  soeh  a  project  is  either 
chimerical  or  impossible.  M.  Blot's  experiment 
is  decisive,  so  &r  as  it  goes,  that  the  mfimt 
wkupoTf  without  any  diminution  of  its  imensitTi 
may  be  communicated  to  the  distance  of  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile;  and  there  is  nothing 
but  actual  experiment  wanting  to  convince  us, 
that  the  ordinary  tones  of  the  human  roice  may 
be  conveyed  to  at  least  twenty  times  that  dis- 
tance. We  are  just  now  acting  on  a  similar 
principle,  in  distributing  illumination  through 
large  cities.  Not  thirty  years  ago,  the  idea  of 
lighting  our  apartments  by  an  invisible  substance, 
produced  at  ten  miles'  distance,  wouM  have  been 
considered  as  chimerical,  and  as  impossible  to 
be  realised,  as  the  idea  of  two  persons  convef»i 
ing  together,  by  articulate  sounds,  at  such  *■  dia* 
tsfice.  It  appears  no  more  wonderfiil,  that  we 
shouU  be  able  to  Asor  at  the  distance  of  five  or 
aix  miles,  than  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  see 
objects  at  that  distance  bt  the  telescope,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  if  we  w^  within  a  fow  yards  of  them. 
Both  are  the  effects  of  those  principles  and  laws 
which  the  Creator  has  interwoven  with  the  sys- 
tem of  the  material  worU ;  and  when  man  has 
discovered  the  mode  of  their  operation,  it  ro- 
roains  with  himself  to  apply  them  to  his  necessi- 
ties. What  the  telescope  is  to  the  eye,  acoustic 
tunnels  woukl  be  to  the  ear;  and  thus,  those 
senses  on  whidi  our  improvonent  in  knowledge 
and  sojoymenl  chiefly  depends,  would  be  gra- 
dually carried  to  the  utnlos^perfeotion  of  which 
our  station  on  earth  will  permit.  And,  as  to 
the  s:irpeii«e  of  constructing  such  communications 
for  sound,  the  Unth  pari  of  the  millions  of  money 
expended  in  the  twenty-two  years'  war  in  which 
we  were  lately  engaged,  wouM,  in  all  probabiliCy, 
be  more  than  sufficient  for  distributing  them,  in 
numerous  ramification,  through  the  whole  island 
of  Great  Britain.  Even  although  such  a  project 
were  partially  to  fail  of  success,  it  would  be  a 
for  more  honourable  and  useful  national  under- 
taking, than  that  which  now  occupies  the  atten- 
tion of  the  despots  on  the  contnient  of  Europe, 
and  might  bo  accomplished  with  for  less  expen- 
diture, either  of  blood  or  of  money.  Less  than 
the  fourth  part  of  a  million  of  pounds  would  be 
sufficient  for  trying  an  experiment  of  this  kind, 
on  an  extensive  srale ;  and  such  a  sum  is  con- 
sidered as  a  mere  item,  when  fleets  and  armies 
are  to  be  equipped  for  carrying  destruction 
through  sea  and  land.  When  will  the  war  mad- 
ness cease  its  rage!  When  will  men  desist 
from  the  work  of  destruction,  and  employ  iheir 
energies  and  their  treasures  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
man improvement !  The  most  chimerical  pro- 
jects that  were  ever  suggested  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic risionary,  are  not  half  so  ridicukms, 
and  degrading  to  the  character  of  man,  as  those 
ambitious  and  despotic  schemes,  in  which  the 
powers  of  the  earth  in  all  ages  have  bfen  chiefly 
engaged.     But  on  this  topic  it  is  needless  to 
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«al«|e,  till  mm  MUoded 
hftv«  lMNMiiBid«rtakeB. 

Ib  the  proosdinf  f ketches  I  have  presented  « 
few  ■peeuDent  of  the  reUtioii  which  the  inveii* 
tions  of  hunaa  ingemiity  beer  to  religioue  oh* 
jects.  I  intended  to  he?e  traced  the  eame 
relation  in aeveral  other inetanoee;  inthe  inven- 
tion of  the  eUeirioal  Machine)  the  air-pomp, 
miHa,  elocks  and  watcfaea,  gaa-lii^ta,  cbymical 
funigationa,  inventions  for  enabling  us  to  walk 
upon  the  water,  to  prevent  and  alleviate  the  dan> 
gers  of  shipwreck,  he  he  But,  as  i^j  pre* 
■crihed  tiatits  will  not  permit  farther  enlarge- 
ment, I  trust  that  what  has  been  akeady  stated 
wia  be  suiBcient  to  establish  and  iUustrate  my 
From  this  sul^ect  we  may 


IT!! 


1st.  That  the  various  processes  of  art,  and 
the  eiertieos  of  human  ingenuity,  are  under  the 
special  direction  of  Him  who  arrangee  all  things 
'*  according  to  the  counssl  of  his  wiU.*'  As 
**  the  king's  heart  m  in  the  hand  of  the  Loid, 
and,  as  tiM  rivers  of  waters,  he  turns  it  wbiiher- 
aoerer  he  pleases,"  so  all  the  varied  schemes 
and  movements  of  the  human  mind,  the  disco- 
veries of  science,  and  the  diversified  eaperi- 
ments  of  mechanics,  chymisU,  and  phik>sophers, 
are  directed  in  such  channels  as  may  issue  in 
the  accoanpiisltment  of  His  elenal  purpoeee,  iu 
respect  to  the  present  and  fiitura  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  our  world.  This  truth  is  also 
plainly  taught  us  in  the  records  of  inspiration. 
"Doth  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sow? 
Doth  he  open  and  break  the  clods  of  his  ground  ? 
MThen  ho  hath  made  plain  the  &ce  thereof,  doth 
he  not  cast  abroad  the  filches,  and  scaUer  the 
cummin,*  and  cast  in  the  wheat  in  Uie  principal 
[place,]  and  the  barley  in  the  appointed  place, 
aind  the  rye  in  its  proper  place?  For  hU  Qod 
doth  inatru^  km  to  ducretionf  and  doth  tMuh 
him.  This  also  cometh  forih  from  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
in  work'mg.^'  Agriculture  has,  by  most  nations, 
be«i  attributed  to  the  suggestions  of  Deity ;  for 
*<  every  good  and  perfect  gi!)  cometh  down  from 
the  Father  of  lights.''  It  is  he  who  hath  taught 
men  to  dig  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  iron, 
copper,  lead,  silver,  and  gokl,  and  to*  apply  them 
to  useful  purposes  in  social  life ;  and  who  hath 
given  them  "wisdom  and  understanding"  to 
apply  the  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of 
nature  to  the  manu&cture  of  cloths,  linen,  mus- 
lin, and  silk,  for  the  use  and  ornament  of  man." 
For  **  all  Ihmgs  are  of  God."  "  Both  riches 
and  honour  come  from  him,  and  ^e  reigneth  over 
ail,  and  in  his  hand  is  power  and  mi^t;  and  in 
bis  hand  it  is  to  make  great,  and  to  give  strength 
to  an."  When  the  ^me  of  the  Mosaic  ta- 
bernacle and  all  its  curious  vessels  were  to  be 

*  PitOteo  Is  a  kind  of  seed  fineqoentljr  sown  in 
Judea,  fbrthe  ose  of  cattle:  and  fvmm^  ii  the  seed 
«tf  a  plsAt  somewhat  like  fenneL 


the  nuod  sf  Pimalael  «<«w  i 
with  the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom  mmi  ome 
standing,  and  in  knowledge,  and  im  ail  ^ma 
of  worionanship,  to  devise  eoriotas  wocka 
goM,  and  in  sihier,  and  in  hraan.**  Aad^ 
the  fiihric  of  the  New  Teotaamat  cbnrch 
be  reared,  and  its  4KHmdaries  nitffsrfmlj 
ficers  of  every  deecriptioB,  adeqviate  fer 
on  the  different  parts  ofthe  work  are 
up,  and  insphed  with  thespiril  of  their 
departments  some  with  the  spirit  of 
printing,  and  publishing ;  some  wiiii  «b( 
of  prsMohing,  lecturing,  and  cntechisii^ 
with  the  spirit  of  lbititad»,  to  make  be 
darinf  adveatureo  into  distant  and 
dimes;  and  others  with  the  spirit  of 
of  science,  and  of  the  meehaaioal 
Ing  as  pioneers  *'  to  prepare  the  may 
Lord,"  and  as  boikiers  Ibr  carcying 
and  completing  the   fabric  o(  the    ' 
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tdly.  All  the  mechanical 
which  I  have  advened,  all  the 
seieace,  and  ati  the  usefiil  inventions  cf 
whwb  may  hereaAer  be  exhibited,  •ugfat 
viewed  as  preparing  the  way  for  ^ 
era  of  the  church,  and  as  having  a 
doocy  to  the  metioratioa  of  the  exmmal  eoadt- 
tion  of  mankind  during  its  conthmaiioe.  We 
are  certain,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  as 
well  as  fitHn  scriptural  predictions,  that,  wh«n 
this  period  advancee  towards  the  summit  of  its 
glory,  the  external  circumstances  of  this  worid^ 
population  will  be  comfortable,  prospenms,  and 
greatly  meliorated  beyond  what  they  hwne  ever 
beeu  in  the  ages  that  are  past.  '*  Then  ahai  ihe 
earth  yieM  hw  increase,  and  God,  even  oqr  own 
God,  shall  blese  us.  Then  shall  be  give  the  rain 
of  thy  seed,  that  thou  shall  sow  thy  ground  with- 
al; and  bread  of  the  increase  of  the  earth ;  and 
it  shaU  be  (at  and  plenteous.  In  that  day  shall  thy 
cattle  feed  in  large  pastures ;  the  oxeo  likewise 
and  the  young  asses  that  ear  the  ground  shaU  eat 
savoury  provender,  which  hath  been  winrnmed 
with  the  shovel  and  with  the  fan.  And  the  in- 
habitants shall  not  say,  I  am  sick.  They  shaS 
buikl  houses  and  inhabit  them,  and  plant  vine- 
yards, and  eat  the  fruit  of  them.  They  sfaaO 
not  build,  and  another  inhabit;  they  sfasll  nul 
plant,  and  another  eat ;  for  ai  the  dt^t  iff  a  tnt^ 
are  the  daofe  of  mypeopUy  and  mine  elect  sfaail 
long  mjtxy  the  work  of  their  hands.  They  shail 
not  labour  in  vain,  nor  bring  forth  for  trouble; 
for  they  are  the  seed  of  the  blessed  of  the  Lord, 
and  their  oApri^  with  them.  The  seed  sihaH 
be  prosperous,  the  vine  shall  give  her  fruit,  and 
the  ground  shaH  give  her  increase,  and  thebea:- 
vsns  shall  give  their  dew ;  the  evil  beasts  shall 
cease  out  of  the  bnd,  and  they  shaU  sit  trverf 
man  under  his  vine,  and  under  Us  fig-tree,  and 
none  ahall  make  him  afraid ;  for  wars  shall  cease 
to  the  ends  of  die  %vorhi,  and  the  knowledge  ef  the 
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Lord  ihall  eofrer  the  fltrth  ••  the  watevt  cover 
the  eea."*  Dieetsee  will  be,  in  a  great  mefr- 
sure,  banipbed  Groiii  the  world,  and  the  life  of 
man  extended  ftr  beyond  ita  present  duration 
^i^igriculture,  will  be  brou^t  to  perfection— 
oominodioiie  habitationa  erected  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  of  all  ranks— citiee  built 
en  elegant  and  tpaciout  plane,  adapted  to  health, 
ornament,  and  pleasure;  divested  of  all  the  filth, 
and  darkness,  and  gkxMn,  and  narrow  lanes,  which 
now  disgrace  the  abodes  of  men — roads  will  be 
constructed  on  improved  principles,  with  com- 
fortable means  of  retreat  for  shelter  and  accom- 
modation at  all  seasons ;  and  conveyances  in- 
vented for  the  ease,  and  safety,  and  rapid  con- 
veyance of  persons  and  property  from  one  place 
to  aDOther.  Either  the  climates  of  the  earth  will 
be  meliorated,  by  the  universal  cultivation  of  the 
■oil,  so  that  storms  and  tempests,  thunders  and 
lightnings,  shall  no  longer  produce  their  present 
ravages ,  or  chymical  sw)  mechanical  contrivan- 
ces will  be  invented  to  ward  off  their  destructive 
effects.  The  landscape  of  the  earth  will  be 
^omed  with  vegetable  and  architectural  beauty  ; 
and,  instead  of  lK>rse-racuig,  demoralizing  plays, 
routs  and  masquerades,  boxing  and  buU-baits— 
artificial  displays  of  scenery  will  be  exhibited, 
more  congenial  to  the  dignity  of  rational,  reno- 
vated, and  immortal  minds.  For  "  the  knowlege 
of  the  Lord,"  and  the  *<  beauties  of  holiness," 
will  pervade  men  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  *<  firom 
the  least  even  to  the  greatest."! 

Now,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  expect  any 
miraeuiouM  interfennoet  we  must  regard  the  past 
and  the  fiiture  usefiil  inventions  of  philosophy 
and  mechanics,  as  having  a  bearing  on  this  glo- 
rious period,  and  a  tendency  to  promote  the  im* 
provement  and  the  felicity  of  those  who  shall 

•  Psabn  IxvU.  Isaiah  xxx.  93,  M.  zxxiii.  94.  Ixv. 
81.  S3,  Ac- 

t  The  various  drcomstances  above  stated  may  be 
considered  asthe  fM^uralremOr*  of  astaie  of  society 
on  which  the  licht  of  science  and  of  revelation  has 
dlAised  its  full  Influence,  and  where  the  active 
powers  of  the  horoan  mind  are  Invariably  directed 
by  the  pure  principles  and  precepts  of  Christianity. 
That  the  duration  of  human  life,  at  the  era  referred 
to,  will  be  extended  beyond  iu  present  bomidaiy, 
ppearstobe  mumated  in  some  of  the  passages 
quoted,  particularly  the  following—"  d*  (he 
JatreethaUhe  the  iay*  qf  mv  people,  and 

i  elect  shall  kmg^  enioy  the  work  of  their  hands." 

And,  if  the  ttfe  of  man  will  be  thus  protracted  to  an 
Indefinite  period,  it  will  follow,  that  those  dieeaeea 
which  now  prey  upon  the  human  Arame,  and  cut 
abort  its  vital  action,  wiUj^  m  a  great  measure  ex- 
tirpated. Both  these  eflbets  may  be  viewed  (with- 
out supposing  any  mlTacolous  Interfsrence)  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  that  happiness  and  equa- 
iklmlty  of  mind  which  will  flow  firom  the  practice  of 
Christian  vlrmes,  firom  the  enlargement  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  nature,  and  from  the 
physical  enioymanuwhleli  such  a  state  of  society 
wlUAinUsb. 


live  during  thia  era  of  Meniah's  reigiu  If  .dll- 
eases  are  to  be  generally  abolished,  it  will  be 
owing  to  the  researches  of  the  scientific  phyai* 
cian  m  discovering  certain  antidote*  against 
every  disorder,  and  to  the  practice  of  temperanceg 
meekness,  equanimity  of  mind,  and  eveiy  other 
mean  of  preserving  the  vigour  of  the  animal 
frame.  If  the  earth  is  to  produce  its  ireasurea 
in  abundance,  and  with  little  labour,  it  will  be 
owing  in  part  to  the  inq>rovement  of  agriddtural 
science  and  of  the  instruments  by  which  its  ope- 
rations are  conducted.  If  the  lightnings  of 
heaven  shall  no  kmger  prove  destructive  to  man 
and  to  the  labours  of  his  hands,  it  will  be  effect- 
ed either  by  machinery  for  drawing  off*  the 
electricity  of  a  stormy  cloud,  <Nr  by  the  invention 
of  tkunder-guarde,  which  shall  afford  a  complete  . 
protection  fi'om  its  ravages.  In  these,  and  nu- 
merous other  instances,  the  inventions  of  men, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  wisdom,  will 
have  a  tendency  to  remove  a  great  part  of  the 
euTse  which  has  so  long  hung  over  our  sinful 
world.  And  since  the  inventions  of  human  skill 
and  ingenuity  for  the  melioration  of  mankind, 
and  for  the  swiff  conveyance  of  intelligence, 
have,  of  late  years,  been  rapidly  increasing,  iU 
the  9ame  tim§  when  the  Christian  world  is  roused 
to  increased  exertions  in  disseminathig  tho 
Scriptures  throughout  all  lands,  when  ge^ieral 
knowledge  is  increasingly  diffused,  and  when  the 
fabric  of  superstition  and  despotism  is  shaking 
to  its  foundations — these  q>mbined  and  simul* 
taneous  movements  seem  plainly  to  indicatOi 
that  that  auspicious  era  is  tut  hastening  oo, 
when  "  the  |^ory  of  Jehovah  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  see  it  together,"  wh«ii  '*  right* 
eousness  and  praise  shall  spring  forth  before  all 
nations,"  and  when  "holiness  to  the  Lord" 
shall  be  inscribed  on  all  the  pursuita,  and  imple- 
ments, and  empbyments  of  men. 

Lastly,— If  the  remarks  suggested  above  be 
well  fbundflKi,  we  may  concliKb,  that  the  me- 
chanical and  philosophical  inventions  of  geniua 
are  worthy  of  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
enlightened  Christian,  particularly  in  the  rela- 
tion they  may  have  to  the  accomplishment  of 
religious  otgects.  He  should  contemplate  the 
experiments  of  scientific  men,  not  as  a  waste  of 
time,  or  the  mere  gratification  of  an  idle  curi- 
osity, but  as  imbodying  the  germs  of  those  im- 
provementSj  by  which  civilization,  domestic 
comfort,  knowledge,  and  moral  principle  may 
be  diffused  among  the  nations.  To  view  such 
objects  with  apathy  and.  indifference,  as  beneath 
the  regard  of  a  religious  character,  argues  a 
weak  ud  limited  onderstandmg,  and  a  contract- 
ed view  of  the  grand  operation!  of  a  superiB- 
tending  Providence, 
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SOBimmAL  DOGTEmBB  AKD  PACTO  ILUI8TRATID  PROM  "THE  SYSTEH  OP  KktVEM,' 


WrraouT  ^Mmliiif  time  ia  way  mtfodoctofy 
obMrrmtioiH  cm  thu  lobieci,  it  majr  be  leanriwd 
iageoeril, 

L'~Tkaitttiemii/hkmMoUdg9,m'tmaefmamime§ 
with  CW  iy«f  Ml  ^  Mtere,  w^  Jrtqmtmify 
9erm  aa  agmdtto  th$  inu  inUrpniatiPm  if 
Benptutt* 

It  my  be  laid  down  ti  a  aniTenal  principle, 
that  there  can  be  no  real*  diaerepaacj  betwe«a 
a  just  interpretatioa  of  Scripture  and  the  &cu 
of  physical  aeieoee ;  and  on  tUi  principle,  the 
IbUomng  canon  ii  (bunded,  which  may  be  ooo- 
•iderod  aa  aa  in&llible  rule  for  Scripture  bter- 
prelatioa,  namely,— 7%af  m  bdgrpntation  of 
Seripimn  ought  to  ht  admittod  wkkk  ta  moeiuw. 
Iml  wUh  amg  woO-^nUhsnticotod  faet$  m  tkomth 
ttrial  world.  By  wtO-aythontieQtod  /nete,  I  do 
not  raeaS  the  theoriea  of  pbiloeophera,  or  the 
deductions  they  may  have  drawn  from  thiw,  nor 
the  confident  assertions  or  plausible  reasonings 
of  scientific  men  in  support  of  any  prevailinf 
system  of  natural  science;  but  those  (acts  whi^ 
are  unirersally  admitted,  and  the  reali^  of 
which  every  sdsBtific  inquirer  has  it  in  his  power 
to  ascertain:  such  as  that  the  earth  is  not  an  ex- 
tended plane,  but  a  round  or  globdar  body,  and 
that  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  oonrerged  to  a  fooQs 
by  a  large  eonrex  glass,  will  set  fire  to  combus- 
tible substances.  Such&cts,  when  ascertained, 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  revelation  from  God, 
as  weU  as  the  declarations  of  his  word.  For 
they  make  known  to  us  a  portion  of  his  cbarao- 
ter,  of  his  plans  and  his  operations.— This  rule 
may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  fellows  >-FF%<rt 
a  pamof  of  Seripimre  u  of  doubtful  meammg,  or 
otpaitUofdiirerent  mtorpntatioMt  that  inttrprota-' 
mn  ought  to  be  pnftnod  which  wUl  boot  agroo 
with  the  eeiabH^ed  diooooerioB  of  edenee.  For 
since  the  Author  cf  revelation  and  the  Author  of 
aniTersal  nature  is  one  and  the  same  infinite 
being,— there  must  exist  a  complete  harmony  be- 
tween the  revelations  of  his  word,  and  the  facts  or 
relatione  which  are  obeerved  in  the  material  uni- 
To  suppose  the  contrary,  would  be  to 


rthls  heed,  R  was  oricinaUjr  Intended  to 
«u»M^»«  SB  eloeldaiion  of  a  conslderaUe  vadetj  of 
the  fkcu  reoonled  In  lacred  hittory,  and  of  the 
aUoslons  ofttae  InspUed  writen  to  tlM  sjstemof 
natnie;  tut  as  the  volame  has  alreadjr  sweUed  be- 
yond tlie  Umlu  proposed,  I  am  reluctantl/ compelled 
to  ooBdne  njrself  to  the  lllnstzatloa  of  only  twoor 
thras  topics 


suppose  dieAhnij^ity  capable  of  inconsistency; 
a  suqyposition  which  wotrid  go  ftr  to  shake  sec 
confidence  in  the  theology  of  nature,  as  w«l« 
of  revelation.  It,  in  any  one  instance,  a  reoort 
chiming  to  be  a  revelatioo  Irooi  heaven  weit 
found  to  contradict  a  well-known  &ct  is  At 
material  world ;  if,  for  example,  u  asserted,  ■ 
expreoi  terms,  to  be  literally  undenlood,  that  ihi 
earth  b  a  quieocout  body  in  the  centre  of  Ac 
universe,  or  that  the  moon  is  no  larger  ttmaa 
mountain ;  it  wouU  be  a  fiur  coachisiun,  either 
that  the  revelation  was  not  divine,  or  that  ifet 
passages  indiodyiog  such  assertioos  are  inaeipo- 
lations,  or  that  science,  in  reiereoee  to  thaie 
points,  has  not  yet  arrived  at  the  troth.  Tb« 
example,  we  are  aware,  is  inapplkahle  to  ib 
the  Christian  revelation,  which  reeu  secmely 
on  its  own  basis,  and  to  which  science  is  gnda> 
ually  approximating,  as  it  advances  in  the  ampS* 
tude  of  its  views,  and  the  correctness  of  its4»- 
doctions  ;^-but  it  shows  us  how  neoessnry  it  is, 
in  interpreting  the  isord  of  God,  to  keep  oweje 
fixed  upon  his  toorfo  ,*  for  we  may  rest  nssme^ 
that  <rii£fc  in  the  one  will  always  oorre^oad  w«* 
foot  in  the  other. 

To  illustrate  the  rule  now  laid  down,  na  cam- 
ple or  two  may  be  stated.  If  it  be  a  &ci  thst 
geological  research  has  ascertained  that  iht 
materials  of  the  strata  of  the  earth  are  of  a  BMre 
ancient  date  than  the  Mosaic  aocoont  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  race  of  man ;  dK 
pamsges  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  sad 
other  parts  of  Scripture,  which  refer  to  the  erigia 
of  our  world,  must  be  explained  as  convey^ 
the  idea,  that  the  earth  was  then  merelv  i 
into  its  present  fonn  and  order,  out  of  tl 
rials  which  fremomefy  exietod  m  a 
mass,  and  which  hsd  been  created  by  the  AW 
mighty  at  a  prior  period  in  duration.  Far 
Moees  no  where  assem,  that  the  ssstarkk  of 
our  gtobe  were  created,  or  brought  into  isissunui 
out  of  nothing,  at  the  time  to  which  his  kisiarf 
refers ;  but  insinuates  the  oonlrary.  "  Ferthe 
earth**  says  he,  prior  to  its  present  oonstkntioa, 
<<  isot  without  form  and  void,"  Itc.  Again,  if  it 
be  a  foot  that  the  universe  is  iadefiaitoly  niieml 
ed,  that,  of  manpr  miUions  of  vast  gkbea  which 
diversify  the  voids  of  space,  only  two  or  thiwn 
have  any  immediate  connexion  with  the  anrtk  ;• 
then  it  wiD  appear  oMst  reasonable  to  ooDdndn, 
that  those  expremioos  in  the  Mosaic  history  of 
ths  creation,  which  refer  to  the  creation  of  tlm 
filed  stars,  are  not  to  he  nndentood  as  refiiiihig 
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to  dM  tUk  wImb  thif  wwe  broogfat  iatDciiil. 
«ooe,  at  if  tiMf  htd  b«en  ereatod  •boat  the 
MBM  dim  with  oar  earth;  hut,  as  sioiply  d^ 
obring  the  6et,  that,  at  what  period  aoerer  in 
duration  they  were  created,  thgjfdtrwmitJuir  ee^ 
ittmetfrom  Qod,  That  they  did  not  all  ooa»- 
vience  their  exiatenoe  at  that  period,  ie  deoMin* 
strable  from  the  ftct,  that,  within  the  apace  of 
fOOO  years  past,  and  eren  within  the  space  of 
the  two  last  oentoriee,  new  stars  have  appeared 
in  the  heavens  which  previously  did  not  exist 
In  the  concave  of  the  fimuanent;  which,  conse- 
quently, have  been  created  since  the  Mosak 
period;  or,  at  least,  have  underfooe  a  change 
analogoas'to  that  which  took  place  incur  glohe, 
when  it  eoierged  from  a  chaotic  state  to  the 
form  and  order  in  which  we  now  behold  it. 
Consequently,  the  phcase,  **  God  rested  from  aM 
his  works,"  must  be  understood  not  abeoTutely, 
or  in  reference  to  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
but  merely  in  relation  to  our  worid ;  and  as  im> 
porting,  that  the  Creator  then  ceased  to  form 
any  new  species  of  beings  on  tAs  terra^MseiM 
gMe.  The  same  canon  will  direct  us  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  those  passages  which  refer  to  the 
last  judgment,  and  the  destruction  of  the  present 
constitution  of  our  globe.  When,  in  reierenoe 
to  these  events,  it  is  said,  **  that  the  stars  shal 
fall  from  heaven,"  that  **  the  power*  of  heaven 
shall  be  shaken,"  and  that  "  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  ahaU  flee  away,"  our  knowtedgo  of  the 
system  of  nature  leads  us  to  conclude,  either  that 
such  expressions  are  merely  metaphorical,  or 
that  they  describe  only  the  appearmteet  not  tiie 
reatUif  of  things.  For  it  is  impoarible  that  the 
stars  can  ever  (all  to  the  earth,  since  each  of 
them  is  of  a  size  vastly  superior  to  our  globe, 
and  could  never  be  attracted  to  its  surface,  with- 
out unhinging  the  laws  and  Ae  fabric  of  univer- 
sal nature.  The  ogcptaranoe,  however,  of  the 
"  heaven  fleeing  away,"  would,  be  produced, 
should  the  earth's  dioraal  rotation  at  that  pe- 
riod be  suddenly  stopped,  as  wfll  roost  probably 
happen ;  in  which  case,  all  nature,  in  this  sublu- 
nary system,  would  be  thrown  into  confusion, 
and  the  heavens,  with  all  their  host,  would  qp- 
pear  to  flee  away. 

Now,  the  scientific  student  of  Scripture  alone 
can  judiciously  apply  the  canon  to  which  I  have 
adverted ;  he  alone  can  appreciate  its  utility  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  sacred  oracles ;  for  he 
knows  the  facts  which  the  philoeopher  and  the 
astronomer  have  ascertained  to  exist  in  the  sys- 
tem of  nature ;  from  the  want  of  whidi  informa- 
tion, many  divines,  whose  comments  on  Scrip- 
ture have,  in  other  respects,  been  judicious, 
have  displayed  their  ignorance,  and  fkDen  into 
egregious  Uunders,  when  attempting  to  etplain 
the  nrst  chapters  of  Glenesis,  and  several  parts 
of  the  book  of  Job,  whfch  have  tended  to  bring 
dtsersdit  on  the  oradet  of  heaven. 


II.— 2ns  «yslMi  9f  mdmn  osfylpms  mmi  Ohts. 
tnOm  At  mripiurul  dfictriim  9f§m  SBPaantr 

OFXAir. 

In  the  praesding  parts  of  this  vohiroe,  I  have 
•tated  several  sti^Eiag  instances  of  divine  ba- 
nevolence,  which  appear  in  the  construction  of 
the  oigans  of  the  animal  system,  in  the  os»- 
atitntion  ef  the  earth,  the  waters,  and  the^ktmoe- 
phere,  and  in  the  vor^  of  beauties  and  subliaai- 
Hes  which  adorn  the  lace  of  Mlure ;  all  whieh 
proclaim,  in  hmguage  which  can  scarcely  ha 
■Hstaken,  that  theCreator  has  a  special  regard 
to  the  happiness  of  his  craaturea.  Tet  tha 
Seripturea  onifiormly  dedara,  that  man  has  (aUan 
from  his  priBBoval  stale  of  innoesooa,  and  haa 
▼iohuodthe  laws  of  his  Maker ;  that "  his  heart 
is  deceitfiil  above  all  things,  and  despevataly 
wicked ;"  and  that  <*  destruction  and  misery  aft 
in  hia  waya."  Obaervatien  and  eaparience  aba 
demenstrale,  that  a  moral  disease  pervades  dm 
whole  human  fiimily,  from  the  moat  savage  to  tha 
must  etvilined  tribes  of maakind;  which haa  ds^ 
playod  its  virulence  in  tftiese  ware  and  devasta* 
fieas  which  have,  in  all  agea,  convulsed  the 
worid ;  and  which  daily  displays  itself  in  thoaa 
acts  of  mjuatioe,  fraud,  oppression,  malice,  ty» 
fanny,  and  cruelty,  vdiich  are  perpetrated  in 
every  country,  and  among  aU  the  ranka  even  oC 
dvilised  life.  That  a  world  inhabited  by  moral 
agents  of  this  deaeriptioa  woold  display,  in  its 
physical  consHtulion,  certain  iadieations  of  its 
Creator's  displeasare,  is  what  wa  shouU  aaHf 
rally  expect,  from  a  consideratioa  of  thoae  afttri« 
buies  of  bis  nature  with  which  we  are  acquaintad. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that,  aaudst  all  the  evi- 
dences of  bmvolence  which  eur^obe  exhibitor 
thore  are  not  wanting  certain  diaplays  of  '*  the 
wrath  of  Heaven  against  the  ungodliness  and 
unrighteousness  of  men,"  in  or^r  to  arouaa 
them  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  to  inspire 
them  with  reverence  and  awe  of  that  Beiag 
whom  they  have  oflRmded.  The  followh^  facts, 
among  many  others,  may  be  considered  as  cor- 
roborating this  position. 

In  the  first  plac^  t&«prtseii<  sfotfs  o/Ab  mCeri- 
cr  ttrata  of  the  earth  may  be  considered  asa  pre- 
sumptive evidenoe,  that  a  moral  revolittion  has 
taken  place  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  globe. 
When  we  penetrate  into  the  interior  recesses  of 
the  earth,  we  find  its  different  strata  bent  into 
the  most  irregular  forms ;  sometimes  lying  hori- 
sontally,  sometimes  projecting  upwards,  and 
sometimes  downwards,  and  thrown  into  confii- 
sion ;  as  if  some  dreadfol  concussion  had  sprMd 
its  ravagea  through  every  part  of  the  solid  crust 
of  our  globe.  This  is  visible  in  every  region  of 
the  eardi.  Wherever  the  miner  penetrates  among 
its  subterraneous  recesses,  wherever  tho  fissures 
and  caverns  of  the  earth  are  explored,  and  wher- 
ever tha  mountains  lar  bare  tlicir  rugged  cUiE4 
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tlM  ittnki  of  raia,  ooavdma,  and  dinnkr  MMt 
1lM67«ortheMiold«r.  PndMcasortbaM&cti 
■i«  to  be  found  in  the  recoitk  of  tU  imeOigeol 
tnveDera  ud  geologute  who  hare  vitited  Alpine 
dietricti,  or  explored  die  eidilemneoiii  Regions 
of  dM  eerth ;  of  which  I  have  alreniiy  lUted  n 
lew  inetueet,  in  the  nrtide  of  Geetogy,  pp.  74, 
98,  T7.  These  bets  eeem  eridently  to  indicele 
that  the  enrth  ie  not  now  in  the  ■eme  state  in 
which  it  orifinaUy  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  its 
Oreator ;  for  such  aaoene  of  disraption  and  d^ 


der,  lightntnf , 
and  dreadfid  s 


lofdwc 


rufeoMnt  appears  innompatihle 
der,  hamonj,  and  beanty  which  are  apparent 
in  the  other  departments  of  nature.  We  dare 
not  assert,  that  such  terrible  ooarulsions  took 
phoe  by  chance,  or  independent  of  the  will  of 
the  Creator ;  nor  dare  we  insinuate,  that  they 
were  the  effects  of  a  random  display  of  A^ 
mighty  Fewer;  and  therefore,  we  are  necee- 
•arily  led  to  infer,  that  a  Moral  cause,  connected 
widi  the  conduct  of  die  rational  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  most  hare  existed,  to  warrant  so 
awful  an  interposition  of  divine  power;  for 
the  foto  of  the  animated  beings  which  then 
peopled  the  earth  was  inTolred  in  the  oons»> 
quences  which  must  hare  attended  this  terri- 
ble catastrophe.  The  Tokmie  of  revelation, 
on  this  point,  concurs^  with  the  deductions  of 
reason,  and  assigns  a^canse  adequate  to  war- 
rant the  production  of  such^  an  extraordinary 
effect.  **  The  wickedness  of  man  was  greol 
upon  the  earth ;  the  earth  was  JUUd  with  vio» 
Unet;  every  purpose  and  desire  of  man's  heart 
was  onfy  eva  oemiimudfy.  Man  bad  frustrated 
the  end  of  his  existence  ;  the  earth  was  turned 
ihto  a  habitation  of  demons ;  the  long  period  to 
which  his  life  was  protracted  only  served  to 
harden  him  in  his  wickedness,  and  to  enable 
him  to  carry  his  diabolical  schemes  to  their 
utmost  extent,  till  the  social  stato  of  the  hu- 
man race  became  a  scene  of  unmixed  depra^ 
▼ity  and  misery.  And  the  physical  effects  of 
the  punishment  of  this  universal  defection  from 
Ood  are  presented  to  our  view  in  every  land, 
and  win  remain  to  all  ages,  as  a  visible  me- 
morial that  man  has  rebelfed'against  th^  autho- 
rity of  his  Maker. 

t.  Hu  emMtenet  of  Voleanoetf  and  the  Urri" 
bU  ravagm  they  produce^  bear  testimony  to  the 
slate  of  man  as  a  depraved  intelligence.  A 
vokamo  is  a  mountain,  generally  of  an  immense 
«ixe,  from  whoee  summit  issue  6re,  smoke,  sul- 
'phur,  and  torrents  of  melted  lava,  (see  p.  66.) 
Previota  to  an  eruption,  the  smoke,  which  is 
oontinaally  ascending  from  the  oroter,  or  open- 
ing inihe  top,  increases  and  shoots  up  to  an  im- 
mense height ;  forked  lightning  issues  from  the 
ascending  column ;  showers  of  ashes  are  thrown 
out  to  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles ;  volleys 
of  red'4iot  stones  are  discharged  to  a  great 
height  m  the  air ;  the  sky  appears  thick  and  dark ; 
the  luminaries  of  heaven  dls^pear;  and  these 


alarming  appenianccn  h^w  caatmrni 
tb«  Invn  bsfias  w 
make  iu  appearance,  either  bofling  orcrlhe  isp, 
or  forcing  iu  way  thtoogh  tbn  aide  of  the  me^ 
tain.  Thb  fiery  dehige  of  owkcd  asiMrals  fdb 
down  the  declivity  of  the  mountaia,  Ibromig  a  A»> 
mal  flaming  stream,  sooietiaiea  fourteeo  ada 
loi^,  six  miles  broad,  and  too  foot  dee|ft.    tate 


lie  with  that  or>     course,  it  destroys  orchards,  TinejaLrdByeanifiBl^ 


and  villages;  and  sometiw—  chiea, 
twenty  thousan 
ed  up  and  consumed, 
of  awful  sublimity,  i 
eruptions.  >  In  the  eruption  of  Vesuvina,  in  I7H 
a  shock  of  an  earthquake  was  felt ;  anid,  at  the 
same  instant,  a  fountain  of  bright  fire,  ailindei 
with  the  blackest  smoke,  andn  load  report,  was 
seen  to  issue,  and  to  rise  to  a  grent  he^lit  fiem 
the  cone  of  the  mountain;  and  waa  soon  sa^ 
oeeded  by  fifteen  other  fiery  fouBtnins,  aO  in  a 
,  direct  line  extending  for  a  mile  and  n  half  down- 
wards.    This  fiery  scene  was  acoosttpanied  wik 
the  loudest  thiibder,  the  InoeamMt   reports  of 
which,  like  thoee  of  a  numerous  heavy  aitifcry, 
were  attended  by  a  continued  hoOow  aiiiiaia, 
similar  to  that  of  the  roaring  of  the  oceaa  dara^ 
a  violent  storm.    The  bousee  in  Naplea,  at  eeves 
miles'  distance,  were  for  several  hours  ia  a  con- 
stant tremor ;  the  bells  ringing,  and  doora  and 
windows  incessantly  rattling  and  shaking.    Ths 
murmur  of  the  prayers  and  huneoiaiians  of  a 
numerous  population  added  to  the  homra  cf  the 
scene.    All  travellers,  who  have  witnessed  these 
eruptions,  seem  to  be  at  a  loss  to  find  wwdi 
sufficiently  emphatic  to  express  the  terrors  of  ths 
scene.    **  One  cannot  form  a  juster  idea,"  save 
Bishop  Berkley f  *<  of  the  noiM  emitted  by  the 
mountain,  than   by  imagining  a  mixed   aoimd 
made  up  of  the  raging  of  a  tempest,'ibe  sBoe- 
mur  of  a  troubled  sea,  and  the  roaring  of  then- 
der  and  artillery,  confused  altogether.    Tbonfb 
,  we  heard  this  at  the  distance  of  twelve  miles, 
yet  it  was  oeiy  Ierri6fe."    In  1744,  th?  flames  of 
Cotopaxi,  in  South  'America,  rose  3,000  feet 
above  the  brink  of  the  crater,  and  its  roarinp 
were  heard  at  the  distance  of  eix  hundred  miZee. 
^  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  IfiO  miles  distant 
from  the  crater,**  says  Humboldt,  "  we  heard, 
day  and  night,  the  nowe  of  this  volcano,  lika 
continued  discharges  of  a  battery,  and  we  dis- 
tinguished these  tremendous  sounds  even  on  the 
Pacific  ocean." 

The  roMiget  produced  by  volcanoen  are  ia 
.proportion  to  the  terror  they  inspire.  In  the 
eruption  of  JEtna,  in  1669,  the  stream  of  la%a 
destroyed,  ia  40  days,  the  habitations  of  t7,000 
persons  ;  and  of  fO,000  inhabitants  of  the  city 
of  Catania,  only  3,000  escaped.  In  the  year 
79,  the  celebrated  dtks  of  Fbm|Mii  and  Heitu* 
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Wb  vnm  were  oonplstoly  overwhelned  and  bariad 
UBoer  ground  by  an  eruption  of  Vetuviut,  and 
the  epota  on  which  thej  stood  renained  unknown 
for  1000  yeare.  Since  that  period,  about  40 
eruptions  have  taken  place,  each  of  them  pro- 
ducing the  most  dreadful  ravages.  But  the 
▼olcanoea  of  Asia  and  America  are  still  more 
terrible  and  destructive  than  those  of  Europe. 
The  vok»nic  mountain  Pichinoa,  near  Q,uttO| 
caused,  on  one  occasion,  the  destruction  of 
35,000  inhabitants.  In  the  year  177^,  an  erup- 
tion of  a  mountam  in  the  island  of  Java  destroyed 
40  villages,  and  several  thousands  of  the  inhabit 
ants  ;  and  in  October,  18S3,  eighty-eight  ham- 
lets, and  above  SOOO  persons,  were  de^royed  in 
the  same  island,  by  a  sudden  eruption  from  a 
new  volcano.  The  e  ruption  of  Tomboro,  in  the 
island  of  Sumbawa,  in  1815,  was  so  dieadfui, 
that  all  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Bor- 
neo, to  the  distance  of  a  thousand  miles  from 
the  mountain,  felt  (remulous  motions,  and  heard 
the  report  of  explosions.  In  Java,  at  tlie  di»- 
tance  of  840  miles,  the  douds  of  ashes  from  the 
volcano  produced  utter  darknesa. 

Volcanoes  are  more  numerous  than  is  gen^ 
rafly  imagined.  They  are  to  be  found  in  every 
quarter  of  the  world,  from  the  icy  shores  of 
Kamtschatka  to  the  mountains  of  Patagonia. 
Humboldt  enumerates  40  volcanoes  constantly 
burning,  between  Gotopaxi  and  the  Pacific 
ocean  ;  20  have  been  observed  in  the  chain  of 
mountains  that  stretches  akmg  Kamtschatka; 
and  many  of  them  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Phillip- 
pines,  the  Moluccas,  the  Cape  de  Verd,  the 
Sandwich,  the  Ladrone,  and  other  islands  in  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  oceans.  It  is  stated  in  vol. 
6th  of  Sup.  to  Ency,  Brit,  lately  published,  that 
about  S05  volcanoes  are  known,  inqlndmg  only 
those  which  have  been  active  within  a  penod  to 
which  history  or  tradilion  reaches.  Europe 
contains  14 ;  and,  of  the  whole  number,  it  is 
computed,  that  107  are  in  islands,  and  98  on  the 
great  continents. 

Can  we  then  suppose,  that  so  many  engines 
-  of  terror  and  destruction,  dispersed  over  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  are  consistent  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  benevolent  Creator  towards>an  hmoeeni 
race  of  men  7  If  so,  we  must  either  admit  that 
the  Creator  had  it  not  in  his  power,  when  ar- 
ranging our  terrestrial  sjrstem,  to  prevent  the  oc- 
casional action  of  these  dreadful  ravagers,  or  that 
be  b  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of  his  innocent 
cfispring.  The  fbmer  admission  is  inconsistent 
with  the  idea  of  his  omnipotence,  and  the  Utter 
with  the  idea  of  his  universal  benevolence.  It 
ifl  not  therefore,  enthusiasm,  but  the  fairest  de- 
duction of  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  ar^  in- 
dications of  God's  displeasure  against  a  race  of 
tran^gresMra  who  have  apostatized  from  his 
la^rt. 

S.  The  same  reasoning  win  apply  to  the  ra- 


noes,  earthquakes  are  the  moat  terrific  pbenom^ 
na  of  nature,  and  are  even  &r  osore  destructive 
to  roan,  and  to  the  labours  of  his  hands.  As 
earthquake,  which  consists  in  a  sudden  motion 
of  the  earth,  is  generally  preceded  by  a  rum- 
bling sound,  sometimes  like  that  of  a  number  of 
carriages  dnving  furiously  along  the  pavement 
of  a  street,  sometimes  like  the  rushing  noise  of  a 
mighty  wind,  and  sometimes  like  the  explosions 
of  artillery.  Their  efiect  on  the  surfiuse  of  the 
earth  is  various.  Sometimes  it  is  instanta- 
neously heaved  up  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
and  sometimes  it  assumes  a  kind  of  rolling  mo- 
tion, from  side  to  side.  The  ravages  which 
earthquakes  have  produced,  are  terrible  beyond 
description ;  and  are  accomplished  almost  in  a 
moment.  In  1892,  the  city  of  Port-Royal,  in 
Jamaica,  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  the 
space  of  two  miautes,  and  the  houses  sunk  into 
a  gulf  forty  fathoms  deep.  In  1883,  an  earth- 
qiuike  happened  in  Sicily,  whkh  either  destroyed, 
or  greatly  damaged,  fifty-four  cities,  and  an  in^ 
credible  number  of  vilhfges.  The  city  of  Cata- 
nia was  utteriy  overthrown :  the  sea  all  of  a  sod- 
den began  to  roar  ;  mount  JEtna  to  send  forth 
immense  spires  of  flame  ;  and  immediately  a 
shock  ensued,  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  world 
had  been  discharged.  The  birds  flew  about  as- 
tonished ;  the  sun  was  darkened ;  the  beasts  ran 
howling  from  the  hills;  a  dark  cloud  of  dust 
covered  the  air ;  and,  though  the  shock  did  not 
last  three  minutes,  yet  nineteen  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  perished  in  the  ruins. 
This  shock  extended  to  a  circumference  of  7000 


Earthquakes  have  been  producing  their  ra^ 
vages  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  every 
age.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  12  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  swallowed  up  in  one  night.  In 
the  year  115,  the  city  of  Antioch,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  adjacent  country,  were  buried  by  an 
earthquake.  About  800  years  after,  it  was 
again  destroyed,  along  with  40,000  inhabitants ; 
and,  after  an  interval  of  only  80  years,  it  was  a 
third  time  overturned,  with  the  loss  of  not  less 
than  80,000  souls.  In  1755,  Lisbon  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake,  and  it  buried  under  its 
rains  above  60,000  inhabitants.  The  effects  of 
this  terrible  earthquake  were  felt  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  and  are  calculated 
to  have  extended  over  a  space  of  not  less  than 
four  millions  of  square  miles.  In  August,  18tt, 
two-thirds  of  the  city  of  Aleppo,  which  con* 
tamed  40,000  houses,  and  200,000  inhabitants, 
were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  nearly 
thirty  thousand  inhabitants  were  buried  under 
the  ruins.  To  suppose  that  the  human  beings 
who  have  been  victims  to  the  ravages  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes,  **  were  sinners  above  all 
those  who  dwelt  around  them,'*  would  be  the  ' 
height  of  impiety  and  presumption.    But,  ths 
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■  a  mmer  to  i 
I  piMaly  lo  iadkaie,  thai 
tiMj  bdoa^td  to  a  raca  ofapoatata  ialeUigaacaa, 
wba  had  riolalad  Um  cnaiaianrtg  of  tbatr  Croar 
«or.  Sucfi  rintationa  ara  qnita  aeeordanl  to  tfaa 
idaa  of  BMM  being  ia  Um  cooduiott  of  a  tiaaa- 
fiaaiw;  but,  if  ba  wef«  aa  iawootal  artaiora) 
tbay  vvoaid  be  ahogeihar  aaacaoontabla,  affhap- 
:  oadar  dM  govanMBeoft  «f  a  Baiaf  of  OB* 


pwmg  t 
aauMded 


4.  The  phiao«naa  oT 
fMCt,  and  ibarrwam»  aad  iha  raiFafea  ihmj 
praduoe,  ara  abo  preeon^itiTe  prooii  tbat  maa  ia 
a  dapraved  iateOigtoce.  In  that  aeaaoa  af  tfaa 
jev  wbea  Nature  ia  arrajed  ia  her  anA  baaa 
tilul  auira,  and  Ibe  whole  tmaatrial  laadaeapa 
taodi  to  inepira  thp  anad  with 
•addeol J  a  eabla  ckmd  aeMrfaa  froiB  tba  bari- 
■OB-Mhe  ikj  aaeuawa  abaMal  aapact-'-a  diaoMl 
gbaai  eavelopea  the  face  of  aalnra— the  Ughtp 
niaci  flaab  fron  one  end  of  the  horiaon  to  anolher 
^-the  thondere  roll  with  awfiil  m^mj  along  tfaa 
▼erge  of  heaven,  till  aft  length  they  barat  ofer 
bead  in  treaiendoae  eaplaiione  The  ilaidj 
oak  ia  ■hatland  jod  da^ioiled  of  ila  Miagat 
tocka  ara  rent  into  Aivera; 
heida  are  itracfc  ialo  a  Ufeieae  groups  Bven 
Man  ia  not  aieaipted  from  daager  in  the  Midet 
of  thie  appafiing  scene.  For  huadradi  in  vnry 
age  have  &llea  vietiaM  either  to  the  diract  ikofaa 
or  the  li^tuing,  or  to  the  eonoueeiona  aad  ceiH> 
llagratione  with  which  it  baa  been  attended.  Ia 
tro^ptcal  oouatriee,  the  pbeoooMna  of  Ihander* 
atonno  are  more  dreadfbl  and  appalling,  than  in 
our  temperate  dioMte.  The  tbonder  fre^joentl  j 
oontiooei  for  daji  and  weeks  ia  almoat  oaa  in^ 
ceesant  roar ;  the  rains  are  poured  down  in  tor> 
reau ;  and  the  flaahes  of  lightning  follow  each 
other  in  so  rapid  a  sucoeseion,  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  and  the  sunroundiag  hills  seem  to  be 
in  a  blase.  In  some  inetanoes,  the  most  draad- 
fiil  ^ects  have  bee^'produoed  bjr  the  banting  of 
an  elecirical  doud.  Ia  177t,  a  bright  ckaid 
was  obeerred  at  midnight  to  cover  a  mouatain 
in  the  island  of  Java ;  it  emitted  globes  of  ire 
ao  luminous,  that  the  night  became  as  dear  as 
daj.  Its  effeets  were  astonishing.  Everything 
was  destroyed  for  7  leagnea  round;  houses  were 
'  demolished;  ptantations  bnriad  in  the  earth; 
aad  £140  people  loot  their  lives,  besides  1600 
head  of  oatile,  and  a>ast  namber  of  horses  and 
other  animals.^^iu!y.  BriL  An.  CUmd. 

Is  it  not  reasonable,  then,  to  condude,  that 
such  awfol  phenomena  as  storoM,  Volcanoes,  and 
earthquakes,  are  so  many  oeeasional  iadicaiftms 
of  the  frown  of  an  oifended  Creator  upon  a  race 
of  transgressors,  ia  order  to  arouse  them  to  a 
aense  of  their  apoalacy  from  the  Ood  of  heavaa  ? 
We  cannot  eonoeive  that  sueh  physical  opera- 
tioBs,  aooooapaniad  by  so  many  terrific  and 
dsatractlve  effedi,  aia  aC  aU  aampatiUa  with  tfaa 


ef  aknighty  power  are  ia  < 
the  idea,  that  ama  ia  a  I 
praaet  dispsnsafiana  of  GFod  ara  a  anxttra  d 
BMTcy  aadof  jadgsMOC;  b«  if  fae  hiifca^t  is  m 
ianocinar  raae  of  moral  imaMigapcaa,  diey  spfr 
^ttito  anomakmi,  and  ara  ahogelfaer  ipc^lkslfcw 
on  tfaa  sappoaition,  that  a  Bai^g  oTiaisfash^ 
nsiuliato  aad  reditade  direcfia  tfaa  mnariiM 
of  tfaa  physical  aad  aMind  worfai;  aaere  a^s- 
ciaHy  when  we  oonsidur  tfae  adaatrahln  emewto* 
ia  diipfaiyad  in  tfae  cxmstfiictiou  of  aiwrnalbefca, 
ia  order  to  prevent  pain,  aad  to  prodaea  pisa- 
suraUesaasationa.  When  nmn  waa  frai  bia^ 
bmd  eaistoaoe,  his  thtwighta  and  aifceDaaB,  wi 
with  tfaa  w9  «f 
his  Crsator;  hb  mind  waa  aatcau  and  aan^ 


of  danger  would,  in  ancfa  a 
a  ef  his  breast.  Bm  after  he  had 
swerved  fram  the  path  of  primeval  imiradi. 
and  especially  after  the  delage  fand  swept  aasy 
tfae  fadmbitanta  of  tfae  antadihwiaa  worid,  ihs 
aonstitatiea  of  tfae  earth  and  tfaa  atisnnfagi 
aaeaw  10  have  undergone  a  mighty  cfaa^e,  cbn 
faspondiaf^to  tfaa  degraded  slaia  iatowfaicfa  kt 
had  fkllea ;  ao  that  thoae  vecy  nkwaints  whack 
mmy  have  forawdy  ministered  to  his  enji 
'■'by  being  miBfted  into  dumrent  < 
BOW  conspire  to  produce  terror  and  c 

The  saaie  important  concluaion  Bufat  Imps 
been  deduced,  firom  a  consideration  or  dbe  in- 
BMBse  deserts  of  maraheaand  barren  sands  wkick 
ars  dispersed  over  the  globe  "the  vast  and  Hgki- 
(hi  regiona  of  ice  around  the  pdaa  tfaa  poaiiiH 
of  the  mineral  stiats,  and  the  vast  disfupurtim 
which  tfae  extent  of  the  dry  land  faeara  toifaeca- 
paaaa  of  the  ocean — all  which  ( 
and  many  othera,  in  oonjuBCtion  with 
above  stated,  conspire  to  show,  tfaat  nma  ao 
longer  stands  in  the  rank  of  a  pure  iatdigmes  s 
and  that  bis  habitation  corresponds,  in  aome  d»> 
gree,  to  his  state  of  moral  degradation.  By  ont' 
looking  this  consideration,  St.  Pierre  and  other 
naturalists  have  found  themselves  asoGh  at  a  kias, 
when  attempting  to  vmdicato  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  Providence,  in  the  physical  diaoeden 
which  eiitt  in  the  present  constitutkiB  of  ear 
globe.  The  circumstance,  that  man  b  a  laBea 
creature,  appears  the  only  due  to  guide  us  in  un- 
ravelling the  mysteries  of  Providence,  and  u 
enable  us  to  perceive  the  harmonjf  tatdoomautemey 
o(  the  divine  operations  in  the  system  of  nature ; 
and  no  other  consideration  wiH  fuHy  account  fiir 
the  disoffders  which  exist  in  tfae  pieaeat  aoonooay 
of  our  work). 
But  it  b  a  most  consoling  consideration,  ifant, 
•klst  aD  the  physical  evils  which  aboaad»  tfaa 
benevolence  and  mercy  of  Ood  are  admirably 
bleaded  with  the  indications  of  his  dJuilsaaMBi, 
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Thaadar-ilonif  and  tMnpeiti  oontribate  to  the 
purifiofttion  of  th«  atmospbere ;  and  volcanoea 
ftre  converted  into  funnels  for  Tomiting  up  tboee 
fieiy  materials  which  produce  eartliquakee,  and 
which  might  otherwise  swallow  up  whole  pro* 
▼inces  in  one  mightj  gul£  In  the  ordinarjf 
dntrm  of  things,  such  plMnomena  are  more  ter- 
riBc  than  destructive ;  and  are  calculated  rather 
to  rouse  an  unthinking  worid  to  consideration, 
than  to  prove  the  instruments  of  human  destruo- 
tion«  Compared  with  the  miseries  which-  men 
have  voluntarily  inflicted  on  one  another,  the 
destructive  effecU  of  the  elements  of  nature 
dwindle  into  mere  temporary  and  trifling  acci- 
dents. We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  &  much 
greater  destruction  of  human  beings  has  been 
produced  by  two  or  three  of  the  1^  battles  in 
modem  Europe,  such  as  those  of  Waterloo, 
Borodina,  and  Smolensko,  than  has  been  pro- 
duced by  all  the  electrical  storms,  earthquakes, 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  which  have  raged  for  the 
apace  of  a  hundred  years.  It  has  bwa  caloo- 
lated,  that  (hiring  the  Russian  campaign  of  ISlt, 
including  men,  women,  and  children,  bekmging  to 
the  French  and  Russians,  there  were  not  less 
than  five  hundred  thousand  human  victims  sacri- 
fioed  to  the  demon  of  war.  It  is  probable,  that 
the  destruction  produced  assong  the  human  racoi 
by  t^  convulsions  of  nature,  since  the  con* 
mencement  of  time,  (the  deluge  only  eaocepted,) 
does  not  amount  to  above  four  or  five  millions  of 
lives ;  but  were  we  take  into  account  the  de> 
fltmotion  of  human  liie  produced  by  ambitiott, 
granny,  oppression,  superstition,  wars,  devast- 
ations, mivders,  and  horrid  oraelties,  in  every 
period  of  the  world,  it  wouki,  doubtless,  ^mounC 
to  several  hundreds  ef  millions.  So  that,  amidst 
the  most  terrible  displays  of  the.  displeasure  of 
God  against  the  sins  of  men,  aisrcy  is  mingled 
with  judgment;  and  while  man  is  the  greatest 
enemy  and  destroyer  of  his  own  species,  bene- 
volence is  the  prominent  fiwtare  of  all  the  ar^ 
laagtftoents  of  the  Deity  in  the  physical  werkl. 
For  **  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works."* 

m.'^TIU  di$oovmie»  wfach  ham  bun  wuuU  m 
tht  irysCcm  of  natmre,  tUuHnte  Am  doetrine  pf 

Uu  RBSUUUEOTIOir  OP  TBI  DEAD. 

The  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  fVom  the  dead, 
at  first  view,  appears  to  involve  in  it  a  variety 
flfdilBeoUies,  and  apparent  contradictions.  That 
a  complex  organical  machine,  as  the  human  body 
b,  consisting  of  thousands  of  diversified  parts 
for  the  performance  of  its  fiinctions,  after  it  has 
been  recfaieed  to  atoms,  and  those  atoms  dispersed 

'The  flwts  staled  In  tkJs  seotion  are  expressei 
for  the  most  part  In  the  author's  own  words,  for  the 
sake  of  compression.  His  aotherittes  are,  GoM- 
smith's  "  Natural  HMevT/*  HomhoUrs  **  Travels.'* 
Brxdon's,  «'TOur "  Sir  W.  Hamaton's  •'Observa- 
tioas,"  Rallies'  "  History  of  Java,"  Aicy.  BrU,  Art. 
ttns.  Fslcsno.  EBrtftfusfes.  JtnUMk,  Ckmdt  The  U- 
teniyand  SelentUle  Journals  IkNr  ins,  *e. 


to  "  the  four  winds  of  heaven"— should  be  again 
reared  up  with  the  same  materials,  in  a  new  and 
more  glorious  form— is  an  idea  which  seenis  to 
baffle  the  human  comprehensioo ;  and,  in  all  pro- 
babili^,  would  never  have  entered  the  mind  of 
man,  had  it  not  been  communicated  by  divine 
reveUtion.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  the  phi- 
losophers of  antiquity,  though  many  of  them  be- 
lieved in  the  doctrine  of  a  fiiture  state,  never 
once  dreamed,  that  the  bodies  of  men,  after  they  ' 
had  been  committed  to  the  dust,  would  ever 
again  be  reanimated ;  and  hence,  when  theapos- 
tb  Paul  proposed  this  doctrine  to  the  Athenian 
philoe<^ers,  they  scouted  the  idea,  as  if  it  had 
bemi  the  reverie  of  a  roadman.  And,  indeed, 
without  a  strong  conviction,  and  a  lively  impree- 
si<»  of  the  infinite  power  and  intelligence  of  God, 
the  mind  cannot  rely  with  unshaken^confidence 
on  the  dedaratioo  of  a  future  &ct  so  widely  dif- 
ferent from  all  the  obvious  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  firom  every  thing  that  lies  within  the  range 
of  human  experience.  "  If  a  man  die,"  says 
Job,  "  shall  he  live  again  7  Tl^ere^is  hope  of  a 
tree,  if  it  be  cut  down,  that  it  will  sprout  again, 
and  bring  forth  boughs  like  a  plant.  But  man 
dieth  and  wasteth  away ;  yea,  man  giveth  up  the 
ghost,  and  where  is  he?"  When  the  mind, 
however,  is  firequently  exercised  in  contemplv 
lions  on  the  stupendous  works  of  the  Almighty, 
it  most  feel  an  impressive  conviction,  that "  no* 
thing  can  be  too  bard  for  Jehovah."  When  we 
endeavour  to  draw  aside  the  veil  which  cooeeals 
many  of  the  scenes  of  nature  from  the  vulgar 
eye,  we  perceive  a  variety  of  operations  and 
analogies,  which  tend  to  assist  us  in  forming  a 
oonception,  not,  only  of  the  pottibiiUsf  of  a  resur* 
rection,  but  also  of  the  manner  in  whwh  it  may 
probably  be  effected,  when  the  power  of  Omni- 
potence is  interposed. 

The  transformations  of  insecU  afford  us  a 
beautifiil  illustration  of  this  subject.  AH  the 
butterflies  which  we  see  fluttering  about  in  the 
snmmer ,  nsonths,  were  originally  caterpiUars. 
Before  they  arrive  at  that  hi^est  stage  of  their 
existence,  they  pass  through  four  different  trans- 
formations. The  first  state  of  a  butterfly  is  that 
of  an  egg;  it  next  assumes  the  form  of  a  loathp 
eome  crawling  worm  ,*  after  remaining  some  - 
tasM  in  this  state,  it  throws  off  its  caterpillar 
akin;  languishes;  refuses  to  eat;  ceases  to  move; 
and  is  shut  up,  as  it  were,  in  a  tomb.  In  this 
•tale,  the  animal  is  termed  a  chryealia ;  it  is  co- 
vered with  a  thin  crust  or  sheU,  and  remains 
sometissee  for  six  or  eight  months  without  mo- 
tion, and  apparently  without  life,  Afbr -remain- 
ing its  allotted  time  in  this  torpid  condition,  it 
begins  toacfnire  new  lifo  and  vigour ;  it  bursts 
its  imprisonment,  and  comes  forth  a  luiiterfly, 
with  wings  tinged  with  the  most  beautiful  co- 
lows.  It  mounts  the  air ;  it  ranges  from  flower 
lo  flower,  and  seesM  to  rejoiee  in  its  new  and 
How  veiy  different  does  it 
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appear  in  this  itate  from  what  it  did  in  (he  pre- 
ceding atages  of  iia  existence !  How  unlikely 
4\d  it  seem  that  a  rough,  hairy,  crawling  worm, 
which  lay  for  such  a  length  of  time  in  a  death- 
fike  torpor,  and  enshrouded  in  a  tomb,  should  be 
reanimated,  as  it  were,  and  chani;ed 'into  so 
beautiful  a  form,  and  endowed  with  such  powen 
of  rapid  motion !  Perhaps  the  change  to  be  ef- 
fected on  the  bodies  of  men,  at  the  general  re«ur^ 
rection,  may  not  be  greater,  nor  more  wonderful  in 
its  nature,  than  are  the  dtanges  which  take  place 
from  the  first  to  the  last  stage  of  a  caterpillar's 
existence.  In  such  transformations,  then,  we 
behoM  a  lively  representation  of  the  death  and 
resurrection  of  a  righteous  man.  '*  A  little 
while  he  shall  lie  in  the  ground,  as  the  seed  lies 
in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  but  he  shall  be  raised 
again,  and*  shall  never  die  any  more.** 

There  is  another  illustration,  taken  from  a 
consideration  of  the  chymical  changes  of  matter, 
which  has  a  still  more  direct  bearing  on  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrection.  We  know,  that  sub^ 
stanc<$s  which  are  invisibly  incorporated  with 
air,  water,  and  other  fluids,  and  which  seem  to 
be  des*royed,  may  be  made  to  reappear  in 
their  original  form  by  the  application  of  certain 
ohymical  agents.  For  exan^le;  pot  a  small 
piece  of  solid  camphor  into  a  phiid  half  fiOed 
with  alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine ;  in  a  short  time 
the  camphor  will  be  dissolved  in  the  fluid,  and 
Ibe  spirit  wiQ  be  as  transparent  as  at  first.  If 
water  be  now  added,  it  wiH  unite  with  the  ardent 
•pbit,  and  the  camphor  will  be  separated  and 
fUl  to  the  bottom  of  .the  phial.  In  thii  way  the 
camphor  may  be  nearly  all  recovered  as  at  first ; 
and,  by  distiUation,  the  akrohol  may  also  be  se- 
parated from  the  water,  and  exhibited  in  a  separ 
rate  state.  I  have  already  noticed,  that  oarhon, 
which  forms  an  essential  part  of  all  animal  and 
▼egetable  subeiaaces,  ts  found  to  be  not  only  in- 
destructible by  age,  but  in  all  its  combinations, 
which  are  infinit^  diversified,  it  still  preserves 
its  identify.  In  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  it  ex- 
ists in  imioo  with  earths  and  stones  in  unbounded 
quantities ;  and  though  buried  for  thousands  of 
years  beneath  immense  rodcs,  or  in  the  centre  of 
mountains,  it  is  still  carbonic  acid ;  for  no  sooner 
is  it  disengaged  from  its  dormitory  than  it  rises 
with  all  the  life  and  vigour  of  recent  formation, 
not  in  the  least  impaired  by  its  torpid  inactivity 
during  a  lapse  of  ages.  The  beams  of  the  the- 
atre at  Hereulaneum  wereconverted  intodkoreool 
(which  is  one  of  the  compounds  of  carbon)  by 
the  lava  which  overflowed  that  city,  daring  an 
eruption  of  Moimt  Vesuvius ;  and  during  the 
lapse  of  1700  years,  the  charcoal  has  remained 
as  entire  as  if  it  had  been  formed  bat  yesterday, 
and  it  will  probably  continue  so  to  the  end  of  the 
workL  In  addition  to  these  foots  it  may  be 
stated,  that  provision  has  been  made  for  the  re- 
storation of  the  fallen  leaves  of  vegetables  which 
roc  upon  the  frouod»  and,  to  a  cveiaw  obtcrfori 


wottU  appear  to  be  lost  for  ever.  It  ba  hem 
shown  by  tsxperiment,  that  wfaeaever  the  eat  he 
comes  charged  with  sadi  m&tter,  the  osjgaa  of 
the  atmosphere  combines  with  it,  nod  oonvertf 
it  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  cocse^noee 
of  which  is,  that  this  very  mxme  ciu6om  is,  is 
process  of  time,  absorbed  by  a  new  race  of  ve- 
geubles,  which  it  clothes  with  a  new  fe&age,  aad 
which  is  itself  destined  to  ondergo  similar  petn 
foclion  and  renovation  to  the  cod  of  tinK."'^ 

These  facts  and  others  of  a  similar  descriptioe 
which  might  hare  been  stated,  demopatrate.  ite 
one  of  the  constituent  parts  of  animal  bodia 
remains  unalterably  the  same,  amidst  aH  the  rete- 
lutions  of  time,  and  aD  the  changes  and  deeoo^ 
sitfODS  which  take  place  in  the  system  of  nam: 
and,  consequently,  that  though  human  bcM^ 
may  remain  in  a  state  of  putre&ctioo  lor  ages- 
in  the  earth  and  in  the  waters,  yet  their  comp^ 
nent  parts  remain  unchanged,  and  in  readmem 
to  enter  into  a  new  and  more  glorioos  coaA^gm' 
tion,  at  the  command  of  that  IntdHgtmei  n 
whom  all  the  principles  of  nature  and  aB  their 
diversified  changes  are  intimately  knowa;  ani 
whoee  Powtr  \»  able  to  direct  iheir  conbiaa* 
tions  to  the  accomplishment  of  bis  pufpoees." 
Though  such  considerations  as  these  may  have 
no  weight  on  certain  unreflecting  minds,  tihat 
never  meet  widi  any  difficulties  in  the  f^  ^■wf'j 
either  of  nature  or  of  redeaiptioa  ;  yet,  lbs 
nan  of  deep  reflection,  who  has  fireqaendy  bad 
his  mind  distracted  with  the  apparent  improba- 
bility of  the  aeoomplishment  of  certain  divias 
declarations,  will  joyfully  embrace  socfa  focts  in 
the  economy  of  nature,  as  a  UMuhU  tw^^mi  le 
his  fitith  in  the  iM^omises  of  his  Grod ;  and  wiff 
resign  his  body  todust  and  patrefocdon,  in  lbs 
fkm  hope  of  emerging  from  the  tonh  to  a  facia 
and  more  ^orions  transformation. 

IV.  T^disoooirMs^seieneelsndlotlhMlnsirAs 
de^m  Iff  th»  eBmcmAL  coirFiJk«mAiw>s. 

We  are  informed,  in  the  Sacred  Oradee,  ibat 
a  period  is  approaching,  when  "  the  eleaneats 
shall  melt  with  forvent  heat,  and  the  earth,  md 
die  works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up.* 
Science  has  ascertained  certain  foots  in  the  con- 
stitution of  nature,  which  lead  us  to  firm  some 
conception  of  the  Riaana-  in  which  this  awfol 
catastrophe  may  probably  be  effected,  and  aba 
of  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  accomplished, 
when  the  destined  period  shall  have  arrived.  Il 
was  formerly  stated,  (pp.  S5,  104,)  that  tha 
atmosphere,  or  the  air  we  breathe,  is  a  coos- 
pound  substance,  composed  pf  two  very  diflTereal 
and  opposite  principles,  termed  carygen  and  m- 
trogen.  The  oxygen,  which  forms  about  a  BAh 
part  of  the  atmosphere,  b  now  ascertained  t^ 
be  the  principle  of  flame ;  a  lighted  taper  ian* 
mersed  in  this  gas,  bums  with  a  brilliancy  to« 
Parkes's  "ChTm.  Catachlsm,**  p.lMi  a&*  tbt  •( 
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|k«ttArtht«ftt*bnr;  uid«y«a  arodoTiroa 
or  Meel  if  made  to  blaxe  under  its  eoergr. 

The  modera  ioSdel,  like  the  tcofien  of  dd, 
aoouto  the  idea  of  the,dieeolatioQ  of  the  woridf 
aad  of  the  reetilatioa  of  the  uaiveraei  <*  beeanae 
all  things  continue  as  they  were  from  the  begin- 
ning er  the  creation;  not  knowing  the  ScrifH 
tnree,  nor  the  power  oTGkxl ;"  anid  not  eonsi* 
liering  the  principlet  and  facta  in  the  sjstem  of 
natnre,  which  iwucate  the  possibility  of  such  an 
event.  But,  from  the  fiwrt  now  stated}  we  nay 
learn  how  easily  this  eflect  may  be  aocoos- 
pUshed,  effen  in  conformity  with  thoee  laws 
which  now  operate  in  the  constitntioQ  of  oor 
globe.  For  should  the  Creator  issue  forth  his 
almighty  fiat—**  Let  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmo^ 
phere  be  completely  separated  from  the  oxygen, 
and  let  the  oxygen  exert  its  natiye  eUsrgies 
without  control,  wherever  it  extends  i**— from 
what  we  know  of  its  natnre,  we  are  warranted 
to  conclude,  that  instantly  a  unirersal  coollagra- 
tion  would  commence  throughout  all  the  king- 
doms of  nature  not  only  wood,  coals,  sulphur, 
bitumen,  and  other  oomlnistible  substsAces,  but 
•Ten  the  hardest  rocks  aad  stones,  and  all  the 
metab,  fossils,  and  minerals,  and  water  itself, 
which  is  a  compound  of  two  Inflammable  sub* 
•tanees,  would  blase  with  a  rapidity  which  would 
cany  destruction  through  the  whole  expanse  of 
the  terraqueous  globe,  and  change  its  present 
aspect  into  that  of  a  new  world  >-at  the  same 
time,  all  the  othec  laws  of  nature  might  still 
operate  as  they  have  hitherto  done  since  the 
creation  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  mean  positively  to  assert,  that  this 
Is  the  agent  which  the  Almighty  wiB  certainly 
empby  for  accomplishing  tUs  terrible  catas- 
trophe, (though  we  think  it  hig^ily  probable,) 
■tnce  Infinite  Power  is  possessed  of  oumerous 
resources  for  aocoraplishing  its  objects,  which 
tie  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  and 
comprehension.  But  I  have  brought  forward 
this  foct,  to  show  with  what  infinite  ease  this 
event  may  be  accomplished,  when  Almighty 
Power  is  interposed.  By  means  of  the  knowt 
ledge  we  have  acquired  of  the  constitution  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  by  the  aid  of  chymical  ap- 
paratus, we  can  perform  experiments  on  asmo/l 
seofe,  similar  in  kind,  though  infinitely  inferior 
in  degree,  to  the  awfhl  event  under  considera- 
tion. And,  therefore,  we  can  easily  conceive 
that  He  who  formed  the  expansive  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  us,  and  who  knows  the  native 
anergy  of  its  coosthoent  principles,  may,  by  a 
simple  volition,  make  that  invisible  fluid,  in  a 
few  moments,  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the 
present  constitution  of  our  world,  and,  at  the 
name  time,  the  means  of  its  subsequent  renova- 
tkm.  For,  as  fire  does  not  aanihihite,  but  onlv 
changes,  the  forms  of  matter,  this  gkibe  on  wfaidi 
sre  now  tread,  and  which  bears  the  maiks  of 


rum  and  disruption  in  several  parts  of  its  struc- 
ture, may  come  forth  from  the  flames  of  the 
general  conflagration,  purified  from  all  its  physi- 
cal evib,  adoraed  with  new  beautiee  and  sub)»> 
mities,  and  rendered  a  fit  habitation  for  pore  in« 
lelligences,  either  of  our  own  species  or  of 
another  order.  For,  though  the  "  heavens,**  or 
the  atmosphere,  *<shaH  be  dissohred,  and  the 
elements  melt  with  fervent  heat  f  **  yet,"  says 
the  Apostte  Peter,  "  we,  according  lo  his  plx>- 
mise,  k>ok  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousnees."  Whether, 
after  being  thus  renovated  it  shall  be  aButted  as 
the  residence  of  the  redeemed  inhabitants  of 
our  world,  is  beyond  our  province  at  preeent  to 
determine.  But  if  not,  it  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  allotted  as  the  abode  of  other  rational  beings, 
who  mv  be  transported  from  other  redone,  to 
contemphoe  a  new  province  of  the  divme  em* 
ptre,or  who  may  be  immediately  created  fortt» 
purpose  of  taking  possession  or  this  renovated 
worid.  For  we  nave  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
ener^ee  of  creating  power  will  be  continually 
exerted,  in  replenishing  the*  boundless  universe, 
throughout  all  the  ages  of  infinite  duration,  and 
that  no  substances  or  workls  which  Ood  has 
created,  wiB  ever  be  soffbred  to  laQ  into  annihi- 
lation—at least,  that  the  original  atoms  of  matter 
will  never  be  destroyed,  whatever  new  forms 
they  may  assume,  and  however  varied  the  com* 
binations  into  which  they  may  eater. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  examples  out  of 
many  which  were  intended  to  be  specified,  of 
the  ilhistrations  whkh  the  system  of  niature 
aflTords  of  the  doctrines  and  facts  of  revela- 
tion, but  the  narrow  limits  of  this  volume  pre- 
vent fiirther  enlargement. 

It  was  also  intended  to  follow  op  the  pre- 
ceding discussions  with  particular  iflustrations 
of  the  following  topics  >— The  views  which  sci- 
ence afibrds  of  the  inoessoitf  energiet  9f  crem^ 
ting  potoer— the  changes  and  revolutions  which 
appear  to  have  happened,  and  which  are  stiH 
going  on  in  the  distant  regions  of  the  uni* 
verse,  as  tmUng  to  amplify  our  view*  f^  ih* 
grand  and  muk^arioua  objecU  over  which  Di* 
vine  Providence  preeide^—the  connexion  of  «d- 
snee  totCA  a  fiitiiTe  elate — the  aids  which  the 
disooveriee  of  science  afford,  in  enabling  us  to 
form  a  conception  of  the  scenes  of  future  fe- 
licity—of the  employments  of  the  heavenly 
inhabitants,  and  of  their  perpetual  advances  in 
knowledge  and  happiness,  aiid  in  their  views 
<^  the  perfections  of  Deity — the  moral  relaftont 
of  intdiigent  beinge  to  their  Creator,  and  to 
each  other ;  and  the  fikyeioal  ground*  or  reason 
of  those  moral  laws  which  the  Deity  has  pro- 
mulgated for  regulating  the  conduct,  and  for 
promoting  the  harmony  and  order  of  intelligent 
agents — illustrations  of  the  allusions  of  the  sa- 
cred writem  to  the  system  of  the  nuUerial  world 
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CHAPTER  T. 


WmtKUL  WDCTB  WHICH  BOGaT  RBBDLT  TO  CHRSTEAH  flPCXSEIT  FSOH  OOMXBCIXM 
THB  DISOOVEIOBB  OP  8CIEKCE  WITH  THE  OBJECTS  OP  RELtaKMf. 


I.-*Thx  taxiett  or  topici  whek  womid  U 
•Nftneiiiesd  tale  €!kriatim.  mifriiottoat,  flyeois- 
nteta^themwkktM»9iaM^9alaliom9t^Ikitym 
tkt  eyitefli  cf  nahm,  would  H4tk  ▲  tkv- 

DBVCT  TO  ALLUKX  THS  ATTEaTIOM  OF  THB 

roinre  to  kblioiovs  subjects,  oad  Iro/^ 
firdwtemial  eaterftttnawwl  and  aioraZ  MU(nic« 
lisa  fo  tnlia^en<  aimdf  eT^Mry  ^'no^gBtioa. 

NoTKi.Tr  and  evit^  appear  to  be  esseotialtj 
requisite  in  order  to  rouse  the  attentioo,  notonly 
of  the  more  igoorant,  but  eren  of  the  oiore  intel- 
lifeot  chMo  of  mankind,  and  to  excite  them  to 
UMhe  progress  in  the  path  of  inteHectoal  and 
OHral  improremeot.  Tlie  principle  of  cariocify, 
which  appears  at  a  wttj  earij  period  of  life,  and 
which  variegated  scenery  and  novel  objects  tend 
to  stimulate  and  to  gratify— so  ihr  from  being 
checked  and  decried,  in  a  religious  point  of  view, 
as  some  base  been  disposed  to  do,  ought  to  be 
encouraged  and  cultivated  in  the  minds  both 
of  the  Md  and  of  the  young.  As  it  is  a  prin- 
ciple which  God  himself  has  implanted  in  our 
natures,  for  wise  and  important  purposes,  it 
rMjuires  only  to  be  chastened,  and  directed  in 
a  proper  channel,  in  order  to  become  one  of 
the  most  powerful  auxiliaries  in  the  cause  ^of 
reKgioo,  and  of  intellectual  improvement.  To 
gratify  thie  principle,  and  to  increase  its  ao> 
tivity,  the  Creator  has  adorned  our  globe  with 
a  combination  of  beauties  and  sublimities,  strew- 
ed in  endless  variety  over  all  its  difierent  regions. 
The  bills  and  dales,  the  mountains  and  plains ; 
the  seas,  the  lakee,  the  rivers,  the  islands  of 
•very  form  and  size  which  diversify  the  surface 
of  the  ocean ;  tfa^  bays,  the  gul&,  and  penin- 
sulas; the  forests,  the  groves,  the  deep  dells, 
and  towering  clifi ;  the  infinite  variety  of  trees. 


piawfSi  flowers,  and  veigetabio 
dveiybue,  seprofiiselyseBtlered  ( 
nature ;  the  divenified  productions  of  Che  MBsnl 
kingdom ;  the  variefaied  cokmring  ^prettd  over 
the  face  of  nature;  together  with  the  iMBy  riwe 
sands  of  dififrent  species  of  snwiaHMl  basM 
which  traverse  the  air,  the  waten,  mhI  ibeeaiSb 
— aflford  so  many  atimuK  to  tmmm  ikis  priac^ 
into  exercise,  and  to  direct  the  saind  to  the  ca»- 
templation  of  the  Creator.  And  as  the  earth 
displays  an  endless  divernty  of  obfocto,  so  te 
heavens,  inso  &ras  they  have beem explored,  ei- 
hibil  a  scenery  both  grand  tod  variegmted.  There 
is  not  a  planet  in  the  solar  systeaa  hot  dtfecs 
from  another,  in  its  magnitude,  in  ita  ifirraani 
from  the  central  himinary  about  wbieh  it  r^ 
volvee,  in  the  vekcity  of  its  motioa,  in  tho  e»> 
tent  of  the  circle  it  deecribes  around  the  sob,  m 
the  period  of  time  in  which  its  revolatioa  is 
oomf^ed^  in  its  rotation  round  ita  axis,  in  ^ 
number  of  moons  with  which  it  is  atieaided,  ia 
the  indinatioo  of  its  axis  to  the  plane  of  its  ochii, 
and  the  diversity  of  seasons  which  reeolla  fram 
this  circumstance ;  in  the  density  of  its  amaos* 
phere,  and  the  various  appearances  which  diveiw 
aify  ita  suriace.  And  if  we  vrere  favoured  with 
a  nearer  view  of  these  majestic  orbs,  we  shooU, 
doubtless,  behoM  a  similar  variety  in  every  paK 
of  their  internal  arrangements.  The  sorfaee  of 
the  moon  preseute  a  variegated  prospect  oC 
mountains  and  vales,  but  so  very  different  is 
their  form,  position,  and  arrangement,  fiom  wlat 
obtains  on  the  surface  of  our  c^»be,  that  it  wooU 
exhibit  a  scenery  alt<^ether  new  and  unoom> 
moo  to  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  were  he 
placed  on  the  surftoe  of  that  planet.  ETviy 
comet,  too,  b  distinguished  from  another,  by  iia 
magnitude,  the  extent  of  Us  ati 
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|«ifdi  of  in  bbimg  Call,  the  npiaitj  of  its  mo* 
tion,  and  tbe  flgim  of  the  curte  it  detcribM 
mroinid  the  tuo.  With  regard  to  the  fixed  itara, 
which  are  distributed,^  of  every  sixe,  and  in  every 
direction,  through  the  immeipity  of  iipaoe,  our 
aeoaes,  aa  well  at  the  declaration  of  an  inspired 
writer,  convince  ua,  that,  in  pout  of  brilliancy, 
colour,  and  magnitude,  **  one  star  differeth  from 
toother  star  in  glory." 

And  as  the  system  of  nature  in  all  its  parts 
presents  a  boundless  variety  of  scenery,  to  arouse 
the  attention,  and  to  gratify  the  desire  lor  novel- 
ty, so  the  revelation  of  Cfod  contained  in  the 
Sacred  Records  displays  a  diversified  combine 
tion  of  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  subjects 
and  events.  Were- we  toibrm  an  opinion  of  the 
compass  of  divine  revelation,  fitxn  the  range  of 
iubjects  to  which  the  minds  of  some  prolMsing 
Christians  are  confined,  it  might  all  be  compre- 
hended within  the  limits  of  five  or  six  chapters  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  all  the  rest  might  be 
thrown  aside,  as  a  dead- weight  upon  the  Uhris- 
tian  system.  But  here,  as  in  all  the  other  dis- 
plays ef  the  Ahnighty,  divine  perfection  and 
providence  are  exhibited  in  the  most  diversified 
aspects.  Here  we  have  recorded  a  history  of  the* 
creation  and  arrangement  of  our  globe,— -of  the 
formation  of  the- firat  human  pair ,>-Kif  their  pri- 
OMval  innooence,  temptation,  and  fiUl,— of  the 
arU  which  were  cultivated  in  the  first  ages  of  the 
wocldr-Kif  the  increase  of  human  wickedness,— 
of  the  building  of  the  ark^— of  the  drowning  of 
the  world  by  a  universal  deluge,— of  the  burning 
of  Sodom  by  fire  fiixn  the  douds,— of  the  ori- 
gin of  languages,  -of  the  dividing  of  the  Red 
aea, — of  the  journeying  of  the  tribes  of  Israel 
through  the  deaerts  of  Arabia,— of  their  conquest 
of  the  promised  bmd,  and  their  wars  with  the 
nations  of  Canaan,— Ht>f  the  corporeal  translation 
of  Elijah  ihm  earth  to  heaven,— of  the  manife^ 
tation  of  the  son  of  Gkxl  in  human  flesh,  the  be- 
nevolent miracles  he  performed,  and  the  tri- 
umphs he  obtaroedover  all  the  powers  of  hell  and 
earth.  We  are  here  presented  with  the  most 
interesting  and  affecting  narratives,  elegies,  dra- 
matic poems,  and  triumphal  ^cnup^ — with  views 
of  society  in  the  earliest  ages  ofthe  world,  when 
the  lives  of  men  were  prolonged  to  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years, — with  splendid  miracles  performed 
in  the  land  of  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness  of  Horeb,  ■ 
and  in  the  '*  field  of  Zoan,**  when  '*  the  sun  and 
moon  stood  still  in 'their  habitation  ;*'  when  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep  were  divided,  and 
mountains  shook  and  trembled  *'  at  the  presence 
of  Jehovah,*' — with  the  glorious  marching  of  a 
whole  nation  through  the  Aralnan  deserts,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  mtracukMs  pillar  of  cloud  and 
6re,— with  the  visits  of  celeatial  messengers, 
and  the  vistbie  symbols  of  "  a  present  Deity," 
—with  prophetical  detiaeatioos  of  the  present 
And  future  condition  ofthe  race  of  Adam,— with 
daaciiptions  of  the  power,  wisdom,  love,  and 


■sajesty  of  the  Almighty*  and  of  his  operatiens  m 
heaven  and  eartly-with  the  results  and  bear- 
ing of  the  economy  of  redemptionj-'with  divine 
songs,  odes,  and  hymns,  composed  by  angels  and 
inspired  men,— with  maxims  of  moral  wisdom, 
examples  of  sublime  ek>quence,  of  strength  of 
reasoning,  and  of  manly  boldness  of  reproof,— 
with  proverbs,  parablea,  allegories,  exhortatioos, 
promises,  threatenings,  and  consolatory  address- 
es. In  short,  we  have  here  detailed,  in  the 
greateet  variety,  history,  antiquities,  voyages, 
travels,  phik)sophy,  geography,  natural  and  mo- 
ral science,  biography,  arts,  epic  poetry,  epistles, 
memoirs,  delineations  of  nature,  sketobes  of  hu- 
man character,  moral  precepts,  prophecies,  mira- 
cles, narratiom,  wonderfiil  providences,  asarveU 
lous  deliverances,  the  phenomena  ofthe  air,  the 
waters,  and  the  earth;  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  . 
fiiture  scenes  of  the  worid— aU  blended  together  in 
one  harmonious  system,  without  artificial  order, 
but  with  a  majesty  and  grandeur  corrsaponding 
to  the  style  of  the  other  works  of  Qod,— and  a9 
calculated  to  gratify  the  principle  of  curiosity — 
to  convey  ^  reproof  correction,  and  instrwetioa 
in  righteousness,"  and  <*  to  make  the  asan  of 
Gfod  perfect,  and  thoroughly  fiirnished  to  svery 
goodwt^." 

And,  as  the  scenes  of  nature,  and  the  scenes 
of  revelation,  are  thua  wooderfidly  diversified, 
in  order  to  excite  the  attention  of  intelligent 
beings,  and  to  gratify  the  desiro  ibr  variety,  i^ 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  scenes, 
objects,  and  dispensations,  which  wilt  be  dis- 
played in  the  heavenly  workl,  will  be  incompa- 
rably more  grand  and  diversified.  When  we 
consider  the  immensity  of  Qod's  universal  king- 
dom, and  the  numerous  systems,  and  worldly  and 
beings  comprehended  within  its  vast  circumfe- 
rence, and  that  the  energies  of  creating  power 
may  be  for  ever  exerted  in  raising  new  worlds 
into  existence— we  may  rest  assured,  that  the 
desire  of  variety  and  of  novelty,  in  holy  intelli- 
gences, will  be  completely  gratified  throughout 
an  endless  suoceasion  of  existence ;  and  that  the 
most  luxuriant  imagination,  in  its  boldest  ex- 
cursions, can  never  go  beyond  the  reality  of 
those  scenes  of  diversified  grandeur  which  the 
heaven  of  heavens  will  dispby. 

Now,  since  the  book  of  nature,  and  the  book 
of  revelation,  since  all  the  manifisstations  of 
the  Creator  in  heaven  and  earth,  are  character- 
ized by  their  sublime  and  diversified  aspect ;  we 
would  ask,  why  shoukl  we  not  be  imitatova  of 
God,  in  displaying  the  diversified  grandeur  of 
his  kingdom  of  providence  and  of  grace,  before . 
the  ratnds  of  those  whom  we  profess  to  instruct  ? 
Why  should  we  confine  our  views  to  a  few  points 
in  the  Christian  system,  to  a  few  stones  in  the 
febric  of  the  divine  operations,  when  "  a  wide 
and  unbounded  prospect  lies  befere  us  7^  Why 
should  we  not  rather  attempt  to  rouse  the  moral 
and  intellectual  energies  of  mankind|  firom  the 
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prtn,  b  tfe  Khoo^tw,  aad  in  tbc  luul]r  cu^ 
cl0,  by  esUbitng  the  boundleM  ▼aiietj  of  aspea 
whidi  iIm  r«f«ktioM  «f  be&TM  pr«Mnt,  and 
ths  biljr  teadaaciw  «f  derout  oooteapl&Uaa 
on  dM  wotks  tad  the  waji  of  Ood?  that  tbey 
May  bam,  wilk  mldiifMee,  lo  "maditata  oa 
aHHMworiUofihaLcrdjaadto  talkofafl  kia 
doliCa.*'  By  aoiargiag  and  divenifyiag  the  lo- 
pfea  «f  rtUipoaa  diacuawon,  acooitluig  to  the 
▼iawa  BOW  ataled,  we  hare  it  ia  our  power  to 
apreadout  an  inteUecUial  feaat  to  aflure  and  lo 
gratify  ereiy  variety  of  taate, — the  yoang  and 
the  oU,  the  learned  and  the  imleanied;  yea,  even 
the  eareleai  and  the  ignorant,  the  rinpcical  and 
the  diaaipated,  niglbt  freqnentty  be  aUored  by 
the  ieleetioa  of  a  jodicioaa  Tariety  of  atriking 
and  imprnaiive  ohjeieta  and  deacrtptioBa,  to  parw 
take  of  tboae  mental  eqoymenta  which  nught 
ultiaMUely  iaaue  in  the  happieat  reaoha.  The 
nan  of  an  impiiaiiiTe  turn  of  mind,  who'now 
throwa  aaide  every  thing  that  baa  the  appearance 
of  religion,  en  aooonnf  of  ita  dukma,  might 
have  hia  atrioaity  gratified  amidat  each  a  va- 
riety aa  that  to  which  I  alhide;  and,  from  per- 
ceiving the  bearing  «f  every  diacuaaioo  en  the 
great  realitiea  of  religion  and  a  foture  atate, 
might  be  led  to  more  aerioua  inqairiea  after  the 
path  that  leads  to  immortality.  In  a  word,  to 
uaociate  and  te  amalgamate,  as  it  were,  the' 
arte  and  aciencea,  and  every  department  of  oae- 
fid  knowledge,  with  divine  aut^ecta,  is  to  ooose* 
ciate  them  to  their  original  and  legitimate  ends, 
and  to  preaent  religion  to  the  eyea  of  men,  in 
its  moet  sublinw,  and  comprehensive,  and  aU 
tractive  form,  corresponding  to  what  appears  to 
be  the  design  of  tbe  Creator,  in  all  the  mani- 
festations  be  has  given  of  bimae)^  in  the  system 
of  nature,  in  the  operations  of  Providence,  and 
in  the  economy  of  redemption. 

IL^-By  eimiuoting  soenca  wUh  reUgioHf  CkrU-^ 
tiaia  uxmtd  be  enabled  to  take  am  xxtbhsxtk 
0i7mrxT  or  thb  kihodom  op  God. 

How  very  narrow  and  limited  are  tlie  viewa 
of  roost  professors  uf  religion  respecting  tbe 
universal  kingdom  of  Jeh(wah,  and  the  range 
of  his  operations!  The  views  of  some  indivi- 
duals are  confined  chiefly  within  the  limits  of 
their  own  parish,  or  at  farthest,  eitend  only  to 
the  blue  mountains  that  skirt  their  horizon,  and 
form  the  boundary  of  their  sight.  Within  this 
narrow  circle,  all  their  ideas  of  Grod,  of  religion, 
and  of  the  relations  of  intelligent  beings  to  each 
other,  are  chiefly  confined.  There  are  others, 
who  form  an  extensive  class  of  our  population, 
whose  ideas  are  confined  nearly  to  the  county  in 
which  they  reside,  and  to  the  adjacent  dutricts; 
and  there  are  few,  comparatively,  whose  views 
extend  beyond  the  confines  of  iIm  kingdom  to 
which  thoy  belong — though  the  whole  island  in 
whioh  we  raaide  iskMnthaB  the  two-thooaaadth 


part  of  tbe  floU  we  Inhabit.  Of  dnvaitflriai 
of  thb  earthly  h*U|  of  ita  figure  and  aotiau, 
of  iu  coatincata,  aeaa,  iaJaads,  and  ooeaBi;a 
iu  vokanofia  and  rauagea  of  monntaisi,  ofia 
numeroiw  and  diveraified  climates  asd  ha^ 
acapea  ;  of  the  varieua  natioBa  and  tribes  d 
mankind  that  people  ita  aurfece,  and  of  tb«  ai- 
ral  goveraokant  of  God  veapecting  ^mr^ 
are  ahnoet  aa  completely  ignorant  as  lbs  ott* 
tared  Greanlander.ortfae  roving  savags.  Wtt 
regard  to  the  oli^ecU  which  lie  beyond  lbs  bi» 
dsly  of  oar  werU,  they  have  no  }ntm  m 
definite  coooeptiona.  When  the  laooa  is  "wil- 
ing in  brighlAeaa*'  thcoiub  the  bavmi,  0^ 
take  the  advantage  of  her  Ught  to  prasecoa  tfew 
joomeya;  and,  when  the  sky  »  ov«wrtm* 
cboda,  and  they  are  aaziooa  to  tiavd  •  w 
BHlea  to  their  deatiaed  homes,  thsy  wiO  U  if 
their  eyea  to  the  heavena  lo  see  if  «I«T 
atara  are  twinkling  through  the  g*«»»J^»VrJ 
footstepe  may  be  directed  by  their  |W"^ 
raya.  Beyond  thia  they  aektom  •o*^;^^* 
may  be  the  nattve  ef  the  vast  a*siaNig»f 
ahining  poinU  which  adorn  the  ^^^f^jj?" 
habitation,  and  the  eada  they  are  dMtiai<» 
aooompliah  in  the  plan  of  the  Creator^  y»- 
tiena,  they  couider  aa«no  P«*  ^  tbeir  jw»»» 
to  inquire. 

-Their  mUids,  fklr  seienoe  n«^*^fi?^*^ 
Far  as  the  solar  worids,  or  milky  waf- 

How  very  di^rent,  in  point  «^."^'i, 
grandeur,  and  of  extent,  are  the  vises* 
man  who  connects  all  the  different  dJ^rT 
of  knowledge,  and  the  discoveries  "J^^ 
with  hia  prospecia  of  God's  uoiversel  «'J'^ 
and  government  7  With  his  saantsl  •rV*^ 
tmverse  the  diflTerent  regions  ^"^  *^ *rj  ^ 
penetrate  into  the  most  distant  aad  '^J^V^ 
cessee  where  human  beings  have »*>«" **JJ!drf 
—He  can  contemplate  and  adore  tbe  c***T^ 
divine  aovereignty,  in  learing  ■J.""'"'?^  -^ 
lo  grope  amidst  the  darkness  »  "^J"?,  j 
latry,— he  can  trace  the  beams  of  tbe  o 


righteousness,  aa  they  gradually  ^^^jT^  ^ 
the  benighted  tribea  of  men,— he  caa  <g^y 
prayers,  with  intelligenoe  and  ^''^"II'cmi  *• 
of  paKicular  kindreda  and  peopj«f-7**  r^^ 
vise,  with  judgment  and  discriininatioiii  *^^ 
for  carrying  the  "Salvation  of  God  ^.^^ 
—he  can  realize,  in  aome  measure,  ^^^^  ^ 
sight,  the  glorious  and  happjr  ■^"'"Jf .  ^^ 
be  displayed  in  the  fitture  ages  «  "**'  ^ 
"the  kingdoms  of  this  worU  sbtU  bceae* 
kingdom  of  our  Lord,  and  of  bis  Chn^  ^ 
when  the  "everlaatmg  gospel"  »**"  P\/g| 
lished,  and  ita  bleasings  distributed  fl?ctf 
who  dwell  upon  the  fiiee  of  the  sarth.    »• 

hound  from  thia  earth  to  the  ^^^2 
and  survey  fiu*  more  spacioos  ^'"^ JlJIei 
with  a  higher  order  of  hiiellig»c«' •^Ss- 
and  auperutended  by  the  earns  Alaig^^^ 
reign,  who  ♦' doth  aocordiBg  la  bit  i««  ""^ 
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tii«  iobtbittntf  of  the  Mrth.**  Hectnwin^hii 
way  beyond  the  rif ible  region  of  the  eky,  tiQ  be 
fma  himself  Mirroiinded  on  every  hand  with  eane 
•nd  systeme  of  worlds,  rising  to  view  in  bound- 
less perspective,  thnMi^iont  the  trtcts  of  immen- 
aitjr<---di7er8ified  with  scenes  of  magniBcenoe, 
and  with  beings  of  every  order— all  under  the 
goverament  and  the  wise  direction  of  Him  who 
'*  rules  amoo|{  the  armies  of  heaven,"  and  wHo 
"  preserveth  them  all,"  and  whom  the  "  host  of 
heaven  worship'*  and  adore.  He  can  soar  be- 
yond them  all  to  the  throne  of  God,  where  angels 
and  archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim,  celebrate 
the  praises  of  their  Sovereign  Lord,  and  stand 
ready  to  anhounce  his  will,  by  their  rapid  flight 
to  the  most  distant  provinces  of  bis  empire.  He 
can  descend  from  that  lofty  eminence  to  this  ter- 
restrial world,  allotted  for  his  temporary  abode, 
and  survey  another  unbounded  province  of  the 
empire  of  Ood,  in  those  living  worlds  which  lie 
hid  from  the  unassisted  sight,  and  which  the 
microscope  alone  can  descry.  Ho  can  here 
perceive  the  same  Hand  and  InteDigenoe  which 
direct  the  rolling  worlds  above,  and  marshal  all 
the  angelic  tribe»— organizing,  arranging,  and 
governing  the  countless  myriads  of  animated 
existence  which  people  the  surfiu^e  of  a  muddy 
pool.  He  can  speed  his  course  from  one  of  these 
departments  of  Jehovah's  kingdom  to  another, 
till,  astonished  and  overwhelmed  with  the  order, 
the  grandeur,  and  extent  of  the  wondrous  scene, 
he  is  constrained  to  exchUm,  "  Ghreat  and  mar- 
vellous are  thy  works.  Lord  Qod  Almighty!" 
•*  Thine  understanding  is  infinite !"  The  limits 
of  thy  dominions  are  "  past  finding  out !" 

By  taking  such  extensive  surveys  of  the  em- 
pire of  Jehovah,  we  are  enabled  to  perceive  the 
spirit  and  references  of  those  sublime  passages  in 
the  sacred  writings  which  proclaim  the  majestv 
of  Ghxl,  and  the  glory  of  his  kingdom.  Such 
passages  are  diffusely  scattered  through  the  in- 
•pired  volume,  and  have  evidently  an  extent  of 
reference  far  beyond  what  Lb  generally  conceived 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  Christian  worid.  The 
foUowing  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  : — 

«  Thine,  O  Lord  !  is  the  greatness,  anu  the 
^farr,  and  the  majesty  ;  for  all  in .  heaven  and 
earth  is  thine  !  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  OLord ! 
Thou  aH  exalted  above  all,  thou  reignest  over  all, 
and  in  thkie  hand  is  power  and  mi^t. — BeboM, 
the  heaven,  and  the  heaven  of  heajrens,  is  the 
Lord's  ;  the  earth  also,  with  all  that  therein  is. 
•—Ascribe  ye  greatness  to  our  Ood ;  for  there  is 
none  like  unto  the  (Sod  of  Israel,  who  rideth  upon 
the  heavens  in  his  strength,  and  in  his  excellency 
on  the  sky.  Thou,  even  Umm,  art  Lord  alone ;  thou 
.bast  mftde  heaven,  the  heaven  of  heavens,  with 
an  their  host;  the  earth,  and  aH  things  that  are 
therein ;  the  sea,  and  all  that  is  therein ;  ind 
Ibou  preservest  them  all,  and  the  host  of  heaven 
worshippeth  thee.— He  divideth  the  sea  bj  his 
fower  i  bj  his  Spirit  he  htfh  gamisbsd  the 


heavens  :  Lo!  these  are  only  parts  of  bis  ways; 
but  how  little  a  portion  is  heard  of  him,  and  the 
thunder  of  his  power  who  can  imderstand  ?— 
The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  hea- 
vens, and  his  kingilom  ruleth  over  all.~-0  Lord 
our  God !  how  excellent  is  thy-name  in  aO  the 
earth !  who  hast  set  thy  glory  i^ve  the  heavens. 
When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy 
fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  which  thou  hast 
ordained ;  what  u  manf  that  thou  art  mindful  of 
him !— His  kingdom  is  an  everlasting  kingdom  ; 
honour  and  maj^ty  are  before  him ;  aUtJu  in- 
JuMtanU  of  th$  earth  are  rejpnUed  a$  nothing  in 
hie  tightj  and  he  doth  according  to  bis  will  in  the 
army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.— He  measures  the  waters  in  the  hol- 
low of  his  hand  ;  he  meteth  out  heaven  with  a 
span,  and  comprehendeth  the  dust  of  the  earth  in 
a  measure.— He  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the 
earth,  and  the  inhabitants  thereof  are  as|gra8»* 
hoppers.— I  have  made  the  earth,  and  created 
man  upon  it ;  I,  even  my  hands,  have  jttretched 
out  the  heavens,  and  all  their  host  have  I  oon»- 
mknded.— The  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  tem- 
ples made  with  hands  ;  for  the  heaven  is  his 
throne,  and  the  earth  is  his  footstools — ^With 
God  Lb  awful  majesty.— Great  thmgs  doth  He, 
which  we  cannot  comprehend  ;  yea,  |he  Lord 
sitteth  King  for  ever. — ^Praise  ye  the  Lord  in  the 
heavens ;  praise  htm  in  the  heights  ;  praise  him, 
all  his  angels ;  praise  ye  him,  all  his  hosts* 
Praise  him,  sun  and  moon ;  praise  him,  aH  ye 
stars  of  light ;  praise  him,  ye  heaven  of  heavens. 
Praise  him,  ye  kings  of  the  earth,  and  all  people, 
princes  and  judges  of  the  earth ;  both  young 
men  and  maidens  ;  old  men  and  children— let 
them  praise  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  for  his  name 
alone  is  excellent,  his  gk>ry  is  above  the  earth 
and  heaven." 

These  sublime  descriptions  of  the  supremacy 
of  Qod,  and  of  the  grandeur  of  his  kingdom, 
most  Qod(vince  every  reflecting  mind,  of  the  in- 
conceivable magnificence  and  extent  of  that  do- 
minion **  which  ruleth  over  all"  It  is  quite 
evident,  that  we  can  never  enter,  vrith  inteUi* 
genoe,  into  the  full  impoit  and  the  grand  refer* 
enoes  of  such  exalted  language  empkiyed  by  in- 
spired writers,  unless  we  take  into  view  all  the 
discoveries  which  science  has  made,  both  in  the 
earth  and  in  the  heavens,  respecting  the  variety 
and  extent  of  the  dommions  of  the  Creator.  If 
the  **  kingdom  of  the  most  High"  were  as  limited 
in  its  range  as  most  Christians  seem  to  conceive, 
such  descriptions  might  be  considered  as  mere 
hyperboles,  or  bombast,  or  extravagant  declama- 
tion, which  fkr  eiceeds  the  bounds  of"  truth  and 
soberness."  But  we  are  certain,  that  the  con- 
ceptions and  the  hutfuage  of  mortab  can  never 
go  beyond  the  reahty  of  what  actually  teista 
within  the  boundless  precincts  of  Jehovah's  em- 
pire. For  **  who  can  utter  the  mightv  acts  of 
the  Lord?"  or  "  who  can  show  forth  ofi  hii 
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I?**  Th*  laH^H*  *Bd  rtMcriptiww  to 
which  we  htf»  now  Mhwtatf,  Mcn  to  h«ro  h»d 
a  proipecUve  roTsrano*  to  kur  and  mora  «b- 
Ikhtooad  ttniM,  whan  noro  odenMTe  procpaoti 
of  God*i  dominiona  would  be  opoiad  up  bj  tba 
aiartiooa  of  htmmn  intattaot.  And  wara  wa'to 
•anreh  tha  raoorda  of  Utaraturai  in  nneiant  or 
modam  tUnaa,  wa  abouldfiod  no  daacripuona  nor 
langua^  of  aooh  dignifiad  natnra  u  to  aipraaa 
tha  Tiaws  nnd  laalingfl  of  an  anlightaned  Chnstian 
philoaopbar,  whan  ha  coataapliUaa  thaaublimity 
nnd  aztant  of  divina  oparatiooo  except  thoaa 
which  ara  to  be  found  in  tha  inspired  vohmi*— 
tha  atrength,  and  majaaty,  and  comprehansion  of 
which  no  human  languaga  can  avar  azoaad. 

Again,  by  &BuUariziog  our  minda  to  such  ax- 
tended  proapacta  of  God*a  universal  kingdom,  we 
ahall  be  qualified  and  dispoaed  to  comply  with 
the  iiyuoctiona  of  Scripture,  which  represent  It 
naan  imperioua  duty,  to  eommumcatetothemmdM 
of  otkmt  SMoh alenotedoonoqXioiu.  Thiaduty  ia 
enjoined  in  numerous  pasaagea  of  Snored  Scrip- 
ture, particularly  in  the  book  of  Psahns :  **  De- 
clare his  gbfy  among  the  heathen,  and  his 
wonders  among  all  people. — I  will  extol  thee, 
my  Qod,  O  King.— ^na  generation  ahall  praiae 
thy  works  to  another,  luid  shall  declare  thy, 
iDjghty  acts.— I  will  speak  of  (be  gtorioos  honour 
of  diy  n^jeaty,  and  of  thy  wondrous  works.  And 
men  shall  speak  of  the  might  of  thy  terrible  acts; 
•nd  sMl  deolare  thy  greatness.  All  thy  worin 
shall  praiae  thee,  O  Lord ;  and  thy  aaints  shaB 
bless  thee.  J^ejftkaU  apeak  iff  thtghryftkif 
hngdom,  amd taXk <ff  Ay pomat ;  tomaktlauwH 
tQ  tkt  aona  0/  aMn'%  mighty  ^eU,  and  tJm  gU~ 
rioua  me^mly  of  iky  hmgdam***  When  we  look 
•round  us  in  the  world,  and  in  the  Tisible  church, 
•nd  mark  the  conceptions  and  the  oonyersation 
of  the  members  of  religious  societies,  we  need 
■oaroely  say  how  little  this  ennobling  duty  is  at- 
tended to  by  by  the  mass  of  those  who  bear  the 
Christian  name.  We  hear  abundance  of  idle 
chat  about  the  fashions  and  the  politics  of  the 
day— how  Miss  A.  danced  so  graicefiiUy  at  the 
ban,  and  hew  Miss  B.  sung  so  sweetly  at  the 
oonoert ;  how  Mr.  G.  acted  his  part  so  wall  in 
tha  character  of  Rob  Roy,  and  bow  Mr.  D.  made 
Mich  a  flaming  apeech  at  the' corporation  dinner. 
We  listen  to  slanderous  conversation,  and  hear 
abundance  of  mean,  and  base,  and  oncharitable 
inainoations  against  our  neighbours ;  which  m- 
dioata  the  operation  of  malice,  hatred,  envy,  and 
other  malevolent  tempers.  We  spend  whole 
hours  in  boiateroua  disputationa  about  metaphy- 
■ieal  subtleties  in  religion,  and  questions  *<  which 
gander  strife  rather  than  godly  edifyhig  ;*  but 
"  m  apeak  of  the  gk>ry  of  God*s  kingdom,  and 
to  t^  of  his  jMiair,"  with  the  view  of «  making 
>aown  to  the  sons  of  men  his  mighty  works,"  is 
•  duly  which  remains  yet  to  be  learned  by  ama^ 

'Psalm  eaUv.  andzcvt.  &  4 


jority  of  thoae  wbopisftns  &eraBgkmnfJ 
And  how  can  tfa^  be  anppoMd  to  b«  qonlii 
enter  into  the  apifit  of  thiadatj.wid  to  | 
to  otham  **  the  glerioaa  m^jMy  of  Ged'a  fcinc- 
dom,"  unlan  anch  snbjeeta  be  flloatmied  m  «i- 
Mfto  diCoiZ,  and  prodaiased  with  beoomdngCBcii^ 
both  from  the  pulpit  and  from  the  pranf  Tksi 
powerful  engines,  when  conducted  with  jndyM 
and  diacrimination,  are  capnble  of  pruducingsa 
the  mass  of  mankind  n  tone  of  thinking,  and  aa 
enlargement  of  conception,  on  such  adbiecn, 
which  no  other  meana  can  ensilj  effect;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  that  more  precise  and  hmriaum 
details,  and  more  vigour  and  naimntion,  witaaoi 
be  diaplayed,  in  this  respect,  tlinn  in  tlw  ifo 
that  are  past. 

There  is  a  certain  princi^  of  Si^afcwasi  whack 
pervades  the  liiinds  of  many  profrnand  retigiaa- 
iats,  which  leada  them  to  conclude,  that,  if  ih^ 
can  but  aaoure  their  own  ptnonal  tnlenfiw,  Aey 
need  give  themselves  no  trootUe  about  the  giery 
and  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moat  ffi^ 
«  What  need  we  care,"  aay  they, "  about  natims 
in  the  &r-distant  parts  of  tho  world,  and  akatf 
the  pbaetB  and  the  stars ;  our  bunneoa  iatoalt 
tend  to  the  spiritual  intereata  of  our  aouia.*'  Sneb 
persona  seem  neither  to  understand  in  what  mW 
vation  really  conaiata,  and  what  ia  omdocive  is 
their  apiritual  intereats,  nor  to  appreciate  iham 
tempers  and  habita  which  will  qualify  tbem  fir 
the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life.  It  fonns  hot  a 
very  slender  evidence  of  their 
spark  of  Christianity  at  all,  if  they  y 
satisfied  with  the  moat  vague  and  grDivelliagoas- 
ceptiona,  and  if  they  do  not  ardendj  aapire  albr 
a  more  enkurged  view  of  the  aitribotea  ofiGod,  af 
the  gkxy  of  hie  empire,  and  of  whatever  msiy 
tend  to  expand  their  conceptions  of  *Hhe  iabenl- 
ance  af  the  aainta  in  light."  We  hav<e  oftm 
been  aatonished  at  the  opiniooa  of  aome  of  thsm 
who  move  in  a  higher  aphere  of  inteiigencB, 
who  seem  to  consider  it  as  a  matter  of  jwre  » 
4i^%rano9,  whether  or  not  Christians  aiioidd  atiaia 
to  the  highest  conceptton  in  their  power  of  the 
God  wbmn  they  worahip,  and  of  hia  bnimiBim 
dominions;  because  they  conceive  'that  sack 
views  are  not  essentially  connected  with  salva- 
tion ?  Though  they  may  not  have  bean  eaas^ 
tial  to  the  salvation  of  men  in  the  dark  agea  that 
are  past,  or  to  obecure  tribea  of  people  at  presani, 
who  have  no  aocem  to  the  proper  aourom  of  ia> 
formation,  yet,  ainca  God,  m  the  coarse  of  his 
providence,  which  guides  al  human  inventions 
and  discoveries,  has  disckaed  to  us  a  ftr  mare 
expansive  view  of  the  *<  glory  of  his  kingdom," 
than  former  agea  cooklobtein,  for  the  porpooe  of 
illoatrating  the  revelalioBs  of  hia  word  who  will 
dare  to  asaart,  that  the  man  who  baa  aeoaas,  by 
his  studious  afibrta,  to  conteraplale  thia  wondroaa 


a,  and  to  diaplay  ita  grandeur  to  others, 

3ret  wiUully  abuts  his  eyes  on  the  divine  gkiry 

therehi  displayadi  does  not  tberebj  hazmd  ths 
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HMm  d'HptetflOTB  ?  In  thk  poiiit  of  Tieff,  i^ 
fbUowhif  pftMi^  deMTTM  a  mnom  coMldera- 
Hoa :  "  BeemuM  they  regard  not  the  worki  of 
the  I^ord,  nor  the  operatKNu  of  hit  haiMbi  be  shall 
deetroy  them,  and  not  boiU  them  op."  We  have 
DO  hesitation  in  admitting,  thai  persons  may  hart 
obtained  sahration  who  nerer  saw  more  of  the 
■acred  writings  than  whal  is  contained  in  the 
gospel  of  Mwk,  or  in  one  of  Paul's  epistles; 
bat  what  woaM  we  sav  of  the  man  who  had  ao^ 
cess  to  all  the  rerdations  of  heaven  wvnow  po9^ 
•ess,  and  jH  confined  his  attention  solely  to  a 
chapter  or  two  in  the  N  ew  Testament,  and  wooU 
not  deign  tolook  into  any  other  part  of  the  in* 
■pired  volume  ?  We  shoold  not  hesitate  at  once 
to  pronounce  that  such  a  person  was  grosriy  de> 
Sdent  in  his  duty,  and  devoid  of  that  rsTerence 
and  submission  which  are  doe  to  the  orades  of 
God.  And,  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the  person 
who  has  access  to  the  bible,  and  who  reftises  to 
peruse  its  important  contents,  is  guilty  of  a  erU 
mioal  neglect,  we  do  not  see  how  the  man,  who 
has  free  acceos  to  the  other  Tolome  of  Qod*8  re- 
▼ehttioo,  and  views  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  indif^ 
ibrence  whether  he  looks  into  into  it  or  not,  can 
be  deemed,  in  this  respect,  entirely  hmocent. 
If  it  be  understood,  that  we  shaB  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  light  and  privileges  we  enjoy,  and 
the  use  we  make  of  them,  in  our  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  Ghxi— we  wouki  deem  it  a 
hazardous  position  for  any  one  to  support,  that 
"  inattention  to  the  visible  glories  of  the  kingdom 
of  €h)d,  and  to  the  '  declaration  of  his  wonders 
among  the  people,'  is  a  matter  either  of  indiffer- 
ence or  of  trivial  importance." 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  (unfaer— <Aa(  on  th$ 
9aitent  qf  our  viewt  rvptUkng  the  miuver$al  khtg^ 
dom  of  €hd  depends  our  oonctp^uma  (^  the  mo- 
feahf  and  glory  of  the  Creator  kimee^f.  We  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  nature  of  GKxi,  only  in 
•o  fkr  as  he  has  manifiMted  himself  to  us  by  ex- 
ternal operations,"*  and  in  so  far  as  we  ferm  just 
conceptions  of  these  operations.  If  we  conceive 
his  empire  as  included  within  (he  bounds  of 
ei^ty  or  ninety  thousand  miles,  our  conceptions 
of  the  Sovereign  of  that  empire  will  be  circum- 
scribed within  nearly  the  same  limits.  The  mind 
of  every  reasonable  man  must,  indeed,  admit  the 
abstract  proposition,  "  That  the  Divine  Being 
b  infinite,  and,  consequently,  fills  all  space  with 
bis  presence."  But  this  infinity,  in  our  view, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  vague  conception  of  empty 
tpace^  extending  a  UttU  toay  beyond  the  ephere 
if  fu$  vieible  openOione,  The  mind  must  have 
some  material,  visible,  or  tangle  objects  to  rest 
open,  and  to  guide  it  in  its  excursions,  when  it 
would  attempt  to  form  the  most  defbite  and  com- 
prehensive conceptions  of  an  infinite,  eternal, 
and  invisible  existence.     For  however  much  we 

*  Here  I  tnclnda  the  manitetatlons  of  Dsltv,  as 
txmblted  tioth  in  dlvlae  revelation,  and  in  the  S7i> 
fouof  naturs. 


naytalk  about  purely  epMiuali^a»t  H  is  quite 
evident,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  firom  the 
very  oonstitntioD  of  nan,  that  we  can  have  no 
ideas  at  all  without  the  intervention  of  eenaihU 
objeeta.  And,'  therefore,  if  we  wonki  wish  tofi>rmi' 
tira  most  subKme  conceptions  of  God  himself, 
we  must  endeavour,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  the 
moetextensive  views  which  science  and  revela- 
tion exhibit,  of  his  vast  dominions.  We  sousC 
endeavour  to  form  some  adequate  idea  of  the 
wide  extent  of  the  gk)be  on  which  we  dwell,  ito 
diversified  scenery,  and  the  numerous  tribes  of 
human  beings,  and  otbei'  animated  existences, 
risible  and  invisible,  which  people  its  difTeieut 
prorincee.  We  must  explore  the  vast  regions  of 
the  planetary  system,  and  compare  the  huHk  of 
the  earth,  large  as  it  is,  with  some  of  those 
more  magnificent  globes,  which  wouU  contain  a 
thousand  worids  as  brge  as  ours.  We  must 
next  win^our  way,  in  imagination,  over  a  space 
which  a  cannon-ball,  flying  five  hundred  milei 
every  iiour,  would  not  traverse  in  ten  hundred 
thousand  years,  till  we  arrive  at  the  nearest  fixed 
■tars,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  centre  of  thou* 
sands  of  systems  and  worlds,  arranged  at  im» 
measurable  distances  fitxn  one  another.  We 
must  pass  fiom  one  nebula,  or  cluster  of  systems, 
to  another ;  continuing  our  excursions  as  far  as 
the  eye  of  the  telescope  can  direct  our  view ; 
and,  when  the  aid  of  artificial  instniments  begins 
to  &il,  our  imagination  mnst  still  take  its  flight 
fitf  beyond  the  boundaries  of  mortal  vision,  and 
add  system  to  system,  and  nebula  to  nebula, 
through  the  boundless  regions  of  space,  tiO  we 
arrive  at  the  grand  centre  of  the  universe,  the 
throne  of  Qod,  around  which  all  worlds  and 
beings  revolve,  where  "thousands  thousands"  of 
bright  intelligencee  **  minister  to  Him,  and  ten 
thousand  times  ten  thousand  stand  before  him.** 
We  most  consider  all  this  magfaificent  assem- 
blage of  objects,  not  merely  as  so  many  masses 
of  inert  matter,  or  as  a  grand  raree-show,  to 
dazzle  the  eyes  of  a  few  hundreds  of  human 
spectators,—- but  as  dratined  for  purposes  worthy 
of  the  plans  and  the  intelligence  of  Him  who  is 
•*  the  only  wise  Gh)d," — as  peopled  with  nume- 
rous orders  of  intelligent  beings,  whose  physical 
and  moral  economy  is  superintended  and  direct- 
ed by  Him,  who,  at  the  same  time,  rulra  amidst 
the  uimults  of  human  revolutions,  and  governs 
the  living  myriads  which  people  a  drop  of  %irater. 
*In  this  way,  then,  do  we  come  to  acquire  the 
most  extensive  views  of  the  amplitude  and  glory 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Most  High ;  and  it  is  only 
by  the  same  process  of  thought  that  we  can  ever 
attain  the  most  exalted  conceptions  of  the  auri- 
butes  of  its'almighty  Sovereign.  For  our  views  of 
the  Sovereign  of  the  universe  must  always  corrt«- 
pond  with  our  views  of  the  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence of  those  dominions  which  sprung  from  his 
creaibg  hand,  and  over  which  he  every  inooient 
presides.   His  essence  must  finr  ever  remain  iiD* 
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parospUUe  to  6iute  miiidf ;  for  he  is  "  the  Kwg 
eternal,  iminortal,  and  mvi$ibUf  dwelling  in  that 
U|fat  which  no  nencan  approach  unto,  whom  no 
inanhatheeen,oro(Pit«t.    From  has  nature,  as  a 


spiritual  unoompounded  suhstance,  tod  from  his 
immensitj,  as  filling  infinite  space  with  his  pre- 
sence, it  appears  impossible,  in  the  ?erjr  nature  of 
things,  that  the  gkN7  «f  his  perfections  can  be  din- 
plajed  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  o^dium 
of  the  visible  opefalions  ofhis  hands,  or  in  the  di»> 
pensatioosof  hisproridenoe  towards  particular 
worlds  or  dsssss  of  intelligences.  And  if,  in  the 
fiiture  world,  the  souls  of  good  men  will  eiyoy  a 
more  glorious  display  than  at  present,  of  the  at- 
tributes of  Deity,  it  will  be  owing  chie^y  to  their 
being  placed  in  more  &iroorable  circumstances 
than  they  now  are,  for  contemplating  this  display ; 
to  their  foculties  being  more  ioTigormled ;  and 
erery  physical  and  moral  impediment  to  their 
exercise  being  completely  remored ;  so  as  to 
•nable  them  to  perceive  more  clearly  than  they 
now  do,  t&e  unbounded  displays  he  has  given  of 
his  power,  wisdom,  and  benevolence.  And,  if 
we  expect  to  be  introduced  to  this  state  of  en- 
larged vision,  when  we  pam  from  the  scenes  of 
mortality,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  m«re  indifftr* 
enoe,  even  now,  whether  or  not  our  minds  are 
prepared  for  such  exalted  employments,  by  en- 
deavouring to  form  the  most  ample  conceptions 
of  the  attributes  of  God  which  can  be  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  his  word,  and  by  a  con- 
tempUtion  of  the  variety  sad  magnificence  ofhis 
works.  In  the  prospect  of  that  worid  where  we 
hope  to  spend  an  interminable  existence,  it  must 
also  be  interesting  to  ascertain,  whether  or  not 
the  dominions  of  the  universal  Sovereign  pre- 
sent such  an  extent  of  empire,  and  such  a  variety 
of  objects,  that  new  scenes  of  wonder  and  glory 
may  be  expected  to  be  dbplayed  in  continual 
succession,  for  the  contemplation  and  entertain- 
ment of  holy  beiugs,  while  eternal  ages  are  roll- 
ing on.  And,  on  this  point,  the  discoveries  of 
science  confirm  and  illustrate  the  notices  of  hea- 
venly glory  and  felicity  recorded  in  the  inspired 
volume,  and  lead  us  to  rest  with  full  assurance 
on  the  prophetic  declaration,  that  **  eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  bath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive,  the  things  which  Qod 
hath  prepved  for  them  that  love  him." 

in. — By  oonnMting  th»  ditcaveriet  qf  $eunc$ 
wUh  religion^  the  mmda  qf  Chriitian»  would 
be  enabled  to  take  a  moremmwfe  andoompri' 
henehe  eurvey  of  the  opkbatioits  op  pbo- 

VIOSHC*. 

Providence  is  that  superintendence  and  care 
which  Grod  exercises  over  all  creatures  and 
events,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  eternal  pur- 
poees  of  his  will  In  ereationj  Gbd  brought  the 
universe  out  of  nothing,  and  arranged  all  its 
provinces  and  inhabitants  in  due  order.  By 
hk  pnnidemee  he  supports  and  governs  all  the 


movements  of  the  mat  rial  sysieaB,  sad  die  ao* 
sitive  and  rational  beings  with  which  iiispoepM. 
It  is  evident,  that,  in  proportion  as  oar  views  ^ 
the  Creator's  dominions  are  extended,  onr  lissa 
of  his  providence  will,  toaceitain«iteBt,bepf^ 
portionaUy  enlarged.  For  wherever  wori^  aid 
beings  exist,  there  will  God  t»e  IooikI,  preecrrim, 
superintending,  and  governing  the  onvemeisef 
an  creatures  sod  events.  It  is  chiefly,  bowee^ 
in  the  world  in  which  we  reside,  that  the  divrn- 
sified  dispensations  of  Providence  can  be  dt^ 
tinctly  traced.  Now  an  aoquainlanee  wiih  the 
prominent  paru  of  the  different  branches  «f 
knowledge  to  which  I  have  ahendy  miwulud, 
would  enable  us  U>  take  a  particular  and  eo^ 
prehensive  view,  not  only  of  the  ways  ef  Gel 
to  man,  but  also  of  hisarrangemenia  in  reArenes 
to  all  subordinate  creatures  and  events. 

From  the  inspired  history  of  the  Old  Tcsi^ 
ment,  we  can  trace  the  prominent  lines  ef  the 
dispensations  of  God  towards  man,  partscnlarif 
in  regard  to  the  Israelites  and  the  mtnouaJmg 
nationa— from  the  creation  toa  periodahoei4(ll 
years  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  Bntinerdir 
to  perceive  the  foither  progress  and  hearings  of 
these  lines  till  the  commencement  of  the  Nen 


Testament  economy,  we  must  have  leconiae  la 
the  most  authentic  records  of  profane  hissony. 
Fromtheeraof  the  birih  of  Christ  to  near  the 
dose  of  the  first  century,  we  can  noqoire,  iem 
the  evangelists  and  the  history  of  the  apoatks» 
a  particular  account  of  the  life  of  Christ,  of  te 
events  which  preceded  and  accompanied  ihe 
finishing  of  the  work  of  redemption,  and  ef  the 
progress  of  the  gospel  through  Judeaand  the  ad- 
jacent countries.  But  after  this  period  wo  hate 
no  tiwpirsd  guide  to  direct  us  in  tracing  the  di- 
vine diipensations  towards  the  varioos  imtiiw 
of  the  earth  ;  and,  therefore,  we  must  have  r^ 
course  to  the  anneh,  memoirs,  chronidee,  and 
other  records  of  tbe  history  of  nations,  down  fa 
the  period  in  which  we  live ;  otherwise  we  cooii 
never  contemplate  the  continued  seriea  of  uvtnU 
in  the  divine  economy  towards  the  inhabitanis  of 
our  world.  Unless  men  of  learning  and  of  e^ 
servation  had  recorded  the  prominent  focts  which 
have  occurred  in  the  history  of  nalioaa,  for  1700 
years  past,  we  must  have  remained  ahnost  as  if> 
notant  of  the  dispensations  of  God  towards  onr 
race,  during  that  period,  as  the  bhabitancs  of  the 
planet  Saturn  :  aiid  unless  we  study  tbe  events 
thus  recorded  in  the  writings  of  the  historian, 
and  contemplate  their  varied  aspects  and  beariafs 
in  the  light  of  divine  revelation,  we  most  stS 
remain  ignorant  of  the  grand  movements  and 
tendencies  of  divine  prorideoee.  This  single 
circumsunce  shows,  in  the  clearest  light,  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  God,  that  we  should  learn  the 
operations  of  his  providenoe  from  the  reeearchea 
of  science  and  history,  as  well  as  firom  the  records 
ofrevshition ;  and  that  the  soriptarss,  dioogh  they 
contain  every  saqpsmofara^  disoofsiy  reqji^e  la 
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our  faipfkMMt,  are  nolof  the— clfei  sufioient  to 
pnmai «  witJi  a  oonneoted  view  of  the  immii- 
Dent  dupeneatioM  of  heaven,  from  the  creation 
to  the  period  in  which  we  live. 

From  the  ecieooe  of  gtogmphf  we  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  ihe  extent  of  the  surface  of  the 
•arth-^  the  various  tribes  of  human  ihhahit- 
ftnla  with  which  it  is  peopled— of  the  physical 
aspect  of  the  different  climates  they  inhabit— of 
their  aits,  mamiers,  customs,  laws,  religion, 
^oes,  wars,  and  political  economy :  and,  conse- 
quently, we  can,  in  these  and  similar  respects, 
trace  some  of  the  aspects  of  Divine  Providence 
lowards  them  in  relation  to  their  present  and  fu- 
ture condition.  From  the  same  source,  we  learn 
the  number  of  human  beings  which  the  Governor 
of  the  world  has  under  his  direction  at  one 
time,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  millions,  or 
five  hundred  times  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Scotland.  From  the  data  aflbrded  by  this 
seienee,  w#  may  also  form  an  e^mate  of  the 
Bomber  of  disembodied  spirits  that  have  passed 
from  this  world  since  the  creation,  and  are  now 
^  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
invisible  stale,  which  cannot  be  much  less  than 
146,000  millions ;  and  on  similar  grounds  we  may 
also  learn  the  number  of  rational  beings  that  are 
comfaig  forward  into  existence,  and  passing  into 
the  eternal  world  everyday,  which  is  at  least 
68,000,  and,  oonsequeirtly,  nearly  60  during  each 
passing  minute,— every  mdividual  of  whidi,  the 
Supreme  Diiposor  of  events  superintends  at  his 
entrance  into  life;  and,  at  his  departure  from  it, 
directs  to  his  respective  And  eternal  state  of  des- 
tination. All  which  circumstances,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, in  order  to  our  forming  a  comprehensive 
conception  of  the  numerous  bearings  and  the  in- 
cessant agency  of  a  Superintending  Providence. 

From  natwrd,  hig$ory  we  learn  the  immense 
number  and  variety  of  the  subordinate  tribes  of 
animated  beings  which  inhabit  the  different  re- 
gions of  earth,  air,  and  8ea^>their  economy  and 
instincts— their  modes  of  existence,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Creator  provides  for  their 
various  necessities.  From  an  acquaintance  with 
the  hitiofy  of  the  drU  and  mee/umical  inno»- 
HorUf  we  learn  the  gradual  manner  in  which  God 
directs  the  movements  of  the  human  mind,  in 
making  those  improvements  and  discoveries 
which  have  a  bearing  upon  the  accomplishment 
of  his  eternal  plans  of  mercy,  and  which  tend 
to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  amplitude  and  the 
glories  of  his  kingdom.  From  natural philomipfnf 
and  ehjfmiatry,  we  learn  the  secondary  causes  or 
•nbordinate  laws  by  which  the  Almighty  supports 
and  directs  the  natural  constitution  of  the  world 
— the  wonderful  manner  in  which  our  lives  are 
•very  moment  supported — and  the  agencies 
by  which  fire,  atr;  light,  heat,  and  fertility  are 
distribuf  eH  through  the  globe,  for  promoting  the 
comfort  ana  ..apoiness  *'of  every  thing  that 


Kves."  From  tmaton^  and  phftidogy,  we 
learn,  how  **  fearfully  and  wonderfully  we  are 
made  and  preserved^— -that  our  health  and  com- 
fort dqiend  upon  the  regular  action  of  a  thousand 
organica]  parts  and  functions,  over  which  we 
have  no  control— and  that  our  very  existence 
every  moment  is  dependent  on  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  Superior  Power,  **in  whose  hand 
our  breathis,  and  whose  are  all  our  ways." 

By  an  occasional  study,  then,  of  the  subjecli 
to  which  we  have  now  alluded,  we  would  gra- 
dually expand  our  conceptions  of  the  range  and 
operations  of  Divine  Providence.  Every  geo- 
graphical exploration  of  a  new  region  of  the 
gk)be — every  scientific  improvement  and  disco- 
very-—every  useful  invention'-every  eruption 
of  a  vohrano— every  shock  of  an  earthquake— 
every  hurricane,  and  storm,  and  tempest— every 
battle  of  the  warrior— every  revolution  a^nong 
the  nations— and  every  detail  in  the  newspapers 
we  daily  read,  would  lead  us  to  form  some  con- 
eeptions  of  the  proridential  purposes  of  Him 
who  is  the  Sypreme  Disposer  of  all  events.— 
Even  the  arrangements  of  Divine  Wisdom, 
with  regard  to  the  economy  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, ou^t  not  to  be  overlooked  in  such  a  sur- 
vey, y^huk  we  consider  the  immense  number 
and  variety  of  animated  beings— that  there  are 
500.  species  of  quadrupeds,  every  species  con- 
taining, perhaps,  many  millions  of  individoab ; 
4000  species  of  birds;  8500  species  of  fishes; 
700  species  of  reptUes;  knd  44,000  different 
kinds  of  insects,  besides  many  thousands  of 
species  altogether  invisible  to  the  imassisted 
sight— when  we  consider  that  the  structure  and 
organizatioii  of  all  these  different  species  are 
different  from  each  other,  and  exactly  adapted 
to  their  various  situations  and  modes  of  exist- 
ence, and  that  their  multifarious  wants,  in  regard 
to  food  and  habitation,  are  all  provided  for,  and 
amply  supplied  by  Him,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
arranges  and  governs  the  affairs  (^  ten  thou- 
sand worlds  we  must  be  lost  in  astonishment 
at  the  greatness  of  that  Intelligence  which 
formed  them,  and  at  the  exuberance  of  that 
Bounty  which  spreads  so  full  a  table  for  so  im- 
mense an  assemblage  of  living  beings !  And 
were  we  transported  to  other  worlds,  we  riioukl, 
doubtless,  behold  still  more  ample  displays  of 
Divine  Beneficence. 

We  are  here  presented  with  a  striking  com- 
mentary on  such  passages  of  the  sacred  volume 
as  these :  "  The  eyes  of  all  look  unto  Thee,  O 
Lord !  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  in  due 
season.  Thou  openest  thy  hand  liberally,  and 
satisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.  The 
earth  is  full  of  thy  riches,  O  Lord !  so  is  the  great 
and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creepin^f  innu- 
merable, both  great  and  small  beasts.  These  all 
wait  upon  thee,  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat 
in  due  season.  That  which  then  gitest  them 
th«7  gather :  Thou  openest  thy  band^  they  are 
66 
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Oed  with  food.**— «*  O  Loid,  tbou  prtmnrmt 
■un  and  beui !  How  excellent  is  thy  loring- 
kiodneee !  Tbereibre  the  children  of  men  shall 
put  their  truat  under  the  shadow  of  Ihy  winga : 
They  ahall  be  abuodaniljr  aaiisfied  with  the  fat- 
ness of  thy  house,***  (of  the  table  thou  bast 
spread  in  thj  world  lor  all  thine  offilpring,)  '*  and 
thou  shall  make  diem  drink  of  the  river  of  ihj 
pleasures."  One  excellent  practical  effect  which 
mt|;ht  flow  from  such  contemplations  would  be, 
to  mspire  us  with  feelings  of  humanity  towards 
the  inferior  order  of  animalsi  and  to  prevent  us 
from  wantonly  and  unneoeasarily  torturing,  or 
depriving  them  of  existence.  For  since  the  Cre* 
ator  and  Pr4erver  of  all  has  so  curiously  orga^ 
nixed  their  bodies,  and  fitted  them  for  the  different 
regions  in  which  they  reside,  and  so  carefuUv 
provided  for  all  their  wants,  it  must  be  His  will 
that  they  shouU  enjoy  happiness  aooording  to  the 
extent  of  their  capacities ;  and,  thereibre,  they 
ought  to  be  considered  as  necesssry  parts  of  our 
•ublunary  system.  Another  practical  lesson  we 
nay  derive  from  such  surveys,  is,  to  place  an  un- 
shaken dependence  upon  (Sod  for  our  temporal 
subsistonce,  while  we,  at  the  same  time,  exert 
all  our  faculties  in  the  line  of  active  duty. 
*<  Blessed  is  the  man  who  trusteth  in  him ;  for 
there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him.  The 
young  lions  may  suffer  hunger,  but  they  that  fear 
the  Lord  shall  not  want  any  good  thing.'*  He 
who  decks  the  lily  of  the  vale,  and  spreads  out 
a  plentiful  table  to  the  fowls  of  heaven,  to  the 
beasts  of  the  forests,  to  the  creeping  insects,  and 
even  to  the  microscopic  animalcuhs,  will  never 
fail  to  supply  the  necessary  wants  of  those  who 
**  do  His  wUl,  and  hearken  to  the  voice  of  his 
commandments.*'  And  if,  at  any  time,  we  be 
found  destitute  of  daily  food,  and  pining  away  in 
penury  and  squalid  disease,  we  have  too  much 
reason  to  conclude,  that  in  one  way  or  another, 
either  our  deviation  from  the  path  of  rectitude, 
or  our  distrust  of  divine  providence,  or  our  want 
of  prudence  and  economy,  has  procured  for  us 
these  things. 

I  have  said,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the  world  in 
which  we  dwell,  that  the  dispensations  of  Pro- 
vidence can  be  distinctly  traced.  But  we  must 
nevertheless  admit  that  the  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  God  are  as  minutely  exercised  in  the 
distant  regions  of  the  universe  as  in  our  terres- 
tiial  sphere;  though  we  are  not  permitted,  at 
present,  to  inspect  the  particular  details  of  His 

"ThiSk  and  ssveral  other  similar  iNlssages,  max  be 
considered  as  more  etpeciaJir  applicable  to  the 
boontr  of  providence  which  God  has  provided  for 
aU  his  creatures.  The  practice  of  9pirUyallzing- 
such  passages,  as  it  Is  termed,  has  a  tendency  to 
caricature  Scripture,  and  to  twist  It  from  its  pre- 
etsc  and  sublime  refBrences,  to  accord  with  the  vague 
fancies  of  li^jadlcieus  minds.  The  literal  meaning 
of  Scripture  is  always  the  most  appropriate,  em- 
phatio,  and  sublime ;  but  it  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
used  hr  way  of  aoconunodatlon.la  illostratlng  divine 
•ubiects,  when  it  Is  applied  with  JudgsMM  and  dis- 


procedttre  in  rMSfSBoe  to  niliiif  onlnn  w^  i 
gences.  We  are  not,  boweTcr,  mhoftAerip^ 
rant  of  some  prominent  fentoran  of  iba  ^hjmr 
and  moral  economy  of  other  worida,  in  ons^ 
quence  of  the  discoveriea  of  nsodom  I 


With  respect  to  their  p^fmcal 
behold  a  striking  variety  in  tbn  dtviae  urmg^ 
ments.  We  perceive  one  plnnemry  wodd  i 
rounded  by  two  splendid  and  mayuficet  ra 
ooeof  themf04,000,  and  the  oiber  184,000a 
in  diameter,  stretching  nciona  its 
py  from  one  end  of  the  heavnas  to  i 
ing  with  mi^jestic  grandeur  around  its  i 
every  ten  hours,  and  difiiiaing  a  Kg^  rignst  ■ 
several  thousands  of  moooe  like  oiws  mhki 
may  be ooneidered  as  a  viaible  mad  puma ai si 
emMem  of  the  majesty  and  glory  of  their  Oe* 
ator.  We  perceive  connected  with  tibe  ssmt 
globe,  seven  uMons,  all  larger  than  ears,  ef  £^ 
ferent  magnitudes,  and  plaMd  ait  differeat  db> 
tanoes,  and  revolving  in  diflerent  periods  of  liae 
around  that  spacioua  wotU.  Tbedivernfiids^ 
pacta  of  these  rings,  aa  viewed  from  the  difluert 
regiona  of  the  planet  at  diflerent  timee,  and  tk 
variety  of  ^>pearances  produced  bj  the  ahcraali 
rbing  and  setting,  culmination,  i 
eclipses,  and  other  aspects  of  the 
present  to  the  inhabitants  a  very  grand  and  va- 
ried and  magnificent  scene  of  divine  openOHB.* 
On  the  other  hand,  we  behoU  another  plaastaiy 
globe,  destitute  both  of  rings  nod  Boons,  te 
which  has  the  starry  heavens  preeented  to  vi*« 
nearly  b  the  aame  aspect  in  which  we  bchoU 
thenh  We  perceive  a  third  globe  much  larger 
than  them  both,  capable  of  containing  SOD  warn 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  ef  our  world— «d> 
companied  in  its  course  with  four  moooa  to  S(- 
fuae  light  in  the  absence  of  the  son,  and  to  di- 
versify the  aspect  of  its  sky.  In  some  of  these 
worlds,  the  succession  of  day  and  night  is  ae* 
complished  within  the  space  of  ten  boon ;  ia 
others,  this  revolution  is  not  completed  till  softer 
the  lapee  of  twenty-four  hours,  or  of  ae  soasy 
days.  In  some,  the  days  and  nights  are  nearly 
equal  on  every  part  of  their  aurfece,  and  Ifasy 
have  little  variety  of  seasons  t  in  others,  the  va- 
riety in  the  length  of  the  days,  and  the  ' 
tudes  of  the  seasons,  are  nearly  the  s 
wo  experience  in  our  terrestrial  world.  Arooad 
some  there  appears  a  dense  atmo^>here,  wUa 
others  are  environed  with  atmospberas  asore  rare 
and  transparent.  Some  move  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sun,  and  enjoy  an  abundant  eflkix  of  ligbt 
and  heat,  while  others  are  removed  to  the  di»- 
tanoe  of  eighteen  hundred  millions  of  mOes  fhmi 
that  central  luminary.  Seine  finish  the  revehK 
tion  of  their  year  in  a  few  months ;  while  othen 
require  twelve,  thirty,  or  even  eighty  of  our  yean 
to  complete  their  annual  rouiMl.    Some  appeei 

*Osethe  Jste,nc.r. 
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•lorned  wtdi  najestie  moontaiii  seeiMiy,  and 
others  sMm  to  have  great  ehangea  oocauooally 
taking  place  in  their  atmoophere,  or  on  their  aor* 
facee.  There  are  (bur  planetary  bodies  httely 
diaooYered,  whtcb,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, once  (brmed  the  component  parts  ofa  large 
slobe ;  but  by  some  mighty  catastrophe  in  the 
dispensations  of  heaven,  it  appears  to  have  been 
burst  asunder  into  the  fiigments  we  now  hehoU. 
If  the  general  proposition  illustrated  in  section 
1.  of  the  preceding  chapter  be  admitted,  such  a 
fiu:t  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  moral  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place  among  the  intelligent  beings 
who  had  originally  been  placed  in  those  regions ; 
and  that  their  fate  was  involved  in  the  droadful 
shock  which  burst  asunder  the  globe  they  inha- 
bited ;  just  as  the  (ate  of  the  antediluvians  was 
involved  in  the  shock  by  which  the  solid  crust  of 
our  globe  was  disrupted,  at  the  period  of  tbeoni- 
versal  dehigo. 

Theee  are  some  outlines  in  the  economy  of 
Providence  which  we  can  trace  with  regani  to 
the  arrangements  of  other  worlds ;  but  beyond 
such  general  aspects  we  are  not  permitted  to  pe- 
netrate, so  long  as  we  sojourn  In  tabernacles  of 
day.  But  even  such  general  views  afford  some 
acope  to  the  contemplative  mind,  Sot  (brming  en- 
larged conceptions  of  the  grandeur  and  diversity 
of  the  dispensations  of  Ghxl,  in  the  worlds  which 
roll  io  the  di^nt  regions  of  space. 

With  regard  to  their  mond  tomtom^ — we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  prominent  outlines  of  it  are 
nateriafly  the  same  as  of  that  economy  which  re- 
lates to  the  inhabitants  of  our  worU.  The  (un- 
damental  prinemles  of  the  moral  laws  jriven  to 
men,  and  which  it  is  the  great  object  of  reveli^ 
tion  to  sopport  and  iUostrate,  are,  "  Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart  and  on- 
ierstanding,"  and,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
boor  as  thyseK'*  On  these  two  eommandments 
bang  an  the  law  and  the  prophets.  Now,  we 
■wt  admit,  from  the  nature  of  the  Divine  Befaig, 
and  (rom  the  relations  in  which  rational  beings 
■tand  to  Him  and  to  one  another,  that  the  Cre- 
ator has  enacted  these  laws,  as  the  great  govem- 
faig  principles  by  which  the  actions  of  all  intel- 
Kgenee»  in  heaven,  as  well  as  upon  earth,  are  to 
be  directed.  For  the  Governor  of  the  world  can 
never  be  supposed  to  issue  a  law  to  any  order  of 
ratinnal  creatures,  which  would  permit  them  to 
Aote  their  Creator,  or  to  hate  those  whom  he  has 
Ibrmed  after  his  own  issage.  Such  a  supposiikm 
would  be  iaoonsislent  with  the  eternal  rules  of 
reetttode,  and  with  the  perfiKtions  of  Deity— and 
the  fret  supposed,  (if  it  could  exist,)  would  in- 
trodnee  confusion  and  miseiy  throughout  the 
whole  intelligent  universe.  And,  the^fore,  we 
must  necessarily  admit,  that  the  laws  to  which  I 
now  advert,  are  binding  upon  aU  the  rational  in- 
habitants which  enst  throughout  Jehotah's  do- 
minions; and  that  it  is  by  these  that  the  moral 
aider  of  all  the  principalities  and  powers  of  bea- 


v«n  is  preserved  and  directed.  Tn  those  worlds 
where  there  is  no  change  in  the  succession  uf 
their  inhabitants— or,  in  other  words,  where  ib^re 
is  no  death,  or  where  they  are  not  produced  by 
any  procem  analogous  to  generation,  but  have  a 
filed  and  permanent  residence,  there  win  be  no 
need  for  moral  precepts  corresponding  to  the  fi(Ui 
and  the  seventh  commandments  of  our  moral  law ; 
and  in  those  worlds  where  property  is  common, 
and  the  bounties  of  the  Creator  are  equally  en> 
joyed  by  all,  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  a  law 
corresponding  to  the  eighth  commandment ;  but 
the  general  principles  on  which  these  laws  are 
founded,  will  be  applicable  to  all  the  other  cir- 
cumstances and  relations  which  actually  exist ; 
so  that  the  pnnafU^  and  <ptnr,  and  essence  of 
our  religion  must  be  common  to  all  the  holy  in- 
habitants of  the  universe.  And,  therefore,  it 
will  (bibw,  that  every  intelligent  being  that  is 
animated  and  directed  by  such  principles  and  a^ 
fectiona,  will  be  qualifi^  for  holding  delightful 
intercourse  with  all  holy  beings  throughout  the 
universe  of  God,  in  whatever  province  of  the 
Creator's  empire  he  may  hereafter  be  placed ; 
and,  to  qualify  us  for  sudi  harmonious  and  af- 
fectionate intercourse,  is  one  great  end  of  the 
salvation  exhibited  in  the  gospel.  So  that,  al- 
though we  cannot,  in  our  present  state,  acquire 
a  minute  and  oomprehemdve  knowledge  of  the 
moral  history  of  other  worlds,  of  the  special  in- 
terpositions or  manifestations  of  Deity  in  rela- 
tion to  them,  or  of  the  means  by  which  they  ara 
carried  (brward  in  moral  and  intellectual  improva- 
ment — ^yet  we  can  trace  the  getwro^  principles  or 
laws  wluch  form  the  basis  of  their  moral  and  ro- 
Kgious  economy.  For  as  the  laws  of  optics,  and 
tlM  principle  of  gravitation,  pervade  the  whola 
■Mterial  system,  as  (kr  as  the  universe  is  visible 
to  our  assisted  vision,  so  the  principle  of  so- 
preme  bve  to  God,  and  sincere  afectioA  to  fel- 
low-intelligences, most  pervade  the  tnleUadaol 
nniverse,  wherever  it  extends ;  and,  if  any  in- 
telligent agents  beskles  men,  have  violated  these 
laws,  they  most  experieoee  paia,  and  misery, 
and  disoroer,  aaaktgoos  to  thoee  which  are  felt 
by  the  inhabitants  of  our  apostate  world. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoui^  to  Aow,  that  the 
combination  of  science  with  religion  would  tend 
to  expand  our  views .  of  divine  providence 
In  the  various  arrangements  of  Gk>d,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  human  race,  and  to  the  subordinate 
tribes  of  sensitive  beings  and  in  reference  to 
some  of  the  proaunent  features  of  his  adminis- 
tration in  distant  worUs.  And,  therefore,  tfaoogh 
the  Christian  ought  never  to  overiook  the  ways 
of  Providence  in  relation  to  himeelf,  and  to  his 
spiritoal  and  domestic  conoeias,  yet  it  wooM 
argue  a  selfishness  and  a  sottishoees  altogether 
inconsistent  with  the  noble  and  expansive  spirit 
of  Christianity,  to  overk>ok  all  die  other  parti 
of  the  theatre  of  divine  dispensations,  when 
a  very  dight  degrea  of  laboor  and  research 
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«i|bt  b«  iBrtnaMaul  in  uafoldiiy  thtaito  hb 

IV.— TA«   eoniumtm  t^f  adgnet  wM  rwUgioH 
uxnUd  hav9  a  tendency  to  induce ^^^jum.  Chri»» 

Am*  ▲  tPUUT  or  UBE&ALIT7)  OF  CAVDOUm, 

mnd  ef  accvsact  m  jvoouio  or  Tax  ofi- 

MlOJtS    AJID   AOTIOSa  Or   MKR,   V^i   qf  TB£ 
DITUIS   FKOCKOCJUB   AJIO   OFE&ATIOJIt. 

Who  is  the  most  candid  and  liberal  Being  in 
the  UniverM?  Ood.—And  why  ia  God  lo  be 
eoMidered  as  the  most  liberal  intelligence  that 
exists  7  Becaulbe  he  embraces  a  minute,  a  full, 
and  comprehentive  view  of  all  the  circumstances, 
connexions,  relations,  habits,  motives,  tempta- 
tions, modes  of  thinking,  educational  biases, 
physical  affections,  and  other  causes,  that  may 
influence  the  sentiments  or  the  conduct  of  any 
of  his  creatures. — Who  among  created  intelli- 
gences may  be  viewed  as  endowed  with  these 
cpialities  w  the  next  degree  f  The  loftiest  se- 
raph that  GKmI  has  created,  who  has  winged  his 
way  to  numerous  worids,  and  taken  the  most 
extensive  survey  of  the  diqtensations  of  the 
Almighty,  and  of  aU  creatures  and  events.— 
Who,  araoeg  the  sons  of  men,  is  the  most  illi- 
beral and  inaocorate  in  judging  of  opinions,  of 
persoos,  and  of  things?  The  man  who  has 
lived  all  his  days  within  tha  sstioke  of  his  &ther*8 
chimney,  or  within  the  confines  of  his  native 
village--^wfao  has  never  looked  beyond  the  range 
«f  his  own  religious  pahy— whose  thoughts  hava 
always  ran  in  one  narrow  track— whose  reading 
has  been  confined  to  two  or  three  musty  volumes, 
which  hava  lain  for  ages  oa  the  same  smokj 
shelf— who  carsa  for  nothing  either  in  the  haa- 
TODB  or  the  earth,  bat  in  so  for  as  it  ministers  t<» 
bis  ceovsnienoe,  his  avarice,  or  his  senaual  en- 
joyment—who will  admit  no  sentiment  to  he 
true,  but  what  he  may  have  heard  broached  by 
bis  parson  and  whose  oonversatioasekiom  rises 
bsjond  mere  gossipping  chit><hat,  and  the  slan- 
dsfoos  remarks  which  are  circulated  among  hia 
naighbours.— Such  characters  are  entirely  un- 
qualified for  forming  a  correct  juc^jpnent,  either  of 
the  ssntiments  and  ths  actions  of  men,  or  of  the 
works  and  tlie  ways  of  God;  for  they  are 
completely  destitute  of  the  requisite  data  wher^ 
on  to  form  a  rational  decision  ia  relation  to 
either  of  these  sulfiects. 

It  may  be  admitted  as  a  kind  of  axiom,  in  oar 
estimate  of  human  character,  that  in  proportion 
!•  the  ignorance  and  the  narrow  range  of  view 
which  charaoierise  any  individual,  in  a  aimilar 
proportioo  will  be  his  want  of  candour  and  hia 
nnfitness  for  passing  a  sound  judgmsnt  on  any 
sabjectohat  Is  laid  before  him,— and  that  the 
OMn  who  has  taken  excursions  through  ths  widest 
nnge  of  thou^t,  aooompanied  with  a  oorres- 
punding  improveaasnt  of  bis  moral  powers,  will 
•hmys  be  the  nost  liberal  and  candid  in  his  de- 


cisions en  the  osoral  and  iataHectunl  qjoiJkiss  sf 
olhera.  To  these  maxims  few  eocepCisBs  eil 
generally  be  founds— In  forsaing  an  udighiwd 
judgflsent  in  regard  to  any  aclioa  or  olyedt,  it  is 
essnUially  requisite,  that  we  ciostf<nap>ais  it  ia 
all  its  different  features  and  aapecu,  and  ia  si 
its  minute  circomstanoea,  bearing  and  rsls- 
tioos.  Ws  would  not  hesitate  fcr  a  mameac  is 
determine  who  is  beat  qualified  id  give  an  aoea- 
rate  description  of  a  city^ — be  wiM  has  aeij 
viewed  iu  spires  (ifom  a  distance,  while  ia  ra^ 
motion  in  his  diariol— or  he  who  has  miaetely 
surveyed  all  its  streets,  lanes,  s^uarce,  pohtr 
edifices,  and  surrounding  scenery,  ia  every  va- 
riety of  aspect ;  or,  who  appears  naost  Ekeiy  lo 
form  the  most  accurate  and  cDiighteoed  jodgsKet 
in  relation  to  any  particular  kingdom  he  who 
has  just  Airted  along  a  few  miles  ob  one  of  its 
coasts,  or  he  who  hu  traversed  its  leogth  sad 
breadth  in  all  directions,  and  mingled  with  evoy 
class  of  its  inhabitants.  On  the  same  prindpie, 
it  must  be  admiued,  that  he  who  baa  viewed  v^ 
Ugioa  in  aU  its  aspects  and  bearings,  who  ks 
taken  the  most  extensive  survey  of  the  j 
tations  of  God,  and  of  the  habits  and 
of  men,  is  the  best  qualified  to  pronoimce  a  < 
did  and  accurate  deeisien  on  all  the  i 
and  moral  cases  that  may  come  before  him. 

If  the  spirit  of  the  above  stated  eentimi  nti  be 
founded  on  reason  and  on  fiu^t,  it  win  foUofw,  thai 
the  more  we  resemble  God  in  the  nmplimde  ef 
our  intellectual  views  and  benevolent  sJBrrtinns, 
the  more  candid,  and  liberal,  and  ncoatnte  wS 
oor  judgments  be  in  reference  to  ^  the  ar  tjani^ 
objects,  and  relations  we  coniemplaie.  On  lbs 
other  hand,  the  man  who  is  rnnfiatd  to  a  nsiisw 
range  of  thought  and  prospect  is  confianaflf 
bkinidering  in  the  estimates  he  forms,  boih  in 
respect  to  physical  fiwts,  to  gensmi  prinr  iplss^ 
and  to  moral  actions.  He  fonns  n  [ 
and  uncharitable  opinion  on  every  slander 
report  against  his  neighbour.  He 
without  hesitation,  and  throwa  an 
odium  on  whole  bodies  of  men,  bntaiiw  ( 
two  of  their  number  nay  have  displayed  emah- 
nem  or  folly.  He  hates  and  despises  men  and 
their  opinions,  becauss  they  befoag  net  lo  bis 
political  or  religious  party.  He  pronooaoea  bis 
decisions  on  the  aaotives  of  men,  with  w  mndh 
confidence  as  if  hs  had  sarveyed  their  henna- 
with  the  eye  of  omniscienos.  Hs  cannot  hear 
an  objection  against  his  fevourite  opinione  widi 
patience,  iMir  an  apology  for  any.  set  ef  ofinsenn 
but  his  own.  He  is  arrogant  and  dog—Ik nl  iA 
his  assertioas,  and  will  make  no  ooacmaone  tn 
the  superior  vrisdom  of  ethers.  He  sets  hia^ 
self,  with  violence,  against  eveiy  prnpsmi  for 
reformation  in  thecharcb,  brcaumhis  fersfoilissn 
never  thought  of  it,  and  because  such  "  ia»ov»» 
tions"  do  not  suit  his  bomonr  and  preoonoeivnd 
opinions.  He  deckles,  in  the  roost  eonfidsnft 
tone,  on  what  God  ean  and  sannsl  di^  as  if  Im 
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ftld  taken  the  gange  of  infinite  peifeciioQ ;  and 
he  fireta  at  the  divine  dispentationa  when  they 
do  not  exactly  quadrate  with  his  own  humoura 
and  aelfiah  views. 

With  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Moat 
High,  he  abo  forms  the  most  foolish,  and  vague, 
and  contradictory  conceptions.  TeU  him  of  the 
vast  dimensions  of  the  planetary  system,  of  the 
men  and  animals  that  live  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe,  of  the  aimual  and  diurnal  motion 
of  the  earth— that  this  world  and  its  inhabitants 
are  moving  through  the  regiooa  of  space  many 
thousands  of  miles  every  hour--thal  one  of  the 
planets  is  so  large  that  it  would  contain  1400 
worlds  as  spacious  as  our»-4hat  another  is  fly^ 
ing  through  the  tracta  of  immeoaity,  at  the  rate 
of  a  hundred  thousand  miles  in  an  hour— and 
that  light  is  darted  from  the  sun  with  a  velocity 
of  195,000  miles  in  a  moment  of  time— he  wUl 
stare  at  you  with  astonishment  at  such  eactrav»- 
gant  assertions,  and  will  sooner  believe  the  sto- 
ries of  giants  100  feet  high,  and  of  &iriea  that 
can  enter  in  crowds  through  the  key-hole  of  his 
door.  Instead  bf  frankly  acknowledging  that 
*<  He  is  ignorant  of  such  subjects,  and  of  the 

K Minds  S  such  condusians,— that  those  who 
ve  studied  them  with  intelligence  are  best  ca- 
pable of  judgingr-that,  if  true,  they  must  fill 
Its  with  admiration  of  the  glory  of  God,— but 
Chat,  as  he  has  hitherto  had  no  opportunity  of 
examining  such  matters,  he  most  suspend  his 
assent  till  he  inquire  into  the  reasons  which  can 
be  given  for  auch  amazing  deductions  ;'^-instead 
of  such  concessions,  which  are  the  dictates  of 
nodesty  and  of  common  sense— be  will  tell  yon 
at  once,  without  hesitation^  and  without  a  blush 
at  his  presumptuous  decisions,  that  **  it  is  all 
extravagance,  and  folly,  and  idle  romance,  con- 
trary to  Scripture,  sjid  reason,  and  common 
nense ;"  and  will  not  hesitate  to  brand  you  as  a 
heretic,  for  endeavouring  to  break  loose  his  in- 
tellectual trammels !— 4hus  tacitly  declaring,  that 
he  is  far  better  qualified  to  pronounce  a  decision 
on  such  topics,  than  all  the  philosophers  and 
divines,  and  all  the  brightest  geniuses  who  have 
appeared  in  the  worU  for  ages  past ;  though  he 
will  at  the  same  time  admit,  that  he  never  gave 
himself  the  trouble  to  examine  into  audi  ma^ 
ters! 

His  views  of  the  providential  dispensations  of 
God  aro  equally  partial  and  distorted.  If  dis- 
aase,  or  poverty,  or  misfortune,  happen  to  his 
neighbour,  especi|dly  if  he  had  withdrawn  fi-om 
the  religious  party  to  which  be  belongs,  it  is  oon- 
siderod  as  a  penal  judgment  for  his  error  and 
apostocy.  If  prosperous  circumstances  attend 
his  fomily  or  his  religious  party,  it  is  viewed 
as  a  sign  of  divine  approt«tioa.  He  seldom 
views  the  hand  of  God,  except  in  uncommon  oc- 
currences ;  and  then,  he  imagines  that  a  miracle 
is  performed,  and  that  the  wheels  of  nature  are 
stopped  in  order  to  accomplish  the  event.  He 
19 


seUom  looks  beyond  the  predncta  of  his  own 
church  or  nation,  to  observe  the  movements  of 
the  divine  footsteps  towards  other  tribes  of  his 
foUen  race.  He  overlooks  the  traces  of  divine 
operation  which  are  every  moment  to  be  seen 
alx>ve  and  around  him— and  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  an  such  partial  and  contracted  views,  he  will 
sometimes  decide  on  the  wisdom  and  rectitude 
of  the  ways  of  God,  with  as  much  confidence,  as  - 
if  he  had  entered  into  the  secret  counsels  of  the 
Eternal,  and  surveyed  the  whole  plan  of  his 
procedure. 

Such  are  a  few  prominent  outlmes  of  the  cha- 
racter of  thousands  whose  names  are  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  visible  church— whose  illiberal^ 
ity  and  selC<onceit  are  owing  to  the  contracted 
notions  they  have  formed  of  God  and  of  religion. 
And,  surdv,  it  must  appear  desirable  to  every 
enlightened  Christian,  that  all  proper  means 
should  be  used  to  prevent  rational  immortal  be- 
ings from  remaining  enchained  in  such  mental 
thraUoB. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  takes  an  en- 
lightened view  of  aH  the  works  and  dispensations 
of  God,  and  of  all  the  circumstances  and  rela- 
tions of  subordinate  beings,  necessarily  acquires 
a  nobleness,  and  liberality  of  mind,  and  an  accu- 
racy in  judging  of  things  human  and  divine, 
which  no  other  person  can  possess.  He  does 
not  haatily  take  up  an  evil  report  against  his 
neighbour ;  for  he  considers  how  unfoimded  such 
reports  often  are,  and  how  much  they  are  owing  to 
tfie  insinuations  of  envy  or  of  malice.  And  when 
he  can  no  longer  doubt  of  an  evil  action  being 
substantiated  against  any  one,  he  does  not  tri- 
umph over  him  in^the  language  of  execration; 
for  he  considers  all  the  circumstances,  relationa, 
feelings,  and  temptationa  with  which  lie  may 
have  been  surroimded ;  he  considers,  that  he 
hiouelf  is  a  frail  sinful  creature,  and  might  pos- 
sibly have  fallen  in  a  similar  way,  had  he  been 
placed  in  the  same  situation.  He  does  not 
trumpet  forth  the  praises  of  a  man  who  has  per- 
formed ofsf  brilliant  benevolent  deed,  as  if  he 
were  a  character  to  be  admired  and  eulogised— 
while  the  general  course  tjf  his  life  is  marked 
with  vice,  and  an  utter  forgetfiilness  of  God  and 
religion ;  nor  does  he  fix  a  stigma  of  immorality 
upon  the  person  who  may  have  acted  foolishly  or 
sinfiilly,  in  one  or  two  instances,  while  the  gene- 
ral tenor  of  his  conduct  has  been  marked  by 
purity  and  rectitude:  for,  in  both  cases,  he  con- 
siders, that  it  is  not  an  huuiated  adiarif  but  gentm 
ral  habUSf  ndiich  determine  the  character  of  anv 
individual.  He  esteems  the  wise  and  the  good, 
and  holds  friendly  intercourse  with  them,  to 
whatever  political  or  religious  party  they  belong. 
He  can  bear,  with  aflTabiiity  and  candoor,  to  have 
his  opinions  contradicted,  and  can  differ  fimn 
his  neighbour  in  many  disputed  points,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  valuea  and  esteems  him.  He 
will  not  brand  a  man  as  a  heretic  or  a  Deist, 
66* 
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because  he  takes  a  Tiew  of  toine  dogmas  ia 
theology,  in  a  different  tight  from  what  be  himself 
does ;  for  he  considers  the  differeDce  of  habits, 
studies,  pufsoits,  and  educatioiial  prejudices 
whidi  most  have  iniuenced  his  opinions ;  and 
makes  due  aDowance  for  the  range  of  thought  to 
which  he  may  have  been  aecustomed.  He  is- 
always  disposed  to  attribute  the  actions  of  otfaei* 
to  good  motires,  when  he  has  no  proof  of  the 
contrary.  He  uses  no  tfareata  nor  physical  force 
to  support  his  opinions,  or  to  cowinee  gainsay- 
ers;  for  he  knows  that  no  eitem^  coercion  can 
inuminate  the  mind,  and  that  the  strength  of  ar* 

Sumenu,  and  the  force  of  truth,  can  alone  pro- 
uce  oonviction.  He  is  conrineed  how  igno- 
rant he  is,  notwithstanding  aU  his  study,  oteeiw 
vatioos,  and  researches ;  utA  preosea  forward,  as 
long  as  he  lives,  to  higher  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  of  moral  improvement. 

He  is  an  active  promoter  of  every  scheme 
that  tends  to  enlighten  and  meliorate  mankind, 
and  to  eitend  the  knowledge  of  salvation  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth ;  for  he  considen  thatit  is  not 
by  miradff  but  by  the  subordinate  agency  of  in« 
tefligent  beings,  that  God  will  effectuate  the  illu- 
mination and  the  moral  renovation  of  our  apos- 
tate race.  He  views  the  special  agency  of  Qod 
in  all  the  movements  of  the  scientific,  the  reli- 
gious, and  the  political  world,  and  perceives  Him 
acooroplisliing  his  purpose  in  the  inventions  of 
human  genius,  and  in  the  economy  of  the  minutest 
insect,  as  weD  as  in  the  earthquake,  the  storm, 
and  the  convubions  of  nations ;  for  he  considers 
die  smallest  atom,  and  the  hosts  of  heaven,  as 
equally  directed  by  eternal  wisdom,  and  equally 
necessary  in  the  universal  chain  of  creatures  and 
events.  He  displays  a  becoming  modktty  in 
'speaking  of  the  ways  and  the  works  of  Grod, 
When  he  meets  with  any  dark  and  afflictive  dis- 
pensation in  the  course  of  Providence,  he  does 
not  fret  and  repine,  buut  is  calm  and  resigned, 
conscious  that  he  perceives  only  a  small  poition 
of  the  chain  ofGhNl's  dispensations,  and  is,  there- 
fore, unable  fo  form  a  just  comparison  of  the 
connexion  of  any  one  part  with  the  whole. 
When  he  contemplates  the  depraved  and  wretch- 
ed condition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  at 
present,  and  for  thousands  of  years  past,  not- 
withstanding the  salvation  which  has  been 
achieved  for  sinners  of  mankind,  he  is  far  from 
arraigning  the  divine  goodness  and  rectitude,  in 
leaving  so  many  nations  "  to  walk  in  their  own 
ways ; '  for  he  knows  not  what  relation  this  di»- 
raal  scene  may  bear,  what  influence  it  may  have, 
or  what  important  impressions  it  may  produce, 
on  worlds  and  beings  with  which  we  are  at  pre- 
sent unacquainted. 

He  is  cautious  in  pronouncing  decisively  re- 
specting the  dispensations  of  God,  in  regard  to 
A«  unioerH  at  targe.  He  does  not,  for  example, 
assert,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  as  some  have 
daoe,  **  that  there  never  was,  and  never  will  be. 


toallllMageBof  eCenttty,0iiAafarifkft  ditpi^ 
of  the  divine  gkwy  as  in  tiM  erana  of  CkgWL^ 
He  ■limirss  and  adorsa  Am  Boniissfsian  sad 
the  love  of  God,  in  the  pfam  of  aalvMifla,  wkkk 
the  gospel  eariHbils,  aad  foebaaiMarMl  » is  frr 
beyond  that  of  any  other  special  ■mnifisTsTinnsf 
Dsity  ;  bat  he  <teres  noC  sec  yaks  lo  thm  dbiss 
attributes  and  operations.    He  niwidms  himssg 
Qt  present,  with  regard  to  titn  grmmd  lyism  rf 
the  universe,  in  a  siiuatHM  nsnUar  to  ikai  sf  a 
■nail  insect  en  one  of  the  sloDeaf 
edifice,  which  seas  only  a  few 
around  it,  and  iaallogelhsr  incapnhU  of  mmwmf 
mg  the  syaunetry,  ^m  osdsr,  a»d  hmvftj  of  lbs 
straolare,  and  of  foraMBf  an  •deqamcosaosptisa 
of  the  whole.    Hoceosidem  tbat.ke  kna  bs«w 
yet  surveyed  the  auUimilh  part  of  Jabovak^ 
empire,  and  tbeiefere,  cannoC  lei  wliaft  cbe  cis^ 
nal  Sovereign  has  been  pleaaad  lo  cgribOst  in  m 
mmerous  provinces ;  ami,  leaat  of  all,  can  bs 
ever  prrsunse  to  dive  into  the  depths  of  irtusH 
nable  agee,  and  boUly  dedars  wlwt  Uw  AbMib^ 
wil,  or  will  not  do,  through  danaaty  to  ossbb. 
He,  therefore  views  it  as  presnasptios,  wfade  bs 
has  no  dictate  of  ravdation  fiw  his  wamot,  to 
praoounoe  dacisite^,  either  «q  iho  ooo  aids  er 
the  other,  ofsoch  a  deep  and  impoift  ^ortisa, 
whidi  seems  above  the  rescfa  of  tbe  inftiaal  s^ 
raph  to  determina.*    In  short,  he  aadeavoasa  is 
take  a  view  of  all  the  maaifestationa  of  J}nif 
within  bis  reach,  from  erery  sooiee  jb£  iaAv^ 
■Mtion  whidi  lies  before  hiss,  and  as  &r  aa  bis 
limited  faculties  will  penait.  He  does  ana  caB  ia 
question  the  discoveries  of  science,  becaiaeibey 
briag  to  bis  ears  nertaaloaisbiqg  sepsrts  «f  ikis 
wiMfom  and  omnipotence  of  Jehovah,  and  of  lbs 
boundless  extent  of  his  kingdom ;  birt  r^Diooc  is 
learn,  that  the  grandeur  of  his  dominions  is  ao» 
tnally  found  to  correspond  with  the  lo(fy  descrip- 
tions of  divine  majesty  and  glory  recorded  ia 
the  volume  of  inspiration,  and  is  thereby  inspi- 
red with  nobler  hopes  of  the  glory  and  fe^ctty  ef 
that  heavenly  worid  where  he  expects  lo  spend 
an  endless  existence. 

If,  then,  such  be  some  of  the  features  ia  lbs 
character  of  the  enlightened  Christian ;  if  lib^ 
rality  and  candour,  and  accunte  investigatiGni 
mark  the  judgments  he  pronounces  on  the  acnti> 
ments  and  the  actions  of  men,  and  on  tbe  vraris 
and  the  ways  of  God;  and  if  such  views  and 
feeHogs  ought  to  be  considered  as  more  conge* 
nial  to  the  noble  and  benevolent  spirit  of  o« 
religion,  than  the  narrow  and  distorted  notions 
of  a  contracted  mind,  it  must  be  an  obfect  modi 
to  be  desired,  that  the  mass  of  the  Christian  wodd 
be  led  into  such  strains  of  thought,  as  ought  ia^ 
hue  their  minds  with  a  larger  proportion  of  than 
spirit.  And,  if  diversified  and  occaaioQal  dis- 
cussions on  the  topics  to  which  we  have  adverted 
would  have  a  tendency  to  produce  this  deairtbla 
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«IFeel,  it  is  obvious,  that  snoh  branehM  of  know- 
ledge as  are  calcobtted  to  enlarge  the  capaoitj 
of  the  mind,  and  to  threw  a  light  over  the  reve- 
lations and  the  Works  of  Grod,  sboakl  no'  k»ger 
be  overiooked  in  the  range  of  our  religious  oonr 
templauons. 

Y.^7%c  $aBtmmm  rong*  qf  thought  vohich  Uu 
dwen{lM  chiftd*  m  natun  fretent,  would 

BAVa   A  TKJIDSjrOY   TO  IKSPIBB   US  WITH 

▲  spiiut  or  PUETT,  AirD  or  pbofound 

BUlfXLXTT. 

It  is  owing,  in  many  instances,  to  want  of 
attention  to  Uie  impftessive  displays  of  wisdom 
and  omnipotence  in^be  material  world,  that  our 
pious  feelings  and  devotional  exercises  afe  so 
cold  and  languid.  We  stalk  about  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  and  pass  firom  one  day  to  an- 
other, without  reflecting  on  the  grand  and  com- 
plicated machinery  around  us,  which  is  carrying 
usakNug  throudi  the  regions  of  space,  and  from 
one  portion  of  duration  to  another,  as  if  the 
mighty  energies  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  exerted  in 
our  behalf,  were  unworthy  of  our  acknowledge- 
ment or  regard.  How  few,  for  example,  reflect, 
when  they  open  their  eyes  in  the  morning,  and 
perceive  the  first  beams  of  the  rising  sun,  that 
since  they  lay  down  to  sleep,  the  divine  power 
has  been  exerted  in  carrying  them  more  than 
'four  thousand  miles  round  to  the  eastward,  in 
order  that  they  might  again  be  cheered  with  the 
mominff  light ;  and  that,  during  the  same  period, 
they,  aldng  with  the  earth  and  its  vast  popula- 
tMNi,  have  been  carried  forward  476,000  miles 
from  that  portion  of  space  which  they  occupied 
seven  hours  before !  Or,  if  they  have  no  idea  of 
the  motion  of  the  earth,  and  attach  no  belief  to 
such  an  (pinion,  how  is  it  they  do  not  re- 
flect, that  after  night  has  thrown  iu  shades 
around  them,  the  sun,  and  ten  thousand  other 
vast  globes,  must  move  several  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  miles  before  their  eyes  can  again  behold 
the  light  of  day  ?  Either  tlie  one  or  the  other  of 
these  cases  muKt  be  Uu  fact ;  and,  in  either  case, 
there  is  presented  to  our  view  a  display  of  the 
omnipotence  and  the  superintendence  of  Him  in- 
whom  we  live  and  move,  which  demands  our 
gratitude,  our  admiration,  and  praise.  And  can 
It  ever  be  supposed,  that  such  reflections,  com- 
bbed  with  aU  the  other  excitements  lo  reverence 
and  gratitude,  will  not  tend  to  elevate  our  con- 
temi^tions,  and  to  raise  our  pious  feelings  to  a 
higher  pitch  of  devotion?  Whether  the  psalmist 
entertained  any  views  of  this  kind  when  he  com- 
posed the  ninety-second  Psalm,  we  cannot  cer^ 
taiiUy  determine  ;  but  I  presume,  ^  pious  and 
contemplative  mind,  when -awaking  from  the 
slumbers  of  the  night,  under  such  impressions, 
might  sing  the  first  part  of  that  song  of  praise 
with  peculiar  emphasis  and  delight— ^*  It  is  a 
gond  ihii^  to  give  thanks  to  Jehovah,  and  to. 
iing  praise  to  thy  name,  O  tbon  Most  High !  to 


show  forth  thy  kwing  kindness  in  the  morning. 
For  thou.  Lord,  hast  made  me  glad  through  thy 
work,*'  (or  thy  powerful  energy  :)  "  I  will  tri* 
umph  in  the  works  of  thy  hands,  O  Lord ! 
haw  great  an  1%  worlu !  and  thy  thoughts^  (or 
contrivaacee )  "  are  very  deep !  A  brutish  min 
knoweth  not,  neither  doth  a  fool  nnderstaiid 
this." 

An  extensive  aoqnaintBnee  with  nainre  an4 
science,  combined  with  Ohriscian  principle, 
would  also  induce  pro^oiMitfAMiiM^.  The  man 
who  has  made  excursions  through  the  mest  A« 
versified  regions  of  thought,  is  deeply  sensible  of 
the  Kttle  progress  he  has  attained,  and  of  tho 
vast  and  unbounded  fieU  of  divine  science  wUeh 
still  remains  to  be  explored.  When  be  oeosi- 
ders  the  immense  variety  of  sublime  subjeeta 
whioh  the' volume  of  inspimtion  exhibits,  and  ef 
which  he  has  obtained  but  a  very  feint  and  iai- 
perfect  glimpse — the  eomprefaensive  extent,  and 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  operations  ef  Piro- 
vidence,  and  the  infinite  nomber  of  beings  over 
which  it  extends— the  ampKtode  and  magnifi* 
cence  of  that  glorious  universe  over  which  !•• 
hovah  presides,  and  how  smaH  a  portion  of  it 
lies  open  to  his  minute  inspectioo--4M  is  hum- 
bled in  the  dust  at  the  view  of  his  own  inaigni- 
ficance ;  he  sees  himaelf  to  be  a  very  baba  in 
knowledge ;  and,  m  it  were,  just  emerging  from 
the  gloom  of  ignorance  into  the  first  dawnings 
of  Kgbt  and  intelligence.  He  feels  the  fiiU  fercie 
and  spirit  of  the  poet*s  sentiments — 

«  Much  learning  shows  how  tittle  mortals  know.** 

When  he  considers  the  comprehensive  extent  of 
the  divine  law,  and  its  numerous  bearinsB  on 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  and  on  all  the  diver- 
sified relations  in  which  he  stands  to  his  God, 
and  to  his  fellow  men ;  and  when  he  reflects  on 
his  muUi|Jied  deviations  from  that  eternal  rule  of 
rectitude,  he  is  ashamed  and  confounded  in  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;  and,  on  a 
review  of  his  former  pride  and  self-conceit,  is 
constrained  to'  adopt  the  language  of  Acur  and 
of  Asaph — "  Surely  I  am  more  brutish  &an  any 
man,  and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man/* 
"  So  foolish  was  I,  and  ignorant,  I  was  as  a 
beast  before  thee/'  He  views  the  meanest  and 
the  most  ignorant  of  his  species,  as  but  a  very 
few  degrees  below  him  in  the  scale  of  intelli- 
gence, and  sees  no  reason  why  he  shouki  glory 
over  his  fellows. 

This  sentiment  might  be  illustrated  firom  the 
example  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  men,  in 
whose  minds  science  and  religion  were  combined. 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Boyie  was  the  most  un- 
wearied and  successful  expbrer  of  the  works  of 
God,  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  all  his 
phikisophical  pursuits  were  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  religion.  Among  other  excellent 
traits  in  his  character,  huniUty  was  the  most 
conspicuous.  **  He  had  about  him,**  says  Bishop 
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Boroat,  *<  aH  ll«t  aaaiSMivd  neglect  of  ponp  ia 
doflws,  lodfing,  furaiture,  and  equipege,  which 
•greed  wkh  hie  grave  and  eerioua  coarse  of  life," 
•ad  was  coorteow  and  condeerending  to  the 
lofhitfeUowoMn.  "  He  had^'^eaya  the 
r,  **  theprofoundeet  reneration  for  the 
great  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  I  ever  ob- 
served in  any  peraon.  The  very  nam$  of  Qod 
waa  never  OMntioned  by  him  without  a  paoee, 
and  n  visible  atop  in  hie  dieoooree;"  and  the 
tenor  of  hie  philoeophical  and  theological  writingp 
b  in  cowplele  unison  with  theee  traits  of  cha- 
raoter.  Sir  Itaeo  NnoHm^  too,  whoee  genius 
sssniBd  to  know  no  limits  but  those  of  the  visible 
tmtveree,  was  distinguished  by  his  modUtljf,  Au- 
wdlUjf,  and  mttkneu  of  tempsr.  He  had  such 
an  kmmbk  opinion  of  himeelf,  that  he  had  no  re- 
lish of  the  applauee  which  was  so  deeervedly  paid 
him.  He  would  have  let  others  run  awav  with 
the  glory  of  his  inventione,  if  his  friends  and 
oountrvmen  had  pot  been  naore  jealous  of  bis  ho- 
nour than  he  was  himself.  He  said,  a  little  be- 
ferehis  death,  **  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  ap- 
pear to  the  worM,  but  to  myself  1  seem  to  have 
been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-ehore, 
and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a 
pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary,  whilst 
the  great  ocean  of  truth  lay  all  undiscovered  be- 
fore me.* 

The  same  sentiment  might  have  been  illue- 
trated  from  the  lives  of  Bacon,  Locke,  Dr. 
Boerhaave,  Hervey,  Nieuwenty  t,  Ray,  Derfaam, 
the  Abbe  Pluche,  Bonnet,  and  other  eminent 
characters,  who  devoted  ,their  stores  of  know^ 
ledge  to  the  illustration  of  tho  Christian  system. 
For  an  estensios  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
God  has  a  natural  tenden^  to  produce  humility 
and  veneration ;  and  wherever  it  is  combined  wiih 
pride  and  arrogance,  either  among  philosophers 
fltr  divines,  it  indicates  a  lamentable  deficiency, 
if  not  a  complete  destitution  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, and  of  all  thoee  tempers  which  form  the 
bond  of  union  among  holy  intelligeoces.  AfVer 
the  attention  of  Job  had  been  directed  to  the 
works  of  G^d,  and  when  he  had  contemplated 
the  inexplicable  phenomena  of  the  divine  agency 
in  the  material  world,  he  was  ashamed  and  con- 
founded at  his  former  presumption  ;  and,  in  deep 
humility,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  heard  of  thee  by 
the  hearing  of  the  ear ;  but  now  mine  eye  seeth 
thee ;  wherefore  I  abhor  myself,  and  repent  in 
dust  and  ashes."  In  accordance  with  what  has 
been  now  stated,  we  find  that  the  moet  exalted 
inteDigenoes,  who,  of  course,  possess  the  most 
SKtensive  views  of  the  weeks  and  providential 


anmagemsnts  of  God,  are  rspwented  o  nkn 
the  most  humble  in  their  depoitinem,  «nd  as 
dkplaying  the  most  profound  reveiemje  m  Asir 
inooosant  adorationa.    They  *<>atf  doim  before 
Him  who  sits  upon  the  throne ;  and  cmC  Am 
crowm$btforttk9tknm,mjiBg,  Thou  art  w«r- 
thy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory,  and  hooov,  nnd 
power;  for  thou  hast oeaied  aU  tfainfs,  aad  for 
thy  pleasure  they  are  and  were  cnatnd."  The* 
moral  conduct  evinces  the  same  lowlj  tamper  of 
mind.    They  wait  around  the  throne,  iatte  M- 
titade  of  motion,  with  wings  outspread  rettdyw 
fly,  oa  the  first  signal  of  their  Soveteifn's  wg ; 
they  .**  do  his  coramandmenis,  hearkeuiiy  lo  tfas 
voice  Of  his  word,*'  and  do  not  disdain  lo  perfom 
important  servicee,  in  our  wretched  world,  lo 
the  meanest  human  being  who  is  wnlimui 
among  "  the  heirs  of  salvation."    In  like  maft- 
ner,  were  los  endued  with  the  grasp  of  iatcOeet, 
the  capacious  minds,  the  ettensive  knowledge, 
and  the  moral  powers  which  they  pnneiia,  we 
wouU  also  display  the  same  buaiible  aad  reve. 
rential  spirit,  and  feel  ashamed  of  thoee  easotaoas 
of  vanity  aaid  pride,  which  diapoee  no  oMay  ef 
the  hunian  family  to  look  down  with  ^"^^irf* 
on  their  felkiw  mortab. 


If  the  leading  train  of  ssntimeat  which  per- 
vades this  volome  be  admitted,  the  foOowiaf  ^e-  ' 
lural  eonchmon$  may  be  adduced: — ^That,  in 
conducting  the  religious  instruction  of  the  yoang, 
the  works  of  God  in  the  material  worid,  and  ^ 
most  striking  discoveries  which  have  been  amde 
as  to  their  magnitude,  variety,  and  mechanism, 
should  be  fi^uently  ediibited  to  their  view  m 
mmuie  dOaU;  as  illustrations  of  the  aitribaiea 
of  the  Deity,  and  of  those  deecriptioos  of  hag 
nature  and  operations  contained  in  the  vohaae 
of  inspiration ; — that  the  books  put  into  their 
hands  should  contain,  among  other  subjects,  po> 
pular  and  striking  descriptions  of  the  focis  and 
appearances  of  nature ; — that  seminaries  iboaU 
be  establiahed  for  the  occasional  instroctioa  of 
young  persons,  from  the  age  of  15  to  the  age  of 
'to or  80,  or  upwards,  in  all  thoee  popular  branrhee 
of  natural  and  moral  science  which  have  a  ten- 
dency to  enlarge  the  capacity  of  their  nunds,  and 
to  expand  their  conceptions  of  the  incessam  agen- 
cy of  God; — and  that  the  ministers  of  religioa,  in 
their  public  instructions,  shouki  frequentty  blend 
their  discussions  isf  divine  topics  with  iUnstra- 
tions  derived  from  the  scenes  of  creation  aad  pro- 
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No.  I.  p.  83  —nhutnUum  t^fUu  RaU  of  Motion 
m  thM  Heaoeidy  BodUt,  on  the  u^tpoaition  that 
tht  oarth  it  at  rest. 

Tbk  distance  of  the  sun  is  about  95  miUioM 
of  miles;  consequently,  the  diameter  of  the  cir- 
cle he  would  describe  around  the  earth  would  be 
190  millions,  and  its  circumference  597,142,857, 
which  forms  the  extent  of  the  cironit  through 
which  he  would  move  in  t4  hours,  if  the  earth 
were  at  rest.  This  number  divided  by  S4,  gives 
S5y880,95t,  the  number  of  miles  he  would  move 
In  an  hour;  and  this  last  number,  divided  by  60, 
gives  414,682,  the  number  of  miles  he  would 
move  in  a  minute.    The  nearest  star  is  reckoiw 


ed  to  be  at  least  90,000/)00,000/)00,  or  twenty 
billions  of  miles  distant  from  the  earth ;  conse> 
quentlv,  its  daily  circuit  round  our  globe  would 
measure  more  than  126,000,000,000,000  miles. 
This  sum  divided  by  86,400,  the  number  of  se- 
conds in  a  day,  would  give  1,454,861,111,  or 
somewhat  more  than  one  thousand  four  hundred 
millions  of  miles,  for  its  rate  of  motion  in  a 
second  oftime  a  nnotioD  which,  were  it  actuall/ 
existing,  would,  in  all  probability,  shatter  the 
tmiverse  to  atoms. 

The  unlearned  reader  may,  perhaps,  acquire 
a  more  distinct  idea  of  tUs  expfamalioB  froM  tU 
folbwing6gure: 


Let itm MsB ebde A, in theoentre, rspressnt  roond tiie eertli every t4 how*.  HwISmAB 
the  earth,  and  the  etrde  B  C  D  E  the  oi^it  will  represent  the  distanee  of  the  son  ftom  the 
of  the  son,  oo  Ihe  suppoiltioa  that  he  OMves    e«rth,or  Moullioos  of  miles;  the  line  B  D  the 
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r  of  the  oiUt  b«  woold  dMoribe ;  and  the 
dreUBCDEiko  rirriiwfwiiare  alo^  wbich 
b«  wooU  Bov«  evwj  diy,  or  £97  nillioM  of 
miles,  wbkh  H  ■omewhat  son  than  tbr«e  ttnM 
tifrtiiwttw.  IfdwUMAFrepcweatthedia- 
tUM  oTHm  Mvett  itar,  the  drde  F  G  H  I  will 
rtfn&emi  th*  circuit  throa^  which  it  would 
Bove  every  14  houn,  if  the  earth  were  at  reit 
It  ie  obriooe,  from  the  figure,  that  since  thestan 
are  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the 
sun,  the  circle  ihej  would  deecribe  around  the 
earth  would  be  larger  in  proportion,  and,  conse- 
qnentlj,  their  velocities  would  be  proportionabl/ 
BM>re  rapid;  since  they  would  move  through 
their  larger  circles  in  the  eame  time  in  which  the 
sun  mored  through  his  narrow  sphere.  But  the 
supposition  that  the  earth  is  the  centreof  all  the 
celestial  motions,  and  that  the  different  stare  are 
daily  moving  around  it  with  different  velocitiee, 
and  the  sloweet  of  theee  motione  is  loinconceivap 
bly  rapid— is  lo  wild  and  extravagant,  that  it 
appeari  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  harmony 
of  the  universe,  with  the  wisdom  and  intelli- 
genee  of  the  Deity,  and  with  all  theother  ar- 
I  he  has  made  in  the  system  of  nature. 


No.  IL  p.  ^— fd^wMientet  ilbulratkng  nf 
Mf  JnresMrs  ^  me  ^tewipMre. 


The  presnre  of  the  atmosphere  is  most  strik- 
ingly iUustratad  by  means  of  the  air-pump.  But 
as  few  persons,  oompaimtively,  pomem  this  in* 
alranent,  the  feUowing  experimente,  which  any 
perKM  may  perform  at  pleasure,  are  sufliciently 
oonvincing  on  this  point.  Take  a  eommon 
win»^lass,*and  fiB  it  with  water;  apply  a  piece 
of  paper  over  the  mouth  of  the  slam ;  prem  the 
paper  to  the  rim  of  the  glam  with  the  paUn  of 
the  hand ;  turn  the  glan  upside  down ;  with- 
dimw  the  hand  from  the  paper,  and  the  water 
win  he  iupported  by  the  pressure  of  the  atOMS- 
phere.  That  it  is  the  atmospherical  pressure, 
and  not  the  paper,  which  rapports  the  water,  is 
evident;  for  the  paper,  instead  of  being  premed 
down  by  the  weight  of  the  water,  is  pressed 
upvrard  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
appears  osneoM,  or  hollow  in  the  middle.  If  the 
flame  of  a  candle  be  applied  to  the  paper,  it 
may  be  held,  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time, 
doee  to  the  paper,  without  setting  fire  to  it. 
The  mme  foct  is  proved  by  the  following  expe- 
riment :— Take  a  glam  tube,  of  any  length,  and 
of  a  narrow  bore ;  put  one  end  of  it  in  a  basin 
of  water ;  apply  the  mouth  to  the  other  end, 
and  draw  out  the  air  by  suction ;  the  water  will 
immediately  rise  toward  the  top  of  the  tube ; 
and  if  the  finger  or  thumb  be  applied  to  the  top 
of  the  tube,  to  prevent  the  admission  of  air,  and 
the  tube  removed  firom  the  basin  of  water,  the 
water  b  the  tube  wUl  be  supported  by  the  pros* 
sure  ofthe  atmosphere  on  the kmer  end.  Again: 
•--Take  a  win»>glam,  and  bom  a  small  bil  of 


paper  m  it;aBd  when  lbs  pap«  b  hni| 
press  the  palm  of  the  band  upon  thsMMkd 
the  glass,  ami  it  wiB  adh«e  to  the  fami  v«l 
ooosidecBUn  force.  In  this  case,  the  |mm 
of  the  atmosphere  wii  be^tmtibfyfA.kt 
win  aometiotes  require  considetaUe  face  10  i^ 
tach  the  glass  from  the  hand. 

The  pi  assure  of  the  •««no«l*«  "V^ 
variety  ^common phenomena.  Whmwesb 
adraitffatafwaterout  of  a  bs«u^  « t  xwni 
stream,  we  insmerse  our  mouths  ««».«; 
and  make  a  vacuum  by  drawing  m  wMj* 
presooro  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  «iism 
suifrtce  of  the  water  then  faws  ?««>*; 
mouth.  The  same  cause  e^plwm  the  prt«« 
of  a  child  socking  its  mother's  hieait»-Ae  »- 

tion  of  a  boy's  sucker,  in  ^""f^  "JJ^ 
the  rise  of  water  in  pumps--^h««fi**'P"*2 
by  ctmenta  the  firm  adhesioo  of  mmm 
periwinkles  to  rocks  and  stones-die  ittw^* 
water  in  the  time  of  haid  ih«ts-«Jd»W 

thatacaskvriUnotrunbytbe  <>^fi;^^ 
hole  be  opened  in  some  other  pert  of  ifc>csg. 

No.  m.  p.  118.— On  lh$ 
SMQf  probably  b€  ^ftotrta^ 
UaHMiMMWorbL 

About  six  years  ■«<».  *•  "*?J!^« 
the  Monthly  Maga2ne,  a  ^^^''T^ 
the surihce i  ATmoon.  ia wh*A» jr^ 
wweo&redondiissubiacl.J?»5;*^' 
an  extract  fixmi  that  oomn^micatioB.^^^ 

"If  we  bo  ever  to  oWain  •■  ^ZS 
strationof  the  habitabmiyoft^«f»J^ 
oAs,  the  moon  is  the  <^f^;^rZ6pam 

expect  to  trace,  by  our  ^•^••^SjR.^ZiSir; 
of  the  agency  of  ssrtient  or  ttwUi^«J^ 

and  I  aSTpitty  nmch  connncsd,  A^  JJJ 

oontimied  siri«  of  obeervalions  flj^ 

by  a  number  of  individuals  la  di^^PJ^ 

inightoompletely  set  atresttbeqw»»"' 

SSruTZri  a  y^^^rldu 

vast  number  of  persons,  m dill«w«»r^^ 
worid,  to  devote  themselves  to  » -PJSiiif  fc» 
vey  of  the  mooo-^ers  ^^^^!^u  *• 


-«-^  allotted  10  diiftrent     ^^,^,„i, 

object  of  their  particu^io»y2;r^^ 

mountain,  hiB,  cavern,  gudi  *<>o  i^rLaS^^m 
i«V«ted-H»d  every  change  ai^^ 

in  the  appearance  of  |»5t»«"*V2^ 

marked  and representedm  •f*r,5-ochi«* 
tions,  it  might  lead  to  some  esrtttoe^  ^ 

both  as  to  her  1*7-^  coa^iiMj^JJ^ 
ultimate  destinatioo.  R  oao  ^V^gA^aie, 
that  a  telescope  whkh  "»M»i"*  i^,  •ho* 
wiH  show  a  spot  on  the  "•<><»' t^W^ 
diasaeter  is  1S»  yards ;  and  ^JB^J^^"^ 
free  a  thousand  times,  will,  of  o^^^l^ii^ 
toperoeive  a  portion  fi^^^''^^^  aM^9^ 
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tKiA  one  of  our  krge  adificM,  (for  enmple,  St 
Paul's  ohurch,  London,)  may,  hj  such  ui  in- 
■tru  ment,  be  eaeily  distinguished.  Now,  if eveiy 
ninote  point  on  the  lunar  surface  men  ncca- 
lately  marked  by  numeroos  obsenrers,  it  mi^ 
be  aseertained  whether  any  changes  are  takug 
place,  either  (irom  physicai  causes,  or  from  the 
-operations  of  intelligent  agents.  If  a  large  forest 
were  cutting  down— ^f  a  city  were  building  io 
an  open  plain,  or  extending  its  former  boundft- 
ries---if  a  barren  waste  were  changing  into  a 
acene  of  Tegetatioo— or,  if  an  immense  ood- 
course  of  animated  beings  were  occasionally 
assembled  on  a  particular  spot,  or  shifting  from 
one  place  to  another— such  changes  would  be 
indwated  by  certain  modifications  of  shade,  co- 
lour, or  motion ;  and,  consequently,  wouM  fomish 
a  direct  proof  of  the  agency  of  intelligent  beings 
analogous  to  man,  and  of  the  moon  Iming  a  Imp 
bitable  globe.  For  although  we  may  nerer  be 
able  to  distinguish  the  mhabUemts  of  the  moon, 
(if  any  exist,)  yet  if  we  can  trace  those  ^ffbet$ 
which  can  flow  only  from  the  operations  of  intel- 
ligent agents,  it  would  form  a  complete  demoo- 
slration  of  their  existence,  on  the  same  ground 
on  which  a  navigator  ooochides  an  unknown 
island  to  be  inhabited,  when  he  perceives  human 
habitations,  and  cultivated  fiekis. 

**That  changes  occasionally  happen  on  the 
hmar  hemisphere  next  the  earth,  appears  from 
the  observatioos  of  Herschel  and  Schroeter,  par- 
ticularly from  those  of  the  latter.  In  the  trans- 
actions of  the  *  Society  of  Natural  Philosophy,' 
at  Berlin,  Schroeter  relates,  that  on  the  SOth 
December,  1791,  at  five  o'clock,  p.  M.with  aseven 
feet  reflector,  magnifying  161  times,  he  perceived 
the  commencement  of  a  small  crater  on  the 
south-west  declivity  of  the  volcanic  mountain 
in  the  Mare  Crimunit  having  a  shadow  of  at 
least  i^^  6.  On  the  1 1th  January,  at  twenty 
minutes  past  five,  on  k>oking  at  this  place  again, 
he  could  see  neither  the  new  crater  n<Mr  its  sha- 
dow. Again,  on  the  4th  January,  1792,  he 
perceived,  in  the  eastern  crater  of  Helicon,  a 
central  mountain,  of  a  dear  gray  colour,  3^^  in 
diameter,  (^  which,  during  many  years'  obser- 
vations, be  had  perceived  no  trace.  *  This  ap- 
pearance,' he  adds,  *  is  remarkable,  as  probably 
from  the  time  of  Hevelius,  the  western  part  cif 
Helicon  has  been  forming  into  its  present  shape, 
and  nature  seems,  in  that  district,  to  be  parti- 
cularly active.'— In  making  such  minute  obser- 
vations as  those  to  which  I  allude,  it  wooU  be 
proper,  along  with  an  inspection  of  the  moon's 
luminous  didc,  to  mark  the  af^pearances  of  dil^ 
ferent  portions  of  her  dark  hemisphere,  when  it 
is  partially  enligfateaed  by  the  reflected  light 
from  the  earth,  soon  after  the  appearance  of  new 
noon.  These  researches  would  require  a  <oii^- 
osnCtMMi  series  of  the  most  minute  observa- 
tioos, by  numerous  observers  in  different  re| 
of  the  globe,  which  could  be  effected 


regions 
only  by 


exciting,  among  the  bulk  of  mankind,  a  general 
attention  to  sudi  investigations.  But  were  this 
object  accomplished,  and  were  numerous  obser- 
vatioos made  from  the  tope  of  mountains,  and  in 
the  serene  sky  of  southern  climes,  where  the 
powers  of  the  tdespope  are  not  counteracted  by 
dense  vapours,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  direct 
proofr  would  be  obtained  that  the  moon  is  a 
habitable  work! ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  question 
in  relation  to  this  point  wouU  be  completely  ssA 


No.  IV^^Remarki  an  the  tote  pnUnded  <iiM»- 
very  qf  a  £jimar  FMifieaiion, 

The  British  public  was  lately  amused  by  the 
announcement  of  a  discovery  said  to  have  been 
made  by  Professor  Frauenhofer,  of  Munich. 
This  gentleman  was  said  to  have  discovered  a 
ferti/kathH  in  the  moon,  and  to  have  distin- 
guished several  lines  of  rood,  supposed  to  be  the 
work  of  the  lunar  inhabitants.  It  is  s^rcely 
necessary  to  say,  that  such  announcemeot»>re 
obviously  premature.  To  perceive  dbtiniitly 
the  shape  of  an  object  in  the  moon,  which  ro> 
sembles  a  fortification,  it  is  requisite,  that  that 
object  be  of  a  muoh  larger  size  than  our  terres- 
trial ramparts.  Besides,  although  an  object 
resembling  one  of  our  fortifications  were  peiw 
ceived  oo  the  surface  of  the  moon,  there  wouki 
be  no  reason  to  conclude,  that  it  served  the  same 
purpose  as  fortifications  do  among  us.  We  are 
so  much  accustomed  to  war  in  our  terrestrial 
system,  and  reflect  so  little  on  its  diabolical  na» 
ture,  tfa^t  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  it  must  form 
a  necessary  employment  even  in  other  vrorlds. 
To  be  assured  that  a  fortification  existed  in  the 
moon  for  the  same  purpose  as  with  us,  would 
indeed  be  dismal  tidings  from  another  world ; 
for  it  would  be  a  necessary  conclusion,  fi-om  such 
intelligence,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  globe 
are  actuated  by  the  same  principles  of  depravity, 
ambition,  and  revenge,  whidi  have  infected  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  our  sublunary  world.  With 
regard  to  the  pretended  discovery  of  the  lunar 
rea<2f,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that 
such  roads  behooved  to  be  at  least  400  feet 
broad,  or  ten  timet  the  breadth  of  ours,  in  order 
to  be  perceived  as  faint  lines  through  a  telescope 
whidi  magnifiee  a  thousand  times ;  which  is  a 
higher  power,  I  presume,  than  Frauenhofer  can 
apply  with  diaiifietnem  to  any  of  his  telescopes. 
It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  lunar  inhabitants 
are  of  such  a  gigantic  size,  or  employ  carriages 
of  such  an  enormous  bulk,  as  to  require  roads  of 
such  dimensions,  since  the  whole  surfrtto  of  the 
moon  is  only  the  thirteenth  part  of  the  area  of 
our  globe. 

Schroeter  conjectures  the  existence  of  a  great 
city  to  the  north  of  Morio^  (a  spot  in  the  moon,) 
and  of  an  extensive  canal  towards  ^gena,  (so- 
other spot,)  and  be  represents  part  of  the  spot 
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I  Man  IwArkm,  to  W  m  bitalt  m  fk» 
SmSdim,PkiL  Jour.  N:  21,  far 
/ii%,'l884.  SioHlarrMMriutotboMBOwaiaMd 
wOl  apply  to  tbMe«oi9«ctiirMarSoliroeUr.  Wo 
•ra  too  apt  to  imigi— ,  Ikat  iIm  olyeGta  wo  p«r^ 
ooiro  k  tho  mow  MiMt  boar  a  otrtain 
blaaoo  to  tboao  with  which  wo  aro  aoqoaiotod  oa 
tho  oarth ;  wharoao,  tfaoro  m  orory  coaaoo  to  bo- 
liovo,  froM  ibo  TanaCj  we  poreoivo  m  aaiure, 
that  ao  oao  world  rMimhiM  anoihor,  oacapt  in 
aoiao  of  itaaoro  prominent  and  liowtrfarraagO" 
BMttta.  The  bmmni  bears  a  general  reeemblanso 
lo  the  oatth,  ia  ita  boiaf  divoraiAsd  with  noon- 
taineaadvattejra;  birt  the  poaitioae  and  arranf  o- 
BMot  ofiheee  ob^oete  in  the  oMoo,  and  the  scenorj 
Ihej  eshibit,  are  nateriaUy  diflbreat  ftoa  what 
appoara  on  tho  anriaoa  of  tho  torraqjaaoiiB  globo. 

No.  y.-40a  libe  Uiat  tf  MagnHmdM,  MtiUm, 
ana  xMraliefii  at  oufnntd  hjf  nnniMra*    oet 

h  tho  pagea  referred  to,  and  other  parU  of 
Ate  mhano,  eoMO  very  largo  numbers  are  ex^ 
preesed  in/givee.  Some  readers  have  insino- 
aled,  that  it  would  hare  faieeo  bettor  to  have  os- 
preased  such  numbera  in  mrdf.  The  author, 
bowerer,  is  of  a  different  opinion  ;  because  to 
aooM  readers,  not  much  acquainted  with  mism- 
ratfsii,  a  thousand  triUhna  would  convey  nearly 
the  same  idea  as  a  thoueand  nemiieiu,  though 
tho  one  number  contains  68  placee  of  figuree,  and 
the  other  only  IS.  It  ie  chiefly  the  number  of 
figures,  or  ciphers,  in  such  Urge  smns,  that  leads 
ns  to  fcrm  a  oomparatire  eetimate  of  their  value 
or  extent.  Our  ideas  of  magnitude  and  extei^ 
aion,  oonvoyed  by  such  numbers,  must,  of  course, 
be  very  vague  and  undefined.  If  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  travelling,  we  have  a  toUrablo 
dear  conception  of  a  hmmtrod,  and  even  of  a 
thtmttatd  milee ;  but  we  have  no  dear  nor  ode- 
^ttols  conception  of  a  body,  or  a  porUoo  of  space, 
tin  hundred  thoueand,  ten  hundred  millioos,  or 
ten  hundred  billioni  of  miles  in  extent.  The 
mind,  however,  may  be  assisted  in  its  concep- 
tions, and  in  its  comparative  estimate  of  different 
numbers,  by  fixing  on  some  |iarticular  number  as 
a  standard.  If,  aooording  tdlthe  common  reck- 
oning, we  suppose,  that  6828  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  commencement  of  time,  the  number  of 
seconde,  or  moments,  in  this  period,  will  a«nount 
to  183,91S,78S,tlS,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirteen  mil- 
lions, seven  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand, 
two  hundred  and  twelve,  which  is  lees  than  tho 
fifth  part  of  a  billion,  if  the  distance  of  tho 
neareet  stara  fiom  tho  earth  bo  at  least  tO  bil- 
lions of  miles,  then  this  distance  may  be  other- 
wise  expressed,  by  paying,  that  the  number  of 
miles  iHiioh  intervene  between  us  and  theee  bo- 
dies is  more  than  a  htndred  Uimm  greefUr  than 
themnaberof  moments  which  have  elapaod  since 


ilie  areatien ;  and,  by  a  siaMkr 
wiD  be  Ibotd  that  tho  BiwAwr  of 
within  the  limits  of  the  pla^oiarj 
190,000,000,000,000,000, 
thirty  thoueand  btUioM  of  ti 

of  momsots  in  6828  yearn. 

It  has  been  coaaputod,  that  tftw  «*fih> 
ing  it  a  sdid  globe,  contains  aboat 
000/)0O,000,000,000.000,O0O.O00,  orilurty 
tilUoas  of  grains  of  sand,  supposing  a  ha 
grains  of  smid  to  bo  equal  in  loogth  to  am 
and,  coneequently,  a  million  of  socb 
every  cubical  indi.  If  wo  oao  thia 
a  Btandaidlbr  eetiamting  the  nunbor  of 
■ules  ixwtsined  within  the  apaoo  which  iss 
venes  between  ns  and  the  nearest  atara,  w<a  si 
find  that  the  nusdber  of  caUccri  wniss  ossnp 
beaded  within  this  space,  is  more  tkaa  M^tk 
sand  auUionp  of  times  greater  tbaa  the  Boml 
of  the  grains  of  sand  eootained  ia  ibe  globe 
which  we  dweU. 

Though  the 
oonceptione  of 

yet  it  may  be  osefiil,  occasionally, 
on  such  subiects ;  as  it  is  the  only,  or,  at  I 
the  principal  ssode  by  which  limited  minde 
ours  can  approxinmie  to  an  idea  of  tho  ~ 
of  the  Creator.  And  if  an  image  of  infruty 
preeented  lo  the  mind  in  the  spaoss 
ed  within  the  limiis  of  our  system,  how 
powering  the  coooeptioQ  of  innuflsemblo 
to  whidi  ours  bears  no  more  proportion  than 
drop  of  water  to  the  mighty  oceea !  How  ia* 
eflUily  glorious  must  be  the  attribotoa  of  that 
incomprehensible  Being  who  pervadea  ovoty  pait 
of  this  vast  universe,  aiMl  who  ooniiaaally  aoper- 
intends  all  its  minute  and  diversified  asoveoMfltt  I 

No.  yi.p.  Ol^Ono  Flaraliry  ef  ITerlds. 

The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worlds  Is  new 
admitted  as  highly  prdiable  both  by  philoaophers 
and  by  edightenied  divines.  But  it  has  been 
admitted  by  many  persons  on  grounds  that  are 
too  general  and  vague,  and  conseqoeody,  a  JiA 
eomn^itn  of  its  truth  m  seldom  produced  in  the 
mind.  In  different  parts  of  the  precedtagfofamM, 
I  have  all  along  taken  it  for  granted,  becanae  I 
consider  it  as  siMceptiUe  of  a  moral  rfeimswsfra 
turn.  The  following  heade  of  argunsent,  were 
they  folly  illustrated,  would  go  (hr  lo  carry  do- 
monstmdon  to  the  mind  on  this  oubfect :  namdy, 
That  there  are  numerous  bodies  in  tho  univene 
of  a  bulk  suffident  to  contain  myriads  of  intelli- 
gent beings,  and  to  afford  them  eofoyraent— ihil 
there  appears,  in  the  constitution  of  saany  ot 
theae  bodies,  a  variety  of  arrangements  evi- 
dently adapted  to  thb  end— diat,  m  relation  to 
the  phmets  of  our  system,  there  are  nmny  dr- 
cumstancee  which  bear  a  strUdng  nmmhlsm.e 
to  the  constitution  of  our  gfc>be  and  its  appen- 
dages: they  have  aannal  and  dmroal  motson^ 
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mooM,  itmQfpberes,  iiMNmttiiis,aBdval«»— that 
light,  and  heat,  and  colour,  appear  to  be  die- 
tnboted  throoghout  the  regioni  of  immenfity ; 
mnd  that  Ibeee  agents  can  have  a  relatioo  onlj 
to  the  neoeMitiet  and  the  bappinew  of  orga« 
sized  intelligences — that  erery  part  of  natote, 
•o  &r  as  our  observations  on  the  suHaee  of 
this  globe  extend,  appears  to  exist  solely  for 
tb*  sake  of  sentient  beings — that  this  docbrine 
is  more  worthy  of  the  Infinite  Creator,  and  gives 
a  more  glorious  and  magnificent  idea  of  his  na- 
ture, than  to  suppoee  his'  benevolent  regards 
confined  to  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell.  When 
these  and  a  variety  ot  other  arguments  are  ood- 
■idered,  in  oonnexion  with  the  mmhm  and  other 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  they  amount  not  only  to 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  but  to  something 
approaching  to  a  moral  demonstration*  But  to 
ilhistrate  these  arguments  in  a  minute  detail,  so 
as  to  make  a  convincing  impression  on  the  mind, 
would  require  a  volume  of  a  considerable  size. 
The  author  flatters  himself  he  has  some  original 
thoughts  on  this  subject,  which  may  probably  see 
the  light  shouki  the  present  work  meet  with  public 
acceptance.  There  is  no  woik  in  our  language 
which  takes  an  extensive  view  of  this  subject, 
in  oonoexion  with  the  attributesof  the  Deity,  and 
the  intimations  contained  in  divine  revelation. 
Footenelle*s  *<  Plurality  of  WorUs"  contains  a 
number  of  ingenious  reasonings;  but  he  treats 
the  ^bject  in  too  light  and  flippant  a  manner, 
and  without  the  least  reference  to  a  Supreme 
Intelligence.  The  celebrated  Huy^ens,  in  his 
<*  CosiNO^Asoros,"  instead  of  attemptmg  to  prove 
the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  worids,  takes  it  for 
granted,  and  indulges  chiefly  in  conjectures  re- 
specting the  origiMl  structure  and  flMulties  of 
their  inhabitants. 

That  the  scriptures  are  silent  on  tkb  bead, 
has  been  assumed  by  some  as  a  presumptive  ar- 
gument that  this  doctrine  is  without  a  solid  foun- 
dation. I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show 
that  this  assumption  is  unfounded;  (see  page 
90.)  A  plurality  of  worlds  is  more  than  once 
asserted  in  scripture,  and  in  numerous  passages 
is  evidently  taken  for  granted.  Celestial  intel- 
ligences are  represented  as  ascribinjg  "  gk>ry, 
honour,  wisdom,  and  power^  to  the  kug  of  hea- 
ven, **  because  he  hath  created  all  things,"  and 
because  they  perceive  his  works  to  be  "  great 
and  narvellous.**  But  if  all  the  great  gfobes  in 
the  firmament  were  only  so  many  fri|^tful  de- 
serts, destitute  of  inhabitants,  such  a  universe 
could  never  inspire  superior  intelligences  widi 
admiration  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator.  For 
wisdom  consists  in  proportioning  suons  to  sad* ; 
but,  in  the  case  supposed,  there  wouU  be  no  pro- 
portion between  the  means  and  the  end.  The 
means  are  indeed  great  and  astonishing ;  but  no 
end  appears  to  jostiQr  such  a  display  of  creating 
20 


_  The  pBslmist,  whsn  he  contemplated 
the  heavens,  was  so  afl*ected  with  the  idea  ofthe 
immenss  population  of  the  universe,  that  he 
seenis  to  have  been  ahnost  afraid  lest  he  shoukl 
be  overiooked  amklst  the  immensity  of  beinfs 
that  are  under  the  superintendence  of  God. 
«  When  I  consider  thy  heavens— what  is  roan 
thattbouartrokidfniofhimi"  There  would  be 
BO  propriety  nor  emphasis  in  this  exclamation, 
if  the  heavenly  orbs  were  devoid  of  inhabitants ; 
for  if  no  inteOigent  beings  exist  beside  man, 
and  a  colony  of  angels,  it  would  not  appear 
wondeiffal  that  the  Creator  shooM  exercise  a 
particular  care  over  the  one-half  of  his  intelligent 
dfopring.  But,  if  we  conceive  the  univene  as 
cooBposed  of  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
worids,  peopled  with  myriads  of  intellectual 
beings  of  various  orders,  the  sentiment  of  admi- 
ration implied  in  the  passage  is  extremely  natu- 
ral and  emphatic,  and  conveys  to  us  an  im- 
pressive klea  of  the  intettigenee,^  beneficence, 
and  the  condescension  of  the  Founder  and  G<h 
veraor  of  all  worlds. 

No.  YU.  pp.  114, 116.— On  tfuJIrM  Iwcemor  of 
PnHting, 

fir,  Ireland,  in  his  **  Pictoresque  Tour  through 
HoUand,  Brabant,  and  part  of  France,  in  1789,** 
gives  the  following  account  of  the  inventor  of  ^ 
printing,  when  describing  the  city  of  Haerlem. 

'*  Haerlem  claims  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing.  It  i  s  attributed  to  Lawrence  Koster,  an 
aUerman  of  this  city,  in  1440 ;  whose  house  is  yet 
standing  in  the  market-place  opposite  the  church. 
Amusing  himsetf  one  day  in  the  neighbouring 
wood,  with  cutting  the  bark  of  trees  into  the  let- 
ters tiiat  formed  die  initials  of  his  name,  he  is 
said  to  have  laid  them  on  paper,  and  fidling 
asleep,  when  he  awoke,  observed,  that  from  the 
dew,  their  form  was  impressed  on  the  paper. 
This  aeckient  induced  him  to  make  further  ex| 
periments  :  he  next  cut  his  letters  in  wood,  an<C 
dipping  them  in  a  gkitinoos  liquid,  impressed 
them  on  paper,  which  he  foimd  an  improvement ; 
and,  soon  after,  substituting  leaden  and  pewtor 
letters,  erected  a  press  in  his  house ;  thus  laying 
the  foundation  of  this  noble  art,  which  has  thence 
gradually  risen  to  its  present  excellence.  The 
art,  it  is  said,  was  stolen  from  him  by  his  ser- 
vant, John  Faustus,  who  conveyed  it  to  Mentx, 
and,  firom  the  novelty  of  the  discovery,  soon  ac- 
quired the  tide  of  doctor  and  conjuror.  The 
original  specimens  are  now  shown  at  the  library 
in  the  Town  Hall.  The  first  is  on  a  leaf  of 
parchment,  and  the  second  and  third  on  paper, 
printed  only  on  one  side,  and  the  comers  left 
blank  for  capitals.  At  the  top  are  wooden  cuts, 
representing  the  creation,  and,  as  4t  is  called, 
Lueifor's  FaU.**— Pp.  109—111. 
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Ko.ynL  p.  118.— On  Tdttoapta ;  wUkakitf 
mft'ot  ^  a  nw  KErLBCTzira  tblbsoopb, 
coMlnKttd  bjfth$amAor. 

It  IP  doubtful  to  whmt  particular  ndividual 
we  «wo  the  iarvntioii  of  tb«  taleMopo.  Soma 
have  MippotedtfaatRofer-Bacoo  and  Baptltta 
Porta  invented  thif  inatrumant.  Boretti  aacribea 
the  iavenUon  to  Zachariaa  Janaen,  a  aatiTo  of 
MkkUeburgh*  Perhapa  the  aooount  giTen  in  the 
artida  to  which  tbia  note  rde?li,  and  which  ia 
stated  by  a  variety  of  authors,  nujbe  aa  proba- 
ble aa  any  other.  It  ia  certain  that  the  teleaoepe 
waa  not  in  feoeral  use  until  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  and  that  no  dkcoveriea  in  the 
heavena  were  made  with  it,  tiB  the  year  1609. 

There  are,  two  kinds  of  telescopes,  r^aetmg 
and  r^fUeting,  la  refracting  tslesoopes,  the  rays 
of  light  paaa  through  convex  or  ooocave  glaasaa 
or  lenses.  The  object^glaas  is  always  convex, 
and  forms  an  image  or  picture  of  the  object  in  an 
inverted  position  in  its  focus  ;  which  image  is 
viewed  by  the  eye-glass  ;  and  the  magni^ring 
power  iiin  the  proportion  of  the  focal  distance  of 
the  objectpglaaB  to  that  of  the  eye-glass.  The 
focal  distance  of  a  oooves  glass  may  be  ascer- 
tained by  holding  it  in  the  rays  of  tho  sun,  op- 
posite to  a  piece  of  white  paper,  and  measuring 
the  distance  between  the  glass  and  the  white 
spot,  or  burning  point,  formed  on  the  paper.  An 
astronomical  taleacope  for  viewing  celestial  ob- 
iects  mav  be  constructed  with  only  two  glasses. 
If  an  object-glass,  SO  inches  focal  distance,  be 
fixed  in  the  end  of  a  tube,  and  an  eye-glass  of 
one  inch  focus  be  placed  at  the  other  end,  at  the 
distance  of  SI  inches  from  the  objec^glass,  a 
telescope  will  be  formed,  which  wiU  magnily  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  thirty,  or  SO  timeq;  that 
is,  objects  seen  through  such  a  telescope  will  ap- 
pear thirty  times  larger  in  diameter,  or  thirty 
times  nearer,  than  to  the  naked  eye.  By  suca 
an  instrument,  the  inequalities  on  the  moon's 
Arface,  and  some  of  the  satelUtes  of  Jupiter, 
nay  be  perceived ;  but  when  directed  to  land  ob- 
jects they  will  appear  inverted,  or  turned  upside 
down.  In  order  to  reverse  the  appearance  of 
the  object,  two  other  eye-glasses  are  required ; 
or,  if  a  conctfi^e  eye-glass  of  a  similar  focus  be 
placed  at  S9  bches  from  the  object-glass,  the 
object  will  appear  in  its  natural  position,  and  the 
magnifying  power  will  be  the  same ;  but  the 
field  of  view  will  be  much  smaller^  Astro- 
nomical telescopes  of  this  construction  were  for- 
merly  made  of  ISO,  and  even  of  200  feet  in 
length,  and  were  used  without  a  tube ;  the  ob- 
ject-glass being  placed  on  the  top  of  a  long  pole ; 
but  these  are  now  entirely  superseded  by  aekr^' 
me6e  telescopes.  In  the  achromatic  telescope, 
the  object-glass  is  compounded  of  two,  and 
sometimes  of  three  leases,  placed  close  to  each 
other,  one  of  which  is  a  double  concave  of 
White  flint  glass,  ai^  the  other  a  double  ooavex 


of  crown  gban.  B  j  tUa  meaai  an  Mfi  h 
formed  without  being  Mended  with  the  prinsK 
ookNirs;  and  it  wiU,  therefore,  besr  a  nscb 
greater  magnifying  power  than  a  coansan  td» 
tor.  An  achrantatic  teleaoope  fonr  te  hi{ 
will  magnify  obf^ets  ae  much  aa  a  conaaa  » 
fimotor  100  foot  loQg. 
In  nJUetimg  ieleeoopes  the  iasages  of  df« 
e  formed  by  spaccdums  or  ndrrors,  iaUnd  d 
ne^.  They  are  of  two  kinds,  the  Qngfim 
and  the  Newtomtan.  The  GregorMa  nflaeior 
consists  of  a  tube,  in  which  a  concave  nunr, 
having  a  hole  in  its  ooatre,  ia  placed.  The  np 
of  light  from  diatant  objects  ^SOag  spos  As 
mirror,  form  an  image  be^>re  it,  in  its  esalrB  m 
focus.  This  image  ia  intercepted  by  t  maStt 
mirror,  which  rsAecte  it  back  throogfa  ike  boh  ii 
the  laige mirror,  to  atn  eye-glass, thron^ie^ 
the  oUerver  views  the  ob|eCL  IntinN^wvtm 
reflector,  a  plane  mirror,  placed  at  aa  «^^ 
46degrees,  is  substituted  in  plaOe  of  the  mw 
minor  in  the  Grregorian  oonstroctko,  aai  JJ 
observer  fooks  down  upon  the  object  throng 
akieof  the  tube.  Dr.  Brewster  has  Btfpm 
an  interesting  improvement  in  the  coastrset^ 
of  this  instrumeiat,  which  is  described  ii  ^ 
Edmlmrgh  Emgf,  Art.  (>ptic9,  p.  644, 

New  JMeolor.— About  three  years  fo,  4» 
author  commenced  a  series  of  eiperiaKStt  * 
reflecting  telescopes ;  aud  has  lately  w"*^ 
aeveral  on  a  now  plan  and  principle.  IsW 
construction,  there  is  no  se  ~ 
plane,  convex,  or  concave ; 

ccpt  a  short  one  of  two  or  lU  ^^ -^ 

for  holding  the  speculum.  The  obserwr«a*P 
his  back  to  the  object,  and  views  the  image  »■» 
by  the  speculum  through  an  eye-piece,  '*****' 
quires  to  be  nicely  directed  and  adjusted.  i**| 
or  four  instruments  of  this  constmctioo  hs*«  *• 
fitted  up,  with  specula  of  6, 8, 1«,  *8,8*i  fj 
49  inches  focal  distance.  One  of  them,  kjnj 
a  speculum  of  eight  inches  focus,  and  t"***^ 
.diameter,  with  a  terrestrial  eyepiece,  ""^jJJ 
ing  about  26  limes,  forms  an  excellent  )Mp*"^ 
telescope  for  viewing  land  objects,  *»*  ^'S^ 
them  in  a  brilliant  and  novel  aspect.  "J* 
compared  with  a  Oregof  tan  of  the  ««*  ** 
'and  magnifying  power,  the  quantity  of  l»g'»^.°F* 
the  object  appears  nearly  doubled,  and  the  unjg 
ia  equally  dietinni.  It  represents  0*9*"  jj^ 
nauiral  colours,  without  thfct  dingy  aw^f***!^ 
tinge  which  appears  when  looking  ihfoop  ' 
Gregorian.  Another  of  these  instiumcnts,  h^ 
ing  a  speculum  of  t8  indies  focal  dauaoe^  tf^ 
an  eye-piece  producing  a  magnilyiagp®*** 
about  100  times,  serves  as  an  exceU^ot  sitroM* 
raical  telescope.  By  this  instrument  lbs  *''' 
and  satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  Hng  of  dsturO)  i*^ 
the  mountains  and  cavities  of  the  modOt  "^T  ** 
contemplated  with  great  ease  and  diton^^ 
By  placing  the  pedestal  do  the  ikwr  of  thBtr^ 


and  prmapw.  *» -- 
ismaU  MpeeakKheOm 
ve;  thcroisnotube^ 
or  three  inches  bN5» 
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Rmt,  whan  (be  object  it  tt  a  bigh  eWaUan,  we 
CM  riew  celestial  pheoomena  with  the  tame  eaae 
an  if  we  were  sitting  at  a  writing  desk  reading  a 
book.  With  a  magnifying  power  of  about  40  or 
M)  times  applied  to  this  telescope,  terrestrial  ob- 
jecU  appear  extremely  bright  and  well  defined. 
A  speculum  of  49  inches  focal  distance,  and  6i 
inches  diameter,  has  lately  been  fitted  up  on  the 
same  principle.  With  magnifying  powers  of 
from  100  to  160  times,  itexbibiu  distinct  and  in- 
teresting views  of  the  moon's  surface,  and  of  the 
ring  of  Saturn,  and  with  a  power  of  66  times  it 
affords  a  beautiful  view  of  land  objects.  The 
specula  used  in  these  instruments  are  far  from 
being  good ;  being  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and 
scarcely  half  polished,  and  having  large  holes  in 
the  centre ;  as  they  were  originally  intend^  for 
Gregorian  reflectors ;  yet  the  brightness  of  vision 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  chromatic  tele- 
scopes. The  experiments  which  have  been  made 
on  this  subject  demonstrate,  that  a  >tub«  is  not 
necessary  for  a  reflecting  telescepe,  when  view- 
ing either  celestial  or  terrestrial  objects;  and, 
therefore,  this  construction  of  the  instrument  may 
be  denominated,  T^  Atrial  R^fiector,  The 
simplicity  of  the  construction,  and  the  excellence 
of  the  performance  of  these  instruments,  have 
been  much  admired  by  several  scientific  gentle- 
men to  whom  they  have  been  exhibit^.  A 
eaveat  has  lately  been  lodged  at  the  Patent  Of^ 
fice,  in  the  view  of  tdung  out  a  patent  for  this 
construction  of  reflecting  telescopes;  and  a  more 
detailed  account  of  it  will  probably  soon  appear 
in  some  of  the  scientific  journals. 

In  the  system  of  Op^^  lately  publisbdB  in 
the  Edinburgh  Encycbpsdia,  (one  of  the  most 
luminous  and  comprehensive  treatises  which  has 
yet  appeared  on  this  subject,)  the  writer,  in  his 
introduction  to  the  account  of  Dr.  Brewster's 
improvement  on  the  Newtonian  telescope,  tre- 
muks  *^— '*  If  we  ooold  dispense  with  the  ose  of 
the  small  specula  in  teleeoopes  of  moderate  leiy  h, 
by  inclining  the  great  speculum,  and  using  an 
oblique,  and,  consequently,  a  di^orUd  reflection, 
as  proposed  first  by  La  Maire,  we  should  consider 
the  Newtonian  telesoope  as  perfect ;  and  on  a 
large  scale,  or  when  the  instrument  exceeds  tO 
iset,  it  has  undoubtedly  tbb  character,  as  nodiing 
can  be  more  simple  than  to  magnify,  by  a  single 
eyeglass,  the  imace  formed  by  a  single  speculusa* 
—As  the  froni  vmn  is  quite  impnutieabUt  ftnd, 
indeed,  ha»  ntvtr  htm  oHtmpitd  in  instruments 
ofa  small  size,  it  becomes  of  great  praotioaleoo- 
tequenoeto  remove  as  nuieh  as  possible  the  evib 
which  arise  from  the  use  of  a  small  speculum,'' 
frc — The  instruments  noticed  above  have  sf- 
foctuated  the  desirable  object  alluded  to  by  this 
respectable  writer ;  and  the  principle  of  tbecoo- 
■traction  is  neither  that  of  Dr.  Herscbel'sy^eiil 
•MD,  nor  doss  it  oomeide  with  that  proposed 
hf  La  Maire,  wbieh  seems  to  have  been  a  mere 
bint,  which  was  nsrer  pot  intoezecation. 


No.  IX.  p.  f£6.— On  Sttam  Navigation. 


The  application  of  steam,  as  a  mechanical 
power  for  impelling  vessels  along  rivers  and  seas, 
is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  useful  achievo- 
ments  of  art  which  distinguish  the  present  sge, 
and  seems  destined  to  produce  an  important  and 
interesting  change  in  tlie  general  intercourse  of 
nations.  From  the  <'  Report  ofa  Committee  of 
Parliament,'*  published  in  18tS,  it  appears,  that 
the  first  application  of  steam  to  the  impelling  of 
vessels  was  made  by  an  Englishman,  of  the 
name  of  Hull,  who,  in  1796,  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  invention  of  a  steam-boat,  to  be  moved 
with  a  crank  and  paddles.  But  it  was  only  in 
1807,  that  the  invention  was  fi^rly  brought  into 
practical  use,  by  Mr.  Fulton,  an  American, 
who  had  the  assistance  and  advice  of  Mr.  Bell, 
a  Scots  engineer.  There  are  now,  according 
to  Mr.  Perkms*  statement,  about  300  steam- 
boats on  the  rivers,^  bays,  and  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  varying  in  their  sizs  from  100 
to  700  tons.  In  Britain,  the  first  successful 
application  of  steam  to  vessels  was  made  by 
the  above-mentioned  Mr.  Bell,*  who  built  the 
Comet  of  S6  tons,  and  four  horses*  power,  to 
ply  on  the  Clyde.  There  are  now  reckoned 
about  160  steam-boats,  from  40  to  600  tons, 
plying  on  the  rivers  and  coasts  of  the  British 
isles.  Glasgow,  which  had  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing steam  navigation  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  is  still  the  seat  of  its  greatest  acting. 
According  to  a  statement  given  in  the  **  Edin- 
burgh PhikMophical  Journal,"  published  in  July, 
1822,  there  were  then  no  less  than  86  steam- 
boats, of  various  sizes,  pljring  on  the  Clyde. 
Some  of  theee,  besides  performing  regular  voy- 
ages to  Inverary,  Campbelton,  Belfast,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  places,  are  also  performing 
lours,  during  the  summer  months,  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway,  Staflla,  Skye,  and  other  ports  of 
the  Western  isles,  and  to  Inverness  by  the 
Caledonian  canaL  Steam-boats  are  also  plying 
between  Aberdeen  and  Leith— between  Nevi^ 
haven  and  Aberdour,  Bruntisland,  Kinghom, 
Kirkakly,  and  DysaK;  and  to  Q^ieensferry, 
Alloa,  GrangemoQth,  and  Sterling— between 
Leith  and  London — ^Dover  and  Calais.  One 
has  been  plying  for  several  years  on  Loeb- 
Lomond,  which  enal|les  the  traveller,  at  a  small 
expense,  to  take  an  interesting  view  of  the  di- 
versified scenery  of  that  beautifiil  like.  Five 
are  just  now  plying  on  the  Tay ;  two  of  which, 
with  engines  'of  90  and  40  horse  powers,  and 
fitted  up  with  elegant  accommodations  ply  daily 
between  Perth  and  Dundee;  each  of  them,  during 

*  It  is  mneh  to  be  renetted.  and  It  IsoertainlynoC 
eonsenialto  the  libexai  spirit  of  the  see,  that  this 
genUeman,  who  was  amonf  the  first  inventors  of 
I  navigation,  and  who  has  done  so  much  te 
ote  Its  iuccess  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Olas- 
has  never  rseetved  any  pabllo  reward  for  his 
ezeitiens,  and  has  been  left  to  sink  into  a  state  ap- 
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■otC  oftb*  mmiBiw  OMOtbs,  transportiBf  Mtrly 
a  hundred  pMMDf  en  at  erery  trip. 

Steam  naTigatioo,  though  leai  uadentoed  on 
the  ConiineDt  than  with  uf,  ii  now  beginnii^ 
to  nuke  cmuideraUe  pro^ss.  There  are  8 
ateam-boats  oo  the  Garome,  and  teTeral  on 
the  Seine.  There  are  two  on  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  two  are  about  to  be  established 
on  the  Lake  Constance,  and  there  are,  besides, 
one  or  two  on  the  Danube.  It  b  likelj,  that 
in  the  course  <^  a  few  years  such  conveyances 
will  bo  established  on  all  our  friths  and  rivers, 
and  the  period  is,  no  doubt,  hastening  on,  when 
excursions  will  be  taken,  in  such  vehicles,  be- 
tween Europe  and  America.  A  steam-boat  of 
700  tons  burden,  and  100  horse  power,  has  sailed 
regularly,  summer  and  winter,  for  three  or  four 
years,  between  New- York  and  New-Orleans, 
a  distance  of  8000  miles,  in  an  open  sea,  exp 
posed  to  great  storms;  and,  by  many,  she  is 
preferred  to  the  packets,  not  only  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  making  shorter  royages,  but  on  oo- 
eount  (^  greaier  tafd^.  In  America,  ateam 
Tossels  are  fitted  up  with  every  accommodation 
and  elegancy  w^idi  art  can  devise ;  so  as  to 
produce,  if  possible,  as  great  a  variety  of  en- 
joyment to  passengers  on  sea  as  on  land.  Mr. 
Church,  the  American  consul  in  France,  has 
invented  a  paddle,  which  revolves  on  the  pad- 
^e  wheel,  by  very  simple  mechanism,  which 
is  found  to  save  power.  In  the  United  States, 
a  new  mode  of  constructing  cabins  has  been 
lately  introduced,  so  as  to  ^aoe  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  injury  from  explosions  of  the  boiler. 
A  steam  vessel  of  a  large  size  has  lately  been 
fitted  op,  which  is  intaided  to  sail  betwees 
Lonckm  and  Calcutta. 

**  StAm  vessels  have  been  built  in  this  cooo- 
try  of  from  10  to  500  tons,  and  from  S  or  4  to  110 
horse  power.  The  length  of  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  upper  deck,  is  14S  feet ;  and  soma 
have  lately  been  constructed  of  still  larger  dimen- 
aioas.  The  American  steam-boats  are  larger 
than  ours,  and  are  much  more  used  for  the  con* 
Teyance  of  merchandise.  The  Frontinac,  which 
plies  on  the  Canadian  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  is 
170  feet  long  on  deck,  and  92  feet  broad ;  and 
the  Chancellor  Livingston,  which  plies  on  the 
Hudson,  is  of  the  same  size;  The  vekx:ity  aimed 
at  is  generally  8  or  9  miles  an  hour.  The  pro- 
portion is,  on  an  average,  about  one  horse  power 
lor  every  four  tons  of  burden,  computed  in  the 
osaal  way.  The  vekxnty  is  found  to  be  nearly 
as  the  square  root  of  the  power,  so  that  an  80 
horse  power  engine  will  produce  only  tunes  the 
Telocity  of  one  of  20  horse  power.  Something 
depends  abo  on  the  make  and  size  of  the  veaseL 
The  "  Sovereign,"  of  SIO  tons,  and  80  horse 
power,  goes  8|  miles  an  hour  in  still  water ;  and 
the  «  James  Watt,"  of  448  tons,  and  100  boraa 
power,  is  stated  to  go  10  miles.  For  tha  paddle- 
boards,  the  rule  ia,  diat  S-lOths  of  a  ■quara  fool 


of  swfoea  should  Iw  tnsinflnea  in  the  vikrfir 
each  horse  pow«r.  The  paddle  wbe«i|  w; 
from  lOto  U  fieei  ia  dianseter,  dip  tnm  IStol^ 
inches  in  the  water,  and  have  abont  oat  feat  a 
breadth  for  each  10  horaa  power.  Mr.  GkhMi 
affirms,  that  so  much  power  is  wa:«cd  ia  ^ 
placing  the  water  by  the  stroke  of  the  b«v< 
that  the  velocity  of  the  ship  is  only  abeor«Be-bi{ 
of  that  of  the  outer  sur&ce  of  the  paAfio^*«l- 

"  There  are  two  sources  of  apprebesek*  ■ 
ateam-boats— fire,  and  the  bursting  of  ibe  bait 
With  regard  to  the  kuter,  when  the  boikr  b  d 
low  pressure,  it  is  satisfoctorily  estaWiahei  4* 
not  the  smallest  danger  exists.  And  u  ibc  ho* 
constructed  vessels,  the  danger  from  fire  if  n» 
plelely  obviated,  by  separating  ibe  fofSKs  fc* 
the  sidea  of  the  vesaela  by  five  inches  of^fe^- 

The  power  of  steam  is  now  rend«r«l  tiA«^ 
vient  to  the  breaking  of  stones  for  the  <»"«f^ 
tion  of  roads.  The  atosiea  are  piA  into* W 
of  hopper  above,  and  pushed  down  witk&nk^ 
and  the  machine  is  worked  by  a  nxaioiy  ■*■ 
ofooe  horse  power;  a»d  will  break  a  looow 
pebbles  completely,  in  from  six  toeigfe  ««» 
A  steam  machine  has  also  been  i"""**^***? 
dressingofwooUeodoCh,  which  does ssBOchw^ 
in  50  minutes  as  two  men  couW  do  is  (w««j* 
Jfon.  Mag.  Aug,  1S2S,  p.  71.— A  ■»€»  ^ 
riage,  for  oonveying  goods  and  p*«<g?* 
land,  was  lately  <;oHatrocting  by  Mr.  «** 
Its  rata  of  motion,  on  oonunoD  roads,  is  esufl^ 

at  five  miles  an  how,  at  an  aveiage ;  »*>****" 
miles  when  going  up  hill,  and  above  ig^**" 
running  down.  But  pecuniary  embairssmti^ 
or  oiiar  impedimenta,  have,  hiih«iOi  !«•'"■ 

the  complstion  of  his  design.  . 

Mr.  Perkins  has  lately  made  impronaMlif 
the  steam  engine,  which  promtea  to  cany  » 
powers  to  a  high  degree  ef  p«'*«5iioa',_/r* 
gine  he  has  lately  ooostructed  ncakiakm^ 
ten  horsepower,  though  the  cylind«  i***  J** 
than  two  inches  in  dianseter,  and  18  >"cbsV"|£ 
with  a  stroke  of  only  IS  inohes.  AktMS^^ 
space  occupied  by  the  engine  m  »<*  ■*? 
aiz  foot  by  eight,  yet  Mr.  P.  conwdsrs  *•  "T 
paratus  (with  the  exception  of  the  *'*!*'C^ 
Knder  and  piston)  aa  petfectly  softci<rt^fc'^ 
thirty  horse  engine.  When  the  engiae  ?•*»•• 
foil  work,  it  consumes  only  two  hiiwidf«^ 
in  the  day.  Mr.  Perkim  has  also  aaaflOiww  • 
discovery  still  more  extraordinssy,  ^  "f*. 
has  been  able  «« to  arrest  the  beat,  aAf  "^ 
peribrmsd  its  mechanirsl  f 
pomp  it  back  to  the  g 

fresh  portion  of  water, . 

hours."  A  particolar  aoeoont  of  Peritins^  mfft^ 
aooompanied  with  an  engraving,  is  giv«>  *^ 
Edin.  Phikw.  Jooraal,  N«.  17,  for  Jnly  W- 
The  pretsnsioM  of  Mr.  Peikias,  baww*»,*g 
Bot  yet  been  so  liiHy  wdislantiated  by  vV'n*^ 
aa  to  saiisQr  tha  aiziMM  axpectsdoB  «  "" 


rrest  the  heat,  "^^  *T 
Mcall«nwdona,aBdaetW 

9  gsaerator,  ^^^Tf\^ 
>r,  and  renew  itsawfi^*' 
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'  An  interetting  report  h—  lately  been  puMiahed 
«r  a  series  of  expertmeoti,  made  whh  a  new 
Heatm  en^me,  inrented  by  an  Ameriean  machi- 
nist, called  the  oapHlary  ttaam  tngine.  Three 
great  objects  are  said  to  be  aooomplished  by  this 
aBTootioD,  lighbuUt  •^«^>  uid  eoenosiy  rffuel. 
In  an  engine  calculated  for  a  ibur  horse  power, 
the  igenerator  is  fomed  of  a  copper  tube  i  inch 
In  diameter,  and  100  feet  long,  which  weighs 
aboat  16Rm.  Il  is  airaaged  in  coils,  one  above 
another,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  SO  inches 
high  ;  the  bottom  coil  being  18  inches  in  diame- 
ter) aad  the  top  one  considerably  less.  The 
wood  is  prepared  as  is  usual  for  a  store,  and  put 
within  tb6  coils.  The  tUam  (^fUntUr  is  formed 
of  sheet  copper,  three  inches  in  diao^eter,  9,1  < 
inches  in  stroke,  and,  with  all  its  appendages^ 
weighs  about  S5lbs.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
that  the  generator  and  main  cylinder,  with  their 
ooBteats  and  appendages,  exdusire  of  fuel,  need 
not  weigh  more  than  SOibs.  to  the  horse  power. 
JVb  Aonw  OSS  6s  done  by  the  kureting  rf  bmiere 
—even  a  safoty-ralve  is  considered  as  useless. 
In  the  course  of  the  experiments,  the  experi- 
menters sereral  times  burst  the  tube ;  but,  so  far 
from  doing  any  injury,  it  could  not  always  be 
perceived  by  the  spectators.  To  ascertain  what 
may  be  done  towards  ocruU  nov^gatfon,  by  steam, 
experiments  were  made  on  the  power  of  wings 
hi  the  air,  and  on  the  power  necessary  to  work 
them.  The  result  is,  that  it  requires  a  horse 
power  to  carry  90lbs.  in  the  air ;  so  that  aflymg 
engine,  to  be  worked  by  charcoal,  wooki  weigh 
about  90(bs.  to  the  horse  power,  wmgs,  conden- 
ser and  fuel  included.  It  was  also  ascertained 
by  experiments  and  calculations,  that  a  batloott 
ooukibe  made  to  carry  a  man  with  an  engine, 
which  would  push  it  at  the  rate  of  16  miles  an 
hour  in  the  air.  A  more  particulsr  detail  of 
these  experiments  may  be  seen  in  the  **  London 
Mechanioi'  Magaxine,"  No.  60,  for  16th  Octo- 
ber, 1824. 

No.  X.  p.  146.— 5<rich(r«s  on  a  ecrlasiistnttmssf 
reepeetmg  the  work  ^f  Human  Redenq)tum, 

The  sentiment  referred  to  in  this  paragraph, 
"  That  there  ncrer  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  through  ^^^„^ 

all  the  ages  of  eternity,  so  wonderful  a  diapUy    JJJfJ  SS^iSS^ 
of  the  divine  glory,  as  ii^  the  cross  of  Christ,"     these  topics  ttie  authoi 
has  been  reiterated  a  thobsand  umes,  in  sermons     »»•  "  uronoonces  nothi 
and  in  systems  of  divinity,  and  is  still  repeat- 
ad  1^  certain  preachers,  as  if  it  were  an  in- 
controvertible axiom,  wHfch  ought  never  to  be 
called  in  question ;  and  is,  no  doubt,  intended  to 
magnify  the  divine  attributes,  and  the  work  of 
redemption.*    But  it  is  nothing  more  than  a 

*  It  Is  not  Important  to  determine  how  often  ttie 
sentiment  here  expressed  has  l>een  "  reiterated  in 
sermons  and  sjstems  of  divinity."  Wt  cannot,  bow- 
STsr,  iMlleve  that  It  has  been  repeated  with  the  same 
fmoueney  as  the  author^  lanfua«e  leens  to  imply. 
Thai  there  are  Ittr"^^.  in  which  U  was  deslcaed 


presumptuoos  assumption,  which  has  a  tendency 
to  Umit  the  perfections  of  Deity,  and  to  present 
a  partial  and  distorted  view  of  the  economy  of 
human  redemption.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it 
kme  no  foundation  in  Scrip^tre.  There  is  not  a 
single  passage  from  which  it  can  be  legitimately 
deduced.  The  emte  ptvbandi,  on  this  pout, 
rests  with  those  who  make  the  assertion.  A 
gendeman,  when  lately  conversing  on  this  sub- 
ject, brought  forward  the  following  interrogation, 
as  a  demonstrative  argument  in  proof  of  the  po- 
sition in  question :  **  le  not  redemption  declared 
in  Scripture  to  be  Ae  cMtf  ^  ail  the  works  of 
Ood  V*  but  he  was  not  a  little  surprised,  when 
be  wm  informed  that  the  passage,  which  he  bad 
partly  misquoted,  is  applied  to  the  behemoth  or 
the  elephant,  as  stated  in  Job  xL  19.— ^y,  the 
assertion  b  as  presumptuous  as  it  is  unfounded. 
It  takes  for  granted,  that  we  know  all  the  events 
which  have  already  happened,  and  whidi  are  now 
taking  place  throughout  the  whole  range  of  God*s 
universal  empire.  This  empire  appears  un- 
bounded ;  and  that  portion  of  it  which  we  cas 
nunutdy  explore,  is  but  as  a  point  in  comparison 

to  exprsss  all  the  neaninff  hers  aUributed  to  It,  ean- 
not  be  denied.  Bui  why  may  it  not  have  been  some* 
times  used  to  distinguish  the  work  of  mediation  from 
all  the  other  favours  which  God  has  eonferrsd  on 
our  race?  In  bis  History  of  Redemption,  p.  94S,  Pre- 
sident Edwards  says,  **  Prom  what  has  been  said,  one 
may  areue,  that  the  work  of  redemption  is  the  great- 
est of  sfi  God's  works,  of  which  we  have  anr  notice,  . 
and  it  is  the  end  of  all  his  other  works."  This  view 
of  the  subject  accords  wrlth  the  scriptures.  Though 
It  cannot  be  asserted,  that  in  a  single  instance  they 
directly  alllna  the  work  of  redemption  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all  the  works  of  God,  yet  they  give  It 
such  an  importance  and  prominenoy,  as  are  conced- 
ed to  no  other  of  His  dispensations.  In  this  light  the 
apostles  seem  to  have  regarded  it.  Paul  counted  all 
the  distinctions  and  honours  and  advantages  which 
he  had  acquired  among  the  Jews,  as  loss  in  com- 

SkTison  with  the  glory  of  the  gospeL  He  went  even 
rther.  He  declared  that  be  counted  aU  thinge  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  the  knowledge  of  Christ 
Jesus  his  Lonl.  In  this  view  of  the  suttJect  there  is 
no  presumption  and  no  limitation  of  the  "  divtue 
perreotlons  and  "  "  .^-j— -^ 


>peraUons." 

.        !h0| 

of  immortal  beings. 


either  to  damp  the  i 


It  has  no  tendency 

pes,  or  olwcure  the  prospects 


On  the  other  h:md,  who,  that  Is  not  presumptuous 
beyond  endurance,  will  suppose,  that  he  now  under- 
stands the  full  extent  of  the  love  of  Christ,  and  iu 
bearings  on  aU  the  other  divine  opeiaiions  t  Who 
will  dare  to  assert,  that  this  tlieme  will  not  be  sufli- 
cient  for  ever  to  employ  the  meditations  and  tlie 
songs  of  the  redeemed  t    Has  any  one  ascertained, 

""  '*«d,  as  to  be  soon  exhausted  T    On 

.  „^ author  is  hupptly  silent;  or  rather 

he  "pronounces  nothing  decisively;"  but  affirms, 
that  were  he  "to  hasaid  a  coi^ture,"  he  should 
say,  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition"  under 
consideration  "  is  true."  But  for  ourselves  "  we 
fsel  chained  down  to  an  obscure  comer  of  God's 
domains."  aad  possess  no  light  exMpt  that  which 
he  has  given  us.  In  our  present  condition  iw  dors 
not  launch  with  the  author  into  the  ocean  of  con- 
jecture. Guided  by  the  revelaUon  which  God  has 
made,  we  are  compelled  to  regard  the  work  of  re- 
demption as  the  greatest  of  all  tlie  divine  works  of 
which  wc  have  any  knowledge ;  and  we  are  satisfled, 
that  the  development  of  the  lelaUons  and  bearings 
and  effects  of  this  stupeiMlous  work  will  t>e  sumcient 
to  employ  all  our  powers  of  comprehension,  and 
ever  to  minister  to  us  new  aad  oonstaat  deUffhL— 
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«■   tlM    iHMW«      Bat   DMN'S    W*   CtBf   <■    |06ll 

frooods,  huard  ■ucfa  —  ■■!■  twin  MthatMBder 
OQBnderatioo,  w«  molt  hate  explored  fltf  the  dit- 
peoealioiM  of  God,  through  ererj  portion  of  hie 
TMtdominiom;epdbeable  toform  a  eonpari* 
eoQ  belweoD  the  different  dif  plajs  oTdiTiae  glorj, 
made  to  aB  the  diffisrent  daaiee  of  iatellectaal 
betag^  mder  the  goreraneot  of  the  Creator. 
And  who,  among  the  aofw  of  AdaiB,  can  laj  claim 
to  atKh  high  qnalificationa  for  pronouneing  ao 
awreepinga  deciaon  on  thia point  ?  9dly,Itmt$ 
tumitgtadit divine peiftdiomtamdapentioma.  For 
allboogb  itooold  be  proved,  (which  it  cannot  be,) 
that  no  Boch  dispfatya  hare  hitherto  been  made  to 
anj  other  beings,  yet  who  cm  take  upon  Mm  to 
aaaert,  that  di^lays  of  divine  peiftction  frr  naore 
doiious  and  aftotiiahing  will  not  be  exhibited 
during  the  countlem  agea  of  eternity  which  are 
yet  to  come?  To  aet  Umita  to  the  operatioac  of 
almJAty  power  and  boundleaa  benetolenoe,  dor> 
iag  the  lapae  of  infinite  duration,  k  not  the  pro- 
vince of  any  created  inteUigence,  and  iar  leaa 
of  nun,  who  alanda  ao  low  in  the  acale  of  uni« 
veraal  being.  4thly,  A  UndMfo  dmmp  tkt  hopm 
mUfrotpteU  ^  hmmortai  btkift,  when  looking 
iirward  to  an  interminable  existence.  For  thia 
aantiamm  leada  them  io  conclude,  that  they  are 
already  aoqoaimed  with  the  greatest  display  of 
divine  glory  which  can  be  made ;  and  that  what* 
aver  acMiea  of  wonder  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
Mure  worid,  they  must,  of  course,  be  all  inferior 
to  thia,  in  point  of  extentand  grandeur. 

The  redemption  of  the  human  race,  m  dia- 
pkyed  in  the  Cbristiaa  revelation,  is  a  theme 
anffirienily  grand,  astonishing,  and  interesting, 
to  command  the  attention  of  afl  who  are  con- 
vinced that  they  bekmg  to  an  apostate  race  of 
intelligenceB,  and  to  excite  the  admiration  and 
gratitiKie  of  all  who  have  experienced  iu  bene- 
«a ;  and  it  stands  in  no  need  of  such  unfounded 
and  extravagant  assertions,  to  display  ita  richea 
and  tfory.  "  Will  a  man  speak  deceiifull^  for 
Gbd  ?  Shall  not  his  excellency  make  you  atraid, 
and  his  dread  &I1  upon  you  ?**— We  pronounce 
nothing  decisively  on  this  subject.  We  feel  oui^ 
selves  chained  down  to  an  obocure  comer  of 
God's  dominions,  to  be  in  the  very  in&ncy  of 
our  knowledge,  and  withal,  to  be  connected  with 
a  race  of  beings  whose  **  understandings  are 
darkened  by  reason  of  sin  ;**  and  are  thereforo 
unable  to  pronounce  an  infallible  decision  on 
what  God  win  or  will  not  do.  Were  we  to  hft- 
xard  a  conjecture  on  this  subject,  we  would  say, 
that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  under  consi- 
deration is  more  probable  than  the  propoaition 
itself.  We  can  conceive  of  worlds  ten  thousand 
limes  more  populous  than  ours,  and  peopled  with 
a  higher  order  of  intellectual  beings,  towards 
whom  a  similar  display  of  benevolence  and  mercy, 
were  itnecesaaiy,  may  be  made ;  and,  thereibre, 
in  point  of  ik§  mUmi  of  iu  objecta,  we  can  con- 
mkf  the  Wva  of  God  mora  iUiistrioiMly  mani- 
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tend  than  evw  to  tha  iahahilMto  «f  s«  ^ 

Bat  whether  aoch  «B  event  shal  eesr  tab  pk% 
it  wonU  be  prenumplkm  ianstodstsnasB.  F« 
Ib6  thoughia  and  tke  ways  ef  God  aa  fcrlMienl 
anrs,  **  aa  the  banvena  are  high  ^o*e  ihtMflk' 
It  denands  our  highest  iribote  of  ^DtfdUaiOT 

lion,  that  the  Ahnghty  Gondaaeended  10  **  roH 
ns  in  our  low  eatate,"  and  to  deliver  vfianii 
moral  degradation  nHo  which  we  had  fclm;  H 
it  would  be  nnreaaonaUe  te  cm^de^ 
this  consideration,  that  of  al  ihi  minil 
Iribea  which  people  the  imivmae,  aMaiiitni^ 
fiivouriie  of  the  Moat  High,  ^'wbsa  hmd 
worUs  are  roond."  Tho^  myrisdi  tf^hr 
intdligencea  were  to  afanre  in  siflsilBr  Amni,  t 
would  not  lessen  the  bappmeas  ceafawd  «a  Wi 
nor  ought  it  in  the  leoat  to  dstraet  frosioni'' 
mirmtion  of  "  the  lovn  of  God,  wladi  is  iaOoi 
Jeaus  our  Lord." 

There  area  greaU  many  other m^m^f 
tenable  notions  which  ara  entertains^  sad  m»' 
rated  by  certain  i  iiimmaHalms  and  dina(i,« 
indispose  axioma,  which  it  woaU  bt  «r  » 
portance  to  the  cause  of  rsUgioo  to  Aad\ 
such  as-^hat  angob  are  pore  isisiiirrii/  *^ 
aiaocea^^thai  they  wore  ferawd  onUwfrtf^ 
of  the  Moeajc  creation — that  the  awdin  a 
God  is  no  where  ao  iOnstrioosly  difhyri 
tbrooghout  the  universe  as  in  the  s^Mst  sf  r» 
demptionf— that  the  chief  empkiyMBt  rf  *• 
liHure  worid  wtH  be  lo  pry  into  the  syi»nw  rf 
salvation!— that  aia  ie  an  it^bdU  evilf-^  ^ 

•  In  the  Scriptnrasan^wlsaracalMjp^if' 
UU  some  evidence  is  olfereil  of  their  notefteb^^ 
shaU  see  no  reason  to  abandon  tlie  oiilnlOD.ttetMf 

are  mmt^Tiritt,— JUL  ..^— , 

♦  To  show  that  It  U  Irapoftanl  to  diKsnf  WMJ- 
timent,  the  aothor  ought  at  least  to  have  ^^JzL 
good  reason  for  lieUevlne  It  to  be  wlthoot  »» 
Uon.  UntU  sometkln^  more  decisive  of  tk»  F«* 
shall  be  made  to  apiwar,  there  cannot  hew  w" 
occasion  to  almndon  the  sentiment  in  n««°?^~ft 

X  Here  suheLinllally  the  same  leiWj  not  f  "JS 
as  in  the  precoding  insumce.  Prove  ti^*  ***Srf 
not  be  the  chief  emploxment  of  heaven-eP»«  ^ 
any  thing  else  will,  for  the  roost  p«rt,  oex^lyz 
attention  of  the  spirits  of  hist  dmi  vm\t  l«w*S 

glory,  and  the  seoUment  under  con#iilef*«  *?" 
a  readily  renounced.  Tin  then  we  shall  caw^" 
rlKht  to  believe,  and  maintain,  that  Ihc  tm'WTTl 
of  the  redeemed  in  ^ory  wlU  consist,  «>  \^jL 
tent,  in  behol»llng.  admiring,  and  ailofln?  »«.•* 
halh  loved  them  aunt  died  fur  theiiu^fi^'-  w^ 

S  Infinite  Uonce  used  in  tlie  scri|<«ref  tMW 
the  term  Inlqutty,  Job  xxiLS.  Sm  tM  tkif«i^*^ 
great  and  thitu  inUntUlet  infinite  ?  Bui  not  ^  "; 
8i8t  on  i»erh,tps  a  too  llieral  iiiterprecstw"  ".."T 
term,  it  will  be  snincieui  to  show  what  U  U  ofOU*- 
rily  used  to  denote.  ,^«j 

Some  authors,  reganling  only  the  verj  inw^ 
fticuUies  and  powers  of  humun  beinss.  ''**l.^ifli 
IKwslble,  thai  any  of  their  deeds  can  oe  »n  tv"» 

^^  ^.k^SfM 

Others,  considering  only  the  tnflnhy  of  w  "^ 
against  whom  sin  is  committed.  And  nodiBcwri" 
convincing  themselves,  that  tt  **  an  U^M^^PzHmA 

There  is  also  a  thtnl  class,  who,  takiof  the  vw" 
of  God  for  their  guide,  ami  learning  thatsmex}*"*" 
men  to  everiattbkg puni*kinaU,  do  not  I>^^m 
denominate  that  an  tnJMu  evtt,  which  M>4*.2r 
guilty  victim  suflbrines  infinite  in  doration.  t  s^ 
stood  In  this  last  sense,  we  can  ftal  no  oUlfwM* 
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wkoU  mttorial  odfent  wm  Woaglit  into  eswu 
•oee  at  lh$  «mw  time  with  our  awtb— that  the 
Creator  eeaied  to  oraato  any  new  order  of  beings 
kk  tiie  oniverM,  after  arranging  the  fabric  of  our 

Slobe  "that  the  whole  lyatem  SC  material  nature 
1  heareo  and  earth  will  be  deetrojed  at  the 
period  of  the  diMohition  of  our  world— that  our 
thooghti  and  afieetions  thenld  be  completely  de- 
tadied  from  aH  cteated  things,  &c  lie.— Sereral 
vague  notkme  of  this  description  are  founded  on 
the  false  assumption,  that  the  globe  we  inhabii, 
and  the  rational  beings  that  have  appeared  on  its 
vnrAice  from  age  to  age,  are  the  oM^  otjeat$  of 
God*8  superin^ndenee  and  care— and  that  the 
Scriptures  are  ike  oniy  medmm  through  which 
we  can  view  the  plans  and  operations  of  the 
Deity — assumptions,  which  are  contrary  to  rea« 
son,  which  are  unwarranted  in  revelation,  nay, 
which  are  directly  contradicted  in  numerous 
passages  of  Scripture,  some  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  vo- 
lume. It  would  be  of  essential  service  to  the 
eause  of  Christianity,  tliat  its  doetrinee,  facts, 
mad  moral  requisitions  were  imifonnly  exhibited 
in  their  native  simpKciiy  and  grandeur,  without 
(wing  obscured  and  distorted  by  the  vague  and 
extravagant  representations  with  which  they  are 
loo  frequendy  blended  by  injudicious  minds. 

No.  XL 

As  authority  has  a  considerable^egree  of 
weight  on  some  minds,  I  shaU  conchide  with  an 
extract  on  the  subject  of  this  volume,  from  that 
respectable  and  enlightened  divine,  Dr.  Dwight, 
late  president  of  Yale  college  :— **  The  works 
of  God  were  by  him  intended  to  be,  and  are,  in 
(act,  manifestations  of  himself;  pvooft  o(  his 
characier,  presence,  and  agency.  In  this  light 
he  requires  men  continually  to  regard  them: 
and  to  refuse  this  regard  is  considered  by  him  as 
grossly  wicked,  and  highly  deserving  of  punish- 
ment, Psalm  xxviii.  5.  Isa.  v.  12—14.  1  am 
apprehensive,  that  even  good  men  are  prone  to 
pay  less  attention  to  the  works  of  creation  and 
providence  than  piety  demands,  and  the  scrip- 
tures require.  We  say  and  hear  so  much  oon- 
oemiog  the  insufficiency  of  these  works  to  tin- 
Ibkl  the  character  of  God,  ami  the  nature  of 
genuine  religion,  that  we  are  prone  to  consider 
them  as  almost  uninstructive  in  moral  things, 
and,  in  a  great  measure,  useless  to  the  promo- 
tion of  piety.  Thii,  however,  is  a  palpable  and 
dangeruus  error.  The  works  oions,  without  the 
aid  of  the  scriptures,  would,  I  acknowledge,  be 
iar  less  instructive  than  they  now  are,  and  ut- 
terly insufficient  to  guide  us  in  the  way  of  right- 

fei}eet  it.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  It  is 
not  always  used  In  this  manner,  and  that  ft  is  some- 
Umos  an  occasion  of  aoaWgult)r.*M, 


eonsness.  The  sciipturss  were  designed  lo  be 
a  comment  on  these  works  ;  to  explain  their  na- 
ture, and  to  show  us  the  agency*  purposes,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  of  God  in  their  &rmatkm. 
Thus  explained,  thus  illuMinaied,  they  beeome 
means  of  knowledge,  very  extensive  and  emi- 
nsmly  ttssAil.  He  who  does  not  (ind  in  the  va-. 
rious,  beautiiul,  sublime,  awfiil,  and  astonishing 
objects  presented  te  ud  in  creation  and  provi- 
denoe,  Irreststibte  and  ^orious  reasons  for  ad- 
miring, adoring,  loving,  and  praising  his  Crea- 
tor, has  not  a  claim  to  evangelical  piety."— fiTy^ 
fsm  ^  TheUog^f  vol.  iiL  p.  477. 

No.  XII.— lisf  ofPoputw  Worhatm  f^di^- 
mit  Sdenea  trtaUi  of  m  ikm  vofnnM,  %tUk 
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**  Goldsmith's  History  of  the  Baiih,  and  «u- 
mated  nature,**  with  notes  by  T.  Brown,  Eaq. 
published  at  Maaehester,  6  vole.  8vo.  The  co- 
pious notes  appended  to  this  editioa,  contain  an 
aeeount  of  the  fattest  discoveries,  and  form  a 
vaktable  addition  to  the  original  work— ^  The 
Gallery  of  NaUire  and  Art,"  by  Dr.  Bfason 
Good,  and  others,  •  vols.  8vod— '*  SfotatU  tU 
la  Nalmrtf"  or  Nature  Displayed,  7  vols.  ISmo. 
-^<  Nature  Displayed,"  by  Dr.  Simeon  Shaw,  3 
vols.  8vo.  or  in  6  vols.  ISmo.  This  work,  though 
chiefly  a  compihuion,  imbodies  a  great  variety 
of  interesting  and  popular  descriptions  of  tho 
most  remarkable  facts  in  the  sjstem  of  nature, 
which  are  illustrated  with  numerous  engravings, 
both  plain  and  coloured.— Clarke's  "Hundred 
Wonders  of  the  World,"  one  vol  ISmo.  and 
PIaU*s  "  Book  of  Cdriosiiies,"  conuin  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  selections  on  this  subject.— 
Smellie's  **  Phiksophy  of  NaUiral  History,"  2 
vols.  4io.  and  his  translation  of  "  Boflbo's  Na« 
tnral  History."— Works  entitled, "  System"  and 
"  Elements"  of  '*  Natural  History,"  are  ni»- 
merous  ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  is  confi- 
ned to  descriptions  of  the  forms,  habits,  and  in- 
stinct of  animab.  On  this  department  of  natu- 
ral science,  a  work  is  just  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, by  the  celebrated  Cuvier,  entitled  "  Tk» 
Animal  Kingdom f*^  with  engravings,  chiefly 
from  the  living  subjects  in  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tural History  at  Paris.— A  popular  and  compre- 
hensive history  of  the  Am^  which  have  been 
ascenained  respecting  the  earth,  the  atmosphere, 
the  meteors,  the  heavens,  iui.  calculated  for 
general  readers,  and  interspersed  with  appropri- 
ace  moral  and  religious  reflections,  is  still  a  dssi* 
dmatuM,  The  fiwts  of  natural  history,  next  to 
the  focts  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume,  are  the 
first  suhjeoto  to  which  the  minds  of  the  young 
simnkl  be  directed  in  tiM  couree  of  a 
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■BLBOT  BOOKS  OV  OBOOmAPHT. 

Piabvtoii'sModtniClMgrmpbj,  t  fob.  4to. 
and  tba  Abrid|M«Bt,  one  toI.  8vo.— Outhrw'f 
Qeomphkal  GruMatr.— Th*  Qlufow  G«o- 
grapbj,  n  (  folt.-8fo.  Thi*  iroik  oomprelMiMis 
I  cf  irfwiMiuMi,  oo  U»  hiHori- 


c»l  aad  deecripUv  parta  of  geognpbj.  It  abo 
OMituM  eoH|mh6Miv*  eonpondt  oi  Hiiono- 
■qr,  goologr,  ■eforaloflr,  lie.— Bfalto  Bna's 
"  87X001  of  OMpapliy/' 8fo.  The  Ei^Uih 
triBiktioB  of  tfatt  work,  wben  oooipleled,  wiB 
compriM  tho  faUait  ud  noat  co—prohcMivo 
Twir  of  uahreml  geographj  that  hu  jet  ap- 
peared in  oar  languftge,  mrlnding  daiaili  of  the 
BOM  reeoat  diacoverioo.  Fare  Tqhnnoa  of  tho 
EagUsh  tranalatioa  hate  already  appeared.  The 
fintToUuae  contaiaa  a  himinowi  and  compre- 
huMwe  ootliBa  of  the  acioace  of  Qeology,  and 
Pbjrncal  and  Matheooatical  Geographj. — 
Mjer*a  **  Syalen  of  Modem  Geographj/'  with 
napa,  ?  iews,  engrannge  representing  oostumea, 
Uc  t  krge  vols.  4lo.— Cooke's  "  System  of 
Unifessal  Qooyiyhy,"  in  2  very  large  qoarto 
tola.  ekMsly  printed,  contains  a  great  variety  of 
interesting  sketehes  in  relation  to  Ikteriplim 
Geography,  extracted  from  the  writings  of  mo- 
dem ▼oya|ers  aad  traTollers;  the  details  of 
incideaip,  lie  heing  related  for  the  most  part, 
in  the  words  of  the  respective  authors  6pom  whom 
the  information  is  coOected^— Wioterbotham's 
"  Gbographkal  and  Historical  view  of  the 
United  Stales  of  America,  kc"  4  vols.  8vo. 
—Morse's  American  Geography,"  8vo.— Gold- 
smith's "  Cbography  on  a  popolar  plan,"  coo- 
tains  an  interesting  account  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  nations,  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
stmetion  of  the  young,  illustrated  with  above  60 
engravings.  Of  soialler  systems,  there  is  a 
great  abundance  in  the  English  language,  but 
BMMt  of  them  are  eztremdy  de6ci«nt,partioulary 
in  what  relates  to  Omural  Geography.— On  ^o- 
crwd  Geography,  Wells's  Geography,  modernized 
by  the  editor  of  Calmet's  Dictionary,  is  the  most 
complete  work  of  its  kind.— On  Phjfaieal  or  Ge- 
nera/ Geography- Plajrfair's  System  of  Geogra- 
phy, vol.  £  and  Varenius's  General  Geogra^y. 
A  JBliodgm  system  of  Geography,  in  a  separate 
form,  on  the  plan  of  Varenius,  i«  a  tUiidermttnn, 
— ESdin.  Ency.  Art.  Qtographjf, — Sup.  to  Eocy. 
Brit.  Art.  P^tictd  Oeograpl^,  &c.  Ice.  Books 
of  Voyages  and  Travels,  generally  contain  the 
most  circumstantial  details  of  the  physical  as- 
pects of  the  different  countries,  and  of  the  dis- 
positions and  customs  of  their  inhabitants ;  and 
present  to  the  view  of  the  Christian  philanthro- 
pist, those  (acts  and  incidents,  from  which  the 
moral  state  and  character  of  the  various  tribes  of 
human  beings  may  be  inferred.  The  following 
works  contain  oomprebeosive  abridgments  of 
the  most  celebmted  voyages  and  travels.— *<Pii^ 
kerton's  Goflsrtl  CoBsctioit  of  Voyages  and 


Tmveb  ia  aB  parts  of  the  Wory,"  17  inols.  41a 
—^Mavor's  Voyages,"  Itc  f8  vnfa.  18ms.— 
<«  The  WorU  Disptnyed,"  18  toIsl  I9ma.  ■ 
"  Philips's  Colkctioa  of  Vojafoa  mt^  Tmvsk* 
kc 

The  foOowiag  are  I 
modem  puMtnatioas  ea 
accordiag  to  the  diffeteat  quaitera  of  cha  wnrid. 
Asia.-**  Vsleoeia's  Travek  in  ladia,  Arahm,* 
Itc — "  Porter's  Tmveb  ia  Owirfia,  Arsneaia,* 
Ice—"  GoiowBtn's  Travels  in  Japaa."- 
ton's  Account  of  Macartaey's 
China."— '(Raffle's  Travels  ia  Java.*— ^Ctmhs^ 
Tmvels  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Holy  Laad.*— 
"  Chateaubriand's  Travels  ia  Palestiae."— ^  All 
Bey's  Traveto  in  Arabia." — **  Morier's  Tnemk 
through  Peimia,"  Uc  Afbica. — **  Lyoa's Tka> 
vds  in  Northern  Africa."— Burckhanfa  Ttavsti 
in  Nubian— Brace's  Tmvels 
Salt's  Tmvels  in  Abyssinia.— Bowdkb,  I 
and  Dopuis's  Account  of  . 
Jour,  in  EgypC— Behoni's  Tmvels  m  EgjpL— 
Sonini's  Tmvels  in  Egypt. — ^Barrow's,  Bm^ 
cbeU's,  and  Can^ibell's  Tmvels  m  Swahsm 
Africa, Ac. Ice  Ambbica. — Howmm*»^imd^ 
es  of  Upper  Canada.  Fearoa'b  Skaichea  of  «a 
United^  Statea.— Miss  Wright's  Viewa  of  Se- 
ciety  in  the  United  Staiesv— HumboUi'a  Tmteli 
in  South  America. — ^Duncan^  Trnvels  in  lbs 
United  States.— Locoock'S,  Vidal*a,  Koaten's, 
and  Hall's  Tmveb  in  South  America,  Ac 
EuBOPB.— Henderson's  and  Mackenzie's  Tm* 
vds  in  Iceland. — Thompson's  Travels  ia  Sw». 
den.— Carr's  Tmveli  in  Russia,  Demaafk,  Ac 

— Pallas's  Tmvels    in   Russia. WmAtMUTa, 

Neale's,  Coie's,  and  Lemaittre's  Toum  thrw^ti 
France,  Switzeriand,  Germauy,  Ac — Bear 
going's  and  Jacob's  Tmvels  in  Spain. — ^Brydoo'i 
Tour  in  Sicily,  Ac. — Von  Buch's  Tmvds  m 
Norway  and  Lapland.— Cochrane's  Tmvels  ia 
Siberia,  Ac— Cook's,  Aneoo's,  Byroo'a,  Pe> 
rouse's,  and  Bougainville's  Voyages  roaad  dis 
World,  Ac— Prior's  Universal  TmveUer,  oas 
thick  vol.  limo.  closely  printed,  with  one  ho- 
dred  engmvings. 

SELECT  BOOKS  OB  OBOLOGT. 

Kirwan's  *<  Mineralogy,"  and  his  ^  Geohycrf 
Essays."— De  Luc's  *<  Geokigv,"  and  his "« Ge»- 
bgical  Tmvels." — Parkinsoo^s  **  Organic  Re- 
mains of  a  former  World,"  S  vols.  4lo. — "  Tba 
Fossils  of  the  South  Downs,  or  lUustmtions  of 
the  Geology  of  Sussex,  by  G.  Mantel,  F.  L.  S.** 
The  preliminary  essay  to  this  splendid  srark 
contains  seveml  excellent  remarks  respeetiaf 
the  connexion  of  geology  with  religion,  which 
are  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  both. 
— Curier's  "  Essay  on  the  Tbeoiy  of  the  Eanh,** 
with  iflustmtions  by  Professor  Jameson;  4lh 
edition. — ^Playfeir's  iDustrationsof  the  Hatloaiaa 
Theofj  of  the  Earth.— Traasaetaooa  of  tba 
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Gholofied  tnd  WOToeriu  Sododet. — ^J«b»- 
■oq's  MiDMmlogy. — ^BucUand's  Aoeoont  of  tho 
Discovery  of  a  Den  of  HyeoM  in  a  caveni  ia 
Yorlnfaire.— Philipa's  **  Outlioee  of  Mineralogjr 
iDd  Geologj,"  Itmo.  Thii  last  work  forms  a 
good  introductioa  to  the  studj  of  Geology,  for 
those  who  are  just  coimiieiicinf  their  inquiries 
oo  this  subject.  The  object  of  this  science,  in 
the  mean  time,  should  be  chiefly  to  tht  coUttkng 
qffacU  in  reference  to  the  structure  of  the  earth, 
and  the  changes  it  has  undergone.  The  exterior 
aspect  of  our  globe,  anid  its  internal  recesses, 
must  be  still  more  ejrtensively  explored,  belbre 
any  theory  of  the  earth  can  be  established  on  a 
broad  and^soUd  foundation.  It  should  be  left  to 
future  ages  to  build  a  system  with  the  materials 
we  are  now  preparing. 

POPVLAK  WOmXS  OH  ASTKOITOMT. 

Brewster's  "  Ferguson's  Astroooay,"  t  vob. 
8to.  with  a  toL  of  i^tes.  The  notes  and  sap- 
plementary  chapters  of  this  work,  written  by 
Dr.  Brewster,  contain  a  fiiU  and  comprehensive 
detail  of  all  the  modem  discoveries  in  this 
science^— *<  Bonnycastle's  Introduction  to  Astro- 
nomy," 1  vol.  8vo.— La  Place's  ♦*  System  of  the 
World,"  t  vols.  8n>.  Dr.  OKntfaus  Gregory's' 
Astronomy,  1  vol  Svo.— Mrs.  Bryan's  **  System 
of  Astronomy,"  Svo.^Dr.  Mybe's  *<  Elemeo- 
tary  Treatise  on  Astronomy,"  8vo.— ^Adam's 
**  Astronomical  and  Geographical  Essays,"  8vo. 
— Philips's  "  Eight  Familiar  Lectures  on  Aatio- 
oomy,*'  12mo.— Quire's  **  Grammar  of  Astro* 
Bomy,"  1  thick  vol.  18mo.  closely  printed  and 
illustrated  with  35  plate8.^Tbe  "  Wonders  of 
the  Heavens,"  ISmo.  This  work  contains  a 
popuUr  view  of  the  principal  &ccs  of  Aitnnoiny» 
and  is  iUustratad  with  60  elegant  engravings,  oC 
a  variety  of  intereatiBg  objects  oonaeot^d  with 
the  scenery  of  the  heavens ;  but  its  discussions 
are  too  frequently  blended  with  the  peculiaritiei 
of  a  oMdern  physical  theory.— Martin's  '*  Qen- 
Clsman  and  Lady's  Phikwophy,"  vol.  1.— Der- 
ham's  *<  Astro-Theolocr,"  and  Whiston's  **  As- 
tronomical principles  of  Religion,"  8vo. — ^Bas- 
Isr^  "Matbo,"  i  vok.ltc.— An  elegant  and 
coaprabcMlve  outline  of  the  leading  &ctB  of 
Astronomy,  in  their  relation  to  revealed  Reli- 
gkMn,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Chafanera's  <*  Disoourssa 
an  the  Chri«tiaa  RevelatioA,  viewed  in  conneo« 
tiott  with  the  Modem  Astranomy,"  8va— The 
general  reader  in  cominencing  his  study  of  this 
science,  will  find  Bonnycastle's  **  Introduction" 
a  very  interesting  work.  It  is  wriltsn  in  an 
elegant  and  animated  style,  and  Is  agreeably  hh> 
lerspersed  with  a  nmnber  of  appropriate  redeo- 
tioas ;  but  it  Is  de6cient  in  the  deteil  of  modem 
discoveries.  He  mi^t  next  proceed  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  Ferguson,  Gregory,  Squire,  Ite.  La 
Pleoe's  work  oontaino  a  beaotifol  expositkm  of 


cieat  in  a  reference  to  the  wisdbm  and  i^ency 
of  a  Supreme  Intelligence.  "  An  undevout  as- 
tronomer is  mad."  Baxter's  <<  Matho,"  contains 
a  popular  and  interesting  view  of  this  subject, 
and  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  apatl^  of 
La  Place,  who  carefolly  keeps  out  of  view  the 
agency  of  the  Creator— the  main  design  of  this 
author  being  to  connect  the  phenomena  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth  with  the  attributes  of 
Deity,  and  the  high  deetination  of  immortal 
minds.  Though  this  work  passed  through  three 
editions,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  appre- 
ciated according  to  its  meriU.  As  it  has  now 
become  scarce,  a  new  edition,  with  notes,  coi^ 
taining  a  detail  of  modem  discoveries,  might  be 
an  acceptable  present  to  the  public  Thoee 
who  wish  to  prosecute  this  subject  to  a  greater 
extent,  may  be  referred  to  <'  Long's  Astronomy," 
2  vols.  4to^Robinson's  <*  Mechanical  Philoso- 
phy," vol.  1.— Yince's  *<  Complete  System  of 
Astronomy,"  S  vols.  4to^'-r"  La  Lande  Atlro^ 
fMWus,"  S  vols.  4to.— «nd  Biot's  "  Traite  £16^ 
mentaire  d'Astronomie  Physique."  A  compre- 
bensive  workoniD>sorylMw.i«<wnenv,deteilinf, 
in  a  popular  manner,  all  the  AmMs  whkh  have 
been  ascertained  respecting  the  scenMy  of  the 
bsavens,  accompanied  with  a  vanety  ef  striking 
deliaeatioos,  and  interspemed  with  apprepviate 
reflections,  amtommedated  to  the  gensrat  rsadsr, 

fXIiBCT  BOOKS  Oir  HATUMAb  PHUfMOViMr. 

Hatty's  **  Eleatentary  trsataso  oa  Nalan^ 
Philesophy,"  translated  by  Dr.  a  QfefSfy^t 
vols.  8vo.  This  translation  oonmian  %  number 
of  valuable  notes  by  the  trsnslator.  Fsfgnsen's 
'*  Lectures  on  Select  Subjects  in  Meshaaios," 
Itchy  Dr.  Brewster, £  vols. 8vo  withavokuna 
of  platea.  The  JpjmUlm  to  this  work,  by  Dr. 
Brewster,  contains  a  mass  of  vakiable  infewna 
tion  on  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Dialling,  and 
tho  construction  of  OpHialinalrmmtiM  ;  besidss 
n  varieqr  of  ilhistrative  notes  interspsraedthrough 
the  body  of  the  work.  A  new  edition  of  tMs 
work,  comprisinga  detailed  account  «f  the  reasnt 
disoovsries  in  Experiassntal  Philosophy,  has 
been  ktely  puhlished.— Nicboleoo'a  <<  Introdue^ 
tion  to  Natural  Philosophy,"  8  toIs.  %fo* — 
CnvaUo's*'  Complete  Treatise  on  Natural  and 
Ejperimsntal  Phihisophy,"  4  vob.  8f#.**Mai>- 
tin's  "  PhilosopUa  Britaaniea,"S  vole  8vOk 
His  "Gentleman  and  Lady's  Pbifessphy,"  $ 
vols.  8va  and  his  <<  Philosophicai  Grammar," 
1  vol.  8vow— Gregory's  «  Economy  of  Nainre," 
S  vols.  8vo.  and  hi*  "  Lectures  on  BxperimeM- 
tal  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and  ChymMUy,"  t 
vols.  Umc— Joyce's  «  Letteis  on  Experimental 
PbikMophy,"ivols.  Umo.andhis  "Scientifit 
Diakkgnes,"  f  vols.  18mc-^Adam'8  **  Lectnrea 
on  Natural  and  ExperiaMntal  PUkMOphy,"  4 
▼ola,  8vo.  with  a  vokms  cf  plalas« — Tonag't 
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**  LmHant  naNatanlPhikwophy,*'  t  fols.  8fo. 
— >Wallnr's  wjtum  of  "  FuniUar  PtukMophy," 
4to.  m  It  Mctnroi,  with  47  quirto  eogntTiofft. 
-^)oiiv«mlkiot  ooNfttonl  PhikMophy,  bj  Um 
•ntlMtr  of  CooTwntioai  on  Chjmi^iy,  1  thkk 
▼oL  lAno.  with  fSMifrtfingB.— Blair's  **  Onm- 
nw  €f  Natnrml  and  EzperaMotal  PhikMopbjr," 
capaciafly  iba  lata  aditioin,  oootaiiM  (at  a  ainaU 
prica)  a  oomprehenaiTe  Tiaw  of  the  princtpal 
dapaitneiKa  of  Pfailoaophji  iochidiiig  Astrono- 
B17,  Qeologj,  Cbyvuatry,  M^teorolofy,  &c.— > 
EQlar'a  <*  Lettara  to  a  Oeiman  Prineeaa,"  2  Tola. 
8fo.  oontaina  a  popular  Tiew  of  tba  moat  intaraat- 
iag  aubjaeta  coonactad  with  Natural  and  Ezp»- 
rimaotal  Pbiloaophj,  Logic,  and  Ethica.  This 
work  is  distinguished  by  a  rain  oT  dignified  and 
acriptoral  piety,  which  runs  through  erary  part 
of  fU  Baler  was  one  of  the  moat  distiacuished 
philosophara  aad  mathematicians  of  his  day. 
Ha  died  in  178S,  at  the  age  cf  T7.  A  new  edi- 
tioQ  of  this  wQifc,  with  notu  hy  Dr.  BrewtUr, 
haa  boon  lately  publiahad.  Thaaa  notea  are  ex^ 
CeUant,  ao  ftu*  as  they  extend  ;  but  it  is  to  bo 
ragraWad  that  they  are  ao  sparingly  distributed, 
cad  that  the  paasages  suppressed  by  M.  Condor- 
oat,  aad  Da  la  Croix,  which  were  reatorod  by 
Vr,  Hnatar,  who  translated  tba  work,  and  tba 
BDlaa  of  tba  French  aad  English  editors,  are,  lor 
Cha  moat  part,  diaoanled.  Notwithstanding  the 
Dumerooa  excellent  traatisea  which  are  to  ba 
fouiid  on  this  subject,  a  oomprabeoaiva  woik  on 
exparimaalal  phikaophy,  bledded  with  sketches 
of  those  parte  of  natural  hiatory,  whfchare  con- 
■edad  with  it,  and  enUvened  with  appropriate 
fsflsctiona  on  the  peculiar  agencieaof  the  Deity, 
whkh  appear  m  the  Tarious  proceasaa  of  nature— 
ia  stiU  wanting  to  ntsrest  the  general  reader,  and 
to  attmet  his  attention  to  this  department  ofknow- 
ladga.  Were  phikMopbera,  in  their  diacussiona 
of  natural  aeienca,  more  fi^uently  to  advert  to 
the  agency  of  the  Deity,  and  to  point  out  the 
raligioua  and  philanthropic  purpoaes  to  which 
modem  discoveries  might  be  applied,  they 
might  be  the  meana  of  promoting,  at  tba  same 
tisM,  tba  interests  both  of  science  and  of  reli- 
gion ;  by  alluring  general  readers  to  direct  their 
attention  to  auch  aubjects ;  and  by  remoring 
thoaa  groundlaas  prejudices  which  a  great  pro- 
portion cf  the  Christian  worid  still  antartam 
•fsinatphifoaophical  studies.  About  the  period 
when  Boyle,  Ray,  Derbam,  Nieuweatyt,  Whia- 
lOB,  AddfiMn,  the  Abbe  Fluche,  and  other 
Chrirtiu  phUoaophars  flouriibed, 


tion  seaam  to  hare  beaa  paid  to  tfaia  obieet  daa 
atkpreaant.  Sinca  tba  oiiddb  of  the  ksc  ccv 
tnry,  the  piety  of  philoaopbotv  appcan  is  hsv* 
been  greatly  on  tba  declina.  It  is  10  ba  ht^ 
that  it  M  now  beginning  to  aacperiaaaa  a  tvhml 
But,  wfaaterer  may  ba  tba  Tarjing  aeniim«a 
and  feelings  of  mere  pbiloaopbarSy  in  n£utmu  ^ 
the  agencies  of  the  material  ajaten — **  al  iht 
works  ofGodtiMNiriaAfy  speak  of  theirAiiAa.' 
to  tba  bumble  and  enlightened  Chriadan ;  aai  M 
ba  ba  directed  to  contemplate  the  order  of  sa- 
ture,  with  an  eye  of  inlelligence,  be  wil  aanr 
be  at  a  loes  to  trace  the  footsteps  and  the  aBb- 
butes  of  his  Father  and  bis  (Sod. 

SSLBCT  BOOKS  OH  CHTltlSTaT. 

Davy's  Elements  of  Cbymical  Pliibifbj, 
8vo.— Ure's  Dictionary  of  Cbyaustry,  sa  dt 
basis  of  Mr.  Nicbolsan's,  I  largo  voL  •*«. 
Henry's  EpitooM  of  Chymistry,  2  vols.  9m.^ 
Aocum^  Chymistry,  2  vols.  8vo.'— Tfaomsaa^ 
System  of  Chymistry,  4  vols.  8 vo.— — BAh i aj'S 
System  of  Chymistry,  4  vols.  8vo.  aad  ilppsB 
dix.^Kerr's  translation  of  Lavoisier^  Etammm 
of  Chymistry,  8vo.— Chaptal'a  Chymisuy,  ap- 
plied to  the  Arta,  4  vols.  8vo^ — Fooreroy'r 
Cbymisti7,4  vols.-Accum's  *'  C^iymieal  Amm^ 
ments,"  iad  Griffin's  **  Chyaaical  Recreaxioas,* 
contain  a  description  of  a  variety  of  intarasm^ 
diynical  &cts  and  amusing  axperimeaia^ 
Gomey's  Lectures  on  the  Elemaats  of  Cbjai 
eal  Science,  8vo.—Mackeosie^  One  TkoaasaJ 
Experimenta  in  Chymistry,  Jtc^ — MiaAdtt 
Dictiorikry  of  Chymistry. — Converaatisas  ea 
Chynnatry,  by  a  Lady,  £  vols.  Itaso. — Joyes^ 
Dialoguea  on  ChymiMry,  t  vola.  18aM>.— Par> 
ker'a  Rudissents  of  Chymistry,  ISmo.  aad  kit 
Cbymical  Catechism,  8vo.  The  fcor  works  bsl 
meotioned  may  be  recommended  as  popular  te> 
troductions  to  the  study  of  this  scieaee.  Paikn't 
Rudiments  and  Catechism  are  diadaguiahsd  by 
their  oonatant, reference  to  the  agancycf  ttis 
Deity,  aad  by  the  anxioty  which  the  au^or  di^ 
plays  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  readcraoa  the 
evideooea  of  benevolent  deaign  which  appear 
in  the  oonatitution  of  nature.  Tba  waaitnai 
notea  appended  to  the  Chymical  Caterbism,  isa- 
body  a  great  variety  of  interesting  ftcta  ia  ra- 
fbroioe  to  tba  eoooooiy  of  nature,  and  the  pra> 
cesses  of  the  arts.  To  this  amiable  and  intalMat 
writer  I  feel  indebted  for  aevsfi.  dftiia  ehyaieal 
fholi  staled  IB  Ibis  Tolnme. 
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